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ROU 


Come thow a roundel and a fairy fong. Shake/p. 
‘They ki?’ning heard him, while he fearch’d the grove, 
And loudly fung his roundelay of love, 
But on the fuddén ftop’d. Dryden. 
2. [ Rondelly, Fr.] A round form or figure. 

The &paniards, cafting themfelves into roundels, and their 
ftronesft fhips walling in the reft, made a flying march to 
Cals. Bacon. 

The mufes and graces made feftivals ; the fawns, fatyrs, 
andi nymphs did dance their roundeiays. Howel. 
Row'nperR. n. /- [from round.] Circumference; inclofure. 
If you fondly pafs our proffer’d offer, 
* Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 
Can hide you from our mefien of war. Shakefp. 
ROUNDHEAD. 2. f- [round and ft A puritan, fo named 
from the praétice once prevalent among them of cropping 
their hair round. 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank confu- 

fion to the roundheads. Speétator. 
Rovu’npHousE. 3. [- [round and boufe.) “The conftable’s pri- 
fon, in which diforderly perfons, found in the ftreet, are 
‘confined. 
They maych’d to fome fam’d roundhoufe. Pope. 
Rovu’npisH. adj [from rouzd.] Somewhat round ; approach- 
ing to roundneis. ‘ 
It is not every {mall crack that can make fuch a receiver, 
as is of a ry .undif> figure, ufelefs to our experiment. Boyle. 
RounpLY. adv. (from ry und.) 
x. Ina round form; in a rouhd manner. 
2. Openly; plainly ; without referve. 
Injoin = giving them roundly to underftand ; 
that where our duty is fubmiffion, weak oppofitions betoken 


pride. i o daa looker. 
You’ll prove ajo urly groom 
hat e * 4 4 fo round". Shake/p. 


When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, it will be 
able to cope with difficulties, and mafter them, and then it 
may go on r undly. Locke. 

4- Completely ; to the purpofe 5; vigoroufly ; in earneft. 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed t>o, and roundly too. Shakefpeare. 

This lord juftice caufed the earl of Kildare to be arrefted, 
and cancelled fuch charters as were lately refumed, and pro- 


ceeded every way fo roundly and feverely, as the nobility did 
much diftafte him. Davies. 


Rou wwoness. 2. f. [from round.] 
1. Circulanty ; fphericity ; cylindrical form. 
Thetame reafon is of the roundne/s of the bubble; for the 
air within avoideth difcontinuance, and therefore cafteth it- 

felf into a round figure. 

Bracelets of pear] gave reunduefs to her arm, 
And ev’ry gem augmented ev’ry charm. Prior. 
Roundnegs is the primary effensial mode or difference of a 


bowl. IY aits. 
2. Smoothnefs. 


The whole period and compafe of this fpeech was delight- 
fome for the roundnefs, and grave forthe ftrangenefs. Spen/er. 
Honefty ; opennefs ; vigorous @eafures. 
Yo R USE. v. a. [of the fame clafs of words with ras/e and 
rije. ] 
1. To wake from reft. 
"Ar once the crowd arofe, confus’d and high ; 
For Mars was early up, and rous’d the fky. Dryden. 
Rev’rent I touch thee! but with honeft zeal, 
To ro fe the watchmen of the publick weal. 
‘To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall ; 
And goad the prelate flumb’ring in his ftall. 
2. "I o excite to thought or action. 
The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up by fierce alarms, 
Bleis the wife conduct of her pious arms ; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceafe, 
And all the northern world lies hufh’d in peace. Addifon. 
PI thunder in their ears their country’s caufe, 
And try to seufe up all that’s Roman in them. Addi fon. 
The heat, with which Luther treated his adverfaries, though 
ftr.ined too far, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to roug up a people, the moft phiegmatick of any 
in Chrift.ndom. Atterbury. 
They would be very much rovfed and awakened by fuch a 
fight; butthey would not however be convinced. Atterbury. 
3- Lo put into action. 
As ancaglic, fecing prcy appear, 
His auy ; lumes doth rouje full rudely dight ; 
So fhaked he, that horror was to hear. Spenfer. 


Bacon. 


Pope. 


R O W 


Bluft’ring winds had rous’d the fea. 2° 


4. To drive a beaft from his laire. E CN: 
The blood more ftirs, 
To rouze a lion, or to ftart a hare. Shakef 
He ftooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion; who fhall rouf him up ? Gene/is 
Th’ oniko Ed found i 


Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does w und ; 
Rous’d with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm. Denham. 
INow Cancer glows with Phcebus’ fiery car, 
‘The youth rufh eager to the fylvan war ; 
warm o’er the lawns, and foreft-walks furround, 


Reufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. Pope 
Yo Rouse. v. n. 


I. To awake from flumDer. 


Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 
Roufe and beftir themfelves ere well awake. 


s Adi, ton, 
ichard, who now was half afleep, 
Rous’d; nor would longer filence keep. Prior. 
Melancholy lifts her head ; 
Morpheus rowes from his bed. Pope. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good thi 


of da in to droop and drowze 
While night's black 2 to their ney do rowze. Shake/p. 
Rouse. n.f. [rufch, German, elf drunk.] <A dofe of liquor 
rather too large. 
They have given me a roufe already. 
— Not paft a pint as I am a foldier. Shake/peare. 
So jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon tothe clouds fhall tell ; 
And the king’s roufe fhall bruit it back again, 
Refpeaking earthly thunder. Shakefpeare. 
Rovu’sER. n. /. [from roufz.] One who roufes. 


To trr“"pper part. 
if that rebellion 

Came like itfelf ‘in bafe and abje& routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 

And countenanced by boys and beggary, 

You, reverend father, then had not been there. 

Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cafe < 
retainer, or partaking in routs and;unlawful : 


Such a tacit league is againft fuch rors and flan; 
ame oes er yoo from the laws of nature. 
or do I name of men the comm6n rout, 
‘That wandring loofe about, 
Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly. 
The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confufion and the fumes of wine, 
Lov’d fuch variety and antick tricks. Rojee 
Harley {pies 

The door faften’d by the eyc 

At Charing-crofs among the rogi, 

W here painted monfters are ht g out. Swift. 
2. [ Route, Fr.] Confufion of an arn - defeated or difperfed. ~“ 

hy army, 

As if they could not and. when thou wer’t down, 

Difpers’d in rout, betook them all to fly. 

Their mightieft quell?d, the battle {werv'd, 
With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed roxut 
Enter’d, and foul diforder. _ Milton: 

Jo Rout. v. a. To diffipate and put into confufion by defeat. 
‘The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, fhould be to keep him fromi invading of thofe countries 
adjoining. Spenfer. 
That party of the king’s horfe, that charged the Scots, 

fo totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they 
fled. Cla endor. 


Jo Rout. v. n. To aflemble in clamorous and tumultuous 
crouds. 


The meaner fort routed together, and fuddenly affailing the 
earlin his houfe, flew him. Bacon. 
Routt. a. f. [route, Fr.] Road; way. 
Wide through the fuzzy field their rozte they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms torce the thorny brake. Gay. 
Row. 2. / [reigh, German.) A rank or file; a number of 
things ranged in a line. 
Lips never part, but that they fhow 
Of precious pearl the double row. 


Daniel. 


Sidney. 
After them all dancing on a; w, 
‘The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 
As frefh as flowres Spenfer. 


Where 


ROY 


~ Where.any row 
Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach’d too far 


““I*heir pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 


Fruitlefs embraces. Afi ton. 
A tripple mounted row of pillars, laid 

On wheelc Ailton. 
t fcraphim in burning row, 
angel trumpets blow. Milton. 
rd with a nobler veft, 
ple ftrive in equal rows. Dryden. 
:oaches crowd the white-glov’d beaux, 
ox from its inmoft rows. Pope. 


» Saxon.] To impel a veffel in the 


g in rowing; for the wind was con- 


Mark. 

hs or canoe. were fo great, that above 
found rowing in one. Abbct. 
then fecurely row’d ; 
1e was their facred load. Waller. 
ed their barge, and rowed foftly, that 
>l of the evening. Dryden. 
owing Crews, 
othe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
2 or help forward by oars. 
zr {tate with oary feet. AA Ito. 
*r.] 


turhing on an axis. 

10rfe the head, : 

ird, {truck his agile heels 

fides of his poor jade 

= M Shakefpeare. 
Hf, who neer wore rowel 

= Shake/peare. 
el of a fpur, and hath never but five 


Peacham. 
. his fiery fteed D 
to provoke his fpeed. ryden. 
ir or filk put into a wound to hinder 
‘ovoke a difcharge. 
ierce through the fkin, and keep the 
I 


e cheft, Mortimer. 


t up till after Michaelmas, that the 
may fprout into green. Notes on Tuffer. 
cror rowen, till Michel be paft, 
v dairie, no better thou haft. Tuffer. 
vs, that give milk, into your rowens, till 
LMfortimer. 
1 vou.) One that manages an oar. 
uft, which equal rowers bear, 
€ watry lifts, appear, Dryden. 
galifbury ran down with the ftream thirty 
ay the help of but one rower. Addifon 


iS Er. 
to aking; becoming a king; regal. 
< of David. Adilton. 


they, who thus in woods and groves, 
ed pofiefs their peaceful loves - 
ow wretched is the fate ! Granville. 


nex ‘s from Venice? 

yal ierchant, good Antonio ? Shake/p. 
um, val.) Adherent to a king. 

h fought, the royal/iffs prevail’d, 

age nor his judgment fail’d. Waller. 
of England voyali/?s, another name for a 
“s confcience before his interefts, are the 
bjects in the world, as having pafied all 
which domineering malice could put them 
- credit and their confcience clear. South. 
from royal.] To make royal. 

jueen, ay, or your hufband king, 

ood, I fpilt mine own. Shakefpea* e. 
_ n royal.) Ina kingly manner; regal 
~-.wines a king. 


It fhall be my care, 


To have you royally appointed. Shake/peare. 
His body fhall be roya.fy interr’d, 
And the lait funeral pomps adorn his herfe. D yden. 


Ro'y ALTY. 2. f. [roialte, Fr.] 
1. The kingfhip; character or office of a king. 
Suppofe, that you have feen 
The well appointed king at Hampton peer, 
Embark his rojalty. Shakefpeare. 
Draw, you rafcal ; you come with letters againit the king, 
and take vanity the puppe.’s part againft the realty of her 


father. SLake peare. 
He wiil loofe his head, ere give confent, 


His matter's fon, as worfhipfully he terms it, 
Shall loofe the reya/ty of England’s throne. Shakhefp. 
Hf they had held their royalties by this title, either theie 


R U B 


muft have been but one fovereign, or elfe e 


: ry fath-r of 2 
family had as good a claim to royalty as the‘e. 7 


hovcken 
2. State of a king. 
I will, alas! be wretched to be great, 
And figh in royal y, and grieve in itate. E ee 


3- Emblems of royalty. 
Wherefore do I affume 
Thefe royaltzes, and not refufe to reign. "Milton. 
JoRoyYNeE. V. a. [ro ner, Fr.] “To gnaw; to bite. Sfifer. 
Ro’ynisH. adj. [ro neux, Fr. mangy, paltry.) Paltry; iry 5 
mean; rude. 
The roynif clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alfo miffing. Sha’ cj, 
To RUB. v. a. [rbubi2, VWelfh ; reiben, German, to wipe.j 
1. To clean or {mooth any thing by paffing fomething ovcr it; 
to fcour; to wipe; to perfricate. 
2. To touch fo as to have fomething of that which touckrs 
behind. 
Their ftraw-built citadel new rub’d with balm. ASiter. 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ftands over hi 5 
catholicks rzé their beads, and fmell his bones, which th} + 
fay have in them a natural perfume, though very line apo- 
plećtick balfam ; and what would make one fufpećt, th t ney 
27 ub the marble with it, it is obferved, that the {cenr is itronger 
in the morning than at night. 
3. To move one body upon another. 
Look, how fhe 7xés her hands. 
—It is an accuftomed action with her, to feem thus wafi- 
ing her hands. Shake perre. 
The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces neat, 
and often fire. Lecke. 
Two bones, rubbed hard againft one another, produce a 
fetid fmell. Jtrbuthnot. 
4. To obftruct by collifion. : 
"T'is the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition all the world well know, 
Will not be rxzdd’d nor ftop’d. Shekefpear e. 
5. To polifh; to retouch. 


‘The wholes nefs of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defaced cops a the creation, to reprint God’s imaze rpon 
the foul. a South. 

6. To remove by fri&tion. 

A forcible object will 7x% out the frefheft colours ata 
ftroke, and paint others. Cai 

If their minds are well principled with inward civ 


ilit 
great part of the roughnels, which fticks to the out ie Sen 


fide for 
want of better teaching, time, and obfervation, will rb off ; 


butif ill, all the rules in the world will not polith them. Locke. 
7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was efpied, was afraid, after beine per- 
ceived, was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, le ft 
both fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sic .2, 

8. Lo RuB down. To clean or curry a horfe. = 
When his fellow beafts are weary grown, 
He`ll play the groom, give oats, and 7x5 ’em dwn. Dr- Po 
9. Zo Rus p. To excite; to awaken. j 
You will find me not to have »xé/ed up the menor: - 
what fome heretofore in the city did. eee 
10. JoRus up. To polih; to retouch. 
To Rus. v.n. 
1. To fret; to make a fri&ion. 
This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more, 
Becaufe indeed it 7 4~46’d upon the forc ; 
Yet feem'd fhe not to winch, though fhicy. 


Mayon. 


dly pain’d. D>;. 

2. To get through difficulties. eee 75 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, 7.42 of as well as 
they can. 


í Li, tran +. 
*Tis as much as one can do, to rus through the Wworid, 
though perpetually a doing. LIL liars 
Rus. oa [from the verb.) ~ = 
I. Collifion; hindrance; obftrulion. 
‘The breath of what I mean to {peak 
Shall blow cach dut, each {traw, each little uò 
Out of the path, which fhall direétly lead 
‘Thy foot to England's throne. 
Now every ruf is fmoothed in our 
I hofe you make friends, 


And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
‘The least ruv in your fort 


Sha?. rlarc 
way. $ és XE i 


i unes, fall away. EE J Ian 

Upon this rzé, the Englifh embp..1.dors thought ht to: - 

mur, and fend to receive di.c&tions. Fucy tees? i. 
He expounds the giddy wonder 


OFf my weary fteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlifh rxué lays nay. 

He that once fins, like him that flides om ice, 
Goes {wiftly down the fli 


35 hy ppery ways of vice; 
hough con{fcience chechs him, yet tacle 7 ubs gone o'er, 


He ilides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dr uen 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before ele@tion; be- 
caufe the government is fo difpofed, that it <lmoft execurcs 
itfelf: and upon the death of a prince, the adt..ini.tr.tion 
goes on without any ;xé or interruption. 


Cra Pau e 


S.-i, f. 


R U B 
2- Frication; act of rubbing. 
3- Inequelity of ground, that hinders the motion of a bowl. 
Well play at bowls. 
— Twill make me think the world is full of rx4s, 
And that my fortune runs againft the bias. 
4- Difficulty ; caufe of uneafinefs. 
To fleep; perchance to dream ; ay, there's therxzl. Sha. 
RUB-5TONE. 2 f. [rub and fone.] A ftone to fcour or fharpen. 
A cradle for barlie, with rué-/fone and fand. Tuffer. 
RUBBER. 2. /. [from ruė.] 
x. One that rubs. 
2. The intrument with which one rubs. 
Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The ru’'bers, and the bathing fheets difplay- Dryden. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your 
wearing out the common racbers. Swift. 
A coarfe file. 
The rough or coarfe file, if large, is called arubber, and 
takes off the unevennefs which the hammer made in the 
forging- Adoxon. 
4- A game; a conteft ; two games out of three. 
‘The afs was to ftand by, to fee two boobies try their title 
to him by a rubbet of cufts. L’ Eftrange. 
If butchers had but the manners to goto fharps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier. 
5. A whetttone. inf. 
Rusircan. adj. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican colour of a horfe is 
one that is bay, forrel, or black, witha light grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predomi- 
dant there. Far. Dié?. 
Ro’ssBace. 2? 7z. /- [from rub; as perhaps meaning, at firft, 
R U’BBISH- duft made by rubbing. KRubbage is not ufed-] 
x. Ruins of building ; fragments of matter ufedin building- 
What trafh is Rome? 
What rubbifh, and what offal ? when it ferves 
For the bafe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Czefar. Shake/p-. 
Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. Wotton. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rub- 
bifs, is eafily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. 
When the foundation of a ftate is once loofened, the leaft 


Shake/p- 


3- 


commotion lays the whole in rubi. L Ef range- 
Th’ Almighty caft a pitying eye, 
He faw the towns one halfin rubb:/> lie. Dryden. 


The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a furer wav 
to confume us, by letting our courage evaporate again” a 
and rubbifh. 
2. Confufion ; mingled mafe 


‘a Bae 25" 
ios 
- u=sparting 
Woodward. 
P, -> £r. rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to 
~_dnet.. Dic. 
Ru‘siep. adj. [from reby.] Red asa ruby. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 
"Thrice upon thy rwlied lip. Alilton. 
Angels food, and vrubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in mafly gold. AT lton. 


Rusrrick. adj. [ruber and facio, Lat.] Making red. 

While the feveral fpecies of rit Aake as the rubifick, are by 
refraétion feparated one from another, they retain thofe mo- 
tions proper to each. G? cw. 

Jo Ru’Biry. v.a. Yo make red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phznigmus or rxubifying 
medicine, and of fuch ficry parts as to conceive fire of them- 
felves, and burn a houfce. Brewn’s Vulgar Firrours. 

Ro’sious. adj. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy; red. Not ufed. 
iana’s lip 

Ts not more fmooth and ruézous. Shake/p. 

Ro’sRica1eD. adj. [from rubrica, Lat.] Smeared with red. 
Ro BRICK. 2. f. [rebrique, Fr. rubrica, Lat.) Directions printed 
in books of law and in prayer books; fo termed, becaufe 
they were originally diftinguifhed by being in red ink. 
No date perfix’d, 

Direéts me in the ftarry rzbrick fet- Ad4iltcn. 

‘They had their particular prayers according to the feveral 
days and months; and their tables or rxbricks to inftruct 
them. Strllinzflect. 

Ru prick. adj. Red. 
T'he light and rays, which appeared, or rather make ob- 
jects appear fo, I call rubrick or red-making. Neu tor. 
W hat though my name ftood rubrick on the walls. Poze. 
To RU’'BRICK. wv. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with red. 
Ru BIFORM. adj. [ruter, Lat. and form.] Having the form of 
red. 

Of thofe rays, which pafs clofe by the fnow, the rud‘ferm 
will be the lezft refraSted ; and fo come to the eye in the di- 
reSteft lines. Newton. 

N? CAXIV. 


R U BD 


RU’‘’BY. n. /: [ from ruler, Lat.] 
x. A precious ftont of a red colour, nextin hardnefs and ' 
to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride! and call 
Thy fars from out their feveral boxes, take 
Thy ?xubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
‘Thy felf a conftellation of them all. was 
Niclpomene would be reprefeénted like a rnanly lady, u 
her hcad a dreffing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Perch, 
Crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d, 


With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Drye 
2. Rednefs. 
You can behold fuch fiphts, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
W hen mine is blanch’d with fear. = Sha 


3- Any thing red. 
Defire of wine 
‘Thou could’ft reprefs, nor did the dancing rudy 
Sparkling, out-pour’d, the flavour, or the {mell, 
Or tafte, that chears the hearts of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool cryftalline ftream. 
4. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. 
Ru'sBy. adj. (from the noun.] Ofa red colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby 
Shake 
5 Diana’s lip 
Is not more fmooth and ruby than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiden’s organ fhrill and found. Sh 
Ructa’ti N. m f. [ručao Lat.] A belching arifing 
wind and indigeftion. 
To Rup. v. a. [pudu, Saxon, rednefs.] To make red. 
i Her cheeks, like apples, which the fun had rudded. & 
Ru’pvDER. 2. [> [roeder, Dutch.] 
1. The inftrument at the ftern of a veffel, by which its c 
is governed. 
My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ ftring, 
And thou fhould’it towe me after. Sh: 
They loofed the rudder bands, and hoifed up the main-ian, 
and made toward fhore. Acts xxvii. 40 
Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any fir? _ 
power, have therein no other underftand'-~ 
hath, who, looking into the ° 
guided by the helm 


virtue te + 
. 


? Dryden. 
- «we courfe. 


.«-£uddy.| “The quality of approaching to 


‘The ruddinefs upon her lip is wet 5 
You’ll mar it, if you kifs it. Shakefp. 
If the flefh lofe its ruddine/s, and look pale and withered, 
you may fufpeét it corrupting. iV Jeman. 
Ru’ppte. a. f. [rudul, Iflandick.] Red earth. 
Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron ; and as that 
is in greater or lefs proportion, it is of a greater or lefs fpeci- 
fick gravity, confiftence, or hardnefs. IF oodward. 
Ru'ppock. n. f. [rutecu/a, Lat.] A kind of bird. 
Of finging birds, they have lir o and ruddocks. Carew. 
RU’DDY. adj. [nudu, Saxon.] ' y 
I. Approaching to rednefs; pale r; 
WVe may fee the old mani, | morning, 
Lufty as health, come rudy he field, 
And there purfue the chafe, as if he meant 


To o’ertake time, and bring back youth again. Otway. 
New leaves on ev’ry bough were feen 3 

Some rudty colour’d, fome of lighter green. Dryden. 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How ruddy nike pote lips their ftreaks appear ! Dryden. 

"eres, in her prime, 
Seems fertile, and with ruddief freight bedeckt. Philips. 
2. Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed atall, only in poetry. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 

Plain without pomp- Dryden. 


RUDE. adj. [neve, Saxon ; rudis, Lat. ]} 
I1. Rough; favage ; coarfe of manners ; uncivil ; brutal. 
Rufan, let go that rade uncivil touch 5 
‘Thou friend of an ill fafhion. Shake/p- 
Vane’s bold anfwers, termed rude and ruff oa-like, fur- 
thered his condemnation. © Hayward. 
You can with fingle look inflame 
The coldeft breaft, the rvd:/? tame. Faller. 
It has been fo ufual to write prefaces, that a man is thought 
rude to his reader, who does not give him fome account 
beforehand. IV alb. 
2. Violent; tumultuous; boifterous ; turbulent. . 
Clouds pufh’d with winds rude in their fhock. Atilton. 
The water appears white near the fhore, and a fhip; be- 
caufe the 74 ie agitation breaks it into foam. Boyle. 


a2 D 3. Harfh 


RU D 
3. Harfh; inclement. 


Spring does?o flow’ry meadows bring, 
What the rzde winter from them tore. 
4- Ignorant ; raw; untaugbt. 
Trough I be rudein fpeech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, though 
poog s™koaonour. IVotton. 
Such toois as art yet rude had form’d. Milton. 
5. [Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; fhapelefs. 
It was the cuftom to worlhip rude and unpolifhed ftoncs. 
; Stilling fest. 


Waller. 


Irifh, books. ate 


One exampie may ferve, till you review the Æneis in the 


original, unblemifhed by my rude tranflation. Dryden. 
7. Such as may be done with ftrength without art. 
To kis country farm the fool confin’d ; 
Rude work well fuited with a ruftick mind. Dryden. 
Rvu’pery. adv. [from rude. ] 
I. Ina rude manner. 
Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely vifit them in parts. remote, 
~=«htthem ere deftroy. Shake/p. 
exactnefs ; without nicety ; coarfely. 
it am not fhap"d for fportive tricks, 
imi rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty 
ut before a wanton. ambling nymph. Shakefp.. 
ly. 
ok though rudely, has refign’d 
aint refemblance of his godlike mind. Dryden. 


-; boiftcroufly. 
1 his truncheon he fo. rudely ftroke 
les twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. Spen. 
n. f. [rud-ffe, Fr. from rude.) 
[5 of manners; incivility. 
rudenefs is a fauce to his good wit, 
gives men ftomach to digeft his words 


- 


‘etter appetite. Shake/p. 
publick will in triumphs rudely fhare, 
igs the rudene/s of their joy muft bear. Dryden. 


idenefs, tyranny, the oppreffion, and ingratitude of 
avourites towards their miftrefs, were no longer to 


Swift. 


t3 unfkilfuloe@ 


16 CF + s rather through rudene/s and want 

at, ‘icious meaning. fa) ward. 
33 it varfenefs. 

Le -fcorn, 

ve the at antique age 

n, the ` in ftate forlorn. Spenfer. 

n boifk 

ram, ti vn the wall, 

gréat fv "efs of his poize, 

ace befc 


vat made the engine. Shake/p. 
‘$5 rigour 
ı hardly ve too fparing of water to your houfed 
2not obferving of this, deftroys more plants than 
neffes of the feafon. Evelyn. 
“RE. n.f: [¥rench.] In architecture, the figure of 
aff, fornfeti©W~ plain and fometimes carved, where- 
atings of col 1s are frequently filled up. Bailey. 
. adj. [rude LLat.] Belonging to rubbifh. D122. 
oN. a: f. In 2, fritecture, the laying of a pave- 
pebbles or lite ftones. Bailey. 
. J- [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 
now little ufed. 
I muft be forced 
my hand, oppofed again{ft my heart, 
nad-brain rude/by, full of fpleen. 
. f my fight, ruvde/by be gone. 


Shakefp- 
Shake/p- 
T. z. /. [rudiment, Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 
. oxinciples; the firft elements of a fcience. 

i were trained up in the rudiments, and were fo 
sr be by baptifm reccived into the church, the fathers 
ufually term hearers. : Flocker. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

‘Thou foon fhalt quit 

Thofe rud. ments, and fee before thine cyes 

The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and ftate, 

Sufficient introduétion to inform 

Thee, -of thyfelf fo apt, in regal arts. Milton. 

Could it be believed, that a child fhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to ufe, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and cafting accounts. Locke. 

The firft part of education. 

He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rus/iments, 
till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
mufick. IVorton. 

The fkill and rudiments auftere of war. PLilips. 


Shake/p. 


Rue. 2. f: [rue, Fr. ruta, Lat.) An herb call 


RUF 


3. ee firft, inaccurate, unfhapen beginning or origina) of any 


Mofs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould of 
earth or bark. s 


r Bacon. 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike the groffer ap- 
pearances. : Glanville, 
So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Th’ eflay and rudiments of great fuccefs, 
Which all-maturing time muft bring to light. Dryden. 


Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is de- 
fe&tive and fhort in moral? which are but the rudiments, the 
beginnings, and firft draught of religion; as religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and fublimation of morality. South. 

God beholds the firit imperfeét rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received 
every grace it is capable of. 


Addi for. 
‘The fappy boughs yon 
Attire themfelves with blooms, {weet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philips. 


RupDIME'NTAL. adj. [from rudiment.] 
firft principles. 

Your firft rudimental eflays in fpe&tatorfhip were made in 

my fhop, where you often praétfed for Kours. Spectator. 


To Rue. v. a. [neoprian, Saxon.] To grieve for; to regret; 
to lament. j 


Initial; relating to 


Thou tempeft me in vain; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old caufe of my continued pain, 
With like attempts to like end to renew. 
ow'll rue the time, 
‘That clogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp. 
France, thou fhalt rxe this treafon with thy tzars, 
If Talbot but furvive. > Shake/p. 
‘There are two councils held ; 
And that may be determin’d at the one, 
Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other. Shake/p. 
Oh ! treacherous was that breaft, to whom you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falfhood found too late, ’rwas he 
That made me caft you guilty, and you me. 


Spenfer. 


Donne. 
ue - 
-That error now, which is become my crime. Afiltorn. 
Againft this, thy will 
Chofe freely what it now fo juftly rues. Milton. 


ed herb of 
becaufe holy water was fprinkled with it. ie a 


The flower of rue for the moft part confifts of four hollow 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a rofe; out of whofe flower-cup riles the pointal, which af- 
terward becomes a roundifh fruit, which is generally four- 


cornered, and compofed of four cells fixed to an hard thell 
of {mall angular feeds. 


Miller. 

"i i ig ley favor is better, gies 

or places infeéted, than wormwood and rue. Tuffer. 
Here did fhe drop a tear ; here, in this place, ii 


Pll fet a bank of rue, four herb of grace ; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here fhortly fhall be feen, 
In the remembrance of a weepin queen. 


Shake 
The weafel, to encounter the ferpent, arms herfelf wee 
eating of rve. ore. 


le: ‘ Mi 
UEFUL. adj. [rue and full.] Mournful; woful; forrowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our fwords, 
Spur them to rve/u/ work, rein them from ruth. 


S oa 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, Taner 
Heard on the rueful ftream. Milton 
He figh’d, and caft a rueful eye; 
Our pity kindles, and our paffions die. Dryden: 


RUE'FULLY. adv. [from rueful.] Mournfully ; 
Pita fhould an ape run away from a fhail, and very rue- 
fully and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? Afore. 


RUELLRE aii [from rueful.] Sorrowfulnefs ; mournfulnefs. , 


chaos etd [French.] A circle; an aflembly at a pri- 
The poet, 
the ruelle. 
RUFF. 2. f: 
A puckered linen ornament, 
Sce RUFFLE. 
You a captain; 
bawdy houfe ? 


forrowfully. 


who flourifhed in the fcene, is condemned in 
Dryden. 


formerly worn about the neck. 


for what? for tearing a whore’s ruf ina 


SLaie/p- 
We’ll revel it, 
With rafs, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shake/p-. 
Like an uproar in the town, i 


Before them every thing went down, 
Some tore a.rvff, and fomea gown. Drayton. 
Sooner may a gulling weather fpy, 
Y drawing forth heav'n's fcheme tell certainly, 
What fafhion’d hats, or rus, or fuits next year, 
Our giddy~headed antick youth will wear. Denne. 
The ladies freed the neck from thofe yokes, thofe linnen 
74's in which the fimplicity of their grandmothers had en- 


clofed it. Addijon, 


R UF 


J rear’d this fow’r, 
Soft on the paper rjf its leaves I fpread. 
2. [From rough {cales.] Tmall river fifth. 
A ruff or pope is much like tr.e pearch for fhape, and 
taken to be beræt, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 


Pope. 


he is an exceilent fifh and of a pleafant tafte. IF alton. 
;. A ftate of roughnefs. Obfoletc. 

As fields fet all their brifties up; in fuch a ruff wert 

thou. C’ apman. 


4- New ftate. 
word. 

How mgny princes that, in the raf of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the victor’s chariot. L’ Eftrange. 

Rou’FPIAN. 2. f- [ruffiano, Italian; rueffien, Fr, a bawd; raffwer 
Danih, to pillage; perhaps it may be beft derived from 
rough.| A brutal, boifterous, mifchievous fellow; a cut- 
throat ; a robber; a murderer. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch, 
‘Thou friend of an ill fafhion ! SAake/p- 
Have you a ruffian that will fwear? drink ? dance? 

Revel the night è rob ? murder ? Shake/p. 

Sir Ralph Vane’s boldanfwers termed rude and ruffian like, 
falling into ears. apt t6 take offence, furthered his condem- 
nation. Eiayward. 

The boafted anceftors of thefe great men, 

Whofe virtues you admire, were all fych AMS y 

‘This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

‘That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 

All under heaven, was founded on a rape. 

Ru’FFIAN. adj. Brutal; favagely boifterous. 

Experiencd 

May timely intercept the ry rage, 

Convene the tribes. Pope. 

Yo RuU'FFIAN. v. n. [from- the noun.] “Io rage; to raife 
tumults ; to play the ruffian. Not in ufe. 

A fuller blat no’er fhook our battlements ; 

Tf it hath ry `d fo upon the fea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, - 

Can hold the mortife. Shakefp. 

Jo Ru’Frre- V. a. [ruyf zien, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 

t» To diforder 5 to parovi of form; to make lefs {mooth. 

aughty lady» 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin, 

Wih quicken and accufe thee; I’m your heft; 

With robbers hands, nry hoipitable favour 


‘This feems to be the meaning of this cant 


Addifon. 


You fhould not rvffe thus. Shakefp- 
In changeable ies, differi colours emerge and va- 
nifh upon the ruffiing of the fame piece of filk. - Boyle. 
As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ; 
When fober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden. 


As the firft began to rife, 
She {mooth’d the ruffle. > and clear’d the {kies, Dryden. 
Bear me, fome god { oh quickly bear mẹ hence 
Te wholfome folitude, the nurfe of fenfe ; 
Where contemplation prupes her ruffled wi 
And the free foul looks down to pity kings. 
2. “Fo difcompofe ; to difturb; to put out of temper. 
Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would rufe up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of r, that fhouJd move 
“The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. Shake/p- 
We are tran{ported by paffions, and our minds ruffled by 
the diforders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the foul 
fhould be affected by fuch kind of agitatigns. Glanville. 
3. Fo put out of order; to furprife. 
The knight found out 
‘Th’ advantage of the ground, where beft 
He might the 7z7/?d foe infeit. 
4- To throw diforderly together. 
Within a thicket | repos’d, when round 
I rff d up fal’n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapman. 
5- To contract into plaits. 
A fmall fkirt of fine ruffled linnen, running along the upper 
part of the ftays before, ıs called the modefty-picce. Addi/on. 
To Ru’FFLE. wv. 2. 
x. To grow rough or turbulent. 
The night comes on; and the high winds 
To forely ruffe, for many miles about 


Pope. 


Ftudibras, p.i. 


‘There’s fcarce a bufh. Shakefp. 
The rifing winds a ruffling gale afford. Dryden. 
2. To bein loofe motion ; to ftutter. 
The fiery courfer, when he hears from far 
‘The fprighrly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 
On his right fhoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
Re ffies at ipeed, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 
3. To be rough; tojar; to be in Contention. Out of ufe. 
A valiant fon-in-law thou fhalt enjoy 5 
One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fons, = 
To rufle inthe commonwealth of Rome. Shakefp. 


R UI 


They would ruffe with jurors, and inforce them to find as 
they would dire&. Bacon.. 


Ru'FFLE. z. f- [from the verb. } 
x. Plaited linnen ufed as an ornament. 
‘The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmall kind 

of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the women’s ftays. 


e ddifon. 
2. Difturbance; contention; tumult. Addifon 


Conceive the rsind’s perception of fome obje&,: and 
the confequent rae or {pecial commotion of the blood. 


Se WF atts. 
Rou’FTERHOooD. 2. f:- In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when fhe is firt drawn. Bailey. 


RuG. a. f- [sugget, rough, Swedith.] 
I. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloth. 


anuvary muft be exprefied with a horrid and fi 
ela in Irth rug or poiri freeze. eS 


Preacham. 
2. A coarfe nappy coverlet ufed for mean beds. eee 
A reg was o'er his fhoulders thrown 5 
A rug; for night-gown he had none. Swift. 


3- A rough woolly dog. 
Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. 


RU GGED. adj. [rugget, Swedith.] anata 
I. aie. © ; full of unevennefs and afperity. 
Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 
‘Tir’d with a tedious and rugged way. Denham. 


Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged 
but a geometrical plane; their proportions may be wasted’ in 


innumerable degrees. Bentley. 
2. Not neat; not 


. 
Fiis hair is flicking ; 
His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the fummer’s corn by tempeft lodg’d. Shakef be- 
3- Savage of temper; brutal; rough. 

„The greateft favours to fuch an ope neither foften nor 
win upon him; they neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 

South's Sermons. 
4- Stormy; rude; tumultuqus; turbulent; tempeftuous. 
INow bind my brows with iron, andapproach 
The rugged’? bour that time and {pite dare bring, 


Ta frown upon th’ enragd Northumberland. Shakefpe 

5- Rough or harfh to the cite! akeh 
A monofyllable line turms verfa tọ prole, and even that 
profe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden; 


6. Sour; furly; difcompofed. 
; Sleek o’er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial ’mong: your guefts to-night. 
7. Violent; rude ; boifterqus. agii 
Fierce Talgol, gatb’ring might, 


With rugged truncheon charg d the knight. Fdudibras. 
„8. Rough 5 thagey- 
hrough forefts wild, 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged hear. Fairfax. 


Ru’GGeEpiy. adv. [from rugged. ] 
Ru‘GGepwess. 2. f. [from rugged.} 
1. ‘The ftate or quality of being rugged. 
2. Roughnefs ; afperity. 
Hardne& and Sein BE is unpl yopt ta the touch. Žzcorn. 
_ Syrups immediately abate and sulca the haarfenefs and 
violence of a cough, by moollifyir,, the ruggedne/s of the in- 
tern tunick of the gullet. l ffarvey. 
This foftnefs of the*faot, which yields and fits itfelf to the 
ruggednefs and unevennefs of the dees render it lef¥ 
capable of being worn. Rex om the Creation. 
Ro’cin. 2. {. A nappy cloth. 
The lips grew fo painful, that fhe cauld not endure the 
wiping the ichor from it with a {oft rugin with her own 


a rugged manner. 


hand. “YP tfeman. 
Rvu’GINE. ng S [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon’s rafp. fe 
If new fiefh 


ould not generate, hare little «:‘fices into 
the bone, or rafp it with the rugine. Sharp. 
Ruco'se. adj. [rugefus, Lat] Full of wrinkles. a 

It is a relaxation of thefphincter to fuch a degree, that 


the internal rugoje coat of the inteftine turneth out, and 
beareth down.- TNA a 


RUTIN. n. f- [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 
x. The fall or deftruđion of cities or edifices: 
z. The remains of building demolithed. 
The Veian and the Gabian tqw’rs fhall fall, 
And one promifcuous ruiz cover all; ; 
Nor, after length of years, aftone betray 
The place where once the very rins lay. 
Judah fhall fall, opprefs’d by grief and fhame, 
And men fhall from her ruins know ber fame. 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull’d a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made ` 
Materials for a houfe decay’d. 


Addifon. 


Prior. 


Sift. 
3- Deftrudtiong 


RUL 


3g. DecfruStion ; lofs of happinet or fortune ; overthrow. 


Fecwpurted frowning from nic, asif ruiz b g 
© Leapt fron his eves. Shbulefp. 
a i hofs whom God to ruin has defign’d, 
N He fits for fate, and Arit deftroys their mind. Dryden. 
4. Mirchicf; bane. 
The errors of young men are the ruin of bufinefs. Bacon. 
Fimwgek, and spoil, and ruiz are my gain. liiton. 
To RuN. wa. [ruiner, Fr. from the noun. j 
1.~ io fubvert; to demolifh. 
A nation loying gold muft rule this place, 
Our temples rzi, and our rites deface. Dryden. 
2. To celtroy; to deprive of felicity or fortune. ; 
By thee rais’d I rnin all my foes. Milton. 
Liipofe all honours of the {word and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin witha frown. Dryden. 


A conidcent dependence ill-grounded creates fuch a negli- 
gence, as wiil certainly rtez us in the end. TPake. 

3- To impoverith, : 
She would ruiz me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 


to a large pincuthion fufficient to make her a gown and petti- > 


Addifon. 


coat. 

-To RuvtIx. vw A. 

_a. To fall in ruins. . 

x Hell heard th” unfufferable noife, hell faw 
Meav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fied 
Affrighted, but ftriét tate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound. 

To run to ruin. 

‘Though he his houfe of polifh’d marble build, 
Yet fhall it rwzz like the moth’s frail cell, 
Or fheds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. 

'3- To be brought to poverty or mifery. 

If we are idle, and- difturb the induftrious in their bufinefs, 
we fhall ruin the fafter. : Lecke. 

-To Ru inate. v. a. [from ruin. This word is now obfolete. ] 
>. `D fubvert; to demolith. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 


Ailton. 
2» 


Sandys. 


And ferup Lancafter. Shalefp. 
We'll order well the ftate, 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. Shakefp. 


© bring to meannefs or mifery irrecoverable. 
[he Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 
Dis were already ruinated, and now was his turn to be 


-". Hed. Bacon. 
So fhall the great revenzer ruinate 
‘dim and his iiiue bya dreadful fate. Sandys. 


vA’ TION. a. f. [from ru.nmate.] Subverfion ; demolition ; 

rthrow. Obfolete. 

Oman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the fud- 
den ruination of towns by the Saxons. Camden. 

Rutnous. adj. [ruinofus, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] 
i1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated; demolifhed. 

It is lefs- dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are de- 
gayed, and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is 
TUINGUS. Hayward. 

-2. Mlifchievous ; pernicious; baneful; deftructive. 
The birds, 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous, 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bufh and pray, 

‘To gratulate thp et return of morn. Milton. 

Thofe fucceffes jaere glorious, which bring bencfit to 
the world, than fuge,suinous ones, as are dyed in human 
blood. Glenville. 

A flop might be put to that raizas practice of gaming. Sw. 

Ru‘inousty. adv. [from rvinous. } 
1. Ina ruinous manner. 
2. Milchievoufly ; deilructively. 

If real uneafineifes may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary onts, his own decree will retort the moft ruino: fly 
on himfelf. Decay of Picty. 

RULE. 2. f/f. Lregula, Lat J 
1. Government; empire; iway; fupreme command. 
Iam affani'd, that women 
She d feek for rude, fupremacy, or {way, 


VW linn they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 
Atay he live 
F.ver bclov’d, and loving may his rule be ! Shake/p. 


A wiie fervant fhall have rele over a‘ fon that cautetrh 
fhame. Preve: bs xvii. 2. 
‘There being no law of nature nor pofitive law cf God, 
that determines wlech is the pofitive heir, the right of fuc- 
cefon, and confequently of bearing reie, could not have 
becin determined. Lecke. 
This makes them apprehenfive of every tendency, to en- 
dancer that form of yule cflablifhed by the law of their 


country. Aldijen. 
luftruét me whence this uproar; 
And wherefore Vance, the {worn tricnd to Rome, 
Should ipuro avaindt our sede, and flir 
Lise uibutary provinces to war. A. Philips. 


ez UMS 


Sev'n years the trayttor rich Mycenze fway?d, 

And his ftern rule the greaaniag land obey d. 
2. An infiruinent by which lines Aye drawn. 

If your influence be quite dam™] up 
With black ufurping miits, fome getizrle taper, 
Though arufh-candle from the wicker bo:k« 
OFf fome clay habitation, vift us l 
With thy long leveil’d rule of fiream‘ng light. 
A judicious artift will ufe his eye, 


Pe fren 


Ai ts. 
but he will truft ouly to 


. his rzde. Sout Ps Sermens. 
3- Canon; precept by which the thoughts or ations are 
direéted. 


Adam's fin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the 
creatures to a reluclation. Bacon. 

‘This little treatife will furnifh you with infallible rules of 
judzing truly. Dryden. 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale; 

Sce’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, è 

And where exceptions o’er the general r'e prevail. Dry. 

We profefs to have embraced a religion, which contains 


the moft exact rules for the government of our lives. Tiliot/. 
We owe to chriftianity the difcovery of the moft certain 
and perfeét rule of life. Lilotjon. 
4- Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 
Some fay he’s mad; others, that lefler hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rute. Shake/p. 


Yo Rue. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To govern; to controll; to manage with power and au- 
thority. 
It is a purpos’d thing 

To curb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer’t, and live with fuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rz/d. 


Shakefp. 
Marg’ret fhall now be queen, and rz/e the king; de 


But I will rule bath her, the king, and realm. Shakefp. 
A greater power now rui’d him. Ailton. 
Rome! ’tis thine alone with awful fway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Difpofing peace and war thy own majeftick way. Dry. 
2. To manage. 
He foughttotake unto him the ruling of the affairs. x Zac. 


3- No fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope's licenfe, his adverfaries muft 
have been filent; for that’s a ruled cafe with the {chool- 
men. "bir 

TeRure. v. n. To have power or command. aen oe 

Judah yet rulth with God, and is faithful with the 
faints. - Fofa xi. 12. 
Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus advanc’d ! 

Creatcd in his image, there to dwell, 
And worthip him; and in reward to ruiz 


Over his works. AT Ito, 
We fubdue and re'e over all other creatures ; and ufe for 
our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 
He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 
fhew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. socke. 
Rv'Ler. 7. /. [from rede.] 
1. Governour ; one that has the fupreme command. 
Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolifh. Sidney. 


God, by his cternal providence, has ordained kings; and 


the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous manfion was defign’d 
‘To pleate the mighty rulers of mankind ; 
Inferior temples ufe on either hand. Addi fit, 


2. An inftrument, by the direétion of which lines are drawn. 
They know how to draw a {traight line between two points 


by the fide ofa reler. AZosx6:. 
Rum. n: f 
1. A country parfon. A cant word. 
Pm grown a mere Mopus; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and rufty dull reams. Stuf. 


2. A kind of Spirits diflilled from moloflés. 
Ye RUMBLE. v. 2. (rommelen, Dutch.} To make a hoarie 
Jow continucd noifc. 
The trembling Rreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur folt, 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bea 
A bafe’s part amungit their conforts oit, 
Now forc’d to overAow with brackifh tears, 


With troublous noife did dull their dainty cars. Niih g 
Rumble thy belly full, fpit fire, fpout rain; sa 

Norrain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters; 

I tax not you, you clements, with unkindnets. Saaki 


At the rufhing of his chariots, and at the remblinz of Wis 
wheels, the fathers fhall not look back to their children tor 
lonofs A i 3 
fecb!enefs. R Teremiab xlvii. a 

Our courtier thinks that hes prefert’aé, whom every 
man cnvics ; - 
VV hen love fo ritarbdes in liin RA E Koan no Me 


cp comes in hi; 
ECCS, 


re x "z aT, 
> 
AÀ po : j 4? 


RUM 


Apollo flaits, and Parnaffus fhakes 


At the rude ruawéb’ing Baralipton makes. Rofcommon, 
"The fire fhe fann’d, with greater fury burn’d, 
Runbling within. Dryden, 


Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Tab’ring with colick pangs, and clofe confin’d, 
In vain fought iffue from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 
On a fudcen there was heard a moft dreadful rumbling noife 
within the entrails of the machine, after which the mountain 
burft. Addifan. 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 
have been fhook from their refpective thrones, by the rumbling 
of a wheelbarrow. Spečlator. 


RU'MBLER. 7z. /- [from rumble.] “The perfon or thing that 
rumbles. 
Ru/MINANT. adj. [ruminant, Fr. ruminans, Latin.] Having 
the property of chewing the cud. 
Ruminant creatures have a power of directing this peri- 
ftaltick motion upwards and downwards. Ray. 
‘The defcription, given of the mufcular part of the gullet, 
is very exact in ruminants, but not in men. Derham, 
Jo RU'’MINATE. v. x. [ruminer, Fr. rumino, Lat.] 
x. To chew the cud. 
Others fill’d with pafture gazing fat, 
Or bedward ruminating. Miilten. 
The neceffity of fpittdle to diflolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duds 
of animals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely 


open. JAA: buthnot. 
On graffy banks herds ruminating lie. Thomfon. 
2. To mufe; to think again and again. 
Alone fometimes the walk’d in fecret where, 
To ruminate upon her difcontent. Fairfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling ftates. Waller. 


I am at a folitude, an houfe between Hampftead and Lon- 
don, wherein fir Charles Sedley died! this circumftance fets 
me a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in which 
men of wit exercife themfelves, Steele. 

He practifes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the fub- 
ject s; and perhaps in two nights and days roufes thofe fevera] 
ideas which are neceflary. ° JFatts. 

To Ru’MINATE. V.a. [rumino, Lat.] 
x. To chew over again. 
2. To mufe on; to meditate over and over again. 
Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought, 
By duty ruminated. j 
Knock at the ftudy, where he keeps, 
To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. 
‘The condemned Englifh 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger. 

Mad with defire fhe ruminates her fin, 

And wifhes all her wifhes o’er again ; 

Now. fhe defpairs, and now refolves to try ;° 

Won’'d not, and wou’d again, fhe knows not why. 

Rumtrra‘Tion. n. f. [ruminatio, Lat. from panned 
x. The property or aét of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is given to animals, to enable them at once to 

lay up a great {tore of food, and afterwards to chew it. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryd. 


Arb. 
z, Meditation; reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from many ob- 
jects, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moft hu- 
morous fadnefs. Shake/peare. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 
He mourns the weaknefs of thefe latter times. Lhomfon. 
Zo Ru’MMAGE. wv. a. [ranmen, German, to empty. Skinner. 
rimari, Lat ] To fearch; to plunder; to evacuate. 
Our greedy feamen rummage every hold, 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheft. Dryden. 
To RUMMAGE. v. n. To fearch places. 


A tox was rummaging among a great many caryed figures, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. 
Some on antiquated authors pore ; 
Rummage for fenfe. Dryden. 
I have often rumznaged for old books in Little-Britain and 
Duck-Lane. Swift. 
Ru’MMER. 2. f. [roemer, Dutch.] A glafs; a drinking cup. 
Imperial Rhine beftow’d the generous rummer. Philips. 
RU’MOU n. J- [reumeur, Fr. rumor, Lat.] Flying or popu- 
lar report; bruit; fame. 


We hold rusisur from what we fear. Shake/peare. 
There ran a rumsur 
OF many worthy fellows that were out. Shakefpeare. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no Jefs account. Shakefpearc. 


‘This rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea, Luke. 
Rumour next and chance, 


And tumult and confufion all embroil’d, Milton. 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, 

‘That times to come fhould fee the Trojan race 

Her Carthage ryin. Dryden, 


Ne, CXXIY. 


L’Efrrange. 


RUN 


To Ru’mMour. v. d. [from the noun.] To report abroad; to 


bruit. 
Catefby, rumour it abroad, 


That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die. Shale/peare, 
All abroad was rumour’d, that this day 
Samfon fhould be brought forth. ALi lton. 
"Twas 7 umour’d, 
My father "{cap’d from out the citadel. D: yden. 


Ru’MouRER. z. f. [from urnur. ] Reporter; 


news. 
A flave 
Reports, the Volfcians, with two feveral powers, 
Are entered into the Roman territories. 
— Go fee this rumouwrer whipt: it cannot be. 


Romp. z. f. [rumpf, German. 
Iı. The end of the backbone. J 


At her rump fhe growing had behind 
A fox’s tail. 
If his holinefs would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainit horfe’s rump, 
He might b’ equipt from his own ftable. 
Rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrew’d. 
Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine, 
‘To eafe her itch againft the ftump, 
And difmally was heard to whine, 
All as the fcrubb’d her meazly rump. 
2. ‘The buttocks. 
A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, ive me, quoth I, 
Aroint the witch!—the rump fed ronyon cries, 
He charg’d him firft to bind 
Crowdero’s hands on rump bebind. ftudibras. 
To RU'MPLE. vu. q. [rompelen, Dutch.] To crufh or contraét 
a inequalities and corrugations; to crufh together out of 
pe. 
Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
‘Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmerz. 
rumpled petticoats, or tumbled_ beds,_ 
Or difcompos’d the head-drefs of a prude. 5 
Never put on a clean apron, ’till you bave made your lady’s 
bed, for fear of rumplimg yc ur apron. Swift. 
Ru'mPLE. x. / [hnympelle, Saxon.] Pucker; rude phit. 
Fair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutila. ‘id change her faultlefs make 
For 5 "“Gumple of her camel-back. Dryden. 
Ze RUN. v.a. pret. ran. [rinnan, Gothick; nnan, Saxon; 
rennen, Dutch ] 3 
1. To move fwiftly; to ply the legs in fuch a manner, as that 
both feet are at every ftep off the ground at the fame time; 
to make hafte; to pafs with very quick pace. 
Their feet ruz to evil, and make hafte to fhed blood. 


fpreaeer of 


Shake/pi 


Spenfer. 


Prior. 
Kinge 


Swift. 


Shake/p. 


Prov, 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gez. xxiv. 29- 


When fhe knew Peter’s voice, fhe raz in, and told how 
Peter ftood before the gate. Ais xii, THO 
Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe, 
He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden. 
Let a fhoe-boy clean your fhoes and run of errands. Swift. 

2. To ufe the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can rux 


about. Locke. 
3- To move in a hurry. 


The prieft and people ruz about, 
And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their fafety were to quit 
Their mother. Ben. Fobnfox. 
4. To pafs on the furface, not through the air. 
The Lord fent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the 


ground. Exodus ix. Z5. 
5. To rum violently. 


Iet not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows run upon 
thee, and thou lofe thy life. Judges xviii. 25. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I fwear, 
‘Your fafety more than mine was thus my care; 
eft of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 
Your fhip fhou’d run againft the rocky coaft. Dryden 
They have avoided that rock, but ryz upon another no lefs 
dangerous. Burnet. 
difcover thofe fhoals of life which are concealed, in order 
to keep the unwary from 7 xzning upon them, Aa lifon. 
6. To take a courfe at fea. 
Running under the ifland Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat. AEs xxvii. 14. 
7. To contend in a race. 
A horfe- boy, being lighter than you, may be trufted to ruz 
races with Jefs damage to the horfes. Swift. 
8. To flys not to ftand. It is often followed by away in this 
fenfe. 


My confcience will ferve me to raz from this Jew, my 
matter. Shate[peare. 
22 Xk The 


Dryden, 


RUN 


The difference between the valour of the Irith rebels and 
the Spaniards was, that the one raz away before they were 
charged, and the other ftreight after. Bacon. 

Lie Ido not fee a face 

Weorthy aman, that dares look up and ftand 

Onesthunder out; but downward all like beafts, : 

Running away at every flath. Benj. Fobnfon. 

The reft difpers’d run, fome difguis’d, 


To unknown coafts ; fome to the fhores do fly. Daniel. 
“They, when they’re out of hopes of flying, 
Will run away from death by dying. FIudibras. 
Your child fhrieks, and runs away at a frog. Locke. 
9. To ftream; to flow. 
My ftatues, 
Like a fountain, with a hundred fpouts, 
Did ruz pure blood. ; Shake/peare- 


I command, that the conduit rxz nothing but claret. Shak. 
‘The precious ointment upon the head -ruz down upon 
Aaron’s beard. Pfalm cxxxiii. 2. 


In fome houfes, wainfcots -will fweat, fo that they will 

almoit run with water. : acon. 

Rivers ruz potable gold. Milton. 
Caicus roJl’d a crimfon flood, 

And Thebes raz red with her own natives blood. Dryden. 


‘The greateft veflel, when full, if you pour in ftill, it muft 
run out fome way, and the more it rzs out at one fide, the 
lefs it runs out at the other. - Temple. 

Innumerable iflands were covered with flowers, and inter- 
woven with fhining feas that ran among them. Addifin. 

Her fields he cloath’d, and chear’d her blafted face 

With running fountains and with fpringing grafs. Addifon. 

to. To be liquid; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
little hole, in which put quickfilver wrapped in a piece of 
linnen, and it will fix and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacon. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 
he mountain flands; nor can the rifing fun 

Unfix her frofts, and teach ’em how to run. 

As wax di » @5-ice begins to run, 

And trickle into drops befòre the fun. 

So melts the youth. 

rx. To be fufible ; to melt. 
Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way ; 

‘This iron heart, which no impreffion mak 

From wars, melts down, and runs, if the. Sack. Dryden. 

Suffex iron ores runs freely in the fire. PV codward.. 

‘Your iron muft not burn in the fire; that is, ru or melt ; 
for then it will be brittle. Moxon. 

12. To pafs; to proceed. 

You, having ruz through fo much publick bufinefs, have 
found out the fecret fo little known, that there is a time to give 
it over. Temple. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the fhort revolution 
of time, we fo fwiftly rum over here, ’tis clear, that all the 
happinefs, that can be imagined in this fleeting ftate, is not 
valuable in refpeét of the future. Locke. 

13- To away; to vanifh. 
As fat as our time runs, we fhould be very glad, in moft 
parts of our lives, that it raz much fafter. Addifon. 
14. To have a legal courfe; to be praétifed. 
uftoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once forall; whereas intereft rums as well upon 
our fhips as goods, and muft be yearly paid. Child. 
15- To have a courfe in any dire€tion. - 
A hound runs counter, ‘and yet draws dry foot well. Shak. 
Little is the wifdom, where the flight 

So runs againtt all reafon. Shakefpeare. 

‘That punifhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and confequently has not the force of a law, in coun- 
tries where the generally allowed practice runs counter to it, 
is evident. Locke. 

Had the prefent war ruz againft us, and all our attacks upon 
the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy to 


Addzfon. 


Addifon. 


be determined on fo impraéticable an undertaking.  Addifon. 
16. To pafs in thought or fpeech. 
Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate; 
Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 
The day wou'd fooner than the tale be done. - Dryden. 


By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this way of run- 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato’s pre- 
exiitence. Csilier. 

Virgil, in his firt Georgick, has rum into a fet of precepts 
foreign to his fubjeé&s. Addifon. 
Raw and injudicious writers propofe one thing for their 
fubje&t, and ruz off to another. Felt.n. 
37. To be mentioned curforily or in few words. 

The whole rzs on fhort, like articles in an account ; 

whereas, if the fubjeé&t were fully explained, each of them 

* might take up half a page. Arbuthnot. 
18. T'o have a continual tenour of any kind. 

Difcourfes ram thus among the cleareft obfervers: it was 


RUM 


faid, tbat the prince, without any imaginable ftain of his re- 
ligion, had, by the fight of foreign courts, much corrobo- 


rated his judgment. Wotton. 
> The inge ordinary ftyle runneth, our fovereign lord the 
king. aunderfon. 


o be bufied upon. 
His grifly beard his penfive bofom fought, 
And all on Laufus ran his reftlefs thought. Dryden. 
When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 
good circumftances of it; when *tis obtained, our minds ruz 
wholly on the bad ones. Swift. 
20. To be popularly known. 
Men gave them their own namés, by which they run a 


19. 


great while in Rome. Temple. 
2x. To have reception, fuccefs, or continuance. 
22. To go on by fucceffion of parts. 
She faw with joy the line immortal ran, 
Each fire impreft, and glaring in his fon. Pope. 


23. To proceed in a train of conduét. 

If you fufpend your indignation againft my brother, till you 
can derive from him better teftimony of his intent, you fhould 
run a certain courfe. Shake/peare. 

24. To pafs into fome changé. 

Is it really defirable, that there fhould be fuch a being in 
the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not ruz 
into confufion, and ruin mankind? Lillot fon. 

Wonder at my patience ; 
Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaft, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diftraéted ? Addifon. 
25. To pafs. 


We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run 


through. Taylor. 
26. To proceed in a certain order. 
ay yet wants much of his race to run. Ailton. 
Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 
And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden: 


‘This church is very rich in relicks, which rum up as high as 
Daniel and Abraham. Add; O72» 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all 

the intermediate degrees, till it ops in an intenfe red. Arbuth. ` 
27. Tobe in force. 

Ths owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years pro- 
fits of his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the 
procefs that runneth againft him. Bacon. 

The time of inftance fhall not commence or ruz till after 
conteftation’of fuit. Ayliffe. 

28. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant of what report ran of himfelf, and 

how he had loft the hearts of his fubje@s. Knolles. 
29. “Yo be carried on in any manner. 

Conceffions, that zn as high as any, the moft charitable 
proteftants make. Atterbury. 

In popifh countries the power of the clergy runs higher, 
and excommunication is more formidable. Ayliffe. 

30. To havea track or courfe. s á 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus ruz up above 
the orifice. Wi eman. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run. Boyle. 

31. To pafs progreffively. 

‘The planets do not of themfelves move in curve lines, but 

are kept in them by fome attractive force, which, if once 


fufpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cheyne. 
32. To make a gradual progrefs. 
e wing’d colonies 
There fettling, feize the fweets the bloffoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 


33- To be predominant. 

This ruz in the head of a late writer of natural hiftory, 
who is not wont to have the moft lucky hits in the condué& of 
his thoughts. Woodward. 

34. To tend in growth. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore 

let him feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bac. 
35- To grow exuberantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful. bough, whofe’branches ruz over the 
wall. Genefis xlix. 22. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into 
cits, or run into wits. Tatler. 

If the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips to ruz to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 

In fome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa- 

` tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 

Magnanimity may run up to profufion or extravagance. Pope. 

36. T o excern pus or matter. 

Whether his flefh ruz with his iffue, or be ftopped, it is 

his uncleannefs. Leviticus xiii. 3. 
37- To become irregular; to change to fomething wild. 


Many have run out of their wits for women. 1 Efdr. iv. 
Our king return’d, 

‘The mufe raz mad to fee her exil’d lord ; 

On the crack'd ftage the bedlam heroes roar’d. Granville. 


38. To 


KUN 


38. To A a by artifice or fraud. 
ath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this tak’n up all forts of ware, 

And rua int’ ev’ry tradefman’s book, 

Till both turn’d bankrupts. 

Run in truft, and pay for it out of your wages. Swift. 

39- To fall by hafte, paffion, or folly into fault or misfortune. 
If thou rememb’reft not the flighteft folly, 

That ever love did make thee run into, 

Thou haft not lov’d. Shake/peare. 

Solyman himfelf, in punifhing the perjury of another, razz 
into wilful perjury himfelf, perverting the commendation of 
juftice, which he had fo much defired, by his moft bloody and 
unjuft fentence. Knolles. 

From not ufing it right, come all thofe miftakes we run 
into in our endeavours after happinefs. Lecke. 

40. To fall; to pafs. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are fuficiently dif- 
tinguifhed ; but near the borders they ruz into one another, 
fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts. 

41. To have a general tendency. 

‘Temperate climates ruz into moderate governments, and 

the extremes into defpotick power. Swift. 
42. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a confederating with him, to whom the facrifice is 

offered ; for upon that the apoftle’s argument rus. Atterbury. 
43- To go on with violence. 

‘Tarquin, renning into all the methods of tyranny, aftcr a 

cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 
44- To Run afte. To fearch for; to endeavour at, though 
out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, rus 
after {fimilies, to make it the clearer to itfelf ; which, though 
it may be ufeful in explaining our thoughts to others, is no 
right method to fettle true notions in ourfelves. Locke. 

45- To Run away with. To hurry without confent. 

Thoughts will not be direéted what objeéts to purfue, but 
Tun awaj with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view. Locke. 

46. To Run in with. To clofe; to comply. 

‘Though Ramus run in wit’ the firt reformers of learning, 
in his-oppofition to Ariftotle; yet he has given us a plaufible 
fy tem. Baker. 

47- Zo Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much fecurity, the fame fhould ruz on, 
foon might we feel our eftate brought to thofe lamentable 
terms, whereof this hard and heavy fentence was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker. 

48. To RuN over. To be fo full as to overflow. 
He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs er 

With unchew’d morfels, while he churns the gore. 

49: To be fo much as to overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, runs over the 
veffels they are in, and poflefs more place than when they 
were cool. Digby. 

50. To RuN out. To be at an end. 

When a leafe had ruz out, he ftipulated with the tenant to 


reign up twenty acres, without leffening his rent, and no great 
abatement of the fine. Swift. 


Fdudibras. 


7 


Dryd. 


51. To RUN out. To fpread exuberantly. 
Infe&tile animals, for want of blood, ruz all czt into 
legs. Flammond. 
The zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a fruitful 
trec. 


Taylor. 

Some papers are written with regularity; others run out 

into the wildnefs of effays. Spectator. 
52. Tə Run out. T o expatiate. 

Nor is it fufficient to run out into beautiful digreffions, un- 

lefs they are fomething of a piece with the main defign of the 


Georgick. Addijon. 
On all occafions, fhe run out extravagantly in praife of 
Hocus. Arbuthnot. 


‘They keep to their text, and ruz out upon the power of 
the pope, to the diminution of councils. Baker. 
He fhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out 
into long defcriptions. Broome. 
53- To Run out. “To be wafted or exhaufted. 
He hath run out himfelf, and led forth 
His defp’rate party with him; blown together 
Aids of all kinds. Benj. Fobnfon. 


‘Th’ eftate russ out, and mortgages are madc, 


‘Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden. 
From growing riches with good cheer, 

‘To running cut by ftarving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what fhe gives, 


We really wonder how fhe lives! 
And had her ftock been tefs, no doubt, 
She muft have long ago rum ort. 
Zo Run. wv. a: 
1. To pierce; to flab. 
Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the ear with a 
love fong. Shake/peare. 


Swift. 


5 


2. To force; to drive. 


R U N 


Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander upon the 
occafion : Philander reprefented his miftrefs in fuch ftrong 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, and- 
before twelve he was ruz through the body. SpeTator. 


In nature, it is not convenient to confider every difference 
that is in things, and divide them into diftin clafies: this 
will rxz us into particulars, and we fhall be able to eftablifh 
no general truth. Locke. 

‘Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unufual firefs 
may difcourage ir, yet this muft not rz it, by an over-great 
fhynefs of difficulties, into -a lazy fauntring about ordinary 
things. Locke. 

3- To force into any way or form. 

Some, ufed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that f{cience in divinity or politick enquiries 5 
others, accuftomed to retired {peculations, 72 natural philo- 
fophy into metaphyfical notions. Locke. 

What is raifed in the day, fettles in the night; and its cold 
runs the thin juices into thick fizy fubftances. Cheyne. 

The daily complaifance of gentlemen ruzs them into va- 
riety of expreffions ; whereas your fcholars are more clofe, 
and frugal of their words. Felton. 

4. To drive with violence. 

They ran the fhip aground. Ais xxvii. 4T. 

This proud Turk offered {cornfully to pafs by without vail- 
ing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, fet upon him 
with fuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to run both their 
gallies on fhore. Knelles. 

A talkative perfon runs himfelf upon great inconveniencies, 
by blabbing out his own or others fecrets. Ray, 

5. To melt. 


The pureft gold muft be run and wafhed. 
6. To incur. 


He runzeth two dangers, that he fhall not be faithfully coun- 


Felin. 


felled, and that he fhall have hurtful counfel given. Bacon. 
‘The tale I tell is only of a cock, 
Who had not run the hazard of his life, 
Rad he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 
Confider the hazard I have run to fee you here. Dryden. 


O thatI could now prevail with any one to count up what. 
he hath got by his moit beloved fins, what a dreadful anger 


he runs. Calamy. 
I fhall run the. danger of being fufpeéted to have forgot 
what I am about. Locke. 


7- To venture; to hazard. 

He would himfelf be in the Highlands to receive them, 

and +z his fortune with them. Clarendon. 
‘Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 


With them thy fate, with them new walls expect, Denk. 
A wretched exil’d crew 

Refolv’d, and willing under my command, 

To rua all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden, 


8. To import or export without duty. 


Heavy impofitions leffen the import, and are a {trong temp- 
tation of running goods. 


Surft, 
9. To profecute in thought. 


To run the world back to its firt original, and view nature 
in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in 
the firft inftance of his creative power, is a refearch too great 
for mortal enquiry. South. 

The world hath not ftood fo long, but we can fill run it 
up to thofe artlefs ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a foul, and ruz 
it up to its punélum faliens. Collier. 

I have chofen to prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts, 
rather than rxz a needlefs treatife upon the fubject at 
length. Felton. 

ro. To pufh. 

Some Englith fpeakers rum their hands into their pockets, 
others look with great attention on a piece of blank paper. Add. 

Ir. Yo Run down. To chafe to wearinefs. 

‘They ran down a ftag, and the afs 
honeftly. 

12. Zo RUN down. To cruth; to overbear. 
‘Though out-number’d, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down, 

‘Their duty never was defeated. Findibras. 

Some corrupt affeétions in the foul urge him on with fuch 
impetuous fury, that, when we fee a man overborn and run 
down by them, we cannot but pity the perfon, while we ab- 
hor the crime. South. 

It is no fuch hard matter to convince or run down a drun- 


kard, and to anfwer any pretences he can alledge for his 
fin. 


divided the prey very 
L Eftrange. 


South. 

The common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is ruz down by the licenfe of thefe times. Berkley. 


13- To RuN ewer. To recount curforily. | 
I {hall ruz them over flightly, remarking chiefly what is 
obvious to the cyc. Kay. 


I fhall 


RUN 


I fhall not ruz over all the particulars, that would Mew 
what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Locke. 

Zo Run over. “io contfider curfurily. 

“‘Fhefe four every man fhould raz over, before he cenfures 
the works he fhall view. TF otton. 
If warun over the other nations of Furop, we fhall only 
pafs thro fo many different {cenes of poverty. Addifor. 
15- To run through. 
Should a man ru over the whole circle of earthly pleafures, 
he w6uld be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatif- 
faction. ‘ Sout. 
Run. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
a1. A&ét of running. 
The afs fets up a hideous bray, and fetches a ruz at them 
open-mouth. L’ Ef? ange. 
2. Courfe; motion. , 

Want of motion, whereby the ruz of humours is ftayed, 

furthers putrefaction. acon. 
3- Flow; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to pleafe 

the ear. Broome. 
4. Courfe; procefs. 
5- Way of manazement; uncontrolled courfe. , 

Talk of fome other fubjeét; the thoughts of it make me 

mad; our family muft have their rrez. A buthnet. 
6. Long reception; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoffible for detached papers to have a general run 

or Jong continuance, if not diverfifed with humour. dddi/on. 
7. Modifh clamour. 

You cannot but have obferved, what a violent run there is 

among too many weak people againft univerfity education. Sw. 
8. At the long Run. In fines; in conclufion; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moft part 
mortal in the long run of the difeafe. lVifeman. 

Wiickcdnefs may profper for a while; but aż the Jong un, he 
that fets all knaves at work, will pay them. L’Efirange. 

Shuffling may ferve for atime, but truth will moft certainly 
carry it at the long run. LE firange. 

Hath falfhood proved at the long run more for the advance- 
ment of his eftate than truth? Tillot fon. 

RU’NAGATE. z. f: [corrupted from renegat, Fr.] A fugitive; 
sebel; apoifare. ` * See 
The wretch compel'd, a runagate became, 

And learn’d what ill a mifer ftate doth: breed. Sidney. 

God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity; but letteth the 
runegates continue in fcarcenefs. Pjalm lxviii. 6. 

I dedicate myfelf to your fweet pleafure, 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shake/fp. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding; 
fo the Jews, after they had crucified the fon of God, became 
runagates. Raleigh. 

Runaway. z. f. [run and away.] One that flies from dan- 
ger; a fugitive. 
Come at once, 
For the clofe night doth play the runaway, 
And we are ftaid for. Shake/peare. 
Thou runaway, thcu coward, art thou fled? 

Speak in fome bufh; where do’ft thou hide thy head? Staż. 
Ru‘NDLE. 2. /: [corrupted from reundle, of round.) 
1. A round; a ftep of a ladder. 

‘Lhe angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees ; 
we are toconfider the feveral fteps and rundles we are to afcend 
by. Dupta. 

2. A peritrochium ; fomething put rund an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, ftiled axis in peritrochio, con- 
fifts of an axis or cylinder, having a runde about it, wherein 
are faftened divers {pokes, by which the whole may be turned 
round. Wilkins. 

Ru'NDLET. 7. f [perhaps runlet or roundlet.| A {mall barrel. 


Set a runcdiet of verjuice over again{t the fun in fummer, to 
fee whether it will fweeten. Bacon. 


RUNG. pret. and part. paff. of ring. 

‘The heav’ns and all the conftellations rung. Milter. 
Ru‘’NNEL. 2. /. [from run.] A rivulet; a fmall brook. 

With murmur loud, down from the mountain's fide, 


A little ruz»e/ tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 
RUNNER. 2. /. [from run.] 
xr. One that runs. 
2. A racer. 
Fore-fpent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I Jay me down a little while to breathe. Shake/prare. 
Flere thofe that in the rapid courfe delight, 
The rival runzers withcut order ftand. Dryden. 


3. A meflenger. 


To Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than 

to the runners of the poft-office. Swift. 
++ A fhooting fprig. 

In every root there will be onc runner, which hath little 

buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 

5- One of the ftones of a mill. 


The mill goes much heavier by the ftone they call the r7- 
mer, being fo large. 
&. A bird. 


Adertimer. 


A inf. 


R U 


RENNET. m.f- [zerunnen, Saxon, coagulated 7 A liquor 
made by ftceping the ftomach of a calf in hot water, aid 
ufed to coagulate milk for curds and cheeie. Ir is tomietimes 
written rennet. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of ranne? to gather 
cheefe. ; Bason. 
It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. Aore. 
The milk in the ftomach of calves, coagulated by the run- 
zet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arbuti.. 

Ru’Nnwion. z. f. frognuant, Fr. {crubbing. ] A paltry {curvy 

wretch. 
You witch! vou poulcat! you ruzzion! Sheke/p. 

RUNT. 2./. [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, fignifies a bull or 
cow, and is ufed in contempt by us for fmall cattle; as seyfrd, 
the Welfh term for a horfe, is ufed for a worthlefs horfe.] 
Any animal {mall below the natural growth of the kind. 

Reforming T weed 
Hath fent us ruzts even of her church’s breed. Clcaurland. 
Of tame pigeons, are cropers, carriers, and runis. /f aiton. 
This overgrown runt has ftruck off his heels, lowered his 
foretop, and_contraéted his fizure. Addifon, 

RuPrion. 2./. [rupius, Lat.] Breach; folution of continuity. 

The plenitude of veffels or plethora caufes an extravafa- 
tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. WF ifenan. 

RUPTURE. 2. /. [rupture, Fr. from reptus, Lat. ] 

1. The aét of breaking; ftate of being broken; folution of 


continuity. 
Th’ egg, 
Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
Their callow young. ALilion. 
A lute ftring will bear a hundred weight without ræprere, 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elafticity. Arbuthnot. 
The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, fuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuthiot, 
2. A breach of peace; open hoftility. 
WV hen the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come to 
a rupture, it feems every man’s duty to chufe a fide. Swift. 
3- Burftennefs; hernia; preternatural eruption of the gut. 
The rupture of the groin or fcrotum is the moft common - 
fpecies of hernia. Sharp. 
Yo RUPTURE. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To break; to burft ; 
to fuffer difruption. 
‘The veffels of the brain and memb 
forb the extravafated blood. 
Rvu’PTUREWORT. 2. {. [herniaria, Lat.] A plant. 
The calyx of rupturcwort is quadrifid, or, for the moft 
part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a {tar, having five 
itamina in the centre: the fruit, which grows in the bottom 
of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, round 
capfule, which is divided into eight cells, each of which con- 
tains one fmall pointed feed. ADiller. 
RURAL. adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis, from rura, Lat.] Country; 
exifting in the country, not in Cities; fuiting the country; 
refembling the country. 
Lady, referved to do paftor company honour, 
Joining your fweet voice to the rural mufick of defert. Sid. 
ere is a rural fellow, 
‘That will not be deny’d your highnefs’ prefence ; 
He brings you figs. Stakefpeare. 
We turn 


Lu 


ranes, if ruptured, ab- 


Sharp. 


. To where the filver Thames firft rural gtows. Lheomf iz. 
RurRa‘xrity. Qn. / [from rura/l.] The quality of being 
Ru/RALNESS. rural, Diez- 
Ru’Ricouisr. 2. f. [ruricola, Latin.] An inhabitant of the 

country. Dié. 
Ru’RIGENOUS, adj. [rura and gigno, Latin.] Born in the 
country. z Dici. 


RUSE. n.f- [French.] Cunning ; artifice; 
trick; wile; fraud; deceit. 
nor neceflary, 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and rufes, 
which thefe timid creatures ufe to fave themfelves. Kay. 

RUSH. 2x. /. [pirc, Saxon. ] 

I. A plant. 

A rufb hath a fower compofed of many leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe; from the 
centre of which rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
fruit or hufk, which is generally three-cornered, opening inte 
three parts, and full of roundith feeds : they are planted with 
great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, in order to pre- 
vent the water from wefhing away the earth ; for the roots of 
thefe ru/hes fatten themfelves very deep in the ground, and mat 


themfelves near the furface, fo as to ho!d the carth clofely to- 
gether, 


little firatagem ; 
A French word neither elegant 


ANdsller. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of ru/bes l am fure you are not prifoner. Sthake/p. 


Man but a ryp againft Othello’s breait, 

And he retires. Shatelpreare. 
Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d, rufbes ftrew’d, cob- 
webs fwept? Shakelpeare. 
Your farm requites your pains ; š 
Though rxfbes overipread the neighb’ring plains. 


Dryden. 
4 


2. Any 


2. Any thing proverbially worthless. 
Not arufp matter, whether apes go on four legs or two. 


j DL’ Eftrange. 
What occafion haft thou to give up ? John Bull’s friend- 
fhip is not worth a rub. Arbuthnot. 


RusH-CANDLE. 4. f. [rufb and candle.] A {mall blinking 
taper, made by ftripping a rufh, except one {mall ftripe of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. 

Be it moon or fun, or what you pleafe ; 
And if you pleafe to call it a ru/fb-candle, 


Henceforth it fhall be fo for me. Shakefp. 
If your influence be quite dam’d up 

With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 

‘Though a ruf5-candle from the wicker hole ; 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. Milton. 


To Russ. v. n. [hnpeoran, Saxon.] To move with violence ; 

to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 
he liers in wait hafted and rufed upon Gibeah. Judges. 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might ru/ upon the camp of the Jews. x Adac. 
very one that was a warrior ru/hed out upon them. Judith. 


Armies ru/h to battle in the clouds. Ailton. 
Why wilt thou rzf to certain death, and rage 

In raf’ attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden. 
Defperate fhould he ru/b, and lofe his life, 

With odds opprefs’d-. Dryden. 


‘They will always ftrive to be good chriftians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to rz/ into the office of 
princes or minifters. Sprat. 

You fay, the fea 

Does with its waves fall backward to the Weft, 

And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eaft ; 

While this revolving motion does indure, r 

The deep muft reel, and rx/b from fhoar to fhoar. Blackm. 

With a rufhirg found th’ affembly bend 


Diverfe their fteps. Pope. 
Now funk the fun from his aereal height, 
And o’er the fhaded billows ru/f6’d the night. Pope. 


At firft an azure fheet it rufbes broad, 

‘Then whit’ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 

Datfh’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 

A hoary mitt. RE 

RusH. z. j. [from the verb.] Violent courfe. 
A gentleman of his train fpurred up his horfe, and with a 
violent ru/ fevered him from the duke. Dttorn. 
Him while frefh and fragrant time 
Cherifht in his golden prime, 
` Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 

His {mooth cheeks with a downy fhade, 

‘The rujh of death’s unruly wave 

Swept him off into his grave. 

Aufter fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him, 

And with the rz/ of one rude blaft, 

Sham/’d not fpitefully to caft 

All his leaves fo frefh, fo fweet, 

And laid them tremblihg at his feet. 

Ru‘suy. adj. [from ru/b.] 
x. Abounding with rufhes. 
In rufby grounds, fprings are found at the firft (pit AZrt. 
The timid hare to fome lone feat 
Retir’d ; the ru//y fen or rugged furze. 
z. Made of rufhes. 
What knight like him could tofs the ryfy lance. Ticéke/. 
Rusk. 2. f- Hard bread for ftores. 
The lady fent me divers prefents of fruits, fugar, and 
rufk. Raleigh. 
Ru’sma. n.f- A brown and light iron fubftance, with half as 
much quicklime fteeped in water, the Turkifh women make 
their phicshich, to take off their hair. Grew. 
Ru’‘ssetT. adj. [rouffet, Fr. rufus, Lat.] , 
x. Reddifhly brown. 
The morn, inrvfet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eaftward hill. 

Our fummer fuch a ruffet livery wears, 

Asin a garment often dy’d appears. D 5 

2. Newton feems to ufe it for grey; but, if the etymology be 
regarded, improperly. 

This white fpot was immediately encompaífled with a dark 
grey or ruffet, and that dark grey with the colours of the firft 
iris. - Newton. 

3- Coarfe; homefpun; ruftick. Itis much ufed in defcriptions 
of the manners and dreffes of the country, I fuppofe, becaufe 
it was formerly the colour of ruftick drefs: in fome places, 
the rufticks ftll die cloaths fpun at home with bark, which 
muft make them rufet. 

‘Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

Figures pedantical : thefe fummer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 

Henceforth my wooing mind {fhall be expreft 

In ruffet yeas, and honeift kerfy noes. 

N? C IV. 


T homfon. 


Crafbaw. 


Crafbaw. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/peare. 


Lhomfon. l 


Ro’ssetr. z. /. Country drefs. See Rosser 
‘The Dorick diale& has a fweetnefs in its bes like 
a fair fhepherdefs in her country ruf/7t. j 


Dryden. 
RU’ssET. z. f. A name given to feveral fi fe 
Ru’sseTinc. § apples from their colour. ~ orts of pears or 


The ruf/t pearmain is a very pleafant fruit ihui 
long on the tree, and in the confervatory rarkileas bath of he 

eting and pearmain in colour and tafte; the onestdide 
being generally rufét, and the other ftreaked Aike # pear- 


main. 


RUST: z. f: [nuyz, Saxon.] Pdortimer. 
x. The red defquamation of old iron. 
‘This iron began at the length to gather ruft. Flooker. 


Ruf? eaten pikes and fwords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb, 
The hufbandman fhall oft difcover. 


But Pallas came in fhape of ruf, —— 
And *twixt the {pring and hammer thruft, 
Her een fhield, which made the cock 
Stand fti f> as *twere transform’d to ftock. Ftudibras. 
My fcymitar got fome ruff by the fea water. Swift. 
2. The tarnifhed or corroded fuifacs of any metal. 
By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe, 
And fcour his armour from ther of peace. Dr} den. 


3- Lofs of power by inactivity. 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 
Let her fee thy facred truths cleared from all ruff and drofs 


of human mixtures. King C 
Zo Rust. v. n. [from the noun. ] Seer 


1x. To gather ruft; to have the furface tarnifhed er corroded. 
Her fallow leas, 
‘The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumito 
Doth reftupon, while that the culter r. s. 
"That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakefpeare 
Our armours now may ruff, our idle {cy miters : 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufe. 


2. To degenerate in idlenefs. ia 
uft I ruf?in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece. 


Zo Rust. v. a. 
Iı. To make rufty. i 


Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will rufi them. 


Shakefp. 
id 3 by time or pope aAa 

S AL. adj. [rufticus at. rufi Fr. e 

favage 4 boifterous ; brutal 5 ai en ere Bed Bough: 

n he brought me unto fo bare a houfe, that it v 

picture of miferable happinefs and rich Simay faved opiy 
by a company of rvffical villains, full of fweat and duft not 
ss them other than a labourer. Sidney 
is is by a ruffical feverity to banifh all urbani x 
harmleís and confined enil Ah is confiftent with reli ‘ag = 
Brown's Vul 

He confounds the finging and dancing of the Das. anie 

the ru/fical entertainment of the firft Romans. Dryden 
Ru’sTicatiy. adv. [from rufiscal.j Savagely; rudely ; Sans 
elegantly. z 
My brother Jaques he keeps at {chool, 
And report {peaks goldenly of his profit ; 
For my part he keeps me ruftically at home. 
Quintius here was born, 
Whofe thining plough-fhare was in furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 
a And rufiically ig Mig Ma chief of Rome. Dryden 
STICALNESS. 7. /. [from ru/ffical. Th i we 
ruftical ; oe A etmek 3 1 P ARR EPE using 
To Ru’sTIcATE. vV. n. [rufficor, Latin.] To refide in the 
country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rufficated in your com- 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the fake of fee- 
ing the fun, and to fleep becaufe it is night. Pope 

Zo Ru’sTicatTer. v. a. To banith into the country. i 

I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was 


Shake/p. 


fent away, or, inthe uni verhi phrafe, ru/ficated for ever. Spet. 
Ro‘stTicity. 2. f. [ru tcite, Vr. ruff citas, from ruflicus, Lat. } 
I1. Qualities of one that lives in the country ; 


Giesplicitws ans 
leffnefs ; rudenefs; favagenefs. Se pucity 5 art 


‘There prefented himfelf a tall, clownith, youn 
falling before the queen of the fairies, defired nat be tee 
have the atchievement of any adventure, which, d ufing oh 
feaft, might happen ; that being granted, he refted him on 
the floor, unfit fora better place by his ru/ficity. Spenfer 
‘The fweetnefs and rufficity of a paftoral cannot be fo well 
expreft in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightl 
mixt with the Dorick diale&. difor 
This fo general expence of their time would curtail the 
ordinary means of knowledge, as t’would fhorten the oppor- 
tunities of vice ; and fo accordingly an univerfal ruflicity pre- 
fently took place, and ftopped not till it had Over-run the 
whole ftock of mankind. Woodward 
2. Rural appearance. “ 


22 F 22 Z 





Rvu‘sTick. 


Ru'sTICK. adj. [rufficus, Lat.] 
x. Rural; country. 
By Lelius willing miffing was the odds of the Iberian fide, 
and continued fojn the next by the excellent running of a 
* knight, though foftered fo by the mufes, as many times the 
very ruflick people left both their delights and profits to harken 


to hiafongs. Sidney. 
Ze Rude\_untaughe ; inelegant. 


An igfrorant clown cannot learn fine language or a court] 
behaviour, when his raffick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty. Watts. 

3- Brutal; favage. 
My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r ; 
Some rufiick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight, 


Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope. 
4. Artlefs; honeft; fimple. 
5. Plain; unadorned. 
An altar ftood, ruffick, of graffy ford. Milton. 
With unguents fmooth the polifh’d marble fhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a ruffick throne. Pope. 


Rou’stick. 2. f. A clown; a fwain; an inhabitant of the 
country. 

As nothing is fo ride and infolent as a wealthy ruffick, all 
this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his perfon moft unwor- 
thily railed at. : South, 

Ru’sTinEss. 2. f. [from ru/fy.] The ftate of being rufty. 
To Ru’'sTLE. v. n. [hnipzlan, Saxon. ] o make a low con- 
tinued rattle ; to make a quick fucceffion of fmall noifes. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ru//ling of filks, be- 


` tray thy poor heart to woman. Shake/peare. 
e is coming ; I hear the ftraw rufle. Shake/peare. 
‘This life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than 7“/fling in unpaid-for filk. Shake/peare. 


Thick fwarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air 

Bruth’d with the hifs of ru/ling wings. Milton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 

Rifiling from ev’ry quarter of the fky 

North, Eaft, and Weft, in airy fwiftnels vy. 

All begin the attack ; 
Fans clap, filks ru/?’e, and tough whalebones crack. 
Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwans, 
‘That o’er the winding of Cyafter’s {prings, _ f 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruffling wings. Po. 
Ru‘sty. adj. [from ru/?.] 
x. Covered with ruft; infeéted with ruft. : 
After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war 
with a ru/ły fword and empty purfe. Howel. 
Part fcour the rz/?y fhiclds with feam, and part 
Wew grind the blunted ax. 
2. Impaired by inadtivity. : 
Heétor, in his dull and long continued truce, 

Is rufy grown. Shake/peare. 

To Rur. v. n. [rutt, Fr.] Todefire to come together, Ufed 
of deer. 

Ruri. f. (rut, Fr.] 

x. Copulation of deer. ; 

I he time of going to rut of deer is in September ; for that 
they need the whole fummer’s feed to make them fit for ge- 
neration: and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut fomewhat the fooner. Bacon, 


Granville. 


Pope. 


D ryden 


The ground hereof was the obfervation of this partin deer 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of their rut. Bio. 
2. (Route, Fr.] The track of acart whecl. Ain two: th, 
RUTH. n. /. [from rue.] Mercy; pity; tendcrnefs; forrow 
for the mifery of another. 
The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miferics and woful ruth, 
Werc to thofe pagans made an open prey 
All ruth, compaffion, mercy he forgot. 
She fair, he full of bafhfulnefSs and truth 
Lov’d much, hop’d little, and defired nought ; 
He durft not fpeak, by fuit to purchafe rih. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou haft; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their {pleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. fesilton. 
RU'THFUL. af. [r:thand full.] Rueful ; woful. for:ovwful. 
“The inhabitants feldom take a r-thfi.l and reavi' = Cx je- 


rience of thofe harms, which inreétious cifcafes ca. y with 
them. C r ecw- 
Ru’rHFuLi Y. adu. [from ruthful.] 
1. Wofully; fadly. x 


The flower of horfe and foot, loft Ly the valour cf the 
enemy, 7uthful/y perifhed. Ans. ‘>. 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhriekine found 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries e 
Mott ruthfu!ly to tune. 


Syenler. 
3. Wofully. z 


In irony. 

By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lrs, nofe, evzs 
Ruthfully {mear’d. 

Ro’THLEss. adj. [from ruth.] 

fionate ; barbarous. 
What is Edward but a rut’h.3 fea? 
What Clarence but a quickfand of deccit ? Sati ff care. 
The ruthlefs flint doth cut my tender fiet; 
And when I ftart, the cruel people laugh. Si, 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 
And ruthle/s fhed my gall upon the ground. 
‘Their rage the hoftile powers rcftrain, 
All but the ruthle/s monarch ot the main. 
To ruthlefs deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
Their fervid fpirits fires. Ti smfon. 

Ru‘THLEssNEss. z. f. [from ruth/e/s.] WVantof pity. 

Rvu’THLEsLY. adv. [from ruthie/s.] Without pity ; cruelly ; 

barbaroufly. 

RU'TTIER. n. f. [routiere, Fr.] A dircétion of the road or 

courfe at fea. 

Ru’vtisn. adj. [trom rut.] Wanton, libidinous ; falacious ; 

luftful ; lecherous. 
That is an advertifement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of count Roufillon, a foolifh idle boy; but for 


ane CY opaan. 
pitileis 5 uncom>.ai- 


Crucl ; 


. € 268 e 
Sen ds. 


Pope. 


all that very ruttifp. Shuli/p. 
Rye. n. /. [nyze, Saxon.] 
1. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 
Between the acres of the rye, 
Thefe pretty country folks would lye. Slater, 


Rye is more acrid, 
wheat. 
2. A difeafe in a hawk. 
Rye’crass. nu. f- A kind of ftrong grafs. 
Some fow ryegra/s with the corn at Michaelmas. Aor: ver. 


laxative, and lefs nourifhing than 


ut? Jut , », fe 


An; 


>. 


SAB 


Has in Englifh the fame hiffing found as in other 
languages, and unhappily prevails in fo many of out 
words that it produces in the ear of a foreigner a 
continued fibilation. 

§ in the beginning of words it has invariably its 
natural and genuine found: in the middle it is fometimes ut- 
tered with a f{tronger appulfe of the tongue to the palate, like 
Z% as rofe, rofeate, rofy, ofter, nofel, refident, buf, bufinefs. It 
fometimes keeps its natural found; as /oofe, defignation , for 
which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monofyllables it is fometimes s, as in this; 
and fometimes z, as in as, has ; and generally where es ftands 
in verbs for eth, as gives. It feems to be eftablifhed as 
a rule, that no noun fingular fhould end with / fingle: there- 
fore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, an 
e is neverthelefs added at the end, as £00/es bouje; and where 
the fyllable is fhort the / is doubled, and was once Bes as afs, 
anciently affe; wilderne/s, anciently wilderneffe; diftrefs, an- 
* ciently diffreffe. 

SABA’ 


TH. z. £ [Hebrew.] Hofts; powers; armies. 
Holy Lord God of /abaoth. Common Prayer. 
SA’BBATH. n.f. [An Hebrew word fignifying re/?; fabbat, 


French ; /abatum, Latin. 

1. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from them 
eftablifhed among Chriftians for publick worfhip ; the feventh 
day fet apart from works of labour to be employed in piety. 

I purpofe, 

And by our holy /ebsath have I fworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

Glad we return’d up to the coafts of light, 
ara Acti ev’ning. 

ere ev'ry day was /fabbath: only free 
From hours of pray’r, for hours of charity, 
Such as the JeWs from fervile toil releaft, 
W here works of mercy were a part of reft : 
Such as bleft angels exercife above, 
Vary’d with facred hymns and aéts of lovce; 
Such /abbaths as that one fhe now enjoys, 
Ev’n that perpetual one, which fhe employs: 
For fuch vicifficudes in heav’n there are, 
In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. 
2. Intermiffion of pain or forrow; time of reft. 
Never any /abbath of releafe 

Could free his travels and afflictions deep. 

Nor can his bleffed foul look down from heav’n, 
Or break th’ eternal /absath of his reft, 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 


Dry len. 


Danie l. 


To fee her miferies on earth. D: yden. 
Peaceful fleep out the /absath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope. 


SA’ BBATHBREAKER. 2. f- [/abbath and break.] Violater of 
the fabbath by labour or wickednefs. 

The ufurer is the greater /abtathb, eaker, becaufe his plough 
goeth every Sunday. Bacon. 

SABBA‘TICAL. adj. [ fabbaticus, Lat. fabbatigue. Fr. from fab- 
éath.] Refembling the fabbath ; enjoying or bringing inter- 
miffion of labour. 

‘The appointment and obfervance of the /abbatical year, and 
after the feventh /abbatical year, a year of jubilee, is a circum- 
{tance of great moment. Ferbes. 

SA’/BBATISM. 2. f. [from abbatum, Latin.) Obfervance of the 
fabbath fuperftitioufly r gid. 
SA'BINE. 2. f. [ f/abine, Fi. fabina, Latin.] A plant. 

Sabine or favin will make fine hedges, and may be brought 
into any form by clipping, much beyond any of the forts of 
trecs commonly made ufe of for that purpofe. Mortimer. 

Sa‘sir. a. f. [ztbella, Latin.) Fur. 

Salle is worn of great perfonages, and brought out of Ruffia, 
being the fur of a little beaft of that name, efteemed for the 
perfectnefs of the colour of the hairs, which are very black. 
Hence /aé/-, in heraldry, fignifies the black colour in gen- 
tlemens arms. Peal am. 

Furiouty running in upon him, with tumultuous fpeec 1, 
he vi lently raught from his head his rich cap of Jabl s. Kallis. 

The peacocks plumes thy tackle mutt not fail, 
Wor the dear purchatecf the fu//."s tail. Gay. 
Sa’nur.a. [Fr.] Black. A word uled by heralds and poets. 
N CXXIV. 
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Éy this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 
And yield his room to fad fucceeding night, 
Who with her fable mantle ’gan to ade 
The face of carth, and ways of living wight. 

With him enthron’d 
Sat fable vefted night, eldeft of things, 
The confort of his reign. 
They foon begin that tragick play, 
And with their fmoaky cannons banifh day : 
Night, horrour, flaughter, with confufion meet, 
And in their able arms embrace the fleet. Waller. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

And anG and all the ftars that gild her /2é/e throne. D yd. 


Spen/fer. 


Ailton. 


SA BLIERE. n.f. [French.] 

I. A fandpit. Bailey. 

2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not fo thick, 
as a beam. Bailey. 


Sa’sBre. 2. J. [ fabre, French; I fuppofe, of Turkith origina). ] 
& cymetar; a fhort fword with a convex edge; a faulchion. 
‘To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms; 

I afk no other bleffing of my ftars, 

No prize but fame, no miftrefs but the wars. Dryden. 

Seam’d o'er with wounds, which his own fabre gave, 

In the vile habit of a village flave, 

‘The foe deceiv’d. P ope. 
SABULO’SITY. 2. f. [ain a Grittinefs; fandinefs. 
SA’BULOUS. adj. [ fabulum, Latin.] Gritty; fandy. 
SACCADE. n.f. [French.] A violent check the rider gives 

his horfe, by drawing both the reins very fuddenly: a cor- 
rection ufed when the horfe bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 
SACCHARINE. adj. [ faccharum, Latin.] Having the tafte or 
any other of the chief qualities of fugar. 
Manna is an effential /accharine Talt, 
leaves of moft plants. 
SACERDO’TAL. adj. 
to the priefthood. 

‘They have feveral offices and prayers, efpecially for the 

dead, in which functions they ufe Jacerdotal garments. 


{weating from the 
, . Arbuthnot. 
[ facerdotalis, Latin.] Prieftly ; belonging: 


i S. titlingfleet. ; 
He fell violently upon me, without refpect to my fa. > ltal 
orders. Dryden. 


If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, add 
dignity to the perfons intrufted with thefe powers, behold the 
importance and extent of the Jacerdotal c »mmiffion. Atte) bury. 

SA‘CHEL. 7. f. [ faccnlus, Lat.) A fmall fack or bag. 

SACK. n. f. [Dt Hebrew ; odxxO>; ,acus, Latin 3; p sec, Sax. 
It is obfervable of this word, that it is found in «ll languages, 
and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian. ] 

1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large bag. 

Our Jacks fhall be a mean to fack the city, 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. S? thefdear:. 

Vaftius cauftd the authors of that mutiny tò be tnruft into 

fac’s, and in the fight of the fleet caft into the fea. 

2. The meafure of three bufhels. 

3. A woman’s loofe robe. 

To Sack. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put in bags. 

Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 

The grift is sack’d, and every fack weil osund. B ttertər. 

2. [From facar, Spanifh.] To take by itorm; to pulage ;-to 

lunder. 
r Edward Bruce fpoiled and burnt all the old Engl'fh pale in- 
habitants, and /acked and rafed all cities and corpor..te towns. 


Spenjer on D cland. 
PI! make thee floop and bend thy knee, 


Ye ee 3s 


Or fa.é this country with a mutiny. Shake[prars. 
What armies conquerd, perifh`d with thy fword ? 
What cities /a.4'd f Far fax. 


VV Lo fecs thefe difmal heaps, but would deman 1 
AN hat barbarous invadir fae «Z the land? Der ar. 
‘The pe pe himfelf was ever atter unfortunate, Rome bein. 
twice taken and ached in his reign. SUES 2), 
I he great magazine for all kinds of treafure is the bed of 
the Tiber: when the Romans Jay under th apprehent-ons of 
fceing their city facled by a re enemy, they would take 


23 Gare 


SAC 


care to beftow fuch of their riches this way as could beft bear 
the water. en Addijon. 
Sack. u. f. [from the.verb. ] 
x. Storm of a town; pillage ; plunder. 
k If Saturn’s fon bcftows 
The¥ck of Troy, which he by promife owes, 
Then fhall the conq’ring Greeks thy lofs reftore. Dryden. 
2. A kind of fweet wine, now brought chiefly from the Cana- 
ries. [*ec, French, of uncertain etymology; but derived by 
Skinne~, after .lJandefto, from Xeque, a city of Morocco. ] 

Pleafe you drink a cup of fack. Shake/peare. 

‘The butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafs of fack. : Swif?. 

SA'CKBUT. n. f. [facabuche, Spanifh; fambuca, Latin ; fambuque, 
French.] A kind of pipe. s 
The trumpets, /ackbuts, pfalteries and fife, 
Make the fun dance. Shakefpeare. 
SA‘CKCLOATH. f { fack and cloath.] Cloath of which facks 
are made; coarfe cloath fometimes worn in mortification. 

A fort of coarfe ftuff made of goats hair, of a black or 
dark colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and ufed asa 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diftrefs. 
It was called fackcloth, either becaufe facks were made of this 
fort of ftuff, or becaufe haircloaths were ftrait and clofe like 


a fack. Calmet. 
To augment her painful penance more, 
‘Thrice every week in afhes fhe did fit, 
And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackcleth wore. Spenfer. 
Thus with factcloth I inveft my woe, 
And duft upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 


Being clad in /ackcloth, he was to lie on the ground, and 
conflantly day and night to implore God’s mercy for the fin 
he had committed. Ayliffe. 

Sa’cKkeER. n. f. [from fack.] One that takes a town. 
Sa’cK FUL. 7. /. [Jack and full.] Top full. i i 

Wood goes about with /ackfuls of drofs, odioufly mifre- 

prefenting his prince’s countenance. giana 
Sa’cKpPossET, 2. f. [/fackand pofet.] <A pofiet made of milk, 
fack, and fome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupperon the table, becaufe the burn- 
ing fnuff may fall into a difh of foup or fackpoffet. Swift. 

SA’CRAMENT. n. /. [ /acrement, Fr. facramentum, Latin.] 
x. Anoath ; any ceremony producing an obligation. 
2. Anoutward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a /acrament, it is improperly under- 
ftood; for in the writings of the ancient fathersall articles which 
are pecu.iar to Chriftian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which fenfe or natural reafon cannot of itfclf difcern, are 
molt commonly named /facraments ; our reftraint of the word 
to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the fubftance of the ceremony it- 
felf, which is vifible; and befides that, fomewhat elfe more 
fecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a /a-rament. : Hooker. 

_3.—The eucharift ; the holy communion. 
Ten thoufand French Beye txen the /acrament 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Shake/p. 

As we have ta’en the /acrament, 

Wee will unite the white rofe with the red. Shake/peare. 

Before the famous battle of Creffy, he fpent the greateft 
part of the night in prayer; and in the morning received the 
facrament, with his fon, and the chief of his officers. Addifon. 

SACRAMENTAL. adj. [ facramental, Fr. from /acrament.] Con- 
ftituting a facrament ; pertaining to a facrament. 

‘To make complete the outward fubftance of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form /acramental 
elements receive from /acramental words. i Hooker. 

‘The words of St. Paul are plain ; and whatever interpreta- 
tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
facramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleffing. Taylor. 

SACRAME'NTALLY. adv. [from /acramental.] After the man- 


f a facrament. i : 
My body is facramentally contained in this facrament of 
bread. all. 


The law of circumcifion was meant by God facramentally 
to imprefs the duty of ftri&t purity. ; Hammond. 
SA‘CRED. adj. if facres a dogs facer, Latin.] 
ed to relizious ufes ; holy. 
= Et Sods love to haunt hac erod fhades. 
2. Dedicated ; confecrate ; confecrated, 
This temple and his holy ark, 
With all his /acred things. i 
O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, /acred to the queen of love. 
i le. 
* ae honour’s facred, which he talks on now, 
Suppofing that I lackt it. Shake/peare. 
How haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ítriét fo biddance ? how to violate 
i asr ed fiuit ? 
2 ee of marriage ftill are /acred held 5, 
I here fwect and bitter by the wife conceal’d. 


Ailton. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


SAC 


SA’CREDLY. adv. [from facred.] Inviolably ; religioufly. 

When God had manifefted himfelf in the Refh, how /acredly 
did he preferve this privilege ? South. 

Sa’crepness. 7. f. [from facred.]' The ftate of being facred ; 
{tate of being confecrated to religious ufes ; holinefs ; fan&ity. 

In the fanétuary the cloud, and the oracular anfwer., were 
prerogatives peculiar to the facredne/s of the place. South, 

This infinuates the /acredn fs of power, let the adminiftra-— 
tion of it be what it will. L’ Eftrange. 

SacrrFick. adj. [ facrificus, Latin.] Employed in facrifice. 
SAcRI’FICABLE. adj. [from /acrificor, Lat.] Capable of being 
offered in facrifice. 

Although Jephtha’s vow run generally for the words, what- 
foever fhal] come forth ; yet might it be reftrained in the fenfe, 
for whatfoever was /acrificable, and juftly fubje& to lawful im- 
molation, and fo would not have facrificed either horfe or 
dog. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sacririca’tor. 2. f. [ facrificateur, Fr. from facrificor, Latin. } 
Sacrificer; offerer of facrifice. 
Not only the fubje& of facrifice is unqueftionable, but alfo 
the facrificater, which the picture makes to be Jephtha. Brown: 
SACR Ar eA TORN: adj. [from facrificor, Latin.] Offering fa- 
crifice. 
To SACRIFICE. v. a. [ facrifier, French ; facrifico, Latin.] 
1. To offer to heaven; to immolate. 
Alarbus’ limbs are lopt, 

And intrails feed the facrificing fire. 

This blood, ike fring Abel’s, cries 

‘To me for juttice. 


Shake/peare. 


Sthake/peare. 

I facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being 

males. Exodus. 
Men from the herd or flock 

OF /acrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton. 


2. To deftroy or give up for the fake of fomething elfe. 
“Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould Jacrifice the peace 

of the church to a little vain curiofity. Decay of Piety. 
The breach of this rule, To do as one would be done to, 


would be contrary to that intereft men Sacrifice to when they 
break it. 


Locke. 

_ _Syphax loves you, and would Sacrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your fervice. A ddifon. 
A great genius fometimes /acrifices found to fenfe. Broome. 


3. To deftroy; tokill. 
4. To devote with lofs. 
Condemn’d to facrifice his childith years 
To babbling ign’rance, and to empty fears. Prior. 
Yo Sa’cRiFice. v. 2. To make offerings; to offer facrifice. 
He that /acrifceth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous. Eccluf. xxxiv. 18. 
Let us go to Jacrifice to the Lord, Exodus. 
Some mifchief is befallen ? 
To that meek man who well had /acrific’d. Milton. 
Sa’crRiFicE. n. f. [ facrifice, French ; facrificium, Latin. ] 
i. The act of offering to heaven. 


God will ordain religious rites 
OF /acrifice. 


Milton. 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolated. 
ty Upon fuch facrifice 
The gods themfelves throw incenfe. Shakefpeare. 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of fteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one {weet /acrifice, 
And lift my foul to heav’n. Shake/peare. 
Moloch befmear’d with blood 
Of human /acrifice. Milton. 
My life if thou preferv’ft, my life 
Thy /acrifice fhall be ; 
nd death, if death muft be my doom, 
Shall join my foul to thee. Addi fon. 
3- Any thing deftroyed, or quitted for the fake of fomething elfe. 


4. Any thing deftroyed. 


SA°CRIFICER. 2. f. [from /acrifice.] One who offers facrifice ; 
one that immolates. 


Let us be fac: ificers, but not butchers. Shake/p. 
When fome brawny /acrificer knocks, 

Before an altar led, an offer’d ox, 

His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground. Dryden. 


A prieft pours wine between the horns of a bull : the pricft is 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman /acrificers. Addifon. 
SACRIFI’CIAL, adj. [from facrifice.] Performing facrifice ; in- 
cluded in facrifice. 
Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear ; 
Make facred even his ftirrop. Shake/peare. 
Tertullian’s obfervation upon thefe /acrifiial rites, is perti- 
nent to this rulc. Taylor. 
SA’/CRILEGE. n.f. [Lfacrilege, Fr. facrilegium, Lat.] The crime 
of appropriating to himfelf what is devoted to religion; the 
crime of robbing heaven; the crime of violating or profaning 
things facred. 
By what eclipfe fhall that fun be defac’d, 
What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower ! 
What /acrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? Sidney: 
Then 


S A D 


Then ’gan acurfed hand the quict womb 
Of his great grandmother with fteel to wound, 
And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With f/acrilege to dig. Spenfer. 
Wee need nor many ages back to fee the vengeance of 
God upon fome families, raifed upon the ruins of churches, 
and enriched with the fpoils of /acrilege. South, 
Sacrite’Gious. adj. [facrilegus, Lat. from facrilege.] Violating 
things facred ; polluted with the crime of facrilege. 
o facrilegious perjury fhould I be betrayed, I fhould ac- 
count it greater mifery. King Charles. 
By vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 


With /acrilegious taunt, and impious jeft. Prior. 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands, 
Above the reach of /acrilegious hands. Pope. 


Blafphemy is a malediction, and a /acrilegious detraction 
from the Godhead. Ayliffe. 
SacRILeE’GIOUSLY. adu. [from facrilegious.| With facrilege. 
When thefe evils befell him, his confcience tells him it was 
for moft facrilegiou/ly pillaging and invading God’s houfe. 
South’s Sermons. 
Sa’crins. part. [This is a participle of the French /acrer. 
The verb is not ufed in Englifh.] Confecrating. 
Pil flartle you, 
Worfe than the /acring bell. Shakefpeare. 
The facring of the kings of France is the fign of their fo- 
vereign priefthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they are capable of holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
Sa‘cRIsT.- n.f. (facriffain, French.] He that has the care 
SACRISTAN. of the utenfils or moveables of the church. 
A facrifé or treafurer are not dignitaries in the church of 
common right, but only by cuftom. Ayliffe. 
SA’‘cristy. 2. f- [ ‘fucrifiie, French. ] An apartment where 
the confecrated veffels or moveables of a church are repo- 
fited. 
Bold Amycus from the robb’d veftry brings 
A fconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill’d, to light the /acrifty. Dryden. 
A third apartment fhould be a kind of /acri/?y for altars, 
idole, and facrificing inftruments. Addifon. 
SAD. adj. [OF this word, fo frequent in the language, the ety- 
mology is not known. It is probably a contraction of /agged, 
heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, from To fag, to load.] 
2. Sorrowful ; full of grief. 
Do you think I fhall not love a fad Pamela fo well as a 


joyful ? Sidney. 
I now muft change 
Thofe notes to tragick ; /ad tafk ! Milton. 
Six brave companions from each fhip we loft : 
With fails outfpread we fly th° unequal ftrife, 
Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. Pope. 


2. Habitually melancholy; heavy ; 
cheerful. 

It miniftreth unto men, and other creatures, all celeftial 

influences : it diffipateth thofe /ad thoughts and forrows, which 


gloomy; mot gay; not 


the darknefs both begetteth and maintaineth. Raleigh. 
See in her cell /ad Eloifa fpread, 
Propp’d on fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 
3. Serious; notlight; not volatile; grave. 
He with utterance grave, and countenance /ad, 
From point to point difcours’d his voyage. Spenfer. 


‘The lady Katharine, a fad and religious woman, when 
Henry VIIs refolution of a divorce from her was firft made 
known, faid that fhe had not offended ; but it was a judgment 
of Gad, for that her former marriage was made in blood. Bac. 

If it were an embaily of weight, choice was made of fome 
fad perfon of known judgment and experience, and not of a 


young man, not weighed in ftate matters. _ Bacon. 
A fad wife valour is the brave complexion 
‘That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities : 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir’d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Flerbert. 


4. Afflictive ; calamitous. ; 
5. Bad; inconvenient į vexatious. 
laint. 
. Thefe qualifications make him a /ad hufband. Addifon. 
6. Dark coloured. 
Cryftal, in its reduétion into powder, hath a veil and 
fhadow of blue; and in its coarfe pieces is of a /adder hue 
than the powder of Venice glafs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I met him accidentally in London in {ad coloured clothes, 
far from being coftly. 2 : Walton. 
Scarce any tinging ingredient is of fo general ufe as woad, 
or glaftum ; for though of itfelf it dye but a blue, yet it is 
ufed to prepare cloth for green, and many of the fadder co- 
lours, when the dyers make them laft without fading. Boyle. 
Wad or wade is ufed by the dyers to lay the foundation of 
all fad calent J Mortimer. 
. Heavy; wei ; ponderous. 
uf With chat Ris Gand: more fad than lump of lead, 
DU," » high, he weened with Morddure, 
His v.~ ,,00d fword, Morddure, to cleave his head. Spen/er. 


A word of burlefque com- 


S AF 


8. Cohcefive ; not light; firm; clofe. 


Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad, and therefore re- 
quire warm applications, and light compoft. Mortimer. 
Lo SA‘DDEN. V. a. [from /ad.] i 
I1. To make fad. 
2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 
Her gloomy e Aei Jadde»s all the fcene, 
Shades ev’ry flower, and darkens ev’ry green 5 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on thé woods. 
3- To make dark coloured. 
4. To make heavy; to make cohefive. 


Marl is binding, and /addening of land is the great prejudice 


it doth to clay lands. ortimer. 
SA’DDLE. 2. f. [rabl], Saxon; /adel, Dutch.] The feat 


which is put upon the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 


His horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten faddle, and the 
ftirrups of no kindred. 


Pope: 


Shake/, eare. 
The law made for apparel, and riding in /addles, after the 
Englifh fafhion, is penal only to Engli en. Davis. 
One hung a pole-ax at his /add/e bow, 
ri one a heavy mace. Dryden. 
* Tis 


good to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s /add/e, 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is upon the 
hardeft trot. . Dryden. 
The vent’rous knight is from the /gddl/e thrown ; 
But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 
To SA'DDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a faddle. 
I will /addle mean afs, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sa. xix: 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worfe, 
Who /addled his own back to fhame his horfe. Cleaveland. 
No man, fure, e’er left his houfe, 
And /add?'d Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 


° gh a midwife to his fpoufe, 
Before he 


new fhe was with child. Prior. 
2. Toload; to burthen. 
Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddi d with his burden on his back ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage. Dryden. 


SA’DDLEBACKED. adj. [ faddle and back.] 
Horfes, ‘addlebacked, have their backs low, and a raifed 
head and neck. Farrier’s Dil. 
SA‘PDLEMAKER. 2 2. f. [from faddle.] One whofe trade is to 
SADDLER. make faddles. 
Sixpence that I had 
To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper, 
The Jaddier had it. Shakefpeare: 


The utmoft exaĉtnefs in thefe belongs to farriers, /addlers, 
and fmiths. j 


ighy. 
‘The fmith and the /addler*, journeyman ought to partake of 
your matfter’s gpenerofity. Swift. 
Sa/‘piy. adv. [frein sad. ] 
x. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
My father.5 gone wild into his grave ; 
For in his Cab ie my affe€tions ; 
And with his fpirit /ad/yI furvive, 
To mock the expeétations of the world. Shake/p. 
He griev’d, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a jadiy pleafing thought. Dryden. 
He /adly fuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint. Dryden: 
Common dangers paft, a /adly pleafing theme. Dryden. 
2. Calamitoufly ; cay ale a 


We may at prefent eafily fee, and one day /adly feel. 


Souths Sermots. 
Sa’pness. 2. f. [from /ad.] 
x. Sorrowfulnefs ; mournfulnefs ; dejection of mind. 
The foul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body’s end, 
And fo imparts a /adne/s to the fenfe. 


Daniel. 
And let us not be wanting to ourfelves, 
Left fo fevere and obftinate a /adne/s 
Tempt a new vengeance. Denham. 


A paffionate regret at fin, a gricf and /adne/s of its memory, 
enter into God’s roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 
If the fubje&t be mournful, let every thing in it have a 


ftroke of /adne/s. Dryden. 
2. Melancholy look. 


Dim /adne/s did not fpare 
Celeftial vifages. 
. Serioufnefs ; fedate gravity. 
SAFE. adj. [ fauf, French ; faluus, Latin.] 
1. Free from danger. 
Our feparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the /afer ; where we are, 
‘There’s daggers in men’s fmiles. 
But Trivia kept in fecret fhades alone, 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown ; 
And call’d him Virbius in th’ Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv’d obfcure, but/a/e from Jove. 
Z 


Aliltorn. 


Shake/peare: 


Dryden. 
Beyond 
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- Beyond the,beating furge his courfe he bore, 
. With longing eyes obferving, to furvey 
Some fmooth afcent, or afe fequefter’d bay. 
2. Free from hurt. 
Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you’ve 
brought it out /afe and found, talk of a reward. L’E/frange. 
3- Conferring fecurity. 


Pope. 


‘To write the fame things to you, to me is not rievous, 

but to you /afe. Phil, iii. 1. 
Afcend ; I follow thee, faf guide, the path 

‘Thou lead’ft me. Milton. 


4. No longer dangerous; repofited out of the power of doing 


harm. Sofi 

Banquo’s afz. 
Ay, my good lord; /efe in a ditch: he lies 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 





The leaft a death to nature. Shake/peare. 
Our great forbidder /afz, with al} Lis fpies i 
About him. Milton. 


SAFE. z. f. [from the adjective.] A buttery; a pantry. 4in/w. 
Sa‘FECONDUCT. 7. f- [ Jauf conduit, French.) 
I. Convoy; guard through an enemy’s country. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, to defire a /afz- 

cendu? for a gentleman. Clarendon. 
2. Pafs; warrant to pafs.. 
SAFEGUARD. 2. f. [Jafe and guard.] 
1. Defence; proteétion; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and 
do therefore truft, that his mercy {hall be our /afeguard. Hook. 

If you do fight in /fafeguard of your wives, 


‘Your wives fhall welcome home the conquerors. Shake/>- 
“The {fmalleft worm will turn, if trod upon ; 
And doves will peck in /afeguard of their brood. Shakefp. 


Cafar, where dangers threatned on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there fhould be in him little /afeguard for his 
friends on the other, chofe rather to venture upon extremities, 
than tobe thought a weak protector. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defcended from them, have, by the blefi- 
ing of God upon their induftry, raifed themfelves fo high in 

- the world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection 
and a /fafeguard to that altar, at which their anceftors mini- 
ftred. Atterbury. 

Thy fword, the /efezguard of thy brother’s throne, : 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 
2. Convoy ; guard through any interdicted road, granted by the 
poflefior. 
3. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 
On fafeguard he came to me. Shakefpeare. 

A trumpet was fent to the earl of Effex for a fafeguard or 
pafs to two lords, fo denver a meflage from the king to the 
two houfes, Clarendon. 


To SAFEGUARD. V. 2. [from the nouns}, To guard; to pro- 
i ` We have locks to Jafeguard necefiaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the pretty thieves. 
Sa'FELY. adv. [from /afe. ] 
1. In a fafe manner; without danger. 
Who is there ‘that hath the leifure and means to collcét all 
the proofs, concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as /afely 


Pe. 
Sharof. 


to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ? ocke. 
All keep aloof, and /afely fhout around ; 
But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Dryden. 


2. Without hurt. : 
God /afely quit her of her burthen, and with gentie travel, 
to the gladding of your se ee with cy aad : Shake/p. 
Ess. 2. f. [from /afe. xemption from danger. 
ae we a oe Jisai Feed his food or his bufinefs, *till he had 
certainty of the /afene/s of what he was going about, he muft 
{ftarve and die difputing. South, 
Sa/rery. n. [. [from /afe.] 
a. Freedom from danger. TN 
To that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in /afety. 
If her aéts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay fhe deign’d to dwell, 
Shall fhe with /a/ety reach her priftine feat, 
Find her reft endlefs, and her blifs complete ? 
2. -Exemption from hurt. 
3. Prefervation from hurt. 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 
But mine own /@feties = you may be rightly juft, 
Whatever I fhall think, 
4. Cuftody ; fecurity from efcape. 
Imprifon him ; 
Deliver him to saje y> and return. 
‘erLow. n. j. A plant. 
si ee herb hy call apo, or baftard faffron, dyers ufe for 
{carlet. Aor timer. 
SAFFRON. n, f [fafran, French, from /aphar, Arabick. It 
was yellow, according to Dawes in his Welfh dictionary. 


Crocus, Latin.] 


Shakefpeare. 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
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It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which is fhaped like 
a lily, fiftulous underneath, the tube widening into fix feg- 
ments, and refting on the footfalk: the pointal rifes out of 
the bottom of the flower, and is divided into three-headed or 
crefted capillaments ; but the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong triangular fruit, divided into three cells, full of 
roundifh feeds. It hath a tuberofe root, and long nervous 
grafly leaves, with a longitudinal furrow through the middle 
of each. There are Spring-flowering crocufes, and thofe 
which flower in Autumn. Their feeds are ripe about the lat- 
ter end of April: the time of planting isin July. About the 
beginning of September they begin to fpire, and fometime af- 
ter appear the faffron fowers, which are gathered as well be- 
fore as after they are full-blown; and the moft proper time for 
this is early in the morning : the chives, being all picked out 
of the flowers, the next labour about them is to dry them on 
the kiln: at firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat. The charges 
and profits attending the culture of faffron, have been com- 
puted in the following manner: the rent of an acre of ground, 
and the expence of manuring it, is reckoned at twenty-three 
pounds: the value of twenty-fix pounds of faffron, the com- 
puted produce of an acre in three years, is, at a mean, fup- 
pofed to be thirty-nine pounds; and confequently the neat 
profits of an acreof ground, producing faffron, will in three 
years amount to fixteen pounds. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix fhives of faf- 


fron. Pracham. 
Sa’FFRON Baffard. n. f. [carthamus, Latin.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its charaéters; 

but the feeds of it are always deftitute of down. It is very 


much cultivated in Germany for the dyers ufe, and is brought 
from thence into England. As it grows it {preads into many 
branches, each producing a flower at the top of the fhoot, 
which, when fully blown, is cut or pulled off, and dried, and 
it is the part the dyers ufe. Miller. 

SA’FFRON. adj. Yellow; having the colour of faffron. 

Are thefe your cuftomers ? 

Did this companion, with the Saffron face, 

Revel and feaft it at my houfe to-day, 

Whilft upon me the guilty doors were fhut ? 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had guilt the mountains with her /affron flame, 
I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. 

INow when the rofy morn began to rife, 

And wav’d her afron ftreamer through the fkies. 

To SAG. v. n. To hang heavy. 

The mind I fay by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never fag with doubt, nor fhake with fear. 

To Sac. v. a. o load; to burthen. 

SAGA/CIOUS. adj. [ fagax, Latin.] 

I. Quick of fcent. 

So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 

His noftrils wide into the murky air ; 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton. 

ith might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 

Nor wanted horns t’ infpire /agacious hounds. ° Dryden. 

2. “2erex of thought; acute in making difcoveries. 

Only fagacioxs heads light on thefe obfervations, and reduce 
them into general propofitions, Locke. 

SaGa/‘ciousLy. adv. [from /agacious.] 

x. With quick fcent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetration. 

SAGA‘CIOUSNESS. #. f [from /agacious.] The quality of being 
fagacious. 

SAGA‘CITY. 7. f [/agacité, French ; fagacitas, Latin. ] 

I. Quicknefs of fcent. 

2. Acutenefs of difcovery. 

It requires too great a /agacity for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely between virtue and vice. . South. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to difcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their difcovery of 
it; but though the knowledge they have left be worth our 
ftudy, yet they left a great deal for the induftry and fagacity of 
after-ages. 5 Locke. 

SAGAMORE. 7. f. 

1. [ Among the American Indians.] A king or fupreme 
ruler. Bailey. 

2. Ihe juice of fome unknown plant ufel in medicine. 

SAGE. n. f. { fauge, French; falvia, Latin.] A plant of which 
the fchool of Salernum thought fo highly, that they left this 
ver{e : 

Cur moriatur home cui falsia crefcit in borto. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe up- 
per lip is fometimes arched, and fometimes hooked ; but the 
under lip or beard is divided into three parts, bunching out, 
and not hollowed at the clare: out of the flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four cmbryoes, which after- 
ward become fo many feeds, which are roundifh, fhut up in 
a hufk, which before was the fower-cup : to which may be 
added, that the ftamina do fomewhat refemblc the os hyoides. 

Miller, 
6 By 


Shake/p. 


Chapman. 
D ryden > 


Shake/p. 
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By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmell, we have as clear 
ideas of /age and hemlock, as we have of a circle. Locke. 
Marbled with /age the hard’ning cheefe fhe prefs’d. Gay- 
SAGE. adj. [ fage, Fr. faggio, Ital.] Wife; grave; prudent. 
‘Tired limbs to reft, 

O matron fage, quoth fhe, I hither came. Spenfer-. 

Vane, young in years, but in fage councils old, 

“Than whom a better fenator ne’er held 


‘The helm of Rome. Milton. 
Can you expect that fhe fhould be fo fage 
‘To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage. Waller. 


SAGE. 2. f- [from the adjective.] A philofopher; a man of 
gravity and wifdom. 
Though you profefs 
Yourfelves fuch fages; yet know I no lefs, 


Nor am to you inferior. Sandys. 
At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 
And peiden the eaftern fages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Milton. 
For fo the holy (ee once did fing, 
‘That he our deadly forfeit fhould releafe, 
And with his father work us a perpetual peace. Milton. 
Groves, where immortal /ages taught, 
Where heav’nly vifions Plato fir’d. Pope. 
SA‘’GELY. adv. [from fage.) Wiifely ; prudently. 
SA'GENESS. 2. /. [from /fage.] Gravity; prudence. Ainfw. 


SAGITTAL. adj. [from fagitta, Lat. an arrow. ] 
x. Belonging to an arrow. 
2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called from its refemblance to an 


arrow. 
His wound was between the /agitta/ and coronal futures to 

the bone. Wifjeman. 
SAGI'TTARY. z. f. [ fagittarius, Latin; /agittaire, French.] 


A centaur; an animal half man half horfe, armed with a 
bow and quiver. 
‘The dreadful /agittary 
Appals our numbers. Shake/peare. 
Sa'Go. a. /. A kind of eatable grain. ailey. 
Sa‘tck. n. f [/faica, Italian; /aigue, Fr.] A Turkith veflel 
proper for the carriage of merchandife. Bailey. 
SAID. preterite and part. paff. of fay. 
x. Aforefaid. 
King John fucceeded his faid brother in the kingdom of 
England and seen f of Normandy. Fiale. 
Balle f ieee be fabel, feyl, Dutch 
S . 73. f- [rezl, Saxon; /zyhel, Jal, Dutch.] 
x. The expanded fheet which catches the wind, and carries on 
the vefiel on the water. 
He came too late; the fhip was under fail. Shake/peare. 
‘They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifted up the main fai? 


to the wind. ETS. 
The galley born from view by rifin les, 
She follow’d with her fight and flying /az/s. Dryden. 
2- {In poetry.] Wings. 
e cutting way 
With his broad /ai/s, about him foared round ; 
At laft, low ftooping with unwieldy fway, 
Snatch’d up both horfe and man. Spenfer. 
3. A fhip ; a vefiel. 
A fail arriv’d 
From Pompey’s fon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his er’s death. Addifon. 
4. Sailis a colie&tive word, noting the number of fhips. 
So by a roaring tem on the flood, 
A whole armado of colleéted /ail 
ls fcatter’d. Skake/peare. 


Itis written of Edgar, that he increafed the fleet he found 


two thoufand fix hundred fail. Raleigh. 
A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 
"Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years confliét, nor a thoufand fail. Denbam. 


He had promifed to his army, who were difcouraged at the 
fight of Seleucus’s fleet, confifting of an hundred fail, that 
at the end of the fummer they fhould fee a fleet of his of five 
hundred fail. Arbuthnot. 

5». Tofirike Sair. To lower the fail. 
caring left they fhould fall into the quickfands, they riže 
fail, and fo were driven. Ais. 
6. A proverbial phrafe for abating of pomp or fuperiority. 
Margaret 
Muft frike her farl, and learn a while to ferve 
Where kings command. 
Zo SAIL. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
x. To be moved by the wind with fails. 
I fhall not mention any thing of the failing waggons. Mort. 
2. To pafs id fea. 
W hen /aiiing was now dangerous, Paul admonifhed them.4¢és. 


3. To fwim. 
Dryden. $ 


Shakefpeare. 


To which the ftores of Crecfus, in the fcale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they /ai/ 
In the vaft fhadow of the Britifh whale. 
4- To pafs {moothly along. 
eak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, being o’er my head, 
Ne CXXV. 


SA I 


As is a winged meffenger from heav’n,= 
When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

To SAIL. v. a. 

r. Io pafs by means of fails. 


Shake/peare. 


A thoufand fhips were mann’d to /ai/ the fea: Dryden; 
View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 
Sailing the {paces of the boundlefs deep, 7 
To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d, Philips. 
2. To fly through. i 
Sublime fhe fails 
Th’ aerial fpace, and mounts the winged gales. Pope. 
SATLER. 2 7. f: [ failor is more ufual, failer more analogical ; 
SAILOR. rom fail.] A feaman; one who praétifes or under- 


ftands navigation. 
‘They had many times men of other countries that were no 
Sailors. Bacon. 
Batter’d by his lee they lay 5 
The paffing winds through their torn canvas play, 
And flagging fails on heartlefs /ailors fall. Dryden. 
Young Pompey built a fleet of large fhips, and had good 
Jailors, commanded by experienced captains. Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
It rides, and, lo, defcends the /ailer train. Pope. 
SaiILya’rp. 2. f: [ fail and jard.) The pole on which the hil 
is extended. 
With glance fo fwift the fubtle lightning paft, 


As fplit the /aihards. Dryden. 


SAIM. n. f- [/faime, Italian.] Lard. It fill denotes this in 
“ Scotland: as, fwine’s zim. 
AIN. 


Some obfcure precedence, that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
SaA‘InForin. 2. f- [ Asi Ge Fr.] A kind of herb. 
SAINT. z. f. | faint, French; /ané?us, Latin.] A perfon emi- 
nent for piety and virtue. 


To thee be worfhip and thy P bear for aye. Shake/p. 
She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms, 

Nor ope her lap to /aint feducing gold. Shake/peare: 
Then thus I cloath my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, ftol’n forth of holy writ, 

And feem a faint, when moft I play the devil. Shake/peare. 


Miracles are required of all who afpire to this dignity, be- 
caufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a /zint in all other 
particulars. Addifon. 

By thy example kings are taught to fway, 

Heroes to fight, and /aints may learn to pray. 

So unaffeéted, fo compos’d a mind ; 

So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 

Heav’n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try’d ; 

‘The faint fuftain’d it, Sut the woman dy’d. Pope. 

To SAINT. v. a. [from the noun.] To number among {faints ; 
to reckon among faints by a publick decree ; to canonize. 

Are not the principles of thofe wretches ftill owned, and 
their perfons /ainted, by a race of men of the fameftamp ? South. 

Over againft the church ftands a large hofpital, ere@ed by a— 
fhoemaker, who has been beatified, though never /ainted. Add. 

Thy place is here, fad fifter; come away : 
Once, like thyfelf, I trembled, wept, and pray’d; 
Love’s victim then, though now a fainted maid. 
To SAINT. v. n. Toat with a fhew of piety. 
Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. 
SAYNTED. adj. [from /aint.] 
t. Holy; pious; virtuous. 
‘Thy royal father 

Was a moft fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day fhe liv’d. 

2. Holy; facred. 
I hold you as a thing enfkied and /ainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal fpirit, 

And to be talk’d with in fincerity 

As with a faint. 

‘The crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 
Amongit the enthron’d gods on /aintea hills. MMi.'ton. 
Saint John’s Wort. n. f. A plant. 

This plant hath a fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite by 
pairs at the joints of the ftalks: the fower-cup confifts of one 
leaf, which is divided into five parts, and expanded: the 
flower confifts of five leaves expanded like a rofe, having many 
ftamina in the centre furrounding a conical ovary, which be- 
comes a three-cornered pointed fruit, andis divided into three 
cells, containing many fmall feeds. There are thirty fpecies 
of this plant, of which the four firft forts grow wild, and the 
reft are exoticks. “The firft fort, called common Saint John’s 
wort, is ufed in medicine. AMZiller. 

SA‘INTLIKE. adj. [faint and Like. ] 
I. Suiting a faint; becoming a faint. 
lf itill chou do’ft retain 

The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Glofs’d over only with a /aintlike fhow, 

Still thou art bound to vice. 
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Granville. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakelpeare. 


Dryden, 
2. Refembling. 


SAL 
2. Refembling a faint. 


he king, in Whofe time it paffed, whom catholicks count 
a Jainthke and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
* flower of his age. Bacon. 
Sa‘swpiy. adj. [from /aint.] Like a faint; becoming a 
faint. 
° I mention ftill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with /aintly patience borne, 
Mlade famous in a land and times obfcure. Milton. 
SA'INTSHIP. 2. /. [from /aint.] The character or qualities of 
a faint. 
He that thinks his /aint/bip licenfes him to cenfures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, butan ufurper. Decay of Piety. 
This favours fomething ranker than the tenets of the fifth 
monarchy, and of fovereignty founded upon /aint/fip. South. 
T he devil was piqu’d fuch /aint/bip to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him. 
Saxe. z. f. (rac, Saxon ; f/aecke, Dutch.) 
x. Final caufe ; end; purpofe. 
Thou neither do’ft perfuade me to feek wealth 
For empire’s fate, nor empire to affect 
For glory’s fake. Milton. 
The prdphane perfon ferves the devil for nought, and fins 


Pope. 


only for fin’s "hea Lillotfon. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws thedarr, 
And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart 5 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s fake. Granville. 


2. Account; regard to any perfon or thing. 
Would I were young for your pr miftrefs Anne! Shake/p. 
The general fo likes your mufick, that he defires you, for 
love’s Jake, to make no more noife with it. Shake/p. 
Sa’KER. n. f: [Seker originally fignifies an hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey. ] 
The cannon, blunderbufs, and /aéer, 
Ele was th” inventor of, and maker. Fludibras. 
According to obfervations made with one of her majefty’s 
fakers, and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firft difcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half feconds, which is a mile in a little above feventeen half 
feconds. Derham. 
SaA‘KERET. 2. /. [from /aker.] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon, but differently to be managed. Bailey. 
SAL. n. f. [Latin.] alt. A word often ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfo acids will help its paffing off; as /a/ prunel. Floyer. 
Sal gem is fo called from its breaking frequently into gém- 
like fquares. It differs not in property Bios the common falt 
of the falt fprings, or that of the fea, when all are equally 
pure. Woodward. 
Sal Ammoniack is found ftill in Ammonia, as mentioned b 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Woodward. 
SALA/CIOUS. adj. [ falacis, Lat. falace, Fr.] Luftful; lecherous. 


One more /a/acious, rich, and old, 


Out bids, and buys her. Dryden. 
Feed him with herbs 

OF generous warmth, and of /alacious kind. Dryden. 

Animals fpleened, grow extremely /a/acious. Arbuthnot. 


SALA‘cIoUSLY. adv. [from /alacious.] Lecheroufly ; luftfully. 
Saxra‘ciry. n.f. [ felacitas, Lat. from /alacious.] Luft ; lechery. 
Immoderate /clacity and excefs of venery is fuppofed to 
fhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lympha produces fala- 
city. loyer. 
Sa'LAD. n. f: [ Jalade, Fr. falaet, Germ.] Food of raw herbs. 
I climbed into this garden to pick a /alad, which is not 
amifs to cool a man’s ftomach. Shakefpeare. 
My fallet days, 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. Shake/peare. 
You have, to re&tify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or fome better /alad, 


Uth’ring the mutton. Ben. “Fobnfon. 
Some coarfe cold /a/ad is before thee fet 5 
Fall on. Dryden. 


The happy old Corician’s fruits and /alads, on which 
he lived contented, were all of his own growth. Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed /alad; if boiled, say d be- 
come potherbs; and fome of thofe plants which are potherbs 
in one family, are /a//ladin another. Watts. 
SALAMA/NDER. n. £ [ /alamandre, Fr. /alamandra, Lat.] An 
animal fuppofed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poi- 
fonous. Ambrofe Parey has a picture of the falamander, with a 
receipt for her bite; but there is no fuch creature, the name 
being now given to a poor harmlefs infect. 
The /alamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alfo to ex- 
tinguifh it. Bacon. 
According to this hypothefis the whole lunar world is a tor- 
rid zone, and may be fuppofed uninhabitable, except they are 
falamanders which dwell therein. Granville. 
Whereas itis commonly faid that a /alamander extinguifheth 
_ fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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The artift was fo encompafied with fire and fmoke, that 
one would have thought nothing but a /alamander could have 


been fafe in fuch a fituation. Addifon. 
SALAMA’'NDER’s Hair. m f- A kind of afbeftos, or mineral 
SALAMA‘NDER’s Wool. flax. 


‘There may be fuch candles as are made of /a/lamander’s 
wool, being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the burn- 
ing, and confumeth not. Bacon. 

Of Englifh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter or parget ; 
the finer, fpaad, earth flax, or f/alamander’s hair. Woodward. 

SALAMA‘NDRINE. adj. [from /alamander.] Refembling a fala- 
mander. 

Laying itinto a pan of burning coals, we obferved a certain 
Jalamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in the 


midft of fire, without being confumed or finged. Spectat 
SALARY. 2. f. [ falaire, Wr. Jahn bim, ; P E sii 
x. Salarium, or f/alary, is derived from fal. Artuthnot. 
2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 
‘This is hire and /alary, not revenge. Shakefp. 
Several perfons, out of a falary of five hundred pounds, 
have always lived at the rate of two thoufand. Swift. 
SALE, z. /. [faal, Dutch.] 
1." The act of felling. 


2. Vent; power of felling ; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns ; 
for the pat Aas will be more induftrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all hufbandry commodities, knowing that they fhall 
have ready /ale for them at thofe towns. Spenfer. 

3. A Seas and proclaimed expofition of goods to the market ; 
auction. 

‘Thofe that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, ought to be 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 
fate. i . Temple. 

4- State of being venal; price. 

Aup other is not a thing for /a/e, and only the gift of the 

gods. . Shak À 
Others more moderate feeming, but their aim Lage 

Private reward ; for which both God and ftate 

‘They’d fet to fale. Milton. 

The more money a man f{pends, the more muft he endea- 
vour to encreafe his ftock ; which at laft fets the libe of a 
commonwealth to /a/. Addi ir 

5. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker bafket; perhaps from 
fallow, in which fifh are caught. 
‘To make bafkets of b fhes was my wont ; 
Who to entrap the fifh in winding /ale 
Was better feen ? Spenfer. 
si a adj. [from fale.] Vendible; fit for fale; market- 
able. 

I can impute this general enla 
no caufe fooner than the Corni an’s want of vent and 
money. Carew. 

‘This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or lefs quan- 
sary of any /aleable commodity are removed out of the courfe 
of trade. Locke. 

SA‘’LEABLENESS. 7. f. [from /aleable.] The ftate of being 


ent of /aleable things to’ 


faleable. 
SA‘LEABLY. adv. [from /aleable. In a faleable manner. 
Sa’LeBRous. adj. [ falebrofus, Latin.] Rough; uneven; 
rugged. 
Sa/LEsSMAN. 4. f. [ fale and man.] One who fells cloaths 


ready made. 
Poets make characters, as /ale/men cloaths ; 


We take no meafure of your fops and beaus. Swift. 
Sa’Lework. 2. f. [Jale and work.] Work for fale; work 
carelefly done. 
I fee no more in you than jn the ordinary 
Of nature’s /alework. Shake/peare. 


SA LIANT. adj. [French.] Denotes a lion in a leaping pof- 
ture, and ftanding fo that his right foot isin the dexter point 
and his hinder left foot in the finifter bafe point of the efeut. 
cheon, by which it is diftinguifhed from rampant. Farris. 

SA LIANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is {porting himéelf. 

SALIENT. adj. [ Jaliens, Latin.] aini 

r. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both fides moving together, as frogs, and falient 
animals, is properly called leaping. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

2. Beating; panting. 

A falient point fo firft is call’d the heart, 
By turns dilated, and by turns compreft, 


Expels and entertains the purple gueft. Blackmore. 
3- Springing or fhooting with a quick motion. 
Who beft can fend on high 
The /alient {pout, far ftreaming to the b Pope. 


Sa‘LINE. Led. [ falinus, Latin. 
Sa‘LINOUs. ftituting falt. 

We.do not eafily afcribe their induration to cold; but ra- 

ther unto /alimcus {pirits and concretive juices. Brown. 

This /aline fap of the veffels, by being refufed reception of 

the parts, declares itfelf in a more hoftile manner, by dry- 

ing the radical moifture. PRELO 


lf 


Confifting of falt; con- 


SA L 


If a very {mall quantity of any falt or vitriol be diffolved in 
a great quantity of water, the particles of the falt or vitriol 
will not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in fpecie 
than the water ; but will evenly diffufe themfelves into all the 
water, fo as to make it as /a/ine at the top as at the bottom. 

Newton's Opt. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely /aline, no- 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot. 

Sa‘Lticots. m f- A kind of thiftle. Ainfworth. 
SALIVA. n. f- [Latin.] Every thing that is fpit up; but it 
more ftrictly fignifies that juice which is feparated by the glands 
called falival. Quincy. 

Wot meeting with difturbance from the /aliva, the 

fooner cxtirpated them. EV ifernan. 
¢ x 
EAR E l adj. [from falva, Latin.] Relating to fpittle. 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon - flies, 
which they catch with their tongue, in the room of the faid 
glands have a couple of bags filled with a vifcous humour, 
which, by {mall canals, like the /a/iva/, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 

The neceflity of fpittle to diffolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the fa‘tvary ducts of ani- 
mals which ruminate, extremely open: fuch animals as fwal- 
low their aliment without chewing, want /alivary glands. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To SA’LIVATE. v. a. [from /aliva, Latin.] To purge by the 
falival glands. 

She was prepoffeffed with the fcandal of /a/iwating, and 
went out of town. IF ifeman. 

Sa LIVA TION. 7. f> (from /alivate.] A method of cure much 
practifed of late in venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 
cafes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. Quincy. 

Holding of ill-tafted things inthe mouth will make a finall 
falivati.n. Grew. 

Sativows. adj. [from f/aliva.] Confifting of fpittle; having 
the nature of fpittle. 

‘There happeneth an clongation of the uvula, through the 
abundance of /a/ivous humour flowing upon it. Wifermnan. 

A oe. ? n.f. (corrupted by pronunciation from falad.] 
I tried upon /allet oil. Beyle. 
Sow fome early /alleting. Mortimer. 
SA‘LLiIaANceE. 7. f> [from fally.] The a& of iffuing forth ; fally. 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with fo fierce /aliiance 
And fell intent, ye did at earft me meet. Spenfer. 
Sa‘trow. n.f- [falix, Latin.] A tree of the genus of willow. 
See WILLow. 
-Sallowvs and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to ftay thy vines. Dryden. 
SA’LLOW. adj. [ fale, German, black; fale, French, foul.] 
Sickly ; yellow. 
What a deal of brine 
Hath wafht thy /7/ew cheeks for Rofaline ? 
The fcene of beauty and delight is chang’d : 

No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek, 

Wor laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 

But haggard grief, lean-looking fallow care, 

And pining difcontent, a rueful train, 

Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. 

Sa‘LLrow Ness. 2. /. [from fallow.]  Yellownefs ; 
nefs. 

A fifh-diet would give fuch a /allowne/s to the celebrated 
beauties of this ifland, as would fcarce make them diftin- 
guifhable from thofe of France. Addifon. 

SALLY. 2. f: [ fallie, French.] 
I. Eruption ; iflue from a place befieged ; quick egrefs. 

The deputy fat down before the town for the {pace of three 
winter months ; during which time /allses were made by the 
Spaniards, but they were beaten in with lofs. Bacon. 

2. Range; excurfion. 

Every one {fhail know a country better, that makes often 
fallies into it, and traverfes it up and down, than he that, like 
a mill-horfe, goes ftill round in the fame track. Locke. 

3. Flight; volatile or fprightly exertion. 
Thefe pafflages were intended for /a/iies of wit ; but whence 
Stillingfleet. 
frolick 5; wild gaity ; 


Shake/peare. 


Roce. 


fickly pale- 


comes all this rage of wit? 
4. Efcape; levity; extravagant flight ; 
exorbitance. 
At his return all was clear, and this excurfion was efteemed 
but a /a//y of youth. Wotton. 
Tis but a /a//y of youth. Denham. 
We have written fome things which we may wifh never to 
have thought on: fome /allies of levity ought to be imputed 
to youth. s Swift. 
“he epifodical part, made up of the extravagant /a/lies of 
the prince of Wales and Falftaff’s humour, is of his own in- 
vention, Shakefpeare Illuftrated. 


= 
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Yo SALLY. v. n. [from the noun.] To make an eruption ; te 


iffue out. 


Lhe Turks fallying forth, received thereby great hurt 
The noife of fome tumultuous fight. 


Knol s.. 


They break the truce, and /ai/y out by night. Dryden. 


The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call, 

To fally from one port, or man one publick wall. Tute. 

ji oo a n. f. [ fally and fort.] Gate at which fallics are 
made. 
My flippery foul had quit the fort, 

But that the ftopp’d the /al/yporr. 

Love to our citadel reforts 

Through thofe deceitful /al/yports ; 

Our fentinels betray our forts. Denham. : 

SA‘'LMAGUNDI. 2. f. [It is faid to be corrupted from felon mon 
gout, or fale à mon gout.) A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
onions. 

SALMON. zn. f [ falme, Latin; fazmen, French. ] 

The falmon is accounted the king of frefh-water fifth, and 
is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far from it as ad- 
mits no tinéture of brackifhnefs. He is faid to breed or caft 
his fpawn in moft rivers in the month of Auguft: fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the gravel, and there 
place their eggs or fpawn, after the melter has done his natural 
office, and then cover it over with gravel and ftones, and fo 
leave it to their Creator’s proteétion ; who, by a gentle heat 
which he infufes into that cold element, makes it brood and 
beget life in the fpawn, and to become famlets early in the 
Spring: having fpent their appointed time, and done this na- 
tural duty in the frefh waters, they hafte to the fea bcfore 
winter, both the melter and fpawner. Sir Francis Bacon 
obferves the age of a /a/mon exceeds not ten years: his growth 
is very fudden, fo that after he is got into the fea he becomes 
from afamlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, tobe a falmon, in as 
fhort atime as a goflin becomes a goofe. Walton. 

They poke them with. an intrument fomewhat like the /a/- 
mon {pear. Carew. 

‘They.take /a/mon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo throw 
them on land. ` Carewe 

Of fifhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, /a/mon and 


trout, Peacharn-. 

Sa/LMONTROUT. 2. f: A trout that has fome refemblance toa 
falmon; a famlet. 

. There is in many rivers that relate to the fea /almontrouts as 

much different from others, in fhape and fpots, as fheep differ 

in their fhape and bignefs. Walton. 


Saxrprcon. 2. f- [In cookery.] A kind of farce put into 


Cleaveland. 


holes cut inlegs of beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 
SALSAMENTA‘Rious. adj, [ falfamentarius, Latin.] Belonging 
to falt things. Dié?. 


Sa’usiFy. 2. f: [Latin.] A plant. 
Salfify, or the common fort of goatfbeard, is of a very long 

oval figure, as if it were cods all over ftreaked, and engraven 
in the fpaces between the ftreaks, which are fharp pointed 
towards the end. Mfortimer: 


SALsoa‘’ciD. adj. [ falfus and acidus, Latin.] Having a tafte 
compounded of faltnefs and fournefs. 


The /alfeacids helpits paffing off; as fal prunel. Filoyer. 
SALsu’GInous. adj. [ /al/ugo, Latin.] Saltifh; fomewhat 


falt. 

The diftinétion of falts, whereby they are difcriminated 
into acid, volatile, or /al//uginous, if I may fo call the fugitive 
falts of animal fubftances, and fixedor alcalizate, may appcar 
of much ufe in natural philofophy. Bayle. 

eae es n. f. [ falt, Gothick ; peale, Saxon; fal, Latin; /e/, 

rench. 

1. Salt is 3 body whofe two effential properties feem to be dif- 
folubility in water, and a pungent fapor : itis an active incom- 
buftible fubftance: it gives all bodies confiftence, and pre- 
ferves them from corruption, and occafions all the variety of 
taftes. There are three kinds of falts, fixed, volatile, and 
effential : fixed falt is drawn by calcining the matter, then 
boiling the afhes in a good deal of water: after this the folu- 
tion is filtrated, and all the moifture evaporated, when the falt 
remains ina dry form at the bottom: thisis called a liaxivious 
falt. Effential falt is that drawn chiefly from the parts of ani- 
mals, and fome putrified parts of vegetables: it rifes eafily, 
and is the moft volatile of any. The effential fale is drawn 
from the juice of plants by cryftalization. fdarris: 

Is not difcourfe, manhood, learning, gentlenefs, virtue and 


liberality, the fpice and /a/z that feafons a man ? Shake/p. 
He perfidioufly has given up, 
For certain drops of falt, your city Rome, 
‘To his wife and mother. Shake/peare. 


Since falts differ much, fome being fixt, fome volatile, fome 
acid, and fome urinous, the two qualitics wherein they agree 
are, that it is eafily difloluble in water, and 2ffeéts the palate 
with a fapour, good or evil. Boyle. 


A particle 


SAL 


. A particle of /a# may be compared to a chaos, being denfe, 
hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, foft, and moift 
“in the circumference. Newton. 
‘Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in fome degree pellucid, 
fharp or pungent to the tafte, and diffoluble in water; but af- 
ter that is evaporated. incorporating, cryftalizing, and forming 
themfelves into angular figures. s s Wacdward: 

; J afte 3 fmack. 
Though we are juftices and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have {fome falt of our youth in us ; we are the fons 


of women. Shake/peare. 
3- Wit; merriment. 
SALT. adj. 
I. sais the tafte of falt: as, /a/t fith. 
i e were better parch in Africk fun, 
Than in the pride and /a/t ícorn of his eyes. Shakefp. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
nd venomous to thine eyes. Shakefpeare. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that /ałt water will 
diffolve falt put into it in lefs time than frefh water. Bacon. 


2. Impregnated with falt. 
Hang him, mechanical /a/t butter rogue: I will awe him 
with my cudgel. Shake/fpeare. 
A leap into falt waters very often gives a new motion to 
the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addifon. 
3- Abounding with falt. 
He fhal] inhabit the parched places in the wildernefs in a 
Jait land, and not inhabited. er. 
In Chefhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of the /e/ fprings on them, always after rain. JZortim. 
4- [Selex, Lat.] Lecherous ; falacious. 
Be a whore ftill : 
Make ufe of thy falt hours, feafon the flaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 


To the tub-faft, and the diet. Shake/p. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! Shake/peare. 
This new married man, approaching here, : 
W hofe falt imagination yet hath wrong’d 
Your well defended honour, you muft pardon. Shake/p- 


Tə SALT. v. a. [fromthe noun.} To feafon with falt. 
If the offering was of fiefh, it was /alted thrice. Brown. 
SA‘LtT-PAn. Ln Je [Jait and pan, or pit.] Pit where falt is 
SA’/LT-PIT. got. 
Moab and Ammon fhall be as the breeding of nettles, /a/r- 
pits, and a perpetual defolation. eph. 
Cicero prettily calls them falinas /alt-pans, that you may 
extract falt out of, and fprinkle where you pleafe. on. 
The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, bie Fog duke 
of Somerfet’s /ait-pans near Whitehaven. oodward. 
Sa‘L TANT. adj. [ faitans, Latin.] Jumping; dancing- 
Saxrta’rion. 2. f. [ faltatio, Latin.] 
x- The a& of dancing or jumping. 
The locufts being ordained for faltation, their hinder legs 
do far exceed the others. Browns Vulgar Err. 
2. Beat; palpitation. : j 
If the great artery be hurt, you will difcover it by its /a/ta- 
tion and florid colour. ifeman. 
SAaA'LTCAT. n”. f- E 
Many give a lump of falt, which they ufually call a 
faltcat, made at the falterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affeét the place. Afortimer. 
SAL TCE’LLAR. n. f: [alt and cellar.] Veffel of falt fet on the 
table. 
When any falt is fpilt on the table-cloth, fhake it out into 
the fa/tcellar. Swift. 
Sa/LTER. 2. f- [from /alt.] 
x. One who falts. 


2. One who fells falt. 
After thefe local names, the moft have been derived from 


occupations; as fmith, falter, armorer. Camden. 
SALTERN. 2. f: A faltwork. 

A lump of falt, which they ufually call a faltcat, made for 
that purpofe at the /alterns, makes the pigeons much affect 
the place. . Adfortrmer. 

SALTI'NBANCO. n. f: [ faltare in bango, to climb on a behich, as 
a mountebank mounts a bank.] A quack or meuntebank. 

Saltinbancoes, quackfalvers, and charlatans deceive them : 
were Aifop alive, the Piazza and Pont-neuf could not fpeak 
their fallacies. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

He play’d the /a/tinbanco’s part, 

‘Transform’d t’ a Frenchman by my art. 

Sa’t TIER. 2. f. [ faultiere, French. 

A faltier is made in the form of a St. Andrew’s crofs, and 
by fomeis taken to be an engine to take wild beafts withal : 
in French it is called uz faxtoir : it is an honourable bearing. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

SA'LTISH. adj. [from fa/t.] Somewhat falt. 

Soils of a fa/ti/S nature improve fandy grounds. Mortimer. 
Sa/LTLEss. aaj. [from ogee oe Infipid; not tafting of falt. 

SA'LTLY. adv. [from fait. ] ith tafte of falt; in a falt manner. 


Fiudibras. 
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SA‘LTNESS. ». f: [from /ait.] Tate of falt. 

Salt water paffin ough earth, through ten veffels, one 
within another, hath not loft its /aline/s, fo as to become pot- 
able ; but drained through twenty, become frefh. acon. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piquant and to the quick : men ought to 
find the difference between JSaltne/s and bitternefs. acon. 

SA'LTPETRE. 2. f. [ fal petræ, Latin ; fal petre, F r.] Nitre. 
Nitre, or /altpetre, having a crude and windy ípirit, by the 
heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. acon. 

Nitre or faltpetre, in heaps of earth, has been extracted, if 
they be expofed to the air, fo asto be kept from rain. Locke. 

SALVABYLITY. 7. f. ao Jtlvable.]_ Poffibility of being re- 
Ges ne rcp. i; 

: y do we riftians fo fiercely argue againft the /a/wabi- 
lity of each other, as if it were po wilh that all Aala be 
damned, but thofe of our particular fe&t. Decay of Piety. 

SA/LYVABLE. adj. [from /a‘ve, Latin.] Poffible to be faved. 
Our wild fancies about God’s decrees, have in event repro- 
bated more than thofe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn- 
ing of many whom thofe left /a/wab/e. Decay of Piety. 
SALVAGE. adj. [ faulwage, French; felwaggio, Italian, from 
fiva, Latin. ] ild ; rude; cruel, It is now fpoken and 
written /avage. 
May the Effexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make flay 
But /avage beafts, or men as wild as they. 
Savage race inur’d to blood. Dryden. 
Satva/‘rion. 2. /. [from /alve, Latin.] Prefervation from 
eternal death ; reception to the happinefs of heaven. 
As life, and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of mere 
underftanding or knowledge, all mens /alwation, and all mens 


Waller. 


endlefs perdition, are things fo oppofite, that whofoever doth 
affirm the one muft neceffarily deny the other. Fdooker. 


_ Him the moft High, 
Wrap’d in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds, 
Did, as thou faw’ft, receive ; to walk with God 
High in /a/wation, and the climes of blifs, 
r Exempt from death. Milton. 
A‘LVATORY. 2. f- [ falvatoire, French.] A 
thing is i, sdi k J Oru 
I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, phantafy, 
and memory, in what /alvatories or repofiteries the {pecies of 


things paft are conferved. Hale. 
SALU’‘BRIOUS. adj. E Jalubris, Latin.] Wholefome ; health- 
5 promoting health. 
The warm limbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 


Muft we then refign our worth 
of Kiltearn, rather than he fhould longer breathe in the grofler 
vapours of Invernefs ? Adackbear. 

sg lll a. f. [from /alubrioxs.] Wholefomenefs ; health- 
c Ss 

SALVE. 2. f. [This word is originally and properly /alf, which 

having /alves in the plural, the fin 4 ar in time ee EAE 


paítor to the /alubrious ar 


A falve for any fore that may betide. Shakefpeare. 
Go ftudy falve and enie ply áá 

‘Your tenant's leg, or his fare eye. Cleaveland. 
Sleep is pain’s eafielt /alwe,. and doth fulfil 

All offices of death, ex to kill. Donne. 
The royal fword thus wn, has cur’d a wound, 


Dryden. 


If mey fhall excommunicate me, hath the doétrine of 
meeknefs any /alve for me then ? ffammond. 
To SALVE. V. a. [ falwo, Latin; or from the noun.] 
I. To cure with medicaments applied. 
Many fkilful leeches him abide, 
Be ssi his hurts. Spen/fer. 
It fhould be to little purpofe for them to /a2/ve the wound, 
by making proteftations ia difgrace of their own actions. Flook. 
‘The which if I perform, and do furvive, 
I do befeech your majefty may falve 


The long grown wounds of my intemperature. Shakefp. 
2- To umes to remedy. : 
me feek to falve their blotted name 
With others blot, “till all do tafte of fhame. Sidney. 


Qur mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is both full 
enough for profe, and ftately enough for verfe, hath long time 
been counted moft bare and barren of both; which default, 
when as fome endeavoured to /a:we and cure, they patched up 
the holes with a from other languages. Spenfer-' 

3- To help or fave by a falva, anexcufe, or refervation. 

Ignorant I am not how this is /a/ved: they do it but after 

the truth is made manifett. coker. 
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My more particulsr, 

And that which moit with you fhould /2/ve my going, 

Is Fulyia’s death. Shake/peare. 

The fchoolmen were like the aftronomers, who, to /alve 
pheenom ia, framed to their conceit eccentricks and enicy- 
cles; fo they, to falve the practice of the church, had deviied 
a great number of ftrange pofitions. Bacon. 

There muft be anothe. ftate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and falve all irregular appearances. Atterbury. 

This conduct might give Horace the hint to fay, that when 
Homer was at a lots to bring any difficult matter to an iffue, 


he laid his hero afleep, and this /a/ved all difficulty. Broome. 
4. [From falve, Latin.] To falute. Obfolete. 
That ftranger knight in prefence came, 
And goodly /alved them ; who nought again 
Him anfwered as courtefy became. Spenfer. 


SALVER. z. f. [A veffel, I fuppofe, ufed at firft to carry away or 
fave what was left.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 
fented. - 

He has printed them in fuch a portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together on a fingle plate; and is of 
opinion, that a /alver of fpeĉtators would be as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a alver of {weetmeats. Addi/. 

Between each act the trembling /alvers ring, 

From foup to fweet wine. Pope. 

SALVO. n. f. [from f/alvojure, Latin, a form ufed in granting 
any thing: as fasvo jure putei.] An exception; a referva- 
tion: an excufe. 

They admit many /a/voes, cautions, and refervations, fo as 
they crofs not the chief defign. K ng Charles. 

tt will be hard if he cannot bring himfelf off at laft with 
fome fzivo or diltinétion, and be his own confeffor. Z’E/ir. 

If others of a more ferious turn join with us deliberately in 
their religious profeffions of loyalty, with any private /a/lvoes 
or evafions, they would do well to confider thofe maxims in 
ewhich all cafuifts are agreed. 

SA‘LUTARINEsS. 2. f. [from /alutary.] Wholfomencfs; qua- 
lity of contributing to health or fafety. 

SA“LUTARY . adj. [falutaire, Fr. falutaris, Latin.] Whol- 
fome ; healthful; fafe; advantageous; contributing to health 
or fafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and 
fo mote /alxztary as more elegant. X 

It was want of faith in our Saviour’s countrymen, which 
hindered him from fhedding among them the /a/utary cemana- 
tions of his divine virtue ; and he did not many mighty works 
there, becaufe of their unbelief. Bentley. 

SALUTA’TION. 7. Mh alutation, Fr. falutatio, Latin.] The 
act or ftile of faluting; greeting. 

‘The early viHage cock 
Hath twice done /alutation to the morn. 
Thy kingdom’s peers 

Speak my /e/utation in their minds ; 

W hofe voices I defire aloud with mine, 

Hail, king of Scotland ! 

On her the angel hail 

Beftow’d, the holy /alutation ufed 

To blet Mary. Milton. 

In all publick meetings, or private addreffles, ufe thofe forms 
of falutation, reverence and decency, ufual amongit the moft 
fober perfons. Taylor. 

Court and ftate he wifely fhuns ; 

Wor brib’d, to fervile /alutations runs. Dryden. 

To SALU‘TE. V. a. [ falute, Latins /aluer, French.] 

. To greet; to hail. 
he golden fun /alutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. 
One hour hence 
Shall falute your grace of York as mother. 

2. To pleafe; to gratify. 

Would I had no being, 
If this /alute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
‘To think what follows. 
. To kifs. 
ALU‘TE. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
x. Salutation; greeting. 

The cuftom of praying for thofe that fneeze is more anci- 

ent than thefe opinions hereof: fo that not any one difeafe 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 
Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


has been the occafion of this falute and deprecation. Brown. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv’d of God, or that /a/ute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleft ! Milton. 


Continual /alutes and addrefies entertaining him all the way, 
kept him from faving fo great a life, but with one glance of 
his eye upon the paper, ’till he came to the fatal place where 
he was ftabbed. South. 

I fhall not trouble my reader with the firit /a/utes of our 
three friends. 

2. A kifs. 
There cold fa/:.tes, but here a lover’s kifs. 
SALU’TER. 2. f. [froin falute.] He who falutes. 
N? CXXV. 


Rofcommon. 


SALUTI’FEROUS. adj. 


SA'MLET. 2. f 


SAN 


[falutifer, Latin.] Mealthy; bringigs 


health. š 
The king commanded him to co to the fouth of Fir cr, 
belicving that nothing would cor..ibute more to the r.: r- 


ing of his former vigour than the gentle falutifiroms air of 
Montpelier. : Denn. + 


SAME. adj. [fams, Gothick ; fammo, Swe lifh.] 


r. Not different; not another; idcntical, buing of the like 

kind, fort, or degree. ‘ 

Niifo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, fet 
forth the fame fins of Amphi. lus. ; 


Sloe: « 
T he tenor of man’s woe 
Holds on the fare. 7 Ailton. 
Thb’ etherial vigour ic in all the farme, 
And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal fl. me. Dryden. 


If itfelf had been coloured, ıt would have tranfmitted all 
vifible objects tinétured with the fam colour; as we fee what- 
ever is beheld through a coloured glaf, appears of the fame 
colour with the glafs. Ray. 

The merchant does not keep money by him ; but if you 
confider what money muit be lodged in the bankers hands, 
the cafe will be much the /ame. Lo. te- 

The fame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the /ame animal. rbvth not. 

2. That which was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the /ame he fpends, 


WVho {pends his blood his country to relieve. Dariel 


SA'M ENESS. 2 f. [from /ame.] Identity; the ftate of being not 


another; not different. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of reli 
fall out, where there is the /amene/s of duty, allegiance, and 
fubje€tion. King Charlies. 

f all courts have a famene/s in them, things may be as they 
were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 


mens friends. Swift. 
a@lmonet, or falmoniet.] A little falmon. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferycs the age of a falmon exceeds not 
ten years, fo his growth is very fudden: after he is got into 
the fea he becomes from a /umlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, to 
be a falmon, in as fhort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe. 


T7 alton’s A.gler. 


gion may ecafily 


SA“MPHiRE. n. f> [faint Pierre, French; rithmum, Latin. ] 


A plant prefersed in pickle. 
he leaves are thick, fucculent, narrow, branchy, and 
trifid : the flowers grow in an umbel, cach confifting of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the empalement of 
the flower becomes a fruit, confifting of two plain and gently 
ftreaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fea-fhore, whére it ts wafhed by the fale water. 
Itis greatly efteemed for pickling, and is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. AZi.ler. 
Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers /amphire: dicadful trade! 
Methinks he feems no bigger than his head. Shake/p. 
Sa’mMPLe. 2. /. [from example.] A f{pecimen; a part of tiie 
whole fhown that judgment may be made of the whole. 
He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he himfelf 
would bring them a /amp/e of the ore. Raleigh. 
I have not engaged myfelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
full cargo: “tis fufficient if I bring a /ample of fome goods in 
this voyage. 
I defign this but for a ample of what I hope more fully to 
difcufs. lYoodward. 
Determinations of juftice were very fummary and decilive, 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-fuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have recorded 


fome famples of this kind. Addifon. 
From moft bodies 
Some little bits afk leave to flow ; 
And, as through thefe canals they roll, 
Bring up a Jampie of the whole. Prior. 
To SAMPLE. wv. a. To fhow fomething fimilar. Ainfworth. 


SA’MPLER. 7. f. aan sie Latin; whence it is formctimes 
written /amplar.] A pattern of work; a přece worked by 
young girls for improvement. 

O love, why do’ft thou in thy beautiful fampler fet fuch a 
work for my defire to fet out, which is impoffible. Sidney. 
Fair Philomela, fhe but loft her tonguc, 
And ina tedious /ampler few’d her mind. Shake/pear Px 
Wee created with our ncedles both one flower, 
Both on one fam far, fitting on onc cufhion ; 
Both warbling of onc fong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our fides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp’rate. 
Coarfe complexions, 
And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to ply 
The famplur, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. ATilton, 
I faw her fobecr over a famfler, or gay over a jo-.nted 
baby. P pe. 

Sa’NABLE. adj. Lfanabilis, Latin.] Curable; fufceptive of re- 
medy ; remediable. 

SANA TION. u.f [fanatic, Latin.] The a& of curing. 

23 C Confider 
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Confider we the member, and, if you have no probable 

hope of fanation, cut it otf quickly. MF ifeman. 
SaA’xavTiIveE. adj. [from /eve.] Powerful to cure ; healing. 
‘he vapour of coltsivot hath a /awzative virtue towards the 
lungs. Bacon. 
SANA vrivENEss. 2. f. [from fanative.] Power to cure. 
SANCTIVICA TION. X. f. [fanétification, Fr. trom /anétifico, low 
Latin. 
v: Lhe fais of being frecd, or act of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 

The grace of his fanc?ification and life, which was firft re- 
ceived in him, might pafs from him to his whole race, as ma- 
Iedi€tion came from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The aét of making holy ; confecration. 

The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores'and 
kifles it: after this follows a long prayer for the /and?ification 
of that new fign of the crofs. Stilingflect. 

Sa/NCTIFIER. 2. f. [from /ané?7ify.] He that fanctifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the /an&ifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 
one. Derham. 

To SA'NCTIFY. v. a. [funétifier, Fr. fanéifico, Latin.) 
1. To free from the power of fin forthe time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, fané?ifieth 
to the purifying of the ficfh, how much more fhall the blood 
of Chrift? Flebrews. 

2. To make holy; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath /auc7ified thofe things aA to all, which 
particularly each man to himíelf muít /ané?i/y by a reverend 
and holy ufe. FIooker. 

Thole judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
arc fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath /and?ified fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuit 
act. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in themfelves direct caules of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to /undii/y thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 

What aétions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 


which refines and /azé#ifies a virtuous man? Addifon. 
3. To make free from guilt. 
The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw, 
Made hafte to /ané7ify the blifs by law. Dryden. 
4. To fecure from violation. I 
Truth guards the poet, /and?ifes the line. Pope. 


SANCTIMO’NIOUsS. adj. [from /anéfimonia, Latin.] 
having the appearance of fanétity. 
A Jonttinmanisus pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will not ferve the turn. LD EJ. 
Sa/NCTIMONY. 7. J. [ fané¥imonia, Latin.] Holinefs 5; fcrupu- 
lous aufterity ; appearance of holinefs. 
If fanimony, and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
and a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
— al) the tribe of hell, thou fhalt enjoy her. Shake/peare. 
Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moit auftere /anélimony, fhe accom- 
plifh’d. Shake/peare. 
‘There was great reafon why all difcreet princes fhould be- 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fanétimony. Ral, 
SA’ncTION. 2. (. [/fanétion, French ; fanétio, Latin.] $ 
1. ‘he aét of confirmation which gives to any thing its obliga- 
tory power ; ratification. 
I have kill’d a flave, 
And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 
Fill every man his bowl. “There cannot be 
A fiter drink to make this /ané?ion in. Ben. Johnfon. 
Againit the publick /azé/ioms of the peace, 
With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 
“lo force their monarch. Dryden. 
F here needs no pofitive law or fanétion of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch adifobedience. _ South. 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforced ; that is, not enjoined by the fanion of penal- 
ties, to be infliéted upon the perfon that fhall not be found 
eruteful. f = = South. 
‘The fatisfa€tions of the Chriftian life, in its prefent prac- 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the itriéteft profeilors of reafon have added the /and?ion ot 
their teftimony. : ‘atts. 
"This word is often made the fanion of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swifi. 
Wanting /ané7ion and authority, it 1s only yet a private 


Saintly ; 


work. Baker. 
2. A law; adeeree ratified. Improper. 
Tis the firft fanc/ion nature gave to man, 
Each other to affift in what they can. Denham. 


Sa’NcTITUDE. 4. f. [from janus, Latin.] Holinefs; good- 
nefs ; faintlinefs. a 
In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker fhone, 


Truth, wifdom, /andétitude, {erene and pure. Ailton. 
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Sa’ncetTiry. 2. f. [fanéitas, Latin. ] 
1. Holineis; the itate of being holy. 
At his touch, 
Such funity hath heaven given his hand, 


‘They preiently amend. Shakefpeare. 
God attributes to place 

No fenity, if none be thither brought 

By men who there frequent. ATi lton.- 


2. Goodnels ; the quality of being good; purity ; godlineti. 
‘Ibis youth 
I relicv’d with fuch /ané?/ty of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakepeare. 
It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that thcir 
empire had not more increafed by the ftrength of their arms 


than the f/avé7ity of their manners. ddijon. 
3- Saint; holy being. 
About him all the fand?ities of heav’n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utt’rance. Ailton. 


To SaA’rcruaRiseE. V. n. [from /fanéiuary.] To fhelter bv 
means of facred privileges. {i 
No place indeed fhould murder fan Tuarife. Shake/p. 
SANCTUARY. n. f. [ feartuaire, Fr. fanétuarium, Latin. j 
I. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, or moft 
retired and awful part of a temple. 
Having waite ground enough, 
Shall we defire to raze the f/anéfuary, 


And pitch our evils there. Shake/peare. 
‘They often plac’d 
Within his /andé?uary itfelf their fhrines. Aldilton. 


Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 

happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 

a holy life, who attend his /anéfuary, and daily addrefs his 

goodnefs. Rogers. 

2. A place of protection ; a facred afylum: whence a /anéfuary 
man, one who takes fhelter ina holy place. 


Come, my boy, we will to fand?uary. Shake/peare. 
Pll hence forthwith unto the /andtuary, 

To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. Shaie/peare. 
Ott have I heard of /ané?uary men ; 

But fané/uary children, ne’er till now. Shake/peare. 

He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 


regiftered themfelves fanc?uary men. Bacon. 
Howfoever the /ané?uary man was protected from his credi- 
tors, yet his goods outof /anétuary fhould nor. Bacon. 
This our high place, our /anéfuary, our hill. Ailton. 
3- Shelter; protection. | 
W hat are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakcs to the mca-~ 
dows? very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worfted wil! 
be fure to take /andc?uary in the fens. L’Ejtranze. 
The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire; but fome reliques of it took /andé?uary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Dryden. 
SAND. z. f- [/and, Danifh and Dutch.] 
1. Particles of ftone not conjoined, or ftone broken to powder. 
‘That finer matter called Jazd, is no other than very fmall 


pebbles. Woodward. 
Here i’ th’ ands 
Thee I’ll rake up, the poit unfanctified. Shake/peare. 
Hark, the fatal followers do purfue ! 
The ands are number’d that make up my life: 
Here mufi I ftay, and here my life muft end. Shake/p. 


Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
Jand any great depth within the earth. Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to refcribe, king Philip fhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and jand box. Flowel. 
If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veffel, and that 
veffel exactly ftopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fand fur- 
nace, whofe heat may be conftant, the corpuícles that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
connected to one another, that they will appear in the form of 


a red powder. Boyle.- 
Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with /and bags did of old. FIudibras. 


The forceof water cafts gold out from the bowels of moun- 
tains, and expofes it among the ands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great /and pit at Woolwich. /Fo0dw. 
Celia and I, the other day, 
Wralk'd o'er the fand hills to the fea. 
2. Barren country covered with fands. 
Moit of his army being flain, he, with a few of his friends, 
fought to fave themfelves by ent over the defert fands. Knolles. 
è Her fons fprca 
Bencath Gibraltar to the Lybian fads. Adiltcn. 
Sa’nDAL. n. f. [/andale, Fr. fandalinm, Latin.) A loofe fhoe. 
“hus fung the uncouth fwain to th’ oaks and rills, 


Prior. 


While the {till morn went out with /andals grey. Miiltcn. 
From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 

And Lycian bow are gold: with golden /andatls 

His fect are fhod. Prior. 


The 


SAN 


The fandals of celeftial mold, 
Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet. _ Pope. 
SaA'NDARAK. n. /. | fandaraque, French; /andaraca, Latin. ] 
1. A mineral of a bright colour, not much unlike to red 
arfenick. Batley. 
2. A white gum oozing outof the juniper-tree. Bailey. 
SaA‘NDBLIND. adj. [jand and blind.) Having a defect in the 
eyes, by which fmall particles appear to fly before them. __ 
My true begotten father, being more than /andblind, high 
gravelblind, knows = ee ni Än Shakefpeare. 
Box Tree. n. f- ura, Latin. plant. 
si "Té hath a cas, P oi flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
is fpread open at the brim, and flightly cut into twelve parts : 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a globular compreffed fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifh flat fced. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fully ripe, burft in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
fion, making a noife like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a confiderable diftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to mux vomica. iller. 
SA’NDED. adj. [from fand.] 
x. Covered with fand; barren. 


In well /anded lands little or no fnow lies. Mortimer. 
‘The river pours along : 

Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes ; 

Then o’er the /anded valley floating fpreads. Thomfon. 


a. Marked with {mall fpots ; variegated with dufky fpecks. 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, fo fanded, and their heads are hung 
WVith ears that {weep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls ; 
Slow in purfuit ; but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. oe Shake/peare. 
é RLING. #. f. ji 
ji S the Rra fort we reckon coots, /anderlings, pewets, 
and mews. f : : Carew. 
Sa’npvERs. 2. fı [/fantalum, Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 


Bailey. 
reen. 
m Aromatize it with /anders. Wifernan. 


3% ER. 2. f- 

sii “That ote i our Englifh glaffmen call fandever, and the 
French, of whom probably the name was borrowed, finde- 
wer, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
lafs, namely, fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been 
frit baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture caíts 
the fuperfluous falt which the workmen afterwards take 
- off with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 
SA'’NDISH. adj. [from Page. Approaching to the nature of 

fand; loofe; not clofe; not compact. i 
Plant the tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in frefh /andi/fb earth, 
taken from under the turf. Evelyn. 
SANDSTONE. 2. f: [ fand and ffone.] Stone of a loofe and 

friable kind, that eafily crumbles into fand. i Í 
Grains of gold in f/and/fone grey, variegated with a faint green 
and blue, from the mine of Cofta Rica, which is not reckoned 
rich ; but every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 


gold. Woodward. 
NDY. adj. [from /and.] 
Sai A boundis Bies fand ; full of fand. 
I fhould not fee the andy hourglafs run, 
But I fhould think of fhallows and of flats. Shake/p. 
Safer fhall he be on the fandy plains, 
Than where caftles mounted ftand. Shake/peare. 


A region fo defert, dry, and fandy, that travellers are fain 
to leks. water on their souls: # Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with fandy ftones 
And gravel o’er-abounding. 
O'er fandy wilds were yellow harvefts fpread. 
2. Confifting of fand; unfolid. : 
Favour, fo bottomed upon the /amdy foundation of perfonal 
reípećłtłs only, cannot be long lived. Bacon to Villiers. 
SANE. adj. [ fanus, Latin.] ound; healthy. Baynard wrote 
a poem on preferving f Yi body in a fame and found ftate. 
. The preterite of /mg. 
nea Jane Mofes and Ifrael this fong unto the Lord. Æx. 
The next they ang, of all creation firit. - Milton. 
SANGUIFEROUS. ad. [ Janguifer, Latin.] Conveying blood. 
The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched to the 
mufcles of the face, particularly the cheeks, whofe /angui- 
ferous veffels it twifts about. : ; y erham. 
SANGUIFICA‘TION. A. f. [fanguification, Fr. fanguis and facio, 
Lat.] The produétion of blood; the converfion of the chyle 
i blood. : 
wt Sines the lungs are the chief inftrument of /anguification, 
the animal that has that organ faulty can never have the vital 
juices, derived from the blood, in a good ftate. Arbuthnot. 
Afthmatick perfons have voracious appetites, and confe- 


Philips. 
Pope. 


To SA‘NGUIFY. U. 7. anguis and facto, Latin. 
E > J 


SA‘NGUINARY. adj. 


SA N 


quently, for want of aright /enguifi-ation, are leucophlear.a- 
tick. Ar buthnet. 


SA‘NGUIFIER. 2. f. [/fanguis and fucio, Latin ] Producer of 


blood. 


Bitters, like choler, are the beit f/arzuifiers, and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Filoyer 


‘Fo prod: se 
blood. sig 
At the fame time I think, I command: in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fanguif;, and carnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. tale. 
[ "g uinarius, Lat. fanguinaire, French - 
ftom fanguis, Latin. cruel ; bloody ; murthcrous. 
We may not propagate religion by wars, or by /anguinary 
perfecutions to force confciences. Bacon. 
The fcene is now more fanguinary, and fuller of aétors : 
never was fuch a confufed myfterious civil war as this. Flowe?. 
Paffion transforms us into a kind of favages, and make us 
brutal and /anguinary. 
SA’NGUINARY. 2. f. [ fanguis, Lat.] An herb. 
SANGUINE. adj. | fanguin, Fr. /anguineus, 
xr. Red; having the colour of blood. 
This fellow 
Upbraided me about the rofe I wear ; 
Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 
Did reprefenct my mafter’s blufthing cheeks. 
A ftream of nect’rous humour iffuing fow’d 
Sanguine. 
Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown. 
Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind, 
And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 
The weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d, 
Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 
2. Abounding with blood more than any other humour ; cheerful. 
The cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the fanguine. Bro. 
Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as fanguine 
from melancholy, yet they are frequently united. Gow. of Tongue. 
3. Warm; ardent; confident. 
A fet of famguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop- 
peries, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 
SA’NGUINE. 2. f. [fromm fanguine.] Blood colour. 
A gricfly wound, 
From which forth gufh’d a ftream of gore, blood thick, 
That all her goodly garments ftain’d around, 
Spenfer. 


And in deep fenguine dy’d the graffly ground. 
n. f- [from fanguine.] Ardour; heat of ex- 


SA’NGUINENESS. $ 
pećtation ; confidence. Sanguinity is per- 


Broome. 


Ainfworth. 
from fanguis, Lat.] 


Shake/peare. 
Ailton. 
Dryden. 


SA‘’NGUINITY. 
haps only ufed by Swift. 
Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps, natural cou- 
rage, or famguinene/s of temper in others ; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fufferas to do. ‘“IThat mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above the power of all 
extriniick violence; which keeps itfelf a diftinét principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety. 

I very much diftruft your fanguinity. Swift. 

SANGUYNEOUS. adj. [ fanguineus, Latin ; /anguin, French.) 
1. Conftituting blood. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only /amguineous and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 
teries. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 
A plethorick conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called fanguineus. Arbuthnot. 
SA/NHEDRIM. 2. f> [fynedrium, Latin.] The chief council 
among the Jews, confifting of feventy elders, over whom the 
high prieft prefided. 
Sa’nicLe. 2. f: [ fanicle, Fr. anic Latin.] A plant. 

It is an umbelliferous plant, and its fower confifts of five 
leaves, placed orbicularly ; but bent back to the centre of the 
flower, and refting on the empalement, which becomes a fruit 
compofed of two eS which are gibbous and prickly on one 
fide, but plain on the other. Adler. 

SA NIES. n. f: [Latin.] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 

It began with a round crack inthe fkin, without other mat- 

ter than a little /anies. ifeman. 
Sa‘nious. adj. [from /antes.] Running a thin ferous matter, 
not a well digefted pus. ; 

Obferving the ulcer anions, I propofed digeftion as the only 
way to remove the pain. Wifeman. 

SANITY. n. f- [ fanitas, Latin.] Soundnefs of mind. 
How pregnant, fometimes, his replies are ? 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on, 

Which anity and reafon could not be 

So profp’roufly delivered of. Shake/peare. 

SANK. The preterite of firk. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent iffue, fhe /anż to the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them clofe, took two fhips, and gave di- 
vers others of their fhips their death’s wound, whereof foon 
after they Janě and pcrifhcd. 


acor. 


SANS. 


SAP 


SANS. prep- [Frencs.] Without. Out of afe. 
5 Laft fcene of all, 
‘That ends this ftrange eventful hiflory, 
Is fecond childifhnets and nrere oblivion, 


Sans teeth, fans eycs, fans tafte, fansevery thing. Shake/p- 
For nature fo prepofteroufly to err, 
- Being ngt deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 
Sams witchcraft could not. Shate/peare. 


SAP. n. J- [pæpe, Saxon ; Sap» Dutch.] The vital juice of 
plants ; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs. 
Now fucking of the fap of herbs moft fweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 
Now in the fame bathing his tender feet, 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 
And all the canduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life fome memory. 
Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 
Left, being over-proud with Pa and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itfelf. 
His prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant {fciential /ap. Milton. 
The fap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is fpread. Waller. 
Vegetables confift of the fame parts with animal fubftan- 
ces, fpirit, water, falt, oil, earth; all which are contained 
in the /ap they derive from the earth. Arbuthnot. 
To Sap. v. a. [ fapper, French; zeppare, Italian.] “To under- 
mine ; to fubvert by digging; to mine. 
Their dwellings were fapp’d by floods, 
Their houfes fell upon their houfhold gods. Dryden. 
Jo Sap. v. n. To proceed by mine; to proceed invifibly. 
For the better fecurity of the treops, both affaults are car- 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


ried on by /apfing- Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If fecret gold faps on from knave to knave. Pope. 


SA‘PPHIRE. 2. f- ( fappbiruss Latin : 
written /aphyre.] precious ftone of a blue colour. 
Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 
In enroll’d tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and white, 


fo that it is improperly 


Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakefpeare. 
He tinétures rubies with their rofy hue, 
And on the /aphire {fpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 


That the /aphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fab us fto- 
ries of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva- 
lent to their value. Derham. 

SA‘PPHIRINE. adj. [ fappbirinus, Latin.] Made of fapphire ; 
refembling fapphirc. 

She was too /aphirine and clear for thee 5 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 

A few grains of fhell filver, with a convenient proportion 
of powdered cryftal glafs, having been kept three hours in 
fufion, I found the colliquated mafs, upon breaking the cru- 

—~ cible, of a lovely /aphirine blue. Boyle. 
SA/PID. adj. [ fapidus, Latin.] Tafteful; palatable; making 
a powerful ftimulation upon the palate. 

‘Thus camels, to make the water Sepia» do raife the mud 
with their feet. own’s Vulgar Errours. 

‘The moft oily parts are not feparated by a flight decoction 
*till they are difentangled from the falts ; for if what remains 
of the fubjeét, after the infufion and decoétion be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of frefh water, a fat, 
fapid, odorous, vifcous, inflammable, frothy water will con- 
{tantly be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthn. 

Sapi’piTy. § 2. /. [from /apid.] Taftefulnefs; power of fti- 
SA‘PIDNESS. mulating the palate. 

As for their tafte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an inftrument thereof; for the body of that element is in- 
guftible, and void of all /apidity. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

If fapidnefs belong not to the mercurial principle of ve- 
getables and animals, it will fcarce be difcriminated from their 
phlegm. Boyle. 

Sa’PIENCE. 2.f. [fapience, Fr. fapientia, Latin.] Wifdom ; 
fagenefs ; knowledge. 

Japience, I mean what the ancients did by philofophy ; 
the habit or difpofition of mind which importeth the love of 
wifdom. Grew. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft, 

‘The fons of darknefs and of ignorance ; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuft, 

WDid’ft to the top of honour ecarft advance: 

‘They now, puft up with’s deignful infolencc, 

Defpife the brood of blefled /apience. Spenfer. 

King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and admirers of divine and human /apience, accomplifhed at 
"Theobalds his own days on earth. EV otton. 

Becaufe entcrprifes [reer by ill counfels have equal fuc- 
cefs to thofe by the beit judgment conducted, therefore had 


violence the fame external figure with /apience. Raleigh. 
Sapience and love 
Immenfe, and all his father in him fhone. Ailton. 


‘ 
SAR 
O fov’reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradife ! of operation bleit 
“Lo fapience. 
Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
‘Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and /a/ sence 
To {pare the folks that give him ha’pence. 
SA/PIENT. adj. [ fapiens, Latin.] Wife; fage. 
There the japrent king held dalliance. 
SaA‘PLeEss. adj. [ faploos, Iutch.] 
x. Wanting fap; wanting vital juice. 
Pithlefs arms, like to a wither’d vine, 
‘That droops his faplefs branches to the ground. 
The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 
Produces /api/s leaves inftead of fruits. Denham. 
‘This fingle {tick was full of fap; but now in vain does art 


AA tor. 


Swift. 
Ailton. 


Shake/p. 


tie that withered bundle of twigs to its fap/e/s trunk. Swifi 
2. Dry; old; hufky. = es = 
If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would cnfnare 
Some sapée/s ufurcr that wants an heir. Dryden. 


SA'PLING. 2. /. [from fap. A young tree ; a youn lant. 
Look how I Se ied behold, Soest can eee 
Is, like a blafted fapling, wither’d up. 
Nurfe the /aplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint. 

A fapiing pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readieft weapon that his fury found. 

W hat planter will attempt to yoke 
A Jepling with a falling oak ? Svift. 
Slouch turn’d his head, faw his wife’s vig’rous hand 
Wielding ber oaken fapling of command. King’s Laura. 
SAPONA CEOUS, a [from /ape, Latin, foap.] Sopy; re- 
SA‘’PONARY. _ fembling foap; having the qualities of foap. 

By digefting a folution of {alt of tartar with oil of almonds, 
I could reduce them to a foft /aponary fubftance. Boyle. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with falt, may be called a 
foap : bodies of this nature are called faponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

SA POR. n. f- (Latun.] Tafte; power of affe&ting or itimu- 
lating the palate. 

‘There is fome faper in all aliments, as being to be diftin- 
guifhed and judged by the guft, which cannot be admitted in 
air. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

The fhape of thofe little particles of matter which diftin- 
guifh the various fapors, odours, and colours of bodies. /Vatts. 

SAPORI'FICK, adj. [ faporifique, Fr. fapor and facio, Latin.) 
Having the power to produce es. 
Sa‘pringss. 2. f. [from /appy.] “The ftate or the quality of 
abounding in fap; fucculences juicinefs. : 
SAPPY. adj. [from fap.] Ut 
x. Abounding in fap; juicy; fucculent. 
The /appy parts, and next refembling juice, 
Were turn’d to moifture for the body’s ufe, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nourifhment. 


Shaki fpeare. 
Aidiltcn. 


Dryden. 


D: yden. 
, The /appy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philips. 


The green heat the TPs and the ripe give fire to the green ; 
to which the bignefs of their leaves, and hardnefs of their 
ftalks, which continue moift and fappy long, doth much con- 
tribute. Adortimer. 

2. Young; not firm; weak: 

This young prince was brought up among nurfes, "till he 
arrived to the age of fix years: when he had pafied this weak 
and /appy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 

SA‘RABAND. 2. f. [garabande, Spanifh; /arabande, French.] A 
Spanifh dance. 

The feveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, /arabands, jigs and gavots, are as 
much real qualities in the inftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SA/RCASM. n. f> [ farcafme, Fr. farca/mus, Latin.] A keen 
reproach; a taunt ; a gibe. 

Sarca;ms of wit are tranfmitted in ftory. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Rejoice, O young man, fays Solomon, in a feveie f/arca/m, 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but know thatfor thefe things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. Rogers. 

When an angry mafter fays to his fervant it is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a fevere reproach ; for the words aic 
{poken by way of /arca/m, or irony. atts. 

SARCA‘STICALLY. adv. [from /farcaffick.] Tauntingly; fe- 
vercly. 

He afked a lady playing with a Jap-dog, whether the wo- 
men of that country uled to have any children or no ; ee dl 
Jarcaflically reproaching them for mifplacing that affcétion upoh 
brutes, which could only become a mother to her child. South. 

SARCA‘STICAL. § adj. [fiom farcajm.) Keen; taunting; fe- 

SARCA‘STICK. vere. 

W hat a fierce and farcaffick reprchenfion would this have 
drawn from the friendfhip of the world, and yet whata gentle 
ene did it reccive from Chrift ? South. 

3 Sa'RCENET- 


SA E 


SA'RCENET. n. f- Lovers by Skinnerto be fericum fara-e- 
nicum, Latin. ] ine thin woven filk. 

W hy art thou then exafperate, thot idle immaterial fkcin 
of fley’d filk, thou green /arcenet flap for a fore cye, thou taffel 
of a prodigal’s purfe. Skakef care. 

If they be covered, though but with linnen or farcenet, it 
intercepts the cfhuvium. Brown. 

I befe are they that cannot bear the heat 


OF figur’d filks, and under /arcenet> fweat. Dryden. 
She darts from /arcenct ambuth wily leers, 
T witches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; thefe {nares difdain. Gay. 
Zo Sa’rcere. v.a. [Jfarcler, French; /farculo, Latin.] To 
weed corn. Ainfiworth. 


Sarcoce’Le. nm. f. [oepE and xan; farcocele, Fr.] A ficfhy 
excrefcence of the tefticles, which fometimes grow fo large as 
to ftretch the {crotum much beyond its natural fize. QDuincy. 

SARCOMA. n. /. [capxapae.] A flefhy excrefcence, or lump, 
growing in any part of the body, efpecially the noftrils. Bailey. 

SARCO’PHAGOUS. adj. [caee— and Qxyw.] Fiefh-eating; feed- 
ing on fieth. 

say e n. f- [rèp and Oalyw.] The practice of eating 

eth. 

There was no farcoshagy before the flood; and, without the 
eating of flefh, our fathers preferved themfelves unto longer 
lives than their pofterity. Brown. 

Sarco ricK n.f. [from ca&eE; farcotique, Fr.] Medicines 
which fill up ulcers with new flefh; the fame as incarnatives. 

By this means the humour was moderately repreffed, and 
breathed forth ; the efcar alfo feparated in the fontanel : after 
which the ulcer incarned with common /arcoticks, and the ul- 
cerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. IT ‘tfeman. 

SARCULA TION. mf [ farculus, Latin.] “The att of weeding ; 

s 


plucking up weeds. Dic. 
Sa‘RDEL. 
SaA’RDINE Stone. n.f- A fort of precious ftone. 
SA‘RDIUvUs. 


He that fat was to look upon, like a jafperanda /a> dine 
Stone. Reve'lations. 
Thou fhalt fet in it four rows of ftones: the firft row fhall 
be a fardius. Exodus. 
Sa’RponyYx. z. f. A precious ftone. 
‘The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: “tis of 
a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifh white, and 
fometimes of red: when on one or both fides the white there 
happens to lie alfo a plate of a reddifh colour,the jewellers call 


the ftone a _/ardony~. Woodward. 
SARK. 2. f. [rcynrk, Saxon.] 
x. A fhark or fhirk. Bailey. 


-. In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. 
Flaunting beaus gang with their breafts open, and their 
farks over their waiftcoats. Arbuthnot. 
Sarn. 2. f A Britifh word for pavement, .or ftepping ftones, 
{till ufed in the fame fenfe in Berkfhire and Hampfhire. ` 
Sa’RPLIER. 2. f. [ /arpilliere, French.] A piece of canvas for 
wrapping up wares; a packing cloth. Bailey. 
SA‘RRASINE. z. f. [In botany.] A kind of birthwort. Bailey. 
t 
-h ee EEA., t a. J- Both a tree and a plant. Ainfworth. 
Sarse. 7n. j1 A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailey. 
To Sarse. v. a. [ Jafer, French.] To fift through a farfe or 


fearfe. Bailey. 
Sart. z. /- [Inagriculture.] A piece of woodland turned into 
arable. Bailey. 


Sasn. z. f- [OF this word the etymologifts give no account : I 
fuppofe it comes from /fache, of f avoir, to know, a /a/h worn 
being a mark of diftinétion; and a a/b window being made 
particularly for the fake of feeing and being feen.] 

I1. A belt worn by way of diftinétion ; a filken band worn by 
officers in the army. 

2. A window fo formed as to be let up and down by pullies. 

She ventures now to lift map dada 3 


Fhe window is her proper fphere. Swit. 
As for the poem he writ on your afb, 
My fifter tranfcrib’d it laft night. Swift. 


She broke a pane in the /a/ window that looked into the 
yard. Swift. 
Sa‘’sHoon. n. f. A kind of leather {tuffing put into a boot for 
the wearer’s cafe. Ainfworth. 
Sa‘ssAFRAS. 1. f. A tree: one of the fpecies of the cornelian 
cherry. The wood is medicinal. 
Sar. The preterite of ft. 
The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men fay, the goddefs /at, 
Was loft, ’till Lely from your look 
Again that glorious image took. Waller. 
I anfwered not the Rehearfal, becaufe I knew the author at 
to himfelf when he drew the picture, and was the were Bays 
of his own farce. ryden. 
SATAN. 2. /. [o2 Satanas, Latin.] Thè prince of hell; 
the devil; any wicked fpirit. 
I beheld Sartan as lightning fall from heaven. 
N? CXXV. 


Luke. 


SAT 


They are much increafed by the falfe fugeeftions of Satan. 


Sanderfon 
The defpiteful a&t : 
Of Satan done in Paradife. MFtons 
Secu adj. [from Satan.) Devilifh; infernal. 
The faint /atan‘ck hoft 
Defenfive fcarce. Afiltom 
SA TCHEL. n. f. [ fe žel, German; faccuius, Latin.] A little 
bag : commonly a bag ufed by fchoolboys to carry their Books. 
The whining fchoolboy with his /atch-l, 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to ehani. Shake/peare. 
Schoolboys lag with farche/s in their hands. Swift. 
To SATE. wv. a. I E aie Latin.] To fatiate; to glut; to pall 5; 
to feed beyond natural defires. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 


Strange alteration in me. Afiltons 
How will their bodies ftript 

Enrich the victors, while the vultures /ate 

‘Their maws with full repaft. Philips. 


‘Thy ufelefs ftrength, miftaken king, employ, 

Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior. 
SATELLITE. 2. f. [ fatelles, Lat. fatellite, Fr. This word is com- 
monly pronounced in profe with the e mute in the plural, asin 
the fingular, and is therefore only of three fyllables ; but Pepehas 
in the plural continued the Latin form, and affigned it four ; 
I thirrk, improperly.] A {mall planet revolving round a larger. 
Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, 
called their /ctellites. Locke. 
‘The fmalleft planets are fituated neareft the fun and cach 
other; whereas Jupiter and “aturn, that are vaftly greater, and 
have many /atellites about them, are wifely removed to the 


extreme regions of the fyftem. B.ntley. 
Afk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s /atellites are lefs than Jove? Pope. 


SATEL LI'TIOUS. ad. [from fatclles, Lat.] Confifting of fatellites. 
‘Their folidity and opacity, and their /ateliitious attendance, 
their revolutions about the fun, and their rotations about thcir 
axis, are cxactly the fame. Cheyne. 
To SA’TIATE. v. a. [ fatio, Latin.] 
1. To fatisfy ; to fill. 

Thofe fmells are the moft grateful where the degree of heat 
is fmall, or the ftrength of thé {mell allayed; for thefe rather 
woo the fenfe than fatate it. Bacon. 

Buying of land is the refalt of a full and /atiated, gain; and 
men in trade feldom think of laying out their money upon 
land, ’till their profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. Locke. 

‘The loofen’d winds 
Hurl’d high above thé clouds; till all their force 
Confum’d, her rav’nous jaws th’ earth /a‘fate clos’d. Philips. 
2. Toglut; to pall; to fill beyond natural defire. 
They fatiate and fooh fll, 


Though pleafanr. Milton. 


Whatever novelty prefents, children are prefently eager to 
have a tafte, and are as foon /atiated with it. ocker 
He may be /atiated, but not fatisfy’d. Norris. 


3- To gratify defire. 
I may yet furvive the malice of my enemies, although they 
fhou!d be /atiated with my blood. King Charles. 
4- To faturate ; to impregnate with as much as can be con- 

tained or imbibed. 

y does not falt of tartar draw more water out of the 
air, than in acertain proportion to its quantity, but for want 
of an attractive force after it is fatrated with water? Newton. 

Sa’ TIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Glutted; full to fatiety. 
When it has wrth, rt feerns a participle; when of, anadjective. 
Our generals, retir’d to their eftates, 
In life’s cool evening, /atiate of applaufe, 
Wor think of bleeding ev’n in Brunfwick’s caufe. Pope. 
Now may’rs and fhrievés all huth’d and /atiate lay, 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuftard of the day. Pope: 
SatrVery. 2. f. [ fatietas, Latin; /atieté, Fr.] Fulnefs beyond 
defire or pleafure ; more thah enough; wearifomenefs of plen- 
ty; ftate of being palled or glutted. 
Heleaves a fhallow plafh to plunge him in the deep, 

And with /aticty feeks to quench his thirft. Shake/p. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, efpecially towards 
the waining time and fufpeét of fatiety. Wotton. 

In all pleafures there is /fatrety; and after théy be ufed, their 
verdure departeth. Flakewiil. 

hey fatiate and fodn fill, 

‘Though pleafant; but thy words, with grace divine 

Imbu’d, bring to their fweetnefs no /atiety. Milton, 

Wo ation, the ufefulnefs of which has made it the matter 
of duty, but a man may bear the continual purfuit of, without 


loathing or /atiety. Souths 
The joy unequall’d, if its end it pain, 
Without fatiety, though e’er fo bl 
And but more relifh’d as the more diftrefs’d. Pcpe. 


SA'TIN. n. f. [ Jatin, French ; drapo ai fetan, Isalian ; /atrin, 
Dutch.] A foft clofe and fhining filk. 
23 D Such 


SAT 


Such a glittering fhew it bare. and fo bravely it was held up 
from the head : upon he: body fhe wore a d .ublet of tky colour 
Jutim, covered wiih plates of gold, and as it were nailed with 

` precious fiones, thatin it fhe might feem armed. Sidney. 
The ladies drefs"d in rich fymars were feen, 
Of Florence Jatin, Rower`d with white and green, ¢ 
An l ror a Mace betwixt the bloomy girdelin. Dryden. 
Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 

Became black /atin flounc’d with lace. Svift. 

Lay the cl.i.d carefully in a cafe, covered with a mantle of 
blue atin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SATIRE. x. f. P Kena, anciently fatura, Lat. not from fatyru , 
a fatyr; /atrre, Fr.] A pocm in which wickednefs or folly is 
cenfured. Proper /atire is diflinguifhed, by the generality of 
the reficctions, from a /am/oonv, which is aimed againft a par- 
ticular perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to fing thy praifes in a clime 

Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime ; 

Where cv’n to draw the picture of thy mind, 

Is fatyr on the moft of human kind. Dry hn. 
SATIRICAL, Lady [ fatiricus, Latin; fatirigue, French; from 
SATYRICK. fatire.) 

a. Belonging to fatire ; employed in writin 
You muft not think, that a /atyrick 
Allows of {candalous and brutifh words. Rofcommn. 
What human kind defires, and what they fhun, 

Rage, paffions, pleafures, impotence of will, 

Shall this fatirical colleétion fill. 

2. Cenforious ; feverc in language. 

Slanders, fir; for the fatirica/ flave fays here, that old men 

huave grey beaids ; that their faces are wrinkled. Stake/p. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 


of invective. 
yle 


Dr den. 


his wit, fo he had need be afraid of others memory. Baon. 
On me when dunces aic fatjrick, 
I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 


SATYVRICALLY. adu. [fiom fatis ical.) 
intention to cenfure or villify. 

Fic applies them /atiricaly to fome cuftoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 

SA'TIRIST. a. f. [from /atire.] One who writes fatires. 

Wrycherly, in his writings, is the fharpeft Satyryft of his 
time ; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnefs of the ten- 
dereft difpofitions : in his writings he is fevere, bold, under- 
taking ; in his nature gentle, modeft, inoffenfive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been conftantly the topicks of the 
moft candid /at;r1/?7s, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Da- 
mon of Boilcau. Letter to the Publifher of the Dunciad. 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay ; 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay : 

Bleft fatyri/? ! who touch’d the mean fo true, 

As fhow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

ToSa‘TiIRIZeE. V. a. [ fatirizer, Fr. from fatire.] To cenfure 
asin a fatire. 

Covctoufnefs is defcribed as a veil caft over the true mean- 
ing of the poct, which was to fatirize his prodigality and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer fingle out and point his raillery at particu- 
lar perfons, or /atirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pleafing a great part of his readers; but muft be a very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addifon. 

Tinfift that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal ; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and ‚atı: ize his betters. Addi fen. 

It is as hard to futi» ize well a man of diftinguifhed vices, as 
to praife well a man of diftinguifhed virtues. Swift. 

SATIsFA‘CTION. u. /. | fatisfad?io, Latin; /atisfaction, French.) 
a. The act of pleafing to the full. 

‘Lhe mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
fitistadci.on of any of its defires, is at liberty to confider the 
objects of them. Lo. ke. 

2. "l he ttate of being pleafed. 
"Tis a wretched /atisfa Tion a revengeful man takes, even in 
lofing his lite, provided his enemy go for company. LE yir. 
l here are very few ditcourfes fo fhort, clear, and confiftenr, 
to which moft men may not, with /atis/ac?tion cnough to them- 
felves, raite a doubt. Locke. 
3- Releafe trom tutpence, uncertainty, or uneafiness. 
Xw ilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 
— V5 hat jatisfaction can you have ? 
4. Gratification ; that which pleafes. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 
God fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own actions, he 
would be forced to complain that pleafure was not /atisfac- 


With invective ; with 


Shakefp. 


. 57%. South. 
Of ev’ry nation each illuftrious name, 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame 5 
Exchanging folid quict to obtain 
The windy /atisfuction of the brain. Dryden. 


5. Amends; atonement for a crime; recompenfe for an injury. 
Die he or juftice muft; unlefsfor him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 


‘Che rigid /atisfacétion, death for death. Ai ston. 


SAI 


SATILTA‘C TIVE. al. [ fatisfac?us, Lat.] Giving fatisfaAion. 

By a final and /atisfadiive difcernmert of faith, we lay the 

laft effects upon the firf{t caulfe of all things. Bonn. 
SATISFACTORILY. adu. [from fatisfad?ory.]} Tof tisfaċtion. 

Bellonius hath been more fatisfa-terily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exen- 
teration he found thefs animals in their bellie.. Broan. 

They ftrain their memory to aniwa: him Jfutosficl-rily anto 
all his demands. pS IEE ye 

SATISPA'CTORINESS. 7. f. [from /atisfacd?cery.] Power ot f- 
tisfving ; power of giving content. 
‘he incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
hi fruition , proceeds not from their want of fatisfacia tre s, 
but his want of an intire pofleflion of them. EE tie: 
SATISFA*’C 1ORY. adj. [ fatisfactcire, Fr fut sfud?us, Latin. } 
1. Givin: fatisfaction ; giving content. 

An intelligent Ainerican would itarce take it for a _fettis?2 
fory account, if, defiring to learn our architecture, he fhou'd 
be told thata pillar was a thing fupported by a bañ». Eit: « 

2. Atoning ; making amends. 

A moft wife and fuficient means of redemption and falya- 
tion, by the fats fa.tory and meritorious death and obi dience of 
the incarnate fon of God, Jcfus Chrift. Sumer, te 

ToSA’TISFY. v. a. [ futisfaire, Fr. fatisfucio, Latin. } 
r. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as that nothin mor- 
is defired. = 

A goes man {hall be fatisfed from himfelf. 

. Will he fatisfy his rigour, 

Satis/y’d never ? 

2. To fecd to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it torain onthe earth, to fatisfy the de- 
folate and wafte ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to {pring forth ? fob. 

I will purfue and divide the fpoil: my luft fhall be /atitfied 


Proverbs. 


Asi ‘for. 


upon them. Ex sds. 
T'he righteous eateth to the /atisfing of his foul. Pov. 
3. Torecompenfe ; to pay to content. 
He is well paid that is well /atisfied; 
And I, delivering you, am fatisfied, 
And therein do account myicelf well paid. Shake/p. 


4. Tofree from doubt, perplexity, or fulpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may /atisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmoft cxtremity of body, what can 
there puta ftop and /atisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it is /atisfied that body itf&lf can move into 
ic? Locke. 

This I would willingly be /atisfed in, whether the ioul, 
when it thinks thus, feparate from the body, ats lefs rational- 
ly than when conjointly with it ? Loske. 

5. To convince. < 

He declares himfelf fatisfied to the contrary, in which he! 
has given up the caufe. D? sela», 

T he {tanding evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
themfelves moit firm, folid, and /atisfing. Atterbury 

To SaA’TisFY. v. n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take, they cltimate 
the value of other things, and /atisf/y for them thus flilver bv- 
comes the meafure of commerce. Locke. 

Sa°TURABLE. adj. [from /aturate.] Impregnable with any 
thing "till ic will receive no more. 

Bethe figures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities ; and confequently the water 
would be /aturab/e with the fame quantity of any falt, which 


it isnot. Grew. 
SA‘TURANT. ad. [Tom /aturans, Latin.] Impregnating to the 
All 


To SAYTURATE. v. a. [ faturo, Latin.] To impregnate ’till 
no morc can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully /eturated with terreftrial matter, 

and more or lefs ftored with it. SF 00d ward. 

His body has been fully /aturated with the fluid of light, to 

be able to laft fo many years without any fenfible diminution, 


though there are conftant emanations thercof. Cheyne. 
Still night fucceeds 
A foften’d fhade, and fatu. ated earth 
Awaits the morning beam. Thom,on. 


Sa’TURDAY. a. f. [pwetenpozxez, or pretennyoex, Saxon, ac- 
cording to Verfiegan, from pæren, a Saxon idol; more pro- 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.J] The laft day of the week. 

"T his matter I handled fully in laft Saturday's Spectator. Ad.. 

Savru’rity. n. f- [ faturitas, from faturo, Latin.] Fulneis; 
the {tate of being faturated; repletion 

SA’ TURN. a. f- [ faturne, French; fatu nus, Latin.j 

1. The remoteft planet of the folar fyftem : fuppofid by aftrolo- 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnefs, or feverity of temper. 

The fmalleft planets are placed neareft the fun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Svturn, that are vaftly greater, 


are wifely removed to the extreme regions. Bentley. 
From the far bounds 
Of utmoft Saturn, wheeling wide his round. Tih amfon. 


2. {In 


SAU 


2. [In chemiftry.] Lead. 

Sa’tuURNINE! adj. [ faturninus, Lat. faturnien, Fr. from Satu =.j 
Wotlizht; not volatile ; gloomy ; grave; melancholy; f-vere 
of teniper: fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may caft my readers under two divifions, the mercutri.! 
and fatu nine: the firft arc the gay part, the others are of a 
more fober and folemn turn. Ad ior. 

Savu’RNiAn. adj. [ faturnius, Latin.] Happy; golden: uted 
by poets for times of felicity, fuch as are fcignad to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 

Th’ Auguftus, born to bring Satz: n'an times. 

SAI YR. «f/f [ fvtyreus, Latin.) A _ fylvan 
among the ancients to be rude and Jechcrous. 

Sat)rs, as Pliny teftifies, were found in times paft in 
eaflern mountains of India. 

Sa’ryrRiasis. n. f. [from fatyr.] 

If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a /etyriafis, or an 
abundance of feminal lympha’s. Floyer- 

SA VAGE. adj. [ Jauvage, French; /elvaggio, Italian.) 

1. Wild ; uncultivated. 
‘I hefe godlike virtues wherefore do’{t thou hide, 
- Affecting private life, or more obfcure 
In favage wildernefs ? 
Cornels, and avage berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 

2. Untamed ; cruel. 

Chain me to fome fteepy mountain’s top, 
Where roaring bears and /avage lions roam. 

‘Tyrants no more their avage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder’d how thcy wept. 

3- Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untaught. 
Hence with your little ones : 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too fava-e; 
Todo worfe to you, were fell cruelty. Shaie/p- 
"hus people lived altogether a /awage life, "till Saturn, ar- 


Poje. 
god : fuppofcd 


the 
Prachain. 


Litlton. 


D> yd. 


Shatke/p. 


Poje. 


riving on thofe coafts, devifed laws to govein them by. Raul. 
The Jav ge clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Niilecn. 


A herd of wild beafts on the mountains, ora /uvuge drove 
of men in cai cs, might be fo difordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. S' ratt. 

Sa’vace. n. /- [from the adjective.] A man untaught and un- 
civilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after thefe times were they but /avages. Raleigh. 

“Lhe feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which /avages, enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

To deprive us of metals is to make us mere /avages; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our cloathing for fkins of beafts : 

_*tis to bereave us of all arts and fciences, nay, of revéaled re- 

ligion. Bentley. 

To SAVAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 

wild, or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 
Friends, relations, love himfelf, 

Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 

SA'VAGELY. adv. [from favage.} BarbarouSy; cruelly. 
Your caftle is furpris’d, your wife and babes 


Savagel, Nauaghter’d. S/ ake/peare. 


SA“VAGENESs. 7. /. [from /avage.] Barbaroufnefs ; cruelty ; 
wildne‘s. 
A favagenefs in unreclaimed blood 
Of gencral affault. Shakefpeare. 
VVolves and bears, they fay, 
Cafting their favagene/s afide, have done 
Like oHices of pity. Shake/peare. 


“Lhe Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkabie for /a- 
vag.: ejs and cruelty. Broome. 
SA‘VAGERY. r fi [from avage. ] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 
‘This is the bloodieft fhame, 
The wildeft favag’ry, the vileft ftroke, 
= That ever wall-cy’d wrath, or ftaring rage, 
Prefented to the tears of foft remorfe. 
2. Wild growth. 
Her fallow lees 
“The darnzl, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth ropt upon; while that the culter ruits, 
That fhould deracinate fuch /avagery. Sha! e/p. 
SA'VANRWNA. 4. J. [Spanifh, according to Bai/ey.] An open mea- 
dow without wood ; pafture ground in America. 
lic that ridcs polt through a country may tell how, in gene- 
ral, the parts lw; here a morais, and there a river; wood- 
landinone pait, and f/evanna’s in another. Locke. 
Plains immenfe, 
And vaft Javanna s, where the wand’ring eye, 
Unfin’d, isan a verdant ocean loit. 
SAUCE. 2./ [ fume, /aulfe, French ; Jefa, Italian.) 
1. Something caren with food toimprove its tafte. 
Phe biuer fjuwce of the fport was, that we had our honours 
for e.er kat, parct'y by our own faults, but principally by his 
faulty unng of ovr taulhs. Sidney. 


Shakefpeare. 


Thomfon. 


5S A U 


To ferd wer* bef at home; 


}iom the: erl cf/avee to Meat is Ceremony , 


Meeting were bare witout it. ~ Sra” F. « 
Epicu-ean cooks 2 
Sharpen with cloylefs Jar e his apre'ite. CIS AAE 
Such was the sew e of Moab sn b'ea . 
"Till eight for G cnt invite. that thet rth. Corcky 


He thot tre: is his tume in ipe rt .*1s hke him whofe meat 
is nothings but jeu es; they are healthle.s, charrcable, and 
ufeleis. Tg Vr- 

Hi _h fvuc.s and rich fpices are fetched fi om the Indies. B 47e? 

2. Tofer ve ene thej me Sauce. A vulgar phrafe to retaliate onc 
injury with another. 
To Sauce. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To accompany meat with fomething of higher relifh. 
2. To gratity with rich taftes. Obfolecte. 
Earth yicld me roots ; 
Who fecks for better of thee, fauce his palate 
WVith thy moft operant poifon. Shake/peare- 
3. Tointermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi- 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell the to fauce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity, reftraincd to fo unworn 
a bondage, and yet reftrained by love, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Siduicy. 

All tne delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bicrernefs, and forrow /auced with 
repentance. Sfenfer- 

Thou fay’ft his meat was /auc’d with thy upbraidings ; 

Unquiet meals make ill digeftions. SLake/p- 

Sa’ucesox. 7. f. [from fauce, or rather from faucy.] An im- 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolith old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are ma@c of fea-water: this has encouraged my /aucebox to ke 
witty upon me Addifor. 

Sa’uciPpan. 2. f. [fauce and fan.) A {mall fkillet with a long 
handle, in which fauce or fmall things are boiled. 

Your mafter will not allow you a filver /auce;an. Swf? 

SAUCER. 2. f. [ Jauciere, Fr. from /auce. ] 
I. A {mall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it fhall make 
the vinegar fo frefh of the flower, as, if broughtina f/auer, 
you {hall {mell it before it come at you. avon. 

Seme have miftaken blocks and pofts 
For f{pectres, apparitions, ghofts, E o 
With /aucer eyes and horns. Flu libras. 
2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 
Sa’uciLy. adu. [from /aucy.] Impudently; impertinently 5 
petulantly ; in a faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat /aucily into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakefp. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
faucily, had almoít all the words; and amongft other things, 
he afked in {corn one of the examinates, who was likewile a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? Heanfwered, I 
would have ftood bchind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 

A trumpct behaved himfelf very /auctly. Addifon. 

SAU’CINESS. 2. f. [from famy.] Impudence; petulance; im- 
pertinence, contempt of fuperiours. 
With how fweet faws fhe blam’d their /aucine/s, 

To fecl the panting heart, which through her fide 

Did beat their hands. Sidney. 

By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a pa- 


tent for his fazcine/s. Shakepeare. 
Being intercepted in your {port, 
Great reaion that my noble lord be rated 
For /au ines. Shake/peare. 


It is fauctne,s in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. rami e 
Imputing it to the natural /eucine/s of a pedant, they made 
him eat his words. L'Eflrange. 
You /auine/s, mind your pruning-kn'fe, or I may ufe it 
for = hm Dryden. 
his might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
liberty, amd grow pert upon their mafters; and when this 
fauine/s became univerfal, what lefs mifchief could be expected 
than an old Scythian rebellion ? Collier. 
SMUCISSE. n. j: [French.] In gunnery, along train of pow- 
der fewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bomchett. Bailey. 
SAUCISSON. n.f. [French.] In military architeéture, fag- 
ots or fafcines made of large boughs of trees bound together. 
[hey are commonly ufed to cover men, to makc cpaulments, 
traverfes, or breaitworks in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. Bailey. 
SA/UCY. ad. [I know not how this word can be eafily de- 
duced from /auce: it may come more properly from jsal//us, 
Latin.] Pert; petulant; contemptuous of fuperiours ; - 
folent ; impertinent. 
You are more fau y with lords than the heraldry of your 
birth and virtue gives you commiffion. Shake/p. 


Stuly 


SAV 


Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 

That will not be decp fearch’d with /aucy looks ; 

Small hav continual plodders ever won, 
Save bate authority from other’s books. 

And if thou baft the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we arc by this peeviih town, 
Turn thou the moyth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours againft theie /aucy walls. 
Power’s firit pedigree from torce derives, 
cAnd calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man; and with a /aucy cye 
Searches the heart and foul of majefty. 
I lofe my patience, when with /ancy pride 
By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. 
No faucy citizen {hall dare 
To ftrike a foldier, nor, when ftruck, refent 
The wrong. Dryden. 
Homer, to exprefs a man both timorous and /aucy, makes 
ufe of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 
but the heart of a deer. Addijon. 
To SAVE. v. a. [ fauver, faulver, French ; fa'vo, Latin. ] 
1. To preferve from danger or deftruétion. 
et me die ere men can fay God fave the queen. Shak. 
One fhall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor /ave him out of 


Shakef>. 


Shake/p- 


Denham. 


Rofcommon. 


his trouble. Latah. 
A wond’rous ark, 
To fave himfelf and houfhold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 


Wee may be contident whatever he does is intended for our 
good, and whatever we interpret otherwile we can get nothing 
by repining, nor fave any thing by refifting. Temple. 

The circling fitreams, once thought but pools of blood, 

From dark oblivion Harvey’s name fhall fave. Dryden. 

2. To preferve finally from eternal death. 

Whhatfoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlefs 
love and faving mercy which God fheweth towards his church, 
the only proper fubje&t thereof is this church. fiooker. 

‘There are fome that will be faved, and fome that will be 
damned. Shake/peare. 

We are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; but 
of them that believe, to the /aving of the foul. Feb. 

His merits Jave them. Milton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, and per- 
feveres in the faith and duties of our religion, fhall certainly 
be faved. Rogers. 

3. Not to fpend ; to hinder from being fpent. 
With your coft you terminate the caufe, 

And fave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 

Were fuits arc travers’d, and fo little won, 

‘That he who conquers is but laft undone. 

4- To referve or lay by. 
He fhall not feel quietnefs, he fhall not fave of that which 
he defired. Fob. 
‘s. To fpare ; to excufe. 
Will you not fpeak to fave a lady’s blufh ? Dryden. 

Our author faves me the comparifon with tragedy. Dryd. 

= Thefe fimews are not fo much unftrung, 

‘To fail me when my mafter fhould be ferv’d ; 

And when they are, then will I fteal to death, 

Silent and unobferv’d, to fave his tears. 
6. To falve; to reconcile. 
How build, unbuild, contrive 

To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 

With centrick and eccentrick. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, fo as not to lofe. 
‘The fame perfons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 
forefeeing a reftoration, feized the caftles in Ireland, juft faving 
the tide, and putting in a ftock of merit fufficient. Swift. 
To SAVE. v. u. To be cheap. 
Brafs ordnance /aveth in the quantity of the material, and 
in the charge of mounting and carriage. Baon. 
Save. adv. [This word, adverbially ufed, is, like except, origi- 
nally the imperative of the verb. Except; not including. 
But being all defeated, /ave afew, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Ailton. 


Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herfclf fhe flew. Spenfer. 
All the confpirators, Jave only he, : 
Did that they did in envy of great Czfar. Shake/p. 


He never put down a near fervant, fave only Stanley, the 


lord chamberlain. Bacon. 
How have I then with whom to hold converfe, 

Save with the creatures which I made ? Milton. 

Sa’vEALL. n. f. [Jave and vag A {mall pan inferted into a 
candleftick to fave the ends of candles. 

Sa’vER. n. /. [from fave.] 
1. Preferver ; refcuer. 
~ They were manifoldly acknowledged the /avers of that 
country- Sidney. 


‘2, One who efcapes lofs, though without gain. 
l Laws of arms permit each injur’d man 
To make himfelf a faver where he can. 
W ho dares affirm thisis no pious age, 
\Vhen charity begins to tread the ftage ? 


Dryden. 


SA V 


When actors, who at beft are hardly /avers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? 

3. A good hufband. 

4- One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater fparer than 
a fever; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, vet his 

arrifons and his feaftings foaked his exchequer. WF viton. 
Savin. n.f. [ fabina, Latin; Javin, Jabin, Fr.] A tree. 

It hath compaet, rigid, and prickly ever-green leaves : the 
fruit is {mall, fpherical, and warted ; and the whole plant has 
a very rank ftrong tmell. The fpecies are three, and com- 
monly cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miler. 

SA VING. adj. [from fave. ] 
r. Frugal ; parcimonious ; not lavith. 

She loved money; for fhe was faving, and applied her fur- 
tunc to pay John’s clamorous debts. M4: buthnot. 

Be faving of your candle. Sairi. 

2. Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. 

Silvio, finding his application unfuccefsful, was refolved to 
make a faving bargain ; and fince he could not get the widow's 
eftate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. Addi fcr. 

Sa‘’vincG. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of the 
verb fave adverbially ufed.] W ith exception in favour of. 
All this world’s glory feemeth vain, 

And all their fhows but fhadows, faving fhe. Spenjer. 

Such laws cannot be abrogated, /aving only by whom they 
were made; becaufe the intent of them being known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is re- 
quifite they fhould endure. Foster. 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I doubt noc but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray. 

Sa’‘vinc. 2. f. [from /ave.] 
1. Efcape of expence ; fomewhat preferved from being fpent. 

It is a great faving in all fuch lights, if they can be made as 
fair and right as others,, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereft to four per cent. there was a confider- 
able faving to the nation; but this year they give fix. dd.dijon. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with thofẹ that are too {trong for us, but ftill 
with a /aving to honefty 5; for integrity muft be fupported 
againft all violence. L’ Efirange. 

SA’VINGLY. adv. [from faving.] With parcimony. 
Sa’VINGNESs. 2. f. [from faving. j 
1. Parcimony ; frugality. : 
2. Tendency to promote eternal falvation. 
SAVIOUR. 2. f- [ Jauveur, French.] Redeemer; he that has 
faved mankind from eternal death. 
So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. Milton. 

However confonant to reafon his precepts appeared, no- 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their 
God and Saviour, but their being firmly perfuaded of he 
miracles he wrought. Addif? i. 

To SAUNTER. v. n. [aller à la fainte terre, from idle people 
who roved about the country, and afked charity under pre- 
tence of going â la /ainte terre, to the holy land; or fans 
terre, as having no fettled home.] To wander about idly ; 
to loiter ; to linger. 

The cormorant is ftill /auntering by the fea-fide, to fee if he 
can find any of his brafs caft up. LEftrange. 

Tell me, why /axunt’ring thus from place to place 
I meet thee ? Dryden. 

Though putting the mind upon an unufual ftrefs that may 
difcourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it into 
a lazy /fauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 

Yourfelf look after him, to cure his /auntering at his bufi- 
nefs. Locke. 

If men were weaned from their /auntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run ufelefly away, they 


Swift. 


would acquire {kill in hundreds of things. ocke. 
So the young "fquire, when firft he comes 
From country fchool to Wills or Tom’s, 
Without one notion of his own, 
He f/aunters wildly up and down. Prior. 
The brainlefs ftripling 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek ; 
A faunt’ring tribe! fuch born to wide eftates, $ 
ith yea and no in fenates hold debates. Zickel. 
Here /aunt’ring ’prentices o'er Otway weep. Gay. 
Led by my hand, he /aunter’d Europe round, P 
: ote. 


And gather’d ev’ry vice. 
Savory. 2. f. [ favorée, French ; fatureia, Latin.] A plant. 
It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flowe:, whofe 
upper lip or creft is divided into two parts ; but the lower lip 
or beard is divided into three parts, the middle pait being-cre- 
nated : thefe flowers are produccd from the wings of the leaves 
in a loofe order, and not in whorles or fpikes, as are moft of 
this tribe of plants. Æfiller. 
Sa’vour. 2. f: [ Jauveur, French ] 
I. A f{cent; odour. 
What favour is better, if phyfick be true, 
For places infeéted, than wormwood and ruc? 
Benzo calls its fmell atartarous and hellifh /avoxr. 


Tuffer. 
Abbot. 
Turn 


S A W 


Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleft noftril ? 
I tmell fweet favours, and I feel foft things. Shakefp- 
That Jews ftink naturally, that is, that there is in their 
race an evil favour, is a received opinion we know not how 
to admit. Brown's } ulear Errours. 
“Truffics, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile falt of 


Shak I: 


a gratctul avour, are heating. Arbuthnot. 
2. -T afte ; power of affcéting the palate. 
I tafte 
The favour of death from all things. Milton. 


A directer influence from the fun gives fruit a better favour 
and a greater worth South. 
JoSavour. U. n. [ favourer, Fr. from the noun.) 
3. To have any particular fmell or tafte. A 
2. ‘lo Letoken; to have an ap; earanceor tafte of fomething.- 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing, and /avoureth of 
ood conccit and fome reading. Spenfer. 
The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments are very a i A 
and civilly couched ; and though his heart was big, yet they all 


favour of an humble fpirit. Potton. 
If *twere a fecret that concern’d my life, 
Th s boldncf{fs might become thee ; 
But fuch unneceflary rudenefs favours 
Of fome defign. Denham. 


I have rejected every thing that favours of party. Addifon. 
To SA VOUR. V. a. 


1. To like. 
Wiifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile ; 
Filths favour but themfelves. 
2. To exhibit tafte of. 
Thou fuvoure/? not the things that be of God. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. 
Sa’vouRILy. adv. [from /avoury.] 
x. With guilt ; with appetite. 
The collation he fell to very /avourily. L’ Eftrange. 
This mufti is fome Englifh renegado, he talks fo /avourily 


Shake/peare. 
Gofpel. 


titori. 


of toaping. Dryden. 
2. With a pleafing relifh. 
"I here's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
W hen filly plays fo /avourily go down. Dryden. 
Sa’vouRINEss. w. f. [from /avoury.] 
1- Tafte pleafing and picquant. 
2. Pleafing mell. 
SA'’vOURY. adj. [ Javoureux, Fr. from favour. ] 
1. Pleafing to the fmell. 
The pleafant /avoury {mell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 
Could not bur tafte ! ` Afilton. 
From the boughs a /avoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite ! more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than fmell of fwceteít fennel, or the teats 
Of cwe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. Milton. 
2. Picquant to the tafte. 
Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. Gene/fis. 
The /avoury pulp they chew. Milton. 


SAvo’r. n. j. pran Jubaudica, Latin.] A fort of colwort. 
SA USAGE. 7n. { jauiffe, French ; faljum, Latin.} A roll or 
ball made commonly of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef, 
minced very {mall, with falt and {pice ; fometimes it is ftuffed 
into the guts of fowls, and fometimes only rolled in flower. 
Saw. The Pos of fee. 
never faw ‘till now 
Sight more deteftable. Ailton. 
SAW. n. f. [/awe, Danith; yaza, or yixe, Saxon; /cie, Fr.) 
1. A dentated inftrument, by the attrition of which wood or 
metal is cut. 

The teeth are filed to an afigle, pointing towards the end of 
the faw, and not towards the handle of the /aw, or ftraight 
between the handle and end; betaufe the /aw is defigned to 
act only in its progrefs forwards, a man having in that more 
{trength than he can have in drawing back his /aw, and there- 
fore when he draws it back, he bearsit lightly off the unfawn 


ftuff, which enables him the longer to continue his feveral 


a Seas of the Jaw. Moxon. 


_ T'he roach is a leather-mouth’d fifh, and has /aw like teeth 
in his throat. Walton. 
Then Jaws were tooth’d, and founding axes made. Dryd. 
: If they cannot cut, 
His Jaws are toothlefs, and his hatchets lead. Pope. 
2. [Saga, Sax. faeghe, Dut.) A faving; a fentence; a proverb. 
Good gp that muft approve the common faw < 
Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’ft 
To the warm fun! - 


Řefpeare. 
From the table of my memory ETARE. 
Ill wipe away all faws of books. Shake/j care. 
Firs weapons, holy faws of facred writ ; 
His ftudy ın his tile-yard. Shake/peare. 
: Striét age and four feverity, 
With their grave Jaws in dumber lie. Milton. 


To Saw. part. Jawed and fawn. [ f-ier, French ; from the noun. ] 
To cut timber or other matter with a faw. 


N Ba By ftoned, they were fawn afunder. Fichrews. 


SA Y 


A carpenter, after he hath freun down a tree, and wrouzke 
it handiomcly, fctsitina wall. IP fd. xii. 11- 
It is an inc. lefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch as that of 
running, thr.thing, on rae Raj- 
It I cut my finger, Í fhall as certainly fecl pain as if my 
foul was co-eatended with the limb, and had a piece of ft/atu s 
through. Cather. 
Mafter-workmen, when they direct any of their underlines 
to Jaw a piece of ftuff, have feveral phrafes for the /awing of 
it: they feldom fay, faw the piece of ftuff; but, diaw the faw 
through it; give the piece of ftuff a kerf. Afoxon. 
It is the carpenters work to hew the timber, Jaw it out, and 
frame it. Ador timer. 
SA wDUST. n. f/f. [Jaw and du/.] Duft madec by the attritiort 
of the faw. 
If the membrane be fouled by the awdu? of the bene, 
wipe it off with a fponge. IV ijeman, 
Rotten fawduf?, mixed with carth, enriches it very much. 
Mortimer’s Filufbandry. 


SaA’wFisH. n. f> [Jaw and Af. A fort of fith. Ainfi . 


Sa’wreit. n. j. [Jaw and pit. Pit over which timber is laid 
to be fawn by two men. 
Let them from forth a /awpit rufh at once 
With fome diffufed fong. Shake/peare. 
‘They colour it by laying it in a_/awpit that hath oak faw- 
duft therein. Mfertimer. 


SAW-WORT. * J: [ ferratula, Latin.) A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifting of feveral florets di- 
vided into many parts, refting on the embryo, and contained 
in a fcaly empalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having fmaller heads, and from the knapweed in 
having the borders of the leaves cut into {mall fharp fegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw. Miller. 

Saw-wrRest. 2. f/f. [Jaw and wref.] A fort of tool. 

With the /aw-wref they fet the teeth of the faw; that is, 
they put one of the notches of the wreft between the firft two 
teeth on the blade of the faw, and then turn the handle hori- 
zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw ; and that at once turns the firft rooth fomcwhat towards 
you, and the fecond tooth from you. Alixon. 

SAWER. n. f: [feieur, French; from faw.] One whofe trade 
Sa’w YER. is to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit faw is ufed by joiners, when what they F ve te do 

may be as foon done at home as fendittot!<« ev, . Mo: on. 
SAXIFRAGE. n. f. [ Jaxifrage, Fr. faxif Z., u- J Apter. 

The flower confifts of fevcral terves placed ooie dJart’'ys 
which expand in form of a rofe, outof wh e Itifid flowcr- 
cup rifes the pointal, which commonly end i.. .. > horns, id 
afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, 1.:to a round:fh 
fruit, which has likewife two horns, and two celis, which are 
full of fmall feeds. Afiller. 

Saxifrage, quafi faxum frangere, to breab the : one, is ap- 
plicable to any thing having this property ; but is a term moft 
commonly given to a planı, fron an opinion of its medicinal 
virtues to this effect. Duincy. 

Sa’XIERAGE ALcadow. n. f. [ flanum, Latin.) A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbeilated flower, confifti: g of feverat 
leaves placed circularly, and refting upon the empalement, 
which afterward becomes a fruit compofed of two fhort chan- 
nelled feeds. 

Sa’x1FRAGOUs. adj. [ faxum and frago, Latin.] Diffolvent of 
the ftone. 

Becaufe goat’s blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ftone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond ; and 
fo it came to be ordered that the goats fhould be fed on /axi- 

JSragous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power to break 
the ftone. Brown's Puls ur Errcurs. 
To SAY. v. a. preter. faid. [recxan, Saxon; /eggen, Dutch.) 
1. To fpeak ; to utter in words; to tell. 
Say it out, Diggon, for whatever it hight ; 

For nought but well mought him betight, 

He is fo meek. Spenfers 

In this flumbry agitation what have you heard her fay? Shak. 

Speak unto Solomon; for he will not /ay thee nay. 1 Kings. 

2. To allege. 

After all can be /aid againft a thing, this will ftill be true, 
that many things poffibly are, which we know notof. = //ot/. 

In vain fhall we attempt to juftify ourfelves, as the rich 
young man in the gofpel did, gd appealing to the creat dutics 
of the law; unlefs we can omewhat more, cven that we 
have been liberal in our di tutions to the poor. 

3. To tell in a manner. 
With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence, 
Came aiy Sadh with letters which his meflage faid. Spenfer. 
To Say. v. n. 
r. To fpeak; to pronounce; to utter. 
He faid moreover, I Have fomewhat to fay unto thee ; and 


Atterbury. 


fhe fuid, fay on. 1 Kings. 
ay nothing to any man, but go thy way. Mark. 
To the others he fuid, go ye after bim. Eackiel, 


The council-table and ftar-chamber hold, as Thucydides 
faid of the Athenians, for honourable that which pleafed, and 
for juft that which profited. Clarendo. 
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The lion here has taken his right meafures, that is to /ay, 
whe has made a true judgment. LI’ Eftrange. 
He has left his fucceffion as undetermined as if he had faid 
nothing about it. ocke. 
This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 

for much talk and little knowledge, andI have nothing to /ay 
to it. Locke. 
F fome propofitions it may be difficult to /ay whether they 
affirm or deny; as when we fay, Plato was no fool. Watts. 

2. In poctry, To is often ufed before a queftion ; tell. 
ay firít what caufe 


Mov’'d our grand parents to fall off ? Milton. 
Say, Stella, feel you no contenr, 
Reflecting on a life well-fpent. Swift. 


Say. 2. f- [from the verb.] 
s. A fpeech ; what one has to fay. 
He no fooner faid out his /ay, but up rifes a cunning 
{nap. L’ Ejirange. 
2. [For afay.] Sample. 
Since thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue fome */ay of breeding breathes, 


By rule of knighthood I difdain. Shake/peare. 
So good a /ay invites the eye, 

A little downward to efpy 

The lively clufters of her breafts. Sidney. 


3- Trial by a fample. 


‘This gentleman having brought that earth to the publick 
"fay mafters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fufion, 
or make it fy away, he had procured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 
4- [Soie, French.] Silk. Obfolete. 
g. A kindof woollen ftuff. 
SAYING. z. f. [from fay.] Exprefion; words; opinion fen- 
tentioufly delivered. 
I thank thee, Brutus, 
‘That thou haft prov’d Lucilius’ /aying true. Shake/peare. 
Mofes fled at this faying, and was a ftranger in Median, 47s. 
Many are the f/ayings of the wife, 
Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty 
and plaufible Agings, fuch as this, that if evils are long, they 
are but light. tllotfon. 
e poetick folks, who muft reftrain 
Our meatur’d /ayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 
Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. Prior. 
The facred function can never be hurt by their /ayings, if 
not firft reproached by our doings. tterbury. 
SCAB. 2./. [rcæb, Saxon; /cabbia, Italian; /chabbe, Dutch 5 
feabies, Latin. ] : 
I. An incruftation formed over a fore by dried matter. 
W hat’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make wise, Fei fcabs ? Shakefpeare. 
That free from gouts thou may’ft preferve thy care, 
And clear from /eabs, produc’d by freezing air. Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horfes. 
3- A paltry fellow, fo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. i 
i would thou did’ft itch from head to foot, and I had the 
{cratching of thee, I would make thee the loathfom’ft /zab in 
Greece. Shake 


Care. 
Well faid, Wart, thou art a good ftab ~ there isa tefter for 
thee. Shake]peare. 


One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a /eaé of a cur- 
rier. i L’ Eftrange. 

This vap’ring /eab muft needs devife 
To ape the thunder of the fkies. : Swift. 
ScCA‘BBARD. 2. [. [ /chap, German. Funius.] The fheath of a 
fword. 

j Enter fortune’s gate, 

Nor in thy P eas fheath that famous blade, 

"Till fettled be thy kingdom and eftate. Fairfax. 

What eyes! how keen their glances! you do well to keep 
em veil’d : they are too fharp to be trufted out o’ th’ fcab- 


bard. Dryden. 
Sca‘sBED. adj. [from /cab.] 
x. Covered or difeafed with fcabs. 
The briar fruit makes thofe that eat them fcabbed. Bacon. 
2. Pal 3 forry- 
o you fuch /cabb’d harff¥ fruit is giv’n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 


Sca‘BBEDNESs. 2. f. [from /cabbed.] 
fcabbed. 
SCA’BBINESS. 2. f: [from /cabby.] The quality of being 
{cabby. 
Sca’sB av. adj. [from f/cab.] Difeafed with fcabs. 
Her writhled fkin, as rough as mapple rind, 
So fcabby was, that would have loath’d all womankind. Spenf. 
A /cabby tetter on their pelts will ftick, 
When the raw rain has pierc’d them to the quick. Dryden. 


The ftate of being 


SCA 


If the grazier fhould bring me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the fame price fora whole hundred, with- 
out giving me fecurity to reftore my money for thofe that were 
lean, fhorn, or ftabby, I would be none of his cuftomer. Sufit. 

Sca’sBious. adj. [ fcabieofus, Latin.] Itchy ; leprous. 

In the {pring /eabious eruptions upon the fkin were epidemi- 

cal, from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnst. 
Sca’sious. z. f. [ feabieufe, Fr. fcabiofa, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifting of many unequal flo- 
rets, contained in a common empalement: fome of thefe, 
which occupy the middle, are cut into four or five fegments ; 
the reft, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated: each of 
thefe fits on the top of the embryo, which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement: which afterward becomes 
a capfule, either fimple or funnel-fhaped, pregnant with a feed 
crowned, which before was the embryo. Miller. 

SCABROUS. adj. [ fcabreux, Fr. fcaber, Latin.] 
I. Rough 3 rugged; pointed on the furface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by fomething fharp 
or fcabrous wounding the {mall blood-veffels : if the ftone is 
fmooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 

2. Harfh; unmufical. 

Lucretius is /cabrous and rough in thefe: he feeks them, as 

fome do Chaucerifms with us, which were better expunged. 
° Ben. Fobnfon. 


Sa a. f- [from /cabrous.] FRoughnefs; rugged- 
nefs. 


Sca’swort.2.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 
Scan. n.f: A kindof fifh. Probably the fame with jad. 
Of round fifth there are fprat, barn, fmelts, and fad. Carew. 
SCA’/FFOLD. n, f- [efchafaut, French ; /chavot, Dutch, from 
Schawen, to fhow.] 


I. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either for fhaws or fpec- 


tators. 
Pardon 
‘The flat unraifed fpirit, that hath dar’d 
On this ee fcaffold to bring forth 


So great an obj Shake/peare. 
he thron 


On banks and /caffolds under fky might ftand. Milton. 
2. The eer raifed for execution of great malefactors. 
Fortune {miling at her fortune therein, that a /caffold of exe- 
cution fhould grow a /caffold of coronation. Sidney. 
3- Frames of timber ereéted on the fide of a building for the 
workmen. 
Thefe outward beauties are but the props and /caffolds 
On which we built our love, which, now made perfeét, 
Stands without thofe fupports. Denham. 
Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate; then 
abolifhed the office of tribune, as being only a /caffold to 
ranny, whereof he had no further ufe. Swift. 
Zo ScA’FFOLD. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with frames 
of timber. 


Sca‘FFOLDAGE. ». f. [from fcaffold.] Gallery; hollow floor. 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
‘To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 
*Iwixt his ftretch'd footing and the /caffoldage. 
ScaA’FFOLDING. 2. {. [from feaftold.] 
x. Temporary frames or ftages. 
hat are riches, empire, power, 
But fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wifh ; and, that obtain’d, down with the faffolding 
Of fceptres and of thrones. Congreve. 
Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old age to the fhaking 


down this /caffolding of the body, may difcover the inward 
ftruCture. Pope. 


2. Building flightly erected. 
Send forth your lab’fing thought ; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of f{pheres of {moke : 

Yet this folution but once more affords 

New change of terms and /ceffolding of words. 

SCALA‘DE. 2? 2. /: [French ; ftalada, Spanifh, from feala, Latin, 
SCALA‘DO. aladder.] A ftorm given to a place by raifing 
ladders againit the walls. 

What can be more ftrange than that we fhould within two 
months have won one town of importance by /ca/ado, battered 
and affaulted another, and overthrown great forces in the 
field ? Bacon. 

Thou raifedft thy voice to record the ftratagems, the ardu- 
ous exploits, and the noéturnal /ealade of needy heroes, the 
terror of your peaceful citizens. Arbuthnot. 

ScA‘’LARY. adj. [from fala, Latin.] Proceeding by fteps like 
thofe of a ladder. 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places and fta- 
lary afcents, that they might better afcend or mount their 
horfes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To SCALD. v. a. [ faldare, calidus, Latin.) Teo 
burn with hot liquor. 
I am fcalded with my violent motion, 

And fpleen of fpeed to fee you. 


Shake/p. 


Prior. 


Italian ; 


Shake/peare- 
O majelt, ! 
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O majefty ! 
When thou do’ft sacl thy bearer, thou do’ft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That fcalds with fafety. 

Thou art afoul in blifs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fca/d like molten lead. Shake/peare. 

ere the blue flames of /calding brimftone fall, 
Involving fwiftly in one ruin all. 
Scalding tears worea channel where they fell. 
That I grieve, ’tis true ; 
But ’tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down; 
It fealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, fputt’ring in the fame, works outward into tears. 
j Drydens Cleomenes. 
It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, that what 
actually /calds him, feels cold. Locke. 
Has he any other wound about him, except the accidental 
fealdings of his wort? Addifon. 
Warm cataplafms difcufs ; but /a/ding hot may confirm the 
tumour: heat, in gencral, doth not refolve and attenuate the 
juices of a human body 5; for too great heat will produce con- 
cretions. Arbuthnot. 

The beft thing we can do is to ftald him ; 

For which operation there’s nothing more proper 

Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Swift. 
2. A provincial phrafein hufbandry. 

In Oxfordfhire the gfour land they fallow when the fun is 

pretty high, which they call a f/alding fallow. Mortimer. 
SCALD. 2. f: [from the verb.] curff on the head. 
Her head, altogether bald, 

Was overgrown with fcurff and filthy /a/d. 

SCALD. adj. altry; forry. 
Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and /ca/d rhymers 


Shakefpearé. 


Cowley. 
Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


Ballad us out o’ tune. Shake/p. 
ScA‘’LDHEAD. mE [/Řkalladur, bald, Iflandick. Zlickes.] A 
loathfome difeafe ; a kind of local leprofy in which the head 


is covered with a continuous {cab. 

‘The ferum is corrupted by the infection of the touch of 
afalt humour, to which the fcab, pox, and /caldbead are re~ 
ferable. fFilojer. 

SCALE. z. /- [ycale, Saxon ; /chael, Dutch ; fal, Mlandick.] 
1. m s 3 a veffel fufpended by a beam againft another 
veffel. 
If thou tak’{t more 

Or lefs than juft a pound, if the /ea/e turn 

| But in the a, a of a hair, 

Thou dieft. Shakefpeare. 

Your vows to her and me, put in two (aie 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakefpeare. 

Here’s an equivocator, that could fwear, in both the /a/es, 
againft either "ed 5; who committed treafon enough for God’s 


fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. Shakefpeare. 
Long time in even /cale 
The battle hung. Milton. 


The world’s fea/es are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The /ea/es are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no more 


Now than my vows. Waller. 
In full affemblies let the crowd prevail ; 

I weigh no merit by the common fale, 

“The conicience is the teft. Dryden. 


If we confider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put 
that in the /ca/es againft brute inanimate matter, we may af- 
firm, without overvaluing human nature, that the foul of one 
virtuous and religious man is of greater worth and excellency 


than the fun and his planets. Bentley. 
2. The fign Libra in the Zodiack. 
Juno pours out theurn, and Vulcan claims 
‘The feales, as the jut produét of his flames. Creech. 


3- [Efcaille, French ; /guama, Latin.] “The fmall fhells or crufts 
which lying one over another make the coats of fifhes. 
He puts him on a coat of mail, 


Which was made of a fifh’s fca/e. Drayton. 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruife the fales, 
And tear the flefh of the incenfed whales. Waller. 


4. Any thing exfoliated or defquamated ; a thin lamina. 
‘lake jet and the /eales of iron, and with a wet feather, 
when the fmith hath taken an heat, take up the /ea/es that fly 
from the iron, and thofe /ca/es you fhall grind upon your 
painter’s ftone. Peacham. 
When a /ca’e of bone is taken out of a wound, burnin 


re- 
tards the feparation. Sharp. 
5. [Scala, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; means of afcent. 
Love refines 
‘The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his feat 
In reafon, and is judicious ; is the {cele 
By which to heav’nly love thou may’ft afcend. Milton. 


On the bendings of thefe mountains the marks of feveral 
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ancient /ca/es of ftairs may be feen, by which they uf-d to 
afcend them. 


shddsyjar 
6. The aét of ftorming by ladders. 
Others to a city ftrong 
Lay fiege, encamp’d; by batt’ry, fiale, and mine 
Affaulting. Ad lton. 
7. Regular 


radation; a regular feries rifing like a ladder. 
Well haft thou the yoo of nature fet, 


From centre to circumference; wheiecon 

In contemplation of created things, 

By fteps we ged afcend to God. 

The /cale of the creatures is a matter of high fpecula- 
tion. G? ew. 

The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves his fuperio-+ 
rity in the /cale of being. Addifon. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whofe images are 
more or lefs exprefflive, according to their feveral gradations 
in the /cale of beings. Cheyne. 


We believe an invifible world, and a fale of fpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourfelves. 


Ailton. 


Bently. 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The ftale of fenfual mental pow’rs afcends. Pope. 
In contemplation’s /ca/e Ill foar, 
And be enraptur’d more and more ; 
Whilft thus new matter of furprife 
In each gradation fhall arife. Macbean. 


8. A figure fubdivided by lines like the fteps of a ladder, which 
is ufed to meafure proportions between pictures and the thing 
reprefented. 

The map of London was fet out inthe year 1658 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by a fale of yards. 

o. The feries of harmonick or mufical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up and down 

this /eale, that no people can be happy but under good govern= 

ments. Temple. 

I0. Any gir marked at equal diftances. 

hey take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain /cale i’ th? pyramid: they know 
By th’ height, the lownefsS, or the mean,awif dearth 
Or foizon follow. 
To SCALE. wv. a. [ fealare, Italian. ] 
1. To climb as by ladders. 
Often have I feal’d the craggy oak, 
All to diflodge the raven of her neft: 
How have I wearied, with many a ftroke; 
The ftately walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ftrife ! Spenfer. 
Upon the ceafing of the great artillery they affailed the 
breach, and others with their {calding ladders fca/ed the walls. 


Knolles’s Fiiftury of the Turks. 
The way feems difficult, and fteep, to /tale 


Grant. 


Shakefp: 


With upright wing againft a higher foe. iilton. 
Heav’n with thefe engines had been feal’d, 

When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d. Waller 
When the bold Typhasus /a/’d the fky, 

And fore’d great Jove from his own heav’n to flys 

‘The leffer gods all fuffer’d. Dryden 

2. To meafure or compare; to weigh. 
You have found, 
Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft, 
‘That he’s your fixed enemy. Shake/peate. 


3- [From fale of a fifh.] ‘To take off a thin lamina. 
Raphael was fent to /ca/e away the whitenefs of Tobit’s 
eyes. Tob. iii. 17. 
4- To pare off a furface. 
If all the mountains were ftaled, and the earth made even, 
the waters would not overflow its fmooth furface. Burnet. 
To SCALE. v. n. To peel off in thin particles. 
T hoffe that caft their fhell are the lobfter and crab: the old 
{kins are found, but the old fhells never; fo as it is like they 


feale off, and crumble away by degrees. Bacon. 

Sca‘LeD. adj. [from /cale.] Squamous ; having {fcales like fifhes. 
Half my Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 

A ciftern for ftal d fnakes. Shakefpeare. 


SCALE NE. n. jJ. [French ; fealenum, Latin.] In geometry, 
a triangle that has its three fides unequal to each other. Bailey. 
SCA'LINESS. a. f. [from fcaly.] The ftate of being fcaly. 
SCALL. 2. f> [ /ealladur, bald, Iflandick. See SCALDHEAD.] 
Leprofy; morbid baldnefs. 
It is a dry ftali, a leprofy upon the head. Lev. 
SCA'LLION. 2. f. [ fealeynay Italian ; afcalonia, Latin.] A kind 
of onion. 
Sca’LLOP. 2. f/f. [efeallop, French.] A fifh with a hollow pec- 
tinated fhell. 
So th’ emperour Caligula, 
‘That triumph’d o’er the Britifh fea, 
Engag’d his legions in fierce buftles 
With periwincles, prawns, and mufcles ; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of /ca-/ops. iaag rie 
© 
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-The fand isin Scilly glifte:ing, which may be occafioned 
trom free ftone mingled with white /ca/lop fhells. AZo. timer. 
Jo ScA’LLOP. v.a. ‘lo mark on the edge with fegments of 
ci. cles. 
Scaup. z. f. [ fchelte, Dutch, a fhell ; /calpo, Italian. ] 
x. The feull; the crantum; the bone that inclofes the brain. 
Hib brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
e Upon his cretfted /ca/p fo fore did fmite, 


‘That to the (cull a yawning wound it made, Spenfer. 
© gentle Puck, take this transformed fealp 

From off the head of this Athenian fwain, 

That he awaking, when the others do, 

May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefpeare. 


White beards have arm `d the.r thin and hairle(s /calps 
Ayainft thy majefty. Shake/peare. 
The hairy /ca/ps 
Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
‘Th’ enfanguin’d field. Philips. 
If the fracture be not complicated with a wound of the 
Scalp, or the wound is too fmall to admit of the operation, 
the fracture muft be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the /calp. Sharp. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
Zo SCALP. v. a. [from the noun.}] To deprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 
We feldom inquire for a fracture of the fcull by /calping, 
but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. harp. 
SCALPEL. n. f. (Fr. Wool per Latin.] An inftrument ufed 
to fcrape a bone by chirurgeons. 
ScA‘Ly. adj. [from /cale.} Covered with fcales, 


The river horfe and faly crocodile. Milton. 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 
So hear the /ca/y herd when Proteus blows, 
And foto pafture follow through the fea. Dryden. 
A fcal, fifth with a forked tail. Woodward. 


To SCA’MBLE. v. n. [This word, which is fcarcely in ufe, 
has much exercifed the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe. } 

r. To be turbulent and rapacious ; to fcramble; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frefh chaff in the bin, 
And fomewhat to /camble for hog and for hen. 
Scambling, out-facing, fa€&tion-mong’ring boys, 
‘That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shake/p. 
That felf bill is urg’d, and had againft us paft, 
But that the fambing and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shake/peare. 
He was mpo fooner entered into the town but a /cambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 


Tuffer. 


begging or a drunken fafhion. Wotton. 
2. To fhiftaukwardly. 
Some /camblin; fhifts may be made without them. More. 


Jo ScA’MBLE. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it /cambled 

and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca’MBLER. 2. f- [Scottifh.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
nerofity or table. 

SCA MBLINGLY. adv. [from fcambling-] With turbulence and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnels. 
ScaniMO NIATE. adj. [from /cammony.] 

mony. 2 i 
It may be excited by a local, /tammoniate, or other acrimo- 
nious medicines. W ifeman. 
SCA/MMONY . zn. f- [Latin ; /cammonée, French.] A con- 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, ofa g ifh-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Trevoux. 
To Sca’MPreER. v. 2. [ fchampen, Dutch; /campare, Italian.) 
To fly with fpeed and trepidation. 
A fox feized upon a fawn, and fairly /campered away with 
him. L Eftrange. 
You will fuddenly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to /eamper off with your new crown. Addifon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he’ll approach, 
And as you’re fcamp’ring ftop you in your coach. 
To Scan. v. a. [ frandre, French; /cando, Latin.) 
1. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 
Harry, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to /can 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. 
They /can their verfes upon their fingers, run 
ceits and glaring thoughts. 
z. To examine nicely. 
So he goes to heav’n, 
And fo am I reveng’d: that would be ftann’d. 
The reft the great architect 
Did wifely to conceal ; and not divulge” 
His fecrets to be fiann’d by them, who ought 
Rather admire. 


Made with fcam- 


King. 


Adilton. 
after con- 
Talh. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 
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Every man has fome guilts, which he defires fhould not be 
rigoroully /canned; and therefore, by the rule of charity and 
jultice, ought not todo that which he would not fuffer. 

Government of the Tongue. 

At the final reckoning, when all mens aétions fhall be 
Scanned and judged, the great king fhall pafs his fentence, ac- 
coiding to the good men have done, or neglected to do. 

: : Cala:ry. 

Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into àli 
fhapes, and diligently /canned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. Addifon. 

‘The actions of men in high ftations are all confpicucus 
and liable to be /canned and fifted. Altier bu re 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, 

One moment and one thought might let him (fan 

The various tunes of life, and fickle ftate of man. 

SCA’NDAL. z. f. [oxavdaarov ; fcandle, French.) 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. 
His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 

F ven to the hill of fcanda/, by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide. 

2. Reproachful afperfion; opprobrious cenfure ; infamy. 
Ir black candal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Acter.d the fequel of your impofition, 

You. meer enforcement {hal} acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. 

My known virtue is from /cenda/ free, 

And leaves no fhadow for your calumny. Dryden. 
; = the cafe of fcandal, we are to reflect how men i to 
judge. 

Zo SCANDAL. V. a. [from the noun.] 
oufly ; to charge falfely with faults. 
You repin’d, 
Scandald the {uppliants ; for the people call’d them 
‘Time-pleafers, flatterers. 


Prio. 


Ailton. 


Shake/p. 


ogers. 
To treat opprobri- 


Sha/ 3 
I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, vente 
And after /canda/ them. Shakefpeare. 


Yo Sca‘NDALIZE. v. a. [oxavdariZw ; j ; 

a Fate ie [ w5 fcandalifer, French ; 
x. To offend by fome action fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcandal ze by ufing harm- 

leis things? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ufe, 'no man 

will fay that one of us is offenfive and {candalous unto an- 


other. Filo ker. 
It had the excufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and care not to fean- 
dalize others. Hammond. 


: W hoever confiders the injuftice of fome minifters, in thofe 
intervals of parliament, will not be ftandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Cla: erdon. 


Many were /candalized at the perfonal flander and refleétion 
flung out by /candalizing libellers. 


Addifcn. 
2. To reproach; to difgrace; to defame. 
Thou do’ft appear to /candalize 

‘The publick right, and common caufeof kings. Daniel. 


SCANDALOUS. adj. al Jeandaleux, French; from /canda/.} 
1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing /canda/ous or offenfive unto any, efpecially unto 

the church of God: all things in order, and with icemli- 


nefs. Flooker. 
Something favouring 
OFf tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 
Yea, /candalous to the world. Shake/peare, 


2- Opprobrious ; difgraceful. 
3- Shameful ; openly vile. 

You know the /candalous meannefs of that proceeding, 

which was ufed. 


Pope. 
SCA‘NDALOUSLY. adv. [from {candalous.] e 
1. Cenforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 
Shun their fault, wh feandaloufly nice, 
Will needs miftake an author into vice. Pape. 


2. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 
His difcourfe at table was {andaloufly unbecoming the dig- 
nity of his {tation ; noife, brutality, and obfcenenefs Swift. 
ScA‘’NDALOUSNEsSS. 7. f. [from /candalous.] The quality of 
giving publick offence. 
Sca’nsion. 1./. [ fcanfio, Latin.] The a& or praétice of fcan- 
ning a verfe. 
Zo SCANT. v.a. [zercænan, Saxon, to break ; Skaaner, Da- 
nifh, to fpare.] To limit ; to ftraiten. 
You think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs ftant, 
For fhe is with me. 
They need rather to be (ented in their nourifhment than 
replenifhed, to have them {weet. ' Bacon. 
We might do well to think with ourfel es, what time of 
ftay we would dcmand, and he bade us not to fient our- 
felves. Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong end of the perfpec- 
tive, which /cants their dimenfions, we negleét and contemn 
them. Glanvilie. 


Shake/peare. 


Starye 
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Starve them, 
For fear the ranknefs of the {welling womb 
Should /cent the paffage and confine the room. D» yden. 
I am /canted in the pleafure of dwelling on gaa actions. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
Scant. adj. [from the verb. 
x. Wary; not liberal; parcimonious. 
From this time, 
Be fomewhat ftanter of your maiden prefence. Shake/p. 
2. Not plentiful; fcarce ; lefs than what is proper or competent. 
White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is /cant - 


fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ftarved, turn 
pale and white. Bacon. 
A fingle violet tranfplant : 
The ftrength, the colour, and the Sissy 
All which before was poor and ftant, 
Redoubles ftill and multiplies. Donne. 
To find out that, 
In fuch a ftant allowance of -ftar-light, : 
Would over-tafk the beft land-pilot’s art. Milton. 
Scant. adv. [from the adjeétive.] Scarcely ; hardly. 
‘The people, befide their travail, charge, and lo attend- 


ance,. received of the bankers /cant twenty fhillings for 
thirty. P Camden. 
We ftant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Sar Abbot. 
A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would /cant al- 
low him to be a gentleman. _ WF otton. 
Q'er yonder hill does ftant the dawn appear. Gay. 
SCANTILY. adv, [from /canty.] 
x. Sparingly 5 ii 


Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. 
2. Narrowly; not plentifully-. 
Sca/NTinEss. n. f. [from /canty.] 
x, Narrownefs; want of Ipace y want of compafs. : 
Virgil has fometimes two of them in a line; but the Jfeanti- 
zefs of our heroick verfe is mot capable of receiving more than 


one. Dryden. 
Want of amplitude or atnefs. 
ü mii eean man oablel atithé feantinefet 
itfelf, that there were no more worldswor him to dift l 
SCANTLET. M. f> sg ate as it feems, from /cantling,. 
pattern; a l quantity; a little piece. ? 
While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
Jon ; and as the world grew fuller, fo theirlives were fuc- 
ecfiively reduced to a fhorter > “till they came fo that 
time rA life Fia 


Shake[peare. 


which they now have. > le. 
A'NTLING. n f- [eK 7 nA French 3 cianteliino, Italian. ] 
i t for a particu 
4 te teed to find out a woman that’s of a juft iP Saad for 
and fortane, to make a wife of. 
her age, humour, LBftrange. 
A certain ortion. 
= = Phe Cage 4 all gi ff ; 
Although particular. ve a feuntling 
OF ieee = bad unto the general. Shake/peare. 
3- A fmall quantity. è 
Reduce defires to narrow2/cantiings and fmall proportions. 
a T pre of* cg a mi- 
A feantling of wit lay gafping for life, and groaning beneat 
a ias of rubbiíh. Dryden. 


In this narrow /cantling of capacity, 
fure at once. 
SCA'NTLY. adu. (ran jJeant.)] 
x. Scarcely; h = 


we enjoy but one pea- 


England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 
caufe it contained in the ecclefiaftical divifion two la pro- 
vinces, which had their feveral /gati nati; whereas France 
had /c one. ; Camden. 

a. Narrowlys panera without amplitude. 
My eager love, TIl give myfelf the lye ; 
The very hope is mp inefs, 
Yer fantly meafures what I fs. Dryden. 


ScA/NTNESs. 2. {- [from /cant. ] 
fma)nefs. 
He was 2 man of a fierce fpirit, and of no evil difpofition, 
faving that he thought /cantne/s of eftate too great an evil. 


arrownels; meannefs ; 


å d. 
Did we but compare the miferable /cantnejs of our capaci- 
ties with the vaft profundity of things, truth and modefty 
would teach us wary langu Glanville. 
Sca'NTY. adj. [The fame with /fċant.] ° 
x. Narrow; fmall; wanting amplitude; fhort of quantity fuf. 
ficient. 
As long as one can increafe the number, he will think the 
idea he hath a little too /ċanty for pofitive infinity. Locke. 
His dominions were very narrow and /canty; for he had not 
the poffefiion of a foot oF land, ’till he bought a field of the 
fons of Heth. Locke. 
Ne CXXVI. b 
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Now /cantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And fearce are feen the proftrate Nile and Rhine; 

A {mall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, ° 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 

Their language being /canty, and accommodated only to the 
few necefflaries of a needy fimple life, had no words in it to 
ftand for a thoufand. Locke. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, % they 
had narrow and /canty conceptions of providence, Woodward. 

They with fuch fcenty wages pay 

The bondage and the flavery of years, Sw?. 

3- Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 

In illuftrating a point of difficulty, be not too fenny of 

words, but rather become copious in your lan e atts. 
Zo Scars. V. a. [contracted from efcape.] o efcape; to 
avoid; to fhun; not to incur; to fly. 

What, have I /caped loye-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjec& for them ? Shakefpeare. 


I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I fzpe hanging. Shak. 
What can see the eye 


Of God all-feeing R Ailton. 
To Scare. v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 
Could they nor fall unpity’d on the plain, 
But flain revive, and, taken, /cape again. Dryden. 
ScaPe. n. f- pom the verb. ] 
x. Efcape; flight from hurt or danger; .the act of declining or 


running from danger; accident of fafety. 
I {poke of moft difaftrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth /capes in th’ imminent deadly breach. Shak. 
2. Means of efcape; evafion. 
Having purpos’d falfhood, you 
Can have no way but falfhood to be true! 
Vain lunatick, againft thefe /eapes I could 
Difpute, and conquer, if I would. 
3- Negligent freak. ` 
o natural exhalation in the fíky, 
No ftape of nature, no diftemper’d day, 
But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Shake/peare. 
4. Loofe a&t of vice or lewdnefs. à 
A bearne! a very pretty bearne ! fure fome tape > though I 
jam. not bookifh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 


f. Sbhbakefbeare. 
P T'hou Iurk’dfit fpe 


In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene : 
Too long thou laid’ft toy Pn! on nannies ador’d. AGilton. 
SCA PULA. n. fg [Latin. he fhoulder- blade. 
‘The heat went off: from the parts, and fpread up a to 
the breaft and /capula. sfeman. 
Sca’PuLAR. =. [ feapulaire, Fr. from _/capula, Lat.] Re- 
Sca’PULARY. t ting or belonging to the fhoulders. 
The humours difperfed through the branches of the axil- 
sa? to the /capulary branches. Wifeman._ 
e vifcera were counterpoifed with the weight of the P See i 
pular part. Derhbam. 
SCAR. n. f. [from efthar, eftare, French; soxdea:.) A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 


Some ftar of it. Shake/peare. 
a The foft delicious air, 
‘To healthe /cars of thefe corrofive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. s . Afilieri. 
It may be ftruck out of the omnifciency of God, and leave 
ho fear nor blemifh behind. More. 


his earth had the meny of youth and blooming nature, 
and not a wrinkle, /ċar, or fracture on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infig- 
nificant ; and if they could operate upon the affe¢ted part, ro 
far as to make a fear, when that fell off, the difeafe would re- 


turn. i Arbuthnot. 
To Scar. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 
Yet PTH not fhed her blood, 
Nor far that whiter fkin of her’s than fnow, 
And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Shake/peare. 
Sca’Ras.n.f. [fearabée, Fr. fcarabeus, Latin.] A beetle; 


an infect with fheathed wings. `~ 

A fmall feared is bred in he very tips of elmi-leayes: thefe 
leaves may be obferved to be dry arid dead, as alfo turgid, in 
which lieth a dirty, whitifh, rough maggot, from which pro- 
ceeds a beetle. am. 


Se 2 RAMO aes n. f- [eJearmouche, Fr.] A,buffoon in motly 
refs. i 
It makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, and the bench 
reverend poppets,. or /carameouches in {carlet. Collier. 
SCARCE. ad. [ fear, ©, Italians /caers, Dutch. ] 
1. Not plentiful. 


A Swede will no more fell you his hem r lef fil 
caufe you tell him filver is j now in Bi land, paw. be- 


23 fore 


SC A 
fore rifen one fifth in value, than a tradefman of London will 


fell his commodity cheaper to the [fle of Man, becaufe money 
is /carċe there. = Locke. 


2. Rare; not common. 


The fcarcef? of all is a Pefcennius Niger on a medallion well 
preferved. Addi fon. 
pte ees bade. [from the adje€tive. ] 
I. Hardly; fcantly. 
A Rhing which we fo little hoped to fee, that even they 
which beheld-it done /carcely believed their own fenfes. Hooker. 
When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 
We /carcely think our miferies our foes. Shake pea: e. 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from death, 
and confeqtiently fhould have nothing about it but what looks 
like a decent preparation for it, /carce ever appears, of late 
days, but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoft 
gaudery of youth. > South. 
You neither have enemies, nor ċan ftarce have any. D» yd. 
2. With difficulty. 
He fcarcely knew him, ftriving to difown 
His blotted form, and blufhing to be known. 
Slowly he fails, and /carce/fy ftems the tides ; 
‘The preffing water pours within her fides. 


SCA’RCEN ESS. ? a. f. [from /carce.] 


Dr, den. 
Dryden. 


SCA‘RCITY. 
1. Smalnefs of quantity; not plenty ; penury. 
Scarcity and want fhall fhun you ; 

Ceres’ bleffing fo is on you. Shakefpeare. 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea : to paint a fair 

one, “tis neceflary for me to fee many fair ones; but, becaufe 

~ there is fo great a fearcity of lovely women, I am conftrained 
to make ufe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 
fancy. Dryden. 
Corn does not rife or fall by the differences of more or lefs 


plenty of money, but by the plenty and /fearcity that God 
fends. - Locke. 
In this grave age, when comedies are few, 
Wr crave your patronage for one that’s new, i 
And let the /carcene/s recommend the fare. Addifon. 


They drink very few liquors that have not lain in frefco, in- 
fomuch that a /carcity of {now would raife a mutiny at 
Naples. Addifon. 

2. Rarenefs; infrequency ; not commonnefs. : 

‘They that find fault with our ftore, fhould be leaft p Ying 
to reprove our /carcity of thank{fgivings. Fiooket - 

Since the value of an advantage is canlranced by its /carcene/s, 
it is hard not to give a man leave to love that moft which is 
moft ferviceable. Collier. 

To SCARE. v. a. [ fcoraregiftalian. Skinner.] ‘To fright; to 
frighten ; to affright , to terrify ; to ftrike with fudden fear. 

hey have feared away two of my beft fheep, which, I 

fear, the wolf will fooner find than the mafter. peas 20-9 

Poor Tem had been feared out of his good wits. ake/p. 

grained afh an hundred times hath broke, 


And /car’d the moon with fplinters. Shake/peare. 
The noife of thy crofs-bow 
Will feare the herd, and fo my fhoot is foft. Shake/p. 


Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
fome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
upin a dovehoufe, will /care away vermin. : Bacon. 

The wing of the Infh was fo grievoufly either galled or 
feared therewith, that being ftrangers, and in a manner neu- 
trals, they had neither good heart to go forward, nor good 
liking to ftand ftill, nor good affurance to run away. 


Ffayward. 
The light 
Waves threaten now, as that was /car’d by fire. Waller. 


One great reafon why męns good purpofes fo often fail, is, 
that when they are devout, or feared, they then in the general 


folve to live religioufly. Cal «my. 
jii Let wanton wives by death be fzar'd ; . 
But, to my comfort, l’m prepar’d. Prior. 


SCARECROW. 2. f. [ feareand crow.] An image or clapper fet 
up to fright birds: thence any vain terrour. 
Thereat the /earecrow waxed wond’rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firft adventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Spenfer. 
No eye hath feen fuch /carecrows: I'll not march through 


en with them, that’s flat. Shake/peare. 
—_ we muft not make a fcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, : 
And let it keep one fhape, ’till cuftom make it 
‘Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shake/peare. 


Many of thofe great guns, wanting powder and fhor, ftood 

but as cyphers and fearecrows- Ra'eigh. 

A fcarecrow fet to frighten fools away. — Dryden. 

Sca/REFIRE. wage A [feare and pre.] A fright by fire; a fire 
breaking out fo as to raife terrour. — 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, ferve for 

many kind of advertifements; and bells ferve to proclaim a 

fcarefire,, and in fome places water-breaches. folder. 
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SCARF. oe [e/charfe, French.] Any thing that hangs loofe 
o 


upon the ulders or drefs. 
The matpons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pafs’d. SLakefpeare. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or under your 


arm, like a lieutenant’s fearf ? Shakefpea: e. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
We ters th’ odorous banks, thar blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
‘Than her purfled ftarf can fhow. Aiton. 


‘Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the picture, gave her a /carf of a 
vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 
“They fwath’d him with their fearfs. Dryden. 
My learned correfpondent writes a word in defence of large 
fearves. Steéiator. 
Put on your hood and farf, and take your pleafure. Swift. 

To SCARF. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To throw loofely on. 


My fea-grown /carf about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find them out. 


Shake/peare. 
2. To drefs in any loofe vefture. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The /carfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ! Shake/peare. 
Come, feeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakef eare. 


Sca‘’rFskKin. 2. f. [ fearf and fkin.) The cuticle ; the epider- 
mis ; the outer fcaly integuments of the body. 

‘Ihe fearfskin, being uppermoft, is compoled of feveral lays 
of {mall fcales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another: between thefe the e cre- 
tory ducts of the miliary glands of the true fkin open Ch»>ne, 

SCARIFICA TION. 2. f. [fcarificatio, Lat. frerification, I 


=h e 
from fcarify.} Incifion of ehe Ikin with a Jancetyo fu h like 
inftrument. It is moft practifed in cupping- Duincy. 


Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying, of cups, the a fi- 
cation ought to be made with crooked inftruments. 4 buthnot. 

SCARIFIC1TOR. ris [from fearify.] One who {carifies. 

SCAM gtr. n. /. [from fcarsfy.] 

r. Hewho {carifies. 

2. Fhe inftrument with which fcarifications are made. 

To SCA'RLE Y. v. a. [ fcarifieo, Lat. fearifier, F r.) To let blood 
by incifions of the fkin, commonly after the application of 
coppia glafies. . 3 

ing the falts out of the efchar, 

dreffed it. zman. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without knowing whe- 
ther I deferve to be cupped and ftarifi.d at this rate. Spe at . 

SCARLET. n.f- [efearlate, French ; /cariato, Ital.] A co ~ 

deeply red, but not fhining ; cloath dyed with a fculet colo 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of /cartet, 
Farewel nobility. 
As a bull 

Amid’ the circus roars; provok’d from far 

By fight of arlet and a fanguine war. Drracn 

Would it not be infufferable for a learned profeffor il 
that which his /ear/e# would blufh ar, to have his autho 
forty years ftanding in an inftant overturned. e 


i 
Sca/RLET. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of fe.il t 
red deeply died. 


I conjure thee, 
By her high forehead and her /carlet lip. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shake/fpen>.. 
The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, being oli: after, 
paint their cheeks /car/et. Bacon. 
‘The fear/et honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden. 
SCA'RLETBEAN. n. f. [ fearlet and bean.] A plant. 

The /carletbean has a red hufk, and is not the beft to eatin 
the fhell, as kidneybeans ; but is reputed the beft to be eaten 


and /carifying it, I 
= We 


S bakefp: é- 


ro 
> 
5 


Sha f;eare. 


in Winter, when dry and boiled. Mortimer. 
SCA‘RLETOAK. 7. f- he ilex. A fpecies of oak. 
pet lg seis l n. f. [For fkirmith. Spenjer.J 


Such cruel game my /carmages difarms ; 
Another war, and other weapons I, 
Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. Spenfer. 
SCARP. n. f. [efcarpe, French.) The flope on that fide of a 
ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards 
the fields. Dif. 


Scarcn. z. f: [efcache, French.] A kind of horfebit for 
bridles. Bailey. 

Sca’trcHes. 2. f. [chaffes, French J] Stilts to put the feet in to 
walk in dirty places. Bailey. 

ScATE. n. f- [Jkidor, Swedifh ; /Rid, Iflandick.] A kind of 
wooden fhoe, with a feel plate underneath, on which they 
flide over the ice. 


To 
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To Scare. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


To flide on fcates. 
Scatre. n f- [ gquatus, 


Latin. Js A filh of the fpecies of 


thornback. 
Sca’resrous adj. [from {catebre, Latin.] Abounding with 
fprings. Di. 
Jo SCA TH. v. a. [yceaSan, San, Saxon; /chaeden, Dut.] 
To wafte ; to damage; to deftroy. 
As when heaven’s fire 
Hath feath'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines, 
With finged top their ftately growth, though bare, 
Srands on the blafted heath. Milton. 


ScatuH. n. f- [yceaS, Saxon. ] Wafte; damage; mifchief ; 
depopulation. S.eth in Scotland denotes fpoil or damage: ass 
he bears the fèath and the fcorn. A proverb. 

She fuborned hath . 
‘This crafty mefflenger, with letters vain, 


To work new woe and unprovided /cath. Spenfer. 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and blafted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn’d to /cath. Spenfer. 


He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, doing him 
all the fath that be could, and annoying his territories. Spenfer. 
My proud one doth work the greater /carh, 
Bala (a {weet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenfer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great /cath 
to the Turk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 


fo overlaid them, that he won the ifland from them. <Az:i/es. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and /ath, 
By many a fea and many an unknown fhore. Fairfax: 


Sca THEUL. adj. [from f/eath.] Mifchievous; deftructive. 
A bawbling vefiel was he captain of, 
For fhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which fuch /eathful grapple did he make, 
That very envy, andthe tongue of lofs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. 
Jo SCA’TTER. v.a. [ an, Saxon; /chatteren, Dutch.] 
x. To throw loofely about; to fprinkle. 
Where e paftur’d late, now /catter’d lies 


Shakefpeare. 


With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin’d field. Ailton. 
‘Teach the glad hours to fevtter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endlefs joy- Prior. 
Corruption, {till 
Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 
OFf bounty /cetter’d Q'er the favage year. Thormfon. 


2. To diffipate; to difperfe. 

A king, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, /cattereth 
away all evil with his eyes- roverbs. 

‘The Lord fhall caufe his glorious voice to be heard with 

. fiattering and tempeft and ftones. Lf. xxx. 30. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were /cattered 
from Saul. x Sa. xiii. 8. 
Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recovering, and his scetter’d {p’rits return’d. Milton. 
3. Ta fpread thinly. 
Why fhould my mufe enlarge on Libyan {wains, 
Their fcatfer’d cottages and ample plains. Dryden. 
To SCATTER. v. z. To be diffipated; ta be difperfed. 

Sound diffufeth itfelf in rounds; but if that which would 
featter in open air, be made to gointo a canal, it gives greater 
force to the found, - acon. 

The fun i 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the /cattering clouds. Thom. 
ScA’TTERINGLY. adv. [from fcattering.| Loofely ; alifperfedly. 

The Spaniards have here and there /cettering/y, upon the 
fea-coafts, fet up fome towns. Abbot. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, /catteringly {prinkled amongft the 
creatures, were defigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our pafGions. Bole. 

Sc’ATTERLING. 2. f- [from f/catter.] A vagabond; one that 
has no home or fettled habitation, 

Such lofels and /cette: lings cannot eafily, by any ordinary 
officer, be gotten, when challenged for any fuch fact. Spenfer. 

Gathering unto him all the zatte’ lings and outlaws out of all 
the woods and mountains, in which they long had lurked, he 
marched forth into the Englifh pale. Spenfer . 

ScATU‘RIENT. adj. [ fcaturiens, Latin.] Springing as a foun- 
tain. Dic. 

SCATURI'’GINOUS. adj. [from _ftaturigo, Latin.] Full of fprings 
or fountains. Dié?. 

SCAVENGER. n. /. [from ycaran, to fhave, perhaps to fweep, 
Saxon.] A petty magiftrate, whofe province is to keep the 
{treets clean. 

Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform mens 
judgments, and move their affections, to refolve difficult places 
of Scripture, to decide and clear off controverfies, I cannot 
fee how to be a butcher, /cavenger, or any other fuch trade, 


does at all qualify men for this work. South. 

Fafting’s nature’s ftat enger. Bayna: d. 
Dick the fiavenger, with equal grace, 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swift. 


SCE’LERAT. n. f- [French; feleratus, Latin.] A villain ; 
a wicked wretch. A word introduced unneceflarily from the 
French by a Scottifh author. 


Scelerats can by no arts ftifle the cries of a wounded con- 
{cience. Cheyne. 
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Scr’NARY. n. f- [from fcene.] 
1. ‘J he appearances of place or things. 
He muft gain a relifh of the works of nature, and be'con- 
verfant in the various /cezary of a country life. Addifon 
2. The reprefentation of the place in which an a@ion is per- 
formed. e 
_ The progrefs of the found, and the feenary of the border- 
ing regions, are imitated from Æn. vii. on the founding the 
horn of Aleéto. ope 
3- The difpofition and confecution of the fcenes of a play. j 
To na a RE A mode of a picture, is, in the lan- 
uage of poets, to draw up the fenary of a play. Dryden. 
SCENE. n. f- ( frena, Latin; ar 3 ftene, French.] 
1- The ftage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 
Cedar and pine, and firand branching palm, 
A fylvan feenme; and as the ranks afcend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 
OFf ftatelici view. Ailton. 
2. The general appearance of any ation; the whole contexture 
of i sin ; adifplay; a feries; a regular difpofition. 


ow prepare thee for another /cene. Ailton. 
A mute f/cexe of forrow, mixt with fear ; 
Still on the table Jay the unfinifh’d cheer. Dryden. 
A larger /cene of action is difplay’d, 
And, rifing hence, a greater work is weigh’d. Dryden. 
Af agi 4 Ay bas gece muit be 
cene Of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden. 
When rifing Spring adorns oe mead, 
A cri pe feene of nature is difplay’d. Dryden. 
Eternity | thou pleafing, drandnal thought ! 


Through what variety of untry’d beings, 
‘Through what new /cenes and changes muft we pafs! Addif, 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a very noble 


Jeene of antiquities: what they call Virgil’s tomb is the 
firft. Addifon. 
Say, fhepherd, fay, are thefe reflections true? 
Or was it but the woman’s fear that drew 
This cruel fene, unjuft to love and you. Prior. ? 
3- Part of a play. 
It be fo my care 
‘To have you rey appointed, as if 
The feene you play were mine. Shake/peare. 


Our author would excufe thefe youthful /cenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 
4- So much of an aft of a play as pafles between the fame per- 
fons in the fame place. 
If his chara&ters were good, nielf 
The /cenes entire, and freed from noife and blood, South. 
‘The aétion great, yet circumfcrib’d by time, n who 
‘The words not fore’d, but ang into rhime, 


He thought in hitting thefe, his bufinefs done. = iefable 
5- The place reprefented by the ftage. refs. 
The king is fet from London, and the /cene 
Is now tranfported to Seuthampton. Shakefpeare. 


6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 
The alteration of /cenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 

be full of the fame object. acon.” 
Sce’nick. adj. [ fcenique, Fr. from /cene.] Dramatick ; theatrical. 
With /cenické virtue charm the rifing age. Anonym. 


SCENOGRA‘PHICAL. adj. [oxnvy and yeadw.] Drawn in 
perfpedtive. - 
adu. 


SCENOGRA'PHICALLY. [from “fcenographical.] In per- 
{pective. 
If the workman be {killed in perfpe€tive, more than one face 
may be reprefented in our diagram /cenographically. Adortimer. 
Sce’NOGRAPHY. 2. f. [oxnvn and yedQw; feenographie, Fr.] 
The art of perfpective. 
SCENT. 2. f. [/fent‘r, to fmell, French. ] 
x; The power of f{melling,; the fmell. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croffes and con- 


founds her former track, and ufes all poffible methods to divert 
the fient. 


Watts. 
2. The objectof fmell ; odour good or bad. 
Belman cried upon it at the meereft lofs, 
And twice to day pick’d out the dulleft ferent. Shakefpeare. 


The plague, they report, hath a /cent of the fmell of a mel- 
low apple. Bacon. 
Good earth, newly turned up, hath a frefhnefs and good 


fient. Bacon, 
Good ftents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Davies. 
Partake 
The feafon, prime for fweeteft f.ents and airs. Milton. 
Exulting, ’till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does recompentfe ; 
Then curfes his confpiring feet, whofe /cenz 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. Denham. 
Chearful health, £ 
His duteous handmaid, through the air improv’d, 
With lavifh hand diffufes tents ambrofial. Prior. 


3. Chace followed by the finell. 
He gained the obfervations of innumerable ages, and tra- 
velled upon the fame /cent into Ethiopia. Temple. 
To 


SCI 


To SCENT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fmell; to perceive by the nofe. 
So feented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. 
2. Toperfume; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 
Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and {cent the facred ground. Dryd. 
He fpies 
*His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries 5 
A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or {nuff the vapour from the /ented grafs. 
Sce’nTLeEss. adj. [from "krua 9 
SCE’PTRE. 2. /. [ /ceptrum, 
of royalty born in the hand. 
or fhall proud Lancafter ufurp my right, 


Milton. 


Addifon. 
nodorous; having no fmell. 
atin; /eeptre, Fr.] The enfign 


Nor hold the /ceprre in his childifh fift. Shake/peare. 
Thou /eptre’s heir, 
That thus affeét’f{t a fheephook. Shake/peare. 


How, beftof kings, do’ft thou a /ceptre bear ! 
How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear ! 
But two things rare the fates had in their ftore, 
And gave thee both, to fhew they could no more, B. Fohn/. 
The fceptre bearers lent 
‘Their free attendance. Chapman. 
The parliament prefented thofe aéts which were prepared 
by them to the val. feeptre, in which were fome laws reftrain- 
ing the extravagant powcr of the nobility. Cvarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well attefted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and /ceptres 
are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 
SCE PTRED. adj. [ftom /ceptre.] Bearing a {ceptre. 
The /eeptred heralds call 


To council, in the city-gates. Milton. 
To Britain’s queen the E ni gonila fuppliant bends, , 
To her his crowns and infant race commends. Tickel. 


Sce’prick. 2. f. See SKEPTIcK. 


ScHE’pDULE. 2. f. [ /chedula, Latin; /chedule, French.] 
1. A fmall fcroll. 


The firft publithed f: hedules being brought to a grave knight, 
he read over an unfavory fentence or two, and delivered back 


the libel. Hooker. 
All ill, which all 
Prophets or poets fpake, and all which fhal 
B' annex’d in /chedules unto this by me, 
Fall on that man. Donne. 


“ttle inventory. É 
ill give out /chedules of my beauty: it fhall be inventori- 
nd every particle and utenfil label’d to my will. Shakep. 
avTism. 2. [f [ooxnsaliopeos.] Combination of the 
s of heavenly bodies; particular form or difpofition of a 


Every particle of matter, whatever form or {chematifm it 
puts on, muft in all conditions be equally extended, and there- 
fore take up the fame room. Creech. 

SCHE/MATIST. 2. f. [from ftheme.] A projector; one given to 
forming fchemes. 

SCHEME. 2. f: [oxnpe-] i 

x. A plan; a combination of various things into one view, de- 
fign, or purpofe ; a fyftem. 

WVere our fenfes made much quicker, the appearance and 
outward {seme of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconfiftent with our well being. Locke. 

Wee fhall never be able to give ourfelves a fatisfactory ac- 
count of the divine conduét, without forming fuch a /cheme of 
things as fhall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. A projeét; a contrivance; a defign. 

‘The haughty monarch was laying /chemes for fuppreffing the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king- 
doms. Atterbury. 

He forms the well-concerted /cheme of mifchief ; 

"Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. Rowe. 

The ftoical heme of fupplying our wants by lopping of 
our defires, is like cutting off our feet when we want 
fhoes. Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpects of the celeftial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 

It hath embroiled the endeavours of aftrology in the erec- 
tion of _/chemes, and the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
It is a fcheme and face of heaven, 
As th’ alpects are difpos’d this even. Fiudibras. 
ScHE’MER. 7z. f. [from /cheme.] A projeétor; a contriver. 
ScHe’sts. zn. f/. [oxicts.] An habitude; ftate of any thing 
with refpedi to other things. 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all eternity 
all the fimple efflences of things, and confequently all their 
pofible /chefes or habitudes, fh6uld ever change; there would 
arife anew /chefis in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition. Norris 

Sci RR HUS. 7. f. [fchirre, French. This fhould be written kir- 
rhus, not merely becaufe it comes from exippos, but becaufe ¢ 


SCH 


19 Englifh has before e and # the found of / See Skerricr ] 
An indurated gland. 


Any of thefe three may degenerate into a firrhus, and that 
feirrhus into a cancer. 

ScHr’RROUS. adj. [from /cirrhus.] 
rated. 


How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, fcir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may fee. IF ifeman. 
PEIRANO SET Y. n.f- [from feirrhous.] An induration of the 

ands. 
The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by /cirrhofities of the 


lands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot 
SCHISM. z. oyispaæ s; fchifme, Fr. A feparati ivt 
fion in e haa Ge $ a J sail 

Set bounds to our paffions by reafon, 
truth, and to our "ig oar by charity. King Charles. 

Oppofe /chifms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety, and de- 
bauchery by temperance. > ` Spratt. 

When a /chifm is once fpread, there grows atlenpth a dif- 
pute which are the fchifmaticks: in the fenfe of the law the 
Jchijm lies on that fide which oppofes itfelf to the religion of 
the {tate. Swift. 

ScHISMA‘TICAL. adj. [fchi/matigque, Fr. from Schifmatick.] Lm- 
plying {fchifm ; praétifing {chifm. 

By thefe tumults all factions, feditions, and Sthimatical pro- 
pofals againft government, ecclefiaftical and civil, muft be 
backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathema’s fall but like fo many bruta fulmina 
upon the obftinate and /c4i/matical, who are like to think them- 
felves fhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chufe not to be of, and fo being punifhed into a quiet en- 
joyment of their beloved feparation. South. 

ScHISMA’TICALLY. adv. [from Schifmatical.] In a {chifmatical 
manner. 


ScHI’sMATICK. x. f. [from fthifm.] One who feparates from 
the true church. 


No known heretick nor /chi/matick fhould be fuffered to go 
into thofe countries. 

Thus you behold the /chifmaticks bravado’s : 

Wild {peaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. Butler. 

The /ehif/maticks united in a folemn league and covenant to 

alter the whole fy{tem of fpiritual government. Swift. 

To ScHI’sMATIZE. v. a. [from fthijm.] To commit the crime 


of fchifm; to make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 


SCHO'LAR. 2./. [ fcholaris, Latin; ecolier, French.] 
xr. One who learns of a mafter ; a difciple. 
Many times that which deferveth approbation would hardly 


find favour, if they which propofe it were not to profefs them- 
felves fcholars, and followers of the ancients. 


Wi, emar. 
Having a gland’ indc- 


to our errours by 


Bacon. 


coher. 
he /cholars of the Stagyrite, a 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confefs 
‘The diff’rence but from more to lefs. Prior. 


2. A man of letters. 


This fame /cholar’s fate, res angufti domi, hinders the pro- 
moting of learning. Wilkins. 
To watch occafions to correét others in their difcourfe and 


not flip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, /chol/ars are 
moft blamed for. Locke. 


3- A pedant; a man of books. 
To {pend too much time in ftudies, is floth ; to make judg- 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a /cholar: they 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience. 
4- One who has a lettered education. 
My coufin William is become a good ftbolar : he is at Ox- 


ford ftill, is he not? Shake/peare. 
ScHO’LARSHIP. 2. f. [from /cholar.]} 


1. Learning; literature; knowledge. 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my mafter’s 
underftanding, and great Jthbolarjbhip, who had a book of his 
own in print, fhould talk fo outragioufly. Pope. 

2. Literary education. 
This place fhould be fchool and univerfity, not needing a 
remove to any other houfe of /cholar/bip. ilton. 
3- Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. Ainjworth, 
SCHOLA‘’STICAL, adj. [ /cholafficus, Latin.] Belonging to a 
fcholar or fchool. 
SCHOLA‘STICALLY. adv. [from fcholaffick.] According to the 
niceties or method of the fchools. 

No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat /chola/fically of juftice, 
but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a part of 
it. South. 
ScHOLA’STICK. adj. [from fehola, Latin; /chola/fique, French.] 
x. Pertaining to the fchool ; practifed in {chools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational man, how- 
ever little verfed in /cholaffick learning. Dighy. 

Scholaftick education, like a trade, does fo fix a manina 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of any thing that 
lies out of that way. Burnet. 


2. Befitting the {chool ; fuitable to the fchool ; pedantick ; need- 
lefly fubtle. 


acon. 


‘The 
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The favour of propofing there, in convenient fort, whatfo- 
ever ye can objccét, which thing I have known them to grant 
of fcholifiick courtefy unto ftrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be deni ‘d you. Tooker. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wontto fay, that thofe who left ufe- 
ful ftucdics for ufclefs /cholaffick {peculations, were like the 
Olympick gamefters, who abftained from neceffary labours, 
that they might be fit for fuch as were not fo. Bacon. 

Both fides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a mat- 
ter of confcience, and not a f{eholaffick nicety. Stillingfleet. 

Scuo'irasr. 2. /. [ f boliafle, French ; fiboliaftes, Latin. A 
writer of explanatory notes. 

The title of this fatyr, in fome ancient manufcripts, was 
the reproach of idlenefs ; though in others of the /ftholiafts ’tis 


infcribed againft the luxury of the rich. ryden. 
What Gellius or Stobæus cook’d before, 
Or chew'd by blind old /cho'jaffs o'er and o’er. Dunciad. 


SCHO'LION. n.f- [Latin ] 
SCHO’LIUM. § fervation. 

Ficreunto have I added a certain glofs or /cholion, for the 
expofition of old words, and harder phrafes, which manner 
of gloffing and commenting will feem ftrange in our lan- 
guace. ; _ Spenfer. 

Some caft all their metaphyfical and moral Jearning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thofe abftraéted or practical fciences under theorems, problems, 
poftulates, jeholium , and corollaries. atts. 

ScHo’Ly. n. /. [/cholie, Fr. getn; Latin.] An explanatory 
note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, pe- 
culiar to the learned Fiooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath alfo taught us to 
pray, to the end, that fpeaking unto the Father im the Son’s 
own prefc ipt form, without /choly or glofs of ours, we may 
be fure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hio ker. 

That /c/ oft had need of a very favourable reader, and a 
tractable, that fhould think it plain conftru€tiorn, when to be 
commanded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
made all one. a ae 

Jo ScHo'LY. v. a. [from the noun.] To write expofitions. 


A note; an explanatory ob- 


The preacher fhould want a text, whereupon to 
foho:y.» Tooker. 
SCHOOL. n. /. [feSela, Latin; ecole, French.] . 
xr. A hovfe of dicipline and inftru&tion. 
Their age the fame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one /chool they grew. Dryden. 
2. A place of literary education. ; 
My end being private, I have not expreffed my ions 
in the language of the /choo/s. igby. 


Writers on that fubjeét have turned it into a compofition 
ef hard words, trifles, and fubtilties, for the mere ule of the 
"hools, and that only to amufe men with empty founds. Watts. 

3. A ftate of inftruction. 
‘The calf breed to the rural trade, 

Set him betimes to /chool, and let him be 

Inftruéted there in rules of hufbandry. 

4- Sytem of doétrine as delivered by particular teachers. 
No craz’d brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the foul, fo vain and fond a thought ; 
But fome among thefe mafters have been found, 

W hich in their {choo s the felf-fame thing had taught. Davies. 

Let no man be lefs confident in his faith, concerning the 
great bleffings God defigns in thefe divine myfteries, by reafon 
of any difference in the feveral /chools of Chriftians, concern- 
ing the confequent blefflings thereof. - Taylor. 

5. “1 he age of the church, and form of theology fucceeding that 
the fathers. 

e T'he firtt principles of Chriftian religion fhould not be farced 

with /chool points and private tenets. _  Sanderfon. 

A man may find an infinite number of propofitions im books 
of metaphyficks, / bool divinity, and natural philofophy, and 
know as little of God, {pirits, or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 

To ScHOooL. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. Lo inftru& ; to train. 
Una her befought to be fo good 


Dryden. 


As in her virtuous rules to f. Seal her knight. S wae 
He’s gentle, never /chool’d, and yet learned. Shake/p. 
2. To teach with fuperiority ; to tutor. - 
You fhall go with me; 
I have fome private /choolin»: for you both. Sbake/p. 
Coufin, /chool yourfelf; but for your hufband, 
He’s noble, wife, judicious. Shaie/p. 


Schoot your child, 
And afk why God’s anointed he revil’d. Dryden. 
If this be fhooting, “tis well for the confidercr: TIl engage 
that no adverlary of his fhall in this fenfe ever /chool him. tt. 
Scuoorsoy. a. j. [fehool and boy.] A boy that is in his rudi- 
ments at {chool. 
Schoo'boys tears take up 
The glafies of my fight. Shakefpeare. 
Fle grins, {macks, fhrugs, and fuch an itch endures, 
As ’prentices or /chzolboys, which do know 


Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. 


Donne. 
NY CXXVi. 


= «<2 i 


A fchoolboy brought his mother a book he hai ftolen. 


LES r. 

Once he had heard a / booldoy teil, = à 
How Semele of mortal race i 
By thunder died. Swift. 


Scuo’orpay. 2. f: [Jthool and day. } Age in which youth is 
fent to {chool. 
Is all forgot ? 
All f4ooldays friendfhip, childhood, innocence? Shakef{p. 
ScHO’oLFELLOW. x. /. [ /chool and fellow.] One bred at «he 


fame fchool. 


Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue ; 
oin’d with his /choolfellows by two and two: 
erfuade them firft to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab’ring yoke. 
The emulation of /choolfeliows often puts life and induftry 
into young lads. Locke. 


ScHo’otHouse. 2. f- [fehool and houfe.] Houfe of difcipline 
and inftruétion. - 


Fair Una ’gan Fidelia fair requeft, 
To have her knight unto her /cheolboufe plac’d. Spenfer. 
SCHO’oLMAN. 2. f. [ {bool and man.) i 


I. One verfed in the niceties and fubtilties of academical difpu- 
tation. 


The king, though no good /cheolman, converted one of 
them by difpute. Bacon. 
Unlearn’d, he knew no /choolman’s fubtle art ; 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 
2. One {killed in the divinity of the {chool. 
If a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguifh or find differences, 
let him ftudy the {choo men. Bacon. 
To fchoolmen I bequeath my doubtfulnefs, 
My ficknefs to phyficians. Donne. 
Men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as he was 
dreft up by the {choo/men. Bakers 
Let fubtle /choolmen teach thefe friends to fight, 
More ftudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 
SCHOOLMASTER. 2. f. [febooland maffer.] One who prefides 
and teaches in a fchool. 
I, thy {choolmaffer, have made thee more profit 
‘Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. Shake fz Ze 
Adrian VI. was fometime /choolma/fer to Charles V. Knolles. 
‘The ancient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ’till they were 
an hundred years old; and folikewife did many of the , faa 
miarians and {choolmaffers, as Orbilius. acon. 
A father may fee his children taught, though he himfelf 
does not turn /choolma/ffer. South. 
SCHO'OLMISTRESS. 7. f: [ /chooland mifirefs.] A woman who 
governs a {chool. 
Such precepts I have fele&ted from the moft confiderable 
which we have received from nature, that exact /chool/mi/tre/s. 


Dryden, 


Dryden's Dufrefnoy: 

My /choolmiftrefs, like a vixen Turk, sia 
Maintains her lazy hufband. Gay. 
ScHREIGHT. 2. f: A fith. Ainfworth. 


SCI AGRAPHY. 2. f. [ fciagraphie, French; cxusayeadia. This 
fhould be written with a 4. ] 
x. [In architeéture.] The profile or fection of a building, to 
ew the infide thereof. Bailey. 
2. [In aftronomy.] The art of finding the hour of the day or 
night by the fhadow of the fun, moon, and ftars. Bailey. 
Sci’ATHERICAL. 2 adj. [ fetaterique, Fr. Txa Dnes.. | Be- 
SCI'ATHERICK. longing to a fun-dial. Di. ‘This fhould 
be written /žiatherical. 
here were alfo, from great antiquity, /cfatherica/ or fun- 


dials, by the fhadow of a ítile or gnomon denoting the hours 
of theday; an invention afcribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SCIA‘TICA. 22. f. [/ciatique, French; t/chiadica paffio, Latin. ] 
SCIA‘TICE. l The hip gout. 
Which of your hips has the moft profound ftatica ? Shake/p. 
Thou cold {ciatica, 
Cripple our fenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Shake [peare. 
The Scythians, ufing continual riding, were generally mo- 
lefed with the /ziatick, or hip gout. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
Rack’d with /cratick&, martyr’d with the ftone, 
Will any mortal let himfelf alone? i 
SCIA’TICAL. adj. [from fciatica.] AMicting the hip. 
In obftinate /crati.al pains, bliflering and cauteries have 
been found effectual. ee . Arbuthnot. 
SCIENCE. n. /- [ feéence, Frenth ; fcientia, Latin.] 
1. Knowledge. s 
If we conceive God’s fight or /ċtience, before the creation of 
the world, to be extended to all and every partof the world, 
fecming every thing as it is, his prefcience or forefight of any 
aétion of mine, or rather his pevenceor fight, from al eternity, 
lays no neceffity on any thing to come to país, any more than 
my feeing the fun move hath to do inthe moving of it. 


ammond. 


Pope. 


2. Certainty grounded on demonftration. __ 
So you arrive at truth, though not at /cfence. 


Berkley. 
23 G 
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3. Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 
. Science per genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itfelf within the bounds of reafon. Dryd. 
4- Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fience doth make known the firlt principles, whereon 
it builveth ; but they are always taken as plain and manifeft 
‘in themfelves, or as proved and granted already, fome former 
knowledge having made them evident. Flooker. 

a W: ver we may learn by them, we only attain accord- 
ing to the manner of natural fciences, which mere difcourfe of 


wit and reafon fiiideth out. FIooker. 
I piıcfcnt you with a man 
Cunnii> in mufick and the mathematicks, 
To inft uct her fully in thofe prenens. Shakefpeare. 
The indifputable mathematicks, the only /zguce heaven hath 


yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
flaves of the Stagirite. Glanville. 
5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 

arithmetick, mufick, geometry, aftronomy. 
Good fenfe, which only ts the gift of heav’n, 

And though no fs tence, fairly worth the fev’n. 
Sciz/NTIAL. ad;: [from fcien.e.] Producing Tcience. 

From the tree her ftep fhe turn’d ; 

But firt low reverence done, as to the pow’r 

"Chat dwelt within ; whofe prefence had infus’d 

Into the plant /eiential fap, deriv’d * 

From necétar, drink of gods. Milton. 
SCIENTI FICAL. ] adj. [fcientifique, Fr. fcientia and facio, Lat.] 
SCIEN TY FICK. Producing dem rative knowledge ; pro- 

ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
thercin is expected a fatisfaction from /cientifical progreffions, 
and fuch as beget a fure or rational belicf. Browns Vul. Err. 

No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
cnpacitics, fraught with all kind of /cientifical knowledge. How. 

No man, who firft trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
Jf teat fick evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 


Pope. 


which can pr duce no more than a moral certainty; that is, a . 


very high probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except againit. South. 

The fyfiems of natural philofophy that have obtained, are 
to be read more to know the hypothefis, than with hopes to 

ain there a comprchenfive, /cientifical, and fatisfactory know- 

. ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

SCIENTIFICALLY. adv. [from f/cientifical.] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, becaufe it is eafier to 
helieve than to be /ctentifically inftruéted. Locke. 

Scr’'miTarR. z. f: [See Cimetrer.] A fhort fword with a 
convex edge. 
I'll heat his blood with Greekifh wine to-night, 
Which with my /cimizar I'll cool to-morrow. Shake/peare. 
Sci'NEY Cloe. n.. A ies of violet. Ain, worth. 
Scink. 7./. A caft half. Ainsworth, In Scotland and in Lon- 
don they call it Zink. 

Zo SCINTYLLATE. v. 2. [ /cintillo, Latin.] 
to emit fparks. 

SCINTILLA TION. 7. f. U amnis erpi $ Lat. from fzintillate.] The 
act of fparkling ; fparks emitted.. 

He fuitb the planets /cintil/ation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. 

Thete /eintil’ations are not the accenfion of the air upon the 
collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef- 
fluences difcharged from the bodies collided. Brown. 

SCIO LIST. 7#. [> | /ciolus, Latin.] One who knows many things 
fuperficially. 

*T was this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations: thefe ridiculous 
fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difcerners, but 
the pedantry of the affe&ted /ciols/?s. Glanville. 

Thefe paflages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
prefumption of our modern /cioliffs, if their pride were not as 
great as their ignorance. Temple. 

Sci’oLous. adj. [ fciolus, Latin.] Superficially or imperfeetly 
knowing. 

I pcs with thefe /cio’ous zelotifts had more judgment joined 
with tbeir zeal. Ftowel. 

SCIO'MACHY., a. f- [ fchiamachie, Fr. cxia and paxn.] Battle 
with a fhadow. his fhould be written /kiamachy. 


To fparkle ; 


‘To avoid this jrma or staat combat of words, let 


"me know, fir, w 
ScIon. og & 
trec to be 


at you mean by the name oftyrant? Cowley. 
engrafted into another. 
Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle /cion to the wildeft ftock ; 
And make conceiye a bark of bafer kind, 


ay bud of nobler race. Shakefp. 
a 


rch is drawn in his left hand bloffoms, and /cionsupon his 
Peacham. 


arm. 
te ions are beft of an old tree. Mortimer. 
SCIRE FACIAS. n.f. [Latin.] A writ judicial, in law, moft 
commonly to call a man to fhew caufe unto the court, whence 
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Glanville. 


{ feion, French.] A fmall twig taken from one 
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it is fent, why execution of a judgment paffed fhould not be 
made. This writ is not granted before a year and a day is 
palled, after the judgment given. Cowel. 

Sci’ssiBLe. adj. (fom ciyus, Latin.] Capable of being di- 
vided {moothly by a fharp edge. 

The differences of impreflible and not impreffible, /tifJible 
and not fer/7b/e, and many other paffions of matter, are ple- 
beian notions. Bucon. 

Scr’ssite. adj. { feiffile, Fr. feiffilis, Latin.] Capable of being 
cut or divided {moothly by a fharp edge. 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, /cifff/e like a 
folid, and refolveable by heat. Arbuthnot. 

Sci’ssion. n. f: [ fetffion, French; /ciffio, Latin.] The a@ of 
cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded oy ee or puncture: the former 
way they are ufually cut through, and wholly ceafe trom ac- 
tion. IF", cman. 

Scr'ssor. n. f. [Thi word is varioufly written, as it is K.p- 
pofed to be derived by different writers ; of whom fome writ: 
cifors, from cædo, or incido; others /ciffors, from findo; and 
fome cifars, cizars, or fciffars, cifeaux, Fr.] A imall pair of 
fheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire ; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 

My mafter preaches patience to him, and the while 

His man with /afars nicks him for a fool. Shake/peare. 

plage. the f/erffars, with thefe hands I’ll tear, 

If that obftru& my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of /eiffars in his pocket, with which he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

SCE MURA- n. fe [ feiffum, Latin.} A crack; a rent; a fif- 

ure. 

The breach feems like the /ei/f/fures and ruptures of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, 
and referves its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Picty. 

SCLERO’ TICE. adj. [ /clerotique, Fr. oxaneG--] Hard: an 
epithet of one of the coats of the eye. 

‘The ligaments obferved in the infide of the /e/erotick tunicles 
of the cye, ferve inftead of a mufcle, by their contraétion, to 
alter the figure of the eye. Ray. 

SCLERO TICKS. 7z. / [from the adje@tive.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 
Zo Scoar. t u.a. To ftop a wheel ‘by putting a ftone or 
To SCOTCH. piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 
To SCOFF. v. n. [/thoppen, Dutch.] To treat with infolent 
ridicule; to treat with contumelious language. With at. 
Oftwo noblemen of the weftof England, the one was given 
to /eoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his houfe ; the other wo ild 
afk of thofe that had been at his table, Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? bar-sn. 

There is no greatèr argument of a light and inconf dc ate 
perfon, than popneney to feof at religion. Lillot/on. 

uch is love, 

And fuch the laws of his fantaftick empire, 

The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 

And /cof$ at the vain wifdom of the wife. Rowe. 

Scorr. 2. /. [from the verb.] Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 

preffion of fcorn; contumelious language. 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons isno; to their /coffs, 
nothing. Flooker. 

With /eoffs and fcorms, and contumelious taunts, 

Im open market-place produc’d they me. Shakefp. 

How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, more 
abufive and reproachful than the rudeft /cof/s and the fharpeft 
invectives ? South. 

Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomy 
or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 
{ciences, make a feof at them all, in comparifon of their fa- 
vourite fcience. $ TYatts. 

SCO'FFER. n. f. [from /eof-] Infolent ridiculer ; faucy fcorner ; 
contumelious reproacher. 

I muft tell you fricndly in your ear, 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: ’ 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 
Foul is moft foul, being found to be a ft fer. Shakefp- 
Divers have herded themfelves amongit thefe prophane /cof— 
Jers, not that they are convinced by their reafons, but ter- 
rified by their contumelies. Government of the Tcngue. 
Confider what the apoftle tells thefe offers they were igno- 
rant of, not that there was a deluge ; but he tells them, that 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the carth of old were 
fo and fo conftituted. Fiurnet. 
Sco’FFINGLY. adv. [from /ceffing.] In contempt; in ridicule. 
Ariftotle applied this hemiftick /cofimg/y to the fycophants at 
Athens. £7 oome, 
Zo Scorn. v. n. [ fcholden, Dutch.] To quarrel clamoroufly 
and rudely. 
Pardon me, ’tis the firft time that ever 
I’m fore’d to fcold. Slake/peare. 
he 
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The one as famous for a fcolding tongue, 
As the other is for beauteous modefty. Shake/peare. 
They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, others grin- 
ning and only fhewing their teeth, others ranting, and others 
feolding and reviling- Stilling flect. 
Pallas mects the queen of love ; 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 


Can in celeftial language /co’d. Swift. 
Scolding and curfing are her common converfation. Swift. 
Scotp. 7z. /. [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 


low, foul-mouthed woman. 
A fhrew in domeftick life, is now become a /co/d in poli- 
ticks. Addifon. 
Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 
Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between ; 
Scolds anfwer foul-mouth’d folds. Swift. 
Sco LLOP. nz. f. [WV ritten properly ftallop.] <A peétinated fhell- 
fifh- 
ScoLoPE’NDRA. 2. f. [ feolopendre, French; ocxorcrevdgx.] 
x. A fort of venomous ferpent. 
2. [Scolopendrium, Latin.} An herb. Ainfuorth. 
Scomm. zn. j: [Perhaps from {comma, Latin.] A buffoon. A 
word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The fomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvifh in con- 
verfation. L’ Ejirange. 

Sconce. 2. f. [ /ehantz, German.] 
I. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfect in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where fervices were done ; at 
fuch and fuch a fċsnce, at fuch a breach. Shake/peare. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acrope/is, or citadel of the 
body. A low word. 

Why docs he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the /ecouce with a dirty fhovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery ? Shake/feare. 

3. A penfile candleftick, generally with a looking-glafs to refie&t 
the light. 
. Golden feonces hang upon the walls, 


To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dryden. 
‘Triumphant Umbriel, on a fecnce’s height, ; 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 


Put candles into /conces. f 


Swift. 
To SConcE. v. a. [A word ufed in the univerfities, and derived 


plaufibly by Sinner, whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from f/conce, as it fignifies the head ; to /conce being to fix a fine 
on any one’s head.} To mult; to fine. A low word which 
ought not to be retained. = 
Scoop. n. f. [ /choepe, Dutch. 
x-, Akind of large ladle; a v 
. throw out liquor. 
tı They turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoft 
“dry, with a /coop. Afortimer. 
Endeavour with thy cop, or fingers, to force the ftone 
outwards. Sharp. 
Z2. Afweep; a ftroke. Perhaps it fhould be /weep. 
On hełl-kite ! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell /erep / 
Zo Scoop. v.a. [ /choepen, Dutch.] 
x- To lade out. 
As by the brook he ftood, 
He /coop’d the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden. 
2. This word feems to have not been underftood by Thom/on. 
Melted Alpine fnows 
The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample ftores 
Of water {coop’d among the hollow rocks. 
3- To empty by lading. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d, 
Scanty of waters, when you j it dry, 
And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not daíh th’ untafted moifture from him ? Addifon. 
4- Tocarry off in any thing hollow. 
A. fpe€tator would think this circular mount had been ac- 
tually /eooped out of that hollow fpace. __.. Spectator. 
Her fore-fect are broad, that fhe may /coop away mmich earth 


at a time. Addi fon. 
5. To cut hollow, or deep. 


Whatever part of the harbour they /coop in, it has an in- 
fluence on all the reft; for the fea immediately works the 
whole bottom to a level. Addifon. 

Thofe carbuncles the Indians will coop, fo as to hold above 
a pint. Arbuthnot. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehcad glar’d 

Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhield, 

A forky ftafFf we Uextroufly apply’d, 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 


with along handle ufed to 


Shake/p. 


Thomfon. 


Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addifon. 
It much conduces how to {care 

The little race of birds, that hop 

From fpray to penya JRINE the coftlieft fruit, 

Infatiate, undifturb’d. Philips. 
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The genius of the place 


Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heav’n to ftale, 
Or /coops in circling theatres the vale. 


Pope. 
Sco’oper. a./. [from /coop-] One who fcoops. P 
Scope. z. f. [_/copus, Latin.) 
r. Aim; intention; drift. 
Your /cope is as mine own, 
So to inforce or qualify the laws, 
As to your foul feems good. Shaleffeare 


His coming hither hath no farther /cope 
‘Than for his Iosal royaltie , and to be 
Infranchifement immediate on his knees. Shakefpeare. 
Had the whole fope of the author been anfwerable to his 

title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is tw ftir up our 
compafiion towards the rebels. Addifon. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The fcope of all their pleading againft man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions in the church, as de- 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to contin 


uc 
long in the world. 


y Hooker. 
Now was time 
‘To aim their counfels to the faireft /cope. Spen/fer. 
We fhould impute the war to the /coze at which it aim- 
eth. Raleigh. 
He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 
Mittruftful, grounds his courage on defpair, 
And utter diffolution, as the /cope 
Of all his aim. Ailton. 


3. Room; fpace; amplitude of intelleétual view. 
An heroick poet is not tied toa bare reprefentation of what 

is true, butthat he might let himfelf loofe to vifionary objeéts, 
which may give hima singel {2o for imagination. Dryden. 
‘Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 

be feope enough of handling that fcience voluminoufly, after 


a new manner; notonly by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfection of vifion, but alfo by determinin 


mathema- 

tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be 

produced by refraction. Newton. 
4. Liberty ; freedom from reftraint. 


If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, fave in thofe things only where the church 


hath larger /cope, it refteth that they fearch out fome 


ftronger 
reafon. 


Ftockerz 
Ah, cut my lace afunder, 


That my ent heart may have fome /cope to beat, 
Or elfe I {woon with this dead killing news. 
5- Liberty beyond juft limits; licence. 
Sith ’twas my fault to give the people fzose, 
”T would be my tyranny to ftrike and gall them, 
For what I bid them do. x Shake/pearte 
ving i Moody, give him line and fcope, 
Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themielves with working. 
6. Act of riot; fally. 
As furfeitis the father of much faft, 
So every fope, by the immoderate ufe, 


‘Turns to reftraint. Shak : 
. Extended quanti e[peare 


The /copes of Tend granted to the firft adventurers were 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for 
fubjects. Devies. 
8. It is out of ufe, except in the three firft fenfes. 
ScoPutous. adj. [ /copu/ofus, Latin Full of rocks. Dic. 


ScoRBU’TICAL. pa [ feorbutique, Fr. from ftorbutus, Latin.] 
ScORBU’‘TICK. Difeafed with the fcurvy. 

A perfon about forty, of a full and /eorbutical body, having 
broke her fkin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obferving 
the ulcer fanious, I propofed digcltion. Wtfeman. 

Violent purging hurts forbutick conftitutions ; lenitive fub- 
{tances relieve. Arbuthnot. 


ScoRBU’TICALLY. adv. [from fcorbutical.] With tendency to 
the fcurvy ; in the fcurvy. 
A woman of forty, /co- butreally and hydropically affeéted, 
having a fordid ulcer, put herfelf into my hand. ijeman. 
SCORCE. 7z. f/f. This word is ufed by Spenfer for difcourfe, or 
power of reafon. 
Lively vigour refted in his mind, 
And recompenfed him with a better fcorce ; 
Weak body well is chang’d for mind’s redoubled force. Shor. 
To SCORCH. v. a. [rconcnced, Saxon, burnt ] 
1. To burn fuperficially. 
Fire fcorcheth in frofty weather. 


Bucen. 
‘The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely cou’d refpire ; 
‘The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire ; 
‘The fainty knights wert jeorch'd. Dryd n. 
2. To burn. 
Power was given to /corch men with fre. Rev. 


T'he fame that left thee by the cooling ftream, 
Safe from fun's heat ; but /cerch’d with beauty’s beam. Fairf. 


You 
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You look with fuch contempt on pain, 
“That languithing you conquer more : 
So lightnings which in ftorms appear, 
Scorch more than when the {kies are clear. 
Ihe fame beams that fhine, /corch too. 
I rave, ° 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fiy round the fire that feorches me to death. 
o He from whom the nations fhould receive 
Juftice and freedom, lies himfelf a flave; 
TYortur’d by cruel change of wild defires, 
Lafn’d by mad rage, and forch’d by brutal fires. Prior. 
To Scorcu. v. n. To be burnt fuperficially ; to be dried up. 
To fee the chariot of the fun 
So near the feorching country run. Refcommon. 
The love was made in autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that feorching Country were de- 
clining. Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ftraw and fern among your feedlings, 
to prevent the roots from /corching, and to receive the moifture 


Waller. 
South. 


Dryden. 


that falls. Mortimer. 
SCO'RCHING Fenne’. n. f. A plant. 
SCORDIUM. n. f. (Latin.] An herb. Ainficorth. 


SCORE. 2. / [ Jora, Iflandick, a mark, cut, ornotch.] 
I. A notch or long incifion. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the /core and the 
tally : thou haft caufed printing to be ufed. Shake/p. 
2. A line drawn. 
3- An account, which, when writing was lefs common, was 
kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 
He's worth no more: 

They fay he parted well, and paid his feore. Shake/p. 

Does not the air feed the fame? And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air? Does not the earth quit /cores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that ifue fromit? South. 

4. Account kept of fomething paft. 

Univerial deluges have fwept all away, except two or three 

perfons who begun the world again upon a new /core. Tillotfon. 
5- Debt imputed. 
That thou do’ft love her, ftrikes fome feores away 

From the great compt. Shake/peare. 

He can win widows and pay Seoress 
Out-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 
Jovius or Surius, or both together. 
6. Reafon; motive. 
The knight, upon the fore-nam’d /core, 
In queft of Sidrophel advancing, 
Was now in profpeét of the manfion. 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 

But lecit the trade, as many more 

Have lately done onthe fame /core. Fiudibras. 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, wrote the fox 
word how glad he fhould be of his company, upon the /core of 
ancient friendhhip. LL’ Eftrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we’ll never break off upon that 

feore. Colli.r. 
5. Sake; account; reafon referred to fome one. 
You act your kindnefs on Cydaria’s /core. Dryden. 
Kings in Greece were depofed by their people upon the 
fene of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 
8. Twenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, being a round number, 
was diftinguifhed on tallies by a long fcore. 
How many /core of miles may we well ride 
’T wixt hour and hour? Shake/peare. 
The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one ; but Harpax is a fore. ‘Pope. 

For fome /cores of lines there is a perfeét abfence of that 
fpirit of pocfy. ; atts. 

9- A Jong in Score. The words with the mufical notes of a 
fong annexed. 
To SCORE. v. a. 
1. To fet down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when 
Inftead of five you ftor’d me ten. 
2. To impute ; to charge. ~ 
Your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tired, and cannot /core ’em on the ftage ; 

Unlefs each vice in fhort-hand they indite, 

Ev’n as notcht-prentices whole fermons write. 

3. To mark by a line. 
Haft thou appointed where the moon fhould rife, 

And with her purple light adorn the fkies ? 

Scor’d out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways, 

‘That he on all might fpread his equal rays? 

SCO R'A. n. f: (Latin.]  .Drofs; recrement. 

The /cor‘a,-or vitrified part, which moft metals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the furface, and 
which, by covering the metals in form of a thin glaffy fkin, 
caules thele colours, is much denfer than water. Newton. 

Sco rious. adi. [from /coria, Lat.] Droffly ; recrementitious. 

By the fire they emit many drolly and /corfous parts. Brown. 


Donne. 


Fludtbras. 


Dryden. 


Sandys. 


SCO 


To SCORN. v. a. [/cheruens Dutch ; eftorner, French.] To 
defpife; toflight; to revile; to vilify ; to contemn. : 
a i friends form me; but mine eye poureth out tears unto 

od. 

To Scorn. v. n. To {coff. ii 

He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And, now I am remember’d, feorn’d at me. Shakef eare. 
Our foul is filled with the /corning of thofe that are at eafe, 

and with the contempt of the proud. | P/alms. 

I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day, 

With rofy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he feorn’d to think of night. 

Fame, that delights around the world to {tray, 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. 

SCORN. ». f. [efcorne, old Fr. trom the verb. | ‘Contempt ; 
flight ; a&t of contumely. 

_if he do fully prove himfelf the honeft fhepherd Menalcas 
his brother and heir, I know no reafon why you fhou!d think 
feorn of him. Sidney. 

Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no /zorn of me, left if 
thou make as tho’ thou heareft not, I become like them that 
go down into the pit. Pfalms. 

We were better parch in Africk’s fun, : 
Than in the pride and falt forn of his eves. Shakefp. 

Why fhould you think that I fhould woo in feorn ? 

Scorn and derifion never come in tears. Shake/p. 

If we draw her not unto us, fhe will laugh us to fiora. Jud. 

Diogenes was afked in feorn, what was the matter that phi- 
lofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philofophers ? 
He anfwered, becaufe the one knew what they wanted, the 
others did not. Bacon. 

Whofoever hath any thing in his perfon that induces con- 
tempt, hath alfo a perpetual fpur to refcue himteif from feorn + 
therefore all deformed perfons are bold, as being on their own 


Cra/haw. 


Pope. 
{coff ; 


defence as expofed to /corn. Bacon, 
Every fullen frown and bitter /e«rn, 
But fann’d the fuel that too faft did burn. Dryden. 


Is it not a moft horrid ingratitude, thus to make a frorn of 
him that made us? T i lotjon. 
Numidia’s grown a ftorn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addifon. 
Sco’RNER. 7. f2 [from /corn.] 
1. Contemner; defpifer. 

They are very active, vigilant in their enterprifes, prefent 

in perils, and great formers of death. Spenjer. 
2. Scoffer; ridiculer. 

The fcorner fhould confider, upon the fight ofa cripple, that 
it was only the diftinguifhing mercy of heaven that kept him 
from being one too. LY Eftrange. 

‘They, in the fcorner’s or the judge’s feat, aque 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 

SCORNFUL. adj. [ feorn and full.) 
I. Contemptuous ; infolent. 
Th’ enamour’d deity 
The fcornful damfel fhuns. 
2. Acting in defiance. 
With him I o’er the hills had run, 

Scornful of winter’s froft and fummer’s fun. Prior. 

Sco’RNFULLY. adv. [from fcornful.] Contemptuouily ; infolently. 
He us’d us /cornfully: he would have fhew’d us 

His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. Shake/- 

The facred rights of the Chriftian church are /cornfully 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main- 
taining them. - Atterbury. 

SCO'RPION. zn. /. [ feorpion, French; fcorpio, Latin.) 
1. A reptile much refembling a fmall lobiter, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous fting. 
Well, fore-warning winds 
Did feem to fay, feek not a /cerpion’s neft. Shake/p. 
Full of fcorpions is my mind, dear wife. Shake/p. 
If he fhall afk an egg, will he offer him a fcorpion? Luke. 
2. One of the figns of the zodiack. 
The nusening crab and ftinging /corpion fhine. Dryden. 
3- A fcaurge, fo called from its cruelty. 

My father hath chaftifed you with whips, but I will chaftife 

you with /corpions. Kings. 
4- [Scorpins, Latin.] A fea fifh. Minfworth, 
SCORPION Sena. n., f. (emerus, Latin.] <A plant. 

The characters are: it hath leaves like thofe of the colutez : 

the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are flender, and con- 


Dryden. 


tain two or three cylindrical-fhaped feeds in cach. Miller. 
ScoRPION Grafs. 
ScorPion’s Tail. ? a. f- Herbs. Ainfworth. 
SCORPION /¥ ort. 


Scor. n. f. [éof, French. ] 
r. Shot; payment. 
2. ScoT and Lot. Parifh payments. 
’” [was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me /cot and lot too. Shake; p- 
Protogenes, hiftorians note, 
Liv’d there a burgels, /cot and lot. Prior. 
2 ‘Il he 
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The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thofe that pay /cot and lot, for about thefe fix months, is, whe- 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged 
by law to be good, or by one who, if he pleafes, may plunder 
or imprifon. Addifon. 

To SCOTCH. v. a. To cut with fhallow incifions. 

He was too hard for him dire€tly : before Corioli, he /corcht 

and notcht him like a carbonado. Shake/peare. 
Scoren: n.f. [from the verb.] A flight cut; a fhallow in- 
cifion. 

We'll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet room for fix 
fcotches more. Shakefpeare. 

Give him four fotches with a knife, and then put into his 
belly and thefe /cotches {weet herbs. Walton. 

ScorcH Collops, or Scotched Collops. n. f- [from To fcotch, or cut. ] 
Veal cut into {mall pieces. 

Scorcn Hoppers. n.f. A play in which boys hop over lines or 
{cotches in the ground. 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 

and /cotch hoppers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
Sco’ romy. n.f- [oxdrwpe.] A dizzinefs or fwimming in the 
head, caufing dimnefs of fight, wherein external objects feem 
to turn round. Ainf. and Bailey. 
Sco’rTERING. A provincial word which denotes, in Here- 
fordfhire, a cuftom among the boys of burning a wad of 
peafe-ftraw at the end of harvett. Bailey. 
Sco’ver. 2. f. [feopa, Latin.] A fort of mop of clouts for 
fwecping an oven; a maulkin. Ainf. and Bat/ey. 
Sco’UNDREL. 2. f. [ /condaruolo, Italian, a hider. Skinner.) A 
mean rafcal; alow petty villain. 
Now to be baffi’d by a _/coundrel, 

An upftart fe&t’ry, and a mungrel. 

Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 

Canopus they exceed in luxury. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through /coundrels ever fince the flood, 

Go, and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools fo long. 

To SCOUR. v. a. [feurer, Danith ; /cheueren, Dutch.] 
x. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a ruft, thanto be 


zour’d to nothing with perpetual motion. 
á = i Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
By dint of fword his crown he {hall increafe, 


Fludibras. 


Tate. 


Pope. 


And ftour his armour from the ruft of peace. Dryden. 
Part /cour the rufty fhields with feam, and part 
Ncw grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 


Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 
ef foap and fand to poe the rooms. Arbuthnot. 
Poor Vadius, long with learned fpleen devour’d, 
_ Can tafte no pleafure finc® his thield- was /cour’d. 
2. To purge violently. 
= To cleanfe ; to bleach ; to whiten; to blanche. 
In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as, if foul clothes be 
put into it, it /eoureth them of itfelf 5 and, if they ftay, they 
moulder away. e : _ Bacon. 
A garden-worm fhould be well /coured eight days in mofs, 
before you fifh with him. Walton, 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new /cour’d manteau, and the flattern air. 
4- To remove by fcouring.- 
Wever came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, /couring faults ; 
Wor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 
As in this king. 
I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ftain my favour in a bloody mafk, . 
Which, wath’d away, fhall /cour my fhame with it. Shak. 
Then, in the clemency of upward air, 
We'll ftour our fpots, and the dire thunder’s fcar. Dryden. 
5. "Co range in order to catch or drive away fomething ; to clear 


Pope. 


Gay. 


Shakepeare. 


away. 

The kings of Lacedemon having fet out fome gallies, un- 
der the charge of one of their nephews, to fcour the fea of the 
pyratcs, they met us. Sidney. 

Divers are kept continually to cour thefe feas, infefted 
grany by pirates. Sandys- 

f with thy guards thou ftour'fè the ftreets by night, 

And do’ft in murders, rapes, and fpoils delight, 

Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt’ring crowd to hear, 

"Tis fulfome ftuff. 

6. To pafs {wiftly over. 
Sometimes 
He fcours the right hand coaft, fomctimes the left. Milton. 
Wot half the number in their feats are found, 

But men and fteeds lie grov’ling on the ground ; 

The points of fpears are ftuck within the fhield, 

The fteeds without their riders /cour the field, 

The a unhors’d. 

Ne CXXVI. 


Dryden. 


Dryder- 
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When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to th 
‘The line too labours, and the words move To ERS 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fours the plain, : 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and fkims alonz the main. 
ie erect, tis ea. Popes Elay on Criticifm. 
$s Lop ee oes of cleaning domeftick utenfiJs. 
eep his houfe, and was to wring, brew, bake, /cour, dref: 
meat d m: f / . 
= es: ane make the beds. Shake/peare. 
Warm water is fofter than cold ; for it z j 
= Te Tadic pat ao 3 for it feoureth better. Bac. 
ome apothecaries, upon ftamping coloquintida, h 
putinto a great /couring by the vapour only. "2 pane 
Convulfion and /couring, they fay, do often caufe one 
another. Graunt 
If you turn fheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, left it make them /cour. ortimer 
4- To rove; to range. 7 
cig apa ri age slg mang the coaft of Italy, ftruck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citi 
Pies ran p eerror inio tu itizens of Rome. Knoll. 
he enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful r 
Doth choak the air with duft. ° LONE TF 
6. To run with ae eagernefs and {wiftnefs ; to fcamper. " 
She from him fled with all her pow’r, 
Who after her as haftily *gan to /cour. 
I faw men ftour fo on their way: I ey’d them 
Even to their fhips. Shake/peare. 
_ Word was brought him, in the middle of his {chemes, that 
i pous was robbed; and fo away he fours to learn the 
rut 
> CE 3 
If they be men of fraud, they’ll four off hen ane 
leave thofe that truft them to pay the reckoning. L Ejirange. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 
„As foon as any foreign object preffles upon the fenfe, thofe 
{pirits, which are pofted upon the out-guards, immediately 
take the alarm, and _/cour off to the brain, which is the head 


Spenfer. 


quarters. Collier. 
Swift at her call her hufband /cour’d away, E 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. Pope. 


Sco’uRER. 2. /. [from /cour.] 
x. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge. 
3- One who runs {wiftly. 
SCOURGE. n. f- [efcourgee, French ; fcoreggia, Italian; corri- 
gia, Latin.] 
I. A whip; alafh; aninftrument of difcipline. 
When he had made a fcourge of {mall cords, he drove them 
all out of the temple. Fo. ii. 15- 
The fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance. 
2. A punifhment ; a vindictive affliction. 
What /courge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? 
Sec what a see ac is Jaid upon your hate, 
That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak. 
Famine and plague are fent as /courges foramendment. 2 E/d. 
3- One that afflicts, harraffes, or deftroys. “Thus trila was 
called flagellum Dei. 
Is this the fcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers ftill their babes? Shake/p. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites, but /courges of God, 
the inftruments of that vengeance. Atterbury. 
In all thefe trials I have born a part; 
I was myfelf the /courge that caus’d the fmart. 
Immortal Jove, 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 
Or blefs a people willing to obey, 
But crufh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the fcourge of God. 
4- A whip for a top. 
If they had a top, the fourge ftick and leather ftrap fhould 


Ailton. 


Shake/p. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


be left to their own making. Locke. 
To SCOURGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. Tolafh with a whip; to whip. 
The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 
Make inftruments to fcourge us. Shake/peare. 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Hebr. 


Is it lawful for you to feourge a Roman, and uncondemned ? 
x Acs xxii. 25. 

He ftourg'd with many a ftroke the indignant waves. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
WVhen a profeffor of any religion is fet up to be laughed ar, 
this cannot help us to judge of the truth of his faith, any 
better than if he were /courged. atts. 
23 H 2. To 
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2. To punifh ; to chaflife; to chaften; to caftigate with any 

punifhment or affliction. 
‘Sceing thatthou haft been fcourged fiom heaven, declare 
-the m'ghty power of God. 2 Aflac.abees. 
Fre coth /om ge, and hath mercy. Teò. iii. 2. 
Ele will /oxge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
agan. Tod. xiii. 5. 

Sco'URGER. 7. /. [from fcourge.] One that fcourges; a pu- 
nifher or chailifcr. 

To Scoursr. v. a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
fwap. infw. It feems a corruption of fisrja, Itai. exchange 5 
and hence a 4or/e fcourfer. ; 

Scour. n. [> [efcout, Fr. from cfcouter 5 aufcultare, Lot. to liften ; 
fclte, Italian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo- 
tions of the enemy. 

Are not the fpeedy fours return’d again, 
That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin ? 
As when a four, 
‘Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Adilton. 
This great vellec] may have lefler cabins, wherein /couts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. TI ilkins. 
The /couts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coafts. Dryden. 

To Scour. v. 2. [from the noun.] “To go out in order to ob- 

ferye the motions of an enemy privately. 
Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcure wing 
Scour far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning furprize. 
As ahunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to /cout, 


Ske /p- 


Ailton. 


So fhe, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Dryden. 
Command a party out, 
With a Mic charge not to engage, but /cout. Dryden. 


To Scowr. v. n. [py cylan, to fquint, Saxon; /Keela fig, to look 
iour, Iflandick.] “To frown; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullen. 

Nlifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fe wing cyes to deliver a flavering good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 
She feou/’d and frowned with froward countenance. Sperrer. 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens cyes 


Did few! on Richard. Shake/peare. 
Not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king’s look, but hatha heart that is 

Glad at the thing they /cozw/ at. Shaicff care. 


The dufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’'s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scou ls o’er the darken’d landfchape fnow or fhow’r. Ailton. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 
XV ith your dull influence; it is for you 


To fit and fcu} upon night’s heavy brow. Craf/haw. 
n rueful gaze 

“Tlic cattle ftand, and on the /cow/ding heavens 

Cait a deploring eyc. Thomfon. 


Sccwr.2.f. [from the verb.] Look of fullennefs or difcon- 
tent; loom. 
I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 
Ilover o'er the new-born day, 
WVith rofy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he fcorn’d to think of night; 
WV hen a ruddy ftorm, whofe /cow/ 
Iade heaven’s radiant face look foul, 
Call’d for an untimely night, 
To blot the newly-blofflom’d light. 
SCO“ LINCLY. adv. 
len look. 
To SCRABBLE. V. 2. [hkrabbchin, fcraffilen, to {crape or {cratch, 
Dutch.) To paw with the hands. 
Ife feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and /ftrabbicd on the 
doors of the gate. zr Sa. XXi. I3. 
SCRAG. u.f- | feraghe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 
ScRA‘’GGED. adj. [This feems corrupted from cragged.] Rough ; 
uneven; full of protuberances or afperities. 
Is there then any phyfical deformity in the fabrick of a 
hun in ae de becaufe our imagination can ftrip it of its mul- 


Cre /haw. 
[from /ccwl.] With a frowning and ful- 


eles ond in, and fhew us the /eragged and knotty back- _ 
bone? Bentley. 
SCR 1\“GGLDNESs. ? j [from /ragged.] 
Dot . GGINESS. sfe [from /craggy.] 


a. ia .umecfs 3 marcour. 
- Li vennefs; roughnefs; ruggedncfs. 
C rAwoY. adj. [from crag. ] 
xr. Lean; marcid; thin. 
Such a conflitution is eafily known by the body being lean, 
Vasta, hairy, /iraggy, and dry, without a difeate. Arburhncr. 
2. ,Cu.1upred licem er. ggy-] Rough; ruz2ed; uneven. 


SC R 


From a fèraray rock, whofe pre m’ rce 
Kalf overfhades the ocean, hardly m n, 
Fearlefs of rending winds and daihin, waves, 
Cut famrpire. 
To SCRAMBLE. 


Dutch. } 


1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumutltuoufly with «he 
hands ; tocatch wito h ote preventive of another ; to conwnd 
tumultuoufiy v hich A «11 catch any thine. 

England row is Icfe 
To tug and fram’ ir, and to part b, th’ teeth 
The unow’d intereft of proud fwelling fate. 
Of other care they little reck’ning n ake, 
Than how to ser c»ble at the fhearcr’s foah, 
And {hove away the worthy bidden guctt. Ait n. 
It is not to be fuppoted, that, when fuch a tree was fhhakine, 
there would be no /cramiing for the fruit, Stal n fleet. 
They muft have feramtlilad with the wild bears for Crabs 
and nuts. Ry. 

2. To climb by the h.Jpof the hands: as, he feramid up that 
rock. 

ScrRA‘’MPrLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager contefl tor fomething, in which one endeavours to «ct 
it before another. = 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome boly 
threw a handful of applcs among them, that fet them prc- 
fently together: by the cars upon the Jarami le. L’Lffra7 c. 

Becaute the defire of money is con tantly almot ev cry 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
{carcity enhances its price and increafes the fc? ambt». 


PJ ilips. 
[The fame with frelile; fiaetfikn, 


T'o Pe 


Sh heft ca- fa 


L &. * 
2. Ac€tof climbing by the help of the hands. ý 
SCRAMBLER. 2. /. [from /cramble.] 
I. One that fcrambles. 
All the little framblers after fame fall upon him. Aldi fon. 


2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To ScrRANCH. vw. a. [ fhrantzer, Dutch.-] To grind fome- 
what crackling betwcen the teeth. Ihe Scots retain it. 

ScRA‘NNEL. adj. [OF this word I know not the ect 


y ymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating Ly 
the found. 


When they lift, their lean and flathy fongs 
Grate on their /crannel pipes of wretched fraw. 
Scrap. n. /. [from /crape, a thing fcraped or rubbed off. ] 
x. A fmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 
lt is an unaccountable vanity to {pend all our time raking 
into the /eraps and imperfect remains of former ages, and nce- 
gle€&ting the clearer notices of our own. Cians. 
Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up f/eraps and in- 
telligence. PO E RT 
Languages are to be learned only by reading and te!h'no, 
and not by /ereps of authors got by heart. Locke. 
No rag, no fcrap, of all the beau, or wit, 
‘That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. P pe. 
I can never have too many of your letters: I am angry at 
every f/crap of paper loft. Pafe: 
2. Crumb; {mall particles of meat left at the table. 
‘The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold difhes, 
Wish /creps o’ th’ court, is no contraét. Shatc/p. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own f&r aps and advantage. Lacon. 
On bones, on feraps of dogs let me be fed, 
My limbs uncover’d, and expos’d my head 
To bleakeft colds. 
WV hat has he elfe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but feraps ? 
The offals of a church diftreft, 
A hungry vicaragc. 
3- A fmall piece of paper. This is properly frip. 
Pregnant with thoufands flits the frap unfeen, 
And filent fells a king, or buys a queen. 
To SCRAPE. wv. a. [ycreopan, Saxon; fphrapen, 
"faferépitigh, Erfe 3; crain, \WVelth.] 
I. o deprive of the furface by the light action of a fharp in- 
ftrument, ufed with the edge almoft perpendicular. 
‘Thefe hard woods are more properly /craped than planed. AZox. 
2. To take away by fcraping ; to craze. 
They fhall deftroy the walls, and I will fraje her cuft, and 
make her like the top of a rock. Ezi titel. 
Bread for a toafl lay on the co.ls; and, if toaftcd quite 


Ailton. 


Grarxv. 


Swift. 


Pop: - 
Dutch ; 


through, /crape off the burnt fide, and icrve it up. Syt. 
3- To at upon any furface with a harfh no fc. 
The chiniing clecksto diuner call ; 
A hundred footfleps,e a, e the marble hall. Pote. 


4. To gather by great cforts, or penurious or trifling diligence. 
Let the government be ruined by his avarice, st, Dy the fame 
avarice, he can /crape togethe: fo much as to make his perce. 

Ò + ths S. rri 75. 

Unhappy thofe wlo hunt f : a party, and /erafe together 

out of every auth ro os thinzs only which favour their 
own tenets. 72 atts. 
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g. To SCRAPE Acquaintance. A low phrafe. To curry favour, or 
infinuate into one’s familiarity- 
To SCRAPE. V. 7. 
1. To make a har‘h noife. 
2. To play ill on a fiddle. 
3. To make an aukward bow. Ainfworth. 
SCRAPE. n. f- [/krap, Swedifh.] Difficulty ; perplexity ; di- 
ftrefs. This is a low word. 
SCRAPER. 7. f. [from /craje.] . 
x. Inffrument with which any thing is fcraped. 
Never clean your {boes on the /craper, but in the entry, 
and the ferafer will laft the longer. Swift. 
2. A mifer; a man intent on getting money; a {crapepenny. 
Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
* Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 
Never was fraper brave man. Get to live, 
‘Then live, and ufeit; elfe it is not true 
‘That thou haft gotten: furely ufe alone 


Makes money not a contemptible ftonc. Fle: bert. 
3- A vile fiddler. 
Out! ye fempiternal /crapers. Cowley. 


Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at the moft 
elaborate ftrains of your modern /erapers, all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians ? Arluthnot. 

Scrat. 2. f. [yenireca, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and Junius. 
To SCRATCH. v. a. [Aratzen, Dutch.] 
x. To tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven. 
The lab’ring fwain 

Scratch’d with a rake a furrow for his grain, 

And cover’d with his hand the fhallow feed again. Dryden. 

A fort of fmall fand-coloured ftones, fo hard as to /eratch 


giafs. rew. 
2. To tear with the nails. 
How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet fratch my fon, or rend his tender hand. Spen,er. 
I fhould have fcr atch’d out your unfeeing eyes, 
‘To make my mafter out of love with thee. Shake/p. 


I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than aman fwear 
he loves me. 
Keep your ladyfhip ftill in that mind! fo fome gen- 
tleman or other fhall ’fcape a predeftinate /eracht face. 
Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twere fuch a face 
as yours were. Shake/j eare. 

Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 

Scratch ’till the blood come, they’! not hurt you then. C/eav. 

To with that there were nothing but fuch dull tame things 
in the world, that will neither bite nor /eratch, is as childlefs 








as to wifh there were no fire in nature. More. 
oid Unhand me, or I'll f/eratch your face 5 
Let go, for fhame. Dryden. 


3. To wound flightly- 
4- To hurt flightly with any thing pointed or keen. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one fhall fwear fhe bleeds. Shake/p. 
To rub with the nails. 

Francis Cornfield did /eratch his elbow, when he had fweet- 
ly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, with a friary cowl 
in a corn field. Camden. 

Other mechanical helps Aretzeus ufes to procure flecp, par- 
ticularly the /crat:hing of the temples and the ears. Arbuthnot. 

Be mindful, when invention fails, , 

To feratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 

6. To write or draw aukwardly. 
If any of their labourers can /cratch out a pamphlet, they 
defire no wit, ftyle, or argument. wift. 
SCRATCH. 2.f. [from the verb. ] 
x. An incifion ragged and fhallow. 

The coarfe file cuts deep, and makes deep /cratches in the 
work ; and before you can take out thofe deep /eratches with 
your finer cut files, thofe places where the rifings were when 
your work was forged, may become dents to your hammer 
dents. CxON. 

‘The finamler the particles of thofe fubftances are, the {maller 
will be the /crat hes, by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be polifhed ; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating 
and fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances : and there- 
fore polifh it no otherwi‘e than by bringing its roughnefs to a 
very fine grain, fo that the /ereatches and frettings of the fur- 
face become too {mall to become vifible. INetvion. 

Laceration with the nails. 
Thefe nails with /tratches fhall deform my breaft, 

Left by my look or colour be exprefs’d 

The mark of aught high-born, or ever better drefs'd. Prior. 
3. A flight wound. 

The valiant beaft turning on her with open jaws, fhe gave 
him fuch a thruft through his breaft, that all the lion could 
do was with his open paw t > tear off the mantle and fleeve of 


5- 
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“clinane, with alittle ratch rather than a wound. Sidney. 
Heav’n forbid a fhallow /erutch fhould drive 
Tie prince of WValcs from fuch a field as this. Shate/p. 
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ScRA‘’TCHER. 7n. f. [from feratch.] Tle that feratehes. 

SCRATCHES. n./. C . hid ulccis or fcab. in a bor font. Ainf. 

SCRA‘’TCHINGLY. adu. fre M fer .te m .] Vita ws acidon of 
{cratching. s 

Making him turn cloe to the g ound, like a cat, when 
ferat.bingl) fhe wheels about a.t a moir. ; 

SCRA. n. J. (Infh and Erie.] Sur. +» or J nf. 

Weither fheuld that odi us cuit~-m b> ai rad of cuctine 
feraws, which is fizi! + ol the ore rirc or tne gr. 4 
to cover their cabins, or n.ake up tneir ditches. Sw ft. 

To SCRAWL. v. a. [I fuppefe to be co-rurted from /cravic.] 
xr. To draw or mark ir:crularly or clumfily. 
2. To write unfkilfully and ineleganrly. 

Perufe my leaves throu_h ex’. y part, 

And think thou fte2’f{t its overer’ heart, 

Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thu», and quite 

As hard, as fenfelcfs, and 2s li he. 

‘Think not your verfes flerling, 
Though with a golden pen you ssra-_vl, 
And ficribble in a Beilin. 
- [From crawl.] To creep ‘ike a rej tile. 
SCRAWL. n. f- [from the verb.)  Unfhilful and 
writing. 

‘The left hand will make fuch a firar], that it will not te 
legible. Arluthn t. 

Mer. WV ycherley, hearing from me how welcome his Ictters 
would be, writ to you, ia which I inierted my fraul. Poe. 

SCRA'WLER. ». f. [from firaul.] A clumfy and inelegant 
writer. 

ScRrAy. n.f. A bird called a fea fivallow. 

SCRE’aBLE. adj. [ frreabil:is, Latin.) That which may be fpit 
out. Beh l. 

To SCREAK. v. n. [Properly creak, or fhriek, from fk: ige, D 1 2i 
To make a fhrill or hoarie noife. Bailey. 

To SCREAM. vw. n. [pnemar, Saxon.] 

1. To cry out fhrilly, as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rofe around, 

And from afar he heard a reaming found, 

As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cry’d for aid, 

And fill’d with loud laments the fecret fhade, Dr) den. 

‘The fearful matrons raife a /cream‘ng cry, 2 
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Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring found refults, and mingles in the fky. Dryden. 
f chance a moufe creeps in her fight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So fweetly /ereams, if it comes near her, 
She ravifhes all hearts to hear her. Suift. 
2. To cry fhrilly. 
I heard the owl f/eream, and the crickets cry. Shake/p. 
Scream. 2. f- [from the verb.] A {hrill quick loud cry of 
terrour or pain. 

Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i’ th’ air, ftrange /creams of death. 
Shake/peare> 

Then flafth’d the livid lightning from her eyes, oe 
And fereams of horror rend th’ affrighted fkies. 
To SCREECH. v. n. [/erekia, to cry, Iflandick.] 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguifh. 
Screecching is an appetite of expelling that which fuddenly 
{trikes the fpirits. Bacon. 
2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a fcreechowl. 
SCREECH. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
xy. Cry of horrour and anguifh. 
2. Harfh horrid cry. 
The birds obfcene, that nightly flock’d to tafte, 
With hollow /creechs fied from the dire repaft ; 
And ravenous dogs, allur’d by fcented blood, 
And ftarving wolves, ran howling to the wood, Pope. 
ScREE'CHOWL. 1. f- [ Sereech and ow/.] An owl that hoots in 
the night, and whofe voice is fuppofed to betoken danger, 
mifery or death. 
Deep night, 
The time of night when Troy was feton fire, 
The time when /ereechowls cry, and bandogs howl. Shake/p. 
Let him, that will a fereechotl ay be call’d, 


Pope. 


Go into Troy, and fay there, Hector’sdead. Shakefpeare. 
By the /ereechowl’s difmal note, 

By the black jk 5a throat, 

I charge thee, Hob. Drayton. 


Jupiter, though he had hung the balance, and given it a 
jog to weigh down Turnus, fent the /ereechowl to ifcourage 


him. Dyd n. 
O, that frreechoul at the window! we fhall be purfucd im- 
mediately. Dry hn. 
Sooner thall freechow/s bafk in funny day, 
Than I forget my fhepherd’s wonted love. Gay. 


SCREEN. 7. f. [e cran, French.] 
1. Any thing that affords fhelter or concealment. 
Now near enough: your leavy /-7 eens throw down, 
And fhow like thofe you are. Shake, peare. 
Some ambitious men feem as /creens to princes in matters 
of danger and envy. Bacon. 


Our 
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Our people, who tranfport themfelves, are fettled in thofe 
nterjacent traéts, as a /creen againft the infults of the fa- 
vages. Swift. 

My juniors by a year, 

Who wifely thought my age a /creen, 

When death approach’d, to ftand between, 

J he fereen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 

2. sac? a ufed to exclude cold or light. 
hen there is a fireem between the candle and the eye, yet 


thé light paffeth to the paper whereon one writeth, Bacon. 
One {peaks the glory of the Britifh queen, 
And one defcribes a charming Indian fc? een. Pope. 


Ladies make thcir old cloaths into patchwork for /ereens and 
ftools. Svift. 
- A riddle to fift fand. 
o SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I- To íhelter; to conceal; to hide. 
Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That /creen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men, 

From cold Septentrion blafts. Milton. 

A good magiftrate’s retinue of ftate /creens him from the 
dangers, which he is to incur for the fake of it. Atterbury. 

This gentle deed fhall fairly be fet foremoft, 

To fcreen the wild efcapes of lawlefs paffion. 

2. [Cerno crevi, Latin. To fift; to riddle. 

Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken the firft 
half {pit, from juft under the turf of the beft pafture ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil /creened. Evelyn. 

Screw. 2./. [/eroeve, Dutch; efcrou, French.] One of the 
mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed fpiral: of this there are two kinds, the male and 
female; the former being cut convex, fo that its threads rife 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave fide, fo as 
to receive the former. Quincy. 

The frew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con- 
tinued by a helical revolution, about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any ftroak, but from a vectis at one end of 
it. Wilkins. 


After your apples are ground, commit them to the /crew 


Rowe. 





prefs, which is the beft. ortimer. 
Jo Screw. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To turn by a fcrew. 
f we fhould fail.— 
We fail! 
But /crew your courage to the fticking place, 
And we’ll not fail. Shake/peare. 
Some, when the prefs by utmoft vigour /crew’d, 
Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refufe. Philips. 


2. To faften with a fcrew. 
To ferew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 
enough to receive the fhank of the fcrew. Moxon. 
3. To deform by contorfions. 
Sometimes a violent laughter /crew’d his face, 

And fometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. Cowley. 

With frewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
fenfelefs harangues againit human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. š 

South. 
He ftrew’d his face into a harden’d fmile, 
And faid Sebaftian knew to govern flaves. Dryden. 
Let others /erew their hypocritick face, 
She fhews her grief in a fincerer place. Swift. 
4- To force; to bring by violence. 

He refolved to govern by fubaltern minifters, who (crewed 
up the pins of power too high. Ficwel. 

No difcourfe can be adminiftered, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; or they will 

ferew in here and there fome intimations of what they faid or 
did. Government of the Tongue. 

‘The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have been fo enor- 
moufly raifed and /erewed up, may be computed to be about 
two millions. Suift. 

5. To fqueeze; to prefs. 
6. To opprefs by extortion. 

Our country landlords, by unmeafurable /crewing and rack- 
ing their tenants, have already reduced the miferable people 
to a worfe condition than the peafants in France. Swift. 

Screw Tree. n. f. [ifora, Latin.] A plant of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. 
To SCRIBBLE. v. a. [ feribo, feribillo, Latin.] 
x. To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 
How gird the {phere 

With centrick and eccentrick, /eribbl'd o’er 

Cycle andepicyle, orb in orb. 
2. To write without ufe or elegance. 
To SCRIBBLE. v. n. To write without carc or beauty. 

If a man fhould affirm, that an ape cafually meeting with 
pen. ink and paper, and falling to /eris/e, did happen to write 
exadily the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an atheift believe fuch 
a ftory? And yet he can eafily digeft things as incredible as 
that. Bentley. 


Milton. 
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If Mevius /errbb/e in Apollo’s fpite, 
There are, who judge ftill wowe than he can write. 
Leavc flattery to fulfome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praife, the world believes no more 
Than when they promife to give feribbling o’er. Poe 
ScrRi’BBLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Worthlefs writing. i 
By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjeétures 
I might be thought dogmatical in a hafty /cribd/e. Boyle. 
If it {truck the prefent tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and current fv fbbles of the week, and became an addi- 
tion to our language. Swift. 
SCRI’BBLER. 7. /. [from /eribble.] A petty author; a writer 
without worth. 
The moft copious writers are the arranteft /eribd/ers, and in 
fo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. L’£/frange. 
‘The actors reprefent fuch things as they are capable, by 
which they and the /c ibbler may get their living. Dryden. 
The fritbbler, pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine, 
And to your genius muft conform his line. Granv. 
To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable fcandal flung upon the nation 
by a few bigotted French /feridd/ers. Swift. 
No body was concerned or furprifed, if this or that fevrbé/er 
was proved a dunce. Letter to the Pub. of Pope’s Dunciad. 
SCRIBE. 2. f. [ feribe, French ; fcriba, Latin. ] 
I. A writer. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, /errbes, bards oets 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, Fl Aabar. ha} iii 
His love to Antony. Shake/peare 
_ My mafter, being the feribe to himfelf, fhould write the 
letter. : Shakepeare. 
A certain feribe came and faid, mafter, I will follow thee. 
; Afat. viii. 19. 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfect and unerring /eries. Grew 
‘The following letter comes from fome notable young female 
Scribe. Sped?ator. 
2. A public notary. Ainfworth. 
Scri’mMER. 2. f. [ ¢fcrimeur, French.] A gladiator; a fencing 
matter. otin ufe. = 
The frimers of their nation, 
He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them: Shakefpeare. 
SCRINE. 2. f. [ /erinium, Latin.] A place in which writings or 
curiofities are repofited. 
Help then, O holy virgin, 
‘Thy weaker novice to perform thy will ; 
Lay forth, out of thine everlafting /crine, 
The antique rolls which there lie hidden fill. 
SCRIP. ss { Areppa, Iflandick.] 
1. A fmall bag; a fatchel. : 
Come, fhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat ; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with /erzp and {crippage. Shak. 
He’d in requittal ope his leathern /erip, 
And fhew me fimples of a thoufand names, 
‘Telling their trange and vigorous faculties. Aditton. 
2. [From /eriptio, Latin, as it feems.] A fchedule; a {mall 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


writing. 
Call them generally man by man, according to the /rip. 
Shake/peare. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, ’till /erips of 
paper can be made current coin. Booka: 
SCRI'PPAGE. 2. /. [from /1ip.] That which is contained ina 
{crip. Dié?. 
SCRI'PTORY. adj. [ feriptorius, Latin.] Written; not orall 
delivered. Swift. 


SCRIPTURAL. adj. [from /cripture.] Contained in the Bible; 


biblical. 
By creatures, the /criptural ufe of that word determines it 
fometimes to men. Atterbury. 
SCRIPTURE. n. £ [feriptura, Latin.] 
x. Writing. 
It is not only remembered in many /eriptures, but famous 
for the death and overthrow of Craft ° Raleigh. 
2. Sacred writing ; the Bible. 
With us there is never any time beftowed in divine fervice, 
without the reading of a great part of the holy /cripture, 


which we account a thing moft neceffary. coker. 
‘The devil can clea Aisprare for his purpofe : 
An evil foul producing holy witnefs, 
Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek. Shake/peare. 


There is not any aétion which a man ought to do, or to 
forbear, but the £r:pture will give hima clear precept, or pro- 
hibition for it. South. 

Forbear any difcourfe of other fpirits, *till his reading the 
feripture hiftory put him upon that enquiry. Locke. 

Scr if ture proof was never the talent of thefe men, and ’tis 
no wonder they are foiled. Atterbury. 

Why are fripture maxims put upon us, without taking no- 
tice of fcriptu e examples, that lie crofs em? Atterbury. 

The author of nature and the /riptures has exprefly en- 
joined, that he who will not work, fhall not eat. Seed. 

ScrRI’VENER, 
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SCRIVENER. 2. f. [ ferivano, Latin. ] 
x. One who draws con s 
Well pafs the bufinefés privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your fervant here, 
My boy íhall fetch the /erivener. 
2. One whofe bufinefS is to place money at intereft. 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping: /erivener free ? Dryden. 
I am reduced to beg and borrow from /criveners and ufurers, 
that fuck the heart and blood. Arbuthnot. 
SCRO’FULA. z. /f [from /crofa, Latin, a fow, as Motes. ] 
A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores commonly called the kine’s evil. . 
If matter in the milk difpofe to coagulation, it produces a 
Strofula. Wifeman. 
Scr o’FuLous. adj. [from fcrefula.] Difeafed with the fcrofula. 
Ser ofulous perfons can never be duly nourifhed ; for fuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and mefentery. Arbuthnst. 
Englifh confumptions generally proceed from a /crofuleus 
difpofition. Arbuthnot. 
What would become of the race of men in the next age, if 
we had nothing to truft to, befide ele: eed confumptive 
production furmifhed by our men of wit and pleafure? Swift. 
SCROLL. 2. f. [Suppofed by Adinfhew to be corrupted from roll ; 
by Sinner derived from e/crouelle,a fhrimp given by the heralds: 
whence parchment, wrapped up into a refembling form, has 
the fame name. It may be obferved, that a gaoler’s lift of 
prifoners is eferox.] A writing wrapped up. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv’d ; 
Some made in books, fome in long parchment /cro//s, 
That were all worm-eaten, and fall of canker holes. Spen/. 
Actept this /croll, 
Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, 


Shake/peare. 


We do exhibit to your majefty. Shake/peare: 
See’ft thou this letter, take it up, 
And give the king this fatal plotted /crolt. Shakefpeare. 


Well add a royal number tothe dead, 
Gracing the feroi/, that tells of this war’s lofs, 
‘With flaughter coupled to the name of kings. Shake/peare. 
Here is the /ero// of every man’s namie, which is thought 
fit through all Athens to play in our interlude. Shakefpeare. 
A Numidian prieft, bellowing out certain fuperftitious 
charms, caft divers /crodils of paper on tach fide the way, 
wherein he carfed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles. 
He drew forth a /cro// of parchment, and delivered it to our 
foremoft man. Bacon. 
Such follow him, as fhail be ifter’d ; 


Part good, part bad: of bad the longer fcrož. Milton. 
With this epiftolary /cro//, A 
Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. Prior. 


May take yon’ beauteous, myftick, ftarry roll, 
And burn it, like an ufelefs parchment feroll. Prior, 
SCROYLE. z- /- [This word I remember only in Shakefpeare - 
it feems derived from eftrouelle, French, a fcrofulous fwail- 
ing; as he calls a mean fellow a fab from his itch, ora 
patch from his raggednefs.] A mean fellow; a rafcal; a 
wretch. 
‘The frey’es of Angiers Hout you kings, 
And ftand fecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. 
Zo SCRUB. v. a. [fchrobbex, Dutch.] 
fomething coarfe and rough. 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 
She fits at fquat, and /eruéss her leathern face. Dryden. 
She never would lay afide the ufe of brooms and fer ubbing 
brufhes. Arbuthnot. 
Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous airs, 
Prepar’d to {crud the entry and the fairs. Swift. 
Scrus. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 


Yet if he wills, may change or fpoil the whole ; ? 


Shakefpeare. 


To rub hard with 


x. A mean fellow, either as he is fuppofed to fcrub himfelf for, 


the itch, or ashe is employedin the mean offices of fcourging 
away dirt. 
2. Any thing mean or defpicable. 
With a dozen large vefiels my vault fhall be flor’d ; 


No little /ruő joint fhall come on my heard. _ Suit. 
3. A worn-out broom. Ainfworth, 
SCRUBBED. 2 adj. [firulet, Danifh.] Mean; vile; worth- 
ScRU’BBY. lefs 5 dirty; forry. 


I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little /erubbed boy, 
Wo higher than thyfelf. 


Shakefpeare. 
The fe uvbbief# cur in all the pack, 


Can fet the maftiff on your back. ~ Swift. 
The fcene a wood, produc’d no more : 
‘Than a few /:rubby trees before. Swift. 


SCRUFF. 7. f- he fame, I fuppofe, with fturf, by a meta- 
thefis ufual in pronunciation. 
Ne CXXVII. 
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SCRU'PLE. x. /. [ ferupule, French ; ferupulus, Latin. 1 
Ix. Doubt; difficulty of determination ; perplexity ; generally 
about minute things. 
Macduff. this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black /erupies, Hance my thoughts 
To your truth. Shakefpeare. 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his fucceffion, than the confent of all eftates of England for 
the receiving of the king without the leaft Jeruple, paufe, or 
queftion. - azon. 
For the matter of your confeffion, let it be fevere and feri- 
ous ; but yet fo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, 
and unneceflary /eruples, which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 
en make no fruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 
of whofe knowledge they can find in themfelves no original, 
were certainly the imprefs of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one elfe. Locke. 
Twenty grains ; the third part of a dram. 
Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a feruple, doth coa 
the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth. 
3- Proverbially, any fmall quantity. 
Natare never lends 
The fmalleft /erup/e of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddefs, fhe determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor. Shakefpeare. 
To SCRU'PLE. v. x. [from the noun.] ‘To doubt; to hefitate. 
He ferupled not to eat 
Againft his better knowledge; not deceiv’d, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. 
Scru’rPrer.n. /- [from /eruple.] A doubter; one 
fcruples. 
The feruples which many publick minifters would make of 
the worthinefs of parents to have their children baptifed, forced 
fuch queftioned parents, who did not believe the necefiity of 
having their children baptifed by fuch /eruplers, to car eir 
children unto other minifters. rast 
SCRUPULO’sITY. 2. /. [from /erupulous.] 
t. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 
Amongit ourfelves there was fome queftion moved, by rea- 
fon of afew mens fcrupulofity touching certain things. ker. 
‘The one fort they warned to take heed, that /crupulofity did 
not make them rigorous in giving unadvifed fentence againft 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not 
become fcandalous, by abnufing their liberty and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren, which were fcrupulous. look. 
So careful, even to /erupulofity, were they to keep their 
{fabbath, that they muit not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time alfo to prepare them for their 
very preparations. South, 
2. Fear of acting in any manner; tendernefs of confcience. 
The firft facrilege is looked on with fome horror ; but when 
they have once made the breach, their _/erupulofity foon retires. 
ScRU’PULOUS. adj. 


ecay of Piety. 
[ /erupuleux, French ; /erupulofus, Latin ; 
from /cruple.] 
x. Nicely doubtful; hard to fatisfy in determinations of con- 
fcience. 7 
They warned them that they did not become fcandalous, by 
abufing their liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
which were /crupulous. Fiocker. 
Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whofe blood is cold 
as fifhes, and their flefh is fo like in tafte, that the aay. rd 
are allowed them on fifh-days. ocke. 
2. Given to objections ; captious. 
Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 
Breeds /erupu/ous faction. Shake/peare. 
3 Nice; doubtful. 2 
As the caufe of a war ought to be juft, fo the juftice of 
that caufe ought to be evident; not obfcure, not Lint spa 


Bacon's boly War. 
4. Careful; vigilant; cautious. 

I have been the more /crupu/ous and wary, in regard the in- 
ferences drawn from thefe obfervations are of fome impor- 
tance. Woodward. 

SCRUPULOUSLY. adv. [from ferupulous.] Carefully; nicely 5 
anxioufly. ~ : , 

“The duty confifts not /erupulonffy in minutes and half 
hours. i _ Taylor. 

Henry V. manifeftly derived his courage from his piety, 
and was /crupuloufly, careful not to afcribe the fuccefs of it to 
himfelf. Addifon. 

Scru’PuLtousneEss. 7. f. [from /erupulous.] The ftate of being 
fcrupulous. 

ScRU’TABLE. adj. 
inquiry. 

Shall we think God fo ftrutable, or ourfelves fo penetrating 
that none of his fecrets can efcape us ? Decay of Piety. 

SCRUTA TION, 2. f. [/erutor, Latun.] Search; examination 5 
ingui - 
Seko PALEN n. f. [ferutateur, Fr. from fcrutor, Lat.] En- 
quirer; fcarcher ; examincr. 
23 I In 


p 


late 
‘acon. 


Milton. 
who has 


{from feruter, Latin.] Difcoverable by 


Sc U 


In procefs of time, from being a fimple /ratater, an arch- 
deacon became to have jurifdiction more amply. Ayliffe. 
Scru’tTinous. adj. [from (rutiny.] Captious; full of inqui- 
ries. A word little ufed- 
- Age is froward, uneafy, /crutinous, 
Hard to be pleas’d, and parcimonious. 
SCRUTINY. n. f- [/ferutinium, Latin.] Enquiry; 
examination with nicety. Se 
In the ferutinies for righteoufnefs and judgment, when it is 
inquired whether fuch a perfon be a good man or no, the 
mé@aning is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he 


Denham. 
fearch ; 


loves. Tay'or. 
I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower /{crutiny, that I might learn 
En what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
‘The fon of God. M kon. 


They that have defigned exactnefs and deep /erutiny, have 
taken fome one part of naturc. Hale. 
Their difference to meafurc, and to reach, 
Reafon well re&tify’d muft nature teach ; 
And thefe high {rutinies are fubjeéts fit 
For man’s all-fearching and enquiring wit. Denham. 
We are admonifhed of want of charity tewards others, and 
want of a Chriftian /27 utiny and examination into ourfelves. 
L Efi: anze. 
When any argument of great importance is managed with 
that warmth, which a ferious conviction of it generally in- 
fpires, fomewhat may eafily efcape, even from a wary pen, 
which will not bear the teft of a fevere /crutiny. Atterbury. 
Thefe, coming not within the /rutiny of human fenfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or attefted by any body. Locke. 
To Scru’TINIZE. } v. a. [from ferutiny.] “To fearch; to exa- 
To Scru Tiny. mine. 
The compromiffarii fhould chufe according to the votes of 
fuch, whofe votes they were obliged to /rutinize. Ayliffe. 
ScrutTrorrRe. n. f: [for /critoire, or efcritoire.] A cafe of 
drawers for writings. . 
I locked up thefe papers in my /erutoire, and my firutoire 
came to be unlocked. rior. 
Ze Scruze. v. a. [Perhaps from (crew. This word, though 
now difufed by writers, is {till preferved, at leaft in its cor- 
ruption, to fcrouge, in the Londen jargon.] To fqueeze ; to 
eomprefs. 
Though up he caught him ’twixt his puiffant hands, 
And having poo out of his carrion corfe 
The loathful life, now loos’d from finful bands, 
Upon his fhoulders carried him. Spen fee 
To SCUD. v. n. [ /guittire, Italian; /Kutta, Swedifh; /kidétur, 
{wift, Ilandick.] To fy; torun away with precipitation. 
The vote was no fooner pafied, but away they /cudded to the 
next lake. L’ Eftrange. 
The frighted fatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight ; 
And fexdding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, 
Abeut their fires the little fylvans cry. Dryden. 
Away the frighted fpectre /cuds, 
And leaves my lady in the fuds. Swift. 
To Scu’DDLE. V. n. [fom jftud.] ‘To run witha kind of af- 
fected hafte or precipitation. A low word. 
Scu’FFLe.n. f. [This word is derived by Skinner from /hbuffie.] 
A confufed quarrel; a tumultuous broil, 
His captain's heart, 
In the fewfffes of great fights hath burft 
The buckles on his breaft. Shake/peare. 
Avowed atheifts, placing themfelves in the feat of the fcorner, 
take much pleafing divertifement, by deriding our eager /euffles 
about that which they think nothing. Decay of Prety. 
The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to pieces ; but 
in the fern the cradle happened to be overturned. ZL’ E/frange. 
Popifh miffionaries mix themfelves in thefe dark /eufffes, and 
animate the mob to fuch outrages and infults. Addifon. 
To Scu’FFLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight confufedly and 
tummultuoufly. 
I muft confefs I’ve feen, in former days, 
The beft knights in the world, and /euffied in fome frays. 
Drayton. 
A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than ftu with an undifciplined 
rabble. King Charles. 
Zo SCULK. v. n- [ feulcke, Danifh.] To lurk in hiding places ; 
to lic clofe. 
It has {truck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, that it fcorns 
any vans. se to feulé, but owns itfelf publickly. Gow. of Tonge. 
earing to be feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal’d his wily head ; 
‘There fculk’d’till afternoon, and watch‘d his time. Dryden. 
My prophets and my fophifts finifh’d here 
‘Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 
Not fo ny wabbins and logicians yield ; 
Retiring itill they combat; from the ficld 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 


And /eu.é bchind the fubterfuge of art. Prior. 


S CU 


No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came; 
And thought his bride had /eu/é’d for fhame ; 
Becaufe htr father us’d to fa 
‘The girl had fuch a bafhful way. Sici. 
The immediate publifhers thereof lay /cu/king under the 
wings of an act of parliament. Letter to Publifl-er of th. Danz. 

SCU'LKER. 7. /. [from f:ulk.] A lurker; one that hides him- 
felf for fhame or mifchief. . 

Scunr. z. f- [It is derived by SAéinner from Jell, in fome pro- 
vinces called ull; as tefa and tefle, or tete, fignify the head. 
Mr. Lye obferves more fatisfactorily, that folz is in Iflandick 
the /kull of an animal ] . 

x. The bone which incafes and defends the brain ; the arched 
bone of the head. 

Fractures of the {z// are at all times very dangerous, as the 

brain becomes affeéted from the preffurc. Sar p- 
2- A fmall boat; acockboat. [See ScuLLER.] 
3- One who rows a cockboat. 
Like caitiff vile, that for mifdced 

Rides with his face to rump of fteed ; 

Or sowing /cul/l, he’s fain to love, 

Look one way and another move. fi dit ras. 

4. [Sceole, Saxon, an aflembly.] In AZ /ton's ftyle, a fhoal or 
vaít multitude of fith. 

Each bay 
With fry innumerable fwarm, and fhoals 
Of fifth, that with their fins and fhining fcales 
Glide under the green wave, in /cu//s that of 
Bank the mid fta. 

Scu’ricap. n. f. [ ful and cap.] 

xr. A headpiece. 

2. A nightcap. 

Scu’LLER. a. f- [Of this word I know not the etymology. 
Skiola is in Iflandick a veffel, and ¢@ueil//e in French a difh.]} 

I. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 

Her foul already was confign’d to fate, 


Adlin. 


And fhiv’ring in the leaky {euler fate. Drider. 
They hire the fewil/er, and, when once aboard, 
Grow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Po'c. 


é 


2. One that rows a cockboat. 
Scu’LLERY. mee [from /Riola, a veffe), IMandick ; or efi ueriile, 
French, a difh.] The place where common utenfils, as ket- 
tles or difhes, are cleaned and kept. 
Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bafe things, as pitch- 
ers, a /cullery, and fetting rogues together by the ears. Pea. 
Scu’.Liion. n. f- [from efeweille, French, adifh.] ‘The loweft 
domeftick fervant, that wafhes the kettles and the difhes in the 
kitchen. 
I muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curfing like a very drab, 
A feullion, fye upon’t! foh! about my brain. Sheke/peare. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the ftabk - 
men, and the /cullion, to ftand in his way. Sc.7t. 
To SCULP. V. a. [ feulpo, Latin; /culper, Fr.] To caive; to 
engrave. A word not in ufe. 
Oh, that the tenor of my juft complaint 
Were /cu/pt with fteel on rocks of adamant ! 
SCU LPTILE. adj. [ fceulptilis, Latin.] Made by carving, 
In a filver medal is upon one fide Mofes horned, and on the 
reverfe the commandment againft /culpti/e images. B oun. 
SCULPTOR. n. f. [ feulptor, Latin; feulpteur, Fr.] A carver; 
one who cuts wood or ftone into images. 
‘Thy fhape’s in every part 
So clean, as might inftruct the /cul/ptor’s art. Dr, den, 
‘The Latin poets give the epithets of trifidium and tif ‘crv: 
to the thunderbolt, from the /eulptors and painters that lived 
before them, that had given it three forks. Ad lifon. 
SCU'LPTURE. an. f/f. [ fulptura, Latin; fiulpture, French.” 
x. The art of carving wood, or hewing ftone into images. 
Then feulpture and her fifter arts revive, 


Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. Pop . 
2. Carved work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze with boffy feulptures gravem ATi /ton. 
‘There too, in living feulj ture, might be feen 
‘The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Drydan. 


3- The act of cngraving. 
Yo Scu’LrPTURE. wv. a. 
grave. 
Gold, filver, ivory vafes feulptur’d high, 
‘There are who have not. Prte. 
Scum. u. f. [efeume, French; /chiuma, Italian; wr, Damih, 
fibuym, Dutch.] 
x. That which rifes to the top of any liquor. 
The reft had feveral offices affign’d ; 
Some to remove the ftum as it did rife ; 
Others to bear the fame away did mind ; 
And others it to ufe according to his kind. 
The falt part of the water doth partly 


[from the noun.] To cut; to en 


Spenfr. 


rife into a few. ontiec 


top, and partly goeth into a fediment in the bottom. Ba... 
Gather’d like fum, and fettl`d to itfelf, 
Self-fed and fclf confum d. Aten. 


Away; 


a La FY 


Aways ye jcum, 


That ftill rife upmoft when the nation boils. Dryden. 
. They mix 2 med’cine to foment their limbs, 
With /c#m that on the molten filver fwims. Dryden. 


4%. The drofs; the refufe; the recrement; that part which fs to 
be thrdwn away. 
There flocked unto him all the /eum of the Irifh out of alf 
places, that e’re long he had a mighty army. Spenfer- 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very ftum of 


the world, fuch as their friends thought it an exceeding food 

gain to be difcharged. Raleigh. 
I told thee what would come 

OF all thy bby shaun. y bafe femm. Fiudibras. 
The S man Egyptian {cum 

Had almoit ruin’d Rome. Raofcommon. 


_ You'll find, in thefe hereditary tales, 
Your anceftors the /eum of broken jayls: D "a 
The great and innocent are infulted by the /e~m and refufe 
of the people. Addi fo. 
Je Scum. v. a. [from the noun. To clear off the fcum. 
Commonly written and {poken /kisn. d 
A. fecond multitude 


Severing each kind, and /cum’d the bullion dtofs. Milton. 
Hear, ye fullen powers below ; 
Hear, ye tafkers of the dead : 
You that boiling cauldrons blow; 
You that {wm the moken lead. Dryden. 
W hat corns (wim upon the top of the brine, ftum off. Mort. 


Scu’MMER. 2. f. [e/eumoir, French.] A_vefiel with which 
liquor is fcummed, commonly called a 7 y 
SCU PPER Holes. n.f. [/choepen, Dutch, to draw off.] Ina 
fhip, fmall holes on the deck, through which water ts carried 
into the fea. The leathers over thole holes are called /erxpper 
leathers, and the nails with which they are faftened /cupper 
nails. Bailey. 
ScurF. 2. £ [ycunpf, Saxon ; /kurfas, Ilandick ; urf, Danith ; 
> Swedith; /chorf?, Dutch. ] 
x.’ A kind of dry miliary fcab. 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 


Was overgrown with /eurf and filthy fcald. Spenfer- 
The virtue of his hands 

Was loft among Paéctolus” fands, 

Acainft whofe torrent while he fwims, 

The golden /turf peels off his limbs- Swift. 


2. A foil or ftain adherent. 
Then are they bappy, when by length of time 


The fiurf is worn away of each committed crime, 
INo {peck is left. Dryden. 
3. Any thing fticking on the furface. 
‘There ftood a hill, whofe grifly top 
“ Shone with a glofly “wf. AGiltor. 
X Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils; amd at the fame 
time are feen fi Addi fon. 


e flakes of fawrf oe oe 
Scu’rRFinEss. 7”. /. [from feurf-} The ftate of being fcurfy. 
Scu’RRIL. adj. urréiis, Latin.] Lows 

probrious ; loudly jocofe. 

With him, Patroclus, 
Upon alazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks /curril jefis, Shake/peare. 
Wothing conduces more to letters than to examine the 
writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of judging and 
pronouncing againft thom be away ; fuch as e , bitternefs, 
precipitation, impudenee, and /curril {coffing.- - Fobnjon. 
Thou mov it me more by barely naming him, 

Dryden. 


Than all thy foul unmannerd fturri? taunts. 

SCURRILITY. 2. f. [ feurrilité, Fr. feerrilitas, Latin ] Grofnefs 
of reproach ; loudnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 

Good mafter Holofernes, purge; fo it fhall pleafe you to 


mean; grofly op- 


abrogate /eurrifity. Shake/peare. 
Banifh feerrifity and profanenefs, and reftrain the Hcentious 
infolence of poets. Dryden. 


Grefly opprobrious ; 
n can war- 


Scu’rRitous. adj. [feurrilis, Latin.} 
ufing fuch language as only the licenfe of ab 
rant; loudly jocular; vile; low. 

Yet is not their goodnefs fo intolerable, as, on the contrary 
fide, the /eurrifoxs and more than fatyrical immodefty of Mar- 
tinifm. Fiocker. 

Let him approaclf finging. 

—Forewarn him that he ufe no fturrilous words in’s tunes. 

bakefpeare’s Winters Tale. 

How often is a perfon, whofe intentions are to do good by 
the works he publifhes, treated in as /eurrflous a manner as if 
he were an enemy to mankind ? Addifon. 

Their charaéters have been often treated with the utmoft 
barbarity and injuftice by /eurrilous and enraged orators. Swift. 

Scu’/R RILOUSDhY. adu. [from /eurrilous.] With grofs reproach ; 

with low buffoonery ; with lewd merriment. 

Such men there are, whoa have written /cxrriloufly againft 
me, witheut any provocation. ryden. 

It is barbarous incivility /t#rriloufly tofport with that which 

ethers count religion. Tsllotf[on. 
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Sct’rvity. adv. [from fiuruy.] Vifely z bafcly ş 
ty aidara wind but in wf hilera RS ri coetir: H 
Look ? your glafs now, 

And fee how feurvi/ly that countenance fhews > 

You would be loth to own it. Ben Fohnfors. 

This alters the whole complexion of an action, that would 
etherwife look but very /curvily, and makes it perf Sourh. 

The clergy were riever mrore lIéarredy or fo fcurvily 
treated. Swift. 

Scurvy. #. f ffrom ftutf- This word was, I believe, origi- 
nally an adjective. ] 

The feurvy is 2 difteriper of the inhabitants of cold coen- 
tries, arfd anrongit thofe fuch 3s imhabic tarfhys fat, low, 
moift foils, near ftagnating water, frefh or falt; invadin 
chiefly in the winter fuch as are fedentary, or live upon falte 
òr fmoaked flefh and fifh, or quantities Sf unfermented fari- 
maceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Arbuthnote 

Scu’rvy. adj. [from feur/, feurfy, /-urvy.J] 
I. Scabbed ; covered with fcabs; difeafed with the (curvy. 
W hatfoever man be /exrvy or (cabbed. Leviticuse 
2. Vile; bad; forry ; worthlefs; contemptible; offenfive. 
I know him for a man divine and holy ; 
Not {ex vy, nor a temporary meddler. Shatke/peare. 
‘Fhis is a vety /curvy tune to fing to a man’s funeral. Shake 
_ He fpoke feurvy and provoking terms 

Againft your honour, Shake/pearcs 

A crane, which is bat froy meat, lays but two eggs. Chey. 

Fe would be convenient to prevent the excefs of drink, with 
that turuy cultom of taking tébacco. Swift. 

SCU Sv yay nee: z. f: [feourvy and grafs.] “Fhe fpoonwort. A 
plant. 

‘The flower confifts of four Ieavés, which are difpofed irt 
form of a crofs: fromthe fower-cup arifés the pointal, which 


becomes an atmoft globular fruit, divided into two cells ari 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are furnifhed with many round feeds. Mdiller. 
*"ScuseEes. For excufes. 
e : man him away, 
And laid good */eufes on your exftafy. Shake/pearte 
ScuT. 2. f. [/eott, Ther niet] ‘The tail of thofe BU ses corals 


tails are very fhort, asa hare. 
In the hare it is averfely feated, arrd in its diftemfion inclineg 
unto the coccix or ftcut. Broton’s Vulgar Errours. 
He fled to earth ; but firft it coft him dear, 
Fie left his /erf behind, and half an ear. Swift. 
Scu’TcHEON. 2. f- [_ /eucctone, Italian, from /eutum, Lat.) ae 
fhield reprefented in heraldry; the enfigns armorial of a fa- 
= á See Escu TCHEON. 
n 


It feems part of the /ewtellated bone of æ geon, being 

flat, of a porous or cellular conftitution. TPoodward, 

SCU TIFORM. adj. [ /eutiformis, Latin. Shaped like a fhield, 
Scu’TTEE. ”. f. utellas Latin; feutell, Celt. Ainfiw.] 


it refembles im form. 
A feuttle or fkrein to rid foil fro’ the corn. Luffere 
‘The earth and ftones they are fain to carry from under 


their feet in /eutt/es and bafkets. ewille 
2. A {mall grate. 

To the hole in the door havea {mrall /eutrie, to kéep in what 

mice are there. ‘ortimery 


3- [From ftud.] A quick pace; a fhort run; apace of affected 
precipitation. 
She went with an eafly /xttle out of the 
To SCUTTLE. V. n. [from fiud or ftuddte.] 
feéted precipitation. 
The old fellow /cuttled out of the room. Arbuthnot. 
To SPEIGN. V. a. [Spenfer. Sdegnare, Ital. Adtiton, for difdain, } 
Lifted up fo high, 


Hep: SpefTator. 
o run with af- 


I fdeign’d fubjection. Ailton. 
SDE IONFUL. adj. Contracted for di/dainful. 
They now, puft up with /deigaful infdlernce, 
Defpife the brood of bleffed fapience. Spenfer. 


SEA. n. /- [rx, Saxon; /ee, or zee, Dutch. } 
r. ‘Fhe ocean; the water o ed to the land. 
Wih all great Neptune’s ocearr wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
wey. multitudinous /ea incarnardine, 
Ma 


ing the green ons red, Sthakte/peare- 
The rivers run into the fea. Carew. 
Ele made the /ea, and all that is therein. Exodus. 


So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air, 


So working /eas fettle and purge the wine. Daviesz 
Amphibious between /ea and land 
‘The river horfe- Milton, 


seme 
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Some leviathan, 

Haply fumb’ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkiff 

Deeming fome ifland, oft as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his {caly rind, 
- Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 

Invefts the /ea. Milton. 

Small fragments of fhells, broken by ftorms on fome fhores, 
are ufed for manuring of /ea land. Woodward. 

They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred fail. 4rbuthn. 

Sea racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 


*“Moany tides fwelling to roll us afhore. D; yden. 
But like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeft, and the rifing waves, 
Propp’d on himfelf he ftands: his folid fide 
Wath off the fea weeds, and the founding tides. Dryder. 


The fza could not be much narrower than it is, without a 


great lofs to the world. Bentley. 
So when the firft bold veffel dar’d the /eas, 
High. on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his ftrain, 
hile Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. P ope. 


2. A colleétion of water; a lake. 
Jefus walking by the /ea of Galilee, faw two brethren. 


Afat. iv. 18. 
3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 

That /ea of blood which hath in Ireland been barbaroufly 
fhed, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and mife the 
malicious author and inftigator of its effufion. King Charis: 

4. Any thing rough and tempeftuous, 
To forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within, 

And in a troubled /ea of paffion toft, 

5- e SEAS over. alf drunk. 
he whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before I 
ave "em the flip: our friend the alderman was half feas over 
Beiró the bonfire was out. - Spečłator. 
SEA îs often ufed in compofition, as will appear in the follow- 
ing examples. 
SŁ ABEAT. adj. [ fea and beat.] Datfhed by the waves of tho fea. 
The fovereign of the feas he blames in vain, 


Milton. 


‘That once /eabet will to fea again. Spenfer. 
Darknefs cover’d o'er 

‘The face of things: along the /eabeat fhore 

Satiate we flept. Pope. 


SFABO‘AT. 2. f. [fea and doat.] Veffel capable to bear the 
fea. 
Shipwrecks were occafioned by their fhips being bad /ea- 
boats, and themfelves but indifferent feamen. Arbuthnot. 
SŁABO'RN. adj. [fea and dorn.] Born of the fea; produced 


by the fea. 
Like Neptune and his /eaborn niece, fhall be $ 
The fhining glories of the land and fea. Waller. 
All thefe in order march, and marching fing 
The warlike ations of their feaborn king. Dryden. 


SEABO’Y. 7. d [ fea and dSoy.] employed on fhipboard. 
Can’ft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet /eadoy in an hour fo rude, 
And in the calmeft and the ftilleft night 
Deny it toa king ? Shake/peare. 
SEABRE’ACH. 1. f- [fea and breach.] Irruption of the fea by 
breaking the banks. 
To an impetuous woman, tempelts and /cabreaches are no- 
thing. L’ Eftrange. 
SEABREE'ZE. #. f. [/ea and breeze.] Wind blowing from the 
fea. . 
Hedges, in moft placcs, would be of great advantage to 


fhelter the grafs from the /eabreexe. Mortimer. 
SEABU‘ILT. adj. [ fea and built.] Built for the fea. 
Borne each by other in a diftant line, 
The fealuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
SEACA’BBAGE. n. f. [crambe, Latin.] Seacolewort. A plant. 
It hath flefhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. Mile. 


SB’'AHOLLY. n. f. [erynzgium, Latin.] A plant. 

The fpecies are, /eaholly, or eryngo. Common cryngo, 
&c. The roots of the firit are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal ufe, being the true eryngo. 

SEA‘caLr. n. f- [fea and calf.] “The feal. 

The feacalf, or feal, is fo called from the noife he makes 
like a calf: his head comparatively not big, fhaped rather like 
an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, and muftaches like thofe of 
a cat: his body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder 
feet, more properly fins, and fitter for fwimming, as being an 
amphibious animal. ‘The female gives fuck, as the porpefs, 
and other viviparous fifhes. Grew. 

SE'ACAP. 2. f. [/ea and cap.] Cap made to be worn on fhip- 
board. 
I know your favour well, 
‘Though now you have no feacap on your head. Sha/ efp. 
Se’ACHART. 2. f. [feu and chart.] Map on which only the 
coafts are delineated. 


> E A 
The fituation of the parts of the earth are better learned 
by a map or feachart, thah reading the defcription. Watts. 
Seacoa’L. n. f: [ fea and coal.) Coal, fo called not becauf 
vise in the fea, but becaufe brought to London by fea; pit- 
coal. 
We'll have a poffet foon at the latter end of a feacoal/ 
fire. Shake/i care. 
Seacoal \afts longer than charcoal. Bacon. 
This pulmonique indifpofition of the air is very much 
heightened, where a great quantity of /eaceal is burnt. 
LTarvey. 
SE'ACOAST. 2. f: [fea and coaf?.] Shore; edge of the fea. 
The venturous mariner that way, 
Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave, 
Which all along the fouthern feacoa/ lay ; 
For fafery’s fake that fame his feamark made, 
And nami’d it Albion. Spenfer. 
Upon the feacoaf? arc many parcels of land, that would pay 
well for the taking in. Mo timer. 


Se’acompass. n. f. [fea and compafs.] The card and needle 
of mariners. 

The needle in the /eacompa/s {till moving but to the north- 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified the refpe@ive con- 
ftancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden. 

Se’acow. 2. f. [fea and ste The manatee. 

‘The feacow is a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fiftcen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum- 
ference: its head is like that of a hog, .but longer, and more 
cylindrick : its eyes are fmall, and it has no external ears, but 
only two little apertures in the place of them ; yet its fenfe of 
eh aay, le very quick. Its lips are thick, and it has two Jong 
tufks ftanding out. It has two fins, which ftand forward on 
the breaft like hands, whence the Spaniards firft called it ma- 
natee. “Ihe female has two round breafts placed between the 
pectoral fins. The fkin is very thick and hard, and not fcaly, 
but hairy. This creature lives principally about the mouths 
of the large rivers in Africa, the Eaft Indies, and America, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its flefh is white like veal, and 
very well tafted. he lapis manati, which is of a fine clean 
white colour, and bony texture, is properly the os petrofum 
of this animal. This ftone has been fuppofed to be a power- 


ful amulet, but is now neglected. Fill, 
SEADO’G. n.f: [ fea and deg.] Perhaps the fhark. 
Fierce /eadogs devour the mang]’d friends. Rofcommon. 
When, ftung with hunger, fhe embroils the flood, 
‘The feadog and the dolphin are her food. Pope. 


SEAFA‘RER. g. /. [ feaand fare.] A traveller by fea ; a mariner. 
They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets by the fummons of 
thofe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 
better enabled /eafarers. 
A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean /eafarer in purfuit of gain; 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well fkill'd ; 
But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. 
SEAFARING. adj. [ fea and fare.] ‘Travelling by fea. 
My wife faften’d him unto a {mall {pare maft, 
Such as /eafaring men provide for ftorms. Shake/peare. 
It was death to divert he fhips of feafaring people, againft 
their will, to other ufes than they were appointed. Arbuthnot. 
SEAFE’NNEL. The fame with SAMPHIRE, which fee. 
ees a. f: [fea and fght.] Battle of fhips; battle on 
the fea. 
Seafights have been often final to the war; but this is when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battles. Bacon. 
They were full of drink at the time of their feafights. 
tfeman’s Surgery. 
If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, we fhould, in the quieteft retirement, be lefs able to fleep 
than in the middle of a feafight. Locke. 
This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, whereof 
they loft nigety-three in a feafight. Arbuthnot. 
SEAFO'WL. n. f. [ fea and fowl.) Birds that live at fea. 
The bills of curlews, and many other /eafow/, are very 
long, to enable them to hunt for the worms. erbam.- 
A feafowl properly reprefents the paflage of a deity over the 


Cerew. 


t 


Pope. 


feas. Broome. 
A length of ocean and unbounded fíky, 
Which arca the /feafowl in a year o'er fly. Pope: 
oe AARI adj. [fea and girt.] rded or incircled by the 
ea. 


Neptune, befides the fway 
Of every falt flood and each ebbing ftream, 
‘Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 


Imperial rule of all the /eagirz ifles. Milton. 
Telemachus, the blooming heir 

OFf feagirt Ithaca, demands my care : 

*T'is mine to form his green unpraé¢tis’d years 

In fage debates. Pope. 


St’AGULL. n. f. [fea and gul/.] A water fowl. 
Seagulls, when they flock together from the fea towards the 
fhores, forefhow rain and wind. Bacon. 


8 Bitterns, 


SEA 


Bitterns, herons, and /eegulls, are gteat enemies to fith- 

Mortimer- 

SE'AGREEN. adj. [ fea and grecn.} Refembling the colour of 
the diftant fea; cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral mixtures, as 

green, fcarlet, purple, and /eegreen, come in only by the 


eyes. ocke. 
Upon his urn reclin’d, 
His feegreen mantle waving in the wind, 
The god appear’d. Pope. 
Se’AGREEN. z. /. Saxifrage. A plant. 
SEAGULL. a. /. A fea bird. Ainfworth. 


Se/AHEDGEHOG. 2. f: [/fea,s hedge, and bog.) A kind of fea 
fhell-fith. 

“Che frahedgebog is inclofedin a round fhell, fafhioned as a 
loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an outer 
fkin full of prickles, as the land urchin. Carew. 

Sre’anoc. n, f- [fee and hog.) The porpus. 
SE'AHOLM. 7. f. [ fea and bolm.] 

1. A fmall uninhabited ifland. 

2. Seaholly. <A kind of fea weed., 

Cornwal bringeth forth greater fhore of fea@bo/lm and fam- 

phire than anf other country. Carew. 

SE’AHORSE. n. f. [fa and orfe. ] : 2 

x. The fewhorfe isa of a very fingular form, as we fee it dried, 
and of the peedlefigh kind. Itis about four or five inchesin 
length, and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeift 
part. Itscolour, as we fee it dried, is a deep neddifh brown ; 
and its tail is turned round under the belly. It is found about 
the Mediterranean, and has been celebrated for medicinal vir- 


tues; but is at prefent wholly neglected. Fi. Ul. 

2. The morfe. 
Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tufk of the 
morfe, or waltrons, called by fome the Teakon fe. IP codward. 


3- The medical and the poetical C feem very different. By 
the feahorfe ripa means probably the hippopotamus. 
"erm 
Seahorfes, founi iog in the flimy mud, 
Tofs’d up their heads, and dafi’d the ooze about ’em. Dry. 
Se’/amaip. 7. f. [/za and maid.] Mermaid. 
Certain ftacs fhot from their {pheres, 


To hear the femaids mufick. Shakefpeare. 
Se’amMan. n. f. [fea and man.] _ 
x. A failor; a navigators; a mariner, 
Ape, S outs, 
Beholds the fleet, and hearg the /žzamaąam hout. Danbam. 
Seamen, ugh difmal pas, ape wont 
To pafs the oyfter-breeding efpont. Pvelyn. 


The whole poem was weitteg, and now fent you from 
a, place where L have not fo muah ag the coaverfe of any fra- 


rian. cH. 
Zoe Æneas order’d 
A ftately tomb, whofe top a tr t bore, 
A foldier’s fauchion, and a s oals 


Thus was his friend ipgerrd. Dryden. 
By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the company of 
common /zamen, you make it evident you will refufe no op- 
portunity of rendering yourfelf ufeful., _ Dryden. 
Had they applied themfelves to the increafe of their flrength 
by fea, they might have had the greateft fleet and the moft dae 
men of any {tate in Europe. Add:fon. 
2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 
Seals live at land and at fea, and porp have the warm 
blood and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids, se be Wa 
OCRE- 

E fea and mark.] Point or conípicuous place 
ea, and ferving tbe mariners as direétions of 


their courfe. 
T hofe white rocks, 
Which all al the fouthern, feacoast lay, 
‘Threat’ning unheedy wreck and rafh decay, 
For fafety’s fake his /eamark made, 


men. 
SEAMA‘/RK. 7. f- 
diftinguifhed at 


And nam’d it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
‘Though you do fee me n’d, 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my bu 
‘The very /eamark of my utmoft fail. Shake/peare. 
‘They were executed at divers paom upon the feacoaít, for 
Jeamarks or lighthoufes, to teach Perkins’s people to avoid the 


coatt. Bacon. 
‘They are remembered with a brand of infamy fixt upon 
them, and fet as /eamarks for thofe who obferve them to 


avoid. Dryden. 
“Fhe fault of others fway, 

He fet as feamarks for himfelf to fhun. Dryden. 

SEAME‘’w. n. f/f. [fea and mew.] A fowl that frequents the 


fea. 
An ifland falt and bare, 


The haunt of feals, and orks, and /earnews clang. Adilion. 
The chough, the /eameuw, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. Pope. 


CFS MONSTER: n. f- [fea and monfler.] Strange animal of the 
ea. 
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Seamonflers give fuck to their young. La. iv Z- 
Where luxury once reign’d, /tamonflers whelp. Milton. 
SE'ANYMPH. 7. f: E T and zymfh.] Goddefs of the fia. 
Virgil, after Homer’s example, gives us a transformation 
of /Eneas’s fhip into feanymphs. Broome. 
SR’AONION. 7. f: An herb. Afirf o th. 

SE'AOOSE. n. f. [fia and oofe.] The mud in the fea or fl ore. 
All feaoofe, or oofy mud, and the mud of rivers, zre of 
reat advantage to all forts of land. At rtimer. 


SE APIECE. n. f. [ fea and piece.] A piéture reprefenting any 
ier at fea. 


reat painters often employ their pencils upon /capicces. 


, Addifon. 
SE‘APOOL. pes [ fea and porl.] A lake of falt water. 
I have often heard it wifhed, that all that land were a fea- 


Spenfer. 


pool. 


SE'APORT. n. f. [ fea and port. A harbour. 
Se’arisque. »./. [ fea and rifgue.} Hazard at fea. 

He was fo great an encourager of commerce, that he 
charged himfelf with all the /zarz/gue of fuch veffels as car- 
ried corn to Rome in the winter. Arbuthnot. 

Sk/AROCKET. 2. f- A plant. Miller. 

SE’AROOM. a. f. [ fea and room.] Open fea; f{pacious main. 
, There is /earoom enough for both nations, without offend- 
ing one another, and it would exceedingly fupport the navy. 


Bacon. 


Waller. 


‘The bigger whale like fome huge carrack lay, 
Which wanteth /żarcom with her foes to play. 
SEARO‘VER. n.f: [fea and reve.] A pirate. 
SE'ASHARK. 2. f. [ fea and fsark.] A ravenous feafith. 
Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening falt feafoaré.. Shake/peare. 
SEASHELL. 7. f: [ fea and feell.] Shells found on the thore. 
Seafkells are great improvers of four or cold land. 
Adfortimer. 
SEASHORE. 7. f: [ fea and feere.] The coaft of the fea. 
‘That {eafbore where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dryden. 
Fournier gives an account of an carthquake in Peru, that 
reached three hundred leagues along the /eafhore. Burnet. 
To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reafonable as to fay he has 
the pofitive idea of the number of the fands on the /ca/bore. 
Locke. 
OR AARM adj. [fea and fick.] Sick, as new voyagers on the 
ea. 
She began to be much /eafick, extremity of weather con- 


tinuing. Shakespeare. 
Barbarofia was not able to come on fhore, for that he was, 


as they faid, /“a2fick, and troubled with an ague. Knolles. 
In love’s voyage nothing can Offend ; 
Women are never fea/fick. Dryden. 
Weary and feaficeh, when in thee confin’d ;s 
Now, for thy fafety, cares diftraét my mind. Swift. 


SE'ASIDE. n. f. [ fea and fide.] The edge of the fea. 

Their camels were without number, as the fand by the /ea- 

° ud. vii. 12. 

‘There difembarking on the green /ea/idr, 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope. 

SE/ASERPENT- 7. f: [ fea and ferpent.] Serpent generated in 
the water. 
SEASE’RVICE. n., f. [fea and ferwice.] Naval war. . 

You were preffed for the /eafervice, and got off with much 

ado. Swift. 
SEAsU‘’RGEON. n. f. [ fea and furgeon.] A chirurgeon employed 
on fhipboard. 

My defign was to belp the /eaf/urgeon. WP ifeman. 

SSA SES UNEEE: ad. [fea and furreund.] Encircled by the 
qa. 
To feafurrounded realms the gods afficn 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope. 
SEATE’RmM. m f/f. [/fe@ and term.) Word of art ufed by the 
fearmen. 

I agree with you in your cenfure of the /zaterms in Dryden’s 
Virgil becaufe no terms of art, or cant words, fuit the ma- 
jeíty of epick poetry. Pope. 

SEAWA'TER. n.f. [ fea and water.) The falt water of the 
fea. 

By digging of pits in the feafhore, he did fruftrate the la- 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the /za- 
water upon the wells of Alexandria. Bacon. 

I took off the dreffings, and bathed the member with /ea- 
water, PY ifeman. 

Seawater has many grofs, rough, and earthy particles in ir, 
as appears from its faltnefs; whereas frefh water is more pure 
and unmixt. Broome. 

Sear, 2./. [reol, rele, Saxon; /ee/, Danifh.] The feacalf. 
Sec SEACALF. 

The feal or foyle is in make and growth not unlike a pig, 
ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp: he delighteth in mu- 
fick, or any loud noife, and thereby is trained to fhew himfelf 
above water: they allo come on land. Carew. 
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An ifland falt and bare, 
-The haunt*f /ea/s and orcs, and feamaws claheg. 
SEAL. n. /- [risel, Saxon; /igillum, Latin.] 
1. A ftamp engraved with a particular impreffion, which is fixed 
upon the wax that clofes letters, or affixed as a teftimony. 
The king commands you 
‘To render up the great /ea/. Shake/peare. 
If the organs of perception, like wax overhardened with 
ovld, will not receive the jmpreffion of the fial; or, like wax 
of a temper too foft, will not hold it ; or elfe fuppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, bur the /ea/ not applied with a fufficient force 
to make a clear impreffion! in any of thefe cafes the print le/t 


Milton. 


by the feal will be obfcure. Locke, 
The fame 
His grandfire wore about his neck 
I three /ea/ rings, which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 
2. The impreffion made in wax. 
"Till thou can’ft rail the /eal from off my bond, 
‘Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shake/p. 


Solyman fhewed him his own letters, afking him if he knew 
not that hand, ans; if he knew not that /ea/. Knolles. 
He faw his monkey picking the /ea/ wax from 4 letter. Arb. 
3. Any act of confirmation. 
‘They their fill of love 


Took largely, of their mutual guilt the /za/. Milton. 
Jo SEAL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To faften with a feal. 

He that brings this love to thee, 

Little knows this love in me; 

And by him /ea/ up my mind. staan ie oe 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 

Write upon’t, and afterwards /eal it. Stakefpeare. 


2. To confirm or atteft by a feal. 
God join’d my heart to Romeo’s; thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo feaľd, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 


"Turn to another, this fhall fay them both. Shake/p. 
3. To confirm; to ratify ; to fettle. 
My foul is purg’d from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I /ea/ our true hearts love. Shakefp. 


When I have performed this, and. /sa/ed to them this fruit, 


I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 


4- To fhut; to clofe. 


Scal up your lips, and give no words, but mum! Shake/. 
At my death 
‘Thou haft /eal’d up my expectation. Shake/peare. 


The root of evil ts /aa/ed up from fou. 2 Efdr. viii. 53. 
The fenfe.-is like the fun; for the un ped up the plobe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: fo the fenfe doth ob- 


fcure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 
And /eal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 
‘The facil gates of hell too flightly barr’d. Milton. 
s. To mark with a ftamp. 
You’d rail upon the hoftefs, 
And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 
Bonite bought ftone jugs, and no /eal’dquarts. Shake. 
To SEAL. v. n. To fix a feal. 
I will /eal unto this bond. Shakefpeare. 
We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts fea? unto it. ch. ix. 38. 


n. f. [from fza].] One that feals. 


feal and wax. ] Hard wax made of rofin 
The prominent orifice was clofed with fealingwax. Boyle. 
SEAM. / [yeam, Saxon; zom, Dutch.] 
x. The edge of cloth where the threads are doubled; the fu- 
ture where the two edges are fewed together. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 
‘The /eams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the fame 
piece, that no coarfe feam may difcover where they join. Add. 
2. The jun&ture of planks in a fhip. 
With boiling pitch the /eams inftops, 
Which, well laid o'er, the falt fea waves withftand. Dryd. 
3. A cicatrix a fcar. , : . 
4. [ream, Saxon, aload.] A meafure; a veffel in which thin 
are held ; eight bufhels of corn. Ainfworth. 


SEALER. 
SE ALINGWAX. 2. f. 
ufed to feal letters. 


5. [Seme, Saxon; /aim, Welfh ; fain, French.] allow ; 
greafe; hog’s lard. 
Shall the proud lord, , 
‘That baftes his arrogance with his own /eam, 
Be worfhipp’d ? Shake/peare. 
Part fcour the rufty fhields with /2amz, and part 
New grind the blurted ax. Dryden. 


Jo SEAM. vu. a. [from the noun. ] 
xz. Yo join together by future, or otherwife. 
2. To mark; to fear with a long cicatrix. - 
Seam d o'er with wounds, which his own fabre gave. Pope. 
Say, has the {mall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or feam'd her face? Swift. 
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SEAMLESS. adj. [from feam.] Having no feam. 
SE‘AMRENT. 2. f. [feam and rent.] A feparation of any thing 
where it is joined; a breach of the ftitches. 
SE’AMSTRESS. 2. f: [peamejcpe, Saxon.] A woman whole 
trade is to few. 
They wanted food and raiment; fo they took 
Religion for their feam/ffre/s and their cook. Cleaveland. 
SE'AMY. adj. ean fone] aving afeam; fhewing the feam, 
Some fuch fquire he was, 
That turn’d your wit the /eamy fide without, 
And made me to fufpe& you. Shak. /peare. 
SEAN. n.f: [resne, Saxon; fagena, Latin] A net. Some- 
times written /eine, or faine. 
SEAR. adj. [yeaman, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; not any longer 
green. Spen/fer ufes it. 
I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is fall’n into the far, the yellow leaf. Shake/peare. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fèar. Miiliom 
Some may be cherifhed in dry places, as in fear wood. Ray. 
To SEAR. v. a. [yeapian, Saxon.] To burn; to cauterize. 
“The fcorching flame fore finged all his face, 

And through his armour all hia body fear d. Fairy Que.n. 

Some fhall depart from the faith, {peaking lies, having their 
confcience feared with a hot iron. 1 Lim. iv. 2. 

erifh veins of good humour, and fear up thofe of ill. Temp. 

Pm fear’d with burning fteel, *till the fcorch’d marrow 

Fries in the bones. Rowe. 
Se’ARBREACH. n. f. [ fear and breach.] Perhaps /eabreach. 

* Tis one thing for a man to be firm againft honeft dangers ; 
but to run his head againft ftone walls, or to put his fhoulders 
to a fearbreach, to attempt infuperable difficulties, would be 
juft the moral of the ram in the fable. LE ftranze. 

SE‘ARCLOTH. 2. f: [yanclaS, Saxon, from yan, pain, and 
clas, a plafter; fo that cerecloath, as it is now written, from 
cera, Wax, feems to be wrong.] A plafter; a large plafter. 

Bees wax is the ground of all fearcloeth falves. Mortimer. 

Zo SEARCE. v. a. [/afér, French.] To fift finely. 

Put the finely /earced powder of alabafter into a flat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Boyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and /earce it from the 
bran. Mortimer. 

SEARCE. 2. f- A fieve; a bolter. 

SEA‘’RCER. n.f [from /earce. He who fearces. 

To SEARCH. v. a. [chercher, French.] 

xı. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to fearch my houfe this onetime: if I find not what I 
feek, let me for ever be your table fport. Shake/peare. 

Bal g returned from fearching of the land. Num. xiii. 25- 

z rough the void immenfe 

To fearch with wand’ring queft a place foretold. 

2. To inquire; to feek. 
Now clear I underftand 
What oft my fteddieft thoughts have /earch’d in vain. Afiit. 
Enough is left befides to fearch and know. Adi lecn, 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from the depths of the 


Al iten. 


earth, and /earch them through the vaft ocean, Watts. 
3- To probe as a chiru n. 
Alas, poor fhepherd! /earching of thy wound, 
I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shake/p. 


With this good fword, 
‘That ran through Czefar’s bowels, /earch this bofom. Shas. 
For the divifions of Reuben there were great /earchings of 


heart. udg.v. 16. 
The “pm of wounds penetrating are difcove by the pro- 
portion of the /eerching candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. Wifeman. 
4. Yo SEARCH out. To find by fecking. 
Who t before yoy, to fearch you out a place to pitch 


your tents in? Deuter. i. 33- 
They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fearch out truth. Watts. 
To SEARCH. vV. 2. 
x. To make a fearch. 


Satisfy me once mores once more fearch with me. Shak-/p. 
To afk or fearch I blame thee not. MGilten. 


2. To make inquiry. 

‘Thofe who ferioufly /eerch after or maintain truth, fhould 
ftudy to deliver themfelves without obfcurity, or equivd- 
cation. Locke. 

It fuffices that they have once with care fifted the matter, 
and fearched into all the particulars that could give any light 
to the gqueftion. Locke, 

ith piercing eye fome {earch where nature plays, 

And trace the wanton through her darkfome maze. Ticke/. 

3- To feck; to to find. 

Your hufband’s coming, woman, to farch for a gentleman 
that is here now in the houfe. Shakefpeare. 

We in vain /earch for that conftitution within a fly, upan 


which depend thofe powers we obferve in them. Locke. 
SEARCH. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
I. Inquiry by looking into every fufpe&ted place. 
The orb he roam’d 
With narrow fearch, and with infpection dęep. Milton. 


2. Inquiry ; 


SEA 


z. Inquiry; examination; aét of feeking. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bubhels of 
chaff: you fhall feek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they are not worth the /earch. Shakef/peare. 

Who great in fearch of God and nature grow, 
‘They beit the wife Creator’s praife declare. D> yden. 
Now mourn thy fatal fearch ; 

It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 

The mind fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Locke. 

By the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe as 
conveys the precife notions of things, which the mind may 
be fatisfied with in its /earch after knowledge. Locke. 

‘The parents, after a long /earch for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addifon. 

This common practice carries the heart afide from all that 


is honcft in our fearch after truth. IV atts. 
3. Queft; purfuit. 
If zealous love fhould goin fearch of virtue, 
Where fhould he find it purer tban in Blanch? Shake/p- 


Stay him from his intendment, o1 brook fuch difgrace well as 
he fhall run into; in that it -is a thing of his own /earch, and 
altogether ri pg my will. Shatefpeare. 

Nor did my /eerch of liberty begin, 
"Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. 
Sr’ARCHER. n. f. [from /earch.] 
zy. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

‘The Agarenes that feck wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and fearchers out of underftanding. Bar. iii. 23- 

The fearchers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and themfelves. Ra'cigh. 

Relizion has given us a more juft idea of the divine nature : 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great /errcrer of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpunifhed, or hold him 
guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. Addifon. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes 7 

To what our Maker to their ken denies: 

The fearcher follows faft; the object flies. Prior. S 

Avoid the man who praétifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open /earcher after truth. atts. 

2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufe of death. 

‘The farchers, who are ancient matrons fworn to their of- 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the co died. Graunt. 

SE/ASON. n.f- [/fet/e7, French.] 

x. One of the four parts of the year, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter. 

The faireft flowers o’ th’ /ea/fon 

` Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. 

xR Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear ; 
And Spring was but a fżafon of the year. Dryden. 
W > faw, in fix days travelling, the feveral /eafons of the 


Dryden. 


Shake/p- 


year in their beauty. Addifin. 
2. A time as diftinguifhed from others. 
He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ /ea/Y:. Shakefpeare-. 
‘The /eafon prime for fweeteft fcents and airs. Milton. 
3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 
At feafon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 


All bufinefs fhould be done betimes ; and there’s as little 


trouble of doing it in /eafon too, as out of feafon. L’ Effrange. 
For reie eiei ya pleafing reft, Sons Erang 
‘This is the time to be poffeft ; 
The beft is but in /žafon beft. Dryden, 
I would indulge the gladnefs of my heart ! 
Let us retire: her grief is out of /ea/on. Philips. 


‘There is no fafon to which fuch thoughts as thefe are more 


fuitable. Atterbury. 
The feafonx when to come, and when to go, 
‘To fing, or ceafe to fing, we never know. Pope. 
4. A time not very long. 
We'll flip you for a f/zafon, but our jealoufy 
Do’s yet depend. Shake/peare. 
5. [From the verb.] That which gives a high relith. 
You lack the /ea/on of all natures, fleep. Shake/peare. 


“Jo Se’AsOn. vw. a. [affaiffonner, French.] 
x. To mix with food any thing that gives a high relifh. 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering fhalt thou fzafon with 
falt. Lev. ii. 13- 
They /eafoned every facrifice, whereof a greater part was 
eaten by the pi : Brows. 
For break and fupper, milk and milk-pottage are very fit 
for children, when flightly /eafoned with fugar. Leake. 
The wife contriver, 
‘To keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mixt them with falt, and /eafon'd all the fea. 
2. To givearelifh to. 
ou feafon {till with fports your ferious hours; 
For age but taftes of pleafures, youth devours. Dryden. 
‘The proper ufe of wit is to /ea/on converfation, to reprefent 


Blackmore. 


SEA 


what is praifeteorthy to the greateft advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and follies of men. Zillotjor. 


3- To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 


Mercy is above this fcepter’d {way ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf ; 

And earthly pow’r does then fhew likeft God’s, 

When mercy /eafon: juflice. Shakefpeare. 
Seafon your admiration but a while, 

With an attentive ear, *cill I deliver 


This marvel to you. Shakefpeare. 


4- To imbue; to tinge or taint. 


Whatever thing 
The fcythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 
*Till I, in man refiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, aétions, all infet, 
And /ea/on him thy lait and fweeteft prey. AN on. 
Secure their relizon, /eafen their younger years with pru- 
dent and pious principles. Taylor. 
Sin, taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
fel; fo much of it as it fills, italfo feafons : the touch and tinc- 
ture go together. South. 
- To fit for any ufe by time or habit ; to mature. 
‘I he crow doth fing as fweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I thi k, 
‘The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by days 
When ev’.y goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No bettcr a mufician than the wren: 
How many things by feafon feafon’d are, 
To their right praife and true perfe:tion. Shake/peare. 
V ho in want a hollow friend doth trys 
Dire&tly /eafons him his enemy. Shakefpeare. 
We charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all /za,on'’d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. ; 


Shake/peare. 
The archers of his 


uard fhot two arrows every man to- 


gether againft aninch board of well /eaf ned timber. Heyward. 
His plenteous ftores do feafor’d timb r fend ; 
‘Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 


A man fhou'd harden and /eafon himfelf beyond the degree 

of cold wherein he lives. AAddifon. 

To SEAS- N. v. n. To be mature; to grow fit for any purpofe. 

Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 

fet them by to /ea/en. 2X0?» 

SE ASONABLE. adj. [ faifon, French. ] Opportune; happen- 
ing or done ata proper time; proper as to time. 

ercy is {afonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 

rain in thetime of drought. Eccluf. v. 2- 

If ever it was /zafonable to preach courage in the defpifed 

abu‘ed caufe of Chrift, it is now, when his truths are reformed 

into nothin”, when the hands and hearts of his faithful mini- 

{ters are weakened. South. 

SE'’ASONABLENESS. 2. f/f. [from fiafonable ] Opportunenefs of 

time; propriety with regard to timc. 

A Britifh frecholder would very ill difcharge his part, if he 

did not acknowledge the excellency and /eafenablene/s of thofe 

Jaws by which his courtry has been recovered out of its 


confufions. i EEE 0A 
SE'AsoNABLY. adv. [from fafnabie.] Properly with refpet 
to time. 


This is that to wbich I would moft earnefily, moft fafon- 
ably advife you all Spra.t. 
SE'ASONER. n. f/f. [from To feafon.] We who feafons or gives a 
relifh to any thing. 
SE'ASONING a. f: [from /2.fon.] That which is added to any 
thing to give it a relifh. 
Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings and seafoninzs: fo that fome do extremely move ap- 
petites, and fome do nourifh fo as divers do live of them 


alone. Bacon. 
Some abound with words, without any forfour or tafte of 
matter. - T-brfon. 


A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning, 
are required to give a /eafonu g to retirement, and make us tafte 
the bleffing. Dryden. 

Political fpeculations are of fo dry and auftere a nature, 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 
Sealer ngs- Add fon. 

he publick accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 
feafonings that recommend the writings which are in vogue 
among, us. Addi on. 

Many vegetable fubftances are ufed by mankind as /ea/on- 
ings, which abound with a highly exalted aromatick oil; as 
thyme and favory- _ Arbuthneo:. 

Seat. n.f- [/ des, Latin; fet’, old German. Skinner.) 
1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which one may iit. 
The fons of light 
Hafted, reforting to the fummons high, 
And took their frats. 
The lady of the leaf ordain’d a feaft, 

And made the lady of the fow’r her gueft ; 

When, lo, a bow’r afcended on the plain, i 

With {udden /tats ordain’d, and large for either train. res yd. 

2- air 


Ailton. 


SEC 


2. Chair of ftate; throne; poft of authority ; tribunal. 
- With dueobfervance of thy goodly feats 
Great Agamemnon, Neftor fhall fupply 


-~ Thy latet words. Shake/pcare. 
Thus we debafe 
‘The nature of our feats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shake/peare. 
Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, moft cer- 


tajn it isan end it {hall have, and ascertain that then we fhall 
appear before the judgment /eat of Chrift, that every man may 
receive according to that which he hath done in his body, whc- 
ther it be good or evil. Flakewill. 
3- Manfion; refidence; dwelling; abodc. 

It were enough in reafon to fuccour with victuals, and 
other helps, a vaft multitude, compelled by neceffity to feek a 
new feat, or to direct them unto a country able to receive 


them. Raleigh. 
O earth, how like to heav’n ! if not prefer’d 
Moft juftly, /eat worthier of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what wasold! Milton. 
In A.ba he fhall fix his royal feat ; 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 


Has Winter caus’d thee, friend, to change thy fèat, 


And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat ? : ryden. 
‘The promis’d feat of emp’re thall again ~ i 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 


4. Situation; fite. 
The fitteft and the eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war, 
The rather for their feat, being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben. Fohnfon. 
He that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat, committeth 
himfelf to prifon. Bacon. 
A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops houfes, were 
pulled down to make a feat for his new building. FTayward. 
It followeth now that we find out the feat of Eden; for in 
it was Paradife by God planted. Raleigh. 
Zo Sear. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
st. To place on feats; to caufe to fit down. 
The guefts were no fooner /eated but they entered into a 
warm debate. A; buthnot. 
2. To place in a poft of authority, or place of diftinflion. 


Thus high was king Richard /ea:ed. SlLakefp. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence 
Equal’d in all their glories to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis the r gods, or feat 
Milton. 


Their kings. 

A fpirit of envy or oppofition makes mankind uneafy to fee 
others of the fame fpecies /eated above them in a fort of per- 
fection. : Pope. 

3- To fix in any particular place or fituation ; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold pofleffion of all the 
fouthern undifcovered continent, becauft they had /eated them- 
felves in Nova Guiana. Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately /eated on the earth as Mercury 
isin the heavens; for the moft part ever in combuftion, or 
obfcurity, under brighter beams than his own. Wotton. 

te To fix; to place firm. 
Why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 

And make my /eated heart knock at my ribs, 


Againft the ufe of nature. Shake/peare. 
rom their foundations loofening to and fro, 
Milton. 


‘They pluck’d the /eated hills. 

SE’AWARD. adv. [ fea and peand, Saxon.] Towards the fea. 

The rock rufh’d award with impetuous roar, 

Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore. Pope. 

SE'CANT. n. f: [ fecans, Latin; fecante, Fr.] In geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 
meeting with another line called the tangent without it. Dic. 

To SECE’DE. v. n. [ fecedo, Latin.] To withdraw from fel- 
lowfhip in any affair. l MEN 

SEce’DER. 7z. /. [from fecede.] One who difcovers his difap- 
probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himfelf. 

To Secek’Rn. v. a. [ fecerno, Latin.] To feparate finer from 
groffer matter ; to make the feparation of fubftances in the 
body. 

Birds are commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
fiefh doth affimilate more finely, and /ecerneth more j i 

acon. 

‘The pituite or mucus /ecerned in the nofe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a laudable humour, neceflary for 
defending thofe parts, from which it is fecerned, from exco- 
riations. Arbuthnot. 

Secr’ssion. n. f: [ feceffi2, Latin.] 

1. The a&t of departing. 

‘The acceffion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
{fphere. Brew. 

2. The act of withdrawing from councils or actions. 


Ss & GCG 


SECLE. n. f: [ fiecle, French; feeulum, Latin.] A century. 
Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s lite-time, and 
part aftcr his fon’s birth ; and thercupon it is wont to be faid 
that three generations make one /ec/e, or hundred years in the 
gencalogies. Fla? mend. 
To SECLU’DE. v. a. [ fecludo, Latin.] To confine from; to 
fhut up apart ; to exclude. 
None is /ecluded from that function of any degree, ft te, or 
calling. se 2 £ 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought fittofe.nu/ trom 
us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdifted tree, by 
precept and commination, but with difficulties and impoffici- 
lities. De as of Piet, 
‘The number of birds defcribed may be neur five hundre 2, 
and the number of fifhes, /ec/uding fhell fifh, as many ; but if 
the fhell-fifh be taken in, more than fix times the number. 


Ruy. 

Inclofe your tender plants in your confervatory, fcbetiae 

all entrance of cold. Luchn. 
Let eaftern tyrants from the light of heaven 

Seclude their bofom flaves. Thom on. 

SE’COND. adj. [ feecnd, French; fecundu , Latin. It is vb- 


fervable that the Englifh have no ordinal of two, as the Latins 
and the nations deriving from them have none of dc. WW hat 
the Latins call fecundus, from f/eguor, the Saxons turm oder, or 
zeptena.] 
x. The next in order to the firft ; the ordinal of two. 
Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn’d a fecond time, 
But bore each other back. 
2. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 
I fhall not fpeak fuperlatively of them, left I be fufpe&ted of 
partiality ; but this | may truly fay, they are f/econd to nonce in 


Dryden. 


the Chriftian world. Bacon. 
None I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much lefe. Milton. 


Keep their firft luftre, and maintain thcir place, 

Not fecond yet to any other face. Dr: den. 
Wot thefe huge bolts, by which the giants flain, 

Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 

“T'was of a leffer mould and lighter weight ; 


My eyes are ftill the fame; each glance, each grace, ? 


They call it thunder of a fecond rate. Ad fen. 
By a fad train of miferies alone 
Diftinguifh’d long, and /econd now to none. Pope. 


Perfons of fecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 
of paflage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments 


are at an end. Stvi ft. 
SE‘COND-HAND. 2. f: Poffeffion received from the firft pof- 


feffor. 
Ss°COND-HAND is fometimes ufed adje“tively. 
not primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they have buta 
fecond-hand or implicit knowledge. L eke. 

They are too proud to cringe to /econd-band favourites in a 
great family. Sifr. 

At SECOND-HAND. In imitation; in the fecond place of order ; 
by tranfmiffion ; not primarily ; not or ginally. 

‘They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 
had been taken up at firft only to make their court, and at 
Jecond-hand to flatter thoe who had flattered their king. Temple. 

In imitation of preachers at fè.o.d-band, I fhall tranfcribc 


Not orizi l; 


- 


from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tatler. 
Spurious virtue in a maid ; 
A virtue but at fecond-har:d. Swift. 


SE’COND. a. f. [ fecond, French; from the adje€tive ] 
I. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or defend 
him. 
Their feconds minifter an oath, 

Which was indifferent to them both, 

‘That on their knightly faith and troth 

No magick them Rivglied $ 

And fought them that they had no charms, 

W herewith to work each other’s harms, 

But came with fimple open arms 

To have their cautes tried. Dra,ton. 

Their firft encounters were very furiou-, ’till after fome toil 
and bloodfhed they were parted by the jecond . Add fon. 

Perfonal brawls come in as feconds to finifh the difpute of 
opinion. ff atts. 

2. One who fupports or maintains; a fupporter; a maintainer. 

He propounded the duke as a main caufe of divers infirmi- 
ties in the ftate, being fure enough of /ecemds «after the firft 
onfet. Mf ott-n. 

Courage, when it is only se int to injuftice, and fall. on 
without provocation, is a difa vantage to a character. Col ser. 

3- A fecond minute, the fecond divifion of an hour by fixty ; the 
fixtieth part of a minute. 

Four flames of an equal magnitude w'll be kept alive the 
{pace of fixteen /e.ond minutes, though one of thcfe flames 
alone, in the fame veffel, will not lall above twenty-five or at 
molt thirty feconds. 7 Beth S 

Suunds 


Sounds move above 1140 Englifh fect in a fecond minute of 
time, and in feven or eight minutes of time about roo Eng- 
lih miles. Locke. 

To Seconn. v. a. [ feconder, Fr. fecunda, Lat. from the noun. ] 
1. Tofupport; to forward; to affift; to come in after the act 
as a maintaincr. 

The authors of the former opinion were prefently /econded 
by other witticr and better learned, who being loth that the 
form of church polity, which uy fought to bring in, fhould 
be otherwife than in the higheft degree accounted of, took 
firit an exception againft the difference between church polity 
and matters of neceffity to falvation. ooker. 

‘Though we here fall down, £ 

We have fupplies to /econd our attempt ; 

If they mifcarry, theirs {hall fecond them. 

Ito be the power of Ifrael’s God 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teft, 

Off ’’ring to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utmoft of his godhead /econded. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpircs, 

And nature /econds all his foft defires. Rofcommon. 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and no body 
feconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their tafte ; 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure. Swift. 

In human works, though labour’d on with pain, 

A thoufand movements fcarce one purpofe gain ; 

In God’s, one fingle can its ends produce, 


Shake/p. 


A ‘ton. 


Yet ferves to fecond too fome other ufe. Pope. 
2. To follow inthe next place. 
You fome permit 
‘To fecond ills with ills. Shake peare. 


Having formerly difcourfed of a maritimal voyage, I think 
it not impertinent to feçond the fame with fome neceffary rela- 


tions concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 
He faw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, /conded 
Upon her hufband. Adi ton. 


Sin is ufually feconded with fin ; and a man feldom commits 

one fin to pleafe, but he commits another td defend himfelf. 
South's Sermons. 
Se’conp Sight. n. /. The power of feeing things future, or 
things diftant : fuppofed inherent in fome of the Scottifh 

iflanders. 

As he was going out to fteal a fheep, he was feized with a 
fit of fecond fizht : the face of the country prefented him with 
a wide profpeét of new fcenes, which he had never feen be- 


fore. Addifon. 

SECOND fighted. adj. [from fecond fight.] Waving the fecond 
fight. 

S awn was defcended of an ancient family, renowned for 


their fkill in prognofticks: moft of his anceftors were fecond 
srphtea, and his mother but narrowly efcapcd fora witch. ddd. 

SE’CONDARILY. adu. [from /econdary.] n the fecond degree ; 
in the fecond order; not primarily ; not originally; mot in 
the firtt intention. 

‘Thefe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental caufes impel them /econdari'y toa 
floping motion. Dizby. 

Ee confefies that temples are erected, and feftivals kept, to 
the honour of faints, at leaft /econdarily. Stillingfleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the effufion of melancho- 
lick blood, or y See tly out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. ffarvey. 

Sr’‘conDARINESS. 7. /. [from /econdary ] The ftate of being 
fecondary. 

That which is peculiar and difcriminative, muft be taken 
from the primarine(S and /econdarinefs of the perception. Norr: 

SECONDARY. adj. [ P ainsi Latin. ] 
x. Not primary; not of the firft intention; not of the firft 
rate; next to the firft. 

Two are the radical differences: the /ccondary differences 
are as four. Bacon. 

Wherefoever there is moral right Gn the one hand, not fe- 
condary right can difcharge it. L’ Efirange. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together 
this magnificent ftruéture of the world, which ftretcheth the 
north over the empty fpace, and hangcth the earth upon 
nothing, to transfer the words of Job from the firft and real 
caute to the fecondary. : Bentley. 

If the fy{tem had been fortuitoufly formed by the conven- 
ing matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable that all the pla- 
nets, both primary and /econdary, fhould revolve the fame way 
from the weit to the eaft, and that inthe fame plane? Bentl. 

2. Acting by tran{miffion or deputation. 

That we were form’d then, fay’{t thou? and the work 
Of /econdary hands, by tafk transfer’d 
From father to his fon ? 

As in a watch’s fine machine, 
Though many artful fprings are feen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the ycar, 
Derive their fecondary pow’r 


F : à 
Ne oe I RIER fimply points the hour. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


SEC 


3- A fecondary fever is that which arifes after a crifis, or the 
difcharge of fome morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the {mall pox or nteafles. = Quincy. 

SECONDARY. 2. f. [from the adjeétive.] A delegate; a deputy. 

SECONDLY. adu. [from fecond.] In the fecond place 

Firft fhe hath difobeyed the law, and /econdly trefpaffled 
againft her hufband kiccluf. 
Firft, metals are more durable than plants; and p A 
agr: 3 are more folid and hard. acon. 


he houfe of commons in Ireland, and, /econdly, the privy 


counfel, addreffed his majefty againft thefe half- pence. Swift. 
SE“CONDRATE. 2. f. [ fecond and »ate.] 
1. The fecond order in dignity or value. 
They call it thunder of the /econdrate. Addifon. 


2. It isfometimes ufed adjeAtively, 
colloquial licence. 
He was not then a /econdr ate champion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the firft virtue in a hero. Dryden. 
Se’crecy. n. /- [from fecret.] 


one of the fecond order. A 


x. Privacy ; ftate of being hidden. 


That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d 

But with advice and filent /ecrecy. 

The lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in fecrecy long married, 
This day was view’d in open as his queen. 
In nature’s book of infinite fa. recy, 
A littlecanI read. 
2. Solitude; retirement. 
Thou in thy /eerecy, although alone, 

Beit with thyfelf accompany’d, feek’f not 

Social communication. Milton. 

There is no fuch thing as perfeét fecrecy, to encourage a ra- 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bafe a&tion; for a man 
much firft extinguifh and put out the great light within him, 
his confcience ; he muft get away from himfelf, and fhake off 
the thoufand witneffes which he always carries about him, be- 
fore he can be alone. South. 

3- Forbearance of difcovery. 

It is not with publick as with private prayer : in this rather 
Jecrecy is commanded than outward fhew ; whereas that being 
the publick act of a whole fociety, requireth accordingly more 
care to be had of external appearance. oaker, 

4. Fidelity to a fecret; taciturnity inviolate; clofe filence. 
SE'CRET. adj. [ fecret, French ; fecretus, Latin ] 
I. Eepthidden; not revealed; concealed; private. 

The fecret things belong unto the Lord our God; but thofe 


> 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 
Shakefpeare. 


things which are revealed belong unto us. euteronormy. 
2. Retired ; private ; unfeen. 
‘Thou open’ft wifdom’s way, 
And giv’ft accefs, though ,e7et fhe retire : 
And I perhaps am /ecre?. Ailton. 
3. Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 
Secret Romans, that have fpoke the word, 
And will not palter ? Shake/peare. 


4. Unknown; not difcovered: as, a /ecret remedy. 
5- Privy; obfcene. 

SECRET: 2. f. [ © netted French 3 /ecretum, Latin.] 
i. nee, ftudioufly hidden. 

nfeéted minds 


‘To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. Shake/p. 
‘There is no fecret that they can hide frem thee. zek. 
We not to explore the /ecrets afk 

Of his eternal empire. A4Gilton. 

2. Athing unknown; fomething not yet difcovered. 

All bleft /ecrets, E 
All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. Shakefpeare. 
All fecrets of the deep, all naturc’s works. titor. 
The Romans feem not to have known the /ecret of paper- 
credit, Arbuthnot. 
3. Privacy; fecrecy. 

Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. Proverbs. 
In fecret, riding through the air fhe comes. Miilton. 


To SECRET. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the council, for the 
fecreting of their confultations. acon. 

SE'CRETARISHIP. n. /. [ fecretaire, Fr. from /ecretary.] “The 
office of a fecretary. 

Se/CRETARY. 2. f. [ fecretaire, Fr. fecretarius, Jow Latin.] One 
entrufted with the management of bufinefs ; one who writes 
for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. Shake/peare. 

That which is moft of all profitable is acquaintance with 
the fecretarics, and employed men of ambaffladors. Bacon. 
ottington was /ecretary to the prince. Clarendon. 

To SECRE’TE. v. a. [ fecretus, Latin.] 

1. To put afide; to hide. 

2. [In the animal ceconomy.] ‘To fecern; to feparate. 

SECRE’TION. 7. f- Pecan Mcreces, Latin. ] 

1. That past of the animal ceconomy that confifts in feparating 
the various fluids of the body. 

2. The fluid fecreted. 

SecReTI’Tious, adj. [from /eeretus, Latin.] Parted by ani- 

mal fecrction. 
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have a fimilitude or contrariety to the /ecretitious hu- 
Floyer. 


Th 
mours in tafte and quality. 
Se’cRETIst. ef: [from fecrer.] A dealer in fecrets. 
Some things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
not outof any enviousdefizn of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thofe /ecretiffs, that will not parr 
with one fecret but in exchange for another. Boyle. 
SECRETLY. adv. [from fecret.] Privately ; privily; not open- 
ly ; not publickly ; not fo as to be known. 
e _..Cive him this letter, do it fecretly. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are 
Secretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 
ow fecretly with inward grief fhe pin’d ; 
Now warm refentments to his gricfs he join’d. Addifon. 
Some may place their chief fatisfa€tion in giving /ecretly 
what is to be diftributed ; others, in being the open and 
avowed inftruments of making fuch diftributions. Aiarhibs, 
Se‘cRETNEss. 2. /. [from /ecret.] 
x. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a fecret. 
I could mufter up 
My giants and my witches foo, 
hich are vaft conftanty and /ecrefne/s. Donne. 
Sr’creTory. adj. [from jecretus, Latin.J] Performing the 
office of fecretion. 
All the glands are a congeries of vefflels complicated 
together, whereby they give the blood time to feparate through 
~ the capillar veficis into the fecretory, which afterwards exone- 
rate themfelves into one duct. Ray. 
SECT. n f- [ feéte, Ftench ; feé?a, Latin, from /2ando-] 
I1. A body of men following fome particular mafter, or united 
in fome fettled tenets. Often in a bad fenfe. 


are tofled upon the waves of time. Bacon. 
The jealous /eé?s that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 


The academics were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity 3 t 
did ever leave a room for greatnefs. 


e 
¢ Lord, you are a /eéfary, 
That’s me lain a ft i SER vated simak 
Romith catħóltck tenets are inconfiftent, om the one band, 
with the truth of religion profeffed and protefted by the church 
of England, whence we are called proteftants; and the ana- 
Baptifts, and feparatifts, and /eé7ar ies, on the other hand, whofe 
tenets are full of fthifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bac. 
The number of /eé?aries does not concern the clergy in 
point of intereft or confcience. Swift. 
2. A follower; a-pupil. 
The /eé?taries of my celeftial fkill, 
That wont to be the world’s chief ornament, 
And learntd imps that wont to fhoot up ftill, 
They under keep. Spenfer. 
SECTA TOR. n. f. [ fe&fateur, Fr. feé?fator, Latin.] A follower 5 
an imitator; a difciple. ? . 
Flereof the wifer fort arid the beft learned phiJofaphers were 


not ignorant, as Cicero witneffeth, thering the opinion of 
Ariftetle and His ness vl Raleigh. 
SE’cTION. 2. f. [ feé?ton, French; feio, Latin. ] 
x. The act of cutting or dividirg. ~ 
In the JeZ?ion- of bodies, man, of all fenfible creatures, has 
the fulleit brain to his proportion. Votter. 


2. A part divided from the rest. 
3- A fmall anë diftin€ part of a writing or a book. 

Inftead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likenefs of matter 
came nearédi? to each /eé#on of their law. Floaker. 

The prodoétion of volatilg falts I referve ’till I mention 


them in another /eéfioen. Boyle. 

Without breaking tn upon the conneétion of his language, 
it is hardly poffible to give a diftin&t view of his feveral argu- 
ments in diftin&t /eZ7fons. Locke. 


SECTOR. 2. f. [ feéfeur, French.] In geometry. 
Sector an lettre ment made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and fometimes a piece to turn out to make a true fquare, 
with lines of fines, tangents, fecants, equal parts, rhumbs, 


SEC 


polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and folids. Iris generally 
ufeful in all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and par- 
ticularly contrived for navigation, furveying, aftronomy, dial- 
ling, and projection of the fphere. All the lines of the Seftor 
can be accommodated to any radius, which is done by taking 
off all divifions parallelwife, and not Iengthwife ; the ground 
of which practice is this, that parallels to the bafe of an plain 
triangle, bear the fame proportion to it as the parts of he legs 
above the parallel do to the whole legs. Fla ris. 

SE’CULAR. adj. [ fecularis, Latin ; Tiir: French.] 

x. Not fpiritual ; relating to affairs of the prefent world; not 
holy ; worldly. 

This in every feveral man’s actions of common life, ap- 
pertaineth unto moral; in publick and pelitick fecu.'ar affzirs, 
unto civil wifdom. Fiovker. 

‘Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 

Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 

Scewlar pow'r, though feigning {till to act 

By {piritual. MMilton. 

2. [In the church of Rome.] not bound by monaftick rules. 

‘Thofe northern nations eafily embraced the religion of thofe 
they fubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and 
reverence, and thereby eafe to the clergy both /ecu/er and re- 
gular. Lemple. 

In France vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, /ecu/ar and reli- 
gious, live upon the labours of others. Addifen. 

3- [Seculaire, Fr.] Happening orcoming onceina /ec/e or centurv. 

‘The f:cular year was kept but once in a century. Addifon. 

SECULA’‘RITY. 2. f. [from /ecular.] Worldlinefs; attention 
to the things of the prefent life. 

Littlene(s and /ecularity of {pirit is the greateft enemy to 
contemplation. Burnet. 

To SE'CULARIZE. wv. a. [ fecularisfer, Fr. from fecular.] 

x. To convert from fpiritual appropriations to common ufe. 

2. To make worldly. 

SE/CULARLY. adv. [from fecu'ar.] In a worldly manner. 

Se’cuLarwess. 7. f. [from fecu/ar.] Worldlinefs. 

SE'CUNDINE. n. f. [ fecondines, fecondes, Fr. fecundz, viz. partes 
quod nafcenteminfantem fequarntur. Ainfw.] “The membrane 
in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. 

The cafting of the fkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the /ecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for the 
JSecundine is but a general cover, not thaped according to the 
parts, but the fkin is. Bacon. 

Future ages lie 

‘Wrapp’d in their facred fecundine afleep. Cowley. 

If the fetus be taken out of the womb inclofed in the Jè- 
cundines, it will continue to live,and the blood to circulate. Ray. 

SECURE. aj- [ fecurus, Latin.] 


i. Free from fear; exempt from terrour; eafy; affured. 


Confidence then bore thce on /ecure z 
To meet no danger. ALG) n. 
One maid fhe had, belov’d above the reft; 
Secure of her, the fecret fhe confefs’d. Dryden. 
In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tafte ; 
Of future life fecure, forgetful of the paft. Dryden. 
But thou, /ecwre of foul, unbent with woes ; 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 


We live and act as if we were perfe€lly /ecure of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. Atterbury. 
The portion of their wealth they defign for the ufes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of thefe publick repofitories, 
Jfecure that it will be well employed. Atterbury. 
It concerns the moft /eeure of his ftrength, to pray tc God 
not to expofe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
2. Carelefs; wanting caution; wanting vigilance. 
3- Free from danger ; {fafe. 
Let us not then fufpeét our happy ftatc, 
As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. 
eflapus next, 
Secure of fteel, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears. Dryden. 
4. It has fometimes of before the object in all its fenfes; but 
more properly from before ewr/, or the canje of eu'l. 
Haply too fecure of our difcharge 


Aflilton. 


From penalty. Afiiton. 
Secure frem fprtune’s blows, 

Secure what I cannot lofe, 

In my {mall pinnace I can fail. D> yden. 


To Secu’RE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
x. To make certain ; to put out of. hazard; to afcertain. 
Nothing left 
‘That might his happy ftate fecure, 


Secure from outward force. Aiton. 
I fpread a cloud before the victor’s fight,. 

Suftain’d the vanquifh’d, and fecur’d his flight ; 

Ev’n then fecur’'d him, when I fought with joy 

The vow’d deftruGiion of ungrateful Troy. Dr der. 


Actions have their preference, nqt according to the tran- 
fient pleafure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, 
but as they ferve to f/ecure that perfect durable happinefs here- 


after. ocke. 
Truth 
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‘Truth and certainty are not /ècured by innate principles; but 
men are in the fame uncertain floating eftate with as without 
them. R Lecke. 

That prince who fhall be fo wife as by citablifhed Jaws of 
liberty to fecure protećtion to the honeft induftry of mankind, 
againit the oppreffion of power, will quickly be too hard for 


his neighbours. ; Locke. 
Deeper to wound, fhe fhuns the fight ; 
She drops her harms to gain the field : 
Secures her conqueft by her flight, 
And triumphs when fhe feems to yield. Prior. 


Nothing can be, more artful than the addrefs of Ulyffes : he 
Jecures himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu- 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. Broome. 

2. To protcét; to make fafe. 

Where two or three f{ciences are purfued at the fame time, 
if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter- 
taining, to fecure the mind from wearithefs. atts. 

3. Toinfure. 
4. To make faft. 
SECURELY. adv. [from fecure.] Without fear; carelefly ; 
without danger ; fafely. 
Love, that had now long time /ecure/y flept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 


7Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. Spenfer. 
"Tis done like He€tor, but /ecure/y done, 

A little proudly, and great deal mifprizing , 

The knight oppos’d. isa ial 
His daring foe /ecurely him defy’d. slton. 
A foul that can f.urely death defy, 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden. 


We upon our globe’s laft verge fhall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know, 

And on the lunar world securely pry. Dryden. 

Whether any of the reafonings are inconfiftent, I /ecure/y 
leave to the judgment of the reader. Atterbury. 

SECU“REMENT. 2. /. [from /ecure.] The caufe of fafety ; pro- 
tection ; defence. 

They, like Judas, defire death ; Cain, on the contrary, grew 
afraid thereof, and obtained a facurement from it. rowr. 

SE'CURITY. 7. f- [ fecurité, Fr. fecu: itas, Lat. from ficure.] 
I. Careleffnefs ; freedom from fear. 

Marvellous f/ecurity is always dangerous, when men will not 
believe any bees to be in a hive, until they have a fharp fenfe 
of their ftings. Hayward. 

2. Vitious careleffnefs ; confidence; want of vigilance. 
‘There is fcarce truth enough alive to make focieties fecure ; 
but fecurity enough to make fellowfhips accurft. Shake/peare. 
How fenfelefs then, and dead a foul hath he, 
, Which thinks his foul doth with his body die ; 
Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be, 
& That he might fin with more /ecurity. 
3. Protection ; defence. 

If the providence of God be taken away, what /ecurity have 
we againft thofe innumerable dangers to which human nature 
is continually expofed ? Tilotfon. 

4- Any thing given as a pledge or caution; infurance; affurance 
for any thing. 

When tbey had taken /ecurity of Jalon, they let them go. 

Als xvii. Q. 

It is poffible for a man, who hath the appearance of reli- 
gion, to be wicked and an hypocrite ; but it is impoff&ible for 
aman, whoopenly declares againft religion, to give any rea- 
fonable fecurity that he will not be falfe and cruel. Swift. 

Exchequer bills have been gencrally reckoned the fureft and 
moft facred of all zc» ities. Swift. 

The Romans donot feem to have known the fecret of paper 
credit, and /ecurities upon mortgages. Arbuthnot. 

5. Safety ; certainty. 

Some, who gave their advice for entering into a war, al- 
leged that we fhould have no /e.urity for our trade, while Spain 
was fubject to a prince of the Bourbon family. res ie 

Se’pan. 2. f. [from /edes, Latin.] A kind of portable coach ; 
a chair. 
Some beg for abfent perfons, feign them fick, 

Clofe mew’d in their fedans for want of air, 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. Dryden. 

By a tax of Cato’s it was provided, that women’s wearing 
cloaths, ornament and fedan, exceeding 121 2. xr s. 10d. half- 

enny, fhould pay 30s. inthe hundred pound value. /réuthn. 
SEDATE. adj. [ fedatus, Latin.] Calm; quiet; ftill; un- 
ruffed ; undifturbed; ferene. 
With count’nance calm and foul /edate, 

‘Thus Turnus. Dryden. 

Difputation carrics away the mind from that calm and /z- 
date temper which is fo neceflary to contemplate truth. /Vaits. 

SEDA‘/TFLY. adv. from fedate.) Calmly; without difturbance. 

‘That has moft weight with them that appears /edately to 

come from their parents@eafon. Locke. 
SEDA‘TENESsS. n. f. [from /edate.] Caltmncfs ; tranquillity ; 
ferenity ; frecdom from difturbance. 


Davies. 
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There is a particular Jedatenefs in their converfation and be- 
haviour that qualifics them for council, with a great intrepi- 
dity that fits them for aétion. Addifon 

SE°DENTARINESS. 2. f. [from Jedentary.] The ftate of being 
totem 3 inadctivity. B 
SEDENTARY. adj. [ fedentaire, French ; JSedentario, Italian ; 
Jedentarius, from fedeo, Latin.) = 

x. Paffed in fitting itill; wanting motion or a&ion. 
A fedentary life, appropriate to all {ftudents, crufhes the 


bowels; and, for want of itirring the body, fuffers the {pixits 
to lie dormant. 


aruey. 
The blood of labouring people is more denfe and heney 
than of thofe who live a edentary life. Arbuthnot. 
2. Torpid; ina&tive ; fluggifh; motionlefs. 
The fedentary carth, 
That better might with far lefs compafs move, 
Serv’d by more noble than herfelf, attains 
Her end without leaft motion. Ailton 
"Till length of years ý 
And fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfcure. Ailton. 


The foul, confidered abftraétedly from its paffions, is of a 
remifs fedentary nature, flow in its refolves, and languifhin 
in its executions. Addifon. 

SEDGE. z. /: [yxcx, Saxon ; whence, in the provinces, a 


narrow flag is called a fag or feg.] A growth of narrow 
flags; a narrow flag. 


‘I’ one layeth for turf and for fedee. Tuffer. 
The current, that with gentle ee glides, ws 

Thou know’ft, being ftopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But when his fair courfe is not hindered, 

He makes fweet mufick with th’ enamel’d ftones, 

Giving a gentle kifs to every /edge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And fo by many winding nooks he ftrays, 

With willing fport, to the wild ocean. 

Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in /edges hid ; 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the waving /edges play with wind. Sbake/peare. 

In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that fhineth as the 

low-worm, is chiefly upon fens and martfhes ; yet is not 
een but in the height of fummer, and /edge or other green of 
the fens ae as good fhade as bufhés. Bacon. 

He hid himfelf in Se og es adjoining. Sandys. 

My bonds Toraks, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongit the /edges, all the night lay hid. 
Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And drooping /edge, fhall his Armenia mourn. 
Sk8’pcGyr. adj. [from [deed Overgrown with narrow flags. 
n the gentle Severn’s /e.gy bank, 

In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the beft part of an hour, 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 

Old father Thames rais’d up his reverend head, 

But fear’d the fate of Simoeis would return: 

Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed, 
And fhrunk his waters back into his urn Dryden. 
SE’DIMENT. 2. f. [fediment, French ; Sedimentum, Lat.] That 
which fubfides or fettles at the bottom. 

The falt water rifes into a kind of fcum on the top, and 
partly goeth into a /ediment in the bettom, and fo is rather a 
feparation than an evaporation. Bacon. 

It is not bare agitation, but the /ediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water. South. 

‘That matter funk not down ’till laft of all, fettling at the 
furface of the fediment, and covering all the reft. Woodward. 

. [ fedition, Fr. feditio, Latin.] A tumult 3; an 


Shake/peare. 


Denham. 
Dryden. 


Shake /p. 


SEDI TION. 2. f: 
infurrection ; a popular commotion; an uproar. 
‘That funfhine brew’d a fhow’r for him, 
‘That wafh’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 


And heap’d {edition on his crown at home. Shake/p. 

In foothing them we nourifh, ’gainft our fenate, 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. - Shakefp. 
Sepi’rious. adj. [ feditieunx, Fr. feditiojus, Latin.] Fa€tious 


with tumult; turbulent. 
‘The caufe, why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerfet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the ftate. Shake/peare. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenbotough, at that time, 


did not appear yet in this feditious behaviour. Clarendon. 
Thou return’it 
From flight, /editious angel. Milton. 
But if fhe has deform’d this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and /editious rife, 
In everlaftiug darknefs muit fhe lie ; 
Still more unhappy that fhe cannot die. Prior. 


SEpI’TIOUSLY. adu. 
factious turbulence. 

SEDI'TIOUSNESS. 7n. /. [from /editious.] ‘Turbulence ; difpofi- 
tion to {edition. 


from /feditious.} ‘“TCumultuoufly; with 


Ze 


Zo SEDU’CE. v. a. [ feduco, Latin; f{eduire, French.] To 
draw afide from the right; to tempt; to corrupt ; to deprave; 
to miflead ; .to deccive. 

*T is meet 
: That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who fo firm that cannot be /educ’d ? 
Me the gold of France did not /educe, 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 
The fooner to effeét what I intended. 
A beauty-waining and diftreffled widow, 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion. Shake/peare. 
In the latter times fome fhall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to /educing {pirits. 1 Lim. 

I fhall never gratify the {pightfulnefs of a few with any 
finifter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom E sexcnge frauds 
have /educed. mg Charles. 

Subtle he necds muft be who could /educe 
Angels. : 

Nor let falfe friends /educe thy mind to fame, 
By errogating Johnfon’s hoftile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praife, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raife. Dryden. 

SEDU’CEMENT. 7. f. [from /educe.] Pra&tice of fedudlion ; art 
or means ufed in order to feduce. 

‘To feafon them, and win them early to the love of virtuc 
and true labour, ere any flattering /educement or vain principle 
feize them wandering, fome eafy and delightful book of edu- 


Shake/p. 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


cation fhould be s:ead to them. Milton. 
Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pow’r, 
The nymph’s /educements, and the magick bow’r. Pope. 


SEDU'CER. 7. /. [from /educe.] One who draws afide from the 
right; a tempter; a corrupter. 
Grant it me, O king; otherwife a /educer flourifhes, and a 
poor maid is undone. Shakefpeare. 
‘There is a teaching by reftraining /educers, and fo removing 


the hindrances of knowledge. South. 
The foft /educer, with enticing looks, 
‘The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 
He whofe firm faith no reafon could remove, 
Will melt before that gy eared love. Dryden. 
SEDvU’cIBLE. adj. [from /educe.] Corruptible; capable of 
being drawn afide. 


“I he vicious example of ages paft poifons the curiofity of 

thefe prefent, affording a hint of fin unto feducible fpirits. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which our af- 

fections have over our fo eafly /educible underftandings. G/anv. 
SEDUCTION. es [ fedudtion, Fr. fedué?tus, Latin ] The a&t 
of feducing ; the act of drawing afide. 

Whatfoever mens faith, patience, or perfeverance were, 
any remarkable indulgence to this fin, the /edué#ion of Balaam, 
were fure to bring judgments. tLammond. 

To procure the muferies of others in thofe extremities, 
wherein we hold an hope to have no fociety ourfelves, is a 
ftrain above Lucifer, and a project beyond the primary /educ- 
tion of hell. Brown’s Vid. Err. 

W hereby is evident the eafy f/edué?icn of men, neither jn- 
quiring into the verity of the fubftance, nor reforming upon 
repuenance of circumftances. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

I he deceiver foon found out this foft place of Adam’s, and 
innocency itfelf did not fecure him from this way of /educ- 


tion. Glanville. 
Helen afcribes her feduZ?ion to Venus, and mentions nothing 
of Paris. P ope. 


A woman who is above flattery, and defpifes all praife, but 
that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 
morally fpcaking, out of reach of /edué?icn. _ Clariffa. 

SEpu‘LiTy. 2. f- j ngapi Latin.] Diligent affiduity ; labo- 
rioufnefs ; induftry; application; intenfenefs of endeavour. 

Man oftentimes purfues, with great f/edulity and carneftnefs, 
that which cannot ftand him in any ftead for vital pur- 
pofe. FIooker. 

Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be the fame /edu/ity and indefatigable 
induítry in mens enquiries into it. : South. 

SE’DULOUS adj. [ jedulus, Latin.] Affiduous; induftrious ; 
laborious; diligent; painful. 
Not /edulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem’d. Milton. 

What fignifies the found of words in prayer, without the 
affection of the heart, and a /edu/lows application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead us to fuch an end. L’E/frange. 

The goat, now bright amidft her fellow ftars, 

Kind Amalthza reach’d her teat, diftent 

With milk, thy early food : the "bag ecg bee 

Diftill’d her honey on thy purple lips. i Prior. 

The bare majority of a few reprefentatives is often pro- 
cured by great induftry and application, wherein thofe who 
engags im the purfuits of malice are much more /edulous than 
fuch as would prevent them. Swift 
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Se/DULOUSLY. adu. [from /edulous.] Affiduouflys indufiri- 
oufly ; laborioufly ; diligently ; painfully. 

he ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of 
facred writ, were moft /eduloufly, moft religioufly guarded by 
them. Governimert of the Tenzue. 
All things by experience 
Are moft improved ; then /edulou/ly think 

To meliorate thy ftock, no way or rule 


Be uneflay’d. PI i's, 
SE’ DULOUSNESS. ef {from /edulous.] Affiduity ; affiduoul- 
nefs; induftry ; diligence. 
See. n. f- Len, Latin.} The feat of epifcopal power; the 
diocefs of a bifhop. 


You, my lord archbifhop, 

Whofe /ee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 

Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning 4nd good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence, 

The dove and every bleffed {pirit of peace ; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war? 

It is a fafe opinion for their /es, 
and for themfelves, if they be wife. 

The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in cafe of any great 
calamity that fhould endanger the holy /ee. Addifon. 

Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three or four 
fees were often united to make a tolerable competency. Swift. 


To SEE. v. a. preter. J faw; part. pafi. feen. [yeon, Saxon; 
fien, Dutch.] 


xr. To perceive by the eye. 
Dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
Pd fay I had eyes again. 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; 
the /eeing of it. 


Shakcfp . 
empires, and kingdoms ; 
Bacon. 


SL ef care. 
I was difmayed at 


Lfaiah, 
{peak that which I have /zen with my father, and a aE 
that which you have /een with you:s. Fe. vii. 28. 


e'll lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes /c-n, ar gods and heroes fee. Dryden. 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fore eyes: If you have more pleafuie in the tafte of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the pleafure of /eeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Lecke. 

I fee her fober over a fampler. Pope. 
2. To obferve; to find. 
Seven other kine came up, 
for badnefs. 
Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence iffu’d forth a {py. Asi ton. 

Give them firft one fimple idea, and fee that they perfectly 
comprehend it, before you go any fartker. ocke. 

The thunderbolt we /ee ufed by the preatcft poet of Aucuf- 
tus’s age, to exprefs irrefiftible force in battle. Add jon. 

3- To difcover; to defcry. 
Who is fo grofs 

As cannot /ee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold but fays he sees it not? 

When fuch ill dealings muft be /zen in thought. Shake/peare. 

4- Toconverfe with. 

‘The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wifdom and prudence by /eeing men, and con- 
verfing with people of different tempers and cuftoms. Locke. 

g. To attend; toremark. 
I had a mind to /ze him out, and therefore did not care for 
contradićting him. Addifon. 
Yo SEE. v. 7. 
x. To have the power of fight; to have by the eye perception 
of things diftant. 
Who maketh the /eeing or the blind? have not I the Lord ? 
Ex. iVe EX 
Air hath fome fecret degree of light; otherwife cats and 
owls could not /ee in the night. Baon. 
Could you "Sg into my fecret foul, 
There you might read your own dominion doubled. Dryden. 
2. To difcern without deception. 

Many fagacious perfons will find us out, will look under our 
matk, and /ee through all our fine pretenfions, and difcern the 
abfurdity of telling the world that we believe one thing when 


lean flefhed, fuch as I never aw 
Genefis. 


we do the contrary. T rilotfon. 
You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and form your pen 
from thofe general notions. Fel. or. 

3. To enquire; to diftinguifh. 
See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. Shaite/p. 


4. Tobe attentive. 
Mark and perform it, /ee’/7 thou ; for the fail 
Of any point in’t fhall be death. Shakefpcare. 
5. To fcheme ; to contrive. 
Caffio’s a proper man: 


let me fte now ; 
‘To get his place. 


Shake/pe. re. 


Sac 


SEE 


Sag. interjeétion. [Originally the imperative of the verb /ze.] 
Lo; lovk; obferre; behold. 
See, fee! upon the banks of Boyne he ftands, 
By his own view adjufting his commands. 
See / the fole blifs hcav’n could on all beftow, 
Which who but feeds can taftc, but thinks can know ? Pope. 
See what it is to have a poet in your houfe. Pepe. 
SEED. 2. /. [yæb, Saxon; feed, Danifh ; faed, Dutch.) 
1. The organiled particle produced by plants and animals, from 
which new plants and animals are generated. 
If you can look into the feeds of time, 
And fay which grain will grow and which will not, 


Halifax. 


Speak then to me. Shake/peare. 
Seed of a year old is the beft, though fome /eed and grains 
taft better chan others. acon. 


That every plant has its /eed is an evident fign of divine 
providence. é - More. 
Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the grafs- 
leaved tribe, come up without two rg leaves; which to me 
is an argument that they came all of /eed, there being no rea- 
fon elfe why they fhould produce two fred leaves different from 
the fubfequent. Ray. 
Jutt gods! all other things their like produce ; 
‘The vine arifes fiom her mother’s juice : 
When feeble plants or tender flow’rs decay, 


‘They to their feed their images convey. Prior. 
In the fouth part of Staffordthir e they go to the Jorek for 
ortimer. 


feed corn. 
2. Firft principle ; original. i 
The feed of whatloever perfect virtue groweth from us, is 


a right opinion touching things divine. Fdfooker. 
3- Principle of production. ; 
Praife of great acts he fcatters as a /eed, 
Which nfåy the like in coming ages breed. FF aller. 


4- Progeny; offspring ; defcendants. 
Next him king Lear in happy peace long, reign’d ; 
But had no iffue male him to facceed, 
~ But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly fed. Spenfer. 
‘The thing doth touch 
The main of all your ftates, your blood, your /zed. Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his /eed into the t too. Lotke. 
5. Race; generation; birth. 
Of mortal /eed they were not heldy 
Which other mortals fo excel’d ; 
And beauty too in fuch-excels, 
Ag your’s, Zeltnda ! claims no lefs. Waller. 
Zo SEED. v. n. [from the moun,] To gow to perfect matu- 
rity fo as to fhed the feed. 
Whhate’er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
‘. By an equivocal birth, ~ . ‘ 
Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 
‘They pick up all the old roots, except what they defign for 
feed, which they let fYand to fed the next year. Afortimer. 
SE'EDCAKE. 2. f. [ feed and cake.] A fweet cake interfperfed 
with warm aromatick feeds. 
Remember, wife, 


The {eedcake, the pafties, aud furmeħty pot- Tuffer. 
SEEDLIP. è n. f. A veffel in which the fower carries his 
SEÉDLOP. feed. Ainfiworth. 


SE'EDFEARL. 7z. /. ( feed and rl Small ins of rl. 

In the P A AAR or frysas A ear aian a if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be caft in whole, they will be 
carried in fwarms from the bottom to the top. Boyle. 

SE EDPLOT. 7. £ Lees and plot.] The ground on which plants 
are fowed to be afterwards rraifplanted: 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed with an uni- 
verfal ftore in him‘elf to the prianeigag of all nature: that is 
the matter and /eedplot ; there are the feats of all egonen: and 
invention. en. Jobnfon. 

Hurhility is a /eedplot of virtue, efpeciálly Chriftian, 
which thrives beft when “tis too deep rooted in the humble 
lowly heart. FLammond. 

Tt will not be unufeful to prefent a full narration of this re- 
bellion, looking back to thofe paflages by which the /zedplots 
were made and framed, from whence thofe mifchiefs have 
fucceflively grown. Clarendon. 

SE EDTIME. n. f. [ feed and time.] ‘The feafon of fowing. 

While the earth remaineth, /eedtime and harveft fhall not 
ceafe. s Genefis. 

If he would have two tributes in one year, he muft give 
them two /eedtimes, and two harvefts. acon. 

The firft rain fell upon the /eedtime about October, and was 
to make the feed to root; the latter was to fill the ear. Brown. 

Their verv /eedtime was thcir harveft, and 7 fowing tares 
ecay of Picty. 


ay 
Sceedtimne and harveft, ry froft, 
Shall hold tbeir courfe, ’till fire purge all things. Milton. 
He that too curioufly obferves the face of the heavens, b 


miffing his ‘eedtime, will lofe the hopes of his harveft. Atteré. 
Ne CXRVIL . 


SEE 


SEEDLING. a. f. [from feed.] A young plant juft fifen from 
the feed. . 
Carry into the fhade fuch /eedlinzs or plants as are for their 
choicenefs referved in pots. Luchn. 
SE EDNESS. 7. f- os feed.] _ Seedtime 5 the time of fowing. 
lofloming time 
From the /eedne/s the bare fallow brings 
The teeming foyfon. Shakefpeare. 
SE'EDSMAN. 2. /. [ feed and man.) The fower; he that {cat- 
térs the feed. 
° The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes : as it cbbs, the /zed/man 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain, 


And fhortly comes to harveft. Shake/peare. 
See’py. adj. [from feed.] Abounding with feed. 
SERING. 7. f- piraan fee-] Sight; vifion. 
Love adds a precious /eeing to the eye. Shake/peare. 
SEE'ING. adu. [v# gue, French; from fee. It would be 


SEE’ING that. more mmatically written, as in French, 
jeen that, or provided that.] Since; fith; it being fo that. 
Why fhould not they be fo well victualled for fo long time, 
as the fhips are ufually for a year, /eeing it is eafier to keep 
victuals on land than water? Spenfer. 
How fhall they have any trial of his doétrinc, learning, 
and ability to preach, feeing that he may not publickly either 
teach or exhort, becaufe he is not yet called to the miniftry ? 
: í IF bitgiftes 
Secing every nation affords not experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the 
languages of thofe people who have been moft induftrious af- 
ter wifdom. Ailton. 
Seeing they explained the phenomena of vifion, imaginá- 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that fow 
from the furfaces of bodies, and by their fubtlet penetrate 
any obftacle, and = retain the exact lineaments of the feveral 
bodies from which they proceed : in confequence of this hy- 
pothefis they maintained, that we could have no phantafy of 
any thing, t what did really fubfift either intire or in its 
feveral òè Bentley. 
To SEEK. v. a. pret. J fought; part. palf. fought. [yecan, Sax. 
foecken, Dutch.) 
G Ko Ey for; to fearch for. r 
e did range the town to /eeé# me out. Shake/peare. 
I havea en ain fairy, that fhal] /eek diaii 
The fquirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 
Becaufe of the money returned in our facks, are we brought 
in, that he may fek occafion againft us, and take us, for bond- 
men. ; Genefis. 
He feeketh unto him a curining workman, to prepare a gra- 


ven image. Laiah. 
Seek thee a man which mony go with thee. Tob. 
The king meant not to /éeé out nor to decline fighting with 
them, if they put themfelves in his way. Clarendon. 
Sweet peace, where do’ft thou dwell ? 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know ; 
I fought thee in a fecret cavc, 
And afk’d if peace were therc. LHerber?. 
So fatal *twas to /eeé temptations out ! 
Moft confidence has ftill moft caufe to doubt. Dryden. 


We muft /ee# out fome other original of power for the go- 
vernment of politicks than this of Adam, or elfe there will be 
none at all in the world. Locke. 

2. To folicit; to endeavour to gain. 
Others tempting him, /oxght of him a fign. Luke. 

The young lions roar after their prey, and ed their meat 


from God. Pfalms. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleft us, unlefs weourfelves - 
Sreé them with wandring thoughts. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands defir’d, 
And what we /eek# of you, of us requir’d. Dryden. 
3. To goto find, 
t us feck death, or, he not found, fupply 
His office. Alton. 
Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet fought the Phrygian fhore. Dryden. 
Like fury feiz’d the reft; the progrefs known, 
All ek the mountains, and forfake the town. Dryden. 
ince great Ulyfies fought the Phrygian plains, 
Within thefe walls inglorious filence reigns. Pope. 
Indulge one labour more, 
And feck Atrides on the Spartan fhore. Pope. 
4. To purfue by fecret machinations. 
I had a fon, 
Now outlaw’d from my blood; he /ought = life. 
Shake/peare. 
David faw that Soul was come out to /eeé his life. xr Sa. 
To SEEK. VU. n. 
1. To make fearch; to make inquiry ; to endeavour. 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. Tfaiah. 
hy fhould he mean me ill, or feek to harm? AZi/ton. 
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Afk not what pains, nor further /eek to know 
-Their procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
I have been forced to relinquifh that opinion, and have en- 


‘deavourced to /eeé after forme better reafon. Adai on. 
@ To make purfuit. 
Violent men have (-vzght after my foul. P/a ms. 


If thy brother’s ox or fheep go aftray, it fhall be with thee 
until thy brother ce- after it. Lie.tcronomy. 
3- Jo apply to; to ufe folicitation. 
All the earth or g/t to Solomon, to hear his wifdom. Kiss. 
Unto his habitation fhall ye fees, aim ~ eler thou f.: 


come. Deutera ty 
4- To endeavour aft-r. 
Being a man of expe.icnce, he wi 1 ° 


PO ES a 
that which the young prince /zzefrt r oi a ai 
To Seex. [An adverbial tnode o- . e ^u s 

meafures, knowledge, or exp . `~ 

Being brought and transfe ied from other fervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thofe, yet inthefe they 
will be new to f/eeé; and before they have gathered experience, 
they fhall buy it with great lofs to his majefty. “peer 
Unpraétis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to fet. Titon. 
But they mifplace them all ; 
And are as much to /eeé in other things, 
As he that only can defign a trec, 
Would be to draw a fhipwreck. Rofcommon. 
SE'EKER. 7. /. [from feet.] One that feeks; an inquirer. 
Though I confefs that in philofophy I'm a feeker, yet can- 
not believe that a fceptick in philofophy muft be one in divi- 
nity. Gilanvi.le. 
A language of avery witty volatile people, /cekers after no- 
velty, and abounding with variety of notions. Locke. 
See Ksorrow. 2. f. [ feeé and /or70w.] One who contrives to 
give himfelf vexation. 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou /cekforrou:, Klaius, them among - 
Indecd thou faidft it was thy friend to fee, 
Strephon, whofe abfence feem’d unto thee long. 
To SEEL. wv. a. Aa to feal, French.) To clofe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time feeled or clofed. f 
Now fhe brought them to fee a /eeled dove, who the blinder 
fhe was, the higher fhe ftrave. Sidney. 
As gentle hind, whofe fides with cruel fteel 
‘Through lanced, her bleeding life does rain ; 
While the fad pang approaching fhe does feel, 
Brays out her lateft breath, and "p her eyes doth feel. Spen/- 
Mine eyes no more on vanity fhall feed, 
But /eeled up with death fhall have their deadly meed. Spen/f- 
Come, /eeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakefpcare. 
Some ambitious men feem as fcreens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy ; for no man will take fuch parts, unlefs he 
be like the /ec/ed dove, that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fee about him. Bacon. 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a feeled dove, his crime fhall be his punifhment, 
To be depriv’d of fight. Denham, 
To SEEL. v. zn. | yyWan, Saxon.] To lean on one fide. . 
When a fhip /ee/s or rowls in foul weather, the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 
Seu’t y. adj. (from yeel, lucky time, Saxon.] 
xy. Lucky ; i tig? & 
My fel theep like well below, 
For they been hale enough and trow, 
And liken their abode. 
2. Silly ; foolifh ; fimple. Spen/fer. 
Peaceck and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
Are very ill neighbours to fey poor hop. Tuffer. 
To SEEM. v. +». [ sembler, French; unlefs it has a Teutonick 
original, as ‘ee y ceitair ly l as.] 
x1. Tc appear; to makea fh w; to have femblance. 
Ny lord, you’ve loit a friend, indeed ; 
And I dare fwear, you borrow not that face 


2 lofs 


S idney. 


Sfenfer. 


Of feemıng forrow s itis sure your own. Shakefp. 
Speak: we will not truft o.rcyes 
Without our e1rs: thou art not what thou fem’. Shake/p. 


So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words l 
All feem’d well pleas’d ; all /zem d, but were not all. Ad/ton. 
In holy nuptials ty’d ; 


A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. Dryden. 
Obfcrve the youth 
Already /eems to {nuff the vital air. Dryden. 


2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It /eems to me, that the true reafon why we have fo few 
verfions which are tolerable, is becaufe there are fo few who 
have all the talents requifite for tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In S/ akefpeare, to feem, perhaps fignifies to be beautiful. 
` Sir, there fhe ftands : 

If aught within that little /eeming Cubftance 

May fitly like your grace, 

She’s there, and fhe is your’s. 

we 


Shakefpeare. 


5S E E 


4. Jt Seems. A phrafe hard to be explained. It fomet me, 
fignifies t' at there is an appearance, though no reality; but 
pene >'y itis ufed ironically to condemn the thing mentioned, 
Wo 2 ~ [latin peee, or the old Enphth forjest}. Ld mits 
- * negotii ícilicot. Tis, it feem:, is to be my tafk. 

‘I bhe ea.th by thefe, ’tis faid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 
Who, grow: adult, fo change, st feem , enjoy’d, 
Did male 2- ` emale propagate. 

s- It is fometiu-s + fight affirmation. 

A princ ~ aly, it feems, entertained his miftiefs upon a 
~reat I-". Addn, 


fo celma e. 


> urg’d by fuch impertinence, 

1 or2t . “4 feems, and took oftence. Add fon. 

J been ici ce. magiftrate; and had, it feems, exce- 

it high office jutrly and honourably. Atterbury. 

2” ~ that wnen fArft I was difcovered fleeping on the 

ground, tre emperor had early notice. Guliver. 
6. It appears to be. 

Here’s another difcontented paper, 

Found“in his pocket too ; and this, it feems, 

Rodorigo meant t’ have fent. Shake/peare. 

Jt feems the camel’s hair is taken by painters for the fkin 
with the hair on. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

SEE’MER. 2. f. [from /eem.] One that carries an appearance. 
Angelo fcarce confeffes 
‘That his blood ows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ftone: hence fhall we fee, 
If pow’r change purpofe, what our feemers be. 
SFE'MING. n. f- [from feem.] 
1. Appearance; íhow ; femblance. 
All good /eeminz, 
By thy revolt, oh hufband, fhall be thought 
Put on for villainy. 
Give him heedful note ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In cenfure of his /eeming. Shake/peare. 
2. Fair appearance. 

For you there’s rofemary and rue; thefe keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long. Shake/peare. 
3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their /eeming, than that a new Je- 
rufalem, being often fpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 
were themfelves that new Jerufalem. looker. 

His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With reafon to her feeming. Afiiton. 
SEE’MINGLY. adv. [from fzeming.] In appearance; in fhow ; 
in femblance. 
To this her mother’s plot, 
She, Seemingly obedient, likewife hath 
e 


Shake/p. 


Shatke/peare. 


Made promife to the doétor. Shake/peare. 
‘I hey to their viands fell, not /eemingly 
‘The angels, nor in midft. Afi /ton. 


I have touched upon them, though /ecmingly collateral to 
my fcope; and yet I think they are more than /eeminzly fo, 
fince they pertinently illuftrate my defign. Glanville. 

‘The city dame was fo well bred, as fčemingly to take all in 
good part. L’ Eftrange. 

The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 

If not aton’d, yet /eem ngly at peace. Dryden. 

‘This the father /cemingly complicd with ; but afterwards re- 
fuling, the fun was likewife fet afide. Addifon. 

They depend often on remote and /eemingly difproportioncd 


caufes. Sts EEI 

SEE“MINGNESS. 2. {/-- [from /eeminzg.] Plaufibility; fair ap- 
pearance. 

The /eemingne/s of thofe reafons perfuades us on the other 

fide. Digby. 


SEE MLINESS. 2. f. [from /eemly.] Decency; handfomencefs ; 
comelinefs ; grace ; beauty. 

W hen fubitantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, /cem/i- 
nefs with portlinefs, and currentnefs with ftayednefs, how can 
the ANERE found other than full of fweetnefs ? Camden. 

SEE’MLY. adj. [ foommelight, Danith, from foome, Iflandick, 
honcur or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 

Sufpence of judgment and exercife of charity were fafer and 
Jeemlier for Chriftian men, than the hot purfuit of thcfe con- 
troverfies. fiooker. 

I am a woman, Jacking wit 
To make a /eem/y anfwer to fuch perfons. Shake/p. 
The wife fafeft and /een./ief? by her hufband ftays. AZilton. 
May we enjoy 

Our humid produéts, and with /eeml, draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hofpitable love. Philips. 
SEE’MLY. adv. [fromthe adjcétive.] In a defcent manner; in 

a proper manner. 


‘There, /eerzly rang’d in peaceful order, ftood 


Ulyfles’ arms, now long difcus’d £o blood. Pope. 
SEEN. adj. [from fe.] Skilled; versed. 
Petruchio fhall offer me, difguis’d in fober robes, 
To old Baptift2as a fshoolmafter 
Wreell /een in mufick. Shaksjpeare. 


Noble 


SETI 


Noble Boyle, not lefs in nature /een, 
‘Than his great brother read in ftates and men. 
Sr’er. z. f. [from /ee.] 
xr. One who feces. 
Wee are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 


Dryden. 


and a feer of vifions. Addifon. 
2. A prophet; one who forefees future events. 
How foon hath thy prediction, /eer bleft ! 
Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 
Till time ftand fix’d ? Milton. 


By day your frighted /eers 

Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears, 

And with their eyes were foods: by night from dreams 

Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames, 

Starting amaz’d, {hall to the people fhow 

Emblems of heav’nly wrath and myftick types of woe. Prt. 

Sre’Rwoop. 7#. f? See SEARWoOoD. Bry wood. 
Caught, like dry ftubble fird, or lıke /eerwood; 

Yet from the wound enfu’d no purple flood, 

But look’d a bubbling mafs of frying: blood. Dryden. 

See’saw.n. f. [from /aw.] A reciprocating motion. 
His wit all /ee/aw, between that and this; 
Now high, now low, now matter up, now mifs, ? 
And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. 
To SEE'’'sSAw. V. 2. [from faw.] To move with a reciprocating 
motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
all of a fudden again on John’s fide; fo they went feefawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other. 4réut. 

Fo SEETH. v. a. preterite J fod or feethed; part. pall. fodden. 
{reobdan, Saxon ; foeden, Dutch.) To boil; to decoétin hot 
liquor. 


The Scythians ufed to /eeth the Alefh in the hide, and fo do 


the northern Irifh. Spenfer. 
Go, fuck the fubtile blood o” th” grape, 
“Till the high fever /eeth your blood to froth, 
.And fo {cape hanging. Shake/peare. 


Set on the gréat pot, and /eeth pottage for the fons of the 


prophets. 2 Kings. 
Zo SEETH.v. n. ‘To bein a ftate of ebullition ; to be hot. 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 


Which /eeth with fecret fire eternally, 

And intheir entrails, full of quick brimfton, 

Wourifh the flames, which spe À are warm’d upon. Spen/fer. 

E will make a complimental ult upon him 5 for my bufi- 
nefs f/eeths. Shake/peare. 

Lovers and madmen have en brains, 

Such fhaping fantafies, that apprehend 

Mere than cool reafon ever comprehends. Shakefpeare. 

‘The prieft’s fervant came, while the flefh was in /eetbing, 


with a flefh-hook, and ftuck it into the pah. x Samuel. 
Ser’ THER. 2. /: [from /eeth.] A boiler; apos 
‘The fire thus form’d, fhe fets the kettle on; 
Like burnifh’d gold the little /eether fhone. Dryden. 


SEGMENT. 2. f- ent, French ; /egmentum, Lat.] A re 
contained Soloed chant and an arch of the circle, oe i 
much of the circle as is cut off by that chord. 

Even unto a parallel fphere, and fuch as live under the poles 
for half a year, fome f/egments may appear at any time, and 
under any quarter, the fun not fetting, but walking round. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Their f/egments or arcs, which appeared fo numerous, for 
the moft part exceeded not the third part of a circle. Newton. 

Se’cnity. 2. f. [from /egnis, Latin.] Sluggifhnefs; inacti- 


vity- Di. 
To SE’GREGATE. v. a. 
To fet apart; to feparate from others. 
SEGREGA‘’IION. 2. f. [ fegregation, Fr. from fegregate.] Sepa- 
ration from others. 
What fhall we hear of this? 
A fevregation of the Turkiith fleet ; 
For do bnt itand upon the foaming fhore, 
The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shake/p. 
SEIGNEW rian. adj. [ from /eignior. ] Invefted with large 
powers; independant. 

Thofe lands were /ergneurial. Temple. 
SETGNIOR. n. /- [from fenior, Latin; feigneur, Fr.] A lord. 
The title of honour given by Italians. 7 . 
SE'IGNIORY. n. f. [ /eigneurie, Fr. from feignior.] A lordíhip 5 

a territory. 
O'Neal never had any feigniory over that country, but what 





by incroachment he got upon the Englifh. Spen,er. 
Were you not reftor’d 
To all the duke of Norfolk’s /eigniories ? Shake/peare. 


Hofea, in the perfon of God, fayeth of the Jews, they have 
reigned, but not by me; they have fet a /eigniory over them- 
felves: which place proveth plainly, that there are govern- 
ments which God dot t avow. Bacon. 

William Marfhal, of Pembroke, being lord of all 
leinfter, had royal jurifdiétion throughout that province, and 
every one of his five fons enjoyed that /eignisry fucceffively. 

Davies on Ireland. 


[ fegrezgo, Latin; fegreger, French.] Š 


S E L 


SE'IGNORAGE. n. f. [ feigneuriage, Fr. from feigzmsr.]} Autho- 
rity; acknowledgment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, and a part of the money 
coined to the crown for feignorage. 

To SE'IGNORISE. V. a. [from /eiguior.] To lord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make, 

As proud as he that feignori eth hell. Fairfax. 
SEINE. z. f. [yegne, Saxon ; fiine, fente, feme, French.] A net 
ufed in fithing. = 

They have cock-boats for paflengers, and /eine boats for 
taking of pilchards. Carew. 

SE’INER. a. /. [from feine.] A father with nets. 

Seiners complain with open mouth, that thefe drovers werk 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of fifhermen, and reap 
{mall gain to themfelves. Carew. 

To SEIZE. v. a. [ faifir, French.] 

x. To take poffeffion of; tografp; to lay hold on; to faftenon. 

In her fad brea{ft the piince’s fortunes rowl, 

And hope and doubt alternate /eize her foul. 

2. To take forcible pofleffion of by law. 

An efcheator of London had arrefted a clothier that was 
outlawed, and /eized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged by the higheft kind of judgment, that he 
fhould be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated and /eized, 
and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

3- To make poffeffed. 

o th’ one for wrong, the other ftrives for right: 

As when a griffin, /eizzd of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encount’rcth in his flight, 

Through wildeft air making his idle way. 

So Pluto, /eiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 

‘To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid, 

‘There grimly fmil’d, pleas’d with the beautcous prize, 

Nor envy'd Jove his funfhine and his fkies. sddifon. 

To SEIZE. v. n. To fix the grafp or the power on any thing. 

Faireft Cordelia, 

‘Thee and thy virtues here I ferze upon : 

Be’t lawful I take up what’s caft away ? Shake/peare. 

Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that neceffarily re- 
guires another of accufing: even Jezebel projects not to /zizeon 
Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Piety. 

SE'IZIN. i [ Jaifine, French. } 

x. [In law.] Is of two forts: fzifin in faĉ&t, and /zifin in law. 
Seifin in faĉt, is when a corporal pofleffion is taken: jeifin in 
law, is when fomething is done which the law accounteth a 
Jeifm, as an inrolment. ‘This is as much as a right to lands 
and tenements, though the owner be by wrong diffeized of 
them. Cower. 

2. The ac&t of taking poffeffion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and _/2i/in of his heart, 
and a power to difpofe of it as he pleafes. Decay of Piety. 
Seifin is the fame in the canon law as livery and /ei/m at the 
common law. Ayliffe. 

3- The things poffeffed. 

Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as fucceflors of 
the /eizin of their predeceffors. Tlale. 

SEIZURE. z. f. [from feize.] 

1. The act of feizing. 

2. The thing feized. 

Suffcient that thy pray‘rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by fentence when thou did ft tranfgrefs, 
Defeated of his /eizure, many days 
Giv’n thee of grace. Milton. 

3. The a& of taking forcible poffeffion. 

Thy lands, and all things that thou do’ft call thine, 
Worth /izure, do we feize into our hands. Shake/peare. 
In the general town he maintained a fzizure, and pofleffion 

of the whole. Wotton. 

Henry continued to burn proteftants, after he had caft off 
the pope; and his jomure of ecclefiaftical revenues cannot be 


Locké. 


Pope. 


Spen/fer. 


reckoned as a mark of the church’s liberty. Swift. 
4. Gripe; poficfiion. 
And thall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 
Unyoke this /efzure, and this kind regreet ? Shake/peare. 
Make o’er thy honour by a deed of truft, 
And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 


5. Catch. 

Let there be no fudden /efzure of a lapfed fyllable to play 
upon it. atts. 

Se’LcouTH. adj. [j*eld, rare, Saxon, and couth, known.] Un- 
common. Spenfer. The fame with uncouth. 

SE’LDOM. adv.  [yelean, rarely ; yeloon, more rarely , yel- 
borz, moft rar.ly. Seldan is fuppofed to be contracted from 
ulna; or peld, rare, and JPpenne, when, Saxon. Selden, 
Dutch ; feltan, arely; mot often; not fre- 
quently. à 

W ifdom and youth are /eldom joined in one; and the ordi- 
nary courfe of the world is more according to Job’s obferva- 
tion, who giveth men advice to feck wifdom amongft the an- 
cients, and in the length of days underítanding. looker. 

There is truc joy conveyed to the heart by preventing grace, 
which pardoning grace /eldom gives. South, 

Where 


German, ] 
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Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 

the feldomer it is feen itis the more valuable. Grew. 

Se’tpounNness. `z. f. [from feldom.} Uncommonnels ; infre- 
quency; rarcnefs; rarity. Little ufed. 

Degrees of well-dvoing there could be none, except perhaps 

in the /eldozane/s and oftennefs of doing well. _ Tooker. 

SE’LDSHOWN. adj. [ jeld and fsown. ] Seldom exhibited to 


view. 
Scldfhown flamins 
e Do scat anne the popular throngs. _ Shake/peare-. 
To SELE’CT. v. a. [ felet/us, Latin.] To chufein preference 


to others rejected. 


The footmen, /cleé¥ed out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminifhed, being now {fcarce eight thoufand ftrong. nolles. 
"I he pious chief situa: 


A hundred youths from all his train /e/eé?s. - 
Sere’cr. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely chofen ; chojce ; culled 
out on account of fuperiour excellence. 
To the nuptial bow’r 
I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav’n, 
And happy conftellations, on that hour 


Shed their /eleé7ef? influence. _ A4i lion. 
Seleé? from vulgar herds, with gar:lands gay, ies! 
z = 


A hundred bulls afcend the facred way. 
SELECTION. 2-/. [ JAS; Lat. from /eleé.] The act of 
lling or chufine; choice. : 
"LW Pile we fingle out feveral difhes, and reje&t others, the 
feleétion feems but arbitrary. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SELE/CTNESS. 73. f. [from /e/ecd.} The ftate of being felećt. 
SELECTOR. 2. f. [from /elecé.] He who felects. 
SELENOGRA’PHICAL. As JSelenographique, Fr. from fèlenogra- 
SELENOGRA’PHIÇK. p4y.-] Belonging to felenography. 
SELE'NOGRAPHY. 4%. /. [ Jelsnographie, Fr. cerrivn and yedPw.] 
A defcription of the moon. 
Hevelius, in his accurate /elenography, or defcription of the 
moon, hath well tranflated the Known appellations of regions, 
feas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 
SELF. pronoun. piur. Selves. | filba, Gothick; rýlf, rýlpa, Sax. 
F. alve, Dutch. ee, 
te aa yeca ER feems to be that of an adjective : 
very ; particular; this above others 5 fometimes, one’s own. 
Shoot another arrow that /e/f way 


Which you did fhoot the ° : Shake/p. 
‘The cruel minifters, by /e/f wand violent hands, 
Took off her life. Shakefpeare. 


On thefe hills the air is fo thin, that it is not fufficient 
to bear up ‘he body of a bird. Raleigh. 
At that /e/f moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. den. 
2. Itis united both to the perfonal pronouns, and to the neu- 
tral pronoun 7#, and is always added when they are uféd reci- 
procally, or return upon themfelves: as, JZ did not burt him, 
he hurt himfelf ; the pers hifs me, but I clap myfelf; thou love/? 
thyf€lf, though the world fco:ns thee. _ : f 
Self is that confcious thinking thing, which is fenfible or 
confcious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefsand mi- 
fery, and fo is concerned for it/e/f, as far as that confcioufhefs 
extends. [oe Locke. 
It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the nominative cafe: as, 
myfelf will decide it; I myfelf willcome; 4imfelf fhall revenge 
it. This ufe of /elf, eeu compounded, without the pronoun 
erfonal, is chie etical. a 
R Chmpmnmied vrici Baie a pronoun fubftantive, /e/f is in ap- 
pearance an adjective : joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun 
adjectives, it ieee a fubftantive. Even when compounded 
with im it is at laft found to be a fubftantive, by its variation 
in the plural, contrary to the nature of Englifh adjectives, as 
himfelf, them,elves. 

5. Adyfelf, himfelfy themfelves, and the reft, may, contrary to 
the analogy of my, Aim, them, be ufed as nominatives. i 
6. lt often adds only emphafis and force to the pronoun with 

which it is compounded. : 
Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
Jelves feems molt worthy of ourendeavour. _ _ . &dale. 
The fondnefs we have for felf, and the relation which other 
things have to our /e/wes, furnifhes another long rank of pre- 


judi Watts. 
udices. ' 
g Je fignifies the individual, as fubject to his own contem- 


plation or action. 
‘The fpark of noble courage now awake, 
And ftrive your excellent /e/f to excel. tes ye Spenfer. 
Since confcioufnefs always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he calls /e/f, and thereby 
diftinguifhes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this 
alone confifts perfonal identity, f. e. the famenefs of a Sagar 
ing. e. 
e ieis by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and 
aGlions, that it is Self” to it f/f now, and fo will be the fame 
felf, as far as the fame confcioufnefs can extend to actions paft 
or to come. oe Locke. 
8. It is much ufed in compofition, whichit is proper to explain 


SEL 


by a train of examples. It is to be obferved, that its compo- 
fition in Shake/peare is often harth. 

‘Phen held fhe her tongue, and caft down a /e/f accufing 
look, finding that in her felf fhe had fhor out of the bow of 
her affection a more quick opening of her mind, than fhe 


minded to have done. Sidney. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our /e/f-love, fo paffions do deceive, 
We think they hurt when moft they do affift. Sidney. 


Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 


Where by his words his /e/f-like cafe he knew. Sidney. 
Ah! where was firft that cruel cunning found, 

To frame of earth a veffel of the mind, 

Where it fhould be to /2//-deftru€tion bound ? Sidney. 
Before the door fat /e/f-confuming care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. Spenfer. 

My ftrange and /e/f-abufe, 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. Shake/pea: e. 


I have heard fo much, 
And with Demetrius thought t” have fpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of /e/f-affairs, 
My mind did lofe it. ’ Shake/peae 
INow know I aught 
a me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 
nlefs s ehariey be fometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 
When violence affails us. Shake/peare. 
He walks, and thar Jelf-chain about his neck, 


Which he forfwore. Shake/peare. 
It is in my power, in one (bom hour, 

To plant and o’erwhelm cuftom. Shakespeare. 
Flis treafons will fit blufhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day, 

But /e/f-affrighted tremble at his fin. Shakefpeare. 

he ftars above us govern our conditions ; 

Elfe eS oe Alger and mate could not beget 

Such different iffues. Shake/peare. 
Pm made of that /2//-metal as my fifter, 

And prize me at her worth. Shakefpeare. 


In my eat daye, when I had loft one fhaft, 
-S hot ae elay of the /e//-fame flight 

e /elf-fame way, wit 
To Ad, 5 


more advifed watch, 


the other forth. Shake/peare. 
‘ _He may do fome good on her: 
A peevifh /e/f-will’d harlotry it is. Shake/peare. 


But left mryfelf be ilty of /e/f-wrong, 

I’ll ftop mine ears againft the mermaid’s fong. Shake/peare. 
He conjun& and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

‘Tript me behind : being down, infulted, rail’d, 

Got praifes of the king, 


For him attempting who was /2/f-fubdu’d. Shake/pea 
The Everialting Gxt 7 T ist 
His canon ’gainft ys 7 el ee Shakefpeare. 


Know if his laft purpofe hold, 
Or whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe ? He’s full of alteration, 
And /elf-reproving. 
More or lefs to others paying, 
Than by fef- offences wei bine 3 
Shame to him whofe crue!” {triking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with M4 -caparifons, 
Point againft point rebellious, arm *gainft arm, 
Curbing his lavith {pirit. Shakefpeare. 
Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 
As felf-negieCting. Shake/peare. 
Anger is like 
A full hot horfe, who, being allow’d his way, 
Se/f-mettle tires him. 
Fis lords defire him to have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Before him through the city ; he forbids it, 
Being free from vainnefs and /2//-glorious pride. 
You promis’d 
To lay afide /e//-harming heavinefs, 
And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shake/peare. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their JSelf-will they 
di down a wall. encfis. 
he moft ordinary caufé of a fingle life is liberty, efpecially 
in certain /e/-pleafing and humorous minds, which are fo fen- 
fible of every reftraint as to think their girdles and garters to 
be bonds and fhackles. Bacon. 
Haft thou fet up nothing in competition with God 3; no 
pride, pleafure, profit, /e/f-love, or /e/f-intereft of thy own? 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 


Duppa. 
Up through the fpacious palace paffed fhe, 
‘To where the king’s proudly repofed head, 
If any can be foft to tyranny, 
And /e/f-tormenting fin, had a foft bed. Craf/haw. 
With 


3 
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NWVith a joyful willingnefs thefe /e/f-loving reformers took 
poffeffion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and fubfaftencc. tWValton. 

Repent the fin; but if the punifhment d 

Thou can’it avoid, /e/f-prefervation bids. Afiiton. 

Him faft flecpinz foon he found, 

In labyrinth of many a round /e/f-roll’d. Ali'ton. 

ft times nothing profit. more 

Than /e/f-cftcem, grounded on juft and right,” 

Well manag’d. 

Seif-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond with hcav'n. 
So virtue giv'n for loft, 

Depreit and overthrown, as fecm’d, 

Like that ,e/f-begotten bird, 
In th’ Arabian woods cmboft, 

That no fecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauft, 

From out her afhy womb now teem’d. 

He forrows now, rcpents, and prays contrite, 

My motions in him: longer than they move, 

His heart I know how variable and vain, 

Se f-lcft. 

Sen.ca approves this /e’/-homicide. 

Thy felf from flatt’ring /e/f-conceit defend, 

Nor what thou do’ft not know, to know pretend. Denham. 


Mi: ‘ten. 
Afilton. 


Adilton. 


Adi lion. 
Frakewill, 


Man’s that favage beaft, "whofe mind, 
From reafon to /el/f-love declin’d, ¢ 
Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham. 
arewel, my tears ; 
And my juft anger be nomore confin’d 
Denham. 


To vain complaints, or /e/f-devouring filence- 
They are yet more mad to think that men may go to reft 
by death, though they die in /z/f murder, the greateft fin. 

G aunt's Bilis of Mortality. 

Are not thefe ftrange /e/f-delufions, and yet attefted b 
common experience ? South. 
Ir the image of God is only fovereignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourfelves unlike God, by too much /e/f-denial and 
humility. South. 
If a man would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring, Jef- 
denying frame of fpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious 
courfe to attain it than by praying himfelf into it. South. 
Leta man apply himfelf to the difficult work of /el/f exa- 
mination by a iftrict fcrutiny into the whole eftate ar pis 
foul. outh. 
A fatal /e/f-impofture, fuch as defeats the defign, and de- 
ftroys the force of all rcligion. South, 
AN hen he intends to bereave the world of an illuftrious 
on, he may caft him upon a bold /e/-opinioned phyfician, 
worfe than his diftemper, who fhall make á fhift to cure him 
into his grave. Sou b. 
Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, "till we 
prove the perfon ufing it omnipotent and /e/f-fufficient, and 
juch as can never need any mortal affiftance. South. 
By all human laws, as well as divine, /e//-murder has ever 
been agreed on as tl.e greateft crime. Temple. 
A felf-conccited fop will fwallow any thing- L’Eftranze. 

From Atreus though your ancient lineage came 5 
Yet my /e/f-confcious worth, your high renown, 
"Your virtue, through the neighb’ring nations blown. Dryd. 
He has given you all the commendation which his Soe 
fufficiency could afford to any. D: r 
Below yon fphere 
There hangs the ball of carth and water mixt, 


Self-center'd and unmov’d. Dryden. 
All thefe receive their birth from other things, 

But from himfelf the phoenix only fprings ; 

Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 

In which he burn’d, another and the fame. Dryden. 


‘The burning fire that fhone fo bright, 

Flew off all fudden with extinguifh’d light, 

And Ieft one altar dark, a little {pace ; 

Which turn’d /e/f-kindled, and renew’d the blaze. Dryden, 

Thou firft, king! releafe the rights of fway ; 

Pow’r, /elf-rettrain’d, the people beft obey. Dryden. 

Eighteen and nineteen are equal tothirty-feven, by the fame 
felf-evidence that onc and two are equal to three. Locke. 

A contradiction of what has been faid, is a mark of yet 
greater pride and /e/f/-conceitednefs, when we take upon us ta 
fet another right in his ftory. Locke. 

I am as juítly accountable for any ation done many years 
fince, appropriated to me now by this JSelf-confcioufnefs, as I 
am for what I did the laft moment. Locke, 

Each intermedijate idca agreeing on each fide with thofe two, 
it is immediately placed between; the ideas of men and Self- 
determination appear to we connected. Locke. 

Eg pe aken being Pa the power of perfection, as 
well as of exiftence in himfelf; for he that is above, or ¢xift- 
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Je 7-determining principle. 


Sk L 


eth without, any caufe, that is, hath the pow r of exiflenvs 
in himiclf, cannot be without the power of any ; hole eaill- 


ence. Cy’ ew, 
Body cannot be fe/f exiftent, b--1ufe it isn t -mor ne; 
for motion i, not of the efience of body, becaufe we may 


have a definitive conception of Lolly, abfiractcd from that of 

motion : wherefore m tion is fomethin ch - betides bo ly, and 
fomcthing without which a body may be conceived to caift. 

Grew’s Cofmol. Sa-. 

Confidence, as oppofid to modcfty, and diftinzuifhed from 

decent affurance, proceeds from /.//-opinion, occafioned by 


ignorance or flattery. Celie. 
Bewilder’d I, my author cannot find, 
"Till fome firft caufe, fome /e/f-exiftent mind, 
Who form’d, andrulcs all nature, isaffign’d. Bac. 


If a firft body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundlefs fpace, 

*Tis plain it then may abfent be from all, 
Who then will this a /e//-cxiflence call ? 

Shall nature, erring from her firt command, 
Se//-prefervation fall by her own hand ? Granvi.le. 
Low nonfcnfe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper ; 

a writer of this complexion gropes his way foftly amongit 
felf-contradiQtion, and grovelsin abfurdities. Addifon. 
This fatal hypocrify and /e/f-deccit is taken notice of in 
thefe words, Who can underftand his errours ? Cleanfe thou 
me from fecret faults. Addifon. 
The goe of perjury is fo f/elf-evident, that it was always 
reckoned amongft the greateft crin.c , by thofe who were 
only governed by the light cf rc. ton. Addifon. 
Saige A proceeds from inc xperience. Addifon. 
en had better own their ignorance than advance doctrines 
which are /¢/f/-contradictory. Spectator. 
Light, which of all bodies is neareft allied to fpirit, is alfo 
moft diffufive and /e/f-communicative. Norris. 
Thus we fec in bodies, the more of kin they are to fpirit in 
fubtilty and refincment, the more fpreading are they and felf- 
diffufive. orris. 
God, who is an abfolute fpiritual aé&t, and who is fuch a 
pure light asin which there is no darknefs, muft needs be in- 
finitely /e/-imparting and communicative. Norris. 
Every animal is confcious of fome individual, /e//-moving, 
Pope and Arbuthnot. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradef- 
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man, a /elf-feeking wretch. Arbuthnot, 
the blatt of //4f-opinion mov’d, 
We with to charm, and feek to be belov’'d. Pricr, 


Living and underftanding fubftances do moft clearly de- 
monftrate to philofophical inquirers the neceflary /c/f-ex- 
iffence, power, wifdom, and beneficence of their maker. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

If it can intrinfically ftir itfelf, and either commence or 
alter its courfe, it muft have a principle of /e/f-activity, which 
is life and fenfe. Bent'ey, 

This defire of exiftence is a natural affection of the foul ; 
"tis felf-prefervation in the higheft and trueft meaning. Bentley. 

he philofophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained the 
Se 7~fufficiency of the Godhead, and feldom or never facrificed 
at all. Bentley. 

Matter is not endued with feif-motion, nor with 3 power to 
alter the courfe in which it is put: it is merely paffive, and 
muft ever continue in that ftate it is fettled in, Cheyne, 

I took not arms, ’till urg’d by /e//-defence, 

The eldeft law of nature. Rowe, 

Flis labour and fludy would have fhewn his carly miftakes, 
and cured him of /e/f-flattering delufions. atis. 

This is not to be done in a rafh and JSelif-fufficient mannet ; 
but with an humble dependence on divine grace, while we 
walk among fnares. Watts. 

The religion of Jefus, with all its /2)f-denials, virtues, and 
devotions, is very practicable, atts, 

I heard in Crete, this ifland’s name ; 

For ’twas in Crete, my native foil, I came 

Seif-banifh’d thence. Pope. 

Achilles’s courage is furious and untractable ; that of Ajax 
is heavy and /e//-confiding. Pope, 

Idoom, to fix the gallant fhip, 

A mark of vengeance on the fable deep ; 

To warn the thoughtlefs /e//-confiding train, 

No more unlicecns’d thus to brave the main. 

What is loofe love? atranfient guft, 

A vapour fed from wild defire, 

A wdnd’ring /2/f-confuming fire. 

In dubious thought the king awaits, 

And /e/f-confidering, as he ftands, debates. 

By mighty Jove’s command, 

Unwilling have I trod this pleafing land; 

For who /e/f/-mov’d with weary wing would {weep 

Such lengt of occan? 
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They who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down 5 

And while /c//-love each jealous writer rules, 

Contending wits become the fport of fools. _ Pope. 

It may be thought that Ulyffes here is too oftentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modefty allows upon his own accom- 
plifhments ; but /e/f-praife is fomctimes no fault. Broome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a fituation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or /e//-conviction. Swift. 

SE'LFHEAL. x. f. [brunelia, Latin.] A plant. The fame with 
SANICLE, which fee. À ; 
SE'LFISH. adj. promn Attentive only to one’s own inte- 

reft; void of regard for others. 

What could the moft afpiring /e/4/4 man defire more, were 
he to form the notion of a song to whom he would recom- 
mend himfelf, than fuch a knowledge as can difcover the leaft 
appearance of perfection, and fuch a goodnefs as will propor- 
tion a reward to it? _ Addifon. 

Paffions, though /lfi/b, if their means be fair, 

Lift under reafon, and deferve her care ; 

‘Thofe that imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. _ Pope. 
SE'LFISHNESS. 2. /. [from L] Attention to his own in- 
tereft, without any regard to others ; felf-love. — R ; 

This fublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 
its objeét, throughly refined from all bafe drofs of /elfi/bne/s 
and intereft, nobly begets a perfeét fubmiffion of our wills to 
the will of God. Boyle. 

SE'LFISHLY. adv. [from /</ff.] With regard only to his own 
intereft ; without love of others. 
He can your merit felf/hly approve, 
And fhew the fenfe of it WD ai ie. an Pofe. 
SR'LFSAME. adj. [Jef and fame. umerically the fame. 

I have no Ail a Amn te loak for other than the /e//-/ame 

portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto to lay 


on them that concur not in opinion with you. Footer. 
Flight purfu’d one way the felf-Jame hour. Milton. 
I have been bafe, . 

Bafe ev’n to him from whom I did receive 

All that a fon could to a parent give: 

Behold me punith’d in the /e//~/ame kind ; 

‘Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dryden. 
SE'LION. 7. Ha [ jelio, low Latin.] A ridge of land. Ainfw. 
SELL. pronoun. [for Sey) Sell is retained in Scotland for felf, 

and fells in the plural for felves. 
They turn round aoe eee 
W hich they dig out fro’ the dells, 
For their helms broads wives and fells. B. Fobnfon. 


SELL. 2. f- [ felle, French ; fella, Latin.J] A faddle. 
urning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty teed with golden /el/s, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. Spen/er. 
Jo SELL. v. a. [ rsllai, Saxon; fela, Iflandick.] ‘To give 
for a price ; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 
‘The Midianites /o/d him into Egypt, unto Potiphar. Gen. 
Let us /e// him to the Ifhmaelites. Genefis. 
The firft tenth part I gave to the fons of Aaron, and another 
I fold away. T i Tob. 
All the inns and publick houfes are obliged to furnifh them- 
felves with corn, which is /o/d out at a much dearer rate than 
"tis bought up. Addifon. 
You have made an order that ale fhould be /e/d for three 
hilf pence a quart. : Swift. 
To SELL. v. 2. To have commerce or traffick with one. : 
I will buy with you, /e// with you; butI will not eat with 
ou. Shakefpeare. 
Confult not with a buyer of ///ing. ccluf- 
Se’LLANDER. 2. f- A dry fcab in a horfe’s hough or paf- 
tern. Ainfworth. 
SE'LLER. 2. f. [from fell.] ‘The perfon that fells; vender. 
To things of fale a /e/ler’s praife belongs. Shake/peare. 
‘The name of the agent, of the feller, notary, and wit- 
neffles, are in both inftruments. Addifon. 
Se’tvacGe. n.f [OFf this word I know not the etymology. 
Skinner thinks felvage is faid as falvage, from its faving the 
cloath.] The edge of cloath where it is clofed by compli- 
cating the threads. f 
Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the felvage in the E ge Exodus. 
SELVES. he plural of /e/f- 
Confcioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing fight of 
our paft /e/ves, doubts aré raifed whether weare the fame. Locke. 
SEMBLABLE. adj. [ femblable, French.] Like; refembling. 
‘Then be abhorr’d Poe r i 
ll feafts, focieties, and throngs of men 
Bi femblable, yea himfelf, Timon difdains. Shake/peare. 
With femblable reafon we might expect a prg # in the 
winds. Brown’s I u'gar Errours. 
Se’mBLABLY. adv. [from f/emb/able.] With refemblance. 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 


Szemblably furnifh’d like the king himi{clf. Shake/p. 
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SL'’'MBLANCE. 2. f. [ Jemtlance, Fr. from femblant.] 
1. Likenefs; refemblance ; fimilitude ; reprefentation. 
Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguifh art: 
Repeat their emblan e often. Shake/peare. 
She’s but the fign and /emblance of her honour: 
Behold how like a maid fhe blufhes here ! 
O, what authority and fhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itfelf withal ! 
He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not fubftance, gently rais’d 
‘Their fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. Ailton. 
This laft cffort brought forth the opinion, that thefe bo lics 
are not what thcy feem to be; that they are no fhells, but 
mere f{portings of active nature, and only /ew.5fz7ce. or imita- 
tions of fhells. TP oodward. 
It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
JSemblance of virtue, only to conceal and difguife our vice. Rəy. 
2. Appearance; fhow; figure. 
Be you the foldier ; for you likeft are, 
For manly /emé/ance and for {kill in war. Sperxfer. 
‘Their /emb’ance kind, and mild their geftures were, 


Shatefpeare. 


Peace in their hands, and friend{fhip in their face. Fairfax. 
All that fair and good in thy divine 

Sembian-e, and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray, 

Unitcd I beheld. A liiton. 


SEMBLANT. atli. [ femblant, French.] Like; refemblhing ; 
having the appearansc of any thing. Little ufed. 
In defpite of age, of impious flame, 
And eating time, thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire my laft ; that as their eyes furvey 
‘The femblant fhade, men yet unborn may fay, 
Thus great, thus gracious look’d Britannia’s queen ; 
Her brow thus fmooth, her look was thus fercne. 
SEMBLANT. 2. f: Show; figure; refemblance; 
tion. Not in ufe. 
er purpofe was not fuch as fhe did feign, 
Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen; 
But under fimple fhew, and /emd/ant plain 
Lurks falfe Dueffa, fecretly unfeen. Spen er. 
Full lively is the femb/ant, tho’ the fubftance dead. Spenf. 
SE’MBLATIVE. adj. [from /emblant.] Suitable; accomodate ; 
fit; refembling. 
Diana’s lip 
Is not more fmooth and ruby; thy fmall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, fhrill and found ; 
And all is /emblative a woman’s part. Shake/peare. 
To SE’MBLE. v. n. [( fembler, French.) ‘To reprefent ; to make 
alikenefs. Little ufed. 
Let Europe, fav’d, the column high ereét, 
Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 
Where fembling art may carve the fair effeét, 
And full atchievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 
SE’ AM. n. f. [Latin.] A word which, ufed in compofi.ion, 
fignifies half: as_f/eenicircle, half a circle. 
SE’MIANNULAR. adj. [femi and annu us, a ring.) Half round. 
Another boartufk, fomewhat flenderer, and of a fer `ar- 
nular figure. 
SE/MIBREF. 7. f. [ femilreve, French.] 
Semibref is a note in mufick relating to time, and is the laft 
in augmentation. It iscommonly called the mafter-note, or 
meafure-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate 
meafure or length of time by itfelf; and all the other notes ot 
augmentation and diminution are adjufted toits value. arris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ftill which ftays 
A femibref, *twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. 
SEMICI’RCLE. ~ f- [ femicireulus, Lat. femi and circle.] A half 
round ; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 
Black brows 
Become fome women beft, fo they be in a fermieircle, 
Or a half-moon, made witha pen. Shaks/, cate. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or pin paia or femicirele, 
Or direct parallel ? Shake/peare. 
‘The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of 
walking backwards and forwards in a femicircle. Suift. 
t 
SENET EE ? adj. [ femi and circular.] Half round. 
‘The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent mo- 
tion to thy gait, in a femicircled farthingale. Shakefpeare. 
The rainbow is caufed by the rays of the fun falling upon a 
rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof fome reflected, others re- 
fracted, beget the /emicircular variety we call the rainbow. 
Brown's Vulgar FErrours. 
The feas are inclofed between the two /emicircular moles 
that furround it. Addifon. 
SEMICOLON. n. f: [Jemi and xwaov.] Half a colon; a point 
made thus [;] to note a greater paufe than that of a comma. 


Prior. 


reprefenta- 


rice 


Donne. 


SEMIDIA’METER. 
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SEMIDIA METER. 7. f. [/Æmni and diameter.) Half the line 
which, drawa through the centre of a circle, divides it into 
two equal parts ; a flreight line drawn from the circumference 
to the centre of the circle. 

‘Their difference is as little confiderable as a femidiameter of 
the earth in two meafures of the higheft heaven, the one 
taken from the furface of the earth, the other from its centre : 
the difproportion is juft nothing. More. 

The force of this inftrument confifts in the difproportion 
of diftance betwixt the /emidiameter of the cylinder and the 

femidiameter of the rundle with the fpokes. Wilkins. 

SEMIDIAPHANE‘’ITY. z. f: [ femi and diaphaneity.] Half 
tranfparency ; imperfect tranfparency. 

The tranfparency or femidiaphaneity of the fuperficial cor- 
pufcles of bigger bodies may have an intereft in the produc- 
tion of their colours. Royle. 

SEMIDIA’PHANOUS. adj. [ Jemi and diaphanous.] Half tranf- 
parent ; imperfectly tranfparent. 

Another plate, finely varicgated with a /emidiaphanous grey 
or iky, yellow and brown. lYoodward. 

Se’MIDOUBLE. wn. /. [ ferent and double.) In the Romifh bre- 
viary, fuch offices and feafts as are celebrated with lefs folem- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with more than the fingle 
ones. Bailey. 

SEMIFLO’scuLOus. adj: [ Jemi and fofculus, Latin.] Having 
a femiffloret. Bai ‘ey. 

SE MIFLORET. z. f. [Jemi and florct.] Among florifts, an 
half flourifh, which is tubulous at the beginning like a flcrer, 
and afterwards expanded inthe form of a tongue. Bailey. 

SEMIFLU’'D. adj. [ Jemi and fluid.) Imperfeétly fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of /em fluid, it being fo far 
folid that one part draws along feveral other parts adhering to 
it, which doth not happen in a perfect fluid, and yet no part 
will draw the whole mafs, as happens in a perfect folid. Arb. 

SEMILU‘NAR. adj. [ femilunaire, Fr. femi and luna, Latin.] 

SEMILU’NARY. Refembling in form a half moon. 

The eyes are guarded with a /emi/unar ridge. Grew. 

oe ae n. [e [Jemi and metal.] Half metal ; imperfect 
metal. 

Semimetals are metallick foffils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering furface, and not malleable under the hammer ; fuch 
as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, with the arfenicks, bifmuth, 
zink, which its ore calamine: to thefe may be added the femi- 
metallick recrements, fuch as tutty and pampholyx. Fill. 

SEMINA‘LITY. 2. /. [from /emen, Latin. ] 

x. ‘he nature of feed. 

As though there were a _ /emina/ity in urine, or that, like the 
feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
conccive we vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 
ticle. Brown's Ful. Err. 

2. ‘Lhe power of being produced, 

nthe fceds of wheat there lieth obfcurely the /eminality of 
darnel. Brown’s Ful. Err. 

SEMINAL. adj. [ feminal, French ; feminis, Latin.) 

x. Belonging to feed. 

2. Contained in the feed; radical. 

Had our fenfcs never prefented us with thofe obvious feminal 
principles of apparent generations, we fhould never have 
fufpected thata plant or animal would have proceeded from 
fuch unlikely materials. Glanville. 

‘Though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth 
beyond the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any 
more than human life beyond the ftrength of the feminal vir- 
tue, yet we may manage a fickly coniftitution, and preferve a 
{trong one. Swift. 

BE'MINARY. 7. f: [ feminaire, Fr. feminarium from femino, a] 

I. oe ground where any thing is fown to be afterwards tranf- 
planted. 

Some, at the firt tranfplanting trees out of their /eminaries, 
cut them off aboutan inch from the ground, and plant them 
like quickfet. Mortimer. 

2. The place or original ftock whence any thing is brought. 

‘This ftratum is ftill expanded at top of all, ferving fora 
common integument, and being the F ospe kd or promptuary 
that furnifheth forth matter for the formation and increment 
of animal and vegetable bodies. TF eedward. 

3. Seminal ftate. 

The hand of God, who firft created the earth, hath wifel 
contrived them in their proper /eminarics, and where they be 
maintain the intention of their {pecies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

4- Original; firft principles. 

Nothing fubminiftrates apter matter to be converted into 
peftilent /emingries, fooner than fteams of nafty folks and 
beggars. Harvey. 

5. Breeding place; place of education, from whence {fcholars 
are tran{planted into life. 

It was the feat of the greateft monarchy, and the /eminary 
of the greateft men of the world, whilft it was heathen. Bacon. 

‘The inns of court muft be the worft inftituted Jemina: ies 
in any Chriftian country, Swift, 
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SEMINA'rION. m. A [ from feminc, Latin.] The aŭ of 
fowing. e è 
SEMINI'FICAL. 2 adj. [ femen and facio, Latin.] Productive of 
SEMINI‘FICK. feed. s 

\Ve are madc to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 
are feminifial and pubefcent ; but he that fhall inquire into 
the generality, will rather adhere unto Ariftotle, Brown. 

SEMINIFICA‘TION. 2. f- 

Seminification is the prapagation from the feed or feminal 
parts. Fiale. 

SEMIOPA’cous. adj. [femi and opacus, Latin.] Half dark. 

Semiopacous bodies are fuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be 
difcriminated from the reft of opacous bodies. Boyle. 

eee DAE: adj. [| fimi and pedis, Latin.] Containing half a 
oot. 

SEMIPERSPIcuous. adj. [ femi and perfpicun-, Latin.] Half 
tranfparent; imperfedily clear. 

A kind of amethyftine flint, not compofed of cryftals or 
grains; but ane intire mafly ftone, Jemiperfpic.ous, and of a 
pale blue, almoft of the sae i of lome cow’s horns. Grew, 

SEMIO'RDINATE. z. f- [In conick feétions.] A line drawn 
at by pe angles to and biflected by the axis, and reaching from 
one fide of the fection to another; the half of which is pro- 
perly the femiordinate, but is now called the ordinate. Harris. 

SEMIPELLU‘cID. adj. [Jemi and pellucidus, Latin.] Halfclear; 
imperfectly tranfparent. 

A light grey femipelucid flint, of much the fame complexion 
with the common Indian agat. Wookward, 

SE'MIPROOF. z. f: [Jeni and prosf] The praof of a fingle 
evidence. Bailey. 

SEMIQUA DRATE. 2 7. f. [In aftronomy.] An afpeét of the 

SEMIQUA/RTILE. planets when diltant from each ather forty 
five degrees, or one fign and a half. Bailey, 

SEMIQUA’VER. n.f. [In mufick.] A note containing half the 
quantity of the quaver. 

SEMIQUINTILE. 7z. f. [In aftronomy.] An afpe& of the pla- 
nets when at the diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one an- 
other. Bailey. 

SEMISE’XTILE, 4. /. [Inaftronomy.] A femifixth; an afpect of 
the planets when they are diftant from each other one twelfth 


part of a circle, or thirty degrees. Batiey. 
SEMISPHE'RICAL. adj. [Jemi and /pherica!.] Belonging ta 
half a fphere. aileye 


SEMISPHERO'IDAL. adj. [ femi and /pheroidal.] Formed likea 
half fpheroid. 

SEMITE’RTIAN. 2, f. [Jemi and tertian,] An ague com~ 
pounded of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey, 

The natural produ& of fuch a cold moift year are tertians, 
femitertians, and. fome quartans. 44 buthnot. 

SEMITO‘’NE. 2. f- [ femiton, French.] In mufick, one of the 
degrees of concinuous intervals of concords. Bailey, 

SEMIVO WEL. 2. f. [ fermi and vowel. ] A confonant which 
makes an imperfect found, or does not demand a total occlu~ 
fion of the mouth. 

When Homer ~would reprefent any agreeable objcét, he 
makes ufe of the {fmootheft vowels and moft flowing ferni- 
vowels, Phoa. 

SE’MPERVIVE. 2. /. [ femper and vivus, Latin, that is, always 
alive.] A plant.. 

The greater f/empervive will put out branches two or three 
years; but they wrap the root in an oil cloth once in half a 
year. Bacon, 

SEMPITE/RNAL adj. [ fempiternel, Fr. fempiternus, from femper 
and eternus, Lat. ] 
1- Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, but no end. 

Thofe, though they fuppofe the world not to be eternal, 
a parte ante, ar not contented to fuppofe it to be fempiternal, 
or eternal a farte poff; but will carry up the creation of the 
world to an immentfe antiquity. fdale, 

2. In poetry it is ufed fimply for eternal. 
Should we the long depending {cale afcend 

Of fons and fathers, will it never end ? 

If ’twill, then muft we through the order run, 

‘To fome one man whofe being ne’er begun ; 

If that one man was /empiternal, why 

Did he, fince independant, ever die ? Blackmore. 

SEMPITE’RNITY. n. /. [ fempiternitas, Latin.] Future dura- 
tion without end. 

The future eternity, or fempiternity of the world, being ad~ 
mitted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied, there will 
be a future infinity for the emanation of the divine good- 
nefs, Fale, 

SE’MsTREss. 2. /- [ yeameyzne, Saxon.] A woman whofe 
bufinefs is to few; a woman who lives by her needle, 

Two hundred /em/fireffes were employed to make me fhirts, 
and linnen for bed and table, which they were forced to quilt 
together in feveral folds. ulliver. 

The tuck’d up /em/fre/s walks with hafty ftrides. Swift, 
SE’NARY. adj. [ fenarius, feni, Latin.] Belonging to the num, 

ber fix ; containing fix. 
SENATE, 


SEN 


SENATE. n. /- [_/emetus, Latin; fenat, Fiench.] An affembly 
of counfellofs ; a body of men fet apart to confult for the 
. publick good. 
We debafe : 
‘The nature of our feats, which will] in time break ope 
‘The locks œ’ th’ fenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. 
There they fhall found 
e Their government, and their great f/enate chufe. 
He had not us’d excurfions, fpears, or darts, 
But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 
Which, if our anceftors had not retain’d, 
The fenate’s name our counfel had not gain’d. Denham. 
Gallus was welcom’d to the facred ftrand, 
The /exate rifing to falute their gueft. Dryden. 
Se’NATEHOUSE. 2. f. [ fenate and houfe.] Place of publick 
council. i 
The nobles in great earneftnefs are going 
All tothe fznatebhouf ; fome news is come. 


Shake, peare. 
Ailton. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ss’natTor. n. /. [ femator, Latin; /enateur, French.] A pub- 
lick counfellor. 
Moft unwife patricians, 
You grave but recklefs /enators. Shake/p. 


As if to ev’ry fop it might belong, 
Like fenators, to cenfure, right or wrong. Granvil’e. 
SENATO‘/RIAL. 2 adj. [ fenatorius, Lat. fenatorial, fenatorien,Fr. } 
SENATO’RIAN. Belonging to fenators ; befitting fenators. 
To SEND. v.a. [/andzan, Gothick; yendan, Saxon; fenden, 
Dutch. 
x. To difpatch from one place to another. 
There fhalt thou-ferve thine enemies. which the Lord fhall 
fend againft thee, in hunger and in thirft. Deuteronomy. 
Send our brother with us, and we will go down. Genfis. 
His citizens znt a mefflage after him, faying, we will not 
have this man to reign over us. Luke. 
The meffenger came, and fhewed David all that Joab had 
Jent him for. i i 2 Samuel, 
My ovgrfhadowing fpirit and might with thee , 
I fend along. Milton. 
His wounded men he firlt fends off to fhore. Dryden. 
Servants, fent on meflages, ftay out fomewhat longer than 
the meflage requires. Suift. 
2. To commifiion by authority to go and act. 
‘There have been commiffions 
Sent down among them, which have flow’d the heart 
OFf all their loyalties. s Shake/peare. 
3- To grant as from adiftant place: as, if God /end life. 
I pray theé fend me good {peed this day, and fhew kindnefs 
unto my matter. Genesis. 
O fend out thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me. P/ 
4. Toinflict, asfrom diftance. Í 
The Lord fhall nd upon thee curfing, vexation, and re- 
buke, in all that thou fetteft thine hand unto. Deuteronomy. 
s. To emit; to immit; to produce. : 
The water /ends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom, being almoft but leaves. i _ Bacon. 
The fenfes fend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory prefent only their pictures or 
images, when the objects themfelves are abfent. Cheyne. 
6. To diffufe ; to propagate. í 
When the fury took her ftand on high, 
A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round: 
‘The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound, ? 
And through the Achaian cities fend the found. Pope. 
7. To let fly; to caft or fhoot. 
To SEND. v. n. 
x. To deliver or difpatch a meffage.- ; 
I have made bold to fend in to your wife ; 
My fuit is that fhe will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Shakecfp. 
They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church 
and ftate, *tiH thofe votes were utterly abolifhed; therefore 
they fent the fame day again to the king. Clarexdon. 
2. To Senv for. To require by meflage to come, or caufe 
to be brought. 
Go with me fome few of you, and fee the place ; and then 
you may fend for your fick, which bring on land. Bacon. 
He jent for me; and, while I rais’d his head, 
He threw his aged arms about my neck, 


And, fecing that I wept, he prefs’d me clofe. Dryden. 
Se’nperR. 2. /- [from /end.] e that fends. 
This was a merry meflage. 
—We hope to make the fender blufh at it. Shake/p. 
Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great fender turns a four offence. Shatefpeare. 
Beft with the beft, the fender, not the fent. ziton. 


Sene’scence. 7. f. [ fenefco, Latin.] The ftate of growing 


old ; decay by time. A > n 
The earth and all things will continue in the flate wherein 

they now are, without the Icaft fenef/ ence or decay, without 

*-vring, diforder, or invafion of one another. hh odwurd. 
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Se’wescHar. 7. f. [ ferefeha’, French, of uncertain original. ] 
1. One who had in great houfes the care of feafts, or domeflick 
ceremonies. 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, made fir 
John Arundel, of Trerice, fenc/chal of his houfhold, as well 
in peace as in war. Carew. 

Mearfhal’d feaft, 
Serv’d up in hall with fewers and /fenefchal; ; 


The {kill of artifice, or office, mean! A. tion. 
The fenefchal rebuk’d, in hifte withdrew ; 
With equal hafte a menial train purfue. Pope. 
2. Itafterwards came to fignify other offices. 
Se’NGREEN. 2. f: A plant. Ainfiwort! . 


Se’/NILE. adj. [ fenilis, Latin.] Belonging to old age ; conte- 
quent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a tafk of that na- 
ture, whofe difficulty requires that it fhould be handled by a 
perfon in whom nature, education, and time have happily 
matched a feni/e maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 
fancy. Boyle. 

SENIOR. n. f. [ fentor, Latin.] 
xr. One older than another; one who on account of longer 
time has fome fupcriority. 

How can you admit your /exiors to the examination or al- 
lowing of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, 


but in gifts alfo? MP hitg fle. 
2. An aged perfon. 
A j/enior of the pace replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dry.len. 


SENIORITY. 2. f. [from /exior } Elderfhip; priority of birth. 

As in all civil infurreétions the ringleader is looked on with 
a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft pro, oker has, by 
his fexiority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tengu. 

He was the elder brother, and Ulyffes might be confizned to 

his care, by the right due to his /en/or/ty. TOIM1E. 
SENNA. n. f. { fena, Latin.] <A’ phyfical tree. 5 

Jhe flower, for the moft part, confifts of five leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe: 
the pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurved, bivalve pod, 
which is full of feeds, each being feparated by a double thin 
membrane. The fpecies are three. “Ihe third fort, that ufed 
in mecicine, is at prefent very rare. Alier. 

What rhubarb, /enra, or what purgative drug, 

Would fcour thefe Englith hence ! Shake/p. 

Senn tree is of two forts: the baftard fnna, and the fcor- 
pion /enna, both which yield a pleafant leaf and flower. Alert. 

SE'NNIGH I. 7. f. [Contraéted from fevennight.] The fpace ur 
feven nights and days; a week. See FORTNIGHT. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the ese k 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized : if the interim 
be but a /ennight, time’s pace is fo hard that it feems the length 
of feven years. Shate peare. 

SENO'CULAR. adj. [Jeni and oculus, Latin.] Having fix eyes. 

Moft animals are binocular, fpiders ofionocular, ani fome 

fenocu'ar. k De Lam. 
SENSATION. n. f: [ fenfation, French; fenfatio, fchool Latir.] 
Perception by means of the fenfes. 

Diverfity of conftitution, or other circumftances, vary the 
Jenfatiois; and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanville. 

The brain, diftempered by a cold, beating againft the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, caufes 
the fenfation of noife. fdarvey. 

his great fource of moft of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them to the under- 
landing, I call fenfation. Locke. 

When we are afleep, joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
Jenfations of pain or pleafure than at any other time. /a.li/o+. 

The happieft, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger fenfatisns 
of pain than pleafure. Ro ers. 

SENSE. n. f/f: [ fens, French ; fenfus, Latin.] 
t. Faculty or power by which external objeéts are perceived ; 
the fight; touch; hearing; fmell; tafte. 
‘This pow’r is fenfe, which from abroad doth bring 

The colour, tafte, and touch, and fcent, ani found, 

The quantity and fhape of ev’ry thing = 

Within earth’s centre, or heav’n’s circle found: 

And though things fenfible be numberlefs, 

But only five the fenfe’s organs be ; 

And in thofe five, all things their forms exprefs, 


Which we can touch, tafte, feel, or hear or fee. Dawvser. 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains 

The pow’r of /enfe within a greater pow’r, 
Which doth employ and ufe the fenfe’s pains ; 

But fits and rules within her private bow’r. Davies. 


Both contain 

Within them ev’ry lower faculty 
Of fenfe, whereby they hear, fee, fmell, touch, tafte. Milt. 
Of the five /exfes, two are ufually and moft properly called 
the /enfes of learning, as being moft capable of receiving com- 
munication of thought and notions by feleéted figns ; and thefe 
are heating and feeing. Folder, 
4} ‘There's 
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2. Perception by the fenfes ; fenfation. 

In a living creature, though never fo great, the /enfe and 
the affeéts of any one part of the body initantly make a tranf- 
curfion throughout the wholc. Bacon, 

If we had nought but /en/e, then only they 
Should have found minds which have their fenfes found ; 
But wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 


And folly moft in quickeft /en/fe is found. Davies. 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 
‘That, like the earth’s, it leaves the fenfe behind. Dryden. 


3. Perception of intelleét; apprehenfion of mind. 
This Bafilius, having the quick /enfe of a lover, took as 
though his miftrefs had given him a fecret reprehenfion. Sidn. 
God, to remove his ways from human /en/s, 


Plac’d heav’n from earth fo far. Milton. 
Why haft thou added /enfe of endlefs woes? Adilton. 
4- Senfibiliry ; quicknefs or keennefs of perception. 
He fhould have liv’d, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous /en/e, 
Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. Shake/>. 


g. Underftanding ; foundnefs of faculties ; 
reafon. 
Oppreft nature fleeps: 
‘This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fens. Shake/p. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities, which 
we call natural light and reafon, and common /enfe. Bentley. 
There’s fomething previous ev’n to tafte; tis /cn/e, 
Good feenfe, which only is the gift of heav’n, 
And, though no fcience, fairly worth the fev’n : 
A light within yourfelf you muft perceive ; 
Jones and Le Nôtre have it not ta give. 
6. Reafon; reafonable meaning. 
He raves ; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from /enfe s; 
You fee he knows not me, his natural father ; 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. 
7. Opinion ; notion; judgment. 
I {peak my private but impartial /en/fe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. 
8. Confcioufnefs ; conviction. 
In the due /enfe of my want of learning, I only make a 
confeffion of my own faith. : Dryden. 
9- Moral perception. 
Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have no /en/e of 
the moft friendly offices. LY Eftrange. 
xo, Meaning; import. 
In this /enfe to be preferved from all fin is not impoffible. 
Fdtooker, b. Vv. 


ftrength of natural 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


Rofcommon,. 


i My hearty friends, 
a. You take mein too dolorous a /en/e. Shakefpeare. 

T his comes out of a haughty prefumption, that becaufe we 
are encouraged to believe that in fome /en/fe all things are made 
for man, that therefore they are not made at all for them- 
felves. ore. 

All before Richard I. is before time of memory; and what 
is fince, is, ina legal /enfe, within thetime of memory. Hale. 

In one fenfe it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver upon 
the foundation of Chriftianity. Tillotfon. 

When a word has been ufed in two or three Joke and has 
madea great inroad for error, drop one or two of thofe /en/es, 
and leave it only one remaining, and affix the other /enfes or 
ideas to other words. atts. 

SE'NSED. part. [from /ene.] Perceived by the fenfes. A word 
not in ufe. 

Let the fciolift tell me, why things muft needs be fo as his 
individual fenfes reprefent them: is he fure that objects are 
not otherwife /en/ed by others, than they are by him? And why 
muft his fenfe be the infalliable criterion? It may be, what is 
white to us, is black to negroes. Glanville, 

SE’NSEFUL. adj. [from /enfe and full.] Reafonable; judicious. 
Men, otherwife /enfeful and ingenious, quote fuch things 
out of an author as would never pafs in converfation. Norris. 
Se’NSELEss. adj. (from Senje] 
x. Wanting fenfe; wanting life; void of all life or perception, 
The charm and venom, which they drunk, 
‘Their blood with fecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffufed through the /en/ele/s trunk, 
‘That through the great contagion direful deadly ftunk. Spen/er. 
The ears are /enjelc/s that fhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is ful fil]l’d. Shake/peare. 
You blocks, you worfe than /en/e/e/s things. Shake/p. 

It is as repugnant tothe idea of /en/e/e/s matter, that it fhould 
put into itfelf fenfe, perception, and knowledge, as it is re- 
pugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it fhould put into itfelf 


greater angles than two right ones. Locke. 
2. Unfeeling; wanting perception. 
The jenfele/s grave feels not your pious forrows. Rowe. 


3- Unreafonable; ftupid; doltifh; blockitfh. 

They would repent this their fenfele/s perverfenefs when it 
would too late, and when they found themfelves under a 
power that would deftroy them, Clarendon. 
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_ If we be not extremely foolifh, thanklefs, or fen/ele/s, a great 
jJeoy_'s more apt to cure forrow than a great trduble is. Tiylor 

The great defign of this author’s book is ta prove this, 
which I believe no man inthe world was ever fo Jepe as ta 


deny. tllet/on, 
She faw her favour was mifplac’d 3 
The fellows had a wretched tafte : 
She needs muft tell them to their face, 
They were a fenfelefs ftupid race. Sut fr. 


4- Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reafon. 
It is a fenfele/s thing, in reafon, to think that one of thefe 
interefts can {tand without the other, when, in the very order 
of natural caufes, government is preferved by religion. South, 
Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wifer than they, 
deftroy their young by /en/fele/s fondnefs, and too much em- 


bracing. Locke. 
5- Wanting fenfibility; wanting quicknefs or keennefs of per- 
ception. 


‘To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or that hot-fpurred Harpalice in Virgil, pro- 
ceedeth from a /enjele/s and overcold judgment. Peacham, 

6. Wanting knowledge; uncenfcious. With of. 
The wretch is drench’d too deep ; 
His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep, 
Fatten’d in vice; fo callous and fo grofs, 


He fins and fees not, fof of his lofs. Dryden, 
ear this, 

You unhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 

Senfele/s of any charm in love, beyond 

‘The proititution of a common bed. Southerne,. 


Se NSELESSLY. adu. [from /enfele/s.] In a fenfelefs manner; 
ftupidly ; unreafonably. 

f any onz fhould be found fo /enfe'e/s/ly arrogant as to fup- 
pofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet the produét of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft of the uni- 
verfe acted only by that blind hap-hazard, 1 fhall leave with 
him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke, 

SE'NSELESSN ESS. ae" & [from /fenfele/s.] Folly; unreafonable- 
nefs ; abfurdity 5 pidity. 

The /enfele{jne/s of the tradition of the crocodile’s moving 
his upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput 
with the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 

SENSIBILITY. n. /. [ fenfibilite, French. ] 
Ie uicknefs of fenfation. 
odefty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul : 
itis fuch an exquifite /enfibility, as warns a woman to fhun the 
firft appearance of every thing hurtful. Addifon. 
2. Quicknefs of perception. 
SE’NSIBLE. adj. [ fenfible, French; /enfilis, Latin.] 
13. Having the power of perceiving by the fenfes. 

Would your cambrick were as /enfible as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. Shakefpeare. 

‘Thefe be thofe difcourfes of God, whofe effeéts thofe that 
live witnefs in themfelves ; the /enxfible in their fenfb/e natures, 
the reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh, 

A blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
of fome other /en/fible faculty. Glanville. 

2. Perceptible by the fenfes. 

By reafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that 
are and are not /enfib/e: it refteth, therefore, that we fearch 
how man attaineth unto the knowledge of fuch things unfen~ 
fible as are to be known. fFiooker,. 

Is this a d er which I fee before me, 

‘The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee ftill : 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, /enfible 

To feeling as to fight ? Shake/peare. 

‘The {pace left and acquired in every /enfisle moment in fuch 
flow progreffions, is fo inconfiderable, that it cannot poffibly 
move the fenfe. Glanville. 

It is manifeft that the heavens are void of all /en/ible refilt~ 
ance, and by confequence of all /en/ib/e matter. Newton, 

The far greater part of men are no otherwife moved than 
by fenfe, and have neither leifure nor ability fo far to improve 
their power of reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the 
divine perfections, without the affiftance of /en/ib/e obj a 

Rogers's 


ermons, 
Air is /enfible to the touch by its motion, and by its re- 
fiftance to bodies moved in it. ot kactheaad. 


3- Perceived by the mind. 
Idlenefs was punifhed by fo many ftripes in publick, and the 
difgrace was more /enfible than the pain. Temple, 
4. Perceiving by either mind or fenfes; having perception by 

the mind or fenfes. 

This muft needs remove . 
The /fenfble of pain. Afiiton. 
I faw you in the eaft at your firft arifing: I was as foon 
fenfible as any of that light, when juft fhooting out, and be- 
ginning to travel upwards to the meridian. Dryden. 
I do not fay there is no foul in man, becaufe he is not /ex/rbla 
of it in his fleep; but I do fay, he cannot think af any time, 
waking or flceping, without being /en/fible of it. Locke, 
23 O The 
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The verification is as beautiful as the defcription complete ; 
- every car mufs be /exnfthle of it. Broome. 
s- Having moral perception ; having the quality of being affecied 
by mors! good or ill. 
If thou wert /enfible of courtefly, 
I fhould not make fo great a thew of zeal. Shake/peare. 
6. Having quick intellelual feeling; being cafily or ftrongly affected. 
Even I, the bold, the jenible of wrong, $ 

eReftrain’d by fhame, was forc`d to hold my tongue. Dryd. 

7- Convinced ; perfuaded. A low uf. 

They are very fexfible that they had better have pufhed their 
conqucits on the other fide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Aiddijen. 

8. In low converfation it has fometimes the fenfe of reafonable ; 
judicious ; wife. 

I have been tired with accounts from /enfible men, furnifhed 
with matters of fact, which have happened within their own 
knowledge. Addi, on. 

SE/NSIBLEN ESS. 2. /. [from /en/7£le.] ; 
1. Poffibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 

2. Actual perception by mind or body. 

3- Quicknefs of perception ; fenfibiliry. 


The /enfitleress of the eye renders it fubjecét to pain, as 
alfo unfit to be dreffed with fharp medicaments. Sharp. 


4. Painful confcioufnels. 

‘lL bere is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the fenteclefs obdurate finner, being a kind of numbnefs of 
foul; and, contrariwife, this feeling and senfblene/s, and jorrow 
for fin, the moft vital quality. Hammond. 

5. Judgment; reafonablencfs. An ufe not admitted but in con- 
verfation. 
Se'nsteLty. adv [from /enfb/e.] 
x. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 
He is your brother, lords; /eufbly fed 

Of that felf-blood, that fiiit gave life to you. Shake/pearc. 

A fudden p2inin my right fco: increafed /enfibj5. Lempie. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 
the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrofive; and fo they 
affect the fibres of the brain more /en/ib.y than other parts. 47rb. 

2. Wich perecpticn of either mind or body. 
3- Externally; by impreffion on the fenies, 

That chu:ch of Chrift, which we properly term his body 
myflical, can be but one; neither can that one be /en;:bly dil- 
cerned by aiv, inafmuch as the parts thereof are toiic in 
_heaven already with Chriit. FHovacr. 
4. With quick intellectual perception. 

. In low language, judicioufiy ; reafonably. 
Sieve vE. adj. [ fexftif, French. ] Having fenfe or percep- 
ticn, but iet rcaion. 

The fenftive faculty may have a_22ftive love of fome fen- 
ftive objecis, which though moderated 1o as not to fall into 
fn; yor, through the nature of ma:'’s fenfe, may exprefs it- 
felf more ieniitivcly towarcs that infciior object than towards 
God: this isa picce cf human frailty. Flammond. 

All the ations of the /en/:t/ve appetite are in painting called 
pafions, becaufe the foul is agitated by them, and becaufe the 
body fuffers and is fentibly altered. Dryden, 

Bodies are fuch as are endued with a vegetative foul, as 
plants; a fenfitive foul, as animals; or a rauonal foul, as the 
body of man. Ray. 

Se’nsirive Lant. n. f: [mimofa, Latin.] A plant. 

"The flower coniiiis of one leaf, which is ihaped like a fun- 

* nel, kaving many ftaminain the centre: thefe flowers are col- 
leéled into a round head: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the piftillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed 
ped, which opens both ways, and contains in each partition 
one roundith feed. Of this plan: the humble plants are a 
fpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, upon being touched, the 
dicle of their leaves falls downward ; but the leaves of the 
Jen itive pla:t are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other’ bodies to them, 
do very brifkly alter their figure and motion, and fo have ob- 
tained the name of fenfitive plants, from a motion which has 
fome refemblance to that which in animals follows upon fen- 
fation. l Locke. 

Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 

We name the fenfitive, fhould move and feel ? 

WV hence know her leaves to anfwer her command, 

And with quick horrour fly the nveighb’ring hand? Pricer. 

The jenf:tive piant is fo call’d, becaufe, as toon as you touch 
it, the leaf fhrinks. Mfortimer. 

Se'NsITIVELY. adv. [from fenfitive.] In a fenfitive manner. 

The fenfitive faculty, through the nature of man’s fenfe, 
may exprefs iticlf more /enfitively towards an inferior object 
than towards God: this is a piece of frailty. tdammond. 

yes a (x. J: { Latin.] 
1. The part where the fenfes tranfmit their perceptions to the 
mind; the feat of fenfe. 

Spiritual fpecies, both vifible and audible, will work upon 
the jen, ries, though they move not any other body. Bacon. 
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As found in a bell or mufical ftring, 
bo.iy, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing’ 
3 PENI aiad., ; : dai i 
but that motion propagated from the object, in the /eryarinim 
tis a fenfe of that motion under the form of found. Neeet:y. 
Is not the fenfary of animals the place to which the fenfitive 
fubflance is pretent, and into which the fenfible fPpecics of 
things are carricd through the nerves of the brain, tiat there 
they may be perccived by their immediate prefence to that 
fubfiance ? ; ewicn. 
2. Organ of fenfation. 
"I hat we all have double fenfoitcs, two eyes, twe ears, is 
an effeétual confutation of this atheiflical lophiím. Benia 
SENSUAL. adj. [ fe-fuel, French. } 7 ery 
Zc Confifting in fenie; depending on fenfe ; affecting the fens. 
_ Men in general are too partial, in favour of a jen/ua! apre- 
tite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. fi 
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_ Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The fcale of fenjual, mental pow`rs afcends. 
2. Fleafing to the fenfes ; carnal; not fpiricual. 
‘The greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their own pri- 
vate good before all things, even that good which is /ev, z.z? 


before whatfoever is moti divine. LIE? 
3- Devoted to fenfe; lewd; luxurious. j 
From amidit them rofe 
Belial, the difloiuteft fpirit that fell, 
The fesfualei; und, atter Atimodai, 
“The flelilieit inz.’ =s. : Dy PEPER 


No finall part o. virtue confifts in abflaining from thas 

wherein jenfie.; men piace their felicity. Miiterbury, 

SE’NSUALIS1~. n. . [from /exfua'.} A carnal perfon; one dc- 
voted tv corpora: pleafures. 

Let atheitts ind /enfuaiifis fatisfy themfelves as they arc 
able ; the formc: of which will find, that, as long us ‘realtors 
keeps her ground, religion neitber can nor will Jofe her’s. Sez >. 

SEN: ua “nity. n. f. [from jen, uai. j Devotednecis to the fenies - 
addiction to brutal and corporal pleafures. i 
But you are morc intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 
‘hat rage in favage /enjuality. StLake/peare 
Kill not her quick’ning pow’r with furfeitings ; 7 i 
Mar nor her fente with /enfuality : : 
Caft not her ferious wit on idle things ; 

Make not her free wiil flave to vanitv. 

Senfua'ity is one kind of pleafure, fuch an one as itis. S us% 

They avoid drefs, left they fhouid have affections tainted 
by any /enjuality, and diverted from the love of him who is to 
be the only comfort and delight of their whole beings. Addy: 

Impure and brutal /en/fuality was too much confira d by che 
religion of thofe countries, where even Venus and Ba” us 
had their temples. Rerttic, 

To SE'NSUALIZE. v. a. [ from feufua!. ] To fink to fenfual 
pleafures ; to degrade the mind into fubjeétion to the tenfes. 

Not to fuffer one’s felf to be fenfualized by pleatures, like 
thofe who were changed into brutes by Circe. A 

SE'NSU ALLY. adu. [from fen ual.} In a fenfual manner. p 
SE'nsvous. adj. [ from jexfe.] Tender; pathetick; full of 
paffion. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as beinz lefs 
fubtileand fine ; but more fimpie, jen/usus, and paMionate “Milt 

Senrt. ‘The participle pafifive of jend. c i 

I make a decree that all Ifrac] go with thee; forafmuch zs 


Davies. 


thou art fenmt of the king. Barat 
SENTENCE. n. f- [ fentence, French; fententia, Tatin.] 7 


I. Determination or decifion, asof a judge civil or criminai. 

à The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the Jentence that 
realon giveth, concerning the goodnefs of thofe things which 
they are to do. Flok X 

lf we have neither voice from heaven, that fo pronounceth 
of them, neither /entence of men grounded upon fuch” mani- 
feft and clear proof, that they, in whofe hands it is to alter 
them, may likewife infallibly, even in heart and confcicnce 
judge them fo; upon neceffity to urge alteration, is to trouble 
and difturb without necefiity. z 

Bow will I give fentence azainft them. 

If matter of fact breaks out with too great an 
be denied, why, {till there are other lenitives, 
will apply, before it will be brought to 
of a condemning /entence. j 


fdoocker. 
Fer. iv; £2. 
evidence to 
that friendihip 
the deccretory ri zour» 


Let him fet out fome of Luther's works, that by onte 
may pafs f/entence upon his doétrines. AM terbury 


2. It is ufually fpoken, of condemnation Pronounced by th 
judge ; doom. th ae 
By the confent of all Jaws, in cupital caufes, the eviden 
muit be full and clear; and if fo, where onc man’s life is in 
_ queflion, what fay we to a war, which is ever the /ertrez at 
death upon many? 4 aia 
WY hat reit, but that the mortal /entence pafs ? Aiilton. 
3- A maxim; an axiom, gencrally’ moral. : 
A Jentence may be defincd a moral inftrustion couched in 
few words. Bicone. 
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4. A fhort paragraph ; a period in writing. 


An excelient fpirit, knowledge, underftanding, and fhew- 


ing of hard /extences were found in Daniel. Danis. 
To Se'NTENCE. V. a. [ fentencier, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. Lo pats the laft judgment on any one. 
After this cold confid'rance, ferterce me ; 
And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate, 
What I have done that mifbecame my placc. Shake/>. 
Came the mild judge and interceilor both, 
To /fentence man. Miton. 
2. To condemn. 
Could that decrce from-our brother come ? 
‘Nature herfelf is /entenc’d in your doom : 
Picty is no more. Dryden. 
Idlenefs, /entenced by the decurions, was punifhed by fo 
many ftripes. 5 Temple. 


SENTENTIO SITY. 2. /: [from /ententious.] Comprehenfion in 
a fentence. 

Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary /entevti-/jity of common 
conceits with us. rotun’s Vulzar Err. 

SENTE’NTIoOUs. adj. [ fentencieux, Fr. from /entence.] Abound- 
ing risi fhort fentences, axioms, and maxims, fhort and encr- 
getick. 


He is very fwift and /ententious: Shake/fpeare. 
` Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues - 
Seutentious fhowers ! O let them fall ; 
Their cadence is rhetorical, ‘ Craf/haw. 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 
Foretold us ufeful and /emtentious truths. Waller. 
How he apes his fire, 
Ambitioufly /ententious. Addifon. 


‘The making of thofe figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, put men firft upon contracting them; as by the 
moft ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did: next, 
inftead of f/ententizus marks, to think of verbal, fuch as the 
Chinefe ftill retain. Grew. 

SENTeE’NTIOUSLY. adv. [from /ententious.] In fhort fentences ; 
with ftriking brevity. 

They defcribe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and /ententioufly: they fay, look how many feathers 
íhe hath, fo many eyes fhe hath underneath. Bacon. 

INauficaa delivers her judgment /ententi:u/ly, to give it more 
weight. : rocrn.. 

SEN TE’NTIOUSNESS. wi A [from /ententious.] Pithinefs of fen- 

_ tences ; brevity with ftrength. 

The Meda I efteem for the gravity and /fer:tentioufne/s of it, 

_ which he himfelf concludes to be fuitable to a tragedy. Dryd. 

SE’NTERY. z. /- [ This is commonly written /entry, corrupted 

from fentinel.] One who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
thé outlines of an army. : 

W hat ftrength, what art can then 

Suffice, or what cvafion bear him fafe 

Through the ftrict /:nteries, and ftations thick. 

Of angels watching round. Milton. 

Se’NTIENT. adj. [ fentiens, Latin.] Perceiving; having per- 
ception. 

This acting of the /extient phantafy is performed by a pre- 
fence of fente, as the horfe is under the fenfe of hunger, and 
that without any formal fyllogifm preffeth him to cat. Hate. 

SE'N TIENT.. 7: /. [from the adjective.] He that has perception. 

If the /e-.tient be carried, paffibus æquis, with the body, 
whofe motion it would obferve, fuppofing it regular, the re- 
move is infentible. Glanv. lle. 

SENTIMENT. z. f£ [ /entiment, French.] 
1. Thought; notion; opinion. 

‘The confideration of the reafon, why they are annexed to 
fo many other ideas, ferving to give us due /entiments of the 
wifdom and goodnefs of the fovereign Difpoier of all things, 
may not be unfuitable to the main end of thefe enquiries. Loc. 

Alike to council or th’ affembly came, 
With equal fouls and /enxtiments the fame. Pope. 
2. The fenfe confidered diftinétly from the language or things 3 
a ftriking fentence in a compofition. 
Se’NTINEL. z. f. [ fentinelle, French; from /fentio, Lat.] One 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent furprife. 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 

Ufe careful watch, chufe trufty /entinels. Shake/peare. 

Counfellors are not commonly fo united, but that one 
counfellor keepeth /entinel over another; fo that if any do 
counfel out of faction or private ends, it commonly comes to 
the king’s ear. Bacon. 

Firft, the two eyes, which have the feeing pow’r, 
Stand as one watchman, fpy, or /entinel, 
Being plac’d aloft, within the head’s high tow’r; 
And though both fee, yet both but one thing tell. Davies. 
Love to our citadel] reforts, 

‘Through thofe deceitful fallyports ; 

Our /entinels betray our forts. Denham. 

The fenfes are fituate in the head, as /entine/s in a watch- 
tower, to reccive and «convey to the foul the impreffions of 
external objcéts. Ray. 


a ; 

Perhaps they had fe rtize/s waking while they fleot ; but even 

this wouid be unfoldicrlixe. Livcerme. 
SENTRY. 2. f- (Corrupted, I belicve, from /fex‘inc!] 


1. A watch; a fentinel ; one who watches in a purrifon, or 
army, to keep them from furprife. l 
lf I do fend, difpatch 
Thote fentrics to our aid; the reft will ferve 
For a fhort holding. ` Shak? 4 eare. 
The youth of hell ftri€t guard may keep, = 
And fet their nt. ies to the utmoft deep. Dryden. 
One goofe they had, *twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful /extry, and on duty now. Dryden. 
2. Guard; watch; the duty of a fentry. : 
Here toils and death, amd death’s half brother, fleep 
Forms terrible to view, their /entry kcep. iL ryden. 
‘Thou, whofe nature cannot feep, 
O’er my flumbers fentry kecp ; 
Guard me ’gafnit thote watchful foes, 
Whofe eyes are open while mine clote. Bro-vns 


SEPARABI'L ‘ry. n. f. [ from /*tarable.] The 
mitting difunion or difverption. 

Separability is the greateit argument of real diftintion Gian. 

The greateft argument of reni diftinétion is feparability, and 
actual ieparation; for nothing can be feparated fiom it- 
felf. Nor» is. 

SE’PARABLE. adj. [ feparable, Fr. feparabilis, Lat. from fepurate.] 
1. Sufceptive of difunion; ditcerptible. 
.2. Poffible to be disjoined from fomething. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both confiderecd by us as having parts, yet 
their parts are not /efarab/e ove from another. Locke. 

The infufions and decoctions of plants contain the moft 
Separable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri- 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnot. 

SE’PARABLENESsS. 2. f. [from Separable.] Capablencls of being 
feparable. . 
_ Trials permit me not to doubt of the feparablee/s of a yellow 
tincture from gold. . Boyles 
To SEPARATE. v. a. [ fepars, Latin; /eparer, F rench.] 
1. T'o break ; to divide into parts. ° 
2. To difunite; to disjoin. 
Pll to England. 
Tio Ireland, I: our /cfara.ed fortunes 
Shall keep us both the fater. 
- Refolv’d,. 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall /eparate us. Ailton. 
3- To fever from the reft. 
Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymift to /eparate an inflammable ingredient ? Boyle. 
Death from fin no power can /eparate. Aiilton. 
4. To fet apart; to fegregate. . 
Scpurate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I 
shave called them. AS. 
David /eparated to the fervice thofe who fhould prophefy. 
x Chronicles. 


quality of ad- 





Shake/pearé. 


5. To withdraw. 
Sefarate thyfelf from me: if thou wile take the left, I will 
go to the right. Gencfis. 
To Sr’PARATE. v. nm. ‘To part; to be difunited. 
When there was not room cnough for their herds to feed, 


they by confent /eparat.d, and enlarged their pafture. Locke. 
SE’PARATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Divided from the reft. 
Eve /eparate he wifh`d. AT: Tron, 


"T were hard to conccive an eternal watch, whofe pieces 


were never /efarate one from another, nor ever in any orher 

form. urnet. 
In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 

A fep rate grove.” Dryden. 


2. Difunited from the body ; difengaged from corporeal nature. 

Whatever ideas, the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it can retain without the help 
of the body too; or elfe the foul, or any /eparaze {pirit, will 
have but little advantage by thinking. Locke. 

SEPARATELY. adv. [from fèparate.) Apart; fingly; -not in 
union ; diftinétly ; particularly. 

It is of fingular ufc to princes, if they take the opinions of 
their council, both /cgarate/y and together ; for private opinion 
is more free, but opinion before others is more referved. Bac. 

If you admit of many figures, then conceive the whole to- 
gether, and not every thing /eperate/y and in particular. 

Drydens 
SE'PARATENESS. 7. /. [from /2parate.] The ftate of bcing 
{eparate. 
SEPARA'TION. 2. f. [ feparatio, Lat. feparation, Fr. from feparate.] 
1. The a& of feparating ; disjunétion. 
They have a dark opinon, that the foul doth live after the 
Jeparation from the body. Ai bet. 

Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that whichis con- 
fcious in us, makes a part of ourfelves; but upon /eperation 
from the vital union, by which that confcioufnels is commu- 

nicated, 
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nicated, that which a moment fince was part of ourfelves, is 
now no more ‘fo. 
2. The ftate of being feparate; difunion. 
As the confufion of tongues was a mark of /eparation, fo 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon. 
3- The chemical analyfis, or operation of difuniting things 
mingled. 
A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not 
be recovered by any matter of /eparation, unlefs you put a 
greater quantity of filver, which is the laft refuge in /epara- 


tions. Bacon. 
4- Divorce; disjunction from a married ftate. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a /eparation : 
Between the king and Cath’rine? Shake/peare. 


Se’PARATIsT. 1. f- [ feparatifie, Fr. from /eparate.] One who 
divides from the church ; a fchifmatick; a feceder. 
The anabaptifts, /eparatifis, and fecétaries tenets are full of 
{chifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bacon. 
Our modern /eparati//s pronounce all thofe heretical, or car- 
nal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 
Says the /eparatif/, if thofe, who have the rule over you, 
fhould command you any thing about the church affairs, you 
ought not, in confcience, to obey them. South. 
SEPARA‘TOR. 2. /. [from /eparate.] One who divides; a di- 
vider. 


fegregation. 

SEPT. "f [ feptum, Latin. ] A clan; a race; a generation. 
A word ufed only with regard or allufion to Ireland, and, I 
fuppofe,- Irith. s 

This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth a better fhare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that /ept, and alfo 
unto himfclf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the 
plaintiffs. Sper:fer. 

The true and ancient Ruffians, a /ept whom he kad met 
with in one of the provinces of that vait empire, were white 
like the Dancs. Beyle. 

‘The Englifh forces were ever too weak to fubduec fo man 
warlike nations, or /epts, of the Irifh as did poffefs this 
ifland. Davies. 

SEPTA'NGULAR. adj. [ fepiem and angulus, Latin.] Having 
feven corners or fides. : 

Sepre’mBER. a. f. (Latin; Septembre, French.] The ninth 
month of the year; the feventh from March. 

Septen:ber hath his name as being the feventh month from 
March: heis drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe. Peacham. 

SE'PTENARY. adj. [ feftenarius, Lat.] Confifting of feven. 

Every controverfy has feven queltions belonging to it; tho’ 
the order of nature feems too much neglected by a confine- 
ment to this /eptezary number. Waits. 

SEPTE'NARY. "j The number feven. 

The days of men are caft up by /eftenaries, and every fe- 
venth year conceived to carry fome altering character in tem- 

rof mind or body. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Thefe conftitutions of Mofes, that proceed fo much upon 
a feftenary, or number of feven, have no reafon in the nature 
of` the thing. , Burnet. 

SEPTE’NNIAL. adj. [ feptennis, Latin.] 

1. Lafting feven years. 

2. Happening once in feven years. _ i ; 

Being once difpenfed with for his /eptennial vifit, by a holy 
intrument from Petropolis, he refolved to govern them by 


fubaltern minifters. : Fiowel. 
With weekly libels and /eptennial ale, 
‘Their with is full, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 


SEPTE’NTRION. n. f. (Fr. feptentrio, Latin.] The north. 
‘Thou art as oppofite to every good, 

As the antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the fouth to the /eptentrion. : Shake/peare. 
SEPTE’NTRION. adj. [ feptentrionalis, Latin; /eptentrional, 
SEPTE’NTRIONAL. French.] Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 
‘That fcreen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men_ 
From cold /eptentrion blafts. Milton. 
If the fpring . 

Preceding fhould be deftitute of rain, 

Or blaft /epientrional with brufhing wings 

Sweep up the fmoaky mifts and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. 

SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. 7. {. [From /eptentrional.] WNortherli- 
nefs. ; 

SEPTE’NTRIONALLY. adv. [from /eptentrional.] “Towards the 
north; northerly. 


Lockes 


Philips. 
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If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall, they 
commonly link down, and break the water, at that extreme 
whereat they were /eptentrionally excited. Brown. 

To SEPTENTRIO'NATE. V. n. [from /eptentrio, Lat.] To tend 
northerly. 

Stecl and good iron, never excited by the loaditone, /epten- 
ft fomate at one extreme, and auftralize at another. Brown. 


‘Se’pvicaL. adj. [ enrliıxòs. ] Having power to promote or 


produce putrefaction. 

Asa /eptical medicine, Galen commended the afhes of a 

falamander. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
ig S eai a a adj. [ feptem and lateris, Lat.] Having feven 
ides. 

By an equal interval they make feven triangles, the bafes 
whereof are the feven fides of a /eptilateral figure, defcribed 
within a circle. rown's Vulgar Err. 

SEPTUA‘GENARY. adj. [ /eptuagenarius, Lat. /eptuagenaire, F £] 
Confifting of feventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or Neftor, can- 
not afford a reafonable encouragement beyond Mofes’s /eptua- 
ginary determination. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

sgt“ a adj. [ feptuage/unus, Latin.] Confifting of 
eventy. 

In our abridged and /eptuagcfimal age, it is very rare to be- 

' hold the fourth gencration. rown's Fulgar Err. 

SEPTUAGINT. n. f. [ /eptuaginta, Latin. ] The old Greek 

verfion of the Old Teftament, fo called as being fuppofed the 
work of feventy-two interpreters. 

Which way foever you try, you fhall find the produét great 
enough for the extent of this carth; and if you follow the 
Septuagint chronology, it will ftill be far higher. Burnet. 

S&’PTUPLE. adj. [ /eptuplex, Latin.] Seven times as much. 
A technical term. 
SEPU/LCHRAL. adj. [ fepulcral, Fr. fepulcralis, from Sepulchrum, 
Lat.] Relating to burial ; relating to the grave; monumental. 
WV hilft our fouls negotiate there, © 
We like /epulchral fiatucs lay ; 
All day the fame our poftures were, 


And we faid nothing all the day. Donne. 
Mine eye hath found that fad /epulchral rock, 

That was the cafket of heav’ns richeft ftore. Ailton. 
Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. Pope. 


SE PULCHRR: n. J. [ fepulere, Fr. fepulchrum, Lat.] A grave; 
a tomb. 
To entail him and’s heirs unto the crown, 


What is it but to make thy /epulchre? Shake/p. 
Flies and fpiders get a fepulchre in amber, more durable than 
the monument and embalming of any king. Bacon. 


There where the virgin’s fon his doctrine taught, $ 

His miracles, and our redemption wrought ; 2 

Where I, by thee infpir’d, his praifes fung, j 

And on his fepulchre my offering hung. Sandys. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 

a o without fupply, in the /epulchres of the ancients. 77/é. 

If not one common /epulchre contains 

Our bodies, or one urn our laft remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone fhall join. 

Zo SEPU’LCHRE. v. a. [from the noun. It is accented on the 
{fecond fyllable by Shake/peare and Milton; on the firit, more 
properly, by Fo “yee and Prior.] To bury; to entomb. 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her thence ; 

Or, at the leaft, in her’s /epu'chre thine. 

I am glad to fee that time furvive, 

Where merit is not /epulcher’d alive ; 

Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 

And not to dangers. Ben. Fohnfon. 
Thou fo /epulcher’d in fuch pomp do’ft lie, 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


‘That kings for fuch a tomb would with to die. Ailton. 
Difparted ftreams fhall from their channels fy, 

And, deep furcharg’d, by fandy mountains lie, 

Obfcurely /epulcher’d. Prisr. 


RTE EORR n. f. CJepulture, Fr. fepultura, Lat.] Interment; 
urial. 

That Niobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 

ftone, was nothing elfe but that during her life fhe erected 


over her /epultures a marble tomb of her own. Brown, 
Where we may royal /epu/ture prepare ; 
‘With {peed to Melefinda bring relief, 
Recall her fpirits, and moderate her gricf. Dryden. 


In England /epuliure, or burial of the dead, may be de- 
ferred and put off for the debts of the perfon deccafed. Ayliffe. 
SEQUA'CIOUS. adj. [ feguacis, Latin. ] 
1. Following ; attendant. 
Orpbeus could lead the favage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre; 
But bright Cecilia rais’ the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 
An angel heard and ftraight appear’d, 
Miftaking earth for heav’n. Dryden: 
Above 
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Above th .fe fiuper.cious horrours that enflaveé 

Tue tor d jeguucions beid, to myftick faith 

And blind am:zement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 

‘Lhe glorious franger hail! 

2. Duétile; pliant. 

In the greater bodies the forge was cafy, the matter being 
ductile and /egvai us, and obedient to the hand and ftroke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded Ray. 

Sequav‘ciry. n.f. [from _/eguax, Latin.) Duétility; tough- 
nef. 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a clofenefs, 
lentor, and /eguacity. Bacon. 

SE QCEL. n. f. [ frqulle, French; feguela, Latin. ] 
3. Conclufion; fucceeding part. 
If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 

Attend the fegue/ of your impofition, 

* our meer enforcement fhaM acquittance me. Shak. fp. 

Vas he not a man of wifdom? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alfo fuccefsful ? True, but ftil he was poor: and 
once grant this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable /e- 
qual in the next verfe, the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed. 

South’s Sermons. 


Tharfon. 


2. Confequence; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but once 
ceafe, fail, or fwerve, and who doth not eafily conceive that 
the /ezuel thereof would be ruin both to itfelf and whatfoever 
dependcth on it? Fotr. 

In thefe he put two weights, 
The /eguel cach of parting and of fight. Milton. 
3- Confequence inferred; confequentialnefs. 
What Jequel is there in this argument? An archdeacon is 


the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a deacon. W Litzifte. 
Se’Quence. n. f: [from /eguor, Latin. ] 
4. rder of fucceffion- 
How art thou a king, 
But by fair feguence and fucceffion? Shake/peare. 


2. Series; arrangement; method. 
The caufe proceedeth from a precedent /eguence, and feries 
of the feafons of the year. Bacon. 
SEQUENT. adj. [ fequens, Latin.] 
1. Following; fucceeding. 
Let my tryal be mine own confeffion : 
Immediate fentence then, and /eguent death, 


Ts all the grace I beg. Shake/peare. 
There he dies, and leaves his race 

Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpc&ted to a feguent king, who fecks 

To ftop their overgrowth. Adi lion. 


2. Confequential. 
SEQUENT. 2. f. [from the adje&iive.] A follower. 
e. 
Here he hath framed a letter to a /eguent of the ftranger 
quecen’s, which accidentally mifcarried. Shake/peare. 
Jo SEQUESTER. v a. [ fquefrrer, Fr. fecreffar, Spanifh ; 
fequefire, low Latin.] 
x. ‘l’o feparate from cth:rs for the fake of privacy. 
Why are you f/egucfler’d from all your train ? 
To the which place a poor fam er’d ftag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languifh. Shakc/peare. 
In fhady bow’r, 
More facred and yp See d though but feign'd, 


Not in 


Shake/p. 


Pan or Sylvanus never flept. Mii tot. 
Ye facred Ninc! that all my foul poffefs, 

WVhofe raptures fire me, and whofe vifions blefs, 

Bear me, oh bear me to /egue/fer’d fcenes 

Of bow’ry mazes, and furrounding greens. Pepe. 


To put afide; to remove. 

Although I had wholly /igucffered my civil affairs, yet I fee 
down, out of long continued experience in bufinefs, and con- 
verfation in books, what I thought pertinent to this af- 
fair. Bacon. 
3- To withdraw; to fegregate. _ , 

A thing as feafonable in grief as in is > as decent being 
added unto actions of greateft weight and folemnity, as being 
ufed when men moft /eqgue/fer themfelves from action. Aicekir. 

4. To fet afide from the ufe of the owner to that of others. 
g. To deprive of poficfiions. i : 

Ic was his taylor and his cook, his fine fafhions and his 

French ragou’s, which /egue/fered him; and, in a word, he 

came by his poverty as finfully as fome ufually do by thcir 

riches. South. 
SEQUE’STRABLE. adj. [from /equcfirate.] 
r. Subje& to privation. 
2. Capable of feparation. : 

Hartfhorn, and divers other bodies belonging to the animal 
kingdom, abound with a not uneafily /eguc/frable falt. Boyle. 

To SEQUE’STRATE. v.n. To fequefter; to feparate from 
company. : i 

In general contagions more perifh for want of neceffarics 
than by the malignity of the difeafe, they being /egue/f-ated 
from mankind, Arbuthrot. 
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SEQUFS. RATION. 7. f: [ jigu ration, Fr. 
ł. Separation; retirement. 
His addi€tion was to courfes vain; 

I never noted in him any ftudy, 

Any retirement, any /figue/fration 

From open haunts and popularity. 

_ There muft be Icifure, retirement, folitude, and a fegueffra- 
tin of a man’s felf from the noite and toils of the world ; foc 
truth {corms to be feen by eyes too much fixt upon inferior ob- 
jects. _ cols : South. 

2. Difunion ; disjunction. 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into fmaller particles, hindering reft and continuity, 
vithout any fezre/lrat:on of elementary principles. Bok. 

3. State «f bei: g fer afide. 
Since Henry Monmouth firft began to reign, 

Before wh fe glory I was great in arms, 

‘This loathfome /.gue/?: ation have I had. 

4. Deprivation of the ufe and profits of a poffeffion. 

If there be a ee fpot in the glebe more barren, the refor 
or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the bifhop; 

to build upon it, under pain of /egue/fration. Swift. 
SEQUESTRA’TOR. 2. (from /eguesfrate.] One who takes 
from a man the profit of his poileffions. 

Iam fallen into the hands of publicans and /-gueffrators, 
and they have taken all from me. Taylor. 

SER AGLIO. z. f- [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. “Che 
g is loft in the pronunciation.] A houfe of women kept for 
debauchery. 

‘There is a great deal more folid. content to be found in a 
conftant courfe of well living, than in the voluptuoufmefs of a 
Seraglio. Norris. 

SERAPH. n.f: [Nae] One of the orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his 
nature, from the higheft and perfećteít of all created beings, 
than the pureft fzraph is from the moft contemptible part of 
matter, and confequently muft infinitely exceed what our nar- 


from fegu¢/trate ] 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


row underiftandings can conceive of him. Locke. 
As full, as perfeét in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt /erephs that adores and burns. Pope. 
SERA‘’PHICAL. padi { feraphigue, French; from /eraph.] An- 
SERA’/PHICK. gelick; angelical. 


Love is curious of little things, defiring to be of angelical 
purity, of perfect innocence, and /e 2ephical fervour. T aj lore 

Seraphick arms and trophies, Ailton. 
Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

Whether the nymph, to pleafe her fwain, 

‘Talks in a high romantick {train 5 

Or whether he at laft defcends 

To like with lefs feraphick ends. Swi, 


OF firaphim another row. 
SERE. adj. [yeanian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered; no 
longer green. See SEAR. 

The mufes, that were wont green bays to wear, 

Now bringen bitter elder-branches /ere. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and /ere, 
Ill-fac’d, worfe bodied, fhapelefs every wheres 
Vicious, ungentle. 

Ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Refletted, may with matter /ere foment. 
They fre wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 
On a fere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I fat me down, 
Mufing and ftill. Rowe. 
Sere. z. f- [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor, ex- 
cept from this paflage, the meaning. Can it come, like Jeers, 
from ycynan, Saxon, to cut?) aw; talon. 
‘Two eagles, : 
That, mounted on the winds, together ftill 
Their ftrokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidft the council, over every brow . 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death’s cold fears, 
‘Their necks and hes tore with their eager feres. Chapm. 
SERENA'DE. n.f: [ ferenade, Fr. ferenataz, Italian, whence, in 
Milton, ferenate, from ferenus, Latin, the lovers commonly at- 
tending their miftreffes in fair nights.) Maufick or fongs with 
which ladies are entertained by their lovers in the night. 
Mixt dance, or wanton mafk, or midnight ball, 
Or ferenate, which the ftarv’d lover fings 


S penfe Efe 
Shake/pearée 


Alien. 
Dryden. 


To his proud fair; beft quitted with difdain. Milton. 
Fooliífh fwallow, what do’ft thou 
So often at my window do, 
With thy tunelefs /erenade ? Cowley. 
23 P Shall 


Shali I the neighbours nightly reft invade, 

At her deaf doors, with fome vile /erevadte ? Dryden. 

Will. fancies he never fhould have been the man he is, had 

not he broke. windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 

midnight frenader, when he was a young fellow. Addifon. 

To SERENADE. V. a. [trom the noun.}] To entertain with 
noéturnal mufick. 

He continued to ferenaJ: her every morning, *till the queen 


was charmed with hi- harmony. Speciator. 
SERE/NE, adj. [ fercin, French; /erenus, Latin.] 3 
I. Calm ; placid; quiet. 
Spirits live infpher’d 
In regions mild, of calm and /ereve air. Milton. 
The moon, /erene in glory, mounts the fky. Pope. 


2. Unruffled; undifturbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind; fhewing a calm mind. 
‘here wanted yet a creature might ereét 
His ftature, and upright with front /erene 
Govern the reft. Ailton. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumípećtion, and a /erene expectation of the 
future life. Grew. 
Gutta SERENA. n. f: An obftruétion in the optick nerve. 
Thefe eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick a drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs. Afilton. 
SERE‘’NE. 7. /. [from the adjective.] A calm damp evening. 
W here ever death doth pleafe t appear, 
Seas, /erenes, (words, fhot, ficknefs, all are there. Ben. Johbn/ 
To SERENE. V. a. [ ferener, French; /ereno, Latin.] 
1. To calm; to quiet. 
2. To clear; to brighten. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev’rage to frene, and drive 


Not proper. 


Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. Philips. 
SERE’NELY. adv. [from /erene.] 
I. Calmly; quietly. 
‘The fetting fun now fhone /erenely bright. Pope. 


2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
pofed innate; it being impoffible that men would, without 
fhame or fear, confidently and /ferenely break a rule, which they 
could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

The nymph did like the fcene appear, 
Serenely pleafant, calmly fair : ? 
Soft tell her words as flew the air. Prior. 
SERE’NENESS. z. f. [from firene.] Serenity. 
SERE’NITUDE. z. f. [from /erene.] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 
mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietude and /erenitude in the affections. Potten. 

SERE/NITY. n. f. [ ferenité, Fr. from _ferenus, Latin. ] 
1. Calmnefs; temperature. 

In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expeét that it would con- 


{tantly enjoy that admired calm and /crenity. Bentley. 
Pure /erenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation ftill. Thom/fen. 


2. Peace; quietnefs; not difturbance. 

A general peace and /erenity newly fucceeded a general 

trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. 
3- Evennefs of temper; coolncfs of mind. 

I cannot fec how any men fhould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo- 
ral rules, with confidence and /erenity, were they innate, and 
{tamped upon their minds. Locke. 

SERGE., a. f. [ ferge, French; xerga, Spanifh, which Coveiru- 
vias derives from xirica, Arabick ; Skinner from ferge, Ger- 
iman, a mat.) A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool onc man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or ferge, and another into 
arras. Fale. 

Ye weavers, all your fhuttles throw, 
And bid broad-cloaths and ferges grow. Gay. 
SERGEANT. 7. f/f [ frgent, French; fergentc, Italian, from 
Servicus, Latin.) 
x. An officer whofe bufineis it is to execute the commands of 
magiftrates. 
Had I but time, as this fell fergeant, death, 

Is ftriét in his arreft, oh, I could tell. Shake/peare. 

When it was day the magiftrates fent the /ergeants, faying, 
let thefe men go. ATs xvi. 35- 

2. A petty officer in the army. 
This is the /ergeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. 
3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a judge. 
None fhou!d be made /ergeant:, but fuch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges afterwards. Bacon. 
4. It isa title given to fome of the king's fervants: as, fer-gceant 
chirurgeons. 
SE'RGEANTRY. 7. f. [from fergeant.] 
_ Grand fergeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought todo in his own perfon unto 
him; as to bear the king’s banner or his fpear, or to lead his 


Shakefprare. 


Temple. - 
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hoft, or to be his marfhal, or to blow a horn, when he feeth 
his enemics invade the land ; or to fñ. d a man at arms to fight 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear the 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit fcr geantry 
is where a man holdeth land of the kirg, to yield him yearly 
fome {mall thing toward his wars: as u fword, dazger, bow, 
knife, fpear, pair of gloves of mail, 2 puir of fpurs, or fuch 
like. Creel. 

SE/RGEANTSHIP. 2. /. [from fergeart.] The offce of a ferzeant. 

SERIES. 2. f [ Jeric, French; feries, Latin. } 

I. Sequence ; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by refic€ling briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the /erfes of the epittle. Vi %a a. 

The chafms of the correfpondence I cannot fupply, having 
deftroycd too many letters to preferve any /eries. ope. 

2. Succeffion ; courfe. 

This is the ferves of perpetual woe, 

Which thou, alas, and thine are born to know. 

SE’RIOUS. ad. [ ferienx, French; ferius, Latin. ] 
1. Grave; folemn; not volatile; not light of behaviour. 
2. Important; weighty; not trifling. 

Pil hence to London on a ferfous matter. 

There’s nothing /erious in mortality ; 

All is but toys. 

SE’RIOusLY. adv. [from /erious. ] Gravely; 
earneit; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
any one, fober and in his wits, to think /eriou/Jy with himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs furprize that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had Jed his whole life by one 


Pope. 


Shake/p: 


Shakefpeare. 
folemnly; in 


rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 
Al) laugh to find 
Unthinking plainnefS fo o’erfpread thy mind, 
‘That thou could’f{t /erioufly perfuade the crowd 
‘To keep their oaths, and to believe a God. Dryden. 


Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them /erfoufly inqui- 
fitive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ftrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raife an 
ecarneft defirc of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. Addif- 

SE’'RIOUSNESS. n.f. [from /erious.] Gravity; folemnity; ear- 
neft attention. 

‘That fpirit of religion and /ericu/nefs vanifhed all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertinifm and profanenefs ftarted up in the 
room of it. Atterbury. 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
conducted him with great filence and /erreu/ne/s to a long gal- 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Addifon. 

SERMOCINA‘’TION. 2. f> [ fermocinatio, Latin. ] The a& or 
practice of making fpeeches. 

SERMOCINA‘TOR. 2. f. [ fermecincr, Latin.] A preacher; a 
{peechmaker. 

‘Thefe obftreperous fermocinaters make eafy impreffion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Fiowel. 

St’/RMoN. z. f. [ fermon, Fr. ferma, Lat.] A difcourfe of inftruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our /ermons, be they never fo found and perfect, 
God’s word they are not, as the /ermons of the prophets were; 
no, they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his 
word is commonly the fubjeét where.f they treat, and muft be 
the rule whereby they are framed. fdfooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing. Shakefpeare. 

In his fermons unto the foldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it fhould feem that he himfelf had been enough to 


have overthrown the Turks. Knolles. 
Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 
As left no time to practife any : 
He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach’d them o’er again. Crafhaw, 


Many, while they have preached Chrift in their Sermons, 
have read a lecture of atheifm in their praSice. South. 
His preaching much, but more his praétice wrought; 
A living fermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
To SE’RMON. v.a. [ fermoner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To difcourfe as in a fermon. 
Some would rather have good difcipline delivered plainly by 
way of precept, or fermoned at large, than thus cloudily in- 


wrapped im allegorical devifes. Spenfer. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leffon. 
Come, /ermin me no farther: 
No villainous beunty yet hath paft my heart. Shak-«/peare. 


SE‘RMOUNTAIN, or Sefeli. n. f. [ flex, Lat.] <A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated Aower, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reft on the cimpale- 
ment, which becomes a fruit compofed of two large oblong 
furrowed feeds, havirg foliaceaus ridges on one fide. To 
thefe notes muft be added, that the lobes of the leaves are 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity, where they 
are flightly cut into three parts. iil ‘¢r. 

SERO'SITY. 
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Sero’sity. z. f: [ ferofité, French.] ‘Thin or watery part of 
the blood. 

In thefe the falt and lixiviated /erofity is divided between the 
guts and the bladder; but it remains undivided in birds. Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occafions the difficulty of 
{wallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ferofity obftruQting 
the glands, which may be watery, ccdematofe, and {chirrous, 
according to the vifcofity of the humour, Ar buthnot. 

SE ROUS. adj. [ fereux, French; /erofus, Latin. ] 

x. Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

This difeafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re- 
ceived in fome cavity of the body; for there may be alfo a 
dropfy by a dilatation of the ferous vefféls, as that in the ova- 
rium. Arbuthnst. 

SERPENT. n.f: [Lferpens, Lanin.} An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. 'T hey are often venomous, They 
are divided into two kinds; the wiper, which brings young, 
and the /nzke, that lays eggs- 

She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water filled up to the height ; 
In which a ferpent did himfelf enfold, 


That horror made to all that did behald. Spenfer. 
She ftruck me with her tongue, 

Moft- /erpent like, upon the very heart. Shake/peare. 
hey, or under ground, or circuit wide, 

With /erpent error wand’ring, found their way. <Adi/ton. 

Haply piercing through the dark difguife, 

T'he chief I challeng’d: he whofe practis’d wit 

Knew all the ot Sa mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my fearch. Pope. 


Se’/RPENTINE. adj. [ /erpentinus, Lat. from _/erpent.] 
te Refembling a ferpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from {fo /2rpentine a companion as I 
am. 3 Sidney. 

This of ours is defcribed with legs, wings, a /zrpentine and 
winding tail, and a creft or comb fomewhat like a cock, Brown. 

Like his, an 


othing wants, but that thy fhape 
Thy inward fraud. Milton. 


colour /erpentine, may thew 
The figures and their parts ought to have a /erpentine and 
flaming form naturally: thefe forts of outlines have I know 
not what of life and feeming motion in them, which v 
much refembles the aétivity of the flame and ferpent. Dryden. 
Ze Winding like a ferpent; anfractuous. 
Nar can the fun 
Perfe& a circle, or maintain his wy 
One inch direét ; but where he rofe to-da 
e comes no more, but with a cozening line 


teals by that point, and fo is _ferpentine. Donne. 
His d the adorned firmament difplay’d, 
‘Thofe /erpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 


How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 

In winding bens and ee ee 

Traveríe, before he Yplits in Belgia’s plain, 

And, loft in fands, creeps to the German main? Blackmore. 
SERPENTINE. 2. f/f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
SERPENTINE Stone. n. f- 

There were three ies of this fone known among the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
fame virtues. They were all of the marble kind: the one 
was green, variegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
black ophites ; another, called the white ophites, was green 
alfo, but variegated with fpots of white: the third was called 
tephria, and was of a colour, variegated with {mall black 
Spots. The firft fpecies was chiefly ufed in medicine, and 
ound by the ancients only in Egypt; but it is frequent in the 
defarts of Arabia, in the iflands of the Archipelago, in Italy, 
and we have whole quarries of it in Wales. he ancients tell 
us, that it was a certain remedy againft.the poifon of the bite 
of ferpents; but it is now juftly rej . Fill. 

Accept in good part a bottle made of a /erpentine filone, 
which hath the quality to give any wine or water, that fhall be 
infufed therein for four and twenty hours, the tafte and opera- 
tion of the fpaw-water, and is very medicinable for the cure 
of the fpleen and gravel. Wotton. 

SERPENTS Tongue. n f- An herb. Ainfworth. 

SE'RPET. n.f: A bafket. Ainfworth, 

Serpr’Ginous. adj. [from ferpige, Latin.] Difeafed with a 
ferpigo. 

‘The fkin behind her ear downwards became /erpiginous, and 


was covered with white fcales. Wifeman. 
SERPIGO. n. f- [Latin.] A_kind of tetter. 
For thy own bowels, wameh do call thee fire, 
Do curfe the gout, /erpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no fooner. Shake/peare. 


She had a node with pains on her right leg, and a ferpigo on 
her right band. : ifernan. 
To SERR. V., a. [ferrer; French.] To drive hard together; to 
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crowd into a little fpace. Not received into ufc, nor deferi ing 
reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
ferring of the fpırits, to refift in fome meafure; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon earneíit ftudyir g, though it be with- 
out diflike. Bacon. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contraét and (rr themfelves 
together. Ba-on. 

SE’‘RRATE. f; adj. [ ferratus, Latin.] Formed with jags or 
SE/RRATED. indentures like the edge of a faw. > 

All that have ferrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
an{werable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re- 
markably Pie Laat on the edge. Derbam. 

This ftick is ufually knotted, and always armed: one of 
them with a curious fhark’s tooth near an inch long, and in- 
dented or ferrated on both edges: a {curvy weapon. Grew. 

SERRA‘/TION. n.f: [from ferra, Latin.) Formation in the 
fhape of a faw. 

SERRATURE. 2. f: [from ferra, Latin.] Indenture like teeth 
of faws. 

Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the /erratures are 
deeper and groffier than in any of the reft. Woodward. 

To SE'RRY. v. a. [ ferrer, French; ferrato, Italian.] To prefs 
clofe; to drive hard together. For ferry Bacon ufes ferr; but 
neither /err nor ferry are received. 

With them rofe 
A foreft huge of fpears; and thronging helms 
Appeard, and ferried fhields in thick array, 


OF death immeafurable. Milton. 
Foul diffipation follow’d, and fore’d rout; 
Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Milton. 


SERVANT. z. f. [ fervant, French; fervus, Latin.] 
I. One who attends another, and acts at his command. 
correlative of mafter. 
e are one in fortune; both 
Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft. 
I had rather be a country fz: vant maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition. 
He difdain’d not 
Thenceforth the form of fervant to affume. 
For mafter or for fe: vant here to call 
Wes all alike, where only two were all. 
2. One ina ftate of fubjection. Unufual. 
ing unprepar’d, 
Our will became the fervant to defeét, 
Which elfe fhould free have wrong’d. 
3- A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 
This fubje&tion, due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they are our humble /erwants, but underftand us to be their 


The 


Shake/p. 
Shake/peare. 
Ailton. 
Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


ves. Storft. 
Zo Se’RVANT. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To fubje&t. Not in ule. 
My affairs 
Are fervanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiffion lies 
In Volfcian breatts. Shake/peare. 


To SERVE. v. a. [fervir, French; /erwio, Latin.] 
1. To attend at command. 
Becaufe thou ast my brother, fhould’ft thou therefore ferve 
me for nought? Gen. xxix. 15¢ 
A goddefs among gods ador’d, and ferv d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton. 
z. To obey fervilely or meanly. 
hen wealthy, fhew thy wifdorhn not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth /erwe thee. Denham. 
3- To fupply with food ceremonioufly. 
Others, pamper’d in their fhamelefs pride, 
Are ferv’d in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden. 
4. To bring as a menial attendant. i 
Bid them cover the table, /erwe in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shake/peare. 
Soon after our dinnet was /erved in, which was right d 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drink of ee 
forts, all wholfome and good. Bacon. 
Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit- 
tle in phantaftick poftures, retired a while, and then returned 


JANE up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Taylor. 
ome part he roafts; then /erwes it up fo dreft, 

And bids me welcome to this humble feaft : 

Mov’d with difdain, 

I with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden, 


The fame mefs fhould be /erwed up again for fupper, and 


breakfaft next morning. Arbuthnot. 
5. To be fubfervient ot fubordinate to. 
Bodics bright and greater fhould not ferve 
‘The lefs not bright. Milton. 


6. To fupply with any thing. 
They that /erve the city, fhall /erwe it out of all the tribes 
of Ifrael. Ezek, xlviii. 1c. 
7. Te 


— kL K 
‘. To obey in military aQlions. 
$. To be fufficient to. 


If any fst! biae interecft, or fancy has recommended, their 
reafoninz is After their fafhion; it ferves their turn. 
9. Tobe of ufe tou; to amh. 
When a fterm of a fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, 
turn it into tome advantage, by obfersing where it can ferve 
another end, cither of religion or prudence. 


Lecet C. 


Tay er. 
10. lo promote. 
He confider’d cvery creature 
° Moft eppertune might ferve his wiles. Afilton. 


rr. To comply with. 


“They think herein we ferve the time, becaufe thereby we 
either hold or feck preferment. 4 looker. 
12. Io fatisfy ; to content. 


As the former empty plea ferwed the fottifh Jews, this 
equally /er ves thefe to put them into a fool’s paradife, by fecd- 


ing their hopes, without changing their lives. Sonth. 

Nothing would ferve them then but riding. L’Efra-sze. 
One hal'-pint bottle /erves them both to dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pops. 


13. To ftand inftead of any thing to onc. 
The dull flat falfhood /erves for policy, 
And in the cunning, truth itfelf’s a lye. Pope. 
14- [Se fervir de, French ] To Serve himfelf of. To make ufe 
of. A mere CGsallicifm. 

A complete brave man muft know folidly the main end he 
is in the world for; and withal how to ferve himfelf of the 
divine’s high contemplations, of the metaphyfician’s fubtile 
fpeculations, and of the natural philofopher’s minute obferva- 


tions. Dighy. 
“Chey would fer ve thrmfelwes of this form. Tayler. 
I will ferve mifelf of this conceffion. Chillingworth. 


It is much more eafy for men to ferve their own ends of 
thofe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 
there. Tillotjon. 

If they elevate themfelves, ’tis only to fall from a higher 


place, becaufe they /erwe themfelves of other men’s wings, 
neither underftanding their ufe nor virtue. 


Dryden. 
35. To requite: as, he /erwed me ungratefully. 
16. [In divinity.] To worfhip the Supreme Being. 
Matters hid leave to God, him /erve and tear. Afiiten. 


17. To SERVE a wariant. 
jultice. 

To SERVE. v. 7. 

1. To be a fervant, or flave. 


Ifrael erved for a wife, and for a wife he kept fheep. Tof. 

Wee will give thee this alfo, for the fervice which thou fhalt 

Serve with me. Gen. XX. 27. 

2. To be in fubje&ion. 

Thou haft made me to f/erve with thy fins; thou haft wearied 

me with thine iniquitics. If. xiii. 24. 

3- To attend; to wait. 

Nlartha was cumbered about much ferving, and faid, Lord, 
do’ft thou not care that my fifter hath left me to ferve alone? 


Luke x. 40. 


‘lo feize an offender, and carry to 


4. To aét in war. 


Both more or Iefs have given him the revolt; 

And none/rve with but conftrained things, 

W hofe hearts are abfent too. Shakefpeare. 

Many noble gent!'emen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now /erved as private 
gentlemen without pay. Kinclies. 

s. To produce the end defired. 
The look bewrayed, that as fhe ufed thefe ornaments, not 


for herfelf, but to prevail with another, fo fhe feared thar all 
would not frwe. Sidney. 


6. To be fuffiicient for a purpofe. 
Take it, fhe faid ; and when your needs require, 


This little brand will /erwe to light your fire. Dryd.n. 
7. To fuit; to be convenient. 
Woe have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time fhall ferve to fhew in articles. Shakefj care. 
Yet time ferves, wherein you may redeem 

Your banrifh’d honours. Shak:fpeare. 
As occafion ferve’, this noble queen 

And prince fhall follow with a frefh fupply. Skhakc/p. 


Read that; ’tis with the royal fignet fipn'd, 

And given me by the king, when time fhould ferve, 
To be perus’d by you. Dryden. 
8. To condice; to be of ufe. 
Churches, as every thing elfe, receive their chicf perfec- 
tion from the end whercunto they ferve. II cker. 
Our fpeech ro worldly fuperigrs we frame in fuch fort as 


ferveth beft to inform and perfuade the m.nds cf them, who. 


otherwife neither could nor would greatly regard our necef- 
fities. Hecker. 
Pricfts ferve unto the cxample and fhadow of heavenly 
things. Tibr. viii. §- 
Who leffens thee, agai: ft his purpofe ferves 

To manifeft the more thy might. Adilicn. 


Fafhion ts, for the moft part, nothing but the oftentation 
2. 


SrERK 


ef rebes; and therefore the high price of what /erc-s to thas, 
rather anercafies than lefliens its verr. lio te. 
Pitt inveftigate the variety of motion: and figures misle by 
the organs which ferve for articuiatwon, and the var tety of mpat- 
ter to which thefe articulations are feve:sile applied. fisa.der, 
Our viét: ry only ferved to lead us on to further Viltonary 
profpedis. Sif? 
¢. To officiate or minifter. 
Se’rvice. mf. [ Jer vice, Wr. fervitiur:, Latini 
x. Nlenial office ; low bufinefs done at the commard ifa maler. 
The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow'd his king, and did him Je’ vice 
Improper for a flave. 
2. Attendance of a fervant. 


Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lo.'d moft: 
A moft unnatural and faithlefs fer vice. Steake/jeca:e. 
3. Place; office of a fervant. 


Ihave ferved prince Florizel; but now I am out of fer- 
Vice. Shale /peare. 


Shizheys pecs ec. 


By oppreffing and betrayinz me, 

Thou might'{t have fooner got another ferzie. S’ ake h. 
‘Thefe that accufe him are a yoke of his difcarded men; 
very rogues, now they be out of /erv ‘er. Shake/p. 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gan; for 
none would go to ferwice that thinks he has cnough to live well 
of himfelf. Tenple. 
4. Any thing done by way of duty to a fuperior. 
That fervice is not jervice, fo being done, 

But being fo allow’d. Shakefp-are. 


‘This pocin was the laft piece of ferwice I did for my mafter 
king Charles. 


Dryden, 
5- Attendance on any fuperiour. 
Niadam, l intreat true peace of ycu, 
WVhich I will purchafe with my duteous /fervice. Shakefr. 


Riches gotten by fe: vice, tho’ it be of the beft rife, yet when 


gotten by flattery, may be placed amongft the worft. Lasen. 
6. Profeffion of refpeét uttered or fent. 
I am a woman, lacking wit, 
‘To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons, 
Pray do my /ervice to his majefty. Shake/f ears. 
7» Obedience; fubmiffiion. 


‘Thou nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 

My /ervices are bound. Shakepeare. 

God requires no man's fervice upon hard and unreafonab!e 

terms. Titict, zn. 

8. A&t on the performance of which poffeffion depends. 

Although they built caftles and made freeholders, yet were 

there no tenures and /erwices referved to the crown; but the 

lords drew all the refpeét and dependency of the commen 

people unto themfelves. 
9. Actual duty; office. 


The order of human focicty cannot be preferved, nor the 
Services requifite to the fupport of it be fupplied, withou: a dif- 
tinction of ftations, and a long fuboruination of offices. Keerrs. 

10. Employment; bufinefs. 

If itations of power and truft were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtuc, men of great abilities would endcavour 
to excel in the duties of a rcligious life, in order to qualify 
themfelves for publick /erwice. 

1x. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of /erwicre abroad, or is put 
to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy fold cr. Spenfer. 

Ac the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of expe- 
rience in fea fervice had fomewhat been fhrewdly touch d, 
even before the fluices of popular liberty were yet fet open. 


Vk oitan’ s deuckir Sham, 


Davics. 


Swift. 


12. A military atchicvement. 


Such fellows will icarn you by rote where /ervices were 
done, at fuch and fuch a breach. Shuke/p, 
13. Purpofe; ufc. l 
All the veffels of the king’s houfe are not for ufes of ho- 
nour ; fome be common ftuff, and for mean ferviccs, yet pro- 
fitable. Spelriate 
I4- Ufeful office ; advantage. 
The ftork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the feries fhe 
did in pickinz up venomous creatures. L’kEffrange. 
‘The clergy prevent themfelves trom doing much /ervice to 
religion, by affecting fo much to converfe with each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the laity. Su st. 
Gentle flreams vifit populous towns in their courfe, and 
are at once of ornament aud /ervice to them. Pf: 
15- Favour. 

To thee a woman’s feruices are duc ; 

My fool ufurps my body. 

16. Publick office of devotion. 
According to this form of thcirs, it muft ftand for a rulc, 
no fermon, no /ferwvice. fdoceecr. 
If that very fervice of Ged in the Jewith fynagogues, 
which our Lord did approve and fanétify with his own pre- 
fence, had fo large portions of the law and prophcts, together 
with the many prayers and pfalms read day by day, as equal 
in a manner the length of ours, and vet in that refpect 


was 


Shake/f care. 


SER 


was never fhought to deferve blame; is it now an offence 
- that the like meafure of time is beftowed in the like man- 
ner ? Ffooker. 
I know no gst gf why private and fingle abilities fhould 
quite juftle out and deprive the church of the joint abilities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, fuch 
as the compofers of the ferwice-book were. = = King Charles. 
The congregation was difcompofed, and divine /erwice bro- 
ken off. Watts. 
18. Courfe; order of difhes. 
Cleopatra made Antony a fupper fumptuous and royal; 
howbeit there was no extraordinary /erwice feen on the 


board. Frakewill. 
19. A tree and fruit. [ orbus, Latin.] 
‘The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or- 


bicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit fhaped like a pear or mecdlar: to 
which muft be added, pennated leaves like that of the 
afh. Miller. 
O&ober is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; 
in his left hand a bafket ot jarcdeets medlars, and other fruits 
that ripen late. , Peacham. 
Ser’vIcEABLE. adj. [ Jervifable, old French; from /ervice.] 
x. Adtive; diligent; officious. 
He was fent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own /erviceable diligence in difcovering 
fo great a perfonage ; adding withal more than was true of his 


tures. Sidney, 
aa know thee well; a /zrvwiceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs 
As badnefs could defire. Shake/peare. 


2. Ufeful; beneficial. 
Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, and to make 
them, in publick affairs, the more /erwiceable; governors the 
apter to rule with confcience ; inferiors, for confcience fuke, 


the willinger to obey. ; Elocker. 
So your father charg’d me at our parting, 
Be ferviceable to my fon. Shake/peare. 


His own inclinations were to confine himfelf to his own 
bufinefs, and be ferviceable to religion and fred A Atterbury. 
A book to juftify the revolution, archbifhop illotfon re- 
commended to the king as the moft /erwiceable treatife could 
have been publifhed then. , Swift, 
Se’RVICEABLENESs. m. f. [from /erviceable.] 
x. Officioufnefs ; secede f , 

He might continually be in her prefence, fhewing more 
humble [rroicoablenesi and joy to content her than ever be- 
fore. Sidney. 

2. Ufefulnefs ; beneficialnefs. 

All a&tion being for fome end, its aptnefs to be command- 
ed or forbidden, muft be founded upon its ere or 
differviceablenefs to fome end. , ; orris. 

Se’RviLE. adj. [ ferwil, French ; ferwiles, Latin.] 
x. Slavifh; dependant; mean. . 
Fight and die, is death ape welt Ayr death : 
e 


W here fearing dying, pays fervile breath. Shake/p. 
From impofition of {trict i to are P 

Acceptance of large grace m fervile fear 

To filial. ° É Milton. 
Ev’n fortune rules no more a /erwile land, 

W here exil’d tyrants ftill by turns command. Pope. 


2. Fawning; cringing. : 
The moft fervile flattery is lodged the moft eafily in the 
groffeft capacity ; for their ordinary conceit draweth a yield- 
ing to their greaters, and then have they not wit to difcern 


~ the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 
he mutt bend the /erwi/e knee, 
And fawning take the {plendid robber’s boon. On. 


SkE’RVILELY. adv. [from fervile] Meanly; flavithly. j 
T” each cnanging news, they chang’d affections bring, 
And /ervilely from fate expeé& a king. Dryden. 
He affects a fingularity in his aétions and thoughts, rather 
than ferwilely to copy from the wifeft. Swift. 


SERVILENESS. Py, f. [from Jervile.] 
obedience. 


zx. Slavifhnefs ; involunta 
What, befides this unhappy /erwility to cuftom, can poffibly 
reconcile men that own chriftianity, to a practice widely 
diftant from it? Govern. of the Tonguc. 
2. Meannefs ; dependance ; bafenefs. 
The angels and daemons, thofe by their fubferviency, and 
thefe by the ferwi/ity of their obedience, manifeftly declared 
Chrift and his apoftles to be vefted with an authority deri- 


_ved from their Lord. ef. 
3- cl? the condition of flave. 
o be a quccn in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a flave in bafe ferwility ; 
For princes fhould be free. Shake/peare. 


A menial fervant. 
uke’s ferving-man, than 
Shake/pear e. 


3E°RVING-MAN. ^, f [ ferwe and preg 
- Your niece did more favours to the 
ever fhe beftowed on me. 
N° CXXIX. 


SES 


Juft in the nick; the cook knock’d thrice 
And all the waiters in a trice 

His fummons did obey ; 
Each ferving man, with dith in hand, 
March’d boldly up, like our train’d band, 


Prefented and away. Suckling} 
W ith Dennis you did ne’er combine, 
Not you, to fteal your mafter’s wine 3 
Except a bottle now and then, 
To welcome brother /erving-men. Swi Tt. 


SERVITOR. n. f- [ ferwiteur, French.) 
I. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 
This workman, whofe /ervitor nature is, being only one, 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the fk, the 
name of Jupiter, in the air, of Juno; in the water, of Ne> 


tune ; in the earth, of Vefta; and Ceres. sol: "r 
Your trufty and moft valiant /erwiter, 
With bis free duty recommends you thus. Shate/.. 
Thus are poor /crviters, 
When thers flecp upon their quiet beds, 
Conftrain to w-tch in darknefs, rain and cold. Shate/p. 


Our Norman conqueror gave away to his /erwiters the 
lands and poffeffions of fuch as did oppote his invafion. Davies. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden /ervitor to dull delay ; 


Delay leads impotent and {nail-pac’d beggary. Shake/p. 
noble queen, let former grudges pafa; 
And henceforth I am thy true fes vitor. Shake/péare. 


2. One of the loweft order in the univerfity. 
His learning is much of a fize with his birth amd educa- 
tion; mo more of either than what a poor hungry /ervitor 
can be expected to bring with him from his college. Swift. 
Se’rvirupe. 2. f. [ ferwitude, F renchs /ervitus; Latin.] 
x. Slavery ; ftate of a flave, dependance. 
Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature hath framed for 
the ftate of fervitude, faying, they have reafon fo far forth 


as to conceive when others direét them. Fdooker. 
You would have fold your king to flaughter, 
His princes and his peers to /erwitude, 
His fubjeéts to oppreffion and contempt. Shake/p. 


‘Tho’ it is neceflary, that fome perfons in the world fhould 
be in love with a fplendid /erwitude, yet certainly they muft 
be much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleafed at it; for he that rifes up early, and goes to bed 
late, only to receive addreffes, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that waits to prefent one. South. 

Unjuftly thou deprav’ft it with the name 

Of fervitude, to ferve whom God ordains, 

Or nature : God and nature bid the fame, 

When he who rules is worthieft. 

2. Servants collectively. 
After him a cum’brous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous Servitude. Adiiton. 
SERUM. 2. f. [Latin.] 
x. The thin and Seg d part that feparates from the reft in any 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 
2. “I'he part of the blood; which in coagulation feparates from 
the grume. 

Blood is the moft univerfal juice in an animal body: the 
red part of it differs from the /erum, the ferum from the 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the 
feveral other humours feparated in the glands. Arbuthnot. 


á - 
satire daniel DT EE } adj. (fefquialtere, Fr. fafquialter, Lat.] 
where one quantity or num- 


Ali ‘tom 


n metry, is a ratio, 
ber E, sji e i once and half as much more, as 6 
and 9. Did. 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the fun, and of 
the fecondary planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
times is in a /e/guialter proportion to the mean diftance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, fo the fe- 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame fe/quialteral 
proportion of theit periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley. 

SE'SQUIPLICATE, adj. [In mathematicks.] Is the proportion 
one quantity or number has to another, in the ratia of one 
half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in Se/quiplicate 
proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diftances 
from the center or the radii; and confequently the planets 
cannot be carried about by an harmonically circulating 
fluid. YME e 

SE/SQUIPEDAL. adj. [Jeafquipedalis, Latin.) Containing 
SESQUIPEDA LIAN. a foot and a half. 

As for my own part, I am but a /e/guipedal, having only 
fix foot and a half of ftature. Addifor. 

Haft thou ever meafured the gigantick Ethiopian, whofe 

‘ftature is above eight cubits high, or the /¢/guipedalian pig- 
mey ? Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SEsQUITE’RTIAN. [in mathematicks.] Having fuch a ratio, as 
that one quantity or number contains another eace and one 
third part more; as between 6 and 8. Dict. 


23 Q. SESSe 


x. The act of 


Zo 


2. To put into any 


Sess. n. /- [for affefs, cefs, or cenfe.] Rate; 
tax. a 
His army was fo ill paid and governed, as the Englifh fuf- 


fered more damage by mey of his foldiers than they gain- 


ed profit or fecurity by abating the pride of their ene- 
mies. Davies. 


Se’ssion. n. f- 


cefs charged ; 


j! Jefion, French; /effio, Latin.) 
itting. 
a He hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme dominion 
ever quick and dead ; for fo much his afcenfion into heaven, 
and his /effion at the right-hand of God do import. Hooker. 
Many, tho’ they concede a table-gefture, will hardly al- 
low this ufual way of /e/fion. rown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. An aflembly of magiftrates or fenators. 
They are ready t’appear 


Where you fhall hold your /e/fion. Shake/p. 
Summon a /effion that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady. Shake/peare. 
‘The old man mindful ftill of moan, 
Weeping, thus befpake the /e/ion. Cha; man. 
Of their /effion ended they bid cry 
The great refult. y Milton. 
Call’d to council all the Achaian ftates, 
Wor herald fworn the ffion to proclaim. Pope. 


3. The fpace for which an affembly fits, without intermiffion 
or recefs. . 
It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that any bill 
that had been rejected fhould be again preferred the fame /e/- 
fion. Clarendon. 
- The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful affiftance, 
in the firft /efion, wherein the pope’s vicar declares that Me- 
Jetius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordination 
was never queftioned. i Stillingfleet. 
Many decrees are enaéted, which at the next /e//ion are 
repealed. Norris. 
4. A meeting of juftices : asthe feffions of the peace. 
Se’stTerce. 2. f/. [ /efterce, French; /efertium, Latin.) Among 
the Romans, a fum of about 81l. 1s. 5d. ai a ci 


ling - y 
: Several of them would rather chufe a fum in /efferces, than 
in pounds Jerling. Addijon. 

T. v. 2. preterite J fct; part. pafl. J am fet. [Satgan, 


S ~ 
or fatyan, Gothick ; yeccan, Saxon; fetten, Dutch.) 
x. To place; to put in any fituation or place; to put. 
s E’re I could hich I bad / 
Give him that parting kifs whic ad fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shake/p. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
a€tion of an old woman, delivered me, the knave conitable 
had fet me i’ th” common ftocks for a witch. Shike/p. 
They that are younger have me in derifion, whofe fathcrs 
I would have difdained to have /er with the dogs of my 
flock. : y _ Job. 
He that hath received his teftimony, hath /er to his fecal, 
that God is truc. ; : Tehn. 
They have fet her a bed in the midft of the flain. Ezekiel. 
God fet them in the firmament, to give light upan the 
th. emesis. 
Ti their Jetting of their threfhold by my threfholds, thcy 


have defiled my holy name. Ezetiel. 


I have fet thee for a tower among my people. ‘Jeremiah, 
By his aid afpiring 
Tọ fe? himfelf in glory above his peers. Aliiton. 
in fas the bar that caufes all my pain 5 
One gift refufed, makes all their bounty vain. Dryden. 


‘Che lives of the revealers may be juftly enough fet over 
acainft the revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterb. 
T condition, ftate, or pofture. 
he very difturbance of things eftablifhed an 


h het 
baa epe Hooker. 


ire fuficient to fez them on work. A 
ee hat man eee fits within a monarch’s heart, 


d he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
pea I! what milchiefs might he /e¢ abroach ? 
Our princely general, _ 

Will give you audience; and wherein, 
It fhall appear that your demands are juft, 
You fhall enjoy them; ev’ry thing /et off 
‘That might fo much as think you enemies. 

This prefent enterprize fet off his head, 


I do not think a braver gentleman 
Is now alive. Shatefpeare. 


Ye caufed every man his fervant, whom he had et at li- 
berty to return. ae eremiah, 
Every fabbath ye fhall fer it in order. Leviticus. 


come to fet a man at variance againft his father. A7ar. 
a hea fhalt near out into all thofe veflels, and fet afide that 
which is full. : ; 2 Kings. 
‘he beauty of his ornament he fet in majefty, but = 
made images; therefore have I fet it far from them. Ezek. 
The gates of thy land fhall be fet wide open. Nab. iii. 13. 
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Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


6. 


SET 


The fathers have eaten a four grape, and the children’s teeth 
are fet on edge. Jeremiah, 
The tongue defileth the whole body, and /erteth on fire the 
courfe of nature, and is fet on fire of hell. a. iii. 6. 
The fhipping might be /et on work by fifhing, by tranf- 
portations from port to port. Bacon. 
This whee] fet on going, did pour a war upon the Vene- 
tians with fuch a tempeít, as Padua and Trevigi were taken 
from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advantage, fome 
hours muft be /er apart for this examination. Duppa. 
Finding the river fordable at the foot of the bridge, he fèt 
over his horfe. Hayward. 
Equal fuceefs had fer thefe champions high, 
And both refolv’d to conquer, or to die. Faller. 
Nothing renders a man fo inconfiderable; for it fers him 
above the meaner fort of company, and makes him intole- 
rable to the better. Government of the Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by punifhmenr, and fome are /et right 


by good nature. L'Efrange. 
The fire was form’d, fhe fets the kettle on. Dryden. 
Leda’s prelent came, 
To ruin Troy, and /et the world on flame. Dryden. 
Set calf betimes to tchor-l, and let him be 
Inftruéted there in rules of hufbandry. Dryden. 
Over labour’d with fo long a courfe, 
*Tis time to fet at eafe the fmoking horfe. Dryden. 
The punifh’d crime fhall /et my foul at eafe, 
And murm’ring manes of my friend appeafe. Dryden. 
Jove cail’d in hafte 
The fon of Maia with fevere decrec, 
‘To kill the keeper, and to fet her free. Dryden. 


If fuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured to be jet 
on foot, it is not cafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain 
entertainment. T illot on. 

When the father looks four on the child, every body elfe 
fhould put on the fame coldnefs, till forgiveneis afked, and a 
reformation of his fault has /et him right again, and reftored 
him to his former credit. Locke. 

His practice m: tt by no means crofs his precepts, unlefs he 
intend to /e¢ him wrong. Locke. 

If the fear of abfolute and irrefiftible power fet iton upon 
the mind, the idea is likely to fink the deeper. Locke. 

When be has once chofen it, it raifes defire that proportion- 


ably gives him uneafinefs which determines his will, and /ers 
him at work in purfuit of his choice, on all occafions. Locke. 
This river, 
When nature’s (clf Jay ready to expire, 
Quench’d the dire flame that ft the world on fire. Adds. 
“lhe many hofpitals every where erected, ferve rather tQen- 


courage idlenefs in the people than to fct them at work. fdd. 
A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to /et afide one half 
hour in the day to think of each other. Addifou. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceffity of learn- 
ing, Sur nothing can fzt you above the ornament of it. Felton. 
heir firt movement and imprefied motions demand the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to fet them a going. Cheyne. 
Men of quality look upon it as one of their diitinguifhing 
privileges, not to fet other people at eafe, with the lofs of the 
leaft of their own. Pope. 
That the wheels were but fmall, may be guefled from a cuf- 
tom they have of taking them off, and /etting them on. Pope. 
Be frequent in /etting fuch caufes at work, whole effeéts 


you defire to know. Watts. 
To make motionlefs ; to ix immoveably. 
Struck with the fight, inanimate fhe fcems, 
Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth. 


. Tofix; to ftate by fome rule. 


Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittere 
terms ; which the gentleman with a ft me. Aen and counte- 
nance {till foberly related, until the ordinary, driven at laft 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. Carew. 
The town of Bern has handfome fountains planted, at /c¢t 
diftances, from one end of the itrects to the other. “dds/on. 
Re regulate; to adjuft. 
n court they determine the king’s good by his d 
which is a kind of etting the fun by a Sial d Peg 
God bears a different refpeét to places fet apart and confe- 
crated to his worfhip, to what he bears to places defigned to 
common ules. South. 
Our palates grow into a liking of the feafoning and cookery 
which by cuftom they are /e to. Bacto. 
He rules the church’s blet dominions, 
And fets men’s faith by his opinions. 
Againit expericnce he believes, 
He argues againft demonftration ; 
Plead’s when his reafon he deceives, 
And fets his judgment by his paffion. 
To fitto mufick ; to adapt wi:h notes. 
Set thy own fongs, and fing them to thy lute. 


Prior. 


SET 


Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe ; 

But when I have done fo, 

Some man, his art or voice to fhow, 

Doth /e¢ and fing my pain ; 

And by delighting many, frees again è 

Grief, which verie did reftrain. Denne. 

I had one day /et the hundredth pfalm, and was finging the 
firft line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. Sped?. 

7. Io plant, not fow. aa 
W hatfoever fruit ufeth to be fet upon a root or a flip, if it 


be fown, will degenerate. Bacon. 
I proftrate fell, 
To fhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And /et the bearded leek to which I pray’d. Priczrs 
8. To interfperfe or mark with any thing. 
As with ftars, their bodies all 
And wings were fet with eyes. Adilicn. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly fet, 
Dryden. 


Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 
The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. lPoodward. 
9. To reduce from a fractured or diflocated {tate. 
Can honour /et to aleg ? no: oranarm ? no: honour hath 
no {kill in furgery then? no. ; Shake/teare. 
Confidering what an orderly life I had led, I only com- 
manded that my arm and leg fhould be jer, and ari body 
anointed with oil. | G. Herbert. 
‘The fracture was of both the focils of the Icft leg: he had 
been in great pain from the time of the etting. ijeman. 
Credit is gained by courfe of time, and fceldom recovers a 
ftrain ; butif broken, is never well ,et again. Temple. 
ro. To fix the aftcéction ; to determine the refolution. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. ol. iil 2. 
They fhould /er their hope in God, and not forget his 


works. alms. 
Becaufe fentence againft an evil work is not executed 
fpecdily, the heart of men is fully fet in them to do evil. Eccl. 
Set to work millions of fpinning worms, 
That in their green fhops weave the fmooth haird filk 


Ho deck her fons. Ati lion. 
Set not thy heart 
‘Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Ailton. 
When we are well, our hearts are fef, 
W hich way we care not, to be rich or great. Denham. 


Our hearts are fo much /ef upon the value of the benefits 
received, that we never think of the beitower. LEftranze. 

` Thefe bubbles of the fhalloweft, empticft forrow, 

W hich children vent for toys, and women rain ~- 

For any trifle their fond hearts are ject on. D yd. and Lee. 

Should we /et our hearts only upon thefe things, and be able 
to tafte no plcafure but what is fenfual, we muit be extremely 
miferable when we come unto the other world, becaule we 
fhould meet with nothing to entertain ourtelves. Tilotjin. 

No fooner is one action difpatched, which we are fe? upon, 
but another uncafinefs is ready to /ef us on work. Loc'e. 

Minds, altogether /et on trade and profit, often contract a 
certain narrownefls of temper. Aad:fon. 

Men take an ill-natured pleafure in difappointing us in what 
our hearts are moft fèt upon. Addifen. 

An Englifiman, who has any degree of refieck&tion, cannot 
be better awakened to a fenfe of religion in general, than by 
obferving huw the minds of all mankind are set upon this in- 
portant point, and how every nation is attentive to the great 
bufinefs of their being. Addijon. 

Iam much concerned when I fee young gentlemen of for- 
tune fo wholly fet upon pleafures, that they neglcét all im- 
provements in wifdom and knowledge. Aldien. 

ri. To predetermine ; to fettle. 

We may ftill doubt whether the Lord, in fuch indifferent 
ceremonics as thoie whercof we difpute, did frame his people 
of fet purpofe unto any utter difimiiitude with Egyptians, or 
with any other nation. o0ker. 

He remembers only the name of Conon, and forgets the 
other on fct purpofe, to fhew his country fwain was no grcat 
fcholar. Dryden. 

12. LTVocftablifh; to appoint; to fix. 

Of all helps for due performance of this fervice, the great- 
eft is that very fe? and ftanding order itfelf, which, framed 
with common advice, hath for matter and form prefcribed 
whatfoever is hercin publickly done. Tosker. 

It pleafed the king to fend me, and I fz him a time. Neb. ii. 

Am I a fea, or a whale, that thou /et/ef? a watch over me? 

‘Fob vii. 12. 

Fic fettet) an end to darknefs, and fearcheth out all per- 
fection. F cb. 

In ftudies, whatfoever a man commandeth upon himfelf, 
let him fe hours for it; but whatfoever is agreeable to his na- 
ture, Jet kim take no care for any jet times: for his thoughts 
will fy to it of themftlves, fo as the fpaces of other bulinefs 
or ftudics will fuffice. Bacon. 

For ufing t and preferibed forms, there is mo doubt but 


SE T 


that wholfome words, being known, are apteft to excite judi- 
cious and fervent affections. King Charles.” 


His feed, when is not /et, fhall bruife my head. AZilton. 
‘Though fet form of praycr be an abomination. 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Denham. 


Set places and /et hours are but parts of that worfhip we 
owe. South. 
That Jaw cannot keep men from taking more ufe than you 
Jet, the want of money being that alone which regulates its 
price, will appear, if we contider how hard ir is to yet a price 
upon unncccflary commodities; but how impoffible it is to fet 
arate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 
Set him fuch a tafk, to be done in fuch a time. Locke. 
As in the fuborcinations of government the king is offended 
by any infults to an interior magiftrate, fo the fovercign ruter 
of the univerfe is affronted by a breach of allegiance to thofe 
whom he has /et over us. Addéifon. 
Take /et times of meditating on what is future. Atterbury. 
Should a man go about, with never fo set ftudy and defign, 
to defcribe fuch a natural form of the year as that which is at 
prefent eftab‘ifhed, he could fcarcely ever do it in fo few 
words that were fo fit. Wcodward. 
13- TI o exhibit; todifplay ; to propofe. With emre. 
‘Through the variety of my reading, I fet before me many 
examples both of ancient and later times. Bacon. 
Reject not then what offer’d means: who knows 
But God hath /er before us, to return thee 


Home to thy country and his facred houfe ? Ali ten. 
Lng has my foul defir’d this time and place, 
To fet befere your fight your glorious race. Dryden. 


All that can be done is to fet the thing before men, and to 
offer it to their choice. Tillot,cn. 
A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, ‘ 
‘That ;et th’ unhappy Phaeton to view: 
‘The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fhew’d 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. 
When his fortunc fers before him all 
The pomps and pleafures that his foul can with, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addi fon. 
He fupplies his not appearing in the prefent fcene of action, 
by Jetting his character bcfore us, and continually forcing his 
patience, prudence, and valour upon our obfervation. Broome. 
14. To value; to eftimate; to rate. 
Be you contented 
To have a fon fit your decrees at nought ? 
To pluck down juftice from your awful bench, 
To trip the courfe of law? Shakef* care. 
The backwardnefs parents fhew in „divulging their faults, 
wiil make them fet a greater value on their credit themf{clves, 
and teach them to be the more careful to preferve the good 
opinion of others. Locke. 
If we ast by feveral broken views, and will not only be vir- 
tuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing that has a value 
fet upon ti by the world, we thall live end die in mifery. Add. 
Have Í not fer at nought my noble birth, 
A fpoticits famc, and an unblemifh’d race, 
‘Lhe peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
Nly prodigality has giv’n thee all. 
Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays, 
Blufh in the rofe and in the diamond blaze, 
\WVc prize the ftronger cffort of his pow’r, 
And always /:ż the gem above the flow'r. 
1s. To itake at play. 
WV hat fad diforders play begets ! 
Defp’rate and mad, at length he jets 
‘Thofe darts, whole points make gods adore. 
16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who /ers me elfe? I'll throw at all. 
17. Tofix in metal. 
Think fo vaft a treafure as your fon 
‘Too great for any private man’s pofiefiion ; 
And him toorich a jewel to be fet 
In vulgar-metal, or vulgar ufe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, polifh, and /èt precious ftones. Locke. 
18. To embarrafs ; to diftrefs; to perplex. [This is ufed, I 
think, by miftake, for Seer: as, p; 
Adam, hard defer, replied. ATilton 
Thofe who raife popular murmurs and difcontents ce 
his majefty’s government, that they tind fo very few and fo 
very improper occafions for them, fhew how hard they are 
fet in this particular, reprefent the bill as a grievance. Addison. 
19. To fix inan artificial manner, foas to produce a particular 
effect. 
‘Ihe proud have laid a fnare for me, they have fer gins. Pf 
20. To apply to fomething. 
Unto thy brother thou fhalt not lnd upon ufury, that the 
Lord may bleis thee in all that thou sette# thine hand to. Deut, 
With whate’er gall thou /r’/? thytclf to write, 
Thy inoffeniive fatires never bite. 
21. To fix the cyes. 
I will /*t mine eyes upon them for good, and bring them 
again to this land, eren.iah, 


at Py 


Addi fon. 


Rowe. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


£ hake peare. 


Dryden, 


SET 


Joy falutes me when I fet 
~ My bh ft tyes on Amorct. 
22. To offer for a price. 7 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; for 

fuch an one /fetteth his own foul to fale. Ecctuf: x. Q- 
23. To place ın order; to frame. 

A.fter it was fiamed, and ready to be fet together, he was, 
with infinite latour and charge, carricd by land with camels, 
¢hrough that hot and fandy country, from Caire to Suctia. 

Knolies's £lifiery of the Turks. 


CF aller. 


To ftation ; to place. 
Coenus has betray’d 

The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid : 

Your friend was /et upon you for a fpy, 


24. 


And on his witnefs you are doom’d to dic. Dryden, 
25. To oppofe. 
WV ili you /er your wit toa fool's? Shak/peare. 


26. 
27. 


To bring toa fine edge: as, to fčt a razor. 

To Set about. To apply to. : 

They fhould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 
fet thenilelves about it. Locke. 

28. Zo SET againfi. To place in a ftate of enmity or oppofition. 


‘The terrors of God do fet themfelves in array againf? me. 
‘Fob vi. 4. 
‘The king of Babylon /et himfelf againf? Jerufalem. Ezek. 


The devil hath reafon to fet himfelf azgain//it ; for nothing is 
more deftructive to him than a foul armed with prayer. Duppa. 
‘There fhould be fuch a being as affifts us againft our worft 
enemies, and comforts us under our fharpeft fufferings, when 
all other things /e¢ themf{elves againf/ us. Tillotjon. 
ag To SET againfi. To oppofe; to place in rhetorical oppo- 
ition. 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is fet againf?, or 
compared with, the perifhing of the world in the conflagra- 
tion. Burnet. 

30. Yo Ser apart. To neglcé& fora feafon. 

They highly commended his furwardnefs, and all other 

matters for that time /et apart. Knelles. 
31. To Ser afide. To omit for the prefent. 

Set your knighthood and your foldicrfhip afide, and give me 
leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. Shake? eare. 

In 1585 followed the profperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlile into the Weft Indies; in the which I fet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, as furprizes 
rather than encounters. Bacon. 

My higheit intercft is not to be deceived about thefe mat- 
ters; thercforc, setting afide all other confiderations, I will en- 
dcavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotjcn. 

32. To Ser aide. To reje&. 

I'll look into the pretenfions of each, and fhew upon what 

ground ’tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and fet afide all 


the reft. FF ocodward, 
No longer now does my negleéted mind 
Its wonted ftores and old ideas find: 
Fix’d judgment there no longer does abide, 
To tafte the true, or fet the falle afide. Prior. 


33. To SET afide. To abrogate; to annul. 
Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Englith 


merchant, are now intirely jet afide. Addi, on. 
There may be 
Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force, 
As may ev’n fet afi le this right of birth : 
If fons have rights, yct fathers have ’em too. Rowe. 


He fhows what abfurditics follow upon fuch a fuppofition, 
and the greater thofe abfurditics are, the more {trongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow, 
and confequently the truth of the doétrine fet afide by that 
fuppofition. Atterbury. 

34- Zo SET by. To regard; to efteem. 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo that his 

mame was much /er by. I Sa. xviii. 30. 
35- To SET by. “Lo rejeé or omit for the prefent. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue ; though the propagation of the 
faith, whcreof we fhall fpeak in the proper place, were fet Ly, 
and not made part of the cafe. Bacon. 

36. To Ser diwn. To mention; to explain; to relate in 
writing. 

They have fet down, that a rofe fet by garlick is fweeter, 
becaufe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. Bacan. 

Some rules were to be jut down for the government of the 
army. Clarendon, 

I fhall fet daivn an account of a difcourfe I chanced to have 
with one of thefe rural ftatefmen. Adidijen. 

37- To Sev down. To regifter or note in any book or paper 
to put in writing. 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is fet 
dcicn for them. Shakefpeare. 

Every man, careful of virtuous converfation, ftudious of 
feripture, and given unto any abftinence in dict, was fet down 
in his calender of fufpeéted Prifcilianifts. looker. 


SE TLT 
Take 


Onc half of my commifion, and fet dein i 

As beit thou art experienced, fince thou know ft em 
“Thy country’s firength and weaknefs. Shales. or 
‘Ihe reafons that Jed me into the meaning which previ iiad 


on my mind, are fet down. wets 

An eminent inftance of this, to fhew what ufe canes, L 
fhall fet dwn. o hee 

I cannot forbear fetting dozen the beautiful defeription Cliu- 
dian has made of a wild beaft, newly brought from the weods, 
and making its firft appearance in a full amphitheatre. at 

Lielai EHn 
38. To Set down. To fix on a refolve. R 

Finding him fo refolutely /et down, that he was neither by 
fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he inclofed the fame round. finales 

39. To Ser down. To fix; to cftablith. 

his Jaw we may name cternal, being that order which God 
before all others hath /et dotum with himfelf, for him{clf to do 
all things by. Fieoker, 

40. To SET forth. To publifh; to promulgate ; to make ap- 
pear. 
My willing love, 

‘The rather by thefe arguments of fear, 

Set forth in your purfuit. Shakcfpeare. 

The poems, which have been fo ill fet forth under his name, 
are as he firft writ them. Waller. 

41. To Ser forth. To raife; to fend out. 

Our merchants, to thcir great charges, fet forth fleets to 
defcry the feas. Abbot. 

‘The Venetian admiral had a ficet of fixty gallies, /er forth 
by the Venctians. Knolles. 

They agreed, all with onc confent, at a prefixed da”, to 
fend unto Vienna fuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before fet forth, for the defence of the Chriftian religion. 

Knalles’s TITIR. f the Turts, 
When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth, 
In hopes of f tting onc good dinner rth, 
*Tis downright madncefs. 
42. To Ser forth. To difplay ; to explain. 

As for words to fer forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted fhew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praifes proper to virtue. Sp afr. 

So little have thefe falfe colours difhonoured painting, that 


they have only ferved to fet forth her praife, and to make her 
merit further known. 


Dryden. 


Dryer. 
43. To SET forth, To arrange; to place in order, 
Up higher to the plain, where we'll fet forth 

In beft appointment all our rcgiments. Shakefpeare. 


44. To SET forth, To fhow; to exhibit. 
_40 render our errours more monftrous, and what untoa 
miracle fers forth the patience of Gos, he hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe he was God himfelf. Browne. 
_Whereas it is commonly fer forth green or yellow, it is in- 
clining to white. Brown's [’ulg. Errours. 
‘Vo fet forth great things by fmall. AA ton. 
‘The two humours of a chearful truft in providence, and a 
fufpicious diffidence of it, are very well /et forth here for our 
inftrution. L Eftrange. 
45. To SET forward. ‘To advance; to promote. 
‘They yield that reading may fet forward, but not begin the 
work of falvation. Hooker. 
Amongft them there are not thofe helps which others have, 
to fet them forward in the way of life. flooker. 
In the external form of religion, fuch things as are appa- 
rently or can be fufficicntly proved cffe&tual, and generally fit 
to fet forward godlinefs, either as betokening the greatnefs of 
God, or as befeeming the dignity of religion, or as concur- 
ing with celeftial impreffions in the minds of men, may be re- 
verently thought of. Foker. 
They mar my path, they fet forward my calamity. Feb. 
Dung or chalk, applied {cafonably to the roots of trees, doth 
Jet them forwards. Bacon, 
40. To SET in. To put in a way to begin. 
If you pleafe to afit and fet me iv, I will recolle my- 
felf. Cellicr. 
47- To SET off. To decorate; to recommend ; to adorn; 
to embellifh. It anfwers to the French relever. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more cyes, 
‘Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shakef? eare. 
The prince put thee into my fervice for no other reafon than 
to fet me off: Shake/peare. 
Negicét not the examples of thefe that have carried them- 
{elves ill in the fame place; not to fet off thyfelf by taxing their 


iit but to direét thyfelf what to avoid. Bacon. 

ay you be happy, and your forrows paft 

Set o thofe joys I wifh may ever Jaft. aller. 
The figures of the groupes muft contraft each other by 


their feveral pofitions : thus in a play fome characters muft be 
raifcd to oppofe others, and to /er them off, Dryden, 


‘The 


s & LF 


The men, whofe hearts are aimed at, are the occafion that 
one part ot the face lies under a kind of dihuit, while the 
ether is fo much Ait of, and adorned by tie owner. Addifon. 

Their women are perfect miftrefies in fhewinz themfelves 
>. the beft advantage: they are always gay and tprightly, and 
yet of the worlt faces with the beft airs. A.itifon. 

‘She general good fenfe and worthinefs of his character, 
makes his friends obterve thefe little fingularities as foils, that 
rather fer eff than blemifh his good qualitics. Adéifen. 

“Lhe work will never take, if itis not ff ef with proper 
fcenes. Aiidijon. 

Claudian /ets of his defeription of the Eridanus with all the 
poctical fterics. Adilifen. 

48. Jo Ser on or upon. To animate; to infligate; to incite. 


You had either never attempted this change, jet on with 
hope, or never difcovered it, flopt with difpair. Sidney. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Grave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was calit; and even now he fpuke 
Tago fet him on. Shake/peare. 
Thou, traitor, haft fet ou thy wife to this. Shak efp. 


Baruch /erteth thee on againft us, to deliver us unto the 

Chaldeans. ‘Jer. xliii- 3+ 

He fhould be thought to be mad, or fet on and employed by 

his own or the malice of other men to abufe the duke. Cvaren. 
In oppofition fits 


Grim death, my fon and fee, who Jets them ov. Adiiton. 


‘Phe vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againit an infuleing bafenefs, when backed with 
yreatnefs and /et on by mifinformaticn. South. 


‘The fxill ufed in dreffing up powcr, will 
give a greater edge to man’s nature! ambition : what can this 
do but /ef men on the more cagerly to {crumble ? Locte. 

A prince’s courtintroducesa kindof luxury, that /ets every 
particular perfon upou making a higher figure than ‘is confiftent 
with his revenuc. Addijen. 

49. To Ser on or upon. Toattack; to affault. 

There you miffing me, I was taken up by pyrates, who 
putting me under board prifoner, prefently fet upon another 
fhip, and maintaining a long fight, in the cnd put them all to 


ferve only to 


the tword. Sidiecy. 

Caffio hath here been frt on in the dark: 
He’s almof@ flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakec/p. 
So other foes may fèt upon our back. Shake/p. 


Alphontus, captain of another of the galleys, fuffering his 
men to ftraggle too far into the land, was fit upon by a “Vurk- 
ifh pyrate, and taken. Knolles. 

OF one hundred fhips there came fcarce thirty to work: how- 
be 3 with them, and fuch as came daily in, we /et upon them, 
and gave them the chacc. Bacon. 

If I had been /et upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
that evil by this which I now futfer. Taylor. 

When once I am frt upon, *twill be too late to be whetting 


when I fhould be fighting. L’ Efirange. 
When fome rival power invades a right, 
Flics fet on flics, and turtles turtleshght. Garth, 
5°. To Ser on. ‘Fo employ as in a tafk. 
Set on thy wife t obferve. Shake/p- care. 


sr. Zo Ser on or upon. “To fix the attention; to determine to 
any thing with fettled and full refolution. 

Ít becomes a true lover to have your heart more fet upon her 

good than your own, and to bear a ‘tenderer refpect to her 


honour than your fatistactiorr. Sidnej. 
Some I found wond’rous harfh, 
Contemptuous, proud, {ft on revenge and fpite. Adilton. 


52. To SET out. “lo affign; to allot. 

The reft, unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift, fhould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 
better rate than others, to whom the fame fhall be fet out. Spen/. 

The fquaring of a man’s thoughts to the lot that provi- 
dence has fet out for him is a blefing. LEftrange. 

53. To Sev out. “Lo publifh. 

I will ufe no other authority than that excellent proclama- 
tion jet ont by the king in the firit year of his reign, and an- 
nexed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacsr. 

If all fhould be /et out to the world by an angry whig, the 
confequence muit be a confinement of our fricnd tor fore 
months more to his garret. Swit. 

54. To Sew out. “Lo mark ty boundaries or diflinétions of 
{pace. 

‘Time and place, taken thus for deteinminate portions of 
thofe infimte abyfles of fpace and duration, yee cut, or fuppoled 
to be diftinguifhed from the icit by known boundarics, have 
each a twolold acceptation., lis. ke. 

55. To Sker ext. “lo adorn; to cmbcliifn. 

An ugly woman, in arch habit set cx? with jewels, nothings 
can become. 

SO. Z3 5. T Cut To raife; to cquip. 

‘The Venetians pretend they could fet cut, in cafe of great 
meceility, th.rty moen of war, a hundred pallies, and ten 
gilealics. A hihi, ori. 

57- 7o Snr ent. To fhow, to diplay ; to recommend. 3 

NS CXXIX. 


RN; cde de 


SET 


Barbaroffa, in his difcourfes concerning he congueft of. 
Africk, fet him out as a moft fit inftrumint for fubduing the 
kingdom of “munis. Ansiles. 

I could fèt ext that beft fide of Iuther, which our author, in 
the picture he has given us of him, bas thrown into fhade, 
that he might place a fuppofed deformity more in view. Atter. 
58. Yo Ser out. “lo fhow; to prove. 

T hofe very reafons fit out how heinous his fin was. Agterb. 

53. To SeT zp. “Lo crecét; to eftablifh newly. 

‘There are many excellent inftitutions of charity lately fèt 
up, and which deferve all manner of encouragement, particu- 
larly thofe which relate to the careful and pious education of 
poor children. Atterbury. 

Who could not win the miftrefs, woo’d the maid, 
Set up themfelves, and drove a fep’rate trade. Past. 
60. Zo Ser up. To build ; to ercét. 
Their ancient habitations they neglect, 

And /et wp new: then, if the echo like not 

In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ben. Jobnfon, 

Jacob took the ftame, that he had for his pillow, and fet it 
wp for a pillar. Gencfis - 

Saul /et him wp a place, and is pafled on, and gone down 
to Gilgal. x Samuel. 

Such delight hath God in men 

Obcdient to his will, that he vouchfafes 

Among them to /et up his tabernacle. Alil for. 

Images were not fet up or worfhipped among the heathens, 
becaufe they fuppofed the gods to be like them. Stillingfleet. 

Statues were fet up to all thofe who had made themielves 
eminent for any noble action. Dryden: 

I fhall fhew you how to fet up a forge, and what tools you 
muit ufe. MMoxon. 

Patrons, who fneak from living worth to dead, 

With-hold the penfion, and /et up the head. 

61. To Ser up. “To raife; to exalt; to putin power. 

He was {kilful enough to have lived ftill, if knowledge 
could be / t up again{t mortality. Shake/peare. 

L'il tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and /zż up 
the throne of David over Ifrael. 2 Samuel. 

Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take off the 
major number, the lefler would govern; nay, if you could 
take off all, they would fèt up one, and follow him. Suckling. 

Homer took all occafions of /etting up his own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Frojan chiefs. Dryd. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it cannot be 
fuppofed innate; it being impofiible that men fhould, without 
fhame or fear, ferencly break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

62. To Ser up. To place in view. 

Fle hath taken me by my neck, fhaken me to pieces, and 
fet me up for his mark. “Fob xvi. I 2s 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit. Bac. 

Thy father’s merit /ets thee up to view, 
And fhows thee in the faireft point of light, 
“To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. 
63. To Ser up. To place in repofe; to fix; to reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes here, we do not fo ferioufly, as 

we ought, confider that God has provided another and better 


Pope. 


Addifon. 


place for us. Wake. 
64. To Ser wp. To raife by the voice. 
My right eye itches, fome good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; è 
I'll fet up iuch a note as fhe ihall hear. Dryden. 


65. To SET up. ‘To advance; to propofe to reception. 
‘The authors that /<t up this opinion were not themfelves 
fatisfied with it. Burnet. 
66. To SeT up. To raife to a fufficicnt fortune. 
In a foldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and one Jucky hit 
fets up a man for ever. Lv’ tflrange. 
Jo SET. V. n. 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the fun at evening. 
‘The fun was fet. Genesis. 
NV hereas the /etting of the pleiades and feven ftarsgis dc- 
figned the term of autumn and the beginning of winter, unto 
fome latitudes thefe ftars do never fet. Brown's Ful. Err. 
That fun once fet, a thoufand meaner {tars 


Gave adim light to violence and wars. Waller. 
Now the latter watch of wafting night, 

And /etting Qars, to kindly reft invite. Di yden. 
Not thicker billows beat the Lybian main, 

When pale Orion /efs in wintry rain, 

"Than ftand thefle troops. Dryden. 

My eyes no object met; 

But diftant fkies that in the occan fet. Dryden. 
‘lhe Julian eagles here their wings difplay, 

And there like /etéing ftars the Decii lay. Garth. 


2. To be fixed hard. 
A gathering and ferring of the fpirits together to refift, 
maketh the teeth to fet hard one againit another. Bacon. 
2. ‘Lo be extinguifbed or darkened, as the fun at night. 
Ahijah could not fee ; tor his eyes were /éft, by reafon of his 
age. a Kings. 


23 R 4- Lo 


SE I, 


4. Do fit muficketo words. 
‘That I might fing it, madam, to a tune; 
-Give me a note: your ladyfhip can fèt. 
— As little by fuch toys as may be poilible. 
s- To become not fluid. 
That fluid fubftance in a few minutes begins to /er, as the 
tradefmen fpeak ; that is, to exchange its ñuidity for firm- 


Shakefpeire. 


nefs, : Boyle. 
6. TÒ begin a journcy. ; 
: So let him land, 
And folemnly fee him /et on to London. Shake/peare. 


On Wednefday next, Harry, thou fhalt fet forward ; 


On Thurfday we ourfelves will march. Shake/j eare. 
The king is /et from London, and the fccne 
Shake/peare. 


Is now tranfported to Southampton. 
7. To go, or país, or put one’s felf into any ftate or pofture. 


‘The faithlefs pirate foon will /et to fea, 


And bear the royal virgin far away. Dryden. 
When fets he forward ? 
- —He is near at hand. Dryden. 


He with forty of his gallies, in moft warlike manner ap- 
..pointed, /et forward with Solyman’s ambaffador towards Con- 
_.ftantinople. Knolles. 
8. To catch birds with a dog that /ets them, that is, lies down 

and points them out; and with a large net. ` 

When I goa hawking or /etting, I think myfelf beholden 

_to him that affures me, that in fuch a field there is a covey of 


partridges. Boyle. 
9. To plant, not fow. 
In gard’ning ne’er this rule forget, 
.. Lefow dry, and fet wet. . Old Prevert. 
10. Itis commonly ufed in converfation for ft, which, though 
undoubtedly barbarous, -is fometimes found in authors. 
If they fet down before’s, fore the remove, 
Shakefpeare. 


Bring up your army. 
1r.. To apply one’s felf. 
If he fers induftrioufly and fincerely to perform the com- 


mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him. Flammond. 


42. Ze Set about. To fall to; to begin. 
We find it moft hard to convince them, that it is neceflary 


now, at this very prefent, to /et about it: we are thought. a 
little too hot and h > when we prefs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they haye fo much time before 
them-to do it in. Calamy. 
How prepofterous is it, never to /et about works of charity, 
whilft we ourfelves can fee them performed ? Atterbury. 
13. Zo Ser in. ‘To fixina particular ftate. 

When the weather was /et in to be very bad, I have taken 
a whole day’s journey to fee a gallery furnifhed by great maf- 
ters. ° i Addijon. 
As November /zż in with keen frofts, fo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other altera- 
tion than freezing with more or lefs feverity, as the winds 
changed. Ellis. 
A ftorm accordingly happened the following day; for a 
fouthern monfoon began to jet im. Guiliver’s Travels. 
14. To SET on or upon. To begia march, journey; or enter- 
rize. 

d Be’t your charge 
To fee perform’d the tenor of our word: 


Set ori. Shakefpeare. 


He tbat would ferioufly /zt upon the fearch of truth, ought 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke. 
“The underftanding would prefently obtain the knowledge 
it is about, and then /et upon iome new inquiry. Locke. 
15. To Ser on. To make an attack. . 
Hence every leader to his charge 5 
For on their anfwer we will /et on them. 
16. To Ser out. To have beginning. 

If any invifible cafualty there be, it is queftionable whether 
its aétivity only /et out at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the wontb. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The dazzling luftre to abate, 
He fct not out in all his pomp and ftate, 
Clad in the mildeft lightning. 
17. To SET out. “lo begin a journey. 

At thcir /et:img out they muft have their commiflion from 
the king. Bacon. 

1 fhall put you in mind where you promifed to /er out, or 
begin your firft ftage. fdammond. 

Me thou think’ft not flow, > 
Who fince the morning-hour fet out from heav’n, 
W here God refides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 


Shakefpeare. 


Addifon. 


In Eden. -: MMi /ton. 
My foul then mov’d the quicker pace ; 
Your’s firft /et out, mine reach’d her inthe race. Dryden. 


"I hefe do&trines, laid down for foundations of any {fcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we muit 
Jet ont, and look no farther backwards. Locke. 


SET 


He that /ets out upon weak legs will not only go farther, bus 

grow ítronger too, than one who with firm limbs only fits 
il). 

For thefe reafons I fhall /et out for London to morrow. “a 

Look no more on man in the firft flage of his exiftenée, 

> 


in his /etting out for eternity. Addi 
_ If we flacken our arms, and drop our oars, we fhall Sie a 
ried back to the place from whence we firit Set out, Addi jon 
<I - 


18. Zo Ser out. “lo begin the world. 
Eudoxus, at his firft /erting out, threw himfelf into court 
, Addifon’s Specat 
Eugenio Jet out from the fame univerfity, paoi o cx 
fame time with Corufodes. Swi; y 
I9. sy Ser žo. ae apply himfelf to. Je- 
may appeal to fome, who have made this thei bufi 
wache it go not againft the hair with them to fet 20 any eee 
elfe. Government $ 
20. YoSer up. To begin a trade openly. = 7 i R 
We have ftock enough to Jet up with, capable of infinite 
advancement, and yet no lefs capable of total decay. . 
: Decay of Pi 
A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be faite wes 
he faves his cargo; has fomething left towards Setting up mar 
and fo is in capacity of receiving benefit not only from his 
own induftry, but the friendfhip of others. Gov. of the Tongue 
Bi org who have once made their court to thofe miftrefice 
we ao portions, the mufes, are never like to Set up g 
This habit of writing and difcourfing. was acqui 2 
_w. . quired durin 
my apprenticefhip in Loirdon, anda 1l 5 
I had fet up for myfelf. i jj iini ag ner 
21. a Ser up. To bagi a project of advantage. mae 
umenes, one cf Alexander’s captains, fetti i 
felf after the death of his mafter, perati si, ple ane ae 
_ cers to lend him great fums; after which they were forced t 
_ follow him for their own fecurity. Arbuth x 
A fevere treatment might tempt them to fet up fora EN 


lick. arf 
22. To SET up. To profefs publickly. sig wa 
Scow’ring the watch grows out of fafhion wit- 
Now we /et up for tilting in the pit. mt xs Dryd, 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, ea 
Who gorge themfelves with man, 
. Set up to teach humanity, and give, 
By their example, rules for us to live? Dr ame 
aa is epoca eee that thofe men who fet ‘ia for 
morality, without regard to religion i : 
‘ tuous in ‘part. s , TEE Sees een eg he 
ET. part. adj. (from the verb.] Regular: ; ae 
confequence ot fome formal aie. . A AOE TEEN PN) in 
Anii Br sae? am I in my fpeech,’ 
n ittle blefs’d with the Set phrafe of eace. 
Th’ indiétment of the good lord Haftings Seate?- 
Ina /et hand fairly is ingrofs’d. ú Shakefpeare 


He would not perform that fervice by the hazard of one Set 


battle, but by dallying off the time. 
Urii a soe te and a formal tale, comer 
ith none but ftatefmen and grave foo) i 
In ten Jet battles have we driven badie peeve- sii aan 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth. Dryden 


What we hear in converfation has this ener 
7 j al ad 
ever i a that in the latter we iw aoe to ep np pice. 
o the beauty and elegance of the c 
roe eases! J g ompofure than to ne mat- 
SET. 2. f. [from the verb. ] , a 
I. A number of things fuited to each other; anu i 
mb 
of which one cannot conveniently be feparated Rom pe 
Senfations and paffions feem to depend upon a Particular Jet 


of motions. Coli; 
Dies corpufcles of the fame fet or kind agree in a 
ing- . 
”Fis not a fer of features or complexion mS, 
The tincture of a fkin, that I admire. 2 Addi 
I {hall here lay together a new /et of remarks, and ob bide 
the artifices of our enemics to raife fuch prejudices. prin 
Homer introduced that monftrous charaéler to Prin 
marvellous, and paint it in a new Jet of colours. B the 
He mult change his comrades ; ene 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There muft another fiż be found. Swin 


cular Jet of wr coy to the peace See ees Pane 
whofe fentiments T intiely follow. 2 > eM upon sari 
2. eg tent 3 not fown, but put in a ftate of fome growth join 
fame a hi ee ic ii like white thorn, ae lies the 
3: Aided a of the fun, or other bodies of heaven. 
‘The 


SET 


The weary fun hath made a golden fèt; 
And, peA the bright track of his firy car, 


Gives fignal of a goodiy day to-morrow. Spare, peare. 
When the battle’s lolt and won. 
— That will be ere /zż of fun. Shaief>. 


Before /et of fun that day, I hope to reach my wintcr- 
quarters. Atterbury. 
jy. A wager at dice. 
at was but civil war, an equal fet, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. 
5. A game. 
Have I not here the beft cards for the game, 

To win this eafy match plaid for a crown? 

And fhall I now give o'er the yielded fet? 

W hen we have match’d our rackcts to thefe balls, 

We will, in France, play a fet 

Shall ftrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shakcf>. 

Seta’ceous. adj. [ feta, Latin. ] Briftly; fet with ftrong 
hairs ; confifting of ftrong hairs. 

The parent infe&t, with its {tiff /eraceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into 
the very pith. . Dez: ham. 

SE'TON. z. /. [ feton, French, from fto, Latin.] 

A felon is made when the fkin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open bya twift of filk or hair, that hu- 
mours may vent themfelves. Farriers call this operatign in 
cattle rowelling. Quincy. 

I made a /eton to give a vent to the humour. Wiseman. 

If the finus be of great length depending, make a perfora- 
tion in the lower pact by a /.ton-necedle with a twifted filk. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SETTE'E. 2. f/f. A large lofg feat with a back to it. 
SE'TTER. a. f. [from jet.] 
1. One who fets. 

When he was gone I caft this book away: I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who was 


Dryden. 


Shate/p. 


the only /etter on to do it. Atham. 
Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 

Proud /etter up and puller down of kings! Shake/p. 

He feemeth to bea /etter forth of ftrange gods. AETS. 


2. A dog who beats the field, and points the bird for the fportí- 
men. 

3- A man who performs the office of a fetting dog, or finds out 
perfons to be plundered. 

Another fet of men are the devil’s fetters, who continually 
beat their brains how to draw in fome innocent unguarded 
heir into their hellifh net, learning his humour, prying into 
his circumftances, and obferving his weak fide. South. 

Se’rierwort. 2. f. An herb; a fpecies of hellebore. 
Se‘rtinc Dog. n.f. [cane fentacchione, Ital. fetting and dog.] 
A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the fportfman. 

Will obliges young heirs with a /ztting dog he has made 

himfelf. Addifon. 
SETTLE. z. /. [yecol, Sax.] A feat; a bench; fomething 
to fit on. 

From the bottom to the lower /eft/e {hall be two cubits. 

Ezek. xliii. 14. 
The man, their hearty welcome firft expreft, 
A common fet:le drew for either gueft, ¢ 
Inviting each his via 7 limbs to reft. Dryden. 
To Se’TTLeE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. Fo place in any certain ftate after a time of fluctuation or 
difturbancce. 

I will /ett/e you after your old eftates, and will do better 

unto you than at your beginnings. Ezekiel. 
In hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To fettle here. 
2. To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of settling in the world his only fon. 
3. To fix in any place. 
Seti d in his face I fee 
Sad refolution. 
4- To eftablifh ; to confirm, 
Jutftice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d : 
Her wil! alone could /ett/e or revoke, 
And law was fix’d by what the latcft fpoke. 
5. To determine; to affirm ; to free from ambiguity. 
This exactnefs will be judged troublefome, and therefore 
moft men will think they may be excufed from /ets/ mg the 
complex ideas of mixed modes fo precifely in‘ their” minds. 
f Locke. 
Medals give a very great light to hiftory, in confirming 
fuch pailages as are true in old authors, and /ett/i#g fuch as are 


AZ ton. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


told after different manners. Addijon, 
6. To fix; to make certain or unchangeable. 
His banifh’d gods reftor’d to ritcs divine, _ 
And jetti’ d fure fucceffion in his line. Dryden. 


If you will not take fome care to fettle our language, and 


SET 


put ıt into a ftate of continuance, your memory fhill- not be 
preferyed above an hundred years, further than by imperfect 
tradition. S. ft. 
7- To fix; not to fuffer to continuc doubtful in opinion, or de- 
fultory and wavering in conduct 
This, by a fett/ d habit in things, whereof we have fre- 
quent experience, is performed fo quick, that we take that for 
the perception of our fenfation which is an idea formged by 
our judgment. Lock.. 
A pamphlet that talks of flavery, Fiance, and the pre- 
tender; they defire no more: it will ysertle the way ering, and 
confirm the doubtful. Swift. 
&. To make clo.e or compact. 
Cover ant-hills up, chat the rain may /ettle the turf before 
the Spring. Aldor titte. 
9- To fix unalienably by legal fan&tions. 


I have given him the parfonage of the parifh, and, tecaufe 
~ nen his value, have /ett/ed upon him a good annuity for 
ife. 


Addifon. 
ro. To fix inftparably. 

Exalt your paffion by direĉting and /ettling it upon an objcét, 
the duc contemplation of whole lovelinefs may cure paai 
all hurts received from mortal beauty. Bovle. 

1r. To affect fo as that the dregs or impurities fink to the 
bottom. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air ; 

So working feas /e/t/e and purge the wine. 

12. To compofe; to put into a ftate of calmnefs. 

When thou art /ettling thyfelf to thy devotions, imagine 
thou heareft thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou fo careful? Duppa. 

To SETTLE. v. 7. 

x. To fubfide; to fink to the bottom and repofe there. 
‘This is mere moral babble, and dire& 
Againft the canon laws of our foundation : 

I muit not fuffer this; yet ’tis the lees 

And /ett/ings of a melancholy blood. 

‘2. To lofe motion or fermentation ; 
bottom. 
Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam; 

But fince this meflage came, you fink and fettle, 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

A government, upon fuch occafions, is always thick before 


Ae Sel Addifon. 
3 o fix one’s felf; to eftablifh a refidence. 

The Spinetz, defcended from the Pelefgi, fett'ed at the 

mouth of the river Po. 44: buthnot. 
4- To chufe a method of life; to eftablifh a domeftick ftate. 
As people marry now, and fettle, 

Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 

Worldly defires, and houfhold cares, 

Difturb the godhead’s foft affairs. 

5. To become fixed fo as not to change. 

The wind came about and /eft/ed in the Weft, fo as we 
could make no way. 5 Bacon. 

6. To quit an irregular and defultory for a methodical life. 
7- To take any lafting ftate. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which /ett/ed by degrees into a firm 
land. Brown's Ful. Err. 

According to laws eftablifhed by the divine wifdom, it was 
wrought by degrees from one form into another, ’till it /etr/ed 
at length into an habitable earth. Burnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitith : by 
the force of circulation it runs through all the intermediate 
colours, “tll it /ett/es in an intenfe red. Arbuthnot. 

8. To reft; to repofe. 

When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and taught 

them difcrction, their fondnefs fert/es on its proper object. Spec. 
Warm ’d in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 


Davies. 


Alton. 
to depofite fæces at the 


Prior. 


And fhades eternal /ett/e o’er his eyes. Pope. 
9. To grow calm. 
* Vill the fury of his highnefs fettle, 
Come not before him. Shake/peare. 
10. To make a jointure for a wife. 
He fighs with moft fuccefs that /ert/es well. Garib. 


1x. To crack as work finks. 

One part being moift, and the other dry, occafions its /fċt- 
tling more in one place than another, which caufes cracks and 
fettlings in the wall. Alor timer. 

SE TTLEDNrss. 7. f. [from fe:tle.] The ftate of being fettled; 
confirmed ftate. 

What one party thought to rivet to a /erttledne/s by the 
ftrength and influence of the Scots, that the other rcje_is and 
contemns. 42, Char es. 

SETICEMENT. 2. f: [from /ettle.] 
1. Theact,of fettling; the ftate of being fettled. 
2. The act of giving pofleffion by legal fanéction. 
My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paitures take, 
Waith /ettiiment as good as law can make. 
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3. A jointure granted to a wife. 
Strephon figh’d fo Joud and ftrong, 
He blew a /ettlement along ; 
And bravely drove his rivals down 


With coach and fix, and houfe in town. Swift. 
4- Subfidence; dregs. 
F ullers earth left a thick /etrlement. Mortimer. 


5. AGof quitting a roving for a domeftick and methodic® life. 
very man living has a defign in his head upon wealth, 
power, or /ettlement in the world. LY’ Efirange. 
6. A celony ; a place where a colony is eftablifhed. 
Se’rwar. a. f An herb. 
SEVEN. adj. [yeopon, Saxon.) 
1. Four and three; one more than fix. 
poetry as one fyllable. 
t ev’ry man be mafter of his time 
*Till zven at night. Shakefpeare. 
Of every clean beaft thou fhalt take to thee by /evens. Gen. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he overthrew and 
cruell mar pme, E with his /even children. Raleigh. 
Sev’n bullocks, yet unyok’d, for Phæœbus chufe ; 
And for Diana /ev’n unfpotted ewes. ryden. 
SEVENFOLD. adj. [ feven and fold.] Repeated feven times; 
having feven doubles. 
on this dreadful beaft with /evenfold head, 


It is commonly ufed in 


IJe fet the falfe Dueffa for more awe and dread. Spenfer. 
The /evenfold hield of Ajax cannot keep 

The battery from my heart. Shakefpeare. 
Not for that filly ol “ morality, 

‘That as thefe links were knit, our loves fhould be, 

Mourn I, that I thy /ewenfold chain have loft, 

Wor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter coft. Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires 

Awak’d, fhould blow them into /evenfold rage. Milton. 

Fair queen, 
Who fway’ft the fceptre of the Pharian ifle, 
And /fev’nfold falls of difemboguing Nile. Dryden. 


Se’vENFoLD. adv. Seven times. : 
W hofoever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhall be taken on him 


evenfold. Genesis. 
sida Wrath meet thy flight /venfold. Milton. 


Sze’VENNIGHT. 2. f- i and wight. 

x. A week; the time from one day of the week to the next day 
of the fame denomination preceding or following; a week, 
numbered aceording to the practice of the old northern na- 
tions, asin fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 


noble in itfelf, than jufts with the fword and lance, main- 

tained for a /evennight together. Sidney. 
Iago’s ting here anticipates our thoughts 

A fennight’s {peed. o Shake/peare. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a /evennight loft 

their fhining. Bacon. 


2. We ufe fill the word /evennight or /e’nnight in computing 
time : as, it happened on Monday was evennight, that is, on 
the Monday before laf? Monday ; it will done on Monday 
fevennight, that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This comes from one of thofe untucker’d ladies whom you 
were fo fharp upon on Monday was /e’nnight. Addif. 

Se’VENSCORE. adj. [feven and fcore.] Seven times twenty; an 
hundred and forty. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived till fhe was /feven- 
feore years old, did dentire twice or thrice ; cafting her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place. Bacon. 

SE'VENTEEN. adj. [reopontyne, Saxon.] Seven and ten: fe- 
ven added, to ten, 

Se’vENTEETH. adj.. [peofonteoSa, Saxon.] The feventh af- 
ter the tenth; the ordinal of feventcen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the fecond month, 
the /eventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. _  Genefis. 

The conqueft of Ireland was perfected by the king in the 
feventeenth year of his reign. ; ale. 

Se’vextH. adj. [ reopoða, Saxon. } The ordinal of feven ; 

the firft after the fixth. 

The child born in the /eventh month doth commonly 
well. Bacon. 

So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he, 
Provided for the /eventh necefiity : 

‘Taught from above his magazines to frame ; 
‘That famine was prevented e’er it came. 
2. Containing one part in /ever. 
Thy air is like the firft : 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you fhew methis? A fourth? Start, eye! 

What! will the line ftretch to the crack of doom? 

Another yet? A /eventh/ I'll fee no more. Shake/p. 

Se’VENTHLY. aav. [from /eventh.] In the feventh place; an 
ordinal adverb. 

Seventhly, 
not, 


Dryden. 


living bodies have fenfe, which plants have 


Bacon. 
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SE'VENTICTII. adj. [from feventy.] The tenth feven times re- 
peated ; the odiad of feventy. 
SEVENTY. adj. [Hanbyeoponzig, Saxon.] Seven times ten. 
Worthy arcius, 
Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
‘Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all, 


From twelve to /eventy. Shake/peare. 
We call not that death immature, if a man lives till fe- 
wenty. aylor. 


“Fhe weight of t ipie winters prelt him down, 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle confifting but of one 


fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up /ewenty feveral 


fignifications. che. 


To SE'VER. v. a. [ fewrer, French; /eparo, Latin. 
1. To part by violence from the me g 4 
Forgetful queen, who /evered that bright head, 
Which charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed. Granu. 


2. To divide ; to part; to force afunder. 
They are not fo far disjoined and fevered, but that they 


come at length to meet. Fiooker. 
Fortune, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, “tis a fuff’rance panging, 
As foul and body’s /ew’ring. Shakefpeare. 
ur force by land 
Hath nobly held; our /ewer’d navy too 
Hiave knit again, and Hoat. Shake/p. 
What thou art is mine: 
Our ftate cannot be /ever’d, we are one, 
One fiefh ; to lofe thee were to lofe myfelf. filten. 


3- To feparate ; to put in different orders or places. 
The angels fhall fever the wicked from amongft the juft. Mat. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 
Where /ever’d from the reft the warrior fouls remain’d. Dryd. 
4- To feparate by chemical operation. ` 
‘This axiom is of large extent, and would be /euwsred and 
refined by trial. acon. 
5. Io disjoin, to difunite. 
ack, love, what envjous ftreaks 
Do lace the /evering clouds in yonder eaft. 
How itiff is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ; better I were diftraét, 
So fhould my thoughts be /ever’d from my griefs ; 
And woes by wreng imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefp. 
_ The medical virtues lodge in fome one or other of its prin- 
ciples, and may therefore ufefully be fought for in that prin- 
ciple /fever’d from the others. x ayle. 
6. To keep diftinét ; to keep apart. 
Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 
Not feparated with the racking clouds, 


Shakefp. 


But fever’d in a pale clear fhining fly. Shakefp. 
I will fever Gofhen, that no fwarms of flies fhall a 
there. Exodus. 


To SEVER. u. n, To make a feparation; to make a partition. 
The Lord fhall fever between the cattle of Ifrael and of 
Egypt. Exodus. 
There remains fo much religion, as to know how to fever 
between the ufe and abufe of things. K. Charles. 
Better from me thou /ewer not. AAilton. 
SEVERAL. no rm Jever.) 
1. Different; diftinét; unlike one another. 
Divers forts of beafts came from feveral parts to drink; and 
fo being refrefhed, fall to couple, and many times with fè- 
veral kinds. Bacon. 
‘The conqueft of Ireland was made piece and piece, by fe- 
veral attempts, in /everal ages. avies. 
Four /everal armies to the field are led, 


Which high in equal hopes four princes head. 
2. Divers ; many. 
than two. 


‘This country is large, having in it many people, and /eve- 


ral sagome Abbot. 
his elfe to feveral {pheres thou muft afcribe. Milton. 


We might have repaired the loffes of one campaign by the 
advantages of another, and after /evera/l victories gained over 


Dryd. 
It is ufed in any number not large, and more 


us might have ftill kept the enemy from our gates. “lddifon. 
3- Particular; fingle 
Each /everal thip a victory did gain, 
As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. Lryden. 


4. Diftinet; appropriate. 
‘The parts and pafflages of ftatẹąare fo many, as to exprefs 


them fully, would require a /evera/ treatife. Davies. 
Like things to like, the reft to /eweral place 
Difparted. Milton. 
Each might his /ev’ral province well command, 
Would all but ftoop to what they underitand. Pope. 


SEVERAL. n. f. [from the adj.) 
I. A ftate of feparation; or partition, 


This fubftantive has a 
plural. 


More 
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More profitis quieter found 
W here paftures in /evera' be, 
Of one filly aker of ground 


Than champion maketh of threc. Tufir. 
2. Each particular fingly taken. 
his by fome /everals 
Of head piece extraordinary, lower meffes 
Perchance are to this bufinefs purblind. Shake/p. 
There was not time enough to hear 
‘The /feverals. Shake/p- 


That will appear to be a methodical fuccteffive obfervation 
of thefe fever als, as degrees and fteps preparative the one 
to the other. Ftammond. 

eve al of them neither rofe from any confpicuous family, 
nor left any behind them. Addifon. 
3- Any inclofed or feparate place. ; 

‘They had their /everal for heathen nations, their /everal 
for the people of their own nation, their /evera/for men, their 
feveral for women, their /everal for their priefts, and for the 
high prieft alone their several. Flooker. 

4- Inclofed ground. : 

T he c was a nobleman that was lean of vifage, but immedi- 
ately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat. One faid 
to him, your lordfhip doth contrary to other married men; for 

—- they a firft wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh ftood 
by «od aid, there is no beaft, that if you take him from the com- 
mon, and put h: n into the f/ewvera/, but will wax fat. Bacon. 

Se’vERALLY. adv. [from /everal.] Diftinétly ; particularly ; 
feparatecly ; apart from others. i 

Confiuer angels earch of them /everally in himfelf, and their 
law is, all ye his angels praife him. FIooker. 

Natur and fcripture, both jointly and not /fewerally, either 
of them, be fo compleat, that unto everlafting felicity we 
necd not the .nowledge of any thing more than thefe two may 
cafily furnifh our minds with. Flooker. 

h’ aj oftles could not be confin’d 

To thefe or thofe, but /ewerally defign’d 

‘Their lai ze commiffiion round the world to blow. Dryd. 

We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, and 
to chufe from the farreft bodies /everally the faireft parts. Dryd. 

Others were fo very fmall and clofe together, that I could 
not keep my eye fteddy on them /everally fo as to number 
them. Newton. 

Se’verarty.a. f. [from _/everal.] State of feparation from the reft. 

The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
of the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwal, and 
earldom of hefter, to be fer forth in /everalty. Bacon. 

Eiaving confidered the apertions in /everalty, according to 
they, particular requifites, . am now come to the cafting and 
con-xture of the whole work. ot:on. 

Se‘ve cance. # f- [from fever ] Separation; partition. 

Thofe rivers enclofe a neck of land, in regard of his fruit- 

fulnefs, not unworthy of a /ewe~ance. Carew. 
Seve’re. adi. [ fevere, French; feverus, Latin. . 
1. Sharp; apt co punifh ; cenforious; apt to blame; hard ; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it muft be exprefied in anger, be always 


more f/evere againft tny felf than again{ft others. Taylor. 
Socn mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: í 
What words have pals’d thy lips, Adam fewere? Milton. 


What made the church of Alexandria be fo /evere with 
Origen for, but holding the incencein his hands, which thofe 
about him caft from thence upon the altar? yet for this he 


was caft out of the church. F Stillingfleet. 
2. Rigid; auftere ; morofe; harfh; not indulgent. 
Am I upbraided ? not enough /evere i 
It feems, in thy reftraint. Adilton. 
In his looks ferene, ; 
When angry moft he feem’d and moft /evere, : 
What elfe but favour fhone? Milton. 
Nor blame /eve-e his choice, 
Wearbling the Grecian woes. Pope. 
3. Cruel; inexorable. 
His /evere wrath fhall he fharpen for a fword. ifd. 


Regulated by rigid rules; ftrict. 

Truth, wildom, fanctitudes, /ewere and pure, 

Severe, but in truce filial freedom plac’d. Milton. 

s5- Exempt from all levity of appearance; grave; fober, fedate. 

Your looks muft alter, as your fubjeét does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to /evere. Waller. 
Not lax; not airy; clofe; ftri€tly methodical; rigidly exact. 
His grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. , Milton. 

Their beauty I leave it gather to the delicate wit of poets, 

than venture upon fo nice a fubje& with my /everer ftyle. More. 

q. Painful; afflictive. 

8. Clofe; concife ; not luxuriant. 

The Latin, a moft /evere and compendious language, often 
expreffes that in one word, which modern tongues cannot in 
more. yden. 

Thefe piercing fires as foft as now fevere. Milton. 
Seve’RELY. adv. [from /evere.] 
x. Painfully ; afflictively. 
Ne CXXIX. 
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We have wafled our ftrength to attain ends different from 
thofe for which we undertook the war, and often to effeét 
others which after a peace, we may /ewere/y repent. Swif?. 

2. Icrocioufly ; horridly. 
More formidable Hydra ftands within ; 
Whofe jaws with iron teeth /evere/y grin. 
Seve’rity. n. /. [ veritas, Latin.] 
x. Cruel treatment; fharpnefs of punifhment. 
I laugh to fee your ladythip fo fond, 
‘To think that you have ought but Talbot’s fhadow 
W hereon to practife your /ewerity. Shake/p. 
He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With rigorous hands; he hath refifted law, 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

‘Than the /everity of publick power, 

Which he fo fets at nought. Shake/peare. 

Never was fo great rebellions expiated with fo little blood, 
as for the /everity ufed upon thofe taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a fcum of people. Bacon. 

There is a difference between an ecclefiaftical cenfure and 
feverity: for under a cenfure we only include excommunica- 
tion, fufpenfion, and an interdiét ; but under an ecclefiaftical 
Severity, every other punifhment of the church isintended; but 
according to fome, a cenfure and a /everity is the fame. 


Ayliffe. 
2. Hardnefs; power of diftreffing. 

‘Though nature hath given infeéts fagacity to avoid the win- 

ter cold, yet its /ewerity finds them out. Fiale. 
3. Striĉtnefs; rigid accuracy. 
Confining myfelf to the F pasabi of truth, becoming, I muft 
pafs over many inftances of your military fíkill. Dryden. 
4. Rigour; aufterity ; harfhnefS ; want, of mildnefs; want of 
indulgence. 
SE’vocaTion. 7. f: [ fevoco, Latin.] The a& of calling afide. 
To Sew for fue. Spenfr. To follow. 
To SENN v. n. [ fuo, Liatin.] To join any thing by the ufe of the 
needle. 
A time to rent and a time to fw. Freel. iii. 74 
To Sew w.a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 

No man /eweth a piece of new cloth on an old gar- 

ment. Mark ii. 21. 
Zo Sew up. To inclofe in any thing fewed. 

If ever I faid loofe bodied gown, few me xp in the fkirts 
of it. Shake:, eare. 

My tranfgreffion is fealed up in a bag, and thou | ewe/? up 
mine iniquity. Fob xiv. 17. 

To Sew. v. a. To drain a pond for the fifth. Ainfwo th, 
SEWER. 2. f. [e/cuyer trenc French; orafeour, old French ; 
from affeoir, to fet down; for thofe officers fet the difhes on 
the table. Netvron’s Ailton.) 
1. An officer who ferves up a feaft. 
Mar fhall’d feaft, 

Serv’d up in hall with /ewers and fenefhals>: 

The fkill of artifice or office mean. 

The cook and fewer, each his talent tries, 

In various figures {cenes of difhes rife: 

2. [From ifue, iffuer.] Cowell. A paflage for water to run 
through, now corrupted to hore. 

The fenmen hold that the /ewers muft be kept fo, as the 
water may not ftay too long in the fpring till the weeds and 
fedge be grown up. Bacon. 

Men fuffer their private judgment to be drawn into the 
common /ewer, or ftream of the prefent vogue. K. Charles. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houfes thick, and /ewers annoy the air, 

Forth iffuing on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 

Among the pleafanr villages and farms 


Dryd. 


Milton. 


Adjoin’d, from cach thing met conceives delight. Milt. 
. He that ufes a needle. 
Sex. n. [> [ fexe, French; fexus, Latin.] 
1. The property by which any animal is male or female. 
‘Thefe two great /exes animate the world. Milton. 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different /ex. Miltcn. 
2. Womankind; by way of emphafis. 
Unhappy /ex/ whofe beauty is your fnare ; 
Expos’d to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryden. 


Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the /żx once get the 
better of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. Garth. 
SE'XAGENARY. adj. [ fexagenaire, French; /exagenariuss Latin. ] 
Aged fixty years. 
SeExaAcGe’siMa. n.f. [Latin.] The fecond Sunday before Lent. 
SExXAGt’sIMAL. adj. [ from /exagefimus, Latin. ] Sixtieth; 
numbred by fixties. 
SEX A‘’NGLED. adj. [from fex and angular, Latin.] Having 
SEXA‘’NGULAR, fix corners or angles; hexagonal. 
The grubs from their /exangular abode 
Crawl out unfinifh’d like the maggot’s brood. Dryd. 
SExA‘’NGULARLY. adu. [from /easangular.] With fix angles ; 
hexagonally. ‘ 
SExE’NNIAL. adj. [ Jex and anuus, Latin.) Lafting fix years ; 
happening once in fix years. 
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Sz’xrain. x. [2 [from _factans, fers Latin.] A ftanza of {rx lines. 
SE'XTANT. 2. f. [fextant, French.] The figth part of a circle. 
Se’xTary. z. f. A pint and a half, 
et a igh bn. J- The fame as facrifty; a veftry. Dic. 
SE'XTILE. adj. [ fextilis, Latin, [Is fuch a pofition or afpećt 
of- two planets, when at Go degrees diftant, or at the diftance 
ef two figns from one ano and is marke, thus *, Har. 
Planetary motions and afpećts, 
In fextile, {quare, and trine. Ailton. 
‘The moon receives the dufky ight we dijfcern in its fextile 
afpect from the earth’s benignity. ; Glanville. 
Se’xtron. 2. /. [seerrupted from facrifan.] An under officer of 
the church,’ whofe bufinefé fs to di ves. 
A ftool and cythion for the /zxton. Shake/p. 
When any dies, then by tollingaz bell, ar befpoaking a grave 
of the fextort, the fame is known $ó the fearchers correfpond- 
ing with the faid /extaz, Graunt. 
Se’xTrensHip. 2. f- [from /exton.] “Lhe office of a fexton. 
They may get a di . to hold the clerkfhip and fex- 
tonfhip of their own p im cemmendgnm. : Swift. 
SEKTU rus. adj. (fextupkes, Tietin-] Sixfolds fix times told. 
n’s le being -a wiflar from the vertex unto 
the fole of the foet ia _fextuple unto his breadth, or a right 
line drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. Brown. 
Zo SHAB. v. n. To play men tricks; alow barbarous cant word. 
Sua/‘seicy. ade. [from /babby,] Mieanly; reproachfully; def- 
picably; paltrily. A cant word, 
SHA’BBINESs. 2. f. [from habby.) Meannefs; paltrinefs. 
Fie exchan his gay /bebbinefs of cloaths fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ques that would be degent for a much 
older one. Addifon. 
Sua’ssy. adj. [A word that has crept into convestien and 
low writing; but ought not to be a into the lan- 
guage.] ean; paltry. 
The deah was fo MAND and Jook!d Tike a ninny, 
That the captain fuppos’d he was curate to Jenny. Soit. 
Ja Su A’cCKLE. v. a. [from the noun ag kray Fieni AA Datch.-] 
To chains to fetter;. to bind. 
It is great, . 
‘To do that thing that ends all other deeds 5 
Which /ackles accidents, and bolts up change. Shake/p. 
You muft not frackle and tie him up with cules about indif- 
ferent matters. Lacke. 
Wo trivial price 
Should fet him free, or fhould be my praife 


‘To lead him /sackled, Philipa 
So the firetch’d cord the (oeck/ed dancer trics, oe 
mitn- 


As prone to fall as impotent to rife- 
SHA‘CKLES. 2%. £ wanting the fingular. [ yeacul, Saxan, 
Jhaeckels, Dutch.] Fetters; gyves; chains for pofoners. 
Himfelf he frees by feczet means unfeen, 


His /backles empty left, himfel£ efcaped clean. Spenfer. 
A fervant commonly is lefs free in mind than in condition ; 
his very will feems to bein bonds and foackles, and defire 
itfelf under durance and captivity. South. 
The forge in fetters only is employed 
Our iron mines exhaufted and d ed 
Dryden. 


In packs. 
SHAD. a2. f- A kind of h. 
SHADE. n./. [pcadu, Saxon; /chade, Dutch.} 
x. The cloud ar apacity made 4 interception of the light. 
Spring no obftacle found here nor ade, 
But all funfhine. Mii.'ton. 
2. Darknefs; obfcurity. 
The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, 
And to prevailing /oades the murmuring worka relign’d, Roft. 
3- Coolnefs made by interception of the fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch volleys of 
arrows that hid the fun, faid, that falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and fo we hall fight in the /Sade. Bacon. 

That high mount of God whence light and ade 

Shine both. Afilton. 

4- An obfcure place, properly in a grove or clofe wood by 
which the ligbt is excluded. 
Let us feek out fome defolate /bade, and there 


Weep our fad bofoms sr a & Shake/p. 
Regions of forrow, d ul pades. Ailton. 
‘Then to the defart takes his fight; 

Where ftill from /bade to Jhade the fon of Ged, 

After forty days fafting, bad remain’d. Adilion. 
The pious prince then feeks the Dude, 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryden. 


5. Screen caufing an exclufion of light or heat; umbrage. 
Let the arched knife 

Well fharpen’d now allail the {preading /Ledes 

OFf vegetables, and their thirfty limbs diffever. Philips. 

In Brazil are trees which kill thote that,Gt under their 


Jhade in a few hourg- Arbuthnot. 
6. Proteétion ; a tri TE 
- The of a picture:mat ghsly coloured. 
‘ *Tis ev’ry painter’s art to hide fromiighty . J 
-+ Ama gait in bades what feen would motaiclight. Dryden. 
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8. A colour; gradation of light. 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or 
Jbades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Locke. 
9~ The figure formed upon any furface correfponding to the bo- 
dy by which the light is intercepted. 
Envy will merit as its ade purfue. Pope. 
10. The foul feparated from the bod: 3; fo called as fuppofed by 
the ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch, 
A fpirit; a ghoft; manes. 
To Trachin fwift as thought the flitting /Aade 


Thro’ air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 
We’er to thefe c bers where the mighty reft, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler gueft ; 

Nor e'er was to the bow’ rsof blifs convey’d 

A fairer fpirit or more welcome bade. Tickell. 


To SHADE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To overípread with opacity. 


Thou faced’? 
‘The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 


‘Thy {kirts appear. - Adi lton. 
2. To cover from the light or heat; to overfpread. 
A. feraph fix wings wore to /hade 
His lineaments divine. Milton. 


And after thefe, came arm’d with {pear and fhield 
An hoft fo great, as cover’d all the field “a 
And all their foreheads like the knights before, 


With lawrels ever-green were /Laded o’er. Dryd. 
a went to crop the fylvan fcenes, 

And /Sade our altars with their le greens. Dryd. 
Sing, while befide the /baded nt I mourn, is 

And with frefh bays her rural fhrine adorn. Pape. 

3- To íhelter; to hide. 

E’re in aur own honfe I do /bade my head, 

The good patricians muft be viited. Shaksf/p. 


4- Toproteét; to cover; to fcreen. 
Leave not the Githful fide 

That pave thee bei {till es thee and protects. Ailt. 

& To mark with different gradations of colours. 

The portal fhone, inimitable on earth 

By model, or by /bading pencil drawn. Ailton. 

6. To paint in obfcure colours. 

SHA’/DINESS. ser [from /hady.] ‘The frate of being fhady ; 

umbrageoufneis. : 

SHa/‘pow. 2. f- [ypcadu, Saxon; /chaduwe, Dutch, ] 

x. The repr tion of a body by which the light is intercepted. 
Poor Tem! proud of hrart, to ride over four inch’d bridges, 


to courfe his own dew far a traitor. Shake/>.« 
Life’s bur a walking, adno, a poor player, i 
That ftruts and frets hour upon the ftage, 
And then is heard no more. ti akefpa 
Such a mature, 
Tickl’d with good fuccefs, difdains the /Zadow 
W hich he treads on at noon. SLake/p. 


The body, thp’ it moves, yet mot changing perceivable 
diftance with fome other bodies, the thing feems to ftand ftill, 


as in thé hands of clocks, and /Sadows of fun-dials. Locke. 
2. Opacity ; darknefs; fhade. 
By the revolution of the fkies 
Wight's fable /badows from the ocean rife. Denham. 
His countrymen probably lived within the fhake of the 
earthquake and fsadow of the eclipfe. Addijon. 


3- Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, heat, os 
influence of the air. 
In fecret £adow from the funny ray, 


On a fweet bed of lillies foftly laid. Spenfer. 
Here father, take the /þbauow of this tree 
For your good hoft. Shakefpeare. 
4. Obfcure place. 
To the fecret adows I retire, 
‘To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryd. 


5. Dark part of a picture. 

A /badow is a diminution of the firftand fecond light. The 

firft light is that which preceeds immediately from a lightened 

body, as the beams of the fun. “The fecond is an accidental 

light fpreading itfelf into the air or medium proceeding from 

the other. Shadows are threefold: the firft is a fingle adow, 

and the leaft of all; and is proper to the plain furface where it 

is not wholly poffefled of the light. ‘The fecond is rhe double 

> and it is ufed when = A furface begins ance to for- 

fake your eye, asin columns. ‘The third Øadow is made by 
erofing over your double /badow again, which darkneth 

a third part. It is ufed for the inmoft /badomw, and farthei 

from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. Peacham. 

After great lights there muft be great badors. Dryden. 

6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight; a ghoft; a fpirit, 


or fhade. 
Hence, terrible /badow / 
Unreal mock’ry, hence | Shakefp. 
7. Animperfe& and faint reprefentation ; oppofed to fubftance. 
If fubftance might be call'd that fyoadow feem’d. Milt. 
In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a fhadow p£ 
his divine countenancc. E rapas 
ithout 
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Without the leaft impulfe or /ha dow of fate. Milton. 
Amongft the creatures are particular excellencies fcattered, 


which are fome /badows of the divine perfeétions. Tillotfon. 
8. Infeparable companion. 
Sin 2nd her /foadow, death. Ailton. 
. ; Thou my /adow 
Infeparable muft with me be long. Milton. 
9. Types myftical reprefentation 
Types and /fsadows of that deftin’d feed. Milton. 
10. Protection ; fhelter; favour. 
Keep me under the /badow of thy wings. Pfa’ms. 
To SHA Dow. u. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with opacity. 
The warlike elf much wondered at this trec, 
So fair and great, that /badowed all the ground. Spenser. 


"The ay vet was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
fhadowing fhroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3. 
2. To cloud ; to darken. 
Miflike me not for my complexion 5 
The /SZadow’d livery of the burning fun 
‘To whom I am a neighbour. sieges a 
3- To make cool or gently gloomy by interception of the light 
or heat. 
A gentle fouth-weft wind comes creeping over flowery ficlds 
and jhadowed waters in the extreme heat of fummer. Sidney. 
4. To conceal under cover; to hide ; to fcreen. 
Let every foldicr hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him; thereby fhall we /Ladow 
The number of our hoft, and make difcov’ry 
Err in report of us. 
5. To protect; to fereen from danger; to fhroud. 
Géd fhall forgive you Coeur de Lion’s death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war. 
‘6. To mark with various gradations of colour, or light. 
Turnfoil is made of old linnen rags dricd, and laid in a 
faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing difh of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a fhell, and put it into a littl gum 
arabick : it is good to /Aadow carnations, and all yellows. Prach. 
From a round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im- 
printed in our minds is of a flat circle, varioufly /hadowed with 
different degrecs of light coming to our eyes. Locke. 
More broken fcenc, made up of an infinite variety of in- 
equalities and /hadowing, that naturally arife from an agree- 
able mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. Addifen. 
7. To paint- in obfcyre colours. 
If the parts be too much diftant, fo that there be yoid fpaces 
which are decply /badowed, then place in thofe voids fome fold 


Sbake/p- 


Shake/p. 


to make a joining of the parts. Dryden. 
8. To reprefent imperfe€tly. 
Whercat I-wak’d and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively Ladow'd. MMiilion. 
Auguftus is /badowed in the perfon of Æneas. Dryden. 


I have fadewed fome part of your virtues under another 

name. Dryden. 
9. To reprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to make up the fub- 
fiance of a facrament; namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the element which /Aadoweth or fignifieth grace, and 
the word which expreffeth what is done by the element. Hack. 

The flgield being te defend the body from weapons, aptly 

adows out to us the continence of the empcror, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleafure. Addifon. 
Sua’ powy. adj. (from Jbudow.] 
1. Full of fhade; gloomy. 
This adou y defart, unfrequented woods, 
I tetter brook than flourifhing peopled towns. 
With fradowy verdure flourith’d high, 
A fudden youth the groves cnjoy. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
Moore pleafant light 
Shadowy {ets off the face of things. 
3. Faintly reprefentative ; typical. 
When they fee 

Law can difcover fin, ‘but not remove 

Save by thofe //adowy expiations weak, 

The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 

Some blood more precious muft be paid for man. 

4. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 

Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a /hadowy 
and fictitious nature, inthe perfons of fin and death; by which 
he hath interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. ddif. 

5. Dark; opake. 
By command, e’re yet dim night 

Her ftad.wy cloud withdraws, I am to hafte 


Shake/p. 


Fent.n. 


Milton. 


Ailton. 


Homeward. Milton. 
SHA‘’pDY. adj. [from /ade.J 
3. Full of thade; i gloomy. 
The wakcful bird 
Sings darkling, and in /hadre/f covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. AZilton. 


Setretch’d at cafe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amarillis fills the pady groves. 


Dryden. 


on 
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2. Secure from the glare of light; or fultrinefs of heat. 

Caft it alfo that you may have rooms /sady for furnnier, anc 

warm for winter. 
SHarr. 2. f. [yceapr, Saxon.] 
1. An arrow; 2 miffive weapon. 
‘To pierce purfuing fhield, 
By parents train’d the Tartars wild are taught, 


With /ÆZafts fhot out from their back-turned bow. Side). 
Who in the fpring, from the new fun ; 

Already has a fever got, 

“Too late begins thofe /kafts to fhun, 

Which Phæœbus thro’ his veins has fhot. Faller. 


They are both the archer and aft taking aim afar off, and 
then fhooting themfelves direétly upon the defired mark. AZore- 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 


With vigour drawn, muft fend the aft below. Dryden. 
O’er thee the fecret baft 
‘That waftes at midnight, or th’undreaded hour 
OFf noon, flies harmlefs. Thom fon. 
2. [Shaf?t, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 
‘They fink a baft or pit of fix foot in length. - Carew. 


‘The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion, gives a crack 
like the report of a gun, and makes an explofion fo forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force bodies of great weight from the 
bottom of the pit up through the /a/*?. IPoodivard. 

Suppofe a tube, or as the miners call it, a aft, were funk 
from the furface of the earth to the center. Arbuthnot. 

3- Any thing ftrait; the fpire of a church. 
Pra€tife to draw fmall and eafy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the /Aaft of a fteeple. Peacham. 
SHAG. 2. f. [pceacza, Saxon.] 
1. Rough wooly hair. 
ull often like a /Sag-hair’d crafty kern, 
Hath he converfed with the enemy; 
And given me notice of their villanics. 
Where is your hufband ? 

He’s a traitor. 

Thou lic’ thou /ag-ear’d villain. Shake/p. 

From the /Þag of his body, the fhape of his legs, his hav- 
ing little or no tail, the flownefs of his gate, and his climb- 
ing up of trees, he Yeems to come near the bear kind. Grew. 

‘True Witney broad cloth, with its ag unfhorn, 

Be this the horfeman’s fence. 

2. A kind of cloth. 
SHAG. 2. f- A fea bird. 
Š Among the firft fort we reckon /hags, duck, and mallard. Car. 
HA“ GGED. . 
E cesar b adj: [from /ag.] 
I. Ruggedly 3; hairy. 
hey change their huc, with haggar’d cyes ney ftare, 
Lean are their looks and agged are their hair. ryan. 
A lion’s hide he wears; 
About his fhoulders hangs the /baggy fkin, 
‘The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. 
From the frofty north 

‘The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 

In battailous array, while Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in /Paggy armour clad 

Her borderers; on mutual flaughter bent. 

2. Rough cog ed. 
They pluck’d the feated hills with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the /Laggy tops 


Shake/p. 


Gay. 


Dryden, 


Philips. 


Uplifting bore them in their hands. Ailton. 
There, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns /bagg’d with horrid fhades, 

She may pafs on with unblench’d majefty, 

Be it not donc in pride. Ailton. 
Through Eden went a river large, 

Wor chang’d his courie, but through the aggy hill 

Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d. Ailton. 
How would the old king {mile 

‘To fee you weigh the paws when tip’d with gold, 

And throw the aggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addif. 
Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn, 

Ye grots and caverns /Sbagg’d with horrid thorn. Pope. 


SHAGRE’EN. 7. f: [chagrin, French.] “The fkin of a kind 
of fifh, or fkin made rough in imitation of it. 
To SHA‘GREEN. V. a. [chagriner, French.) ‘To irritate; to 
provoke. Both fhould be written chagrin. 
So SHAIL. v. n. To walk fideways ; a low word. 
Child you muft. walk ftraight, without fkiewing and /bailing 
to every ftep you fet. L’ Eflrange. 
To SHAKE. v. a. preterit, /Psok; part. paf. /haken, or /book, 
[yceacan, Saxon 3; fhecken, Dutch.] 
1. “Co put into a vibrating motion; to move with quick re- 
turns backwards and forwards; to agitate. 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth that made all France to quake, 
Shake he is weapon at us, and pafs by. Shake/p- 
I will hake mine hand upon them, and they {ball be a fpoil 
to their fervants. Zech. ii. Q- 
I fhook my lap and faid, fo God fake out every man from 
his houfe, even thus be he aken out and emptied, Neb.v. 
The 
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The ftars fèll unto the earth, even as a fig-tree cafleth her 


untimely figs when fhe is /bÞaken of a mighty wind. Rev. vi. 
He /bzo4 the facred honours of his head : 
With terror trembled heav’n’s fubfiding hill, 
And from his Zaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. Dryden. 
She firft her hufband on the poop efpies, 
Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 
e She took the fign, and /fook her hand again. Dryden. 
2. To make to totter or tremble. 
The rapid wheels Jhake heav’n’s bafis. Afilten. 
Let France acknowledge that her Jaken throne 
Was once fupported, fir, by you alone. Rofcommon. 


3- Tothrow down a violenc motion. 
Macbeth is ripe for baking, and the powers above 


Put on their inftruments. Shake/p. 
‘The tyrannous breathing of the North 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Skakefp. 

When ye depart, {sake off the duft of your feet. Afat. x. 


He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put 


it into fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
Jhaked it off. Tatler. 
4. To throw away ; to drive off. 
*Tis our firft intent 
To fake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilft we 
Unburthen‘d craw! towards death. Shakefpeare. 


5. To weaken; to put in danger. 
When his doétrines grew too ftrong to be /book by his ene- 
mies, they perfecuted his reputation. fd .terbury. 
6. To drive from refolution; to deprefs; to make afraid. 


A fly and conftant knave, not to be fhak'd. Shake/p. 
. This refpite /book 
"The bofom of my confcience. Shake/peare. 


Be not foon /Saken in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chrift is at hand. 2 Thef. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be /baken or feduc’d. Milton, 
7. To SHAKE bands. This phrafe, from the action ufed among 
friends at meeting and parting, fometimes fignifies to join with, 
but commonly to rake leave of. 
With the flave, 
He ne’er /book hands, nor bid farewell to him, 
Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to the chops. Shake/p. 
Wor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
fLaking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
fafter hold of their religion. Kirg Charles. 
8. Zo SHAKE of. To rid himfelf of; to free from; to diveft 
of, 
Be pleas’d that I /ake off thefe names you give me: 


Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakefpeare. 
If I could ake off but one feven years, 
From thefe old arms and legs, 
Id with thee every foot, Shake/peare. 
Say, facred bard! what could beftow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high ? 
“Tell me, brave friend! what help’d thee fo 
To bake off all mortality ? iF a'ler. 
Him I referved to be anfwered by himfelf, after I had paken 
off the leffer and more bening creatures. Stillingfleet. 
Can I want courage for fo brave a deed ? 
I've book it off : my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom and re- 
{pect : we may /fhate off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
How does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmile! 
At fight of thee my heart /bakes off its forrows. <Addifon. 


To SHAKE. V. 7. . 
1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ftubble : he laugheth at the aking of 
a {pear. Feb xli. 29. 
2. To totter. 
3- To tremble; to be unable to keep the body ftill, 
Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy hearts dance with comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and /Aake with fear and forrow. Shak. 
What faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 
—Trembled and ook; for why, he ftamp’d, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 
A flaking through their limbs they find, 
Like leaves faluted by the wind. 
4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firmnefs. 
He fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 
Shook at the difmal profpect of the war. 
SHAKE, 7n. f- [from the verb.) 
x1. Concuffion. 
If that thy fame with ev’ry toy be pos’d, 
?Tis a thin web, which poifonous fancies make ; 
But the great foldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker fluff, which could endure a pake: 
W iklom picks friends; civility plays the reft, 
A toy fhunn’d cleanly pafleth with thee beft. 
The frccholde: is the bafis of all other titles: 


Slake/p. 
Faller. 


Dryden. 


TTe: bert. 
this is the 
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fubftantial ftock, without which they are no more than blof- 
forms that would fall away with every /fazke of wind. Addijon 

z. Vibratory motion. i 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within the Jake of 
the earthquake, and the fhadow of the eclipfe, which are re- 
corded by this author. Addifon 

Ze maren iven and received. ° 

ur falutations were very hearty on both fides, confifti 
of many kind fates OF the band.” ; td tne 

SHA‘KER. 1. f. [from fhake.] The perfon or thing that fhakes. 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife, 

He faid ; the baker of the earth replies. Pope. 

SHALE. 7. f. (Corrupted, I think, for fell.] A hufk; the 
cafe of feeds in filiquous plants. 

Béhold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And your fair fhew {hall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the hales and hufks of men. Shakefp. 

SHALL. V. defeétive. [yceal, Sax. is originally I cwe, or I ought. 
In Chaucer, the faithe I {hall to God, means the faith I owe to 
God: thence it became a fign of the future tenfe. The French 
ufe dévoir, dots, doit, in the fame manner, with a kind of fu- 
ture fignification ; and the Swedes have /kall, and the Iflanders 
JSkal, in the fame fénfe. It has no tenfes but fall future, and 
jJbould imperfect. 

The explanation of ball, which forei and provincials 
confound with wi#//, is not eafy ; and the difficulty is increafed 
by the poets, who fometimes give to /ball an emphatical fenfe 
of wii: but I fhall endeavour, craff@ Mineruâ, to fhow the 
meaning of /fa// in the future tenfe. ] 

I1. Z SHALL love. It will fo happen that I muft love; I am re- 
folved to love. 

2. SHALL J love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you 
permit me to love? Will it happen that I muft love ? 

3- Thou SHALT dove. I command thee to love; itis permitted 
thee to love: [in poetry or folemn diction] it will happen that 
— muft aore 

4- SHALT tbou love? Will it ha that thou muft 
Will it be permitted to thee to icve?. ver 

5- He SHALL Jove. It will happen that he muft love; it is 
commanded him that he love. 

It is a mind, thatal? remain a poifon where it is. 

Stall remain! 
Hear you this triton of the minnows? Mark you 
His abfolute foall ? Shakefpeare. 
See Romulus the great: 

This prince a prieftefs of your blood fhall bear, 

And like his fire in arms ks Jball appear. Dryden. 

‘That he frail receive no benefit from Chrift, is the afirma- 
tion whereon all his defpair is founded ; and the one way of 
removi this difmal apprehenfion, is to convince him that 
Chrift’s death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perform the condition required of him, //aH certainly belong 
to him. Ftlammond. 

6. SHALL be love? Is it permitted him to love? In folemn 
language, Will it happen that he muft love ? 

7. The plural perfons follow the fignification of the fingulars. 

SHA'LLOON. n.f- A flight woollen ftuff. 

In blue /4alloon fhall Hannibal be clad, 

And Scipio trail an Irifh purple plaid. 

SHA’LLOP. z. [f~ [chaleupe, French.] A {mall boat. 

‘You were refolved, after your arrival into Uroonoque, to 
pafs to the mine; and to that end, you defired go have fir 
Jobn Fearne’s fballop: I do not allow of that courie, becaufe 
ye cannot land fo fecretly but that fome Indians on the river 
fide ari difcover you, who giving knowledge of your paflage 


Swift. 


to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can recover 
your boat. i Raleigh. 
There with your /Sal/op ftay : 
The game’s not loft; 1 have one card to play. Waller. 
Our hero fet 

In a {mall /allop, fortune in his debt; 

So near a hope of crowns and fcepters, more 

Than ever Priam, when he flourifh’d wore. Waller. 


SHA‘LLOW. adj. [This word is probably compounded of fal 
and low.] 
Iı. Not deep; having the bottom at no great diftance from the 
furface or edge. 
I had been drowned, but that the fhore was fhelvy and 
fballew ; a death that I abhor. Shake/p. 
That inundation, though it were allow, had a long con- 
tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, 
perifhed for want of food. Bacon. 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew 
obfervably /ballower in his days, and would in procefs of time 
become a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
I am made a /sallew forded ftream. 
Scen to the bottom: all my clearnefs fcorn’d, 


And all my faults expos’d. Dryden. 
Shallow brooks, that fow’d fo clear, 

‘The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 
In fallow furrows vines fecurely grow. Dryden. 


2. Not 


2: Nof intelle&tually deep; not profound; not very knowing or 
wife; empty ; trifling; futile; filly. 
l'll thew my mind, 
According to my hallow fimple fkill. 
This is a very (allow montfter : 
Afraid of him? A very /sallow monfter, 
"The man i’th’moon! A moft poor credulous monfter. Shak. 
The king was neither fo allow nor fo ill advertifed as not 
to perceive the intention of the French king, for the invefting 


Shake/peare. 


himfelf of Britaigne. Bacon. 
Uncertain and unfettled he remains, 
Deep verft in books, and hallew in himfelf. Milton. 


One would no more wonder to fee the moft Aaliow nation 
of Europe the moft vain, than to find the moft empty fellows 
in every nation more conceited than the reft. Addifon. 

3. Not deep of found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all 
the length of the virginal, and the othr at the end of the 
firings, as the harp hath, it muft make the found perfecter, 
and not fo fallow and jarring. aCOM. 

SHA’LLow. 4. f. [from the adjective.] A fhelf; a fand; a 
flat; a fhoal; a place where the water is not deep. 
I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 

But I fhould think of Balani and of flats ; 

And feemy wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

‘To kils her burial. Shakefpeare. 

A fwift ftream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
Jhallows or gravel. Bacon. 

Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats and /þbal’ows, 
where they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with la- 
mentable conftruction, and now on the fudden tranfported, to 
be toft with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet 
deeps of controverfy, they do grow into hatred of learning. Afrit. 

You that fo oft have founded 
And fathom’d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And /foaallows of his heart, Should need no inftruments 


To advance your ends. Denham. 

In arms of the fez, and among iflands, there is no great 
depth, and fome places are plain allows. urnet. 

He founds and fathoms him, to find 
The /fralfows of his foul. , Dryden. 
The wary Dutch 
Behind their treach’rous allows now withdraw, 
And there lay {mares to catch the Britifh hoft.” Dryden. 
‘Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the allows of the moving fand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land. Dryden. 


Their fpawn being lighter than the water, there it would 
not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 
wwe to the allows. Ray. 

ith the ufe of diligence, and prudent conduct, he may 
decline both rocks and allows. Norris. 

The fez could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs tothe world; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and /foa.Jou's, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 

SHA‘’LLOWBRAINED. adj. [/hallow and brain] Foolifh ; fu- 
tile ; trifling ; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all good men 
to fee a company of lewd /acllowbrained huffs making athcifm, 
and contempt of rcligion, the fole badge of wit. South. 

SHA‘LLOYLY. adv. [from /hallow.] ; 
z- With no great depth. ; 
The load lieth open on the grafs, or but /allowly co- 


vered. Carew. 
2. Simply; foolifhly. 
Mott Aallow/ly did you thefe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence: 
Strike up your drums, purfue the fcatter’d ftray. Shake/p. 


SHALLOWNESS. 2. f. [from /haliow. ] 
x. Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought; want of underftanding ; futility ; filli- 
nefs ; cmptinefs. 
By it do all things live their meafur’d hour : 
Wee cannot afk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the foallowne/s of our rcqueft. FIerbert. 
I cannot wonder enough at the frallowne/s and impertinent 
zeal of the vulgar fort in Druina, who were carried away 
with fuch an ignorant devotion for his fuccefles, when it little 
concerned their religion or fecurity. Howel. 
SHALM. z. f. [German.] A kindof mufical pipe. _ } 
Every captain was commanded to have his foldicrs in readi- 
nefs to fet forward upon the fign given, which was by the 
found of a falm or hoboy. Knolles. 
SnaLrT. Second perfon of /ha'l. 
To SHAM. V. n. [foommi, Welth, to cheat.] 
1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to delude with 
falfe pretences. A low word. ; j 
Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little regard 
to truth, are fooner wrought upon by fhame than by con- 
{fcience, when they find themitlves fooled and Joammec into a 
conviction. L, fii ange. 
N? CXXIX. 


SH A 


2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 


We muft have a care that we do nat, for want of laying 


things and things together, bam fallacies upon the world for 
current reafon. 


L’Eflran: 
Then all your wits that flear and am, ini ie 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom I jefts and puns purloin, 
And flily put them off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. P+ rer. 
SHAM. n. f: [from the verb. ] raud; trick; delufion ; falfe 


pretence ; impofture. A low word. 

No pam fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak man, that is 
aie pRa and inquifitive. L’ Eftrange. 
t goes a great way when natural curiofity and vulgar pre- 
judice fhall be affifted with the pams of aftrological judg- 
ments. D ENa, 
He that firft brought the am, wheedle, or banter in ufc, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made ir ftand 
for. Locke. 
‘That in the facred temple needs would try 

Without a fire th’ unheated gums to fry, 

Believe who will the folemn Jham, not I. 
SHAM. adj. 


Addifon. ? 


Falfe; counterfeit; fictitious ; pretended. 
Never join the fray, 

Where the fram guerra interrupts the way. Gay: 
SHa‘mMeExves. a. /. [Of uncertain etymology. Scannaglia, Ital. ] 
1. The place where butchers kill or fell their meat; a butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart, 


To make a foamibles of the parliament-houfe. Shake/p. 
I hope my noble lord efteems me honeft. 

— Oh, ay, as fummer-fiies are in the rambles, 

‘That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shakefi Pare. 


He warned a flock of fheep, that were driving to the ham- 
bles, of their danger; and, upon uttering fome founds, they 
all fled. Arbuthnot. 

2. It is here improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the jeft of the mob, or his back 
the /Lambies of the executioner, there is no more conviétion 
in the one than in the other. Watts. 

SHA‘’MBLING. adj. [See SCAmMBLING.] Moving aukwardly 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 

By that /hambling in his walk, it fhould be my rich banker, 
Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dryden. 

So when nurfe Nokes, to act young Ammon tries, 

With rambling legs, long chin, and foolifh eyes, 

With dangling hands he ítrokes th’ imperial robe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. Smith. 

SHAME. z. f: yceam, Saxon ; fchaemte, Dutch.) 
x. The paffion felt when reputation is fuppofed to be loft; 
paffion expreffed fometimes by blufhes. 
Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lye, 
And /hame his ugly face did hide from living eye. Spen/er. 
Peace, peace, for /hame, if not for charity. 

— Urge neither charity nor f4ame to me: 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d : 

My charity is outrage, life my /bame ; 


the 


And in my /bame ftill lives my forrow’s rage. Shake/peare. 
Hide, for frame, 

Romans, your grandlires images, 

That blufh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 


In the fchools men are allowed, without bame, to deny the 
agreement of ideas; or outof the fchools, from thence have 
learned, without fame, to deny the conneétion of ideas. Locke. 

2. The caufe or reafon of fhame; difgrace; ignominy. 
The more frame for him that fends it me; 
For I have heard him fay a thoufand times, 


His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shakefpearta 

Aaron had made them naked unto their ame amon their 
enemies. Exodus. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, who are the ame 
of religion. Southe 

his jeft was firft of the other houfe’s making, 

And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking ; 

For ’twere a /bame a poet fhould be kill’d, 

Under the fhelter of fo broad a fhield- Dryden: 

O fhame to manhood ! fhall one daring boy 
‘The {cheme of all our happincfs deftroy ? Pope. 
3. Reproach. 
A foul parme is upon the thief. Eccluf. 
Applaufe 
‘Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to fame, 
Caft on themfelves from their own mouths. Milton. 


To SHAME. V. a. [from the noun.) 
x. To make afhamed ; to fill with fhame. 
To tellthee of whom deriv’d, 
WWV ere fhameenough to fame thee, wert thou not fhamelefs. Sh. 
If thou haft power to raife him, bring him hither, 
And I’ve power to fame him hence : 


Oh, while you live tell truth and frame the devil. Shake/p. 
Hyperbolus by fuflering did traduce 
The oftracifm, und fram’ dit out ot ule. Cleaveland. 


Ze “ES Defpoil’d 


S H A 


e Defpoil’d 


Of all our good, /Aam’d, naked, miferable. Afi.ten. 


What hurt can there be in all the flanders and difgraces of 


this world, if they are but the arts and methods of providence 
to /fhame us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were there but one righteous man in the world, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour; he would (ame 
the world, and not the world him. South. 


a He in a loathfome dungeon doom’d to lie, 
In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, ? 
And /fbam'd oppreffion, ’till ic fet him free. Dryden. 
The coward bore the man immortal {pite, 
Who bam’ d him out of madnefs into flight. Dryden. 


Who frames a {cribbler, breaks a cobweb through ; 
He {pins the flight felf-pleafing thread a-new. Pope. 
2. To difgrace. 
Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blotthe honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcafs (ame. 
So bent, the more fhall ame him his repulfe. 
To SHAME. v. n. To be afhamed. 
Great fhame it is, thing fo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world’s moft ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew ; 
Good frames to be to ill an inftrument. Spenfer. 
Sham’ ff thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue dete&t thy bafe-born heart. Shake/peare. 
‘To the trunk of it authors give fuch a magnitude, as I /hame 
to repeat. Raleigh. 


Spenjer. 
Miulten. 


Autftter fpy’d him, 
Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him ; 
e And with the rufh of one rude blaft, 
Sham d not {pitefully to wafte 
All his leaves, fo frefh, fo fweet, 
And lay them trembling at his feet. Crafbaw. 
SHA‘’MEFACED. adj. [/bame and face.] Modeft; bafhful ; 
eafily put out of countenance. 
Philoclea, who blufhing and withal fmiling, making hame- 
facednefs pleafing, and ‘Dlesttire fhamefaced, tenderly moved 


her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Si me 
Confcience is a blufhing /bamefac’d {pirit, that mutinies in 
aman’s bofom: it fills one full of obftacles. Shake/peare. 


A man may be framefaced, and a woman modeft, to the 

degree of f{candalous. L’ Efirange. 
Your famefac’d virtue fhunn’d the people’s praife, 

And fenate’s honours. Drydem 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the 
behaviour of our fafhionable Englifhmen, that makes them 
SJhamefaced in the exercife of thofe duties which they were fent 
into the world to perform. Addifon. 

SHAMEFA‘’CEDLY. adv. [from framefaced.] Modeftly ; bafh- 
fully. 

DUN ERATOR n. f. [from foamefaced.] Modefty ; bafh- 
fulnefs 5 timidity. 

Dorus, when he had fung this, having had all the while a 
free beholding of the fair Pamela, could well have {pared fuch 
horrour, and defended the affault he gave unto her face with 
bringing a fair ftain of /bamefacedne/s into it. Sidney. 

Why wonder ye, 
Fair fir, at that which ye fo much embrace ? 
She is the fountain of your modeftty ; 
You fhamefac’d are, but /ramefa/ine/s itfelf is fhe. Spenfer. 
` None but fools, out of fhamefacednefs, hide their ulcers, 
which, if fhown, might be healed. Dryden. 
SHA‘MEFUL. adj. [ frame and full.] Difgraceful; ignominious; 
infamous; reproachful. 
Phoebus flying fo moft /bameful fight, 
His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies, 
And hides for fhame. Spen/fer. 
‘This all through that : princefs pride did fall, 
And came to /fhameful end. Spenfer. 
For this he fhall live hated, be blafphem’d, 

Seiz’d on by force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d, 

A fhameful and accurft Ailton. 

His naval preparations were not more furprifing than his 
quick and fhameful retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one thip, having fled without ftriking one ftroke. 4rbuth. 

‘The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, © frameful chance! the queen of hearts. Pope. 
SHAMEFULLY. adv. (from foameful.) Difgracefully ; ignomi- 
nioufly ; infamoufly ; reproachfully. 
None but that faw, quoth he, would ween for truth, 


How /fhamefully that maid he did torment. Spenfer. 
But I his holy fecret 
Prefumptuoufly have publifh’d, impioufly, 
Aliiton. 


Weakly at leat, and /bameful'y- 
Would fhe framefully failin the laft aćł in this contrivance 
of the nature of man ? More. 
Thofe who are ready enough to confefs him, both in judg- 
nent and profeffion, are, for the moft part, very prone to deny 
him framefully in their doings. Scouts. 


SHA 


SHa’sFLees . adj. [Lom S.7u--]  Woantne fhare; wantin; 

modefty ; tmpudent; frontle's; immodeft, :atece . 
To tell thee whence thou cam ft, of wd « ne i, 

Were fhame cnough to fhame thec, wert) un FS “" s 

i . Sla E euras IZ vr, NI 

Beyond imagination is the wren- ` 

That fhe this day hath, Jham le s, Ù own on me. E€&/a'eh 

The /armelzs denial hereof by fon.c of thcir friend , anc 

the more fhamelefs juftiication by fome f thir freres. 

makes it necdful to exemplify, which I had ratuer forb i Ra? 

God deliver the world from fuch huchitcrs of fouls, the 

very fhame ot religion, and the /bar:lejs iubverters of mo a- 


lity. South, 
Such /Þarele s bards we have; and yet "tis true, si 

Thnere are as mad abandon’d criticks too. Pope. 

SHAMELESSLY. adv. [from fZarne.efs.] Impudently; auda- 


cioufly ; witbout fhame. 

The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, Seamele, sly 
uncovereth himfelf, 2, SS es of, 

He imuft needs be Mamele, sly wicked that abhurs not this 
licentioufnefs. HH ile. 

SHA MELESSNessS. 7. /. [from /bamelefs.] Immpudence; want 
of fhame; immodefty. 

Being moft impudent in her heart, fhe could, when fhe 
would, teach her cheeks blufhing, and make fhamefafinct& 
the cloak of /bamelefne/s. ¿č idney. 

He that blufhes not at his crime, but adds /þarnele fne s to 
his fhame, hath nothing left to reftore him to virtue. Taylor. 

SIEA ee, n. f. (from bam.) A cheat; an impoftor. A 
ow word. 


SHa‘mMois. 2. f. [chamois, French.] See Cuamois. A kind 
of wild goat. 
I'll bring thee 
To cluring filberds, and fometimes I’ll get thec 
Young /fbamois from the rocks. Shaie/t care. 


SHa’mrock. 2. f- The Irifh name for three leaved graís. 
If they found a plot of watercreiles, or /bamrocks, there 
they flocked as to a feaft for the time. Spejer. 
SHANK. ore [yceanca, Saxon; /chenckel, Dutch.] 
x. Tbe middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. 
Eftfoons her white ftraight legs were altered 

To crooked crawling /Lanks, of marrow emptied ; 

And her fair face to foul and loathfome hue, 

And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. 

The &ixth men Thilte 

Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon, 

With fpe€tacles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hofe, well fav’d, a world too wide 

For his fbhrunk anás. Shakefpeare. 

A ftag fays, if thefe pitiful /Aankds of mine were but anfwer- 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how I fhould 
defy all my enemies. LL’ Eftranze. 

2. The bone of the leg. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
O’er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky bunks, and yellow chapleis fkulls. 
3- The long part of any inftrument. 

The frank of a key, or fome fuch long hole, the punch 
cannot ftrike, becaufe the fAané is not forged with fubftance 
fufficient. Afoxon. 

SHA‘’NKED. adj. [from /fbank.] Having a fhank. 
SHA‘NKER. 1. f- [chancre, French.] A venereal excrefcence. 
Zo SHAPE. v. a. preter. /baped; part. pafl. /aped and /hapen. 
(reyppan, Saxon; /chetpen, Dutch.) 
x. To form; to mould with refpeét to externa] dimenfions. 
I that am not /f42p’d for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs ; 

I, that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shake/o. 

Thofe nature hath aped with a great head, narrow breait, 
and fhoulders {ticking out, feem much inclined to a confump- 
tion. we Fdarvey. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race ; 
Grace /hap'd her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Pr iar. 
The faultlefs form, 


Spen/fer. 


Shake/p. 


Shap’d by the hand of harmony. Thon for. 
2. To mould; tocaft; to regulate; to adjuft. 
Drag the villain hicher by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour fhall ape privilege. Shake. 


Mr. Candifh, when without hope, and ready to /baje his 
courfe by the eat homewards, met a fhip which came from 
the Philippines. Raleish. 

Tothe flream, when neither friends nor force, 
Nor fpeed nor art avail, he afes his cour.e. Denham. 
Charm’d by thcir eyes, their manners L acquire, 
And /hape my foolifhnefs to their defire. 
3. To image; to conceive. 
Lovers and madmen have their feethiog brains, 
Such a; ing fantafies that ap, rehenJd 
More than cool realon ever apprehends. 


P? isr. 


Sha 6/3 eare. 
Ic 


SHA 


It is my nature’s plague 

T o fpy into abufe, and oft my jealoufy 

Shapes faults that are not. Shate/pe ire. 

W hen fancy hath formed and fraped the perfeéteft ideas of 
bleflednefs, our own morc happy experiences of greater muft 
difabufe us. Boyle. 

4- To make; tocreate. Obfolete. 

I was apen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 

me. Palms. 
SHAPE. 2. f- [from the verb. ] 
x. Form; external appearance. 

He beat me grievoufly in the fhape of a woman; for in the 
Jhape of a man, mafter Brook, I fear not Goliah with a 
weaver’s beam. Stake/peare. 

The frapes of the locufts were like unto horfes prepared 


for battle. Rev. 
The other /fAape, 
If /Lape it may be call’d that fAape had none, 
Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 


In vegetables and animals the bape we moft fix on, and are 
moft led by. Locke. 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
Firít a charming /4ape enflav’d me, 
An eye then gave the fatal {troke ; 
Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 
3. Being, as moulded into fhape. 
Before the gates there fat 
On either fide a formidable ape. 
4. Idea; pattern. 
Thy heart 
Contains of good, wife, juft, the perfect /Lape. 
g. It is now ufed in low converfation for manner. 
SHA’‘PELESs. adj. [from eped Wanting regularity of form ; 
wanting fj wine 2 of dimenfions. 
ou are born 
‘To fet a form upon that indigeft, 


Addifen. 


ATilton. 
` 


Milton. 


W hich he hath left fo foapele/s and fo rude. Shakefpeare. 
He is deformed, crooked, old and fere ; 

lil-fac’d, worfe-bodied, /bapelefs ev’ry where. Shake/p. 
W hat fools were here, 

Difguis’d like Mufcovites in /fbapele/s gear ? Shake/p. 

‘Thrice had I lov’d thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name 5 

So in a voice, fo in a frapele/s flame, 

Angels affect us oft, and worfhipp’d be. Donne. 


Now the victor ftretch’d his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing ftood, or feem’d to ftand 5 

A Shapele/s Thade, it melted from his fight, 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night ! Pope. 

Some objeéts pleafe our eyes, 

Which out of nature’s common order rife, ¢ 

The /frapele/s rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. 
SHA’PESMITH. 2. f. [bape and /mith.] One who undertakes 

to improve the form of the body. A burlefque word. 
sisi ge Soar yet fet up and drove a trade, 

‘To mend the work that providence had made. Garth. 
SHA PELINESsS. 7. f. [sou Ane] Beauty or proportion of form. 
SHA/‘PELY. adv. [from /sape.]} ymmetrical ; well formed. 
SHARD. 2./. [ /ehaerde. “Crifick. ] 

I. A fragment of an earthen veffel. 
For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her; 

Yet here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden {trewments. 

2. [Chard.] A plant. 
Shards or mallows for the pot, 


Keep the loofen’d body found. Dryden. 
3. It teems in Spenfer to fignify a frith or ftrait. 
Upon that fhore he fpicd Atin ftand, 
There by his maftcr left, when late he far’d 
In PheJria’s feet bark, over that per’lous ard. Spenfer. 


4. A fort of fifh. 
DilA’RDBORN. aj. [ foard and born.) Born or produced among 
broken ftones or pots. Perhaps/flardin Shake/peare may fig- 
nify the íhe ıths of the wings of infcéts. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The Jar lln bectic with his drowty hums 
Hiath rung nights vawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of divadiul note. Shake peare. 
SuaA’‘RDED. ad. [from /4ard ] Inhabiting fhards. 
Ojiten fhall we tind 
The frardeé beetle in a fafer hold, 
‘Than is the full-wing’d caglc. 
To SHARE. v. 2. [ypceanan, rcynan, Saxon.] 
t. Lodivide; to part among many. 
Good fellows all, 
The lateft of my wealth I'll fare among you. Shale. 
Any man may maketrial of his fortune, provided he acknow- 
Icd_e the loid’s right, by /4urzinzg out unto him atoll. Carew. 
Well may he then to you his Cares impart, 
And fare his burden where he Az: e his heart. 


Shate/peare. 


Dryden, 


S Hi A 


In the primitive times the advantar- of prie fhad ovas” 
equally Zared amonz all the order, and none of thate. za 
had any fuperiority. ‘GE ee 

Though the weight of a f.ifioo! woul be too h “2, y for 
one to bear, it grows light in their imaginations wh.: 
Jhared among many. Tht ae 

Suppofe I pare my fortune cqually between my chil 4 n 
and a ftranger, will that unite them ? Ct ee 

2. To partake with others. ee 

"I he captain, half of whofe foldiers arz dead, and the other 
quarter never muftered or feen, comes thortly to demand pay- 
ment of his whole account; where, by goo i means of forme 
great ones, and privy /har.nzs with the o.Heers of other fom - 
he receiveth his debt. Shen +3 

In vain docs valour lleed, iia ie 

While avarice and rapine fa-e the land. 


a. a N A fiiton. 
Go, filently enjoy ycur part of grief, 

And a:e the fad inheritance with me. D den 
P ha s by 8 wanton winds his banner flies, esi 
maiden white, and /@ es the people’ ; r 

This was the prince inei: S propise ayes, ia ati 
‘To fare his iceptre. Dy de> 
Wot a love of liberty, nor thirft of honour, ite: 
Drew you thus far; but hopes to / are the {fpoil 
Of conquer’d towns and Plunder’d pr vinces. A didi cn. 


All night it rain`, the fhews return with day; 
Great Jove with Ca far fbures his fow’reign fway. Loric 
3- To cut; tofeparate; tofheer. [From ycean, Saxon.) Si 
With fwift whecl reverfe deep env’ring þar’ d ; 
All his right fide. Afi'ton 
Scalp, face, and fhoulders the keen ftcel divides ae 
And the fyar `d vifage hangs on equal fides. Dr den 
Jo SHARE. v. n. To have part; to havea dividend. å z 
I am the prince of Walcs; and think not, Percy 
To fhare with me in glory any more. Shake/peare 
Had greater hafte thefe facred rites prepar’d, j 
Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs /eer’d; 
But this untainted year is all your own. 5 Dryden 
A right of inheritance gave every one a title to fhare in the 
oods of his father. Locke 
This is Dutch partnerfhip, to /bare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Swift 
SHARE. 7. f. [from the verb. ] i 
1. ERITI allotment ; dividend. 
f every juft man, that now pines wi 
Had but a moderate and beten ca fare iiaj 
OFf that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury ° 
Now heaps upon fome with vaft exccfs. 


; They went a hunting, and every one to 20 fhare Payee 
like in what they took. L’Ejirarce 
The fubdued territory was divided into greater and {mailer 
Jbares, befides that referved to the prince. Temple 
I?ll give you arms; burn, ravifh, and deftroy : ajia 
Ae my own aoe one beauty I defisn ; 
ngage your honours that fhe fhall be mine. r 
While fortune favour’d, aii ANSAN, 
I made fome figure; nor was my name 
Objcure, nor I without my /Lare of fame. Dryde 
The youths have equal are 5 ‘ 
In Marcia’s wifhes, and divide their fifter. Addifon. 


In poets, as true genius is but rare, 

‘Truc tafte as feldom is the critick’s bare. Pope 

He who doth not perform that part affigned him, is a lif , 

mifchicvous member of the publick ; becaufe he takas bis kars 

of the profit, and yet leaves his are of the burden to be born 

by others. Sift 

2. A part. iii 
‘Thefe, although they bear a arein the dife 

different offices in the a ee sean Fa ar pe ee 

3- [Scean, Saxon.] The blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 

or laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care i 

Ot lab’ring oxen, nor the fhining /ha» e. Dryden 

Then let him mark the fheep, or whet the liline Mos 

D > fe . 

Great cities fhall with walls be compafs’d aa eae: 

And fharpen’d /fAares fhall vex the fruitful ground. D de> 

Incumbent o’er the fhining Aare S 

The mafter leans, removes th’ obftru@tive clay. 

For clay the coulter is long and bending, 

narrow. -l/ort. ner. 


SHA‘/RERONE. n. f. [ foare and bane.) Theos be. = 
that divides the trunk from the eba. pubis; the bonc 


T'he cartilage bracing together the two offa 
bones, Bartholine faith, is twice th.cke: and ] 
than men. 

SHA‘RER. 1. /. [from pare. 
1. One who divides, or apportions to others; adivid r. 
2. A partaker ; one who particip ites any thing with othere 

A Ioft it fecm’d the Fre nch king to nmport ; 

As Jharer in bis diushter’s n ny. = Dul 

People not allowed to be yar. with their companions Ta 
good fortunc, will h.i le aures to bo arersin bad. L’Efir. 


An 


T bonon. 
and the mare 


pubis, or bure- 
axer in women 
thee irt. 
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An overgrown eftate falling into the hands of one that has 
many children, it is broken into fo many portions as render 


the fLarers rich enough. Addifon. 
You muft have known it. 
—Indeed I did, then favour’d by the king, 
And by that means a harer in the fecret. Rowe. 


If, by taking on himfelf human nature at large, he hath a 
<ompaffionate and tender fenfe of the infirmities of mankind 
in general, he muft needs, in a peculiar manner, feel and com- 
miferate the infirmities of the poor, in which he himfelf was 
fo eminent a fyarer. Atterbury. 

I fuer many things as an author militant, whereof in your 
days of probation you have been a harer. Pope to Swift. 

SHARK. n. f. [canis charcharias, Latin.) 
x. A voracious fea-fith. 
His jaws horrifick arm’d with threefold fate, 
"The direful ares. Lhom/fon. 
2. A greedy artful fellow ; one who fills his pockets by fly tricks. 

David’s meffengers are fent back to him, like fo many /larks 
and runnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment an ill- 
mature out of itfelf, and fteking tbat by petition which the 
might have commanded by their fword. South. 

3. Trick} fraud; petty rapine. 

Wrretches who live upon the fears, and other mens fins, 
the common poifoners of youth, equally defperete in their 
fortunes and their manners, and getting their very bread b 
the damnation of fouls. South. 

To SHARK. v. a. To pick up hatftily or flily. 
Young F ontinbras, 

OFf unimproved mettle, bot and full, 

Hath in the fkirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark’d up a lift of landlefs refolutes. 

To SHARK. wv. 7. 
1. To play the petty thief. 

The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, fcandalous, barking life, 
hateful wherever fhe comes. L’ Eftrange. 

2. To cheat ; to trick. > Ainfworth. 

‘There are cheats by natural inclination as well as by cor- 
ruption: nature taught this boy to /bark, not difcipline. LZ’ £/. 

The old generous Englith fpirit. which heretofore made 
this nation fo great in the eyes of all the world, feems utterly 
extinét; and we are degenerated into a mean, /barking, falla- 

- cious, undermining converfe, there being a fnare and a trapan 
almoft in every word we hear, and every action we fec. South. 
SHARP. adj. [rceanp, Saxon; /cherpe, Dutch.] 
3- Keen; piercing ; having a keen edge ; having an acute point 5 
not blunt. - 
She hath tied 
Sharp tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. 
In Ireland have I feen this ftubborn Cade 
Oppofe himfelf againft a troop of kerns ; 
And fought fo long, "till that his thighs with darts 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Were almoft like a arp quill’d porcupine. Shake/p. 
Thy tongue devifeth mifchiefs, like a /Aarp razor working 
deceitfully. Pfalms. 


With edged grooving tools they cut down and fmoothen 
away the extuberances left by the y Fee pointed grooving tools, 
and bring the work into a perfect fhape. Oxon. 

2. Terminating in a point or edge ; not obtufe. 

The form of their heads is narrow and /barp, that they 
may the better cut the air in their fwift flight. Moe. 
‘There was feen fome miles in the fea a great pillar of light, 
not foarp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifing a great 
way up towards heaven. Bacon. 
To come near the point, and draw unto a /Larper angle, 
they do not only fpeak and practife truth, but really defire its 
enlargement. Bı own’s Vulgar Errours. 
‘Their embryon atoms 
Light arm’d or heavy, /harp, fmooth, light or flow. AZ/ton. 
Ic is fo much the firmer by how much broader the bottom 


and /Larper the top. Temple. 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern, 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 
Ere foarp keel’d boats to ftem the flo did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 


3. Acute of mind ; witty ; ingenious; inventive. 
Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 
with a cloak, and verfe for verfe with the /Larpef? witted lover 
in Arcadia. Sidney. 
If we had nought but fenfe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more barp than we. Davies. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtlefs of renown, 
‘They plot not on the ftage, but on the town. Dryden. 
‘There is nothing makes men karper, and fets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. Addifon. 
Many otber things belong to the material world, wherein 
the /sarpeff philofophers have never yet arrived at clear and 
diftinét uea, PER : IF 'utts. 
uick, as of fight or hearing. 
ii n As the arbel eye dierned nought, 
Except the fun-beams in the air do fhine ; 
So the beft foul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herfelf without fome light divine. 


Davies. 
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To fharp ey’d reafon this would feem untrue; 
But reafon I through love’s falfe opricks view. Drydan. 
g. Sour without aftringency ; four but not auftere ; acid. 
So we, if children young difeafed we find, 
Anoint with fweets the vcflel’s foremaft parts, 
To make them tafte the potions /Þarp we give; 


They drink deceiv’d, and fo deceiv’d they live. Spen/er. 
Sharp tafted citrons Median climes produce ; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 


Different fimple ideas are fometimes expreffed by the fame 
word, as {weet and /barp are applied to the objects of hearing 
and tafting. R IY atts. 

6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick noife ; not flat. 

In whiftling you contraét the mouth, and, to make it more 
jfharp,; men ule their finger. : Bacon. 

Let one whiftle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found ftrikes fo arp as you can {carce 
endure it. Bacon. 

For the various modulation of the voice, the upper end of 
the windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to contract or 
dilate it, as we would have our voice flat or fharp. Ray. 

7. Severe; harfh; biting; farcaftick. 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loofe to him; and what he gets more of her than 
are words, let it lie on my head. Shake/peare. 

ow often may we meet with thofe who are one while 
courteous, but within a fmall time after are fo fupercilious, 
fharp, troublefome, fierce and exceptious, that they are not 
anly fhort of the true character of friendfhip, but become the 
very fores and burdens of fociety ! South. 
Ceafe contention: be thy words fevere, 

Sharp as he merits ; but the fword forbear. 

8. Severe; quick to punifh ; cruel; feverely rigid. 
‘There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the frerp Athenian law 
Cannot purfue us. 
9. Eager; hungry; keen upon a queft. 
My faulcon now is /harp and paffling empty, 
And, ’till fhe ftoop, fhe muft not be ful] gorg’d ; 
For then fhe never looks upon her lure. Shake/peare. 
‘The /barp defire I had 
Of tafting.- Ailton. 
10. Painful ;. affiictive. 
‘That fhe may feel 

How /harper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thanklefs child. Shake/peare. 

He caufed his father’s friends to be cruelly tortured; grieving 
to fee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, and there- 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


fore rewarded them with fuch barp payment. Knolles. 
Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life 
Try’d in tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton. 


It isa very {mall comfort that a plain man, lying under a 


fharp fit of the ftone, receives from this fentence. Tilotfon. 
1s. Fierce; ardent; fiery. 
‘Their piety feign’d, 
In arp conteft of battle found no aid. - Milton. 
A fharp affault already is begun 3 
‘Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. Dryden. 


12. Attentive ; vigilant. 
Sharp at her utmoft ken fhe caft her eyes, 
And fomewhat floating from afar defcries. Dryden. 
Is aman bound to look out farp to plague himfelf, and to 
take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy ? Colfer. 
A clergyman, eftablifhed in a competent living, is not un- 
der the neceffity of being fo /barp and exacting. Sw ft. 
I3. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as the cold. 
The windpipe is continually moiitened with a glutinous 
humour, iffuing out of fmall glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it againft the arp air. 
Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 
Nor wind arp piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r, 
The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. 
14- Subtile; nice; witty ; acute. 
Sha: p and fubtile difcourfes procure very great applaufe ; but 
being laid in the balance with that which found experience 


Pope. 


plainly delivereth, they are overweighed. Flooker. 
‘The inftances you mention are e ftrongeft and /harpe/ 
that can be urged Digby. 


I5. [Among workmen.] Hard. 


They make ufe of the /barpef fand, that being beft for 
mortar, to lay bricks and tiles in. MMoxen. 
x6. Emaciated ; lean. 
His vifage drawn he felt to barp and {pare. 
SHARP. 2. f. [trom the adjeé€tive. ] 
I. A fharp or acute found. 
It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harlh difcords and unpleafing /farps. 
2. A pointed weapon ; fmall {word ; rapicr. 
If butchers had but the manners to go to fharps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs Collier. 


Te 


Afi licn. 


Shakefpeare. 
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To SHARP. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To make keen. 
Whom the whetftone frarps to eat, 
They cry, milftones arc good meat. Ben. Joh. fen. 
To SHARP. v. 2. [from the noun.] To play thieviib tricks. 

I live upon whats my own, whereas your fcandalous life 
is only cheating or /Larping one half of the year, and ftarv- 
ing the other. Lik fir ange. 

To SHA'RPEN. v.a. [from /arp-] 
1. To make kcen; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their nced is to /arpen 
the ed e of their own induftry. Ftovher.« 

The Ifraelites went down tothe Philiftines to foarpen every 
man his fhare and his coulter. 1 Sam. xiii. 20. 

His fevere wrath fhalf he /Aarpen fora fword. Žid. v. 20. 

The grating of a faw when /barpen’d, offends fo much as 


it fetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
Th’ fquadran bright, /arp’xing in mooned horns 
‘Their phalanx. Adi lton. 


It may contribute to his mifery, hei_hten the anguifh, and 
fharpen the fting of confcience, and fo add fury to the ever- 
lafting flames, when he fhall reflect upon the abufe of wealth 


and greatnefs. South. 
o: tis refiftance that infames defire ; 
Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryden. 
E’re ten moons had harpen’ d either horn, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 
Her nails are /harpen’d into pointed claws, 
Her hands bear half her weight and turn to paws. ddif. 


g. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 
Overmuch quicknefs of wit, either given by nature, or 
fharpen’'d by ftudy, doth not commonly bring greateft learn- 
ing, beft manners, or happieft life in the end. Ajcham. 
3. To make quicker of fenfe. 
Th’ air frarpen’d his vifual ray 
To objeéts diftant far. 
4- To make eager or hungry. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shake/p. 
Such an aflurance as will-/arpen mens defires and quicken 
their endeavours for obtaining a leffer good, ought to infpire 
men with more vigour in purfuit of what is greater. Tillot. 
5. To make fierce or angry. 


Milton. 


Mine enemy /Lbarpeneth his eyes upon me. ‘Fob xvi. Q. 
6. To make ie er farcaftick. 
y haughty foul would fwell ; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith, 


7. To make lefs flat; more piercing to the ears. 
Enclofures not only preferve found, byt encreafe and bar- 
pen it. Bacon. 
8. To make four. 


SHARPER. n. f. [from /farp.] A tricking follows; a petty thief; 


a rafcal. 
Sharpers, as pikes, p upon their‘own kind. L’ Eftrange. 


r 
He ihould retrench what he loft to fharpers, and fpent upon 


puppet-plays, to apply it to that ufe. Arbuthnot. 
i only wear it in a land of Heétors, 
‘Thieves, fupercargo’s, foarpers, and directors, Pope. 


SHARPLY. adv. [from /harp.] 
x. With keennefs ; with good edge ar point. 
2. Severely ; rigoroufly ; roughly. 

‘They are more /sarply to be chaftifed and reformed than 
the rude Irifh, which being very wild at the firft, are now be- 
come more civil. Spen/fer. 

3. Keenly; aay 3 vigoroufly. 
' The mind and memory are more fharply exercifed in com- 
prehending another man’s things than our own. Ben. Jobnfon. 
A- Afflictively; painfully. 

At the arrival of the Englifh embafladors the foldiers were 

Sharply aflailed with wants. flayward. 
5. With quicknels. 

You contract your eye when you would fee fharply:; and 

erect your ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon. 
6. Judicioufly ; acutely; wittily. 
SHA‘RPNEsSs. n. f. [from /Sarp.] 
1. Keenefs of edge or poinr. 

Palladius neither fuffering us nor himfelf to take in hand 
the party till the afternoon; when we were to fight in troops, 
not differing otherwife from earneft, but that the /barpnefs of 


the weapons was taken away. Sidney. 
A fecond glance came gliding like the firft ; 
s And he who faw the /arpnef/s of the dart, 
Without defence receiv’d it in his heart. Dryden. 


2. Not obtufenefs. 


Force confifteth in the roundings and raifings of the work, 
according as the limbs do more or lefs require it; fo as the 
beholder fhall fpy no far pne/s in the bordering lines. /J¥otton. 

3- Sournefs without aufterenefs. 

There is a fharpne/s in vinegar, and there is a foarprefs in 
pain, in forrow, and in reproach; there isa fharp eye, a fharp 
wit, and a fharp fword: but there is mot one of thefe fevere 
fboarpneffes the fame as another of them ; and a fharp eaft wind 
is different from them al]. FF atts. 

N? CXXX, 


4. Si verity of language; fatyrical farcafm. 


5. Painfulnefs; afli&tivenefs. 


6. Intelle€tual acutenefs ; ingenuity ; wit. 


7- Quicknefs of fenfes. 


SHARP-SET. f econo and fet.] Eager; vehemently defirous. 
o 
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Provoking fweat extremely, and taking sway all JarpnueS 
from whatever you put in, muit be of good effcct in the 
cure of the gout. > T erip les 


"I here’s gold for thee, 
Thou muít not take my former fherpnefs i!l, 
I will employ thee back a.zain. 

Some did all folly with juft Ja-72e6 blame, 
While others laugh'd and tcorn’d thcm into {Lame ; 
But, of thefe two, the last fuccecded bett, 

As men aim rigt.tcit when they tho t in jeft. Dryden. 
‘This is a fubject of which ic is hard to {peak without futy- 
rical fharpn./s and particul.r refleét.ons on many churches of 
chriftians. Sj rat. 


The far pnefs of his fatyr, next to himfelf, fall moft heavily 
on his friends. Dr) den. 


Shakeb- 


At th’s time 
We fweat and bleed ; the friend hath loft his friend A 
And the beft quarrels in the heat are curit 
By thofé that feel their /harpue/s. Shake/p- 
Nort a fingle death only that then attended this profeffion ; 


but the terror and fLlarpnc/s of it was redoubled in the manner 
and circumitances. South, 


Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great /aarpuefs, and 
fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were not 
curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. Hooker. 

The daring of the foul proceeds from thence, 

Sharpne/s of wit and aétive diligence. Dryden. 

The fon returned with ftrength of conftitution, Jharpuefs of 
underftanding, and {kill in languages. Addifon. 


If the underftanding or faculty of the foul be like unto bo- 
dily fight, not of equal /arpnefs in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as tne dark-figchted man is direét- 
ed by the clear about things vifible, fo lkewife in matters of 


deeper difcourfe the wife in heart doth fhew the fimple where 


his way lieth. OA ET « 


Bafilius forced her to ftay, tho” with much ado, the being 


Jharp-fet upon the fulfilling of a fhrewd office, in overlookirg 
Philoclea. 


&.dncy. 
An eagle /arp fet, looking about her for her prey, f{py’d 
a leveret. L?’ Ejtrange. 


Our fenfes are arp fet on pleafures. Hi sjranze. 
A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven nights; for 
the town is /barp-/et on new plays. Pepes 
SHARP-VISAGED. adj. [ foarp and vifzged.] Having a fharp 
countenance. 
. The Welfh that inhabit the mountains are commonly /arp- 
wifaged. ale. 
SHARP-SIGHTED. adj. [ fharp and fght.] Having quick fight, 
If fhe were the body’s quality, 
‘Then would fhe be with it fick, maim’d, and blind ; 
But we perceive, where thefe privations be, 
An healthy, perfe&t, and /fharp-fghted mind. Davies, 
I am not fo frarp-fgh'ed as thofe who have difcerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth. Clarend. 
Your miajefty’s clear and /Sarp-fighted judgment has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any 
other. Denham. 
Nothing fo fierce but love will foften, nothing fo arp-fighted 
in other matters but it throws a m'{t before the eyes on’t. L’E//, 
To SHATTER, V. a, [ /chettgren, Dutch.) 
y- To break at opce into many pieces; to break fo as to fcat~- 
ter the parts. 
He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did feem to batter all his bulk, 


And rend his being. Shake/peare. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude, 

And with fore’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Aiton. 


‘They efcape diffolution, becayfe they can fcarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and fwiftly enough moved, to hatter 
or diflociate the combined parts. Bo le. 

A monarchy was /hattered to pieces, and divided amongtt re- 
volted fubjeéts, into a multitude of little governments. Locke. 

Black from the ftroke above, the fmouldring pine 
Stands as a fhatter’d trunk. Thmn/fon, 
z. To diffipate ; to make incapable of clofe and cantinued at- 
tention. 

A man of a loofe, volatile and /ASatiercd humour, thinks 
only by fits and ftarts. Norris. 

To SHATTER. v. 2. Ta be broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, fome are fragil; and fome are tough and not 
fragil; and in the breaking, fome fragil bodies break but where 
the force is; fome hatter and fiy in many places. Bacon. 

SHA'TTER. n. f. [from the verb.] One part of many inte 
Which any thing is broken at once. ; 
23 U Stigk 
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Stick the candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the glafs of 
the fconce and break it into batters. Swift. 
SHA‘’TTERBRAINED. adj.-[ from fbaiter, brain and pate.) In- 
"SHA'TTERPATED. t attentive; notconfiftent. A low word. 
SHa TTERY. adj. [from /batter.] Difunited; not compact; 
eafily tallirg into many parts; loofe of texture. f 

A brittle /Øat'ery fort of fpar, found in form of a white 
fand chiefly in the perpendicular fifflures amongft the ores of 
metal. P Woodward. 

Yo SHAVE. V. a. preterit /baved, part. [haved or fhaven. [yceapan, 
Saxon ; /chaeven, Dutch. ] 
x. To pare off with a razor. : 

He that is to be cleanfed thall ave off all his hair. Levit. 

Zelim was the firft of the Ottomans that did ave his beard : 
a bafhaw afk’d why he alter’d the cuftom of his predeceffors ? 
He anfwered, becaufe you bafhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 

Doft thou not know this faven pate? Truly it is a great 
man’s head. Knolles. 

I caufed the hair of his head to be /Aaved off. WV ifeman. 

2. To pare clofe to the furfuce. 
Sweet bird ! 

The chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I wooe to hear the evening fong : 

And mifing thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry {mooth haven green. 

The bending {cythe 
Shaves all the furface of the waving green. 
3. To fkim by pafiing near, or flightly touching. 
He foaves with level wing the deep; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow’ring high. 
4. Io cut in thin flices. 
Make fome medley of earth, with fome other plants bruis’d 
or /haven in leaf or root. Bacon. 
5s. To ftrip; to opprefs by extortion; to pillage. 
SHA’VELING. 2. /. [from /Pave.] A man fhaved; a friar, or 
religious. Ufed in contempt. 
f elfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald fryars and 
knavith /foavelings fo feigned. Spen/fer. 
SHA‘vER. 2. /. [from Jave.] 
I. A man that practifes the art of /saving. 
2. A man clofely attentive tô his own intereft. 
My lord 

Wes now difpos’d to crack a jeft, 

And bid friend Lewis go in queft ; 

This Lewis is a cunning (raver. 

3. A robber; a plunderer. 

‘They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain people, 
living for the moft part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
hawks for their prey: by thefe /Aavers the Turks were ftript o 
all they had. Knolles. 

SHA'VING. n.f: [from /ave.] Any thin flice pared off from 
any body. 

Trake lignon aloes in grofs /savings, fleep them in fack, 
changed twice, till the bitternefs .be drawn forth; then take 
the vings forth and dry them in the fhade, and beat them to 
powder. Bacon. 

By ele&trick bodies I do not conceive only fuch as take up 
Shavings, ftraws, and light bodies, but fuch as attract al] bo- 
dies palpable whatfoever. Brown, 

The fravi gs are good for the fining of wine. Mort. 

Saw. n. f: [ycua, Saxon; /chawe, Dutch; /kugga, Mandick.] 
A thicket; a fmall wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 
called Gentle raw. 

SHA’‘BANDER. 2. f. [among the Perfians.] A great officer; a 
viceroy. Bailey. 

SHa‘’wrowtr. 2. f. [aw and fowl.] An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers on purpofe to fhoot at. 

SHA‘wnM. n.f. [from {chawme, ‘Teutonick.] A hautboy; acor- 
net. 

With trumpets alfo and Zawms. Pfalms, Common Prayer. 

SHE. pronoun. In oblique cafes ber. [ ff, Gothick; preo, Sax. 
fche, old Englith.] é 

1. The female pronoun demonftrative: the woman; the woman 
before mentioned. 

She, of whom the anciénts feem’d to prophefy. 

When they call'd virtues by the name of fe; 

She, in whom virtue was fo much refin’d, 

*"Fhat for allay unto fo pure a mind 


Ailton- 
Gay. 


Adi Hon. 


Swift. 


She tock the weaker fex. Donne. 
This once difclos’d, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo’d but the fign of Ae. Shake/p. 
What, at any time, have you heard ber fay ? Shake/p. 
‘The moft upright of mortal men was he 5 
‘The moft fincere, and holy woman, /e. Dryden. 


2. Itis fometimes ufed for a woman abfolutely, with fome de- 


gree of contempt. 
The foes of Italy fhall not betray 


Mine intercft, and his honour. Shake/petre. 
Lady, you are the cruel’ ft fe alive, 

If you will lead thefe graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. Shake/peare. 


SHE 
I was wont 


To load my fe with knacks, I wou'd have ranfack’d 

‘The pediar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 

To her acceptance. Ebak [pcare. 
3. The female; not the male. 

I would outftare the fterncft cyes that look, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs fium the / e bear 
‘To win thee, lady. 

Let us do it with no fhew of fear ; 

INo, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfon morris-dance ; 
For my good liege, /2e is fo idly king’d, 


Shatefpeare. 


‘That fear attends her not. Š Shažep. 
The nightingale, if e would fing by day, = 

When every goofe is cackling, wou'd be thought 

No better a mufician than the wren. Sha/ efp. 


He-lions are hirfute, and have great manes, the /4es are 


fmooth like cats. Bacen. 
Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confeft, 
‘That David’s fon, by impious paffion mov’d, 
Smote a /re-flave, and murder d what he lov’d. Pricr. 


SHEAF. 7. f. /beaves plural. |yea,-, Saxon; /cé20', Dutch. ] 
I1. A bundle of ftalks of corm bound together, that the cars may 
d . 


ry. 
Thefe be the eaves that honour’s harveft bears, 


The feed thy valiant a&b, the world the field. Fa rfax. 
He beheld a field, A 

Part arable and tilth; whereon were heaves 

New reap’d: the other part fheep-walks and folds. Ait. 
‘The reaper fills his grcedy hands, 

And binds the golden eaves in brittle bands. Dryden, 
I pitch’d the fAeaves (oh could I do fo now) 

Which fhe in rows pil’d. Gay. 

2. Any bundle or colleétion held together. 
She vanith’d ; 
‘The freaf of arrows fhook and rattled in the cafe.  Drydez. 


In the knowledge of bodies, we muft glean what we can; 
fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their real effences, 
grafp at a time whole /beaves; and in bundles comprehend 


the mature of whole fpecies. Locke. 
Yo SHEAL. v. a. To fhell. See SHALE. 
Thou art a /fhealed peafcod. Shakefprare. 


Zo SHEAR. preter. fsore, or fheared; part. pall. korn. [yceanan, 
IEPER, on. J 
x. T'o clip or cut by interception between two blades moving 
on a rivet. 
So many days, my ews have been with young ; 
So many wecks, e’re the poor fools will yean ; 


So many months, e’re I fhall eer the fleece. Shake/p. 
I am thepherd to another man, 
And do not /beer the fleeces that I graze. Shakc/p. 


Laban went to freer his fheep. Gen. xxxi. 19- 
When wool is new /born, they fet pails of water by in the 
fame room to increafe its weight. Bacon. 
To lay my head and hollow pledge 

OFf all my ftrength, in the lafcivious lap 

Of a deceitful concubine, who Jere me, 

Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. 
‘The fame ill tafte of fenfe wou’d ferve to join. 

Dog foxes in the yoak, and /eer the fwine. 
May’ft thou henceforth fweetly fleep, 

Sheer, {wains, oh heer your fofteft fheep 

To fwell his couch. 
O’er the congenial duft injoin’d to ear 

The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 

2. To cut, 

‘The fharp and toothed edge of the nether chap ftrikes into 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothed pro- 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether: by which 
means he eafily /Aeers the grafs whercon he feeds. Grew. 

SHEAR. s m fo [from the verb. It is feldom ufed in the 

SHEARS. ingular, but is found once in Dryden. ] 

I. An inftrament to cut, confifting of two blades moving on a 
pin, between which the thing curt is intercepted. Shears are 
large, and fċifäars a {maller inftrument of the fame kind. 

Alafs, thought Philoclea to herfelf, your eers come too late 
to clip the bird’s wings that already is flown away. Sidney. 
hy do go bend fuch folemn brows on me ? 
Think you L bear the ears of deftiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulfe of life? 
The fates prepar’d their fharpen’d /vecrs. 
hen the fleece is fhorn, 
‘Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear ; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the heer. 
That people live and die, I knew, °’ 
An hour ago, as well as you ; 
And if fate fpins us longer years, 
Or is in hafte to take the /eers, 
I know, we muft both fortunes try, 
And bear our evils, wet or dry. . Prior. 
How happy fhould we be if we had the privilege of em- 
ploying the /beers for want of a mint, upon foreign gold, b 
clipping it into half crowns. wijk, 


Afilton. 
Dryden. 


Gay. 
Pope. 


Sbakefp. 
Dryden, 


Drycen. 


Fate 


S H E 


Fate urg’d the peers and cut the fyJph in twain, 


Bat airy fubftance foon unites again. Pope. 
Beneath the / ears they fek no Jafting fmart, 
‘They loft but fleeces, while I loft a heart. Gay. 


2. The denomination of the age of fheep. 

When fheep is one ear, they will have two broad teeth be- 
fore; when two ear, four; when three, fix; when four, 
eight: and after that, their mouths break. Adortirner. 

3- Any thing in the form of the blades of beers. 
4. Wings, in Spenfer. 
wo fharp-wing’d /Jeers 

Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his ary w. ys. Spenfer. 
SHEARD. 2. f: [yceapp, Sax.) A fi ent. It is now commonly 
written ard, and applied o to ments of earthen ware. 

In the burfting of it, not a fread to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit. Ifa. Xxx. 14. 

SHea‘ReR. 2. /. [from feear.] “One that clips with fhears ; 
- particularly one that fleeces ° 
Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to fcramble at the #eerers feaft, 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. Milton. 

Was he to be led as a jamb to the flaughter, patient and 


refigned as a fheep before her beaxers? Ag rs. 
SuHEA’RMAN.*#. f. [rar and mez.] He that fhears. 
Thy father was a plaifterar, 
And thou thyfelf a bca mav. Shake/peare, 
SHEARWATER. 7. j. A fowl. Air fworth. 


SHEATH. 2 J. [powte, Saxon] ‘lhe cafe of any thing; the 
{cabbard of a weapon. 


Fhe dead . nights {word out.of his Meath he drew, 


W ith which he cat a lock of all their harr. Spexu/fer. 
Doth not each look a flath of lightning feel, 

Which the body's Avarh, yet melts the fteel? C'sav. 
Swords, by the lightning’s fubtile force diftill d, 

And the cold /fOsath with running metal fill’d. Add fon, 


oo kengge ¢ vw. 2. [from the noun.] 


1. To inclofe in a fheath or fcabbard ; to inclofe in any cafe. 
This drawn but now againit my fovereign’s breaft 


Before *tis /eath’d, Tall give him peace and reft. Waller. 
‘Thofe active parts of a y are of different matures when 
focatl’d up, or wedged in a ft others in the texture of a 


concrete; and when extricated from thefe impediments. Boyle. 
In his hair one hand he wreaths, 
His fword, the other, in his bofom earths. Denbam. 
Is this her trate to hing, Bis love to me! 


*Tis in my brehf fhe beath» her dagger now. Dryden, 
‘The foot naked, when ae an to fight, 
But io a bull's raw hide they the right. Dryden. 
The |} > and all of this kirt as keeps the claws 
of his fo turned up from the raai wil frathed ia the 
{kin of his toes, he 


them fharp for rapine, 
Grew 
af ee 
cent or mild; beca t or e falts 
=o and beans. id AFbuthnot, 
2. To fit with a theath. 
ee ee ee Ta ban 5 
Walter’s dagger was not come m /heathing. Shake/p. 
3- To defend the mam body by dn outward covering. 
it were to be wifhed t the whole navy throughout were 
eee, y [beath and H srt Coan 
SHEATHWINGED. adj. eat toing- aving 
ág iee are — Psp ag Py or n 
ome infects wi ur wings, 2s vaginipennous, or 
fre thw rgelinfe&s, as beetles and dorrs. Brown. 
Su a’tuy. adf. [from /beath.] Forming a fheath. 
With a needle put afide the fhort and /seatly cafes on ear- 
wigs backs, and you may draw forth two wings. Brown, 


SH cCKLATON. n. f. 


He went to t apt the giant in his of an, 
which is that kind gilded leather with nih ufe to 
embroider the Irifh jackets. Spenfer. 

To SHED. v. a. [ycevan, Saxon.] 
x. To effufe; to pour out; to fpill. 
‘The painful fervice, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country are requited 
But with that furname of C riolanus. Shake/p. 
Cromwell, I did not think to Jord a tear 
In all my miferies. Shak, a 
Without redding of hlood is no remifiion,. Elsb. ix. 22. 


For this is my blood which is fed for many, for there- 
miffion of fins. Mfaith, xxvi. 28. 
Some think one gen’ral foul fills ev’ry brain, 


As the bright fun beds light in ev'ry ftar. Davies. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool fimples that {weet reft beftow ; 

Night from the plants difir fleepy virtue drains, 

And paffing, eds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 


ou feem’d to mourn another lover dead, | 
My fighs you gave him, and my tears you fred. Dryden: 


SHE 


Ushappy man! to break the pious lawa 
OF nature, Pas in his children’s caufe : 
Tis love of honour, and his country’s good 
The conful, not the father, feds the blood. Dryden. 
In thefe lone walls, their days cternal bound, 
Theft mofs-grown domes, with fpiry turrets crown’d, 
WV here awful arches make a noon pd - night, 
And the dim windows fied a f lemn light; 
ie 4 eyes diff s’d a rec nciling ray, 
nd gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. 
n "ee anar ; to = fail - á 
Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caft them late, 
are more lafting than thofe that fprout their leaves early, ar 
Jbed them betimes. acca. 
So the returning year be bleft, 
As his infant months hettow. 
Springing wreaths for William's brow; 
As his fumme’s youth fhall ed 
Eternal fweets around Maria s head. 
To SHED. v.n. To let fall its parca. 
W hite oats are apt to /ord moft as they lie, and black as they 
ftand AéGortimer 
SHED, 2. /- [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from foade.} 
I. A flight tem,. rary covering. 
t be hr Aletes born in lowly bed, 
Of perents bafe, a rofe ipruri® from a bride. 
l! hough he his houfe of polifh’d marble build, 
With jatper foor’d, and carved cedar ciel’d ; 
Yet fhalı it ruin like the moth’s trail cell, 
Or jleds of reeds, which fummer’s hea repel. 
So all our minds with his con{pire to grace 
The Genniles t apoftle, and deface 
"TI hofe ftate-obicuring sheds, that like a chain 
Seem d to confine and fetter him again. 
In fuch a feafon born, when icarce a þeg 
Could be obtain’d to fhelrer him or me 
From the bleak air. 
T hofe houles then were caves, or homely peds, 
With twining ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their S- 
An hufpitable houfe they found, 
A homely fed; the roof, not far fram ground 
Was thatch`d with reeds and fraw to r bound. 
Then out he fteals, and finds wher. by the head, 


Pepe. 


P r ior = 


Fairfax, 


Sand, Sa 


Waller 


Afi ton, 
Dryden, 


Dred. 


‘Their horfe hun, faften’d underneath a fhed. Pettcrion. 
Her various kinds by va:ious fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance, underneath a /bed. Swift. 


2. In compofition. LKffufion; as blood-/hs t. 
Sur’pper. a2. f: [from foed.]_ A fpiller; one who fheds. 
A fhedder of blood fhall furely die. Ezek. xviii. re. 


SHEEN. g adj. | This was probably only the old pronunciation 
SHER’NY. af /bine.] Bright; glittering; fhewy. A word 
now not in ufe. 
‘That lewd ribbald, with vile luft advanc’d, 
Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
‘To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and Been. Spenfer. 
hen he was all dight, he toak his w 
Into the foreft, that he might be feen 
Of the wild beafiz, in his new glary Seen. fiubberd, 
Now they never meet in grove or > 
By fountain clear, or fpan Gar-light foe > Shakefp. 
Up arofe each warrior bold and brave, 
Gliftering in filed fteel and armour cen, Fairfax. 
Out oF the hierarchies of angela /Peen, 
The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft, Fairfax. 
By the rufhy frin bank, 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 
My fliding chariot ftays, 
hich fet with agat, or the azure /been, 
Of turcdis blue, and emerald grer è AA iter. 
Or did of late earth’s fons ege the wall 
Of foeeny heav’n. Ailton, 
SHEEN. n. f. eon ma adje&tive.] Brightnefs; fplendour, 
w t 
E eap in sg mje Sheen, Ailton, 
ar above, in n feeen, 
Celeftial Cupid, her ’d fon advanc’d, 
Hiolds his dear Pfyche fweet entranc’d. AGilton. 


SHEEP. 2. f. plural! a [yceap, Saxons of whjch the 
plural was yeep; /cheep, Dutch.] 
x. The animal that wool; remarkable for its ufefulnefs and 
innocence. . 
Fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and fteep 
In vholefome water-falls the fleecy /beep. D 
Of fubftances there are two forts of ideas; one of ngle 
fubftances, as exiit ag ora as a man Or fbeep. Locke. 
2. In contempt. foolifh filly fellow. Minfwortb. 
To SHEEPBI'TE. vV. 4. [fheep ahd bite.] To ufe petty thefts. 
Shew your knave’s vifage, with a pox to you; fhew your 
Joeepbiting face, arid Ďe hanged. Sbhake/pear e. 
SHEE‘PBITER. 2. f. (from Acephite.] A petty thief, 
His gate like a /herpbiter Acering afide. 


S ii E 


WVou'dft thou not be glid to have the niggardiy rafcally 
fhcepbiter come to fome notable fhame. Shake/p- 
‘There ate political facepbiters as wellas paftoral: bctrayers 
of publick trufts, as well as of private. LP Efiranze. 
SHEE PCOT. n. f. [/Peep and cst.] A little inclofure for fiep. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, /4.cf<ots and mills 


Inforce their charity. Shakefpears. 
Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear’d, 
From whofe hizh top to ken the profpeét round, 
If cottage were in view, /beepeot or herd ; 
Afilt:n. 


But cottage, herd, or /herpcct none he faw. 
SHEEPFO’LD. 2. f. (beep and ¥o/d.] The place where fheep are 
inclofed. 
‘The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

The freep/o.d {catter’d and the fhepherd flain. Prior. 
SHEE’PHOOK. z f- [feceep and hosk.] A hook faftened to a pole 
by which the fhepherds lay hold on the legs of their fheep. 

The one carried acrofier of balm-wood, the other a pafto- 


ral Q:.f of cedar like a fhceph:ck. Bacon, 
If you dare think of deferving our charms, 
Away with your eet hook, and take to your arms. Dryden. 


SHEE‘’rIsH. adj. [from /ecp.] Bafhful ; over-modeft ; timo- 


roufly and meanly diffident. ; 
Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a freepi/> or conceited creature. Locke. 
SHER PISHNESS. mu. /. [from frecpi/f>.] Bafhfulnefs; mean and 
timorous diffidence. 

Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus’d a peep Jhbnefs into thy ftory. Herbert. 
Sheepifhrefs and ignorance of the world, are not confequen- 

ces of being bred at home. Fercte. 
Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo l.ardy, he will have 
fome degree of [h-ep fbnefs. Grew. 
SHEE PMASTER. 7. f. [/eep and maffer.] An owner of fheep. 
A nobleman was a great grafier, and a great /heepma/ler. 
Bacon. 
SHEEPSHEA'RING. 2. f. [fEecp and fhear.) The time of fhear- 
ing fheep; the feaft made when fheep are fhorn. : 
"IUhere happening a folemn feftivity, fuch as the /becp/hearings 
ufed to be, David begs fome fmall repaft. Scuth. 
SHEEPS EYE. 2. f. [/kecp and gel A modeft diffident look, 
fuch as lovers caft at their miftreiles. 
Catt a peeps cje behind you: in before me. Dryden, 
SHEEPWA‘LK. a. f. [/hecp and walk.] Pafture for íheep. 
He bel.cid a field, ; 
Part arable and tiith; whereon were fheaves 
New reap’d ; the other part /oeepwalks and folds. 
SHEER. adj. {y cý» Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 
If fhe fay, I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for fhecr ale, 
{core me up for the lying’f{t rogue in Chriftendom. Shake/p. 
Sheer argumert ts not the talent of the man; little wreit- 
ed fentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he 
finks downwright, when he once pretends to fwim without 
them. Atterbury. 
SHEER. adv. [fromthe adjeé&tive.] Clean; quick; at once. 
‘Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryftal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A fummer’s day; and with the fetting fun, 
Drop’d from the zenith, like a falling ftar, 


Ailton. 


On Lemnos. Ailton. 
The fword of Satan, with fteep force to {mite 
Defcending, and ina half cut eer. Ailton. 
Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 
At one flizht bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and /Acer within : 
Lights on his ee eg J Afilicn. 
R. U. a. ce SHEAR. 
i a keep my Sethe day ; fend my Phillis home 
Dryden. 


At freerinz-time. 
To dunes off. v. n. To fteal away ; 
SHEERS. mf [See SHEARS. ] 
SHEET. 2-Jj. [yceac, Saxon. ] 


d and large picce of linen. 
ei j e eae Goes ei and a veffel defcending unto him, 


to flip off clandeftinely. 


as a great /heet, knit at the four corners. AEs x. Li. 
2. he linen of a bed. 
If I dic before thec, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame /reets. Shake/peare. 


You think none but your frets are privy to your wifhes. Sha. 
Some unequal bride in nobler /Peets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 
3. Ecoutes, French; echcten, Dutch.] In a fhip are ropes bent 
to the clews of the fails, which ferve in all the lower fails to 
hale or round off the clew of the fail ; but in topfuils they 
draw the fail clofe to Sie yard arms. Didé?.— Dryden feems to 
d it otherwifc. 
ore ats word behind the back, and undoing whifper, like 
pulling off a /Scct-rope at fea, flackens the fail. Suckling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againt his flying fails, 


And rent the //ee?t:, Dryden. 


SH E 


4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
As much love in rhimiec, 
As could be cram’d up in a feet of paper, 
VA rit on both fides the leaf, margin and all. Shik fo, 
When I firft put pen to paper, | thought al I flould have 
to fay would have been contained in one fret of paper. Locke. 
I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon a fe t of 
white paper upon the oppofite wall. Newton, 
5. A fingle complication or fold of paper in a book. 
6 Any thing expanded, 
Such /4ee¢s of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. 
Rowling thunder roars, 
And beets of lightning blaft the ftanding ficld. 
An azure /eet it rufhes broad, 
And from the loud refounding rocks below, 
Dath’d in a cloud of foam. Lhomfon. 
SHEET-anchor. n. jf. [fbeet and ancher.] Ina fhip is the largeft 
anchor; which, in itrefS of weather, is the mariners lalt re- 
. fuge, when an extraordinary {tiff gale of wind happens. Bailey. 
To SHEET. v. a. [from the noun ] 
I. ‘lo furnifh with beets. 
2. To enfold in a fFect. 
3- To cover as with a freer. 
Like the ftag when fnow the pafture J eects, 
‘The barks of trees thou browfed’ft Shake/p. 
SHE‘/KEL. n. f- foa] An ancient Jewifh coin cqual to four 
Attick drachms, or four Roman denarii, in value about 2s. 6d. 
fterling. Die}. 
The Jews, albeit they detefted images, yet imprinted upon 
their fheckle on one fide the golden pot which had the manna, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camden. 
‘The huge iron head fix hundred /éeke!s weighed, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 
Able death’s worft command to overdoe 


Shake/p,. 
Dryden. 


Deftroying life at once and cargafs too. Covrviley. 
This coat of mail weighed five thoufand eke/s of 
brafs. . Broome. 


SHE LDAPLE. 2. /. A chaffinch. 
SHE’LDRAPE. 2. f: A bird that preys upon fithes. 
SHELF. a. f/f. [peylp, Saxon; /celf, Dutch.) A board fixed 
aga-:nft a fupporter, fo that any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his elves 


A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefp. 
Bind faft, or from their /þelves 
Your books will come and right themfelves. Swift. 


You have the pleafure of the profpeét whenever you take 
. it from your cf, and the folid cafh you fold it for. Bicunt. 
2. A bank inthe fea; a rock under fhallow water. 

Our tranfported fouls fhall congratulate cach other their 
having now fully efcaped the numerous rocks, /Pelves, and 
quick-fands. Boyle. 

Near the fac/ves of Circe’s fhores they run, 

A dang’rous coait. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon fplit him on the former elfy 

He put it out again. Dryden. 

3- The plural is analogically frelves; Dryden has /helfs, probably 
by negligence. 
He feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 
‘Turn’d fhort upon the elfs and madly fteer’d. 
SHE’LFY. adj. [from shelf. ] 
1. Full of hidden rocks and banks ; full of dangerous fhallows. 
Glides by the fyren’s cliffs a /helfy coatt, 
Long infamous for fhips and failors loft, 
And white with bones. Dryden, 
2. I know not well the meaning in this pafflage, perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in fome places fo tough, that the 
plough will fearcely cut them ; and in fome fo //e//y that the 
corn hath much ado to faften its root. Carew. 

SHELL. a. f: [ycyll, yceall, Saxon; /chale, fehelle, Dutch.) 
I1. The hard covering of any thing; the external cruft. 

The fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the fhell 
of the eolipilc, and the abyfs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced thro’ the /e// and 
reach’d the waters, it rarefy’d them. Burnet. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodg- 
ed in the fel/ of the earth. : Locke. 

2. The covering of a teftaceous or cruftaceous animal. 
Her women wear 

‘The fpoils of nations in an ear ; 

Chang’d for the treafure of a /hel/, 

And in their loofe attires do fwell. 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty fpread the fails: 

Venus, in her /4e// before him, 

From the fands in fafety bore him. Dryden. 

The fells ferved as moulds to this fand, which, when con- 
folidated, and afterwards freed from its inyeftient /Ac//, is of 
the f»me fhape as the cavity of the kell, ft codzvard. 

4 He, 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Ben. Fobn/on. 


S HE 


He, whom ungrateful Athens could capel, 

At all times juft, but when he fign’d the fwe./. 
3. The covering of the feeds of filiquous plants. 

Some fruits are contained within a hard fell, being the fecds 

of the plants. Arbuthnst. 
4- The covering of kernels. 

Chang’d loves are but chang’d forts of meat; 
And when he hath the kernel eat, 

Who doth not throw away the fell ? 

5- The covering of an egg. 
Think him as a ferpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifchievous, 
And kill him in the el. Shak:./peures 
6. The outer part of an houfe. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fell of a houfe, 
that would have been a very noble building, had he brought it 
to perfection. Add fon. 

7. It is ufed for a mufical inflrument in poetry, from tgefudo, 
Latin; the firft lyre being faid to have been made by ftraiming 
firings over the fhell of a tortoife. 

Lefs than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that ell, 
‘That fpoke fo fweetly. 

8. The fuperficial part. 

So devout are the Romanifts about this outward feell of re- 
ligion, that if an altar be moved, or a ftone of it broken, it 
ousht to be r.confecrated. A life. 

To SHELL. v. a. Pee the noun.] ‘To take out of the fhell; 
to ftrip of the fhell. 
Zo SHELL. V. n. 
x. To fall off as broken fhells. 
The ulcers were cured, and the fcabs elled off. 
2.. To caft the fhell. 
SHELLED. CK. 7, f- A kind of wild duck. 

To preferve wild ducks, and fhellducks, have a place walled 

in with a pond. Afortimer, 
SHELLFISH. z. f: [ A> een A) Fifth invefted with a hard co- 
vering cither teftaceous, as oyíters, or cruftaceous, as lobfters. 

‘The fhells, being found, were fo like thofe they faw upon 
their fhores, that they never queftioned but that they were the 


Pope. 


Donne, 


Dryden. 


iP ifeman, 


exuviz of fe. fifo, and once belonzcd to the fea. Weoodwurd, 
SHE LtyY. a j. [ rom /-1}.] 
x. Abounding with fhells. 
The ocean rolling, and the /Aelly fhore, 
Beautiful objects, all delight no more. Prior. 


2. Confifting of fh.lls. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft men and all 
animals were bred in fome warm moifture, inclofed in crufta- 
geous {k'ns, as lobfters; and fo continued ’till their /e/l) pri- 
fons, growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 

SHE’LTER. n £ [Of this word the etymology is unknown: 
Skinner deduces it from hell, Davies from ycyl>d, a fhield, 
Saxon. 

3. A on from any external injury or violence. 

Wee hear this fearful tempeft fing, 
Yet feek no feelter to avoid the ftorm. Shakepeare. 
They wifh’d the mountains now might be again 


"Thrown on them, as a f2elter from his ire. MM. iton, 
Heroes of old, when wounded, / ter fought ; 

But he who meets all dangers with difdain, 
Ev’n in th ir face his fhip to achor brought, 

And fteeple high ftood propt upon the main, Dryden. 


‘They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worft 


fbelter from rain, when they hav a lover in company. Dr d. 
‘The healing plant fhall aid, 
From ftorms a /fec/t27, and from heat a fhade. Pope. 


. 2. A proteétor; a defender; one that gives fecurity. 
Thou haft been a felter for me, and a ftrong tower from 
the enemy. PJ Ixi. 3. 
3- The ftate of b.ing covered; protection; fecurity, 
Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac’d, 
Between the mountain and the ftream embrac’d: 
WV hich fhade and fA: f/ter from the hill derives, 


While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. Denham. 
To SHE’LTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
3». To cover from external violence. 
We befought the deep to fe. ter us. Milton. 
Thofe ruins felter’d once hi facred head, 
When he from Wor'’fter’s fatal battle fied, 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. Dryden. 


>». To defend; to proteét; to fuccour with refuge; to harbour. 
What endlefs honour fhall you gain, 


To fave and elter Troy's unhappy train. Dryden. 
3. To betake to cover. 
They /reltered themfelves under a rock. Abbot. 


Comfort thyfelf with fuch thoughts, chiefly when all earthly 
comforts fail thee: then do thou particularly retreat to thote 


confiderations, and f4elter thyfelf under them. Atte: bury. 
4- To cover from notice. 
In vain I {trove to check my growing flamc,- 
Or feelter pation unJer fricndthip’s name 5 a 
Yo.: faw my heart. : Prior. 


N? CXXX. 


SHE 


To SHELTER. T. 7. 
1. To take fhelter. 
There the [Indian herdíman, fhenning heat, 
Ske ters in cool. 
2. To give fhcltcr. 
Then feeks the fartheft ooze, the fel ’ring wecd, 
The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. Thor for. 
SHE’LTERLEsS. adj. [ from /belter. ] Uarbourlefs; wehout 
home or refuge. 
Now fas and foelterli fs, perhaps, fhe lies, 
Where piercing winds blow fharp. Rewe, 
iaph-fo5t a adj. [from fhelf.]_ Sloping; inclining; having de- 
clivity. 
Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 
And built fo /br-lving, that one cannot climb it, 


AT itus > 


Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakefj care. 
Amidit the brake a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and fel ‘ing arches vaulted round. Addifin. 


SHE’tvy. adj. [from foe f.] Shallow; rocky; full of banks. 
I had been drowned, but that the fhore was f&/vy and fhal- 


z g ; iz Shakefpoare: 
o SHEND. wv. a. ret. an art. pafi. ent. cenban axon 5 
fbudes, Dorch] ajak MF : 
I. To ruin; to fpoil; to mifchief. 
Provide for thy wife or elfe look to be ert, 
Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent. Tuffer. 
Shepherds, fhould it not s/ent 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? Spenfer. 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 
‘That much I fear my body will be ent 5 
It bodes I fhall have wars. Dryden, 
2. Todifgrace ; to degrade; to blame. 
Debateful ftrife, and cruel enmity, 
‘The famous name of knighthood foully end. Spen/fer. 
Sore bruifed with the fall, he flow uprofe, 
And all enraged thus, thus him loudly ent, 
Difleal knight, whofe coward courage chofe 
‘To wreak itfelf on beaft. Spenfer. 
My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites, 
How in my words foever fhe be hent, 
To give them feals never my foul confent. Shakefpeare. 
3- To overpower; to crufh; to furpafs. 
She pafs’d the reft as Cynthia doth end 
‘The letier ftars. Spenfers¢ 


. It is, though ufed by Dryden, wholly obfolete. 
SHE PHER D. 2. j- [yceap, fheep, and pýnb, a keeper, Saxon, 
yceapapynd. ] - 
x. One who tends fheep in the pafture. 
I am ephe d to another man, 
And do no fheer the fleeces that I graze. 
A fhep"serd next 
More meek came with the firftlings of his flock, 
2. A fwain; a rural lover. 
If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in evw’ry /bepheri’s tongue, 

T hefe pretty pleafures might me move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. 

3. One who tends the congregation; a paftor. 
Lead up all thofe wno heard thee, and believ’d ; 

*"Midft thy own flock, great /hepherd, be receiv’d, 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft fav’d. Prior. 

SHE’PHERDESS. 7. /. [from fbepherd.] A woman that tends 
fheep ; a rural lafs. 

She put herfelf into the garb of a /epherde/s, and in that 
difguife lived many years ; but difcovering herfelf a little be- 
fore her death, did profefs herfelf the happieft perfon alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him fhe firft loved; and 
that fhe would rather, ten thoufand times, live a /bepherde/s in 


Sthakefpeare. 
Milton; 


Raleigh, 


contentment and fatisfaction. Sidneye 
Thefe your unufual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no /fepherde/s, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shake/pearé. 
She like fome /bepherde/s did thew, 
Who fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 


His dorick dialeét has an incomparable fweetnefs in its 
clownifhnefs, like a fair /bepherde/s in her country ruffet. 
Dryden; 
SHE'PHERDS Needle. n. f. [ fcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. An 
herb. 
SHEPHERDS Pur/fe, or Pouch. n.f. [burfa pafforis, Latin.] A 
common weed. 
SHe’PHERDS Rod. n.f- “Teafel, of which plant it is a fpecies. 
SHE’PHERDISH. adj. [from /frepherd.] Refembling a fhepherd 5 
fuiting a fhepherd; paftoral; ruftitk. Not in ufe. 
He would have drawn her eldeft fifter, cfteemed her match 
for beauty, in her focpherdif/h> attire. Sidney. 
She faw walking from her-ward a man in /bepherdi/b ap- 
parel. . Sidneys 
SHERBET. n. f- [/Þarbat, Arabick.] ‘The juice of lemons or 
oranges mixed with water and fugar, Dile 


They 


23 X 
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'™ vey prefer our beer above all other drinks; and confidcr- 
+ that water is with the rareft, efpecially in this clime, the 
cusreft of /berbets, and plenty of bailey, it would prove infi- 
riitely profitable to fuch as fhould bring in the ufe thereof. Sand. 


SHERD. 2. f. [ yceanb, Saxon.] T'he fragment of broken 
eaithen ware. 


The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 
She thrufts beneath the limping leg a Jlerd. Dryden. 
SHE’RIFF. 2. f. [ycyne-epera, Saxon, from ycype, a fhire, 
and neve, a fteward. lIt is fometimes pronounced friv, 
which fome poets have injudicioufly adopted.] An officer to 
whom is intrufted in each county the execution of the laws. 
A great pow’r of Englith and of Scots 
Are by the eri} of Yoikfhire overthrown. Shake/p. 
Concerning miniftcrs of juftice, the high /beriffs of the 
counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon, 
Now may’rs and /hrieves all bhufh’d ang fatiate lay. Poze. 
SHE’RIFFALTY. 
SHE’/RIFFD M. "e [from eri a The office or jurif- 
SuHe’RIFFSHIP iion of a fheriff. 
SHE'RIFFWICK. 
There was a refumption of patents of gaols, and reannex- 


ing of them to the feriffwicks; privileged officers being no lefs 
an interruption of juftice than privileged places. Bacon. 


cc . 
SHE RRIS. z. f: [from Xeres, a town of And lufia in 


ioga Sack. pain.] A kind of fweet Spanifh wine. 


Your / rris warms the blood, which before, cold and fet- 
tled, le t the liver white, which is the badge of pufilanimity ; 
but the erris makes it courfe from the inwards to the parts 
extreme. Shuke/peare. 

Good frerris Jack afcends me into the brain, drics me there 
all the foolifh dull vapours, and makes it apprchenfive. Shak. 

SHEw. See SHow. 
SHIDE. 7. f. [from pceaban, to divide, Saxon.] A board; a 
cutting. Sinner. 
SHrecv. a.f. [prcylo, Saxon.] 
x. A buckler; a broad piece of defenfive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. 
Now put your /ields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than /ie/ds. Shake/peare. 
2. Defence; protection. 
3- One that gives protection or fecurity. 
The terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and field, 
High on a pile th’ unconqucr’d chief is plac’d. 
To SHIELD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To cover with a hhield. 
2. To defend; to protect; to fecure. 
Were’t my fitnefs to let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

‘They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 

Thy flefh and bones: howe’er 

A woman’s fhape doth /ie/d thee. Shake/pearée 

Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the field, 
‘To fee the fon the vanquith’d father /Aie/d. Dryden. 
Hear one that comes to icid his injur’d honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. 
3. To keep off; to defend againft. 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, into the fweet 

fuil of Europe, they brought with them their ufual weeds, fit 


Dryden. 


Smith. 


to fhie/d the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenfer. 
Niy lord, I muft intreat the time alone. 
—God Miei I fhould difturb devotion. Shake/peare. 


Jo SHIFT. v.z. [OF this word the original is obfcure: /kipta, 
Runick, is to change.] 
x. To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and fo not able to 
Jbift and feek out after proper matter for their increment, it 
was neceffary that it fhould be brought to them. FE oodward. 

2. To change; to give place to other things. 

If the ideas of our minds conftantly change and “4/7, in a 
continual fucceffion, it would be impoffible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. Locke. 

3. To charge cloaths, particularly the linen. 
She begs you juft would turn you while fhe Aifts. Young. 
4- To find fome expedient; to a& or live though with difficulty. 
We cannot fifi: being in, we muft go on. Daniel. 

Nien in diftrc& will look to themfelvcs, and leave their 
companions to /bift as well as they can. L’Eflrarge. 

Since we defire no recompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
difmiffed, and have leave to fAift for ourfelves. Swift. 

5- To practife indireét methods. 

All thofe fchoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to foif? than to refolve by 
their diftinctions. Raleizh. 

6. To take fome method for fafety. 

Nature inftruéts evcry creature how to hift for itfelf in 

cafes of danger. L’ Ef ange. 
To SHIFT. V. «a. 
x. To change; to alter. 

It was not levity, but abfolute neceffity, that made the fifh 
JBifi their condition. Li firange. 


S H I 


Come, akn me, mufe obedient ; 
L.t us try fome new expedient; 
S'ift the fcene for half an hour, 
“Time and piace are in thy pow’r. Eu ift. 
2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare {.ffron between the two St. Mary’s days, 


Or fet or go ft it tbat knoweft the ways. Trfir, 
3- To put by fome expedient out of the way. 
1 Pta him away, 
And laid good ’fcufes on your ecftafy. Shafc/} eare. 


The wifdom of all thefe Jatter times, in princes afiairss is 
rather fine deliveries, and /biftings of Cangers and mifchiefs, 
when they are near, than folid and grounded couifes to keep 
them aloof. Bacen. 

4- To change in pofition. 

Neither ufe they fails, nor place their oars in order upon the 


fides; but carrying the oar loofe, Joift it hither and thither zt 
pleafure. 


Raleigh. 
Where the wind : 
Veers oft, as oft the fteers and Shifts her fail. Aiilicn, 
We ftrive in vain againft the feas and wind ; 
Now ift your fails. Dr,den. 


5. To change, as cloaths. 
I would advife you to ift a fhirt: the violence of aflion 
hath made you reek as a facrifice. SDa kof; care. 
6. To drefs in freth cloaths. 
As it were to ride day and night, and not to have paticnce 
to hift me. Shax speare. 
7- Yo SHIFT eff Todefer; to put away by fome expcdient. 
The moft beautiful parts muft be the moft tinifhed, the 
colours and words mick chola : many things in both, which 
are not deferving of this care, mufl be fo‘fied off, content with 
vulgar expreffions. D yder. 
truggle and contrive as you wil], and lay your taxes as you 
pleafe, the traders will i/t it off from their own gain. LceeFre. 
_By various illufions of ths devil they are prevailed on to 
Shift off the duties, and ncgieét the conditions, oa which fal- 
vation is promifed. Ruverse 
SHIFT. 2. f. [from the verb. ]} 
1. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty ; difficult means. 
She redoubling her blows, drave the ftranger to no other 
Joift than to ward and go back; at that time feeming the 
image of innocency againft violence. Sidiye 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
TIl find a thoufand /Aifts to get away. Shakefprare. 
This perfeét artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 


and yet they'’have made ift to move up and down in the 
water. 


Alore. 
Not any boaft of fkill, but extreme Shift 
How to regain my fever’d company, 
Compell’d me to awake the courteous echo, 
To give me anfwer from her modiy couch. AL Tron. 


A fathionable hypocrify thall be called good manners, fo we 
make a ift fomewhat to legitimate the abufe. L’fftranze. 
Thofe little animals provide themfelves with wheat; but 

sa make /2.7? without it. Aldifcn. 
ur herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants, and we have 

made a tolerable ift to reduce them to clafles. Baker. 
2. Indireét expedient; mean refuge; laft recourfe. 

‘The very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid and rclief at 
the hands of God, doth, by a fecret contradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themfelves, even by thofe 
wicked fhifts, which they know can never have his allowance 
whofe affiftance their prayers feck. Fi .oker. 

To fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
there wanteth a term, is but a ift of ignorance. Bacon. 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick; 

For little fouls on little its rely. 

3- Fraud; artifice; {tratagem. 
Know ye not Ulyfies’ faifis ? 
‘Their fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. Denham. 
4. Evafion; elufory practice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to find out any 
Sbift, be it never fo flight, whereby toefcape out of the hands 
of prefent contradiction, they are never at a ftand. Fiorke « 

f themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautiou, and 
wily-headed, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilities and fly iftis. Sf erfer. 

Here you fee your commiffion; this is your duty, thefe are 
your difcouragerments : never feck for /bifts and evafions from 
worl.ly, afflictions: this is your reward, if you perform it; 
this your doom, if you declinc it. South. 

5. A woman’s linen. 
SHIFTER. n.f. [from fif?.] One who plays tricks; a man 
of artifice. 

**l was fuch a faiffer, that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down. A7Zi ten. 

SuHi’Frurss. adj. |from f6i/7.] \Vanting expedients; wanting 
mea.s to act or live. 


Dryd.n. 


For 


SH I 


For the poor fiftle/s irrationals, ic is a prodigious act of the 
great Creator’s indu!gence, that they are all ready furnifhed 
-with fuch cloathing. Det hum. 
SHILLING. n.f. [ycylhnzx, Sax. and Erfe; fchelling, Dut.] A coin 
of various value in different times. It is now twelve pence. 
Five of thefe pence made their filling, which they called 
feilling, probably from /cilingus, which the Romans ufed for 
the fourth part of am ounce; and forty-eight of thefe /i/lings 
made their pound, and four hundred of thefe pounds were a 
legacy for a’king’s daughter, as appeareth by the lait will of 
gi Alfred.. Camden. 
he very fame hilling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reft in the fame hands one hun- 
dred days. Locke. 
SurLL-I-sAaALL-I. A corrupt redugercation of all IP? The 
queftion of a man hefitating. lo ftand /ill-I-/ball-I, is to 
continue hefitating and procraftinating. 
I am fomewhat dainty in making a refolution, becaufe when 
I make it, I keep it: I don’t ftand eitl-I-foall-I then; if I fay’g, 
Pll do’t. ‘ Congreve. 
Sui’Lty. adv. [from fy.] Not familiarly; not frankly. 
Soin. a. f: [rcina, Saxon; /chien,German.] ‘The forepart of 
the leg. 
I bruifed my /bin the other day with playing at fword and 
dagger. Shakefpeare. 
he /hin bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by íha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a fingle fhadow. Peacham. 
His leg, then broke, 
. Had got a deputy of oak; 
For when a fin in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber’s propt. 
As when to an houfe we come, 
‘To know if any one’s at home, 
We knock; fo one muft kick your fin, 
Ere he can find your foul’s within. Anonymous. 
To SHINE. v. n. preterite J bone, I have fhone; fometimes JZ 
fhined, I bave fhined. [ycinan, Saxon; /chijnen, Dutch. ] 


Fiudibras. 


x. To have bright refplendence; to glitter; to gliften; to 
gleam. 
To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Englifh; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev’ry man that ftood, 
Shew’d like a mine. saa 5 
‘True paradife inclos’d with Joining rock. ilton. 
We can difmifs thee ere the morning fine. Mitton. 
Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes ine forth in their full luftre. Denbam. 
The fun fines when he {ees it. Locke. 
2. To be without clouds. 
The moon ines bright: in fuch a night as this, 
When the {weet wind did pasy kifs the trees, 
And they did make no noife. Shakefpeare. 
How bright and goodly ines the moon ! 
The moon! the fun: it is not moonlight now. Shakef/p. 


Two men ftood by them in /bining garments. 


Lu. xxiv. 4. 
Clear pools 


reatly comfort the eyes when the fun is over- 


cat, or when the moon /4ineth. Bacon. 
3. To be glofly. 
They are waxen fat, they (Aine. Fer. v. 28. 


Fifth with their fins and ining fcales. Milton. 

‘The colour and ining of bodies is nothing but the different 
arrangement and refraction of their minute parts, Locke. 
4. Tobe gay; to be {plendid. 

So proud íhe /f4ined in her princely ftate, 
Looking to heaven; for earth fhedid difdain, 
And fit high. 

5- To be beautiful. 

Of all th? enamel’d ‘race, whofe filv’ry wing 

Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the Spring, 
Or fwims along the fluid atmofphere, : 
Once brighteft Aird this child of heat and air. 
6. To be eminent or confpicuous. 
If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches ine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well? Shake/peare. 

Her face was veil’d; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, ‘fweetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon Pein’ d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

Cato’s foul . 
Shines out in every thing fhe aéts or fpeaks ; 
While winning mildnefs and attractive {miles 
Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Add: fin. 
The reformation, in its tirít eftablifhment, produccd its 
proper fruits, and diftinguifhed the whole age with ining 
inftances of virtue and morality. Addifon, 
The courtier fmooth, who forty years had /Ain’d 
An humble fervant to all human kind. Pope. 
Few are qualified to /fAine in company; but it is in moft 
mens power to be agreeable, Swift. 


Spenfer. 


Dunciad. 


Milton. 


S H IÍ 


ord make his face ne upon thee, arfi be graciovz. 
Num. vi 254 


2. To be 
‘The 


8. To enlighten corporeally and externally. 
The light of righteoufnefs hath not fined unto us, and the 
fun of riahteoufnefs role not upon us. TV ifd. V. Go 
Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate. 

SHINE. a. f. [from the verb.] 
x. Fair weather. 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or fine. Dryden. 

He will accuftom himfelf to heat and cold, and Aine and 
rain; all which if a man’s body will not endure, it will ferve 
him to very little purpofe. Locke. 

2. Brightnefs; fple: dour; luftre. Tt isa word, though not un- 
analogical, yet ungraceful, and little ufed. 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine fplendour, which 
refults from the beauty of holinef, is not dazzled with tke 
glittering ine of gold, and confiders it as a vein of tle fame 
earth he treads on. Decay cef Picty. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’ft to grow ? 

Fair op’ning to fome court’s propitious fine, 

_ Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine? Pope. 
SHI NESS. z. f. [from /by.] Unwillingnefs to be tra&table or 
familiar. 

An incurable /ine/s is the vice of Irifh horfes, and is hardly 
ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the Winter forces the brecders 
there to houfe and handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their juftice in commerce, but ex- 
treme /hine/s to ftrangers: they expofed their goods with the 
price marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthnot. 

= le gs n. f- [| fehindel, German.] A thin board to cover 
oufes. 

The beft to cleave, is the moft ufeful for pales, laths, 
Jbingles, and wainfcot. Mfortimer. 

SHi’NGLEs. 2. /. Wants fingul. [cingu’um, Latin; zona morbus, 
Plinio.] A kind of tetter or herpes that {preads itfelf round 
the loins. 

Such are ufed fuccefsfully in eryfipelas and / fng/es, by a flen- 
der diet of decoftions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. Arbuthnot. 

SHI’ny¥. adj. [from fhine.]_ Bright; fplendid ; luminous. 
When Aldeboran was mounted high, 
Above the iny Caffiopeia’s chain, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. 
The night " 

Is fhiny, and they fay we fhall embattle 

By th’ fecond hour o’ th’ morn. 

While from afar we heard the cannons play, 

Like diftant thunder on a fa‘ny day, 

For abfent friends we were afham’d to fear. Dryden. 

SHIP. [ycip, yeyp, Saxon; f{Aap, Dutch. ] A termination 
tie quality or adjunét, as /ord/ip; or office, as feward- 
ip. 
SHIP. r. f: 
defined a 
with fails. 
All my followers to the eager foe 

Turn back, and fly like A/ps before the wind. Sbhbakefp. 

There made forth to us a fmall boat, with about eight pet- 
fons in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a tipftaff, 
who made aboard our /ip. Bacon. 

Two other fips loaded with victuals were burnt, and fome 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


yoip, Saxon; /chippen, Dutch.] A fhip may be 
arge “hollow building, ‘made to pafs over the fea 


of the men faved by their fhipboats. Knolles. 
Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who freights a ip to venture on the feas, 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave . 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev’ry wave: Dryden: 


Inftead of a fb'p, he would levy upon his country fuch a 
fum of money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy: hence that tax had the denomination of /Aip-moncy, 
by which accrued the yearly fum of two hundred thoufand 
pounds. Clarendon. 

A fbip-carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more 


judicioufly. Addifort. 
Jo SHIP. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into a fhip. 
My father at the road 
Expeéts my coming, there to fee me /Lipp’d. Shake/p. 


The emperor, ripping his great ordnance, departed down 
the river. Knolles. 
All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia, and /þipped in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was 


by fea tranfported to Pelufium. Knolles. 
A brecze from fhore bezan to blow, 
The failors /bip their oars, and ceafe to row; 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall. Dryden. 


2. To tranfport in a fhip. ’ 
Andronicus, would thou wert fpr to hell, 


Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts, af abd 
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The fun no fooner fhall the mountains touch, 
But we will Æp him hence. Shake Perr». 
In Portugal men fpent with age, fo as they cannot hope 
- for above a year of life, Aip themfclves away in a Brazil 
fleet. Temple. 
A fingle leaf can waft an army o’er, 
Or fip off fenates to fome diftant fhore. Pcpe. 
I he canal that ru. s from the fea into the Arno gives a con- 
venient carriage to all goods that are to be fhipfed off. Addijon. 
HI’PROARD nm. /. [ip and board. See Boarn.] 
a. This word is feldom ufed but in adverbial phrafes: a /Zip- 
board, on fhipboard, ina thip. 
Let him g> om foipboard, and the mariners will not leave 
their ftarboard and larboard. Bramball, 
Friend, 
What do’ft thou make a feipboard? To what end? Dryd. 
Ovid, writing from on Jhi; board to his friends, excufed the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. 
2. The plank of a fhip. 
They have made all thy ‘pboards of fir-trees, and brought 
cedars from l.ebanon to make matfts. Ezet. xxvii. 5. 
Sui’pBoy. wv. f. [ip and boy.] Boy that ferves in a fhip. 
Few or none know me: if they did, 


This foipso,’s femblance hath difguis’d me quite. Shake/p. 
SHi’pman. n /. [/ p and man.] Sailor; feaman. 

` Imyfelf have the very points they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

T’ th’ Aipwzan’s card. Shake/peare. 


Hiram fent in the navy /ipmen that had knowledge of the 

fea. 1 Kings ix. 27. 
SHYPMASTER. z. /. Mafter of the fhip. 

The £ifmafier came to him, and faid unto him, what 

meaneft thou, © fleeper! arife, call upon thy God. Fon. i. 6. 
SHIPPING. a. f. (from /ip.] 
x. Veffels of navigetion. 

Before Czfar’s invafion of this land, the Britons had not 
any /bipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered 
with hides. Raleigh. 

‘The numbers and courage of our men, with the ftrength 
of our fyipping, have for many ages paft made us a match for 
the greateft of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for 
the ftrongelt at fea. Temple. 

ithes firít to /ipping did impart ; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

2. Pafflage in a fhip. 
They took ripping and came to Capernaum, 
efus. 
ee. n.f. [Pip and wreck. ] 
1. The deftru&tion of fhips by rocks or fhelves. 
Bold were the men, which on the ocean firft 

Spread their new fails, when ipw) eck was the worlt. Waller. 

We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
Sfoipwrecks. L’ Efirange. 

This fea-war coft the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 


remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their /Aip- 
Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


feeking for 
‘Jo. vi. 24. 


wreks. 
2. The parts of a fhattered fhip. 
They might have it in their own country, and that by ga- 


thering up the fripwrecks of the Athenian and Roman thea- 
tres. g Dryden. 


. Deftruction ; mifcarriage. 
Helding faith and a good confcience, which fome having 
put away, concerning faith, have made foipwreck. x Tim. i. 
T SHI PwREcCK. U. a. [from the noun.) 
x. To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or fhallows. 
WVhence the fun ’gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking ftorms and direful thunders break. 
2. To make to fuffer the dangers of a wreck. 
Thou that can’{t ftill the raging of the feas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempefts ccafe, 
Redeem my /gip7ureck'd foul from reging guits 
Of cruel paffion and deceitful lufts. 2 Prior. 
A fquare piece of marble fhews itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were Shipwrecked, Addif. 
3- To throw by lofs of the vefiel. 
Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me. Shakc/p. 
SHI'PWRIGHT. a. f. [hip and wright.] A builder of fhips. 
Why fuch imprefs of Jbipwrights, whole fore tafk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? Shake/p. 
A miferable fhamce it were for our /fbipwrights, if they did 
not exceed all others in the fetting up of our royal fhips. Ral. 
Vaft numbers of fhips in our harbours, and fhipwrights in 
our fca-port towns. Svift. 
The Roman flect, although built by A-pwrighbts, and con- 
du&ted by pilots, both without experience, defeated that of 
the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot. 
As when a Aipwright ftands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble fume huge beam to bore, 
Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 
The grain deep piercing, till it fcoops it out. Se ag 
SHIRE. 2. /. [ycin, from ycinan, to divide, Sax. /Ayre, Erfe.] 


Shakefp. 
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A divifion of the kingdom; a county; fo much of the king- 
doin as is under onc ihcriff. 
His blazing cyes, like two bright fhining fhiclds, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living nre; 
As two broad beaccns, fet in open ficids, 
Send forth their flames far off to every bire. 
The noble youths from diftant Aires refort. 
SHIRT. 2. /:- [/Þiert, Danifh; ycync, ycýprıc, Saxon.) 
under linen garment of a man. 
Shift a fait: the violence of ation hath made you reck as 
a facrifice. Shakefpeare. 
I take but two irtis out with me, and I mean not to {weat 
extraordinarily. Shake/peai e. 
When we lay next us what we hold mof dear, 
Like Hercules, en¥®nom’d fyirts we wear, 
And cleaving mifchiefs. Dryden. 
Several perfons in December had nothing over their fhoul- 
ders but their irtis. Addifon. 
To PAE, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover; to clothe as in 
a irt. 
Ah! for fo man 


S; enfer. 
Prior. 


“The 


fouls, as but this morn 

Were cloath’d with fiefh, and warm’d with vital blood, 

But naked now, or fAirted but with air. Dryden. 
SHIRTLESS. mas £ [from fAirt.] Wanting a fhirt. ‘a 

infey-woolfey brothers, 

Grave mummers ! leevelofe fome, and fairtie/s others. Pepe. 
SHYTTAH. 72. /- A fort of precious wood, of which Mofes 
SHI‘TTIM. made the greateft part of the tables, altars, and 

planks belonging to the tabernacle. “Ihe wood is hard, tough, 
{mooth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows in 
Arabia. Calmet. 

I will plant in the wildernefs the /ittah-tree. Jf- xli. 19. 

Bring me'an offëring of badgers {kins and Æittim wood. Ex. 
SHI'TTLECOCK. wf [Commonly and perhaps as properly Aut- 

tlecock. OF fhittle or fouttle the etymology is doubtful: Skin- 
ner derives it from /chutteln, German, to fhake; or ;ceatan, 
Saxon, to throw. He thinks it is called a cock from its fca- 
thers. Perhaps it is properly fouttiecoré, a cork driven to and 
fro, as the inftrument in we ving, and foftened by freyucne 
and rapid utterance from cork to cock.] A cork ftuch with 
feathers, and driven by players from one to another with bat- 
tledoors. x 

You need not difcharge a cannon to break the chain of his 

thoughts: the pat of a /Þittleccck, or the creaking of a jack, 


will do his bufinefs. Collier. 
SHIVE. n. fı [ /ebyve, Dutch ] 
1. A flice of bread. 
. Eafy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ft_al a five. Shake/peare. 


2. A thick fplinter, or lamina cut off from the main fubftance. 
Shavings made by the plane are in fome things differing 
from thofe “4 ves, or thin and flexible picces of wood, that are 
obtained by borers. Poyle- 
SHIVER. v.n. [/fchawren, German.] ‘To quake; to 
tremble; to fhudder, as with cold or fear. 
Any very harfh noife will fet the teeth on edge, and make 


To 


all the body iver. Bacon. 
What religious palfy’s this, 

Which makes the boughs diveft their blifs ? 

And that they might her footfteps ftraw, 

Drop their leaves with fivering awe. Cleaveland. 
Why ftand we longer /faivering under fear ? Ailton. 
The man that foiver’d on the brink of fin, 

‘Thus fteel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. Dryden. 


He defcribed this march to the temple with fo much horror, 
that he fivered every joint. Addifon. 
Give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whofe ghoft, yet /Aiv’ring on Cocytus’ fanua, 
Expeéts its atlas to the farther ftrand. 
Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucafus to /biver, 
While vultures cat his growing liver. Swift. 
Zo Sui’ver. v. n. [from five.] To fall at once into many 
parts or fhives. 
Had’ft thou been aught but goff’mer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
‘Thou’d’ft farver’d like an egg. Shakefpearc. 
Upon the breaking and /foivering of a great ftate, you may 
be fure to have wars. aco. 
The natural world, fhould gravity once ceafe, or be with- 
drawn, would inftantly Aiver into millions of atoms. /#codw. 
=o v. a. To break by one act into many parts; to 
atter. 


Pope. 


The ground with #iver’d armour ftrown. Milton. 
Show’rs of granado’s rain, by fudden burft 

Difploding murd’rous bowels ; fragments of {teel 

A thoufand ways at once, the Aiver’d orbs 

Fly diverfe, working torment. Philips, 


Sui'ver. w.f/. [from the verb.] One fragment of many into 
which any thing is broken. 
He would pound thee into Avers with his fift, as a failor 


breaks a bifket. Shakefpeare. 
4 AS 
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As brittle as the glory is the face; 
For there it is crack’d in an hundred bive’ s- Shakefp- 
If you ftrike a folid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about into Jhi- 
wers and fritters. Bacon. 
Surging waves againft a folid rock, 
Though all to fivers daíh’d, th’ affault renew, 
Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
Sui’ VERY. adj. [from fsiver.] Loofe of coherence; incom- 
pact; eafily falling into many fragments. 
There were obferved incredible numbers of thefe fhells 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in ivery ftone. J? codward. 
SHO’ADSTONE. 1. f- | i 
Shoadftone is a (mall ftone, fmooth without, of a dark liver 
colour, and of the fame colour within, only with the addi- 
tion of a faint purple. It is a fragment broke of an iron 
vein. "Woodward. 
Certain tin-ftones ly on the face of the ground which they 
call focad, as fhed from the main load, an made fomewhat 
round by the water. Carew. 
"T he loads or veins of metal were by this action of the de- 
parting water made eafy to be found out by the /fhoads, or 
trains of metallick fragments born off from them, and lyin 
in trains from thofe veins towards the fea, in the fame courfe 
that water falling thence would take. Wor2dward. 
SHOAL. 2. f. [ycole, Saxon.] 
I. A croud; a great multitude; a throng. F 
When there be great /hboals of people, which go on to po- 
pulate, without forefeeing means of fuftentation : once in an 
age they difcharge a portion of their people upon other na- 
tions. Bacon. 
A league is made againft fuch routs and fboles of people as 
have utterly degenerated from nature. acon. 
‘The vices of a prince draw /boles of followers, when his vir- 
tue leaves him the more eminent, becaufe fingle. Decay of Piety. 
A froal of filver fifhes glides 
And plays about the barges. Waller. 
God had the command of famine, whereby he could have 
carried them off by /Joals. Woodward. 
Around the goddefs roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable boal, 
Thick, and mort thick the black blocade extends. 
2. A fhallow; afand bank. 
‘The havcn’s mouth they durft not enter, for the dangerous 
fbeals. Abbot. 
He heaves them off the foles. Dryden. 
‘he depth of your pond fhould be fix foot; and on the 
fides fome /boles for the fith to lay their fpawn. Adortimer. 
To SHOAL. V. 2. [from the noun. 
x. To croud; to throng. 
The wave-fprung entrails, about which faufens and fifh 
did ole. Chapman. 
2. To be fhallow ; to grow fhallow. 
W hat they met 
Solid, or flimy, as in raging fea, 
Toft up and down, ther crouded drove, 
From each fide froaling tow’rds the mouth of hell. AZilton. 
SHoat. adj. Shallow; obftruéted or incumbered with banks. 
SHoa‘LINEss. 2. f. [from foaly.] Shallownefs ; frequency of 


fhallow places. 
SHoa’Ly. adj. [from /seal.] Full of fhoals; full of fhallow 


Pope. 


places. 
Thofe who live 
Where with his ocly foords Vulturnus roars. Dryden. 
The watchful heroe felt the knocks, and found 
The ctoffing veffel fail’d on /boaly ground. Dryden. 


SHock. 2. /. [choc, French; /ehocken, Dutch.] 
x. Conflict ; mutual impreffion of violence ; violent concourfe. 
Thro’ the /scăk 
Of fighting elements on all fides round 
Environ’d, wins his way. 
2. Concuffion; external violence. 

It is inconceptible how any fuch man that hath ftood the 
foeck of an eternal duration, without corruption or altcra- 
tion, fhould after be corrupted or altered. udge Fiale. 

Thefe rong unfbaken mounds refift the /fhocks 

Of tides and feas tempeftuous, while the rocks, 

‘That fecret in along continu’d vein 

Pafs through the earth, the pond’rous pile fuftain. 

Such is the haughty man, his tow’ring foul, 

*Midft all che decks and injuries of fortune, 

Rifes fuperior and looks down on Cz2far. 

Long at the head of his few faithful friends, 

He ftood the bock of a whole hoft of foes. 

The tender apples from their parents rent, 
By ftormy frocks muft not neglected lye, 
he prey of worms. 
The conflict of enemies. 
The adverfe legions, not lefs hideous join’d 
The horrid frock. Milton. 
Thofe that run away are in more danger than the others 
that ftand the os. L Eftrange. 
N° CXXX. 


Aiton. 


Black. 


Addifon. 
Addifon. 


Philips. 
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The mighty force 


Of Edward twice return’d their defp’rate ki: zg: 


Twice he arofe, and join’d the horrid “24/4. Philips. 
4. Offence; impreffion of difguft. 
Fewer frocks a ftatetman gives his friend. Young. 
g. [Schocke, old Dutch.] A pile of fheaves of corn. 
Corn tithed, fir parfon, together to get, 
And caufe it on faocks to be by and by fet. Tuff- 


In a full age, like as a bock of corn cometh in, in his 
feaion. Fob. 
Thou, full of days, like weighty /ocis of corn, 


In feafon reap’d, fhall to thy grave be born. Sandys. 
Behind the mafter walks, builds up the Locks, 
Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomfon. 


6. [from foagg-] A rough dog. 
I would fain know why a /ock and a hound are not di- 
ftinG& fpecies. Locke. 
To SHocK. v. a. [ fchocken, Dutch.] 
1. To fhake by violence. 
Thefe her princes are come home again : 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will ock them. 
2. To offend ; to difguft. 
Suppofing verfes are never fo beautiful, yet if they contain 
any thing that /bocks religion or good manners, they are 
Verfus inopes rerum seg. see canore. Dryden. 
Thofe who in reading Homer are fock’d that ’tis always a 


Shake/Peare. 


lion, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Lope. 
My fon, 
I bade him love, and bid him now forbear : 
If you have any kindnefs, for him ftill 
Advife him not to fdock a father’s will. Dryden, 


To SuHock. v. n. To be offenfive. 

The French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
in female converfations, is very /Locking to the Italians, who 
are naturally jealous. Addifon. 

Jo SHock. vu. n. [from the noun.] To build up piles of 
fheaves. 
Reap well, fcatter not, gather clean that is fhorn, 
Bind faft, /oeck apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuffer. 
SuHop. for f ed, the preterit and participle pailive of to ze. 
Strong exeltreed cart that is clouted and food. Tuffer. 
SHOE. 7. r plural foes, anciently fhson. [pyceo, yeoe, Saxon; 
fchoe, utch. The cover of the foot. 

Your hofe fhould be ser being your /f4ce untied, and every 
tĦing about you demonftrating a carelefs defolation. 

Shake/peare. 
Spare none but fuch as go in clouted oon, 

For they are thrifty honeft men. Shake, peare. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon which 
is nailed a good thick piece of tanned /ee-leather. Boyle. 

Unknown and like efteem’d, and the dull fwain 

‘Treads on it daily with his clouted oon, 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 

That Hermes once to wife Ulyffes gave ; 

He call’d it hemony. Afilton. 

I was in pain, pulled of my oe, and fome eafe that gave 

me. Temple. 
To SHOE. v. a. preterite, I foods; participle paffive food. [from 
the noun. ] 
x. To fit the foot with a fhoe. 
The fmith’s note for ffoeing and plough irons. Shake/p. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe; and makes it a 
great appropriation to his own good parts, that he can fe 
him himfelf. Shakespeare. 
Tell your mafter that the horfes want /Loeing. Su sft. 
2. To cover at the bottom. 
The wheel compos’d of crickets bones, 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the ftones, 

With thiftle down they /4oed it. Dr ayton. 

SHOE‘’BOY. me f- [/boe and boy.) <A boy that cleans fhoes. 
If I employ a /boeboy, is it in view to his advantage, or 


my own convenience f Swif?. 
How each the publick good purfues, 
Make all true patriots up to /rochoys, 
Huzza their brethren. Swift. 


SHOE‘ING-HORN. n. f. [/boe and 4orn.] 

x. A horn ufed to facilitate the admiffion of the foot into a nar- 
row fhoe. 

2. Any thing by which a tranfaction is facilitated; any thing 
ufed as amedium. In contempt. : 

Moft of our fine young ladies retain in their ferviee fuper- 
numerary and infignificant fellows which they ufe like whif- 
flers, and commonly call fhocing-horns. Speétatcr. 

I have been an arrant /bocing-born for above thefe twenty 
years. I ferved my miftrefs in that capacity above five of 
the number before fhe was fhod. Though fhe had many who 
made their applications to her, I always thought myfelf the 
beft fhoe in her fhop. Spectator, 

SHOEM AKER. a. f/f. [fooe and maker.] One whofe trade is to 
make fhoes. 
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A cobler or /hoemaker may find fome little fault with the 
latchet of a fhoe that an Appelles had painted, when the 
whole figure is fuch, as none butan Appelles could paint. ZV atts. 

SHOE’TYE. z. f. [fooeand tye.] The ribband with which wo- 
men tie their fhoes. 
Madam, I do as is my duty, 


Honour the fhadow of your /Joetye. Ftudibras. 
Soc. x. J. (from Sock. ] iolent concuffion, 
: Ancther’s diving bow he did adore, 

Which, with a fog, cafts all the hair before. Dryden. 


- He will rather have the primitive man to be produced, ina 
kind of digefting balneum, where all the heavier Ices may 
fubfide, and a due zquilibrium be maintained, not_ difturbed 
by any fuch rude and violent /Aogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little ftamina of the embryon. Bentley. 

To SHoG. v. a. “Fo fhake; to agitate by fudden interrupted im- 
pulfes. 

After it is wafhed, they put the remnant into a wooden 

difh, the which they foftly /Aog to and fro in the water, un- 


til the earthy fubftance be flitted away. Carew. 
Srtione. The preterite of /Ainc. 
All his father in him one. Afilton. 


St100K. the preterite and in poetry participle paffive of pake. 
Taxallan, /þook by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 
Has, to refift his forces; call’d in ours. Dryden. 
To Stroot. v. a. preterite, I /bot ; participle, /bot or /hotten. 
[jpcedtan, Saxon. ] 
3. Iodifcharge any thing fo asto make it fly with {peed or vio- 
Ik nce. 
Light 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. 
2. To difcharge from a bow or gun. 
I owe you much, and like a witlefs youth, 
‘That which I owe is loft; but if you pleafe 
‘lo froct an arrow that felf wav 
Which you did oot the firft, Ido not doubt 
To find both. 
‘This murthcrous fhaft that’s pot 
EIath not yet lighted; and our fafeft way 
Is to avoid the aim. 
3- To let off. 
The men 22t {trong fhoots with their bows. Abbot. 
Thetwocnds of a bow /fot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 
Men who know not hearts, fhould make examples ; 
WVhich like a warning-piece, muft be for off, . 
To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden. 
4. To ftrike with any thing /Lot. 
Not an hand fhall touch the mount, but he fhall be ftoned 


Adilton. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


er /hot through. Exodus. 
The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And, in the moment, /Peot him on the ground. Dryden. 


s. “locmitnew parts, asa vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themfelves, neither oot up their 
top among the thick bows. Ezekiel. 


A grain of muftard groweth up and /Dooteth out great - 


branches. ATark. 
“ell like a tall old oak, how learning /Joors, 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Derham. 
6. Tocmit; to dart or thruft forth. 
Ye bucks, who pluck the flow’rs, 
Beware the feeret {nake that /bocts a fting. Dryden. 


“he laft had a ftar upon its breaft, which /ot forth point- 


ed beams of a peculiar luftre. Addijon. 
Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 
Th’ infuriate hill forth /oots the pillar’d fame. Thomfon. 


>. To pufh fuddenly. 

I have laughed fometimes when I have reficéted on thofe 
men who have /4et themfelves into the world ; fome boltin 
out upon the flage with vaft applaufe, and fome hiffed off, 

. quitting it with difgrace. | Dryden. 
8. To pufh forward. 
They that fee me cot out the lip, they fhakethe head. P/- 
9. To fit to each other by planting : a workman’s term. 
) Strait lines in joiners language are called a joint; that is 
two pieces of wood that are fa, that is plained or clfe paired 


with a pairing chiflel. Noxon. 
10. To pafs through with fwiftnefs. ; 
“hus having faid, fhe finks beneath tne ground, 

With furious hafte, and boots the Stygian found. .Dsyden. 


Jo SHooT. v. 7. 2 

r. To perform the act of fhooting. | 
The archers have forely grieved him and fot at him. Gen. 
When he has /ot his beft, he is fure that none ever did 


[Lect better. Temple. 
When you /eer, and fhut one eye, 
You cannotthink he would den 
“To lend the t’other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 


2. To germinate ; to increafe in vegetable growth. 
= Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defcend far into 
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the earth ; and therefore they are commonly trees that floot 
up much. 


Onions, as they hang, will cot forth. T 
The tree at once both upward /zors, 

And juft as much grows downward to the roots. Cleav, 
‘The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrecs. Dryden. 


Nor will the wither’d ftock be green again, 


But the wild olive Æcożs and {hades the ungrateful plain. Dr 
New creatures rife, it 

A moving mafs at firft, and fhort of thighs ; 

Till booting out with legs and imp’d with wings. Dryden. 


The corn laid up ‘by ants wou'd Mo:t under round. i 
they did not bite off all the buds; and therefore it will SOAN 
duce nothing. Addifon 

This valley of the Tirol lics enclofed on all fides by the 
Alps, though its dominions fect out into feveral branches 
among the breaks of the mountains. Addijen, 

Exprefs’d juices of plants, boiled into the confiflence or a 
fyrup, and fet into a cool place, the effential falt will Zost up- 
on the fides of the vefiels. : Arbrtinrt. 

A wild, where weeds and fow'rs promifcuous froze, 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 

3- To form itfelf into any íhape. . 

If the menftruum be over charged, metals wil) Jfboct into 
chryftals. Baccn. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervctories, it wiji 
chryftalize and foot into glaceous bodics. Brown’s Mule. itr. 

That rude,mafs will vot itfelf into feveral forms, till it make 
an habitable world : the fteady hand of Providence beéine the 
invifible guide of all its motions. a es, 


Dz PE. 


E t. 
4- Io be emitted. net 
There fot a ftreaming lamp along the tky, 
Which on the winged light’ning fecem’d to fly. Dry en. 


‘Tell them that the rays of light oct fron: the fun to cur 
earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thoufand m:es 
inthe fecond of a minute, they ftand aghatitatfuch talk. jZ iz¢s. 

The grand ztherial bow 
Shoots up immentfe. Ttomfon. 

5. To protuberate ; to get out. 
The land did fect out witha very great promontory, bend- 


ing that way. - Mbt. 
6. To pafs as an arrow. 
Thy words f4oot thro’ my heart, 
Melt my refolves, and turn me al! to love. Addi sti: 
7- To become any thing fuddenly. k 
Let me but live to fhadow this-young plant 
From blites and ftorms : he’ll foon />cot up a heroc. Dryd. 


8. To move {fwiftly along. 
A fhooting {tar in autumn thwarts the night. 


oot AG ter. 
A fhining harveft either hoft difplays, 


And /foots againft the fun with equal rays. D> ¥der. 
At firft fhe flutters, but at length fhe fprings, = 
To fmoother flight, and /þocts upon her wings. Dricien. 
‘The broken air loud whiftling as fhe fics, j 

She ftops and liftens, and fects forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. Dryeen, 


Heav'n’s imperious queen /hot down from high, 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 
The gates are forc’d. 


D. yden. 
She downward glides, 


Lights in Flect-ditch, and /oots bencath the tides. Gay. 
Where the mob gathers. fwiftly /2oor along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. Gay. 
At the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

Not half fo fwiftly foots along in air, 

The gliding light’ning. Pte. 


o. To feel a quick pain. 


SHoot. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. ‘he act or impreffion of any thing emitted from a diftance. 
The Turkifh bow giveth a very forcible pot, infomuch as 

the arrow hath pierced a ftecl targct two inches thick ; but 
the arrow, if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thro’ a piece of wood of eight inches thick. Bacon. 

2. The act of ftriking, or endeavouring to ftrike with a miffive 
weapon difcharged by any inftrument. 

‘The noife of thy crofs-bow 


WV ill fcare the herd, and fo my /boot is loft. Shakcf}. 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, - 

And fhooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will L fave my credit in the shoot, 

Not wounding, pity would not let medo’t. Stiakefpeare. 


As a country fellow was making a ficot ata pigeon, he 
trode upon a {nake that bit him. LE Yftrange. 
3. [Sceheuten, Dutch.] Branches iffuing from the main ftock. 
They will not come juft on the tops where they were 


cut, but out of thofe boots which were water boughs. Bacon. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe clufters from the tender /þoots. Aiilicn. 


Prunc off, fuperfluous branches and foots of this fecond 
{pring ; but expofe not the fruit without leaves fufficient. vel. 
The 
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The hook fhe bore, 
To lop the pore of the luxuriant year, 
To decent form the lawlefs hoots to bring, 
And teach th’ obedient branches where to f{pring. 
Now, fhould my praifes owe their truth 
‘To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth. 
*T were grafting on an annual ftock 
That muft our expeétations mock 5 
And making one luxuriant /Loot, 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 
SHOO'TER. 2. f/f. [from boot ] One that fhoots; an archer ; 
a gunner. 
The Zoster ewe, the broad-leav’d fycamore. 
We are /bcoters both, and thou doft deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteft 
With thine own clay. 
‘The king with gifts a veffel ftores ; 
And next, to reconcile the fasoter God, 
Within her hollow fides the facrifice he flow’d. Dryden. 
Snor. n. f- [ycecp, Saxon, a magazine; ¢/choppe, French ; 
fp pa, low Latin. } Ainfw.rth. 
1. A place where any thing is fold. 
Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell’d to fhut our /Lops. 
Your moft grave belly thus anfwer’d ; 

‘True is it, my incorporate friends, 

That I receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Becaufe I am the ftore-houfe and the /hop 

Of the whole body. 

In his needy /4ep a tortoife hung, 

An alligator ftuft, and other {kins 

Ot ill fhaped fifhes ; and about his fhelves 

A beggarly account of empty, boxes. Shakcfpeare. 

Scarce any fold in /bops could be relied on as faithfully pre- 
pared. Boyle. 

Elis Zop is his element, and he cannot with any enjoy- 
ment of himifelf live out of it. South. 
2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 
\Ve have divers mechanical arts and ftuffs made by them ; 
and /bops for fuch as are not brought into vulgar ufe. Bacon. 
SHOPBOA’RD. 7. /-- [op and b2ard.] Bench on which any 
work is donc. 
That beaftly rabble, that came down 

From all the garrets in the town, 

And ftalls, and /opboards, in vaft fwarms, 

With new-chalk’d bills, and rufty arms. Ftudibras. 

It dwells not in fhops or work houfes; nor till the late age 
wes it ever known, that any one ferved feven years toa 
{mith or a taylor, that he fhould commence doé¢tor or divine 
from the popheara or the anvil; or from whiftling to a team, 
come to preach toa congregation. South. 

Su “pBock. 2. f- [/ op and 400k.] Book in which atradefman 
kceps his accounts. 

They that have wholly neglected the exercife of thcir un- 
derftandings, will be as unfit for it as one unpractifed in 
figures to caft up a fhopbook. ` Locke. 

Srr0PKEE’PER. 7. f. [fbop and &ccp.] A trader who fells ina 
fhop; not a merchant who only deals by wholefale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a /hopkeeper defiring 

. his ncighbour to have the goodnefs to tell him what is a 
clock. Addifen. 
SHo PMAN. 2. f. [op and man.] A petty trader- 
arth, gen’rous as his mufe, prefcribes and gives, 
The fopman fells, and by deftruction lives. Dryden. 
Suore. the preterite of //ear. 
f I’m glad thy father’s dead : : 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure griefis, 

Shore his old thread in twain. Shake/peare. 

SHORE. 7. /. [ycone, Saxon.) 
1. The coait of the tea. 

Sea cover’d fea; 

Sea without src. 

The bank of a river. A licentious ufe. 
Befide the fruitful Jore of muddy Nilce, 

Upon a funny bank outftretched lay, 

In monftrous lengtha mighty crocodile. Spenfer. 

3. A drain: properly fewer. 

4.{Scheo: en, Dutch, toprop.} The fupport ofa building ; a buttrefs. 
j When I ufe the word fore, I may intend thereby a coaft 
. . ef Jand near the fea, or a drain to carry off watcr, or a prop 
... to fupport a building. Watts. 

Jo Snore. v. a. [ fehooren, Dutch.] 

1. Toprop; to fupport. 

They undermined the wall, and as they wrought, frored it 
up with timber. Knolles. 

Re did not much ftrengthen his own fubfiftence in court, 
but ftoad .thcre on.his own. feet, for the moft of his allies 
rather leaned upon him than /ored him up. wWotton. 

“There was alfo made a /£oring or under-propping act for 
the benevolence ; to make the fums which any perfon had a- 
greed to pay, Icviab!c by courfe of law. Bacon, 


Pope. 


Fairfax. 


Fderbert. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ailton. 
Ze 
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2. To fet on fhore. Mot in ufe. i 
I will bring thefe two blind ones aboard him; if he think 
it fit to fAore them again let him call me rogue. Shake/prure. 
SHO’RELESS. adj. [from foore.] Having no coaft. 
This ocean of felicity is fo Jere/efs and bottomiefs, that 
all the faints and angels cannot exhautft it. Boyle. 
SHO'RLING. 72. f. [from fhear, foore.] The felt or fkin ofa 
fheep fhorn. : 
SHorN. The participle paffive of Sear. 
So rofe the Danite ftrong, 
Shorn of his f{trength. Afilton. 
Vile thrubs are /bÞorn for browze: the tow’ ring height 
Of uncluous trees are torchés for the night. ryden. 
He plunging downward fhot his radiant head; 
Difpell’d the breathing air that broke his flight ; 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal figitt. 
SHORT. adj. [pceonz, Saxon. ] 
1. Notlonzg; common’y not long crough. 
Weak though I am of limb, and srt of fizht, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, , = 
I’J]] do what Mead and Chefelden advife, 
To keep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe cyes. 
2. Nos long in fpace or extent. 
This lefs voluble earth, 
By foorter flight to the eaft, had left him there. Lei ston. 
‘Though /4ort my ftature, yet my name cxicids 
To heaven itfelf, and earth’s remoteft ends. P:‘e. 
3. Not long in time or duration. 5 
T hey change the night into day; the light is oar’, beca:nte 
of darknefs. Fob. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv ft, 
AM 227. 


Dryden. 


Live well, how long or hort permit to heav'n. 
Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir’d before his time. 
4. Repeated by quick iterations. 
Her breath then ort, feem’d loth from home to pafs, 
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W hich more it mov’d, the more it fwecter was. S.dney. 
Thy breath comes fort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfu’d. Dryden. 


My breath grew bort, my beating heart fprung upward, 

And leap’d and bounded in my heaving botom. Srrith. 

5. Not attaining an end ; not reaching the purpoled point; not 
adequate; not equal. 

= Immoderate praifes, the foolifh lover thinks Morr of his 

miftrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 

Some cottons here grow, but fort in worth unto thofe of 

Smyrna. Sardys. 

The Turks give you a quantity rather exceeding than Aort 


of your expectation. . Sandys. 
Since higher I fall fort, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. è AStA 
'I know them not; not therefoream I fort 
Of knowing what I ought. Aiilion. 


To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thoughts come /þort, fupreme of things. 44z.'tov. 

O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Engaging me to emulate! but ort 
Of thy perfection, how fhall I attain. 

To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 
Among th’ immortals, who with nectar feaft ; 
‘That poor would feem, that entertainment (fort 
Of the true fplendor of her prefent court. TF aller. 
We err, and come hort of icience, becaufe we are fo fre- 

quently mifled by the evil condué&t of our imaginations. Glan. 
That great wit has fallen ffort in his account. Ada : 
As in many things the knowledge of philofophers was 97% 
of the truth, fo almoft in all things their practice fell “7% of 
their knowledge : the principles by which they walked “Cre as 
much below thofe by which they judged, as their few Were be- 


Alil on. 


low their head. : Sourh, 
He wills not death fhould terminate their arrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enfue, be /he:t of ''fe- Dryden. 


Virgil exceeds ‘Theocritus in - regulari and brevity, and 
falls fhort of him in nothing but fimpligty and propricty of 
f{tyle. . : : Pope. 
Where reafon came fhort, revelati 9 difcovered pn which 
fide the truth lay. Locke. 

Defect in our behaviour, comings Jfeort of the utmoft grace- 
fulnefs, often efcapes our obfery#tion. Locke. 

If fpeculative maxims have Pot an actual univerfal afent 
from all mankind, praéctica) principles come />ərt of an uni- 
veral reception. . A Locke. 

Men exprefs their un erfa’ ideas by figns ; a faculty which 
beafts come fore in. Locke. 

The people fall ort of thofe who border upon thcin, in 
ftrength of under@anding. Addifon 

-+A neutral ind'Herence falls fort of that obligation they lie 
under, who bave taken fuch oaths. Add: fen. 

When I ade thefe, an artift undertook to imitate it; bu 
wing another way of polifhing them, he fell much fort o 
what I Vad attained to, as I afterwards underítood. Newton 

T 
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Yt is not credible that the Phcenicians, who had eftablifhed 
colonies in the Perfian gulph, {topt fort, without puíhing 
their trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot. 

Doing is exprefly commanded, and no happinefs allowed to 
any thing /4orr of it. S uth. 

The fignification of words will be allowed to fall much fort 
of the knowledge of things. Baker. 

6.%Not far diftanr in time. 

He commanded thofe, who were appointed to attend him, 
to be ready by abort day. . Clarendon. 

7- Defective ; imperfect. 
8. Scanty; wanting- ; 

The Englifh were inferior in number, and grew /bort in 
their provifions. Hayward. 

They /bort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 
Shook atthe difmal profpect of the war. Dryden. 
8. Not fetching a compafs. 


So foon as ever they were gotten outof the hearing of the 
im to 


cock, the lion turned /Sort upon him, and tore 
pieces. L’ Efir ange. 
He feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 
Turn’d /bort upon the fhelves, and madly fteerd. Dryden. 


For turning /Þort, he ftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. 
ro. Not going fo far as was intended. 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 
WV ho fees before his eyes the depth below, 
. Stops J ort. 
z1. Defe&ive as to quantity. 
When the fleece is fhorn, 
W hen their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the fheer. 
rz. Narrow; contracted. 
Men of wit and parts, but of /Zort thoughts and little me- 
ditation, are apt to diftruft every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 
They, fince their own fort underftandings reach 
Wo farther than the prefent, think ev’n the wife 
Like them difclofe the fecrets of their breafts. 
Brittle ; friable. 
His flefh is not firm, but_/ort and taftelefs. Walton. 
Marl from Derbythire was very fat, though it had fo great 
a quantity of fand, that it was fo /Lort, that, if you wet it, 
you could not work it into a ‘ball, or make it hold together. 
Mortimer’s Flufbandry. 
14- Not bending. 


The lance broke foort, the beaft then bellow’d loud, 
And his ftrong neck to a new onfet bow’d. Dryden. 
SHORT. 2. /. [from the adjective.] A fummary account. 
The foort and long in our play is prefer’d. Shake/p- 
In foort, fhe makes a man of him at fixteen, and a boy all 
his life after. L’ Effrange. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude that I truft to 
the goodnefs of my caufe: the hort on’t is, "tis indifferent to 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Rowe. 
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your humble fervant whatever your party fays- Dryden. 
From Medway’s pleafing ftream | 
To Severn’s roar be thine: 
In foort, reftore my love, and fharemy kingdom. Dryden. 


The proprieties and delicacies of the Englifh are known to 
few: *tis impoffible even for a. good wit to underftand and 
practife them, without the help of a liberal education and long 
reading ; in fsort, without wearing off the ruft which he çon- 
tracted while he was laying in a ftock of aula Dryden. 

The fort is, to fpeak all ina word, the pofifibility of being 
found in a falvable ftate cannot be fufficiently fecured, with- 
out a pofiibility of always perfevering in it. Norris. 

To fee whole bodies of men breaking a conftitution ; in 

+f, to be encompafied with the greateft dangers from with- 
out, to be torn by many virulent factions within, then to be 
feture and fenfelefs, are the moft likely fymptoms, in a ftate, 
of ficknefs unto death. i Swift. 

SHORT. adv. [It is, I think, only ufed in compofition. ] Not 
long. 
Beauty and youth, 

And fprightly hope and Mfort-enduring joy- Dryden. 

One rid draught prefcribed by Hippocrates, for a /Lort- 
breathed man, iz half a gallon of hydromel, with a little 
vinegar. . ` Arbuthnst. 

Tc SHORTEN. v. a. [from /fLert.] 
r. To make fhort, either in timc or fpace. 

Becaufe they fee it is not generally fit, or poffible, that 
churches fhould frame thankigivings anfwerable to each 
petition, they /Serten fomewhat the reins of their cenfure. 

tiooker, 
\Vould you have been fo-trief with him, he would 

Ilave been fo brief with you, to./Zorten you, 

For taking fo the head, the whole head's length. Shake/p. 

"T'o fhor ten its ways to knowledge, ard make each perception 
more comprehenfive, ‘it binds them into bundles. ocke- 

None fhall dare 
With rorten’d (word to ftab in clofer war, 


But in fair comtat. Dryden. 
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War, and luxury’s more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to /42rten mortal breath, 
With all the num’rous-family of death. D - yden. 
Whatever /bortens the fibres, by infinuating themfelves into 
their parts, as water in a rope, contracts. Arbuthinet, 
2. To contraét; to abbreviate. 
We /herten’d days to moments by love’s art, 
W hilft our two fouls 
Perceiv’d no paffing time, asif a pare 
Our love had been of ftill eternity. 
3- ‘Toconfine ; to hinder from progreffion. 
To be known, ortens my laid intent; 
My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shakejperare. 
Here where the fubject is fo fruitful, I am /ortered by my 
chain, and can only fee what is forbidden me to reach. Dry. 
4- To cut off; to defeat. s 
The Irifh dwell together by their fepts, fo as they may 
confpire what they will; whereas if there were Englifh placed 
among them, they fhould nor be able to ftir but that it fhould 
be known, and they /Jortened according to thcir demerits. 


Suckling. 


Spenfer. 
g. To lop. 
Difhoneft with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and /rorten’d of his ears. Dryden. 


SHORTHAND. 2. f- [ foort and hand.] A method of writing 
in compendious charaéters. 
Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on the itage, 
Unlefs each vice in fysrthand they indite, 
Ev’n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. Dryden. 
Boys have but little ufe of Øərtband, and fhou!d by no 
means practife it, *rill they can write perfectly well. Locke. 
In foorthand {kill’d, where little marks comprife 
Whole words, a fentence in a letter lies. Creech. 
As the language of the face is univerfal, fo "tis very com- 
prehenfive : no laconifm can reachit: “tis the 99: zhane of the 
mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. C lier. 
SHO'RTLIVED. adj. [ foort and tive.] Nor living or lattinz 
long. 
š Unhappy parent of a /bərtliv’d fon ! 


Why loads he this embitter’d life with fhame ? Dryden. 
he joyful ortLv’d news focn fpread around, i 
Took the fame train. Dryden. 


Some vices promife a great decal of pleafure in the com- 
miffion ; but then, at beft, it is but fborsiived and tranfienr, a 
fudden flafh prefently extinguifhed. n Calamy. 

The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, the v=riety 
of fhorilived favourites that prevailed in their feveral turns un- 
der the government of her fucceffors, have broken us into 
thefe unhappy diftinctions. F223 f27:. 

A piercing torment that /Jortizved pleafurc of your's mut 
bring upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 

wddifor's Spectat. 
All thofe graces 

The common fate of mortal charms may fird; 

Content our fortiiv’d praifes to engage, 

‘Thejoy and wonder of a fingle age. Add fon. 

Admiration is a foortiived pafhon, that immediatcly decays 
upon growing familiar with irs object, unlefs it be {till ted 


with frefh difcoveries. 4d: on. 
In youth alone its empty praife we boaft ; 
But foon the fortiiw’d vanity is loft. Pope. 
Then palaces fhall rife; the joyful fon- 
Shall finifh what his foortiiv’d fire begun. Po; e. 


SHORTLY. adu. [from /Fort.]} 
xr. Quickly; foon; ina little time. 2 


I guit Jeave thee, love, and fortly too. Shakcfo. 
‘Thou art no friend to God, or to the king - 
Open the gates, or I’ll fhut thec out fortly. Shakeft. 
T he armies came /bortiy in view of each other. Clarendon. 


‘The time will /fLortly come, wherein you fall more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the bencfit of others, than 
in that which by fo long toil you fhall have faved. Calaiiy. 

He celebrates the anniverfary of his father’s funcra!, and 
Jbortly after arrives at Cumz. D yden. 

Ev’n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall frort/y want the gen rous tear he pays. Poje. 
2. In afew words; briefly. 

I could exprefs them more borti this way than in profe, and 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends on 
their concifenefs. Poje. 

SHORTNESS. 7z. /. [from /4ort.] 
1. The quality of being fhort, either in time or fpace. 
Pll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 

A fecond night of fuch fweet/bortnefs, which 

Was mine in Britain. Shakefpeare. 

They move ftrongeft in a right line, which is caufed by 
the /> rinefs of the diftance. Bacon. 

- I will not trouble my readers with the /bortnefs of the time 
in which I writ it. Dryden. 
y 


May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Shortne/s of night, and penury of fhade ? 
2. Fewnefs of words; brevity; concifenefs. 
‘The neceffity of /bortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 


nent difcourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 
Ffooker, b. Vv. 


Shake/p. 


Prior. 


Sir, pardon me in whatI have to fay, 
Your plainnefs and your frortne/s, pleafe me well. 
3. Want of retention. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of /Sortne/s ef me- 

mory, or of want of a ftayed attention. Bacon. 
4- Deficience; imperfection. 

Another account of the frortne/s of our reafon, and ecafi- 
nefs of deceptiqn, is the forwardnefs of our underftanding’s 
affent to flightly examined conclufions. Glanville. 

From the inftances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
fhortnefsin moft things elfe, *tis an eafy inference. Glanv. 

It may be eafily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
lamenefs and craig: 5 of tranflations, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. S Temple. 

SHO'RTRIBS. 2. f. [ort and ris.] The baftard ribs; the ribs 
below the fternum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
into his right fide, flanting by his /Zortribs under the muf- 
cles. WP ifeman. 

SHO RTSIGHTED. adj. [foort and fzht.] 
x. Unable by the convexity of the eye to fec far. 

Shortfighted men fee more remote objects beft in old age, and 
therefore they are accounted to have the moft lafting eyes. 

Newton's Opt. 
2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee far. 
‘The foolith and /ortfighted die with fear 

‘That they go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 

Other propofitions were defigned for fnares to the /ort- 
fighted and credulous. L Eftrange. 

SHO’RTSIGHTEDNESs. 2. f. [ fort and fght.] 
x. Defe& of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eye. 
2. Defeé& of intellectual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of /bortfightednefs, that difcovers the 
minuteft objeéts which are near at hand, but is not able to 
difcern things at a diftance. Addi fon. 

SHO‘/RTWAISTED. adj. [ foort and waiff.] Having a fhort 
body. 

* Duckteced, foortwaifted; {uch a dwarf fhe is, 

That fhe muft rife on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden. 

SHo’RTWINDED. adj. [ fort and wind.] Shortbreathed; afth- 
miatick ; pees Sy quick and faint reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath ; /Portwinded. Shake/p. 

So fhaken as weare, fo wan with care, 

Find we atime for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe (oortwinded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in ftrands afar. Shake/p, 

With this the Mede fortwinded old men eafes, 
And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. May. 
SHO RTWINGED. adj. [ foort and wing.] Having fhort wings. 
Hawks are divided into long and fhort winged. 
Short.ving’d, unfit himfelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. 

SHO'’RY. adj. [from fRore.] Lying near the coaft. 

‘There is commonly a declivity from the fhore to the middle 
part of the channel, and thofe /bory parts are generally but 


Dryden. 


fome fathoms deep. Burnet. 
Snor. The preterite and participle paffive of /Asot. 
On the other fide a pleafiant grove 
Wes /fbot up high, full of the ftately tree 
‘That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Spenfer, 


‘Their tongue is as an arrow /bot out, it fpeaketh deceit. 
‘Ser. ix. 8, 
The fortifier of Pondennis made his advantage of the com- 
modioufnefs afforded by the ground, and /dor rather at a fafe 
preferving the harbour from fudden attempts of little fleets, 


than to withftand any great navy. Carew. 
He only thought to crop the flow’r, 
New /4et up from a vernal fhow’r. Milton. 
From befare her vanifh’d night, 
Shot through with orient beams. Ailton. 


Sometimes they fhot outin length like rivers, and fometimes 


vasa flew into remote countries in colonies. Burnet. 
he fame metal is naturally Zot into quite different res, 
as quite different kinds of them are of the fame figure. Woodw. 


Prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and /bot the feasalong. Pope. 
Suor, nw. f/f. [ /e4ot, Dutch; from foot. ]} 
x. The act of fhooting. 
A /b.t unheard gave me a wound unfeen, 
Proud death ! 
What feaft is tow’rd in thy infernal cell, 
“That thou fo many princes at a t 
Sa bloodily haft ftruck ? 
2. The miffive weapon emitted by any inftrument. 
I fhall here abide the hourly bot 
Of an eyes, 
We CX I. 


Sidney, 


Shake/peare, 


Shake/peare. 


S H O 


At this booty they were joyful, for that they were fupplied 
thereby with good ftore of powder and for. flaywa: d, 
Above one thoufand great fot were {pent upan the walls, 
without any damage tothe garrifon. Clarendon. 
He caufed twenty rot of his greateft cannon to be made at 


the king’s army. Clarendon, 
Impatient to revenge thc fatal ot, 
His right hand doubly to his Icft fucceeds. Dryden. 


3- The fight of a fhot. 
She fat over againít him, a good way olf, as it were a beav 
Shot. Geuefis. 
4- [Eftot, French.] A fum charged ; a reckoning. 
A man is never welcome toa place, ’till fome certain for be 
paid, and the hoftefs fay welcome. Shake/pea e, 
As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his for ; 
Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the fot. B. Sobnfon. 
Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes are {weet as fummer’s day ; 
But a little after toying, 
Women have the fot to pay. Dryden. 
He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 
‘The hand that fign’d the mortgage paid the for, Svift. 
SHOTE. "E [rceoza, Saxon.] A fifb. 

The /ote, peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwal, in fhape 
and colour refembleth the trout ; howbcit, in bigneís and good- 
nefs cometh far behind him. areW. 

SHOTFREE. adj. [ faot and free.] Clear of the reckoning. 

Though I could {cape /bot/ree at London, I fear the fhot 

here: here’s no fcoring but upon the pate. Shitke/j eare. 
SHO’TTEN. adj- [from fhoot.] Having ejected the fpawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if good man- 
hood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a /otren her- 
ring. Shak¢/peare. 

Afk for what price thy yenal tongue was fold] - 

Tough wither’d treuffles, ropy wine, a difh 

Of /botten herrings, or ftale ftinking fith. Dryden: 

To SHove. v. a. [ycuran, Saxon; /chuyven, Dutch.) 
I. To pufh by main ftrength. 
The hand could pluck her back, that ovd her on. 


S4ake/peare, 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may /dove by juftice ; 
And oft the wicked prize itfelf 
Buys out the law. Pbake/peare, 


Ifent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with fcorn /4ov’d from the court. SAzz 
OF other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than how to fcramble at the fhearers feaft, 


And /bove away the worthy bidden gueft. Ai jlton, 
‘There the Britifh Neptune ftood, 
Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious fload, 
And with his trident /Jew’d them off the fand. Dryden, 
Shoving back this earth on which I fit, 
Pll mount. i Dryden. 


A ftrong man was going to /Aove down St. Paul’s cupola. Ari. 
2. To drivea boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
water. 
3. To puth; to rufh againft. 
He ufed to ove and elbow his fellow-fervants to get near 
his miftrefs, when money was a-paying or receiving. 4réuthn, 
Behold a rev’rend fire 
Crawl through the ftreets, /Bov’d on ar rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons. Pope, 
You’ve play’d and lov’d, and eat and drank your ffl] ; 
Welk fober off, before a fprightliér age 


Come titt’ring on, and /bove you from the ftage, Pope, 
Make nature ftill incroach upon his plan, 
And foove him off as far as e'er we can, / Pope, 
Eager to exprefs your love, $ 
You ne’er confider whom you /fhove, 
But rudely prefs before a duke. Swif?, 


To SHOVE. vV. 7. 
x. Io pufh forward before one. 
‘The feamen towed, and I /Soved ’till we arrjv’d within 


forty yards of the fhore. Gulliver. 
2. Tọ move in a boat, not by oars but a pole, 
He grafp’d the oar, 
Receiv’d his gueft abroad, and Aovw'd from fhore. Garth. 


sei n. f- [from the verb. ] “The act of fhaving; 4 
ufh. 
= I was forced to fwim behind, and pufh the boat forward 
with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I could 
feel the ground: I refted two minutes, and then gave the boat 
another /Jove. Gulliver, 
SHOVEL. z. /- [rcorl, Saxon ; Schoeffel, Dutch.] An inftru- 
ment confifting of a long handle and broad blade with raifed 
cdges. 
= A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, /Sovel and fpade. Tuer. 
‘The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw altg 
into the fea, might be performed at an eaficr rate than by the 
Jeovgls of his Janizaries. Glanville. 
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Jo SHOVEL. V. a. [from the noun- 
x. To throw or heap with a fhovel. 
. I thought 
‘To die upon the bed my father dy’d, 
To lie clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 
Some hangman muft put on my fhrowd, and lay me | 
Where no prieft /ovels in duft. Shake/peare. 
2. To gather in great quantities. 
Ducks svel them up as they {wim along the waters; but 
divers infe&ts alfo devour them. De: ham. 
Suo0’vELBOARD. 7. /. [ ovel and board.) A long board o 
which they play by fliding metal picces at a mark. s 
So have I feen, in hall of lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long /ovelboard; > 
He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 
SHO'VELLER, or Shovelard.n.f. [from /S-vel.]_ A bird. 
Shoveller, or fpoonbill: the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a fhovel, but not concave 
like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Grew. 
Pewets, gulls, and /Aoveliers feed upon ficfh, and yet are 
good meat. Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the fwan, 
but common unto the platea, or /hovelard, a bird of no mufi- 
cal throat. B: owns Vulgar Errours. 
SHouGnH. 2. f [for fa:xck.] A fpecies of fhaggy dog; a fhack. 
" In the catalogue ye be for men, 
As hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, {paniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi- wolves are ’cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shake/} eare. 
SHoULD. V. n. [ ude, Dutch; yceoldan, Saxon. ] 
1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the fignification is not eafily fixed. 
2. FJSHouLtD g2. Itis my bufinefs or sees to go. 
3. ff SHOULD go. If it happens that I go. 
4- Thou SHournv’str go. Thou oughteft to go. . 
5. Jf thou SHOULD’sT go. If it happens that thou goett. 
6. The fame fignifications are found in ail the other perfons fin- 
gular and plural. 
Let not a defperate action more engage you 
Than fafety ould. B. Fohnfon, 
Some praifes come of good wifhes and refpeéts, when by 
telling men what they are, they reprefent tg them what they 


Jhou’d be. Bacon. 
To do thee honour I will fhed their blood, 

Which the juft laws, if I were faultlefs, ould. Waller. 

So fubjeéts love jult kings, or fo they /rould. Dryden. 

T conclude, that things are not as they ouid te. Swit. 


7. SHOULD ġe. A proverbial phrafe of flight contempt or irony. 
The girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys 
think their mother ro better than fhe /Lould be. Addi fon. 
There is another fignification now little in ufe, in which 
fomld has fcarcely any diftin&t or explicable meaning. Tt /hould 
be differs in this fenfe very little from ff 7s. ; 

There ‘is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun- 
tries there foould be an herb that groweth in the likenefs of a 
lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs. Bacon. 
SHO’ULDER. z. /- [pculone, Saxon; /cho/der, Dutch.) 

‘gy. Ihe joint which connetts the arm to the body. 
Í have feen better faces in my time, 
‘Than ftand on any /boulder that I fee 
Before me. = Shakefpeare. 
If l have lifted up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my /boulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. Job. 
It is a fine thing to be carried on mens /fooulders ; but give 
God thanks that fhou art not forced to carry arich fool upon 
thy fboulders, asthefe poor men do. ZayLr. 
Tie head of the oulder-bone being round, is inferted into 
fo fhallow a cavity in the fcapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it,it would be thruft out upon every occafion, /Vi/em. 
2. The upper joint of the foreleg. : . 
We muft have a foou/der of mutton fora property. Shake/p. 


He took occafion, from a boulder of muttan, to cry up the- 


plenty of England. Addifon. 
3. The upper part gf the back. 
Emily drefs’d herfelf in rich array ;. 
Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her faculders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 


4. The fhoulders are ufed as emblems of ftrength, or the act of 
fupporting. 
Ev’n as thou wilt, fweet Warwick, let it be; 
For on thy froulders do I build my feat. Shake/peare. 
The king has cur’d me; and from thefe /Aoulders, 
i Thefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity`taken 
A load would fink a navy. Shake/peare. 
g. A rifing part; a prominence. , 
When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin. muft have a 
fhoulder to it thicker than the holeis wide, that the /Loulder 
flip net through the hole as well as the fhank. zx. 
Tv SHOULDER. V. a. [from the noun.] ` 
1. To puíh with infolence and violence. 
‘The rolling billows beat the ragged fhore, 
As they the earth would /Acu/der from her feat. 


 Spenfer. 


Dudman, a well-known foreland to moft failors, here 
JBaulders out the ocean, to fhape the fame a large bofom be- 
tween itfelf. Caren. 

You debafe yourfelf, 
‘To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd : 
What, {hall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perfon, 
Shoulder’d with filth ? 
So vaft the navy now at anchor rides, 

That underneath it the prefs’d waters fail, 

And, with its weight, it /Zoulders off the tides. 
Around her numberlefs the rabble fow’d, 

Should ring cach other, crowding for a view. 
When Hopkins dies, a thoufand lights attend 

The wretch, who living fav’d a candle’s end ; 

Should’ ring God’s altar a vile image ftands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 

2. To put upon the fhoulder. 
Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s fhips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants fhou/dering mountains. G.aav. 
SHO’ULDERBELT. 7. f. [ fooulder and e.t.) A belt that comes 
acrofs the fhoulder. 
Thou haft an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 
T hough thy broad fooulderbeit the wound conceal. Dryden: 
SHO/ULDERCLAPPER. 7. f. [ fooulder andc/-p.] One who af- 
fects familiarity, or one that mifchiefs privily. 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rouzh ; 
A back friend, a fhoulderclapper, ore that commands 
‘The paflages of alleys. Shakcfpeare. 
SHO’ULDERSHOTTEN. adj. [ fooxlder and fst.] Strained in 
the fhoulder. n 
His horfe waid in the back, and /fosulderfhottcn. Shakeft. 
SHO’ULDERSLIP. 2. f. [fooutder and flip.] Diflocation of the 
fhoulder. 2i 

The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as to come off 

with only a ftrain or a fhou der flip. Sift. 
To SHOUT. v. n. [A word ¿f which no etymology is known.] 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Rowe. 


Pepe. 


To cry in triumph or exhortation. 
‘ They froused thrice : what was the laft cry for? Shakefp. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Pains. 
It is not the voice of them that bont for maftery. Exodus. 


The foouting for thy fummer fruits and harveftis fallen. ZA 
He ftorms and outs; but flying bullets now 

To cxecute his rage appear too flow : 

They mifs, or {weep but common fouls away 5 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Faller. 

‘There had been nothing but howlings and outings of poor 

naked men, belabouring one another with fnagged fticks. AZore. 

All clad in fkins of beafts the jav’lin bear, 


And fhrieks and fazutings rend the fuff’ring air. Dryden: 
What hinders you to take the man you love ? 

The people will be glad, the foldier fAout ; | i 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. Dryden. 


SHoutT. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
triumph or exhortation. 
‘Thanks, gentle citizens : 
This general applaufe, and chearful out, 
Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shake/peare. 
The Rhodians, feeing the enemy turn their backs, gave 2 
great /b:ut in derifion. woles. 
‘Then he might have dy’d of all admir’d, 
| And his triumphant foul with outs expir’d. 
SHo’uTER. 4. f. [from fout.] He who fhouts. 
A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 
And thinn’d the air, ’till even the birds fell down 
Upon the outers heads. D: yden, 
To SHOW. v. a. pret. /þpowed and fhown 5; part. pafi. /hown. 
[yceapan, Saxon; (<4:wen, Dutch. This word is frequently 
written /þew ; but fince it is always pronounced and often 
written /bow, which is favourcd likewife by the Dutch /chowen, 
I have adjufted the orthography to the pronunciation. ] 
1. To exhibit to view. 
If I do feign, 
O let mein my prefent wildnefs dic, 
And never live to ew th’ incredulous world 
‘The noble change that I have purpofed. Shake/peare. 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fec it. P falas. 
Wilt thou fhew wonders to the dead ? Shall*the dead arife 
and praife thee ? Pjalms.. 
Men fhould not take acharge upon them that they are not 
fit for, as if finging, dancing, and /bewing of tricks, were 


A loud and vehement cry of 


Dryden, 


qualifications for a governor. L’Eftrange, 
2. To give proof of; to prove. 
This I urge to pw 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d. Ali.ton. 
I‘J] to the citadel repair, 
And pow my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
Achates’ diligence his duty /Zews. Dryden. 


3. To publifh; to make publick ; to proclaim. 
Ye are a chofen generation, that ye fhould few forth the 
praifes of him who hath called you out of darknefs. 1 Pet. 


4- Ve 


s H O 
To make known. 


I raifed thee up to ezu in thee my power. Exodus. 
I fhall no more fpeak in proverbs, but Arw you plainly of 


the Faiher; ‘Jo. xvi. 25- 
o hing wants but that thy fhape may sw 
Thy :nward fraud. Milter. 


5. To point tne way ; to direct. 
She taking hiin -for fome cautious city patient, that came for 
privacy, zws him into the dining-room. Swift. 
6. Io offer ; to afford. 
To him that is affiicted, pity fhould be ewed from his 
friend. . cb. 
Felix, willing tọ ew -the Jews a pleafure, left Paul bound. 
Métis xxiv. 27- 
Thou fhalt utterly deftroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor /fPew mercy unto them, Deuteronom;. 

To explain; to expound. 

Forafmuch as knowledge and /Pewing of hard fentences, 
and diffolving of doubts, were found in the fame Daniel, let 


7- 


him be called. . Daniel. 
8B. To teach; to tell. 
I'm fent to pow thee what fhall come. Adilton. 
To SHOW. v. n. 
x. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 
She ews a body rather than a life, 
A ftatue than a brother. Shake/[peare- 
Juft fuch fhe Aws before a rifing ftorm. Dryden. 


Still on we prefs; and here renew the carnage, 
So greaf, that, in the ftream, the moon fþow’d purple. 
Philips. 
2. To have appearance. 
My lord of York, it better Aew’d with you, 
When that your flock aflembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with rev’rence 
Your expofition on the holy text, 
“Than now to fee you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 
Suow. z. /. [from the verb. ] 
x. A fpe&tacle ; fomething publickly expofed to view for money. 
I do not know what fhe may produce me; but, provided it 
be a facw, I {hall be very well fatisficd. Addifon. 
‘The dwarf kept the gates of the /Aew room. Arbuthnot. 
Zz- Superficial apprarinos 
ild heav’n l 
Difapproves that care, though wife in Aow, 
That with fuperfuous burden loads the day. 
3, Oftentatious difplay-. 
Wor doth his grandeur and majeftick ow 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 
Allure mine cye. 
Stand before her in a golden dream ; 
Set all the pleafures of the world to ow, 
And in vain joys let her loofe fpirits low, 
The radiant fun 
Sends from above ten thoufand bleffings down, 
Wor is he fet fo high for ow alone. Granville. 
Never was a charge, maintained with fuch a ow of gravity, 
which had a flighter foundation. Atterbury. 
4- ae attracting notice. 
he city itfelf makes the nobleft ow of any in the world: 
` the houfes are moit of them painted on the outfide, fo that 
they look extremely gay and lively. Addifon. 
5- Splendid appearance. , 
Jefus, rifing from his grave, 
Spoil’d principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 
In open frow, and with afcenfion bright 
_ Captivity led captive. 
6. Semblance; likenefs. 
When devils will their blackeft fins put on, 
They do fuggeft at firft with heav’nly /Lews. 
He through pafs’d the midft unmark’d, 
In fhow plebeian angel militant. 
7- Speciouinefs ; plaufibility. l 
“JI he places of Ezechiel have fome ow in them ; for there 
the Lord commandeth the Levites, which had committed 
idolatry, to be put from their dignity, and ferve in inferior 


Shake/p. 


Adilton,. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 
Milton. 


miniftries. Whitgifte. 
The kindred of the flain forgive the decd 5 
But a fhort cxile muft for /aow precede. . Dryden. 


8. External appearance. l 
Shall I fay O Zelmane? Alas, your words be againft it. 
Shall I fay prince Pyrocles? Wretch that I am, your flow is 
manifeft againtt it. s Sidney, 
Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they feldom fought bcfore ; 
But now they by their own vain boafts were ty’d, 
And fore’d, at leaft in pew, to prize it more. 
Exhibition to view. z 
I have a letter from her ; 
The mirth whereof’s fo larded with my matter, 
‘That neither fingly can be manjfefted, 2a 
Shake/peare, 


Dryden, 
Q- 


Without the few of both, 


SH R 
ro. Pomp; magnificent fpectacle. 


As for triumphs, mafks, feafts, 


and fuch Jew: en nee 
mot be put in mind of them. ie Pe S 


{ti AÇOTEa 
1x. Phantoms; not realities. 
What you faw was all a fairy ow ; 
And all thote airy fhapes you now behold, 
Vere human bodics once, Dryden, 


12. Reprefentative action. 


Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that he could 
not make a reply, but expreffed in dumb ow thofe fentiments 
of gratitude that were too big for utterance. Aidifon, 

SHC’WBREAD, or Shewhread.n.f. [fbi w and bread.] Among the 
Jews, they thus calied loavesof bread that the prieít of the week 
put every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was inthe 
fanctum before the Lord, They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, reprefenting the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. They ferved .nem up hot, and at the fame 
time took away the ftale ones, and which could not be eaten 


but by the pricft alone. *T his offering was accompanied with 
frankincenfe and falt. 


Calmet. 
` Setupon the table owésbread before me. Exodus, 
SHO'WER. n. /. [ feheure, Datch.] 
Iı. Rain either moderate or violent. 
If the bay have not a woman’s gift, 
To rain a fhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. Shate/peare. 


. The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeft ; and 
in Sowers it profpered worft. 


Bacon, 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
Pll fet thee in a fhower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon them. Shete/peare, 
With frow’rs of {tones he drives them far away ; 
‘The fcatt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. Pore, 
3- Any very liberal diftribution. | 
He and myfelf 
Have travell’d inthe great Zower of your gifts, 
And fweetly felt ir. Shatke/peare. 
To SHOWER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To wet or drown with rain. 
Serve they asa flow’ry verge, to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, 
Left it again diffolve, and /Sox’r the earth ? Ailton, 
The fun more glad imprefs’d his beams, 
‘Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath frow’r’d the earth. Ailton. 


Czefar’s favour, 
‘That /Low’rs down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 
‘To Rome’s firft honours. Addifon. 
2. To pour down. 
e Thefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof : 
Shower’d rofes, which the morn repair’d. Ailton, 
3. To diftribute or fcatter with great liberality. 
After this fair difcharge, all civil honours having /faowercd 
on him before, there now fell out great occafion to aétion. | 
WWotton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
To SHOWER. v. n. To be rainy. 
SHO'WERY. adj. [from (Power. Rainy. 
A hilly field, where the itubble is ftanding, fet on fire in 


the fowery feafan, will put forth mufhrooms. Bacon, 
Murranus came from Anxur’s frow’ry height, 
With ragged rocks and ftony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. Addifon, 
‘The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward, when the frow’ry winds arife, Addifon, 


SHO’wisu, or Showy. adj. 
1. Splendid ; gaudy. 

The efcutcheons of the company are /fowifh, and will look 

magnificent. Swift, 


2. Oftentatious, 
imaginations neglect folid and fubftantial 


[from Aow. ] 


Men of warm 


happinefs for what is owy and fuperficial. Addifon. 
SHown. pret. and part. pafl. of To bow. Exhibited, 
Mercy own on man by him feduc’d. Milton. 


SHRANK. -The preterite of /forunk. 
The children of Ifrael eat not of the finew which (rank 
upon the hollow of the thigh. Genefis. 
To SHRED. v. a. pret. fared. [Pcneavan, Saxon.] To cut into 
{mall pieces. Commonly ufed of cloath or herbs. 
It hath a number of fhort cuts or foreddings, which may bę 
better called wifhes than prayers: ooker. 
One gathered wild gourds, and f4red them: 2 Kings. 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, he cries, 
And fred the leeks that in your ftomach rife? Dryden, 
SHRED. 7. f [from the verb.] 
x. A {mall piece cut off. 


Gold, grown fomewhat churlifh by recovering, is made 


more pliant by throwing in foreds of tanned leather, Bacon, 
The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain’d 
With fubtle reds a tract of land, 
Did leave it with a caftle fair 
"To his great anceftor, fdudibras. 


Hig 


SAR 


His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen %ređďđs, like a 
{ichoolboy’s theme, beaten general topicks. Swift. 
beggar might patch up a garment with fuch //reds as the 
world throws away. Pope. 
2. A fragment. 
hey faid they were an hungry ; figh’d forth proverbs, 
‘That hunger broke ftone walls ; that dogs muft eat : 
And with thefe reds they vented their complainings. Shak. 
Shreds of wit and fenfelefs rhimes , 
Blunder’d out a thoufand times. Swift. 
SHREW. n.f. [j/chreyen, German, toclamour.] A peevifh, 
malignant, clamorous, fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
[It appears in Robert of Gloucefter, that this word fignified an- 
ciently any one perverfe or obftinate of cither fex.) 
‘There dede of hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo, 
And yat nohde the /erewen to none pes go. Robertof Gloucefter. 
Be merry, my wife has all; 

For women are b: ews both fhort and tall. Sha’ efpeare. 

By this reckoning he is more forew than fhe. Shake/p- 

A man had t a forew to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houfe for her. L’Eftrange. 

Iler fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 

And ev'ry feature fpoke aloud the /hrew. Dryden. 

Every one of them, who is a brew in domeftick life, is 
now become a {cold in politicks. Addifon, 

SHREWD. adj. [Contracted from /Srewed_] 
x. Having the qualities of a fhrew; malicious; troublefome ; 
mifchievous. 
Her cldeft fifter is fo curftand rewd, 
‘That "till the father rids his hands of her, 
Your love muft live a maid. Shake/peare. 
2. Malicioufly fly ; cunning; more artful than good. 

It was a frrewd faying of the old monk, that two kind of 
prifons would ferve for all offenders, an inquifition and a bed- 
lam : if any man fhould deny the being of a God, and the im- 
mortality of the foul, fuch a one fhould be put into the firft, as 
being a defperate heretick ; but if any man fhould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yet allow himfelf in any known 
wickednefs, fuch a one fhould be put into bedlam. Tzllotfon. 

A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paffions, that it 
meets with a good reception; and the man whe utters it is 
looked upon as a forewd fatirift. Addifon, 

Corruption procceds from employing thofe who have the 
character of frewd worldly men, inftead of fuch as have had 
a liberal education, and been trained up in virtue. Addifon. 

3. Bad; ill-betokening. 

Scarce any man pafies to a liking of fin in others, but b 
firft practifing it himfelf; and confequently we may take it 
for a forexd indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thofe 
who have finned with too much caution, to fuffer the world 


to charge fins dire&tly upon their converfation. South. 
4- Painful ; pinching ; dangerous ; mifchievous. 
very of this number, 
That have endur’d frrewd nights and days with us, 
Shall fhare the good of our returned fortune. Shake/p. 


We hen a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a traitor that 
eats his bread, and is readier to do him a mifchief, and a 
forexd turn, than an open adverfary. South. 

No enemy is fo defpicable but he may do a body a frrewd 


turn. L Eftrange. 
SHRE'WDLY. adv. [from forewd.} 
1. Mifchievoufly ; deftruétivel 


This practice hath ma Jbretudly paft upon thee. Shake/p. 

At Oxford, his youth and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been rewdiy touched, even before the 
fluices of popular liberty were fet open. ¥F otton. 

2. Vexatioufly. It is ufed commonly of flight mifchief, or in 
ironical expreffion. 

The obftinate and fchifmatical are like to think them- 
felves farewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off from that bod 
which they choofe not to be of. South. 

‘This laft allufion rubb’d upon the fore ; 
Yet fecm’d fhe not to winch, tho’ /4rewdly pain’d. Dryden. 
3. With ftrong fufpicion. 

Four per cent. encreafes not the number of lenders; as any 

man at firft hearing will rewdly fufpe&t it. Locke. 
SHRE'WDNESS. 2. f. (from /fhrewd.] 
x. Sly cunning; archnefs. 

fier garboiles, which not wanted /brewdne/s of poney too, 

did you too much difquiet. Shakejpeare. 
The neighbours round admire his Arewdnefs, 
Swifè. 


For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs. 
2. Mifchicvoufnefs ; petulance. 

SHRE’WIisH. adj. [from /rew.] Having the qualities of a fhrew 5 
froward ; petulantly clamorous. 


Angelo, you muft excufe us; 
My wife is /brewi/fs when I keep not hours. Shakefp. 
SHRE'WISHLY. adv. [from forewifs.] Petulantly; peevithly 5 
clamoroufly ; frowardly. 


s very fhrewifhly; one would think his mother’s 


He fpe 
Shake/peare. 


milk were fcarce out of him. 


To SHRIEK. 


SHRIGHT, for frricked. 
SHRILL. [A word fuppofed to be made per onomatopaiam, in 


To SHRILL: YV. 7. 


SH R 


SHRE’WISHNESS. wef [fiom frewifh.] The qualities of a threw; 
frowardnefs ; petulance ; clamoroufnefs. 
I have no gift in foreurfhne/s, 
I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ftrike me. Shate/f care, 
SHRE’wMousE. 2. f: [yeneapa, Saxon.] A moufe of which 
the bite is generally fuppofcd venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition affigns fuch malignity, that fhe is faid to lame the 
foot over which fhe runs. I am inform.d that all thefe re- 
ports are calumnious, and that her fect and teeth are equally 
harmlefs with thofe of any other little moufe. Our anceftors 
however looked on her with fuch terrour, that they are 
fuppofed to have given her name toa {colding woman, whom 
for her venom they call a Ørew. 
v. n. [SfRrieger, Danifh; (fericciolare, Italian] 
‘To cry out inarticulately with anguifh or horreur; to 
{cream. 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaftly owl, 


Shrieking his baleful note. Spenfer. 
It was the owl that “riek’d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the fterneft good-night. Shake/pearg. 


Were I the ghoft that walk’d, 
I'd riek, that even your ears fhould rift to hear me. 


Shake/peare, 
` In a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near deftruction, 
Then friekt myfelf awake. Denham, 


ark! Peace! 

At this fhe friek’d aloud ; 

Eccho’d her grief. Dryde, 

Why did you riek out? D 
SHRIEK. 2. f. [ /Arteg, Danifh ; fcriccfo, Italian.] An inarticn- 

Jate cry of anguifh or horrour. 
na hearing evermore 
His rueful ries and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair, 


the mournful train 


For pity of his pain. Spenfer. 
‘Time has been my fenfes wou’d have cool’d, 

To hear a night riek, and my fell of hair 

Wou’d ata difmal treatife roufe and ftir 

As life were in’t. Shak efpeare. 


The corps of Almon, and the reft are fhown, 
Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryd. 
SHRIFT. 2. f. [rcipt, Saxon.] Confeffion made to a prieft, 
A word out of ufe. 
Of with 
Bernardine’s head: I will give a prefent (rift, 
And will advife him for a better place. 
My lord fhall never reft; 
I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out: 
Flis bed fhall feem a fchool, his board a rift. 
‘The duke’s commands were abfolute, 
‘Therefore my lord, addrefs you to your rift, 
And be yourfelf; for you muft die this inftant. 
Spen/fer. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/p. 
Rowe. 


imitation of the thing expreffed, which indeed it images very 
happily. J Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
ound. 
Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them, 
And fetch rill echoes from the hollow earth. Shake/p. 
I have heard 

‘The cock that is the trumpetto the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and rill founding throat 

Awake the god of day. 

Have I fall’n, 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn ! 

Look up a height, the rill gorg’d lark fo far 

Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare, 

Upfprings the lark, 

Shrill voic’d and loud, the meffenzer of morn. Thom/fon. 
[from the adjective.] ‘lo pierce the ear 
with fharp and quick vibrations of. found. 

The fun of all the world is dim and dark ; 

O heavy herfe, 

Break we our pipes that Arild as loud as lark, 

O careful verfe. - 

Hark how the minftrels’gin to rill aloud 

Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 

That wcll agree withouten breach or jar. 

A Jbrilling trumpet founded from on high, 

And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. 

Here, noclarion’s rilling note 

The mufe’s green retreat can pierce ; 

‘The grove, from noify camps remote, 

Js only vocal with my verfe. Fenton’s Ode to Lord Gower, 

‘The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons mix a fpril/ing found. 


Shakefpeare. 


Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 
Shake/peare 


Pofe. 


SHRILLY. adv. [from farill.] With a fhrill noife. 
SHRI'LLNESS, 2. f. [from foril/.] “The quality of being fhrill. 


HRIMP, 


Std R 


SHRIMP. #. f. [/chrumpe, a wrinkle, German; ferympe, Da- 
nifh. 
x. A fmall cruftaceous vermiculated fifth. 
Of fhell-fifh there are wrinkles, fA; imps, crabs. Caret. 
Hawks and gulls can ata great height fee mice on the 


earth, and /Arimps in the waters. Der ham. 
2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In contempt. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled /4y imp 

Should ftrike fuch terrour in his enemies. ShakcfLeare. 


He hath found, 
WV ithin the ground, 
Ac laft, no rimp, 
W hereon to imp 
His jolly club. , Ben. Jobnfon. 
Sxurirr. n. /. [j cin, Saxon ; fcrinium, Latin.] A cafe in which 
fomcth' ng facred is repofited. 
You living powers enclos’d in ftately rine 
Of growing trees; you rural gods that wield 
our fcepters hire, if to your caresdivine _ : 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. Sidney. 
All the world come 
To kifs this rine, this mortal breathing faint. Shake/peare. 
Come offer at my /rine and I will help thee. Shate/p. 
‘They often plac’d 
Within his fanétu’rv itfelf their rines, 
Abominations ! and with curfed things 
His holy rites profan’d. : Milton. 
Falling on his knees before her /brine, 
He thus implor’d her pow’r. _ _. _. Dryden. 
Lovers arefin rapture at the name of their fair idol; they 
lavifh out all’their incenfe upon that Shrine, and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a blemifh thercin. Waits. 
To SHRINK. V. n. preterite, J fhrunk, or /brank; participle, 
forunken. [yocnincan, Saxon. ] . 
x. To contraćłt itfelf into lefs room ; to fhrivel ; to be drawn to- 
gether by fome internal power. ; 
But to be ftill hot fummer’s tantlings, and 


The frrinking laves of winter. Shake/p. 
I am a feribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment, and againft this fire 

Do I frink up- Shake/peare. 


I have not found that water, by mixture of afhes, will 
Shrink or draw into lefs room. Bacon, 

Ill-weav’d ambition how much art thou Arun / 

W hen that this body did contain a fj irit, 

A kingdom for it was too fmall a bound ; 

But now two paces of the vileft earth 

Is room enough. 

2. To withdraw as from danger. 

‘The noife encreafes, 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 

Shrinks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. 

Am I become fo monftrous, fo disfigur’d, 
‘That nature ftands agaft ; i ° 
And the fair light which gilds this new made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, /brinks in. ; 

Love is a plant of the moft tender kind, i 
That forinks and fhakes with ev’ry ruffling wind. Granu. 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they fhorten ; 

as appears if a fibre be cut tranfverfly, the ends rink, and 
make the wound gape. Arbuthnot. 

Philofophy that touch’d the heav’ns before, 

Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Pope, 

3. To exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by fhrugging, or con- 
tracting the body. : 

‘There is no particular object fo good, but it may have 
the fhew of fome difficulty or unpleafant quality annexed tu 
it, in refpeét whereof the will may /4riné and decline it. Hooker, 

‘The morning cock crew loud, 

And at the found it runs in hafte away, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


And vanifh’d from our fight. Shake/peare. 
1’ll embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 

"That he fhall fring under my courtefy. Shake/p. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

And the ground /forinks before his treading. Shake/p. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 
Many /rink, which at the firft would dare, 


And be the foremoft men to execute. Daniel. 
I laugh, when thofe who atthe fpear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, rink and fear 
Milton, 


To endure exile, ignon, bonds. 

If a man accuftoms himfelf to ae thofe firft motions to 
good, or /brinkings of his confcience from evil, confcience will 
by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. : South, 
“Fhe Jhrunk upward with unufual] dread, 
And Sn E r Tyber div’d beneath his bed. Dryden. 

"The gold-fraught veffel which mad tempefts beat, 

He fees now vainly make to his retreat ; 

And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 

Shrinks up in filent joy, that he’s not there, 


Dryden, 
Ne CXXXI. 


S HR 


Thh- Gi s but faintly licd’d their pr`y, 
Then loath’d th ir impious food, and wou'd have 4°47" 


away. a Dry d- 2. 
Fal. on: b hcli a ntie b aft at bay, i 
And the vile huntin. ny! Fal. Drydar” 


Inuring children t> tu‘4s.r fome pain, without /» inkir , 1s 
a way to gain firmnefs snd courac >. . 


What happier natires_Z;in at with affiighe, 


ce 


‘The hard inhabitant contend, is right. Pap’. 
To SHRINK. v. a. patticiple paf. />runk, fbrart, or fruit 
To mak to fhrink. Not in ufe. = 


O mighty Czfar! doft thou | e fo low ? 
Are all thy conqucfts, glories, triump!s, fpoils, 
Sh, unk to this little meafure ? Soak fica e. 
‘The fath age fhifts 
Into the lcan and flipper’d pantalonn. 
His youthtul hofe well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his Arun! fhank. Shake/peare. 
If he leflens the revenue, he will alfo rink the necef- 


fity. f Tayr. 
Keep it from coming too long, left it fhould ÆØrink the corn 
in meafure. Aicrtimer. 


SHrink. n. / [from the verb.] 
x Corrugation ; contraction into Icfs compafs. 
‘There 1., in this, a crick, which fecms a forini, or con- 
traction in the body fin-e it was firft formed. lPoodward. 
2. Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 
This publich death, receiv’d with fuch a chear, 
As nota ghb, a look, a/f ink bewrays 
The leaft felt touch of a degencious fcar. Daniel. 
SHRIYNKER. z. f. [from forink.| He who fhrinks. 
SHRI‘VALTY. 2. f. Coirupred for Sire’RiFFAL ri, which fee. 
Jo SHRIVE. v. a. [}cnipan, Saxon.] To hear at confeffion, 
What, talking with a pricft, Jord chamberlain ? 
Your fricnds at Pomfret thcy do need a prieft, 


‘Your honour hath no riving work in hand. Shakefp. 
He fhrives this woman, 
Elfe ne’er could he fo long protraét his {peech. Sha'e/>. 


If he had the condition of a faint, and the c+mplexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fhould ive me than wive med, Shah. 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird and twenty pence prenounc'd with noife, 
When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good fober two pence, and well fo. 
To Suri’veL. v. n. [ fchrompelen, Dutch.] 
anto wrinkles. 
Leaves, if they /arivel and fold up, give them drink. Ewel. 
If fhe fmelled to the frefheft nofegay, it would rivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. Arbuthnat. 
To SHRIVEL. v. a. To contraét into wrinkles. 
He burns the leaves, the fcorching blaft invades 
The tender corn, and /brivels up the blades. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 
And fbrivel’d herbs on with'ring {tems decay. 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 
Undams his watry ftores. 
SHRI'VER. z. /. [from /brive.] A confeffor. 
The ghoftly father now hath done his fhrift, 
When he was made a forever ’°twas for fhift. 
SHROUD. 2. f. [;crud, Saxon. ] 
I. A fhelter; a cover. 
It would warm his fpirits, 
‘To hear from me you had left Antony, 


And put yourfelf under his roud, the univerfal Jand- 
lord. 


Cleaveland. 


To contraét irfelf 


Dr) den. 


D yden. 


Shake/j eare. 
By me invefted witha vail of clouds, 
And fwaddled, as new-born, in fable rouds, 
For thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Sandys. 


he winds 
Blow moift and keen, fhattering the graceful locks . 
Of thefe fair fpreading trees; which bids us feek 
Some better roud, fome better warmth, to cherifh 


Our limbs benumb’d. Ailton. 
2. The drefs of the dead; a winding-fheet. 
Now the wafted brands do glow ; 
W hilft the fcreech owl fcreeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in wo¢ 
In remembrance of a roud. Shakefpeare. 


3- The fail ropes. 
fails. 
I turned back to the maft of the fhip; there I found my 


It feems to be taken fomcetimes for the 


{word among fome of the /Areuds. Sidney. 

The whiten of th> winds, 

Who take the ruftian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafning clamours in the flipp’ry /Arouds, 

That with the hurley death itfelf awakes. Shake/peare 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt; 

And all the /rroxuds wherewith my life fhould fail, 

Are turned to one little hair. Shake/peare. 


24 A A weather- 


A weather- beaten veffel holds 
Gladly tee port, tho’ /brouds and takle torn. 
' The flaming fronds fo dreadful did appear, 
wie ee a wreck could no proportion bear. Dryden. 


he cries of men are mix’d with rattling /brouds, 
Dryden. 


Mi tots 


Seas dafh on feas, and clouds encounter clouds. 
He fummons ftrait his denizens of air ; 
‘The lucid fquadrons round the fails repair : 
Soft o'er the /Areuds aerial whifpers breathe, 
© ‘That feem’d but zephyrs. 
To SHROUD. vV. a. i nouri 
1. To fhelter; to cover from danger. 
Under your beams I will a fafely proud. Spenfer. 
He got himfelf with his fellows to the town of Mege, in 
hope to /roud himfelf, until fuch time as the rage of ane soa 
were a afed. : . 
"The governors of Corfu caufed the fuburbs, which were 
very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks /broud- 
ing themielves in them, fhould with more eafe befiege the 


Pope. 


town. nolles. 
One of thefe trees, with all his young ones, pany Ree 
four hundred horfemen. aleigh. 


Befides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
afpe&t upon their religion, there are others which flily Shroud 
themfelves under the fkirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 

So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did Aroud 


The hope of Rome, and fav’d him in a cloud. WWaller. 
2. To drefs for the grave. 
If I die before thee, /Arcud me 
In one of thee fame fheets. Shake/peare. 


The antient Egyptian mummies were /hrouded in a number 
of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
; W hoever comes to broud me, do not harm 
(| That fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. 
3-. To clothe; to drefs. 
4- To cover or conceal. 
That fame evening, when all /brouded were 
In cacelefs fleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. Spenfer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we’!ll Aroud ourlelves, 
For through this land anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our ftand, . 
Culling the principal. Shake þeare. 
oon, flip behind fome cloud : fome tempeft rife, 
And blow out all the ftars that light the fkies, 
To /hroud my fhame. Dryden. 
‘T hither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 
And on the mountain keep their boift’rous court, 
‘That in thick fhow’rs her rocky fummit /þrouds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
5. To defend; to proteé. 
To SHROUD. v. n. To harbour; to take fhelter. 
If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 
Or fhroud within thefe limits, I fhall know 
Ere morrow wake. i 
SHROVETIDE. z. f- [from rove, the preterite of /brive.] 
SHRO'VETUESDAY. The time of confeffion; the day be- 
fore Afh-wednefday or Lent, on which anciently they went to 
confeffion. 
At fhrovetide to fhroving. Tuffer. 
Surus. z. f- [ycnibbe, Saxon.] 
1. A bufh; a fmall tree. : 
Trees generally fhoot up in one great ftem or body; and 
then at a good diftance from the earth fpread into branches ; 
thus goofcberrics and currans are /brubs; oaks and cherries 
are trecs. Locke. 


Dorne. 


Addijon, 


Milton. 


He came unto a gloomy glade, 
Cover’d with boughs and /brubs from heav’n’s light. Spenf. 
‘Th’ humble ØArub and bufh with frizled hair. Milton. 
All might have been as well brufhwood and rubs. Alere. 
Comedy is a reprcfentation of common life, in low fubjeéts, 
and is a kind of juniper, a /orub belonging to the fpecies of 
cedar. Dryden. 

I’ve liv’d 


Amidtt thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and rubs 

A wretched fuftenaice. Addifon. 
2. [A cant wore] Spirit, acid, and fugar mixed. 
SHRU'BRY. adj. [from fArub.] 
1. Refembling a fhrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, rubby and curled, are the 

effects of immoderate wet. Avortimer. 
2. Full of fhrubs; bufhy. 
Gentle villager, 
What readicft way would bring me to that place ? 


Due weft it rifes from this rubby point. Ailton. 
On that cloud-piercing hill 

Plinlimmon, the goats thcir uhbiy browze 

Gnaw pendent. Philips. 


Jo SHRUGG. V. n. [ fehricsken, Dutch; to tremble.] To ex- 


prefs horror or diffztisfation by motion of the fhoulders ar 
whole body. 


SHU 
Like a fearful decr that looks moft about when he cemes 
to the beft feed, with a frueging kind of tremor through all 
her principal parts, fhe gave thefe words. Sidney. 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of rus- 
ging come over her body like the twinklin:z of the fairest 


among the fixed ftars. Sidney, 
Be quick, thou wert beft 
To anfwer other bufinefs ; rug /? thou malice ? Shatefp. 


He grins, fmacks, /brugs, and fuch an itch endures, 
As prentices or {chool-boys which do know 


Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 
They grin, they Ørug, 
They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they hug. Swift. 


To SHRUG. v. a. “To contract or draw up. 
He brugs his fhoulders when you talk of fecurities. Addijon. 


Zealots will Ærug up their fhoulders. Blount. 
He fErug’d his fturdy back, 
As if he felt his fhoulders ake. fTudibras, 


SHRUG. 2. /. [from the verb.] A motion of the fhoulde:s 
ufually expreffing diflike or averfion. 
And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad, 
To return knowing in the Spanifh Ørug. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues, 
Of heads and fhoulders, nods and fruzs. 
Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a/fbrug, a {cornful fmile, 
With caution us’d may ferve a while. 
SHRUNK. The preterite and part. paflive of rink. 
Leaving the two friends alone, I Arun afide to the Banquct- 
ing houfe where the pictures were. Sidney. 
The wicked foruné for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. I Adaccabees. 
SHRUNKEN. ‘The part. paffive of (ring. ` 
She weighing the decaying plight, 
And /Lrunken finews of her chofen knight; 
Would not a while her forward courfe purfue. Spenfer. 
If there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of mes, poor fhrunken 
things, full of melancholy. Bacon. 
SHU’DDER. v. a. [ fchuddren, Dutch.] To quake with 
fear, or with averfion. 
All the other paffions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair 
And /hudd’ ring fear. Shake/peare. 
‘The fright was general ; but the female band 
With borror /hudd’ring on a heap they run. 
I love,—alas ! I foudder at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 


Cleaveland. 
tdudibras. 


Swift. 


To 


Dryden. 


Sticks at the found. Smith. 
Cæfar will fhrink to hear the words thou utter’ft, 

And /budder in the midft of all his conquetts. Addifen, 
Youth’s bold courage cools, 

Each /hudd’ring owns the genius of the f{chools. Pope. 


Zo SHU’FFLE. wv. a. [ryreling, Saxon, a buftle, a tumult.] 

1. To throw into diforder ; to agitate tumultuoufly, fo as that 
one thing takes the place of another; to confufe 3 to throw 
together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens uffe all in one, 
‘The torrid, with the frozen zone, 
‘Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleaveland. 

From a new /buffing and difpofition of the component 

particles of a body, might not nature compofe a body diffoluble 

in water. Boyle. 

In moft things good and evil lie puffed, and thruft up to- 
gether in a confufed heap; and it is itudy which muft draw 
them forth and range them. South, 

When lots are buffed together in a lap or pitcher, what 
reafon can a man have to prefume, that he fhal) draw a white 
ftone rather than a black. South. 

A glimpfe of moonfhine fheath’d with red, 

A Sbuffied, fullen and uncertain light 

‘That dances thro’ the clouds and fhuts again. Dryden. 

Children fhould not Jofe the confideration of human nature 
in the /huffiings of outward conditions. The more they have, 
the better humoured they fhould be taught to be. Locke. 


We fhall in vain, /puffiing the little moncy we have from 


one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants 3 decay 
of trade will quickly wafte all the remainder. Locke. 
= Thefe vapours foon, miraculous event, 
Shuff'd by chance, and mix’d by accident. Blackmore. 
Shuffd and entangl’d in their race, 
‘They clafp each other. Blackmore. 


He has fhuffied the two ends of the fentence, 
by taking out the middle, makes it fpeak juft as he would 
have it. Atte: bury. 

"Tis in no wife {trange that fuch a one fhould believe, that. 
things were blindly buffed and hurled about in the world 5; 
that the elements were at conitant ftrife with each other. //Zod. 


together, and 


2. Teo 


SHU 


2. To remove, or put by with fome artifice or fraud. 
I cm no other anfwer make, but thanks ; 


And oft goad turns 

Are /huffied off with fuch uncurrent pay. Shake/peare. 
Her mother, 

Now firm for dotor Caius, hath appointed 

‘That he fhall likewife buffle her away. Shakefpeare. 


If any thing hits, we take it to ourielves ; if it mifcarries, 
we buffle it off to our neighbours. L’ Eftrange. 
It was contrived by your enemics, and /buffied into the 
papers that were feiz’d. Dryden. 
If, when a child is queftioned for any thing, he perfits to 
Sbuffie it of€ with a falfhood, he muft be chaftifed. Locke. 
3- To fhake; to diveft. 
In that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have /fouffied off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare. 
4- To change the pofition of cards with refpeét to each other. 
The motions of /bufffing of cards, or cafting of dice, are 


very i ma Bacon. 
e fure in vain the cards condemn, 


Ourfelves both cut and puf? d them. 
s5. To form tumultuoufly, or fraudulently. 
They fent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commiffion, and there ufed to /Auffie up a fummary 
proceeding by examination, without trial of jury. Bacon. 


He foufff'd up a peace with the cedar, in which the Bumeli- 
ans were excluded. 


Prior. 


Ftowel. 
Zo SHUFFLE. U. 7. 
x. To throw the cards into a new order. 
A fharper both bufles and cuts. L’ Eftrange. 


Cards we play 

A round or two, when us’d, we throw away, 

Take a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who cuts or /ouffies with our dirty leaving. Granville. 

2. To play mean tricks; to practife fraud ; to evade fair quef- 
tions. 

I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceffity, am fain to uffe. Shak. 

I have nought to do with that /Suffiing fe&, that doubt 
eternally, and queftion al] things. Glanville. 

‘The crab advifed his companion to give over /auffling and 
doubling, and practife good faith. L’ Eftrange. 

It is an unhappinefs that children fhould be fo much ad- 
dicted to the humour of /buffiing. L’ Eftrange. 

If a fteward be fuffered to run on, without bringing him to 
a reckoning, fuch a fottifh forbearance will teach him to 
Jbuffie, and ftrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

o thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there are fome /buffling excufes made. Burnet. 

‘Tho’ he durft not direétly break his appointment, he made 
many a /buffiing excufe. Arbuthnot, 

Your life, good mafter, 
Mutt buffle for itfelf. 
4- To move with an irregular gait. 
Mincin poetry, 
"Tis like 5, Ål- fore’d gait of a /buffiing nap. Shake/peare. 
SHUFFLE. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
x. Ihe a& of difordering things, or making them take confu- 
fedly the place of each other. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to believe 
that all things were at firft created, and are continually dif- 
pofed for the beft, than that the whole univerfe is mere bung- 
ling, nothing effected for any parpom, but all ill-favouredly 
cobled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude fhuffies of matter. Bentley. 

2. A trick; an artifice. 
The gifts of nature are beyond all fhams and þuffes. L Efir. 
SHU'FFLECAP. n. f [/buffle and cap.) A play at which mo- 


jier Soa fhaken in a hat. 
e loft his money at chuck farthing, /ufflecap, and all- 
Arbuthnot. 


fours. 


SHvuU‘FFLER. 7. /. [from /hbuffie.] He who plays tricks or fhuffies. 
SHU‘’FFLINGLY. adv. [from /uffle.] With an irregular gait. 

I may go /buffiingly, for 1 was never before walked in 
trammels ; yet l fhal] drud and moil at conftancy, ’till I 
have worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden. 

Yo Saun. v. a. [aycuman, Saxon.] To avoid; to decline; 
to endeavour to efcape; to efchew. 


Confider death in itfelf, and nature teacheth Chrift to un 


Shake/peare. 


it. Ffooker. 
The lark ! uns on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble neft lies filent in the field. Waller. 
Birds and beafts can fly their foe : 
So chanticleer, who never faw a fox, 
Yet burd him as a failor puns the rocks Dryden. 


Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obferve him well, 
T houl’'t fun misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear them. Addif. 


S H U 


SHU‘NLESS. adj. [from foun.] Inevitable; unavoidab 
Alone he enter’d Pe 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted ‘ 
With funle/s deftiny. Shakefpeare. 


To SHUT. V. a. preterite, J fut; part. paffive Sout. ittan 
Saxon ; /chutten, Dutch. ] ES j 2 pree 5 


To clofe; fo as to prohibit ingrefs or regrefs ; to make not 
open. 
Kings fhall ut their mouths at him. 
: o a ftrong tower fled all the men and women, and «i 
it to them, and gat them up to the top. ‘Judges. 
We fee more exquifitely with one eye faut than with both 


open; for that the fpirits vifual unite more, and become 
ftronger. 


Bacon. 
She open’d but to four 
Excell’d her pow’r; the gates wide open ftood. Milton. 

2. To inclofe ; to confine. 
Before faith came, we were kept under the law, /but 
up unto the faith, which fhould afterwards be revealed. 
Gai. ni. 


They went in male and female of all flefh; and the Lord 
Sout him in. í 


I. 


Latah. 


Gene/fis. 
3- To prohibit; to bar. 
Shall that be faut to man, which to the beaft 
Is open? Ailton. 


4- To exclude. 
On various feas, not only loft, 


But /but from ev’ry fhoar, and barr’d from ev’ry coaft. Dryd. 
5- Tocontraét; not to keep expanded. 


Harden not thy heart, nor fout thine hand from thy poor 
brother. 


euteronomy. 
6. To SHUT out. Toexclude; to deny admiffion. 
Beat in the reed, 
The jufter you drive it to but off the rain. Tuffer. 
In fuch a night 
O f/hut me out? pour on I will endure. Shake/peare. 
Wifdom at one entrance quite /but out. Milton. 


He in his walls confin’d, 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin’d. Dryden. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneftnefs on 

the contemplation of fome objeéts, that it uts out all other 
thoughts. Locke. 


7- To SHUT up. To clofe; to confine. Up is fometimes little 
more than emphatical. 
Thou haft known my foul in adverfities ; and not /sut me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pfalms. 
Woe unto you fcribes; for you /ut up the kingdom of hea- 
ven againit men. atthew. 
Dangerous rocks /but up the paflage. Raleigh. 
hat barbarous cuftoms ! 
Shut up a defart fhore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel feas. Dryden. 
A lofs at fea, a fit of ficknefs, are trifles, when we confi- 
der whole families put to the fword, wretches /but up in dun- 
ns. Addifon. 
His mother fut up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
her hufband or fon had died. Addifon. 
Lucullus, with a great fleet, faut up Mithridates in Pi- 


tany. Arbuthnot. 
8. To SHUT up. ‘To conclude ; 


The king’s a-bed, 
He is fout up in meafurelefs content. Shake/p. 
Altho’ he was patiently heard as he delivered his embaflage ; 
et, in the butting up of all, he received no more but an info- 
ent anfwer. Knolles. 
To leave you bleft, I would be more accurft, 

Than death can make me; for death ends our woes, 

And the kind grave /fouts up the mournful fcene: Dryden. 

When the fcene of life is but up, the flave will be above 
his mafter, if he has aéted better. Collier. 

To SHUT. v. m To be clofed; to clofe itfelf. 
SHut. Participial adje&tive. Rid; clear; free. 
We muft not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get /out of him. L’ Eftrange. 
SHUT. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
x. Clofe; a&t of fhutting. 
I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the flaves: but had for anfwer, 
That fince the fut of evening none had feen him. Dryden, 
2. Small door or cover. 

The wind- is charged by the forcible compreffion of 
air, the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls or 
Jbuts within, to ftop the vents by which it was admitted. W7/é. 

In a very dark chamber, ac a round hole, about one third 
part of an inch broad, made in the faut of a window, I placed 
a glafs prifm. Newton. 

here were no /buts or {topples made for the animal’s ears, 

that any loud noife might awaken ic. Ray. 

SHUTTER. 2. [> [from /hut.] 
I. One that fhuts. 


2. A 


SIC 


_. vyer; asdoor. 
The wealthy, P i 
In lofty litters born, read and write, _ 
Or lec ateafe, the utters make it night. : gat moras 
SHUTTLE. z. f. [/chiet{/poele, Dutch ; /kutul, Iflandick. ] f e 
inffrument with which the weaver fhoots the crofs threads. 
I know [fe is a utte. : _ Shakefpeare. 
Like futtles through the loom, fo fwiftly glide 


= MM? feather’d hours. - Be Pi ee 
hat curious loom does chance by ev’ning {fpread ! 
NVith what ine futtle weave the virgin’s thread, 


WV hich like the fpider’s net hangs o’er the mead ! Blackm. 
SHU‘’TTLECOCK. a [See SHirTrLecock.] A cork ftuck 
with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with balliards far unfit, 
With fouttlecocks mificeming manly wit- 
SHY. adj. [/ehowe, Dutch; /chifo, Tauson- , 
x. Referved; not familiar; not free of be aviour. 
She is reprefented in fuch a/y retiring pofture, and covers 
her bofom with one of her hands. F s Addifon. 
What makes you fo fy, my good friend ? “‘here’s no ras 
loves you better Pa bo Arbuthnot. 
ious; wary ; chary. = 
äi gata fy of paiol EER corrofive liquors in the prepa- 
ration of medicines. MERAS ; oyle. 
We are not “Ay of affent to celeftial informations, becaufe 


Spenfer. 


were hid from ages. ; Glanville. 
they Wwe grant, although he had much wit, i 
E?’ was very /bhy of ufing it, 
As being loth to wear it out, ; 
And therefore bore it not about. Fiudibras. 


. eeping at a diftance; unwilling to approach. 
Ka iy feow was the duke; and, I believe, I know the 
caufe of his withdrawing- Shakefpeare. 
The bruife impofthumated, and afterwards turned to a 
ftinking ulcer, which made every body /Ay to come near her. 
Arbuthnot. 
‘The horfes of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer fay, but would come up to my very fect, with- 
out ftarting. . ARREAK Gulliver. 
But when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, i 
Like a y ghoft, it vanifhes away. _ Norris. 
4. Sufpicious; jealous; unwilling to fuffer near acquaintance. 
Princes are, by wifdom of ftate, fomewhat fy of their fuc- 
ceffors ; and there may be fuppofed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tendernefs that way more than in kings. Wotton. 
I know you /by to be ob ig’d, 
And ftill more loth to be oblig’d by me. 
Sr BILANT. adj. ( ftbilans, Latin.) Hiffing. í 
It were eafy to add a nafal letter to each of the other pair 
of lifping and /fbilant letters. ; i Holder. 
SIBILA’ TION. 2. f- [iom fibilo, alee a e ne 3 
' ched in water, give a /ffbilation or hiffing found. 
A ae Bacon’s Natural Fiiffory. 
A pipe, a little moiftened on the infide, maketh a more 
folemn found than if the pipe were dry; but yet with a iweet 
degrec of fibilation or malas Bacon. 
S1r‘cAMORE. 7. f. [frcamorus, Latin. A tree. 
Of trees you have the palm, olive, and fcamore. Peacham. 
To SVYCCATE. v. a. [ ficco, Latin.] “To dry. : 
SiccA’rion. 2. f- rom Ped The act of drying. 
Sicci’Fick. adj. [ frecus and fio, Latin.] Caufing drinefs. , 
Si’ceiry. n. f. [frecité, Fr. ficcitas, from ficcus, Latin.] Dri- 
nefs; aridity ; want of moifture. 
‘That which is coagulated by a firy ficcity will fuffer coli- 
quation from an aqueous humidity, as falt and fugar. 
i Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The reafon fome attempt to make out from the /iccity and 
drinefs of its fefh. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
In application of medicaments confider what degree of heat 
and /iccity is proper- : Wifeman. 
SICE. M. S- p French.] The number fix at dice. 
y ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice 5 
To fhun ames-ace, that {wept my ftakes away. 
Sicu. adj. Such. See Sucn. 
thought the foul would have made me rich; 
But now I wote it is nothing /ich 5 i 
For either the fhepherds been idle and ftill, 
And led of their fheep what they will. 
SICK. adj. [yeoc, Saxon; feck, Dutch.] - 
- Afflicted with difcafe. oe 
Tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the fick and feeble parts of France. 

In poifon there is phyfick; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me fick, 
Being Ack, hath in fome meafure made me well. Shake/p. 

Cafius, I am fick of many griefs. Shakée/p. 
Ammon was fo vexed, that he fell fick for Tamar. 2 Sa. Ul. 

Where’s the ftoick can his wrath appeafe, 
To fee his country fick of Pym’s difeafe ? Cleaveland. 


Southern. 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


Shuke/p. 


S 4d C 


Defpair - 

Tended the /fcé, bufieft from couch to couch. ALi st m. 
A fpark of the man-killing trade 

Fell fck. Dryden. 


Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a man’s life, 

than the difparity we often find in him A4 and well. Pape. 

2. Difordered in the organs of digefticn; ill in itu- 
mach. 

3. Corrupted. 

What we oft do beft, 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
ot ours, or not allow’d: what worit, as ofc 
Hitting a groffer quality, is cried up 
For oe beft a ” 
4. Difgufted. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men : 
But rather fhew a-while like fearful war, 
‘To diet rank minds ffc of happinefs, 
And purge th’ obftru€tions, which begin to ftop 
Our very veins of life. Shakefpeare. 
He was not fo fick of his mafter as of his work. ZL’ E/frange. 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, 
Now /cå alike of envy and of praife ? Pope. 
Yo Sick. v. z. [from the noun.] To ficken; to take a dif- 
eafe. Not in ufe. 
A little time before 
Our great grandfire Edward /ck’d and died. 
To SICKEN. v. a. [from fick. ] 
x. To make fick ; to difeafe. 
W hy fhould one earth, one clime, one ftream, one breath, 
Raife this to ftrength, and ficken that to death ? Prior. 
2. To weaken; to impair. 
Kinfmen of mine have 
ar this fo ficken’d their eftates, that never 
hey fhall abound as formerly. 

To SICKEN. V. n. 

1. To grow fick ; to fall into difeafe. ; 
I know the more one fickens, the worfe he is. Shake/p. 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe that attended, 

jickened upon it, and died. Bacon, 
Meerly to drive away the time, he ficken’d, 
Fainted, and died; nor would with ale be quicken’d. 

Ailton. 


the 


StLateficares 


Shakefp. 


Shake/peare, 


2. To be fatiated ; to be filled to difguft. 
‘Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Even ’till dakusa ficken, anfwer me 
To what I afk you. 
3- Tobe difgufted, or difordered with abhorrence. 
The ghofts repine at violated night, 
And curfe th” invading fun, and ficken at the fight. Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languifh. 
Ply’d thick and clofe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy waftes away : 
So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 


Shake/peare. 


And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden, 
Abftra& what othérs feel, what others think ; 
All pleafures ficken, and all glories fink. Pope. 


SICKER. adj. [ ficcr, Welfh; Jeker, Dutch.] Sure; certain ; 
Being fome honeft curate, or fome vicar, 
Content with little, in condition ficker. 
Si’CKER. adv. Surely; certainly. 
Sicker thou’s but a lazy loord, 
‘And rekes much of thy fwink, 
‘That with fond terms and witlefs words, 
‘To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer. 
SV’V’CK LE. z. f- [yicol, Saxon; /ckel, Dutch, from Secale, or 
paias Latin. ] he hook with which corn is cut ; a reaping 
ook. 
God’s harveft is even ready for the /fck/e, and all the fields 


Spenfer. 


ellow long ago. Spenfer. 
4 = Time fhould never, penje 
In life or death, their fortunes fever ; 
But with his rufty fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Fludibras. 


When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no more benefit 
from the funfhinc. South. 
O’er whom time gently fhakes his wings of down, 


K Till with his filent feéle they are mown. Dryden. 
S SEEEN AN: $x. JS- [from fickle.] A reaper. 
You funburnt fcklemen, of Auguft weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 
Shake/peare. 
Their fcklers reap the corn another fows. andys. 
Si’cKLingEss. 7. f. [from /fickly.] Difpofition to ficknefs; habi- 
tual difeafe. 
Impute 
His words to wayward /ck/ine/s ard age. Shate/p. 


Next 
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Next compare the fckline/s, healthfulnefs, and fruitfulnefs of 


of the feveral years. Graunt. 
SrcKkLY. adv. [from fick.] Notin health. 
We wear our health but _/.4/ in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shakefpeare. 


Srcx.y. adj. [from _fck.] 
x. Not healthy ; not found; not well; fomewhat difordered. 
I’m fall’n out with more headier will, : 
To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 


For the found man. Shakefpeare. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 
For he went fickly forth. Shake/peare. 
A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my /ickly heart. Shake/peare. 
The moon grows /ckly at the fight of day, 
And early cocks have fummon’d me away. Dryden. 


‘Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 
Wor do his wings with fckly feathers droop. 
W ould we know what health and eafe are worth, 
ene that is fki, orin pain, and we have the price. 
There affe@tation, with a fck/fy mien, 
Shows in her cheek the rofes of eighteen; 
PraGtis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide, 
Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride. 
When on my fickly couch 1 lay, 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Then Stella ran to my relief. 
2. Faint; weak; languid. 
To animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expects that ray 5 
In vain France hopes the fici light 
Should fhine near W illiam’s fuller day. Prior. 
Jo Si’cKLy¥, v.a. [from the adjeétive.] To make difeafed; to 
taint with the hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 
The native hue of refolution 


Dryden. 
let us afk 
Grew. 


Pope. 


Sw ft. 


Is ficklied o’er with the pale caft of thought. Shake/peare. 
Si’cxness. 2. f. [from fk. ] 
r. State of being difeafed. 
I do lament the /ckue/s of the king, 
As loth to lofe him. Shakepeare. 


2. Difeafe; malady. 
My people are with /ickline/s much enfeebled, 
My numbers leffen’d. Shakefpeare- 
Himfelf took our infirmities, and bare our /rckneffes. Mat. 
When I fay every /ckne/s has a tendency to death, I mean 
every individual fckne/s as well as every kind. Watts. 
Truft not too much your now refiftlefs charms 5 
Thofe age or fickne/s foon or late difarms. 
3- Diforder in the organs of di ion. 
SIDE. n.f- [yive, Saxon; fijde, Dutch.] 
x1. «ahe eo of animals fortified by the ribs. 
hen two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory fides frefh bleeding fiercely fret. 
The clamour much, 
Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly ° 
2. Any part of any body oppofed to any other part. 
he tables were written on both their fides; on the one fide 
and on the other. Exodus, xxxii. I5- 
T'he force of thefe outward ftreams might well enough ferve 
for the turning of the fcrew, if it were fo that both its /ides 
would equiponderate. Wilkins. 
3- Theright or left. 


. Margin; edge; verge. 
* Or ci trydaf es” wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perfian EN d 
Poa wretch! on ftormy feas to lofe thy life 5 
For now the flowing tide 
Had brought the b nearer to the fide. 
‘The temple of Diana chafte, 
A fylvan fcene, with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the fides, and in the midft a lawn. Dryden. 
I could fee perfons drefled in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, lying down by the fides of fountains. Mddifon. 
5. Any kind of local refpect. 
They looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


Thomfen. 


Rafcommon. 


Dryden. 


Of Paradife. Milton. 
If our fubftance be indeed divine, 
And cannot ceafe to be, we are at worft 
On this fide nothing. ' Milton. 
6. Party; intereft; fa&tion ; feét. 

To take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her fifter Guneril 5 

And hardly fhall I carry out my fide, 

Her hufband being alive. Shakefpeare. 
Their weapons only 

Seem’d on our fide; but for their fpirits and fouls, 

This word rebellion, it had froze them up, 

As fifh are in a pond. Shakef/peare. 

Favour, cuftom, and at laft number, will be on the fide of 

grace. Sprat. 
Ne CXXXI. 


SID 


Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy; 
Who rever fo much hurt had done him, 
“a a ua did falling on him. lud bra: 
n the ferious part of the i , f 
eaer ee p poetry advantage is w ma x on 
That perfon, who fills their chair, has juftly gai 
of all fides by the impartiality of his babaviour = ane 
Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, defpair à 
Whilft on his fide he reckons half the fair. Lickel. 
Some valuing thofe of their own fide, or mind T 
Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind: ` 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praife ourfelvesin other men. 
He from the tafte obfcene reclaims our youth 
And fets the paffions on the fde of truth ; “ 
Forms the foft bofom with the gentleft art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pepe. 
7. Any part placed in contradiftinétion or oppofition to another 
It is ufed of perfons, or propofitions refpecting each other. j 
There be a fharp and cruel fight, many being flain and 
wounded on both /des. Knolles. 
The plague is not eafily received by fuch as continually are 
about them that have it: on the other fide, the plagu: taketh 
fooneft hold of thofe that come out of a freth air. 
Iam too well fatisfied of my own weaknefs to be pleafed 
with any thing I have written; but, on the other fide, my rea- 
fon tells me, that what I have long confidered may be as juft as 
what an ordinary judge will condemn. D: ydin. 
My fecret wifhes would my choice decide; 
But open juftice bends on neither fide. Dryden. 
It is granted on both fides, that the fear of a Deity doth uni- 


den. 


Pope. 


acon. 


verfally poffefs the minds of men. T.llot{on 
Two nations ftill purfu’d i 
Peculiar ends, on each fide refolute 
To fy conjunétion. Pb lips. 


SIDE. adj. [fromthe noun.] Lateral; oblique; not direét; be- 
ji Sa either fide. i 
hey prefume that the law doth fpeak with all indi 
that the law hath no fide refpecé to the r perfons. perro eh 
‘Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two fide pofts, and 
on the upper door poft of the houfes. Exodus, xii. 7. 
People are fooner reclaimed by the Aide wind of a furprize 
than by downright admonition. L Ejtranze. 
One mighty fquadron with a fide wind fped. Dryden. 
“The parts of water, beng eafily feparable from each other, 
will, by a fide motion, be eafily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of ae E Locke. 
What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel them 
fo ftrongly with a tranfverfe fide blow againft that tremendous 
weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a falling. 
- Bertley. 
He not only gives us the full profpeéts, but feveral unex- 
pected peculiarities, and fide views, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Pope. 
My fecret enemies could not forbear fomeexpreffions, which 
m y a fide wind neg on me. Swift. 
o Sipe. v.n. [from the noun. To take a ; 
in a faĉ&tion. ‘ 7 ree aera 
Vex'd are the nobles who have fided 
In gr eres 
All rifing to great place is by a winding ftair; and if there 
be faétions, it is good to fidea man’s felf whilt rifing, and 
balance himfelf when placed. Bacon. 
As foon as difcontents drove men into dings, as ill humours 
fall to the difaffected part, which caufes inflammations, fo did 
all who affe&ted novelties adhere to that fide, King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
require a brain free from all inclination to fiding, or affection 
to opinions for the authors, before they would be well un: er- 


Shake/peare. 


ftood. Di, by. 
Not yet fo dully defperate ais 
To fide againit ourfelves with fate; 
As criminals, condemn’d to fuffer, 
Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. tdudibras. 


The princes differ and divide; 
Some follow law, and fome with beauty /de. Granv. lle. 
It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old poet revolting from its 


original fenfe, and.fiding with a modern fubject. Addi fon. 
All fide in parties, and begin th’ attack. ope. 


‘Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her scart “a proceeded, either abfented themfelves where 


the whole caufe depended, or fided withthe enemy. Swift. 
The re part of thofe who now fide againit the court, 
will probably be more temperate. Swift. 


SYDEBOARD. n.f: [fide and board.] ‘The fide table on which 
conveniencies are placed for thofe that eat at the other table. 
Ata ftately fideboard by the wine 
‘That fragrant {mell diffus’d. 
No fideboards then with gilded plate were dre’ à, 
No {fweating flaves with maffive difhes prefs’d. 
24 B 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 
The 
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‘The fnow white damafk enfigns are difplay’d, 


And glitt’ring falvers on the /ideb-ard laid. Kinz. 
‘The thining beard, and the burnifh’d plate, ‘ 
Let other minifters, great Anne, require. T’rior. 


Scipio Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver 
veffels, tothe v. lue of 119664. 15 s. od. a quantity exceeded 
afterwards by the /id:boards of many private tables. 

Arbuthnot. 
SYDEBOX. 7. f. [ fide and box.] Seat for the ladies on the fide of 
the theatre 
W hy round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus? 
Why bows the fidel ox from its inmoft rows? Pope. 
SYDEFLY. n.f. An infe&. 

From a rough whitifh maggot, in the inteftinum reétum of 

horfes, the fiuefly proceeds. Der ham. 
Zo Si‘pLe. v. n. [from fide.) To go with the body the narroweft 


way. 

The chaffering with diffenters is but like opening afew vw ick- 
ets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a time, 
and that not without ftooping and /ali.g, and fqueezing his 
bod Swift. 

paffed very gently and fidling through the two principal 
ftreets. Gulli- er. 
A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s clofet, fome fidling, 
and others upfide down, the better to adjuft them to the pan- 
nels. Sw fi. 
S1’'DELONG. adj. [fide and Jong.] Lateral; not in 
front; not direct. 
She darted from her eyes a fidelo lance, 
Juft as fhe fpoke, and, ike her waris it flew ; 
Seem’d not to beg what fhe then bid me do. 
The deadly wound is in thy foul: 
When thou a tempting harlot do`ft behold, 
And when fhe cats on thee a fidelong glance, 
Thn try thy heart, and tell me if it dance? Dryden. 
‘The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines is the at- 
traction of the fun, and an oblique or fidelong impulfe. Locke. 
The kifs fnatch’d hafty from the fidelong maid. Thon fon. 
SIDELONG. adu. 
1. Laterally ; obliquely; notin purfuit; not in oppofition. 
As if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had pufh’d a mountain from his feat, 


oblique; 


Dryden. 


Half funk with all his pines. Milton. 
Asalion, bounding in his var, 
With force augmented bears again his prey, 
Sidelong to feize. Dryden. 
2. On the fide. 


If it prove too wet, lay your pots /idelong ; but fhade thofe 
which blow from the afternoon fun. Evelyn. 


SIDER. n.f. See CIDER. 
SVpERAL adj. [irom fidus, Latin.] Starry; aftral. 
‘Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though flow, produc’d 
Like change on fea and land, /dera/ blaft, 
Vapour and mift, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and peftilent ! 
‘The muft gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 
‘The vernal nippings and cold /ide: al blafts. Philips. 
SY’DERATED. a7. [from f/Aderatus, Latin.}] Blafted; planet 
ftruck. 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, /iderated, and mortified, be- 
come black; the radical moifture, or vital fulphur, fuffering 
an extinétion. . Brown. 
SYDERATION. 7. f. [fiderationg French; Aderatio, Latin.] 
A fudden mortification, or, as the common people call ir, 
a blaft; or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in an apo- 
lexy. 
j The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a mortifi- 
cation or fideration in the parts of plants on which they i 
ay. 
S1'DESADDLE. 7. f. [fide and f/add.z.] A woman’s feat on herfe- 
back. 
SI DESMAN. n.f. [fide and man.] An affiftant to the church- 
warden. 
A gift of fuch goods, made 
fidefinen or veltry, is void. 
Si’ DEWAYS. ? [from fide 


Afi'ton. 


by them with the confent of the 
Ayl He. 
and way, or wife] Laterally; on 
St‘DEWISE. one fide. 
The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Eide-vays, as on a dying bed; 
And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears, 
Prove to be prefaging tears. ~ Aton. 
If in the third experiment the image of the fun fhould be 
drawn out into an oblong form, cither by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other cafual inequality of the refractions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraction made /de- 
Vays, he drawn out as much in breadth by the like dilatation of 
the rays, er other cafual inequality of the refraction /deways. 
Newton. 
9 
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SEGE, n. f. { fiege, French.i 
xr. Lheact of befetting a fortificd place; a teague: 
Our ceftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fege tofcorn: here lct them lic, 

Till famine eat them up. Shat+/peare, 

It feemed, by the manner of thcir proceeding, thar the 
Turks purpofed rather by long / ge than by the aflault to take 
the town. Knolle . 

‘The more I fee pleafures about me, fo much more I feel 

‘Torment within me, as from thc hatcful fege 

Of contraries. 

x. Any continued endeavour to gain poficffion. 
Beat away the bufy meddling fier d, 

‘That lays {trong f ge unto this wretch’s foul, 

And from his bofom purge this black de‘p.ir. se a 

Give me fo much of your time, in exchurg: of it, as to ay 
an amiable frege to the honeity of Ford’s wife. S/ ate p. 

Love ftood the fege, and would not yie’ I his breat. Dyrsaen. 

3- [Stege, French } Seat; throne. Obfolcee. : 
rawing to him the eyes of all around, 
From lofty fe e be an thefe words aloud to f und. 
4. Place; clafs; rank. Obfolcte. 
I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal /ege. 
Your fum of parts 

Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of t .e unworthicft fege. Shbaksfbeare. 

5. [S’ege, French.] Stool. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, and accompanicth the 
inconvertible portion unto the fiege. £ rown. 

To SIEGE. v a. [ feger, French, from the noun ] To befiege. 
A word not now in ufe, 
Him he had long oppreft with tort, 
And faft imprifoned in f gcd fort.” Sp afr. 
Sirve.2./. [from ff.) Hau or lawn ftrained upon a boup, by 
which flower is feparated from bran, or fine powder fiom 
coarfe ; aboulter; a fearce. 
Th»; counfel 
Falls now into my ears as profitlefs 


G 


Milton, 


Sp: r fer. 


Sha Tefhe.n e. 


As water in a feve. Shake/peare. 
In a feve I’ thither fail, 

‘And like a rat without a rail, 

Pil do—l’H do —I’!l do. Sh2kefpeare. 

An innocent found a feve, and prefently fell to ftoppi: g the 
holes. L £11 ar ge. 

If life funk through you like a leaky /eve, 
Accufe yourfelf you liv’d not while you might. “Dryden. 


To SIFT. vw. a. [yipean, Saxon; fi ten, Dutch.] 
x. Io fepar te by a fieve. 
Inthe /fting of fuch favour all that came cut could not be 


expecied to be pure meal, but muft have a mixture of padar and 
bran. 


d$ onon. 
2. To feparate; to part. 
When yellow fands are {ted from below, 
‘The glittring billows give a gok en fhow. Dry ten. 


3- To examine; to try. 
We have /fted your objections againft thofe pre-eminences 
royal. Hooker. 
AN which the wit of Calvin could from thence Craw, by 
Sifting the very utmoft fentence and fyilable, is no more than 
that certain fpeeches feem to intimatc, that all Chriftian 
churches ought to have their elderfhbips. fio2Ker. 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were Aif ed, 
‘The king thy fovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart. 
As n.aras I could Aft him on that argument. 
Opportunity l here have hai 
‘Totry thce, Aft thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant . Milton. 
One would think, that every member who embraces with ve- 
hemence the principles of either of t! efe parties, had thor .ughiy 
jifted and examined them, and was fecretly coi, inced of their 
preference to thee he rejects. Addifon. 
SIFTER. 2.f. [from _ “/t.} He who fifts. 
Sic was ufed by the Saxons for viétory : Sigbert, famous for vic- 
tory; Sigward, victorious preferver; Sizard, conquering tem- 
per: and almoft in the fame fenfe are Nicocles, Ni somysachus, 
Nicander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, &c. Gibfon. 
To SIGH. v.n. [yican, picezzan, Saxon; /xciicn, Dutch] To 
emit the breath audibly, asin grief. 
I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sicgh’d truer breath. 
I'll not.be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 
‘To fhake the head, relent, and Az, and yield 
To Chriftian interceffors. Shakef} aara 
He fighed deeply in bis fpirit, and faith, why doti this gene. 
ration feek after a fign? Adark viii. 12. 
For the oppreffion of the poor, for the fghing of the need; 
will I arife. Pj. xii. 5, 


Happig 


St al efpeare. 
Sbake p. 


Shake/peare. 


SIG 


Happier he, 
Who feeks not pleafure through neceffity, 
Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d, 
And chafing, {gs to think themfelves are chas’d. 


Dryden. 
‘The nymph too longs to be alone; 
Leaves all the fwains, and Agbs for one. Prior. 


Thus fghed he away the melancholy night. 
To SIGH. v.a. To lament; to mourn. 
Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall blefs her name, and /gé her fate. Prior. 
Sicn. n. /- [from the verb.] A violent and audible emiffion of 
the breath which has been long retained, as in fadnefs. 
Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping my figbs im- 


prifoned; full often have the tears I drove back from mine eyes, 
turned back to drown my heart, 


Arb. and Pope. 
Not in ufe. 


Sidney. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs; 
Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lover’s eyes. par 0 
What a fg is there! The heart is forely charg’d. bakefp- 


Laughing, if loud, ends in a decep 4,4; and all pleafures have 
a fting in the tail, though they carry beauty on the face. 


Taylor. 
In Venus’ temple, on the fides were feen 
Iffuing figs, that fmok’d along the wall. D: yden. 


SIGHT. /. [zer őe, Saxon; ficht, geficht, Dutch.] 
x. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of feeing. 


If bees go forth right to a place, they muft needs have / +t. 


Bacon. 
© lofs of fight, of thee I moft complain! 

Blind among enemies, O worfe than chains, 

Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age! Milton. 
“Things invilible to mortal 4:42. Milton. 
T'is {till the fame, although their airy fhape 

All but a quick poetic fight efcape. Denham. 
My eyes are fomewhat dimith grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your donya adapts my /24t. Swift. 

2. Open view; a fituation in wh.ch nothing obftru&s the eye. 
Undaunted Hotfpur 

Brings on his army, eager unto fight, . 

And plac’d the fame before the king in /gdr. Daniel. 
ffi. neas caft his wond’ring eyes around, 

And all the Iyrrherte army had in fight, 

Stretch’d on the f{pacious piain from left to right. Dryden. 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 

He’s dipt for certain, and plays leaft in fighr- Dryden. 

3. A&t of feeing or see Bs 2 
Nine things to /ght required are ; 
The pow’r to fee, the light, the vifible thing, 
eing n tteo {mall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 

Cle r fpace and time, the form diftinét to bring. Davies. 
Mine eye purfu'’d him ftill, but under fhade 

Loft fight ot him. ~ M1 lten. 


What form of death could him affrighr, 
Who unconcern’d, with ftedfatt Aight, 
Could view the furges mounting fteep, 
And montfters rolling ip the deep! Dryden. 
Havi’ g little knowl of the circumftances of thofe St. Paul 
writ to, it is not ftrange that many things lie concealed to us, 
which they who were concerned in the letter underftood at firft 
fight. Locke. 
4- otice; knowledge. 


It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, upon an 


affurance that it fhould never come to any one’s fight but her 
own. 


5. Eye; intrument of aig od 
From the depth of hell they lift their fdr, 
And ata diftance fee fuperior light. _ Dryden. 
6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other point fixed to guide the 
eye: as, the /ghts of a quadrant. 
‘Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire fparkling through /ghts of fteel. Shake/p. 
7. Spectacle; fhow; thing wonderful to be feen. 
“Thus are my eyes {till captive to one _/24r; 
Thus all my th hts are flaves to one thought ftill. Sidney. 
Them feem’d they never faw a fight fo fair 


Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
Them heavenly born. 


Wake. 


Spen/fer. 
Not an eye 
Bat is a-weary of thy common fight, 
Saye mine, which hath defir’d to fee thee more. Shake/p. 


Mofes faid, I will turn afide and fee this great fest, why the 
bufh is not burnt. es: Sle Zs 
I taok a feluccg at Naples to carry me to Rome, that I 
might not run over the fame /ghts a fecond time. Addifon. 
Not proud Sayanpa yields a nobler /fighr, 
‘Though gods affembled grace his tow’ring height, 
Than, what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleffings, all thofe gods appear. 
Before you pafs th’ imiaginary fights 
Of lords and earls, and dakes and garter’d knights, 
While the {pread fan v’erfhades your clofing eyes, 
. Then give one flirt, and all the vifion flies, 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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SVGHICD. adj. {from fglr.] Secing in = particular maiia e, 
It is ufed only in compofition, as g scijt bt -, wo tfhobt d. 

As they might, to avoid the weath r, pull the px r's tie 
coach up clofe, fo they might put each end di wn, sls- se nain 
as difcovered and open fighted as on he ri beck. ost io 

The king was very quick fzhied in obfersing dificu'tic ^, o: d 
raifing objections, and very flow in maftcring them. C «+ “> 

SVGHTFULNEss. n.f. [from fight and /ulZ. } erfp.curt*5; © ~al- 
nefs of fight. Notin ufe. 
But ftill, although we f:il of perfe&t rightful-cfs, 

Seek we to tame thefe childifh fuperfluities ; 

Let us not wink, though void of puri t fightfu.n ji. 

S’Gururss. adj. [from /ghrt.] 
t. Wanting fight; blind. 
‘The latent tracts, the giddy hcizhts explore, 

OF all who blindly creep, or /g/t/ fs foar. 

2. Notfightly; offenfive to the eye; unpleafing to k ok at. 
Full of unpleafing blots and figli? J Rains, 
Patch’d with foul moles, and eye offending marks. S? ak. P- 
SYGHTLY. adj. [from /g t.] llcafing to the eye; 
the view. 
It lies as fightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides fhews upon an afs. Sh:'’*JYeare. 


‘Their having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is moics 2h /y 
and ufeful. alse. 


A great many brave fight) horfes were brought out, a d only 
one plain nag that mde tort. Lo's flange. 


W e have thirty men.bers, the moft fghi/, of all her mi jeity’s 


Etat y- 


Poje. 


itrikin,s to 


fubje&s: we eleéed a prcfident by his he:ghr. Adui on 
SGIL. n. f- [ fiitllum, Latin. Seal. 
orcerieés to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 
And figiis fram’d in planetary hours. Də, den. 


SIGN. n f [figre, French; fig un, Latin. ] 
1. A token of any thing; that by which anv thing is fhown. 
Signs mutt refemble the things they fignity. Ll oker. 
Signs for communication may be conrrived from any variety 
of objects of one kind appertain ng to cither fenfe. Lide . 
I o exprefs the paffions which are feited in the heart Ly» ut- 
ward Æ as, is one great precept of the painters, and very diffi- 
cult to perform. 1} rjd ri. 
hen any one ufes any term, he may have in hi~ mind a 
determined idea which he makes tt the fin of, and to wiich 
he fhould keep it fteadily an'.exed. 
2. A wonder; a miracle. 
If they wi'l not heaken to the voice of the firft figu, they 
will not believe the fatter fg». ix. iv. 8. 
Cover thy face that thou fce not; for I have fer thee tor a 
fign unto Ifrael. 6. 
Compell’d by fens and judgments dire. Ads.ton. 
3- A picture hung ata door, to give notice what is fold within. 
I found my mifs, ftruck hands, and pray'’d him tel, 
‘To bold acquaintance ftill, where he did dwell ; 
He barely nam’d the ftreet, piomis’d the wine; 
But his kind wife gave me the very f n. 
Underneath an alehoufe paultry fgn. 
‘True forrow’s like to wine, 
T hat which is good does never need a fign. Such g. 
Writ and fancy are not employed in any one articie fo much 
as that of contriving zns to hang ovcr houlcs. 
A monument; a memorial. 


‘The fire devoured two hundred ani fifty men, and they b-- 
came a fen. Nur. xasi. 
5. A conftellation in the zodiack. 
There ftay until the twelve celeftial Ans 


Have ol a about their annual reckoning. Shatef care. 
e 


Now did fign reign, and the conflcllation was come, 
under which Perkin fhou!d appear 


Lolek 


Ezek. xii. 


Der nr. 
Sl akefreare. 


Suse. 
4- 


10. 


Bacon. 
After ev’ry foe fubdu’d, the fun 
‘Thrice through the /gzs his annual race fhall run. Dr)d.n. 
6. Note of rcfemblance. 
7- Enfign. 
The enfign of Meffiah blaz‘d, 
Aloft by angels borne, his fg in heaven. AL it n. 


8. Typical reprefentation; fymbol. 
he holy fymbols or _/gzs are not barely fignificative; but 
what they reprefent is as certainjy delivered so us as the fymbwols 
themilelves. B: er ewood. 
A fubfcription of one’s name: as, a fign manual, 
To SIGN. v. a. [ figno, Latin. ] 
xr. To mark. 
You fign your place and calling in full feeming 
With meeknefs an: hum lity; but your heart 
Is cramm’'d with airogancy. 


Shuhe/peare. 
2. [Signer, French.] “To ratify by hand or feal. 
Be pleas’d to frn thefe papers: they are all 
Of great concern ! D? yden. 


3. To betoken; to fignify; to reprefent typically. 
The facraments ard f, mbols are juft fuch as they feem ; but 
becaufe they are made to be figns of a fecret myftery, they re- 
ceive the names of what themfelves do fign. l alr. 
SYGNAL. gs (fgnal, French; je nare, Spanifh.] Notic: 
given by a fign; a fign that gives notice. 


The 
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The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, the brighr track of his Arey car, 

Gives fgnal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

carce the dawning day began to fpring, 

As at a fignal giv’n, the ftreets with clamours ring. Dryden. 

S ’GNAL. adj. [fenal, French.] Eminent; memorable; re- 
markable. 

He was efteemed more by the parliament, for the figna? acts 
of cruelty committed upon the Irith. Clarendon. 

The Thames frozen twice in one year, fo as men to walk 
on it, isa v Z accident. Swift. 

Sicna‘iity. n.f. [from fignal.] Quality of fomething remark- 
able or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its gna- 
Zity, the firt was natural, arifing from phyfical caufes. Brown. 

It feems a fgnality in providence, in ereéting your fociety in 
fuch a juncture of dangerous humours. Glanville. 

To SYGNALIZE. V a. E analer French.] To make eminent ; 
eo make remarkable. 
any, who have endeavoured to /gnalize themfelves by 
works of this mature, plainly difcover that they are not ac- 
quainted with the moft common fyftems of arts and safe 
tjon. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having fgnalized his valor and for- 
tune in defence of his country, or by the practice of popular 
arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the poopie, 

Tift. 
S1c’nactzry. adv. [from fgzal] Eminently; remarkably ; ae 
morably. 

Perfons fignally and eminently obliged, yet miffing of the 
utmoft of their greedy defigns in {wallowing both gifts and giver 
too, inftead of thanks for received kindnefles, have betook 
themfeives to barbarous threatnings. South. 

Sicwa‘rion. 2 f: [from figno, Latin.] Sign given; aét of be- 
tokening. 

A keriso Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a figration, 
he raifed urfto a lunary reprefentation. roun. 

SYGNATURE. n- [- ( fignature, Fr. fignatura, from figno, Lat.] 
1. A fign or mark impreffed upon any thing; a ftamp; a mark. 

‘The brain being well furnifhed with various traces, figna- 
tures, and nage will have a rich treafure always ready to be 
offered to the foul. Watts. 

That natural and indelible Ty reisa of God, which human 
fouls, in their firft origin, are fuppofed to be ftampt with, we 
have no need of in difputes againtt atheifm. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot ftamp the r race 

With Agnatures of fuch majeftick grace. Pope. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by which 
their mature or particular ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impreffion and fignatures of their motions: the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacon. 

Some plants bear a very evident figvature of their nature and 
ufe. Afore. 

Seek out for plants, and fenatures, 

To quack of univerfal cures. FIudibras. 

Herbs are defcribed by marks and /Agnatures, fo far a» to di- 
ftinguifh them from one another. Baker. 

3. Proof; evidence. 

1 he moft defpicable pieces of decayed nature are curioufly 
wrought with eminent Agzatures of divine wifdom. Glasu. 

Some rely on certain marks and /fgnatures of their election, 
and others on their belonging to fome particular church or fee. 

ers. 

4- [Am ng printers.] Some letter or figure to diftinguith dif- 
ferent fheets. 

Si’cnNatTuristT. n.f. [from /fgnature.] One who holds the 
doétrine of fignatures. 

Signaturifis feldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw- 
ing unto inference received diftinétions. Brown. 

Sr’onuet. n. f. [figuette, French ] A feal commonly ufed for 

the feal manual of a aay 
Tve been m 
For that I knew it the moft gen’ral way, 
To them to ufe your et and your name. Shakefpeare. 
Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know the cha- 
rater, I doubt not, and the /gzet. ete 
Givethy fgnet, bracelets, and fff. Gen. xxxviii. 18. 


He delivered him his private fgrnet. Knolles. 
He knew my pleafure to difcharge his bands; 

Proof of my life my royal fgnet made, 

Yet ftill he arm’d. Dryden. 

The impreffion of a fignet ring. Ayliffe. 


SIGNIFICANCE. sats 
SIGNI'FICANCY. n.f. [from /ignify. ] 
1. Power of fignifyin $ penn 
Spe king 1s a féniible expr n of the notions of the mind 
by difcriminatiom óf utterance of voice, ufed as figns, having 
by confent feveral determinate /fignificancies. Fiuder. 
If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he takes 
away by his words the /ignificance of his action. Stillingfleet, 
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2. Force; energy; power of impreffing the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and expreffion, the boldnefS main. 
tained to majefty, the jfignificancy and found of words, not 
ftrained into bombafit, iar efcape our tranfient view upon the 
theatre. 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour hath en- 
joined it in terms of particular fignificancy and force. After}, 

I have been admiring the wonderful fgwificancy of that word 
perfecution, and what various interpretations is hath acquired, 

Swift, 

3- Importance; moment; confequence. 

How fatal would fuch a diftin€tion have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumftance of lefs fignificancy has been 
conftrucd into an overt act of high treafon? Addi fon, 

SIGNIFICANT. adj. [ fignificant Fr. fiznificans, Latin.] 

x. Expreffive of fomething beyond the external mark. 

Since you are tongue-ty’d, and fo loth to fpeak, 

In dumb /gzificants proclaim your thoughts. Shakefp, 

2. Betokerting ; ding as a fign of fomethinz. 

It was well faid of Plotinus, that the ftars were Significant, 
but not efficient. Raleizh, 

3- Expreffive or reprefentative in an eminent degree; forcible to 
imprefs the intended meaning. 

- Whereas it may be obje&ted, that to add to religious duties* 
fuch rites and ceremonies as are fignificant, is to inftitute new 
i eo Flooker, 

ommon life is full of this kind of fgnificant expreffions 
knocking, beckoning, frowning, te pointing : and ot 
perfons are fagacious in the ufe of them. 7 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
more fgnificant; as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Addifin, 

4- Important; momentous. A low word. 

SIGNIFICANTLY. adv. [from /gnificant.] With force of ex- 
si Ch iat kn Scr b 

riftianity is known in ipture no name fo fignz 
as by the fimplicity of the Gofpel. = we a 

SIGNIFICATION. 2. f. [fignification, French; /ignificatio, Latin; 
from Jignify-] x 7 

1. The a& of making known by figns. 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injuftice, and a violation of the 
right of that perfen to whom the falfe fpeech is dire&ted ; for 

fpeaking, or fignification, of one’s mind, implies an aé or 
addrefs of one man to another. South, 

2. Meaning expreffed by a fign or word. 

An — 2 requireth another word to be joined with him, 

_ to fhew his fignification. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feveral fignifica- 

5 tions, to call, warn, cherifh, and raora E 

IGNI'FICATIVE. adj. gni) if, French; from fi:nify. 
t. Betokening by an EM aior yy mat - PANH 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely /enificative, but 
what by divine inftitution reprefent and teftify unto our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Brerewood, 

2. Forcible; ftrongly exprefiive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deftitute of fig- 
nificative words; for whom we call dfather, they called 
ealdfader; whom we call great-prandfather, they called thirda- 
fader. Camden, 

SIGNI’FICATORY. 2.f. [from fgaify.] ‘That which fignifiesor 
betokens. 

Here is a double Agnificatory of the {pirit, a word and a fi 


Layler. 
To SYGNIFY. v. a. [ fgnifier, French; nifico, Latin. 
x. To declare by fome token or fign. Adka 3 
The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 
Nor knew what Signifya the boding fign, 
But found the pow’rs difpleas’d. Dryden. 
“‘Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos wasdivided, they 
fgnmfied by dark and obfcure names; as the night, tartarus, 
and oceanus. Burnt. 
2. To mean; to exprefs. 
Life’s but a walking fhadow; a poor player, 
‘That ftruts and frets his hour upon the foes 
And then is heard no more! It is a tale, 
Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing! Shakefpeare. 
Stephano /fgn‘fy 
‘Within the houfe your miiftrete is at hand. Shake peare. 
3 Toimport; to weigh. This is feldom ufed but interroga- 
tively, what fignifies ? or with much, Ht..e, or notbing. 
houzh he that fins frequently, and repents frequently, gives 
reafon to believe his repentances before God fignify nothing; yet 
that is nothing to us. Tayler. 
What fignifies the {plendor of courts, confidering the flavifh 
attendances that go along with it? T? Efi rang 
He hath one way more, which although it fgnif litt eto m 
of fober reafon, yet unhappily hits the fufpicious humour wi 
men, that governors have a defigrr to impofe. T rllot fon. 
If the firft of thefe fal, the power o. Adam, were it never 
fo great, will /rznify notbing to the prefent focieties im the world. 
Locke. 


Wha: 
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Ibat fienifies the people's confent in making and repealing 


laws, if the perfon who adminifters hath no tie. Stift. 
4 To make known. 
I` to the king, and fiznify to him, 
That thus I have refign’d to you my charge. Shake/p- 


He tent and /g2ifed it by his angel unto John. Rev. i. i. 
The government fhould /fzrify to the proteftants of Ircland, 
that want of filvecr is not to be remedicd. Sift. 
To SV'GNIFY. v. n. To exprefs meaning with force. 
lf the words be but comely and /nifjing, and the fenfe 
gentle, there is juice ; but where that wanteth, the language is 
thin. Ben. “Fobnf{:n. 
Sronirory. n. f. [ feignoria, Italian.] Lordfhip; dominion. 
If ancient forrow be moft reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of figniory, 


And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shake/p. 
At that time 

Through all the /;isries it was the rft, 

And Profpero the prime duke. Shake/peare. 
‘The carls, their titles and their /zniories 

‘They muft reftore again. Daniel. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain'd thofe high honours, princely /igztorics, 

And proud prerogatives. Wf. 


Si’cnposr. n.f. [f.n and p2f.] That upon which a fign hangs. 
He fhould ihare with them in the preferving 
A fhed or fignpoji. Ben. Jobnfon. 


“Uhis noble invention of our author’s hath been copicd by fo 


many fi-npoff dawbers, that now ."tis grown fulfome, rather 
by their want of fkill than bythe commonnefs. Dryden. 
SPYKER. adu. T'he old word for fure, or furely. Spenfer. 


Sv’KERNESS. 2. /. [from fiker.] Surenefs ; fafety. 
Si LENCE. 2. f. [ filence, French; fi'entium, Latin. ] 
1. Ihe ftate of holding peace. 
Unto me men gave car, and waited and kept /lence at my 
counfel. ‘Fob xxix. 21. 
1 fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority over 
the man, but to be in fence. 1 Yim. ii. IZ- 
Firft to himfelf he inward /lence broke. Milton. 
2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. 
I think the beft grace of wit will fhortly turn into _/Wlence, 
And difcourfe grow commendable in none but parrots. Shak. 
3. Secrecy. 
4- Stilnefz; not noife. , 
Here all their rage, and ev’n their murmurs Ceafe, 
And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. 
g. Not mention. 
‘Thus fame fhall be atchiev’d, 
And what moft merits fame in {lence hid- 
SILENCE. interj. An authoritative reftraint of f{peech. 
Sir, have pity; I'll be his furety.— 
—-Silence = one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
Jo SILENCE. V. a. [fromthe noun.] To ftill; 
hold peacc. 
We muft fuggeft the people, that to’s pow’r 
He wou'd have made them mules, //enc’d their pleaders, and 


Pope. 


Ai4ilion. 


Shake/p. 


to oblige to 


Difpropertied their freedoms. Shake/peare. 
“The ambaflador is encd. Shake/peare. 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the ifle 

From her propriety. Shake/peare. 

‘(his pafled as an oracle, and //enced thole that moved 

the queftion. Ba. on. 


T hus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be firen ed, 
who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud expreffions of their 
faith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 


This would /lence all further oppofition. Clarendon. 
Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 
I could not flence my complaints. Denham. 
"Chefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend the fight and //ence all our guns. Waller. 


Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite knowlcdge 
and power, thefe would have filenced their {cruples, and they 
had adored the amazing myttery. Rogers. 

If it pleafe him altogether to /ilence me, fo that I fhall not 
only fpeak with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance; yet I hope he will give 


mic grace, even in my thoughts, to praife him. TK ake. 
‘lhe thund’rer fpoke, nor durit the queen reply ; 
A reverend horror //ene’d all the fky. Pope. 


Si’cenr. adj. [fil-ns, Latin.j 
1. Not fpeaking ; mute. 
© my God, I cry in the daytime, and in the night fea- 
fon Í am not fient. Pjalm xxii. 2. 
Si ent, and in face 
Confounded long they fat as {tricken mute. 
Be not filent to me: left if thou be filent, 
thofe that go down into the pit. 
aiw~Jot talkative; not loquacious. 
Ulyfles, adds he, was the moft cloquent and moft filent of 
men; he knew that a word focken never wreught fo much g od 
zs a word conceal ’d, Notes on the Ouyijej. 


Ne CXXXI. 


ATi ton. 
I become like 
Pyalm xxviñ. ı. 
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3. Still; having no noife. 
Deep night, dark night, the Fent of the night, 
The time of night when ‘lvroy was fet on fire, 
The time when fe:ecch-owls cry, and bun-dop: howl. Shaés 
Now is the pleafanr time, 
The ccol, the A ent, fave where filence yields 
‘To the night-warbling bird. 
4. Wanting efhcacy. I think an Hebraifm. 
Second and inftrumental caufes, together with nature irfelf, 


without that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become filent, virtuclefs and dead. 
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Rea'eigh. 
The fun to me is dark, 
And flent as the moon, 
When fhe deferts the nighr, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. AT: Iton. 
5. Not mentioning. i 
This new created world, whercof in hell 
Fame is not filent. Alten. 
SV LENTLY. adv. [from /-cut.] 
i. Without fpeech. _ 
When with one three nations join to fight, : 
They /lently confefS that one more brave. Dryden. 
For me they bey, each filent. y 
Demands thy grace, and feernsto watch thy eye. Dryden. 
2. Without noife. 
You to a certain victory are led; 
Your men all arm’d ftand ften: dy within. Dryden. 


3. Without mention. 
‘The difficulties remain ftill, till he can fhow who is meant 
by right heir, in all thofe cafes where the prefent poffeitior hath 
no fon: this he //ent/y palles over. Locke. 
SıLI’Cious. adj. [from cifizsinm, Lat.] It fhould be therefore 
‘written cii. cions. Miade of hair. 
“Lhe fifi: tous and hairy vetts of the ftricteft orders of friars, 
derive their inftitution from St. John and Elias. Brown. 
Siri’cuLose. adj. [ficulu, Latin.] Hufky; full-of hufks. Dié?, 
SILI‘GINOSE. adj. [ fiiivinojus, Latin.] Made of fine wheat. Dic. 
SI’LIQUA. n. f. [Latin.] 
xr. [Wich gold finers.] A carat of which fix make a fcruple. 
2. [Sriigue, French, with botanifts.] The feed-vefiel, hufk, cod, 
or fhell of fuch plants as are of the pulfe kind. Dict. 
SI'LIQUOSE. 2 adj. [from fiiiqua, Latin.] Having a pod, or 
Si’Liquous. captiula. 
All the tetrapetalous /fiiiquofe plants are alkalefcent. Arbuth. 
SILK. Sa be {reolc, Saxon.] 
1: “he thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterfly. 
The worms were hallow’d that did breed the “47/4; 
And it was dy’din mummy, which the (kilfal 
Conferv’d of maiden’s hearts. Shake/peare. 
2. The ftuff made of the worms thread. 
Let not the creaking of fhoess or ruftling of filės betray 
thy poor heart to woman. ; Shbakejp- 
He caufed the fhore to be covered with Perfian /fik ict 
him to tread upon. Knolies. 
Without the worm, in Perfian fs we fhine. FF aller. 
Si“L KEN. adj. [from fitik.) 
1. Made of filk. 
Men counfel and give comfort to that grief 
Wich they themfclves nor feel; bur taiting it, 
‘Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 
Fetter ftrong madnefs in a /#/ken thread ; 
Charm ach with air,, and agony with words. 
Now, will we revel it 
With Aken coats, and caps, and golden rings. 
She weeps, 
And words addrets'd feem tears diflolv’d,; 
Wetting the borders of her fiken veil. 
2. Soft; tender. 
Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him fecretly envide, 
And wifht that two fuch fans, fo /#/Ken loft, 
And golden fair, her love would her provide. Spen,er. 
All the youth of England are on fire, 
And Jik. n dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shake/peare. 
For then the hills with pleafing fhades are crown'd, 
And fleeps are fweeter on the fiken ground. Dryden. 
[orefs up virtuc in all the beauties of oratory, and you will 
find the wild paffions of men too violent to be reftrained by 
fuch mild and fiten language. IF attt. 
3. Drefitd in filk. 


Shake/p. 
Shaks/p- 


Ait. n. 


Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cosker’d, filken wanton, brave our fields, 

And feih his fpirit ina warlike foil; 

Niockiny the air with colours idly {pread, 

And find no check ? ; SLate/p. 
SILKME'RCER. 7. /. [Jk and mercer.) A dealer in filk. 
SILEWEA VER. a. f/f. (Jik and weaver.] One whofe trade is 

to weave filken {tuffs. 
True Engiith hate your monficurs paltry arts ; 


For you are all Jik ct eevers in your heaits. Dryden. 
The Chinefe are ingenious //(-uweave's. fe atts. 
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SILKWORM. 2. f- [ flé and worm.] The worm that {pins filk. 
_ Grafhoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and //k- 


worms devour leaves fwiftly- Bacon. 
Broad were the banners, and of fnowy hue, 
A purer web the /f/Aworm never drew. Dryden. 


Si’tx vr. adj. [from _//k.] 
x. Made of filk. 
2.e°eSoft ; pliant. 

‘Thefe kind of knaves, in plainnefs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty /’é4y ducking obfervants, 

That Pace i duties nicely Shake/peare. 
Siru. n.f- [ryl, Sax. fueil, French; fulle, Dutch; /ulgan, to 
found, Gothick.] The timber or ftone at the foot of the door. 

‘The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill, 

Can fearce get o'er the barn- door fil: 

And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 

SřLLARUB. 2. f- [This word has exercifed the etymologiits. 

Minfbew thinks it corrupted from /willingbubbles. Junius 
omits it. Henfhaw, whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 
the Dutch fulle, a pipe, and buyck, a paunch; becaufe filla- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a fpout, out of a jug with 
a laige belly. It feems more probably derived from ¢/i/, in old 
Englith vinegar, efill a bouc, vinegar for the mouth, vinegar 
made pleafant.] Curds made by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow 5 
Where, for fome fturdy foot-ball fwain, 
Joan ftrokes a fillabub or twain. 

A featt, 
By fome rich farmer’s wife and fifter dreft, 
Might be refembled toa fick man’s dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run fo faft, 
‘That fillabubs come firft, and foups the laft. King. 
Si’tLiLy. adu. (from filly.] In afilly manner; fimply ; foolifhly. 

I wonder, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d? were we not wean’d till then, 

But fuck’d on childifh pleafure /s//ily ? 


LP otion. 


Or flumber’d we in the feven fleepers den ? Donne. 
We are caught as /illily as the bird inthe net. L’E//range. 
Do, do, look filily, good colonel; "tis a decent melan- 
choly after an abfolute defeat. Dryden. 


S1’ LLINESS. 2. f. [from filly.) Simplicity ; weaknefs; harmlefs folly. 
‘The filiynefs of the perfon does not derogate from the dig- 
nity of his character. , L’ Eftrange. 
Si’try. adj. [ felig, German. Skinner.) 
x1. Harmlefs; innocent; inoftenfive; plain; artlefs. 
2. Weak; helplefs. 
After long ftorms, 
In dread of death and dangerous difmay, 
With which my filly bark was toffed fore, 


I do at length defcry the happy fhore. Spenfer e 
3. Foolifh; witlefs. i 
Perhaps their loves, or elfe their fheep, 
Wroas that did chet ee thoughts fo bufy keep. Ailton. 
The meaneft fubje 


cenfure the actions of the greateft 
prince; the fe fervants, of the wifeft mafter. Lemple. 
I have no difcontent at living here, befides what arifes 
from a fiily fpirit of liberty, which I refolve to throw off. Swift. 
Such partsof writings as are ftupid or /#//y, falfe or mitta- 
ken, Mould become fubjects of occafional criticifm. FF atts. 
Si/ttyHow. 2. /. [Perhaps from yelix, happy, and peorr, the 
head.} The membrane that covers the head of the foetus. 
Great conceits are raifed, of the membranous covering 
called the f/bow, fometimes found about the heads of chil- 
dren upon their fag Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
. a. f- Mud; fime. 
meal eer oe trees of oak and fir ftand in firm earth below 
the moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda- 
tion, andthe //t and moorifh earth exaggerated uponthem. Hale. 
SY tvan. adj. [from flva, Latin.] Woody; full of woods. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a filvan {cene 
Appears above, and groves for ever grecn. 
Si‘tverR. 2. f. [yeolpen, Saxon; fiver, Dutch.] 
1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next 
gold. 


Dryden. 


in weight to 


Halis. 
2. Any thing of foft fplendour. : 
Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In flumber clos’d her //ver-ftreaming cycs. Pope. 


3. Money made of filver. 
SVvLVER. adj. 
x. Made of filver. 
Put my /-ver cup in the fack’s mouth. Gen. xliv. 2. 
Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair /lver-fhafted queen for ever chafte. 


Ailton. 
The /ilver-fhafted goddefs of the place. Pope. 
2. White like filver. 
Of all the race of /i/ver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
‘Than Clarion. Spenfer. 





SIM 


Old Salifbury, fhame to thy //wer hair, 
‘Thou mad mifleader of thy brain-fick fon. 


Shakefp. 
The great in honour are not always wife, 
Nor judgment under //ver treffes lies. Sandys. 
Others on /ilver-lakes and rivers bath’d 
‘Their downy breaft. Milton, 
3- Having a pale luftre. 


So {weet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 
As thy e bs beams, when their frefh rays have fmote 
‘The night of dew that on my checks down flows ; 
Wor fhines the fiver moon onc half fo bright, 
‘Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. 
4. Soft of voice. “l'his phrafe is Italian, voce argentina. 

From all their groves, which with the heavenly noifes, 
Of their fweet inftruments were wont to found, 

And th’ hollow hills, from which their fiver voices 
Were wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling fhrieks thrown up into the {fkies. 


Shakefp. 


Spen er. 
It is my love that calls upon my name, 
How /ilver {weet found lovers tongues by night, 
Like tofteft mufick to attending ears. SPakefpeare. 
To Sivtver. v. a. [from the noun. } 


z. To cover fuperficially with filver. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver’do’er, and fo was this. Shate/p, 
The f{plendour of filver is more pleafing to fome cyes, than 
that of gold; as in cloth of filver, and //ver’d rapiers. Lacon. 
Stlvering will fully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
A gilder fhewed mea ring /i/ver’d over with mercurial fumes, 
which he was then to reftore to its native yellow. 
2. lo adorn with mild luftre. 
Here retir’d the finking billows fleep, 
And fmiling calmnefs /i/ver’d o’er the deep. Poje. 


SIYLVERBEATER. 2. f. [ filver and beat.] One that foliates fil- 
ver. 


Si/verbeaters chufe the fineft coin, as that which is moft ex- 
tenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 
Si’LVERING. n. f. 


A thoufand vines, at a thoufand /“/vering;s, fhall be for briars 
and thorns. Ljatah vii. 23. 


SV'LVERLY. adv. [from f.ver.] With the appearance of iil- 
ver. 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That //verly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakcfp. 


SiLVERSMITH. z. f. [/aver and /miih.] One that works in 
filver. j 


Demetrius a fflverJmith, made fhrines for Diana. 
Si'LVERTHISTLE. bn fi Plants i 


B oyle - 


ATs. 
SI‘LVERWEED. 


SVLVERTREE. 1. f. [conocarpode dron, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves throughout the year are of a fine filver-colour; 
it hath an apetalous famineous flower, which is furrounded ` 
by a number of long leaves immediately under the fower-cup, 
which confifts of five narrow leaves; thefe are fucceeded by 
cones, in fhapc like thofe of the larchtree; the {ceeds are each 
of them included in a fquare cell. MMi, ler. 

SYLVERY. adj. [from f/lver.] Befprinkled with filver. 
A gritty ftone, with {mall {fpangles of a white //wery talc 
in it. WWoodwurd. 
Of all th’ enamel’d race whofe f'v’ry wing 
W aves to the tepid zephyrs of the {fpring, 
Once brighteft fhin’d this child of heat and air. 
SIMAR. 2. /. [ fimarre, French.] A woman’s robe. 
The ladies drefs’d in rich frmars were fecn, 


OFf Florence fattin, hower'd with white and green. Dryden. 
SIMILAR., 


SIMILARY f adj. [fimilaire, French; from fimilis, Latin.] 
1. Homogeneous ; having one part like another. 


Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly /imiliar, as metals; 


or at leaft to confift but of two or three diftinét ingredients, 
as cinnabar. 


2. Refembling; having refemblance. 


The laws of England, relative to thofe matters, were the 


original and exemplar from whence thoie /imi/ar or parallel 
laws of Scotland were derived. 


SIMILA‘RITY. n. f. [from fmilar.] Likenefs. 
The blood and chyle are intimately mixed, and by attri- 
tion attenuated’; by which the mixture acquires a greater 
degree of fluidity and /imilarity, or homogeneity of parts. 
Arbuthnot. 
SMILE. 2. f. [ fimile, Latin.] A comparifon by which any 
thing is illuftrated or aggrandized. 

Their rhimes, f 

Full of proteft, of oath, and big compare, 


Want files. Shakefp sey 


Pope. 


Boyle. 


a.e. 


+ 
* 


Lucentio flip’d me, like his greyhound, 
Which runs himfelf and catches for his mafter: 


A good {fwift fimile, but fomcthing currith. Shake/p 


SIM 


In ar 

-Similes are like fongs irf love, 

They much defexibe s they notHing prove. Prior. 

Poets, to give a loofe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
in their files, but introduce them too frequently. arth. 

BIMYLITUDE. 2. f. [ fimilitude, French; /imilitudo, Tin. ] 
x. Likenefs; refemblance. 

Simtlitude of fabftance would caufe attra&tion, . where the 
body is-wholly freed from the motion of gravity; for then lead 
would draw lead. Bacon. 

Our immortal fouls; while righteous, are by God himfelf 
beautified with the title of his own image and Jonilitude. Ral. 

t us make man in our image, man 

In our fmiftiude, and let them rule 

Over the fifth and fowl. Milton. 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
gave divine worfhip to, and locked on as fymbols of the 
god they worthipped. Stillingfleet. 

If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the years 
of feventeen, with that of the fame perfon at the years of 


threefcqre, hardly the leaft trate or ‘litude of one face can 
be found in the other. 


ments, 


South. 
Fate fome future bard fhall join, 
In fad /tmilitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 
And image charms he muft behdld no more. Pope. 


2» Comparifon ; fimile. 
Platarch, in the firft of his traétates, by fundry /*militudes, 
fhews us the force of education. Wotton. 
‘Taffo, in his fimilftudes, never departed from the woods ; 
that is, all his comparifons were taken from the country. Dryd. 


Sr°'MITAR. 2. f. [See CIMETER. ] A crooked or falcated 
fword with a convex edge. 


To Si’‘mMER. v. n. [A word made probably from the found, 
but written by Skinner, fimber.] To boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hiffing. 

Płace a veffel in warm fand, increafing the heat by de- 

grees, till the fpirit mmer or boil a little. Bele. 

‘heir vital heat and moifture may always not only Amber 

in one fluggifh tenour, but fometimes boil up higher, and 

feeth over; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kind- 
Jed upon fome emergent occafion. 

Mores Antidote againf? Atheifm. 

SI'MNEL. 2. /. [fimnelus, low Latin.] A kind of fweet bread 
or cake, 

SIMONI ACK. m. /. [fimoniaqgue, French; fimoniacus, Latin.] 
One who ‘dial al ells preferment in the Pag 

If the bifhop alle that the perfon prefented is a fimo- 
niac, or wnlearned, they are to proceed to trial. Ayliffe. 

SIMONVACAL. adj. [from /fimoniac.] Guilty of buying or fell- 
ing ecclefiaftical préferment. 

d to your criminals the /fimoniacal ladies, who feduce the 
facred order into the difficulty of breaking their troth. Spect. 

Siimony. 2. f. [ _/imonie, French 3; fmonia, Latin.] The crime of 
buying or ae CON preferment. 

ne ‘that by fuggeftion 
‘Tied all the kingdom; my was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. Shukefpeare. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of 

Jimony; and I with the world might fee it, that it might un- 

deceiwe lome patrons, who think they have dilcharged that 


reat truft to God and man, if they take no money for a 
iving, though it may be parted with for other ends leis jufti- 
fiable. alton. 
No _ fmony nor finecure is known ; 
There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 


To SMPER. v. z. [from belan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Skinner. He derives from the fame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by writing it mber. Tt perhaps de- 
rived from /immer, as it may feem to imitate the dimples of 
om gently boiling.] To fmile; generally to fmile foolifh- 
A made countenance about her mouth between fimpering 

and {miling, her head bowed fomewhat down, feemed to lan- 

guifh with over much idlenefs. Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as 

I perceive by your /apering none of you hate them, to like 

es much as pleafes them. Shake/peare. 

À cana asore Jimper and fhine, 

s having keys unto love, while popr I pine, Herbert. 

Let then the fair on beautifully c j 

Dreft in {miles of fweet Cecilia fhine, 

With np’ ring angels,~palms and harps divine. 

” SYMPER. 7. /: [from the verb.] Smile; 

{mile. 

The wit at his elbow ftared him in the fade, with fo be- 


witching a grin, that the whiftler relaxed his fibres into a 


kind of /imper, and at length burft out into an open laugh. Add. 


Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaffian {neer, 
‘The confcious Amper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look, 


Pope. 
generally a foolifh 


Pope. 


SIM 


SIMPLE. adj. [ fimplex, Latin; fimple, French. 
x. Plain; artlefs ; unfkilled 3 undefignin A neels ; harmilets. 
Were it not to fatisfy the minds of the fimpler fortof men, 


thefe nice curiofities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
ftow to anfwer them. 


Fiooker. 
They meet upon the way, 
A fimple hufbandman in garments grey. Spenfer. 
I am a fimple woman, much too weak 
T’ oppofe your cunning. Shake/pearc. 


O Ethelinda, 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
2. Uncompounded; unmingled; fingle; only one; plain; not 
complicated. 
‘To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 
Simple philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgarly oa 
atts. 
Among fubftances fome are called fimple, fome compourd, 
whether taken, in a philofophical or vulgar fenfe. Watts. 
If we take fimple and compound in a vulgar fenfe, then all 
thofe are fimple fubftances which are generally efteemed uni- 


form in their natures: fo every herb is called a /imple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymift perhaps may find 
all his feveral elements in each of them. Watts. 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works, 
From laws, fublimely /imple, {peak thy fame 
In all philofuphy. Lhomfon. 


3- ai 3 not wife; not cunning. 
he fmple believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Proverbs. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimpie 
concerning evil. f Rom. Xvi. IQ. 

Dick, fimple odes too many fhow 
My fervile complaifance to Cloe. 
Sx/mpPLeE. 2. /. [ fimple, French.] A finglein 
cine; adrug. It is popularly ufed for an 
OF /imples in thefe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfeét fíkill; 
‘The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. 
Our fofter riurfe of nature is repofe, 
‘The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many /mpiles operative, whofe power 
Will clofe the eye of anguifh. 
He would ope his leathern fcrip, 

And fhew me /mnples of a thoufand names, 

‘Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fimple itfelf, 
as it comes over from the Indies. emple. 

Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool /imp/es that fweet reft beftow ; 

Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, 

And paffing, fheds it on the filent plains. 

Med’cine is mine: what herbs and /fimp/es grow 

In fields and forefts, all their pow’rs I know, 

And am the great phyfician call’d. 

To SIMPLE. v. 2. To gather fimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 
Lafcivious Circe well the youth furvey’d, 
As fimpling on the flow’ry hills he ftray’d. Garth, 
SI'MPLES. z. /. [ fimpleffe, French.] Simplicity; fillinefs; folly. 
An obfolete word. 
Their weeds been not fo nighl 

Such /ynpleffe mought them fhend, 

They been yclad in purple and pall, 

They reign and rulen over all. Spenfer. 

SI’'MPLENESS. 7. /: [from fimple.] “The quality of being fimple. 
I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amifs, 

W hen LP ped and. duty tender it. Shake/peare. 

Such perfe& elements may be found in fthefe four own 
bodies that we call pure ones; for they are leaft compounded, 
and approach moft to the /fimp/lenefs of the elements. Digby: 

SIMPLER. 7. /. [from fimple, A fimplift; an herbarift. 
Si’MPLeTON. n. f. [from fimple.] A filly mortal; atrifler; a 
foolifh fellow. A low word. 

A country farmer fent his man to look after an ox; the 
Jimpletor went hunting up and down till he found him in a 
wood. L’ Efirange. 

Thofe lettersmay prove a difcredit, as lafting as mercenary 
{fcribblers, gr curious /impletons can make it. Pope. 

Simpri’city. 2. f. [ icitas, Latin; /implicit?, French.) 
x. Plainnefs; artlefineis ; not fubtilty; not cunning; not deceit, 

‘The fweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of well 
doing, to whom the not knowing of evil ferveth for a ground 
of virtu®, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 
an unfpotted /implicity, than many who rather cunningly feek 
to know what goodnefs is than willingly take unto them- 
felves the following $f it. sees 2 

n 


Prior. 
edient in a medi- 
rh. 


Drayton, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden, 


Dryden: 


were, 


SI IN 


in low /mplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
‘The rate of ufance. Shatc/p- 
Marguis Lorfet, a man for his harmlefs /mpili_ity, neither 


mifliked nor much regarded, was created duke. tdaywood. 
Sufpicion fleeps 
At wifdom’s gate, and to /mmplicity 
Refigns her charge. Milton. 
Ot manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man, Ena iiy a child. Pope. 
Beauty is their own, 
The fecling heart, /implicity of life, 
And elegance and tafte, Th mon. 


The native elegance and fimplicity of her manners, were ac- 

companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quiaote. 
2. Piainnefs ; not fubtilty ; not abftrufenefs. 

They keep the reverend fimp.iczty of ancienter times. FToožer. 

‘Thofe enter into farther fpeculations herein, which is the 
itch of curiofity, and content not themfelves with the /7m- 
plicity of that doctrine, within which this church hath con- 
tained herfelf. Flammond. 

3- Plainnefs; not finery. 

They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreffed in his beft habit, too fine for the place whence he came, 
and yet retaining part of its /rmp/icity. D: yden. 

4. Singlenefs ; not compofition; ftate of being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papavcrous and unpleafant odour in the 
leaf or apple, as is difcoverable in rheit ee and mixture. 

rown’s Vulgar Errours. 

We are led to conceive that great machine of the world, to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fmpiicity than now itis, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

5- Weaknefs; fillincefs. 

Many that know what they fhould do, would neverthelefs 

diffemble it, and to excufe themfelves, pretend ignorance and 
JSimp icity, which now they cannot. fiooker. 
How long ye fimple ones will ye love fmplicity? and fools 
hate knowledge ? Prov. i. 22. 
SIMPLIST. 2. /. [from fymple.] One {killed in fimples. 
A plant fo unlike a rofe, it hath been miftaken by fome good 
fimpl fis for amomum. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
SIMPLY. adv. [from fimple.] 
x. Without art; without fubtlety; plainly; artlefsly. 


Accomplifhing great things by things deem’d weak ; 
Subverting worldly ftrong and worldly wile, 
By fimply meek. Mdil.on. 


2. Of irfelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws concerneth sie A 
fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or evil, 
by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of irfelf 
were not {mply the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; folely. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and blifs; becaufe their chiefeft perfection confifteth in that 
which is beft for them, but not in that which is /fmply beft, as 


ours doth. Fdooker. 
I will eat and drink, and fleep as {oft 
As captain fhall ; /rply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Shake/peare. 


‘To fay or todo ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 
pofe or refpeét fhould fooner move us, than j/smply the love of 
God and of mankind. Milton. 

4- Foolifhly; fillily. ; 
SIMULAR. a. f. [from fimul, Latin.] One that counterfeits. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
‘Thou perjurer, thou /mular of virtue, 
That art inceftuous. Shakefpeare. 
SIMULA TION. 2. [f> [_/mulation, French ; /mulatio, from jimulo, 
Latin.] ‘That part of hypocrify which pretends that to be 
which is not. 


Simulation is a vice riling of a natural falfenefs, or fear- 


fulnefs ; or of a mind that hath fome main faults; which 
becaufe a man muft needs difguifé, it maketh him praéctife 
Simnulation. Bacon. 


For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, 
he well caprefled his love in an a& and time of no /imula- 
tion towards his end, bequeathing her all his manfion-houfes, 
and a power to difpofe of his whole perfonal eftate. Wo:ton. 

For diftin@tion fake, a deceiving by ward is commonl 
called a lie; and deceiving by actions, geftures, or behavi- 
our, is called /mu'ation or hypocrily. South. 

SIMULTANEOUS. adj. [ fmultaneus, Latin. ] Acting toge- 
ther; exifting at the fame time. 

If the parts nay all change places at the fame time, with- 
opt any refpeét of priority or pofteriority to each other’s 
motion, why tnay not bullets, clofely crouded in a box, 
move by a like mutual and fnultaneous exchange? Glanville. 

Sin. z. /- [pyn, Saxon.] 
1. An aĉ agzinft the laws of God; a violation of the laws of 


religion. 
How haftthou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoftly confeflor, 


SIN 


A fin abfolver, and my friend profeft, 

To mangle me with that word banifhment. 
But thofe that fleep, 

Pinch them. 

Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from 

man. 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. 

Sim, death, and hell, have fet théir marks upon him, 


Shake y 
and think not on their finst, Speare 
Shake/peare. 
all fin with 
Zeb. iii. a4. 


And all their minifters attend on him. Shak. 
Difhoneft fhame MN 

Of nature’s works: honour difhonourable ! 

Sin-bred! how have ye troubled all mankind ? Milton, 


Is there no means, but that a /n-fick land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand? Daniel, 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our a@ions to 
men in this world: /z and holinefs rather imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Watts. 
Light from her thought, as fammer’s carelefs robe, 
Fell each affeétion of this fn-worn globe. Brooke. 
3- It is ufed by Shake/peare emphatically for a man cnormoufly 
wicked, 
Thy ambition, 
ae a Lin cease this bewailing land 
noble Buckingham. S. 
To Sin. v. z. [from che noun. ] iia 
Ie To neglect the laws of religion ; to violate the laws of reli- 
gion. 
Stand in awe and Jn not. Pfalm iv. 4, 
ena alfo have perifh’d, err’d, and _/inn’d for women. LE far. 
He fhall afk, and he fhall give him life for them that _/ not 


unto death, Iı Jobn W. 16. 
2. To offend againft right. EEN 
a I am a man, 
ore finn’d againít than Jinning. Shakefbeare. 
And who. but wifhes to invert the laws Spe 
Of order, /ms againit th’ eternal caufe. Pope 


Si Nworm,. 2. f. [fn and worm.] A vile finful creature. 
I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of the /fin-werm mould. Aliiton 
SINCE. adv. [ formed by contraction from fithence, or fith 
thence, from yiðe, Saxon.] 
I. Becaufe that. 
Sizce the cleareft difcoveries we have of other fpirits, be- 
fides God and our own fouls, are imparted by revelation, 


the information of them fhould be taken from thence. Locke. 
Since truth and conftancy are vain, 
Since neither love, nor fenfe of pain, 
Nor force of reafon can perfuade, 
Then let example be obey’d. Granville. 


2. From the time that. 
Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever fince 
I was thine unto this day? Numbers. 
He is the moft improved mind fince you faw him, that ever 
was, without fhifting into a new body. Pope. 
3- Ago; before this. 
About two years fince, it fo fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady’s houfe. Sidney. 
pies held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
‘Three or four miles about; elfe had I, fir, 
Half an hour fnce, brought my report. Shake/p. 
A law was made no longer fice than the twenty eighth of 
stony ae eighth. Davies. 
ow many ages /ince has Virgil writ ? Rofcommon. 
SINCE. prepofition. After; reckoning from fome time paft to the 
time prefent. 
e fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n. Milton. 
If fuch a man arife, I have a model by which he may builda 
nobler poem than any extant_fimce the ancients. Dryden. 


SINCE’RE. adj. [ fincerus, Latin; fincere, French.] 


I1. Unhurt; uninjured, 
He "d a tough well chofen fpear ; 
Th’ inviolable body ftood /mcere. Dryden. 
2. Pure; unmingled. 
Pardon my tears, “tis joy which bids them flow: 
A joy which never was simere tili now ; 
‘That which my conqueft gave, I could not prize, 
Or ’twas imperfe& till 1 faw your eyes. Dryden. 
‘The pleafures of fenfe beafts tafte fimcere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being diftracéted in the pur- 
fuit, or difquieted in the ufe of them. È Atterbury. 
Animal tubffmces differ from vegetable, in that being re- 
duced to afhes, they are perfecily infipid, and in that there 
is no _ fixcere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot. 
3. Honeft; undiffembling ; uncorrupt. 
This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From /mcere motions by intelligence 
I do know to be corrupt. 
Nor troubled at thefe tidings from the earth, 
Which your f{nceref? care me yr not prevent ; 
F amid fo lately what would come to pafs, 
W hen fiift ee tumpter crois’d the gulf from hell. 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 
In 
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In Englifh I would have all Gallicifms avoided, that our 
tongue may be fincere, and that we may keep to our own lan- 
guage. Felton. 

SINCERELY. adv. [from fincere.] Honeftly ; without hypocrify 5 
with purity of heart. 

The purer and perfecter our religion is, the worthier effe&ts 
it hath in them who ftedfaftly and fencerely embrace it. Hooker. 

That you may, fair lady, 

Perceive I fpeak fincerely, the king’s majefty 

Dees purpofe honour to you. Shakefp. 

In your whole reafoning, keep your mind /acerely intent in 


the purfuit of truth. Watts. 
/ 
SENGE ine ma n. f- [ Aucerité, French; from fincere. 


x. Honefty of intention ; purity of mind. 

Jefus Chrift has purchafed for us terms of reconciliation, 
who will accept of fincerity inftead of perfection ; but then this 
Sincerity implies our honeft endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers. 

2. Frecdom from hypocrify. . 
In thy confort ceafe to fear a foe; 
For thee fhe feels fincerity of woe. 
Si’npDon. 7z. f- [Latin. A fold; a wrapper. 
There were found a book and a letter, both written in fine 
rchment, and wrapped in fndons of linen. acon. 
SINE. z. /- [ fnus, Latin.] A right fine, in geometry, is a 
right line drawn from qne end of an arch dicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end of that arch; or it is 
half the chord of twice the arch. Flarris. 

W hatever inclinations the rays have to the -plane of inci- 
dence, the fine of the angle of incidence of every ray, confi- 
dered apart, fhall have to the fire of the angle of refraction a 
conftant ratio. Cheyne. 

Sr’NEcURE. x. f/f. [ fne, without, and cura, care, Latin.] An 
office which has revenue without any employment. 


Pope. 


A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. Ayli ffe. 
o fymony nor fzecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 


SY NEW. xz. f: [yenpe, Saxon ; /enewen, Dutch.] 
x. A tendon; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 
‘The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty /fnews. Shake/p. 
The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground: 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror ftood; 
Fear fhrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood. D ° 
A finew cracked, feldom recovers its former ftrength. ke. 
2. Applied to whatever gives ftrength or compactnefs : as, money 


is the of war. 
Some other ews there are, from which that overplus of 
fitrength in perfuafion doth arife. ooker. 


Such difcouraging of men in the ways of an active con- 
formity to the church’s rules, cracks the /mews of government 5 
for it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter is to em- 
ploy the fmews of his art; for in them confifts the principal 
beauties of his work. Dryden. 

3. Mufcle or nerve. 
The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 
‘Through ev’ry living part itfelf doth fhed 
By /mews, which extend from head to foot 5; f 
And, like a net, all o’er the body fpread. Davies. 
To SINEW. v. a. [from the noun. To knit as by finews. 
Not in ufe. 
Afk the lady Bona for thy queen ; 


So thalt thou finew both thefe lands together. Shake/p. 
SI’’NEWED. adj. [from fnew. ] 
x. Furnifhed with finews. 
Strong /inew’d was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 
z. Strong; firm; vigorous. 
Efe will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well fnewed to our defence. Shake/p. 


S’NEwSHRUNK, alj, [ finew and fbrunk.] A horfe is faid to 
be /inew/hrunk when he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a ftiffnefs and contraction of 
the two finews which are under his belly. Farrier’s Dil. 

Si'NEwyY. adj. [from finew.] 

x. Confifting of a finew; nervous. “The nerves and finews are 
in poetry often confounded, from nervus,- -Latin, which figni- 
fies a finew. 

The finewy thread my brain lets fall 
‘Through every part, 
Can tie thofe parts, and make me one of all. 

2. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 


Donne. 


And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 

To finewy Ajax. Shake/p. 
orthy fellows, and like to prove 

Mott finewy fword{men. Shakefp. 


The northern people are large, fair-complexioned, ftrong, 


finewy, and couragious. ae. 
Fainting as he reach’d the fhore, 
He dropt his fincwy arms: his knees no more 
Perform’'d their officer- Pope. 
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SINFUL. adj. [ fin and fie. 
1. Alien from EG ; pak tele ; unfanQified. 
Drive our ee ares pair, 
From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. ATi lib, 
2. Wicked; not obfervant of religion 3 contrary to religion. It 
is ufed both of perfons and things. 
Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 
Whole ftageering fteps thy {teddy hand doth lead, 
And fhews the way his finu? foul to fave, 


Who better can the way to heaven aread ? Siener 
It is great fin to fwear unto a fin; z 
But greater fin to keep a finful oath. Shake/p. 

Nature herfelf, though pure of /nful thouzht, 
Adi iton. 


Wrought in her fo, that, fecing me, fhe turn’d. 
‘The ftoicks looked upon all a A as finful defe&ts and irre- 
gularities, as fo many deviations from right reafon, making 
paffion to be only another word for perturbation. South. 
SI'NFULLY. adv. [from /inful.] _Wickedly; not pioufly ; not 
according to the ordinance of God. 
All this from my remembrance brutifh wrath 
Sinfully pluckt,.and not a man of you 
ad fo much grace to put it in my mind. Shake/p. 
The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf lanocenty 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
Sinfully and difficultly, and perhaps unfuccefsfully too. South. 
SI NFULNESS. m. / [from /infu/.] Alienation from God; 
negleét or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 
religious goodnefs. 
I am fent 
To fhew thee what fhail come in future days 
‘To thee, and to thy offspring: good with bad 
Expe& to hear; fupernal grace contending 
With ‘fin/ulne/s of men. - Ailton. 
Peevifhnefs, the general fault of fick perfonss is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and _/infudlne/s. Waker 
To SING. v. n. preterite J fang, or fung , participle paff. fung. 
[rinzan, Saxon ; fingia, Iflandick ; finghen, Dutch.] 
i. lo form the voice to melody; to articulate mufically. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did jing : 
‘lo his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
There had made a lafting {pring. 
Then they for fudden joy did weep, 
And fome for forrow fung. 
They rather had beheld 
Diffentious numbers peftering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen finging in their fhops, and going 
pe ag their oe friendly. 
e mornin s fang together. 
‘Then fhall cb apie Bist 


Shake/p. 
f th d fi Nie weenie a 
e trees of the wood Ang out at the prefence of 
the Lord. I Chro. xvi. 33- 
T heir airy limbs in fports they exercife, 

Some in heroick verfe divinely fng. Dryden. 

2. To utter {weet founds inarticulately. 
The time of the finging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
‘You will fooner bind abird from_/inging than from flying. Bac. 

Join voices all ye birds, 


That jinging up to heav’n’s gate afcend. Milton. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And /inging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden. 


- Oh! were I made, by fome transforming pow’r, 
The captive bird that _ fings within thy bow’r, 
‘Then might my voice thy lining ears employ, 


And I thofe kiffes he receives enjoy. Pope. 
3. To make any fmall or fhrill noife. 
A man may hear this fhower fing in the wind. Shake/p. 
You leaden mefiengers, 
Fly with falfe aim; pierce the ftill moving air, 
That fings with piercing; donot touch my lord. Shake/p. 
We hear this fearful tempeft fing. Shake/p. 
4- To tell in poetry. 
Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais’d from earth, and fav’d from paffion, fing 
Of human hope by crofs event deftroy’d, 
OFf ufelefs wealth and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior. 
To SING. wv. a. 
x. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meffiah fng. Afiiton. 
Arms and the Cae $ I fing. Dryden. 
Well might he fg the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories be was fure to wear. Smith. 


2. Io celebrate; to give praifes to. 
3- To utter harmonioufly. 
es anaren lasase gs alia lawns, wh 
e fings them over as they were gods and goddeffles. SA = 
‘They that wafted us recused of a TEA a faying, pgs 
one of the na of Zion. >f- cxxxvii. 3- 
How could we to his godhead fng 

Fore'd hallelujahs ? 


Aiilton, 
24 D wag! 
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SINGE. vV. a. hirra, Saxon; /enghen, Dutch. ] To 
fcorch ; to,burn ightly or fuperficially. 
the doétor, 


To 


"W hofe be they have fing’d off with brands of fire. Shak. 
You fulph’rous and thought executing fires, 
Singe my white head. Shake/p. 


Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a foldier, would call this 
enterprize the fingaing of the king of Spain’s beard. Bacon. 
‘That neither was Anged in the combuftion of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. rown. 
‘They leave a finged bottom all involv’d 
With ftench and fmoke.. Ailton. 
I finged the toes of an ape through a burning-pglafs, and he 
mever would endure it after. L? Eftrange. 
‘Thus riding on his curls he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling fire alo and _fimge the grafs. Dryden. 
SINGER. 2. f- [from An -] One that fings; one whofe pro- 
feffion or bufinefs is to Ba 
Flis filching was like an unfkilful fager, he kept not time. 
Shake/peare. 
I gat me men fingers and women fingers, and the delights of 
the fons of men. Feel. ii. 8. 
‘To the chief finger on my ftringed inftruments. Ffab. iii. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ftone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 
Melt to compafiion: now my traitrous fong 
With thee confpires to do the /ager wrong. Waller. 
Cockbirds among finging birds are ever he better fingers, 
becaufe they are more lively. Bacon, 
The birds know how to chufe their fare ; 
To this fruit they all forbear - 
‘Thofe cheerful fingers know not why 
"I hey fhould make any hafte to die. Waller. 
The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a charas of 


fingers. ryden. 
Sx NGINGMASTER. n. /. [ fing and maffer.] One who teaches 
to fing. 
Ea adiaved an itinerant Amgingmaffer to inftruct them 
‘rightly in the tunes of the Addifon. 
SI NGLE. adj. [ fingulus, Latin.] 
x. One; not double; not morethan one. : 
- ‘The words are reed eafy, and their originals pois eg 
Je ignification without any ambiguity. outh. 
Smt ag ee were /ingle alts, though each compleat 5 
oady to repeat. Dryden. 


But ev’ry a@ food r 
Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 
A fingle concord in a double name. Dryden. 
ett EEN land, 

A lonely defart, an empty 

Shall wares afford, for Aa e hours of reft, ` 

A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. Addifon. 

here the poefy or oratory fhi a Angle reading is not 
fufficient to fatisfy a mind that has a true tafte ; nor can we 
make the fulleft improvement of them without proper re- 
views. Watt. 
2. Particular; individual. 

As no /jngle man is born with a right of controulimg the 
opinions of all the reft, fo the world has no title to demand 
the whole time of any particular perfon. Pope. 

If one /ingle word were to but one fimple idea, and 
nothing elfe, there would be {carce any miftake. atts. 

sae gis ay an oppofed complex, d Angle ideas t 

As fimple ideas are to an i o 
Meder g fo propofitions are diftinguifhed: the Englifh 
tongue has fome adva e above the learned languages, which 


have no ufual word to diftinguith fg/se from fimple, Watts. 
4. Alones having no companion; having no affiftant. 
Servant of God, well haft thou fought 
‘The better fight, who fingle hait maintain’d 
Againft revolted multitudes the caufe-of truth. Milton. 


His wifdom fuch, ; 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 


Whilft jingle he ftood forth. — Denham. 
In fweet n of the fairy place, 

Single and confcious to myfelf alone, 

Of pleafuresto th* excluded. world unknown. Dryden. 


. Unmarried. , 
: Is the jingle man therefore bleffed ? rio: as a walled town is 
more worthier than a vi fo is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a batchelor. Shak. 
Pygmalion : 
Abhorr’d all womankind, but moft a wife 5 


So je Ghofe to live, and fhunn’d to wed, 
Wall’ olara to want a confort of his bed. Dryden. 
6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. i 
To make flowers double is effected by often removing them 
into new earths as, on the con » double Gowers, by ne- 
eGtibe and not removing, prove o Bacon. 
7. Pure A EOD 5; not double ded; fimple. A {criptural - 


fenfe. p ; 
‘The light of the body is the eye; if thine eye be /fngle, thy 
‘whole y fhall be full of light. Adat. Vi. 22» 
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8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 


> when his country, threaten’d with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 


. Shall kill the Gaulifh king in /ngle Seht. D E 
To S1 NGLE. v. a. [from the E fe ji iii 
r. T o chufe out from among others. 
I faw him in the battle range about, 
Andwhe@y he /fngled Clifford forth. Shakcfp. 


very man may have a peculiar favour, which although 

not perceptible unto man, yet fenfible unto dogs, who hereby 

can ngle out their mafter in the dark. Brown, 

Do’ft thou already fingle me? I thought 

Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Ailton. 
Begin, aufpicious boy, to caft about . 

= infant eyes, and with a {mile thy mother fngle out. Dry. 

ingle the lowlieft of the am’rous youth; . 

Afk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. 
2. To fequefter; to withdraw. 

Yea fimply, faith Bafil, and univerfally, whether it be in 
works of nature, or-of voluntary choice, I fee not any thing 
dane as it fhould be, if it be wrought by an agent /mglin# it- 
felf from conforts. flooker. 

3. To take alone. 

Many men thereare, than whom nothing is more commend- 

able when they are /imgled; and yet, in fociety with others, 


none lefs fit to anfwer the duties which are looked for at their 
hands, er. 


4- To feparate. . 


Hardly they heard, which by good hunters fingled are. Sid, 
Si’ "orate: nm. f. [from frie) Simplicity ; pai Resa honeft 
piainnefg. 

It is not the deepnefs of their knowledge, but the /mgleneft 

of their belief, which God accepteth. Ts 

SINGLY. adv. [from fmgle.] 
1. Individually 5 AE R e 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 

wholly guilty of the injuftice, and therefore bound to reftitu- 

tion fingly and intirely. Taylar. 

hey tend to the perfection of human nature, and to 

men {ingly and perfonally good, or tend to the happinefs of 


Prior. 


fociety. Lillotfon, 
2. Only; by himéfelf. 
Look thee, ’tis fo; thou zgh honet man, 

Here take: the gods out of my mifery r 

Have fent thee treafure. l Sbake/p. 
3. Without partners or afflociates. 

Belinda 
Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights, 
At ombre Ang ta decide their doam. P ope. 


4. Honeftly ; sap g 3 fincerely. 
SI’ NGULAR. adj. { fingulier, Fr. fingularis, Latin.] 
x. Single; not complex; not compound. 
at idea which reprefents one particular determinate thing 
is called a /ingular idea, whether Gmple, complex, or com- 
pound. Waits. 
{in grammar.] Expreffing only one; not plural. 
If St. Paul’s fpeaking of himfelf in the frft perfon fingular 


has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural has 
a greater latitude. Locke. 


3- Particular; unexampled. 
So fingular a fadnefs 
Mufti have a caufe as ftrange as the effet. Danbham. 
Doubtlefs, if you are innocent, your cafe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not _ Angular. Female Quixote. 
4. Having fomething not common to others. It is commonly 
ufed in a fenfe of difapprobation, whether applied to perfons 

or things. 
His zeal 


None feconded, as_fimgular and rath. Milian: 
It is very commendable to be Angular in any excellency, and 
religion isthe greateft excellency: to be fingu/ar in any thing that 
is wife and worthy is not a dilsaramenect, but a praife. Tellotf. 
5- Alone; that of which there is but one. 
‘IThefe bufts of the emperors and emprefies are all very 
fcarce, and fome of them almoft /fguler in their kind. ddif. 
SINGULA‘RITY. 2. f. [ fingularité, Fr. from /mgular.] 
I. Sone charaGter or quality by which one is diftinguifhed from 
others. 
Pliny addeth this fngularity to that foil, that the fecond 
the very falling down of the feeds yieldeth corn. Raleigh. 
Though, according to the praétice of the world, it be fin- 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet fmgu/arity in this matter is a fingular commenda- 
tion of it. Tillotfon. 
I took notice of this little figure for the fingularity of the 
infilrument: it is not unlike a violin. Addifom. 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curiofity. 
Your gallery 
Have we pafs’d through, not without much content 
In many /Angu'arities ; but we faw nor 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ftatue of her mother. 


» 


Shate/peart. 
3. Particular 
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3- Particular privilege or prerogative. 
St. Gregory, being himfelf a bifhop of Rome, and writin 
againft the title of univerfal bifhop, faith thus: none of al 
my predeceflors ever confented to ufe this ungodly title; no 


bifhop of Rome ever took upon him this name of fingula- 
rity. 
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4- To lofe height ; to fall toa level. 
In vain has nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his palage 3 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march ; 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. 





Addijon. 
looker. 5. To lofe or want prominence. 
4. Charaĉler or manners different from thofe of others. What were his marks? A lean cheek, a blue e and 
‘The fpirit of /imgularity in a few ought to give place to pub- funken. bake/p. 
lick judgment. coker. Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws ; 
Singularity in fin puts it out of fafhion, fince to be alone in Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. D: ydenme 
any practice feems to make the judgment of the world againft 6, To be overwhelmed or depreifed. 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of Our country /mks beneath the yoke ; 
that in which they concur. South. It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 
To S/NGULARIZ?E. V. a. [ fe fingularifer, Fr. from /ingular.] Is added to her wounds. Shake/p. 
To make fingle. They arraign’d fhal] fnk 
SIYNGULARLY. adu. [from /ingular.] Particularly ; in a man- Beneath thy fentence Ad lton. 
ner not common to orhers. But if you this ambitious pray’r deny, 
Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor difgrace him, Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite’s arms 3 
unlefs we could fuppofe it a difgrace to be fingularly good. South. And, I once dead, let him poffef$ her charms. Dryden. 
SYNGULT. i [ fngultus, Latin] A figh. Spenfer. 7. To be received; to be imprefled. 
SINISTER. adj. [ finiffer, Latin.] Let thefe fayings /mé down into your ears. Zn. ix. 44. 
x. Being on the left hand; left; not right ; not dexter. Truth never finés into thefe mens minds, nor gives any 
My mother’s blood tincture to them. Locke. 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this //ni/er. 8. To decline; to decreafe; to decay. 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shake/p. This republick has been much more powerful that it is at 
Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 


here on his / ziffer cheek. Shakefp. 


prefent, as jr is ftill lihelier to fnk than increafe in its domi- 


P nions. Addi foris 
But a rib, croc ked by nature, bent, as now appears, Let not the fire fink or lacken, hut increafe. Afortimer. 
Moore to the part Tas Hiag from me drawn. Milton. 9. To fall into reft or indolence. 
‘The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the Aziffer W ould’ft thou have me finé away 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debi- In pleafing dreams, and Jofe myfelf in love, 
litate it. Brown. When every moment Cato’s life’s at ftake ? Addifon. 
In his finifrer hand, inftead of ball, 10. To fall into any ftate worfe than the former; to tend to 
He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. ruin. 


2. Bad; perverfe; corrupt; deviating from honefty; unfair. 

It is fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifler intent and purpofe, whofe forwardnefs is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a better 
and fincere meaning. Flooker. 

‘The duke of Clarence was foon after by_finiffler means made 
clean away. Spenfer. 

When are there more unworthy men chofen to offices, when 
is there more ftrife and contention about eleétions, or when 
do partial and /miffer affef&tions more utter themfelves, than 
when an election is committed to many? WP hitgifte. 

He profefies to have received no /miffer meafure from his 
judge, but moft willingly humbles himfelf to the determina- 
tion of juftice. Shake/p. 

“‘Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts; perfons 
that are full of nimble and /miffer tricks and fhifts, whereby 


Nor urg’d the labours of my ] rd in vain, 
A finking empire longer to fuftain. 
To SINK. vV. g. 
I. To put under water; to difable from fwimming or floating. 
A fmall fleet of Englifh made an hoftile invafion, or incur- 
fion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, /uné, and carried 


away ten thoufand ton of their great fhipping, befides _f{maller 
vefiels. acon. 


2. To delve; to make by delving. 
At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by /né- 

ing ditches two foot deep, and in the fpace of ten years the 
ditches are digged again for iron fince produced. Boyle. 
Near Geneva are quarries of freeftone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at loweft, they make within the bor- 
ders of it a little fquare, inclofed within four walls: in this 


Dryden. 


fquare they fink a pit, and dig for frecftone. Addifon. 
they pervert the plain courfes of courts, and bring juftice into 3. ‘To deprefs; to degrade. 
oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon. A mighty king Iam, an earthly god; 
he juft perfon has given the world an affurance, by the I raife or fink, imprifon or fet free; 
conftant tenor of his praétice, that he makes a confcience of And life or death depends on my decree. Prior. 
his ways, and that he fcorns to undermine another’s intereft 


by afy “fer or inferior arts. 


Trifling painters or fculptors beftow infinite pains upon the 
3- [Sinifire, French.] Unlucky; inaufpicious. 


South. moft infignificant parts of a figure, “till they fink the grandeur 


e j of the whole. Pope. 
Tempt it again: thatis thy act, or none: 4- To plunge into deftru€iion. 
What all the feveral ills that vifit earth, Heav’n bear witnefs, 
Brought forth by night, with a finiffer birth, And if I have a confcience let it fnk mes 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, Ev’n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. Shake/p. 
T'he {word, nor furfeits, let thy fury do. Ben, Fobnfen. 5. To make to fall. 
SYNISTROUS. adj. 


[finifier, Latin.] Abfurd; perverfe; 
wrong-headed. 


A knave or fool can do no harm, 
Sfinifircus aud abfurd choice. 


SINISTROUSLY. adv. [from finifrous.] 
x. With a tendency to the left. 


Many in their infancy are finiffreufly difpofed, and divers 
continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- 
perfect ufe of the right. 


2. Perverfely ; abfurdly. 
To S NE. v. n. pret. P Jaik, anciently ank; part funk or funken. 
[pencan, Saxon ; fenken, German.) 
x. Io fall down through any medium 
the bottom. 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the fea 
With fugken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. 


‘Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over- 
turn and fling down fome before ftanding, and undermine 
others, finking them into the abyfs. Woodward. 

6. To bring low ; to diminith in quantity. 

Wen on the banks of an unlook’d-for ftream, 
You /unk the river with repeated draughts, 

Who was the laft in all your hoft that thirfted ? Addifon. 

7. To crufh; to overbear; to deprefs. 
That Hetor was in certainty of death, and depreffed with 
the con{cience of an ill caufe: if you will not grant the firft of 


thefe will fk the fpirit of a hero, you'll at leat allow the 
fecond may. Pope. 


8. To leffen ; to diminitfh. 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
Jinking the figure which we make. Addifon. 

I mean not that we fhould fink our figure out of coverouf— 


even by the moft 
Bentley. 


Brown. 


3 mot to fwim 5; to go to 


i e reaf Shakefp. nefs, and deny ourfelves the proper conveniences of our fta- 
In with the river funk, and with it rofe, sion: only that we may lay up a fuperfluous treafure. Rogers. 
Satan, involv'd in rifing mift; then fought 9- To make to decline. 
“ee to lie hid. , Milton. Thy cruel and unnatural luft of power 
e {wims or finks, or wades, or creeps or flies. Milton. Has funk thy father more than all his years, 
A The pirate /mmks with his ill-gotten gains, sheer jase him wither in a green old age, Rowe. 
“bie ee ssc gp co s ufe remains. : Dryden. Te labour for a funk corrupted ftate. Lyttletcn. 
et ing i panels rompa will rather perifh than work, 10. To fupprefs; to conceal; to intervert. 


the reft to chufe t Št 
rather than do more than their fhare ? iia Tdi 


2. To fall gradually. 
he arrow went out at his heart, and he funk down in his 
2 Kings ix. 24. 


If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
to be out of pocket, izk the money, and take up the coda 
on account, wift, 


Sink. 2. f. [yinc, Saxon.] 
Shake fp. 
Mai 


chariot. 
3- To enter or penetrate into any body. 


David took a ftone and flang it, and fmote the Philifti 
that the ftone /rnk into his forehead. . 1 Sa: vil. “5. 


1. Adrain; a jakes. 


Should by the cormorant belly be reftrain’d, 
Who is the fink œ th’ body. 


SIN 


Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels fow to 


one fnb, fojn fhort time their numbers increafed. Hayward. 

© Gather more filth than any fink in town. Granville. 
Returning home at night, you’ll find the fink 

Strike your offended fenfe with double ftink. Swift. 


2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
What fink of moniters, wretches of loft minds, 
Mad after change, and defperate in their ftates, 
Wearied and gall’d with their neceffities, 
Durit have thought it? Ben. Jobnfon. 

Our foul, whofe country’s heav’n and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption’s fnk, is fent; 

Yet fo much in her travail fhe doth gather, 
‘That fhe returns home wifer than fhe went. 

Si’NLEss. adj. [from fin.] Exempt from fin. 

Led on, yet finie/s, with defire to know, 
What nearer might concern him, how this world 
OFf heav’n, and earth confpicuous, firft began. 

At that cafted fruit, 
‘The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 
His courfe ; elfe how had the world 
Inhabited, though /m/le/s, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat ? 

Infernal ghofts and hellifh furies round 
Environ’d thee; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 


Donne. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Satt’{t unappal’d in calm and /nle/s peace. Milton. 
No thoughts like mine his /ile/s foul profane, 
Obfervant of the right. Dryden. 


Did God, indeed, infit on a_fnlefs and unerring obfervance 
of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion provided no remedy for our lapfes, we might cry out with 
Balaam, Alas! who fhould live, if God did this ? Rogers. 

SI'NLESSN ESS. 2. f: [from /inle/s.] Exemption from fin. 

We may the lefs admire at his gracious condefcenfions to 
thole, the /inlef/fne/s of whofe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouchfafements into any thing but occafions of joy 
and gratitude. Boyle. 

SI'NNER. n. f- [from fin.) 
x. One at enmity with Gods one not truly or religioufly 


Let the boldeft_ /fnrner take this one eonfideration along with 
him, when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about 
to act, ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as foon as it is 
acted, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againft him. South. 

2. An offender; a criminal. 
Here’s that which is too weak to be a finner, honeft water, 


which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shake/p. 
Over the guilty then the fury fhakes 
‘The founding whip, and brandifhes her fnakes, 
And the pale Anner with her fifters takes. Dryden. 
1 Thither, where /smmers may have reft, I go, 
Where flames refin’d in bre feraphick glow. Pope. 
Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pope. 


Sr’NOFFERING. n./. [fin and offering.) An expiation or facri- 
fice for fin. 

The fiefh of the bullock fhalt thou burn without the camp : 
it is a finoffering. Ex. xxix. 14. 

Sr’NopER, or Sinople. n. f. A fpecies of earth; raddle. inf. 
Jo SUNUATE, v. a. [ finuo, Latin.] “To bend in and out. 

Another was very perfeét, fomewhat leS with the margin, 

and more /inuated. Woodward, 
SINUA TION. 7. /. [from fnuate. A bending in and out. 

The human brain is, in proportion te the body, much larger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their°bodies, and 
fuller of ai fra€lus, or finuations. Hale. 

Si’'xnuvuous. adj. [ finueux, French, from finus, Latin.] Bending 
in and out. 

Try with what difadvantage the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is a line 


retorted ; or in fome pipe that were /inuous. Bacon. 
Thefe, as a line, their long dimenfion drew, 
Streaking the ground with /7woews trace. Milton. 


In the diffe€tions of horfes, in the concave or finusus part of 


the liver, whereat the gall is ee im quadrupeds, I 
difcover an hollow, long, and membranous {fubftance. 
Brown. 


SINUS. n.f [Latin.] 
x. A bay of the fea; an opening of the land. 
Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into the fea: 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impoffible that 
fome arms of the fea, or /mus*s, might have had fuch an ori- 
ginal. Bur net. 

2. Any foldor ore 

To SIP. v. a. [yipan, Saxon; Appen, Dutch.) 

s To drink by fmall draughts; to take at one appofition 
of the cup to the mouth no more than the mouth wiil 
cc ntain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And fp with nymphs their elemental tea. 


Pope. 


S i. N 


2. To drink in fmall quantities. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 
‘The hairy gown and moffy cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev'ry ftar that heav’n doth thew, 
And every herb that fps the dew. 
3. To drink out of. 
The winged nation o'er the foreft flies: 
Then flLooping on the meads and leafy b w’rs, 
‘They fkim the floods and / the purple flow’rs. 
To Sip. v. z. To drink a fmall quantity. 
She rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace; 
Then fpping, offer’d to the next. j 
Sip. 2. f. [from the verb.] A fmall draught; as much 
mouth will hold. 
Her face o’ fire 
With labour, and the thing flhe took to quench it 
She would to each one fip. 
One /p of this 
Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight, 
Beyond the blifs of dreams. Aiton. 
Si‘pHon. n. f. [ciQov; /ipho, Lat. fiphon, Fr.] A pipe through 
which liquors are conveyed. i 
Beneath th’ inceffant weeping of thefe drains 
I fee the rocky /sphons ftretch’d immenfe, 
The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk, 
OF {tiff compacted clay. - 
Si‘prper. z. f. [from /p.] One that fips. 
Si’pretT. n f. [from /ip.] A fmall fop. , 
Sir. 2. f/f. [ frre, Fr. feignior, Ital. fenor, Spanith ; fenior, Latin.] 
x. The word of refpeét in compellation. 
Speak on, fir, 
I dare your worft objections : if 1 blufh, 


Ailton. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


as the 


Shakefp. 


Thomfin. 


It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shakefp. 
But, firs, be fudden in the execution ; 
Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Shake/p. 
Sir king, 
This man is better than the man he flew. Shakefp. 


At a banquet the ambafiador defired the wife men to deliver 
every one of them fome fentence or parable, that he might re- 
port to his king, which they did : only one was filent, which 
the ambaflador perceiving, faid to him, /r, let it not difpleafe 
you; why do not you fay fomewhat that I may report? He 
anfwered, report to your lord, that there are that can hold 
their peace. Bacon. 

2. The title of a knight or baronet. ‘This word was anciently 
fo much held effential, that the Jews in their addreffes expreffed 
it in Hebrew charaéters. 

Szr Horace Vere, his brother, 
active part. 

he court forfakes him, and ffr Balaam hangs. 
3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 
have adventur’d 

‘To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment, . 

In the election of a Fk fo rare. Shake/p. 

4- A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humour. 
e loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to toucha 


was the principal in the 
Bacon. 
Pope. 


frr-\oin which was ferved up. Addi fon. 
And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoaking /r-loin, ftretch’d immenfe 
From fide to fide. Thomfon. 


It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which is ftrong 
enough to turn a /rr-loin of beef, fhou’d not be able to turna 


lark. Swift. 
Sire. 7. f. [ fre, French; fenior, Latin.] 
I1. A father, in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 
And raife his iffue like a loving fire. Shake/p: 
Cowards father cowards, and bate thing: frre the bafe. Shak. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fre 
The pow’r of the Moit High. - Milton. 
And now I leave the true and juft fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 
Whole fires, great part’ners in my father’s cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. Prior. 


Whether his hoary /fre he fpies, 
While thoufand grateful thoughts arife, 
Or meets his fpoufe’s fonder eye. Pope. 
2. It is ufed in common fpeech of beafts: as, the horfe had a 
good f/i e, but a bad dam. 
3- Ít is ufed in compofition: as, grand-/re, great-grand-fre. 
SI'RFN. 7. f- [Latin ] A goddefs who enticed men by finging, 
and devoured them; any mifchievous enticer, 
O train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note, 
‘To drown me in thy fifter’s flood of tears: 
Sing, fren, to thy felf, and I will dote; 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a-bed I'l! take thee, and there lie. Shakefp. 
Sirnrasts. n. f [eseiacis.] An inflammation of the brain 
and its membrane, through an exceffive heat of the fun. Dif. 
X SI RIUS. 


SIT 


SPRIUS. n. f: [Latin.] The dogftar. 
Srro’cco. n. f. (Italian; frus ventus, Latin.] The fouth-caft 
or Syrian wind. 
Forth rufh the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. , Adisien. 
S’RRAH. wf { fr, bal Minfbew. |] A compellation of rc- 
proach and infult. 
Go, f/rrah, to my cell; 
‘Take with you your companions: as you look 


‘To have my pardon, trim it handfomcly. Shaie/p. 
Sirrah, There’s no room for faith, troth, or honetty in 
this bofom of thine. Shake/peare. 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, /rrah, to hate 
our family. L’Eftrange. 
Guefs how the goddefs greets her fon, 
Come hither, frrah; no, begone. Prior. 


SIROP. ma. fj- [Arabick.] The juice of vegetables boiled 
SIRUP. with fugar. 
Shall I, whofe ears her mournful words did feize, 
Her words in / up laid of {weeteft breath, 


Relent. Sidney. 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Wor all the drowfy frrups of the world 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that {weet fleep, 

Which thou owed’ft yefterday. Shakefpeare. 
And firft, behold this cordial jalap here, 

‘That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds, 

With fpirits of balm, and fragrant /yrops mixt. Ailton. 


Thofe expreffed juices contain the true effential falt of 
the plant; for if they be boiled into the confiftence of a /y- 
rup, and fet in a cool place, the effential fale of the plant 
will fhoot upon the fides of the veffels. Arbuthnot. 

SyRUPED. ad. [from frup.] Sweet, like firup; bedewed with 
{weets. 
Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the /yrupt leaves: 
And tell the bees that their’s is gall. 
SIRUPY. adj. [from frup.] Refembling firup. 
Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature. 
SISE. sa [contracted from affize.] 
ou faid, if I returned next fize in lent, 
I fhould be in remitter of your grace. 
SISKIN. 2. f: A bird; a green finch. 
SISTER. 2. /. [ppeorcen, Saxon; zuffer, Dutch.] 
x- A woman born of the fame parents; correlative to brother. 
Her ffer began to fcold. Shake/peare. 

I have faid to corruption, thou art my father: to the worm, 

thou art my mother and my fifier. ob, xvii. I4- 
2. One of the fame faith; a chriitian. One of the fame nature, 
human being. 

If a brother or ffer be naked, and deftitute of food, and 
you fay unto them, depart in peace, be you warmed and fil- 
led: notwithftlanding you give them not thofe things which 

Jamnes ii. 15- 


Drayton. 


LUfortimer. 


Donne. 


are needful to the body, what doth it profit ? 
3. A woman of the fame kind. 
He chid the //ers, 

And bade them {fpcak to him. 

4- One of the fame kind; one of the fame office. 

The women, who would rather wreft the laws, 

Than let a Afer-plantiff lofe the caufe, 
As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar, 
Cry`d one and all, the fupliant fhould have right: 


Shake/peare. 


And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 
‘There grew two olives, clofeft of the grove, 

With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove : 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they {mil’d 

With //er-fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 


Si’sTER in law. n. f- A hufband or wife’s fifter. 
‘hy fifler in lawis gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy After in law. Ruth i. 15- 
Si’sTERHOOD. n. f. [from ffier-] 
1. The office or duty of a fitter. 
She abhorr’d 
Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
OF fyterb od, to do that of a wife. 
2. A fet of filters. 
3. A number of women of the fame order. 
I ipeak, 
WV ifhing a more ftrict reftraint 
Upon the f/rerhood, the votarifts of Saint Clare. Shate/p. 
A woman who flourifhes in her innocence, amidit that 
fpite and rancour which prevails among her cxalperated Sifter- 
hood, appcars more amiable. i Addifon. 
Sr’stTeERLY. adj. [ from fifier. ] Like a fiter; becoming a 
iiiter. 


Daniel. 


After much debatement, 
My //rerly rcmorfe confutes mine honour, 
And I did yic!d to him. 
To Sir. v. n. preterite, J fat. [ fitan, Gothick ; yicxran, 
Jetten, Dutch. P 
NY CXXXII. 


Shake/fpeare. 
Sax. 


S IT 


x. To reft upon the buttocks. 
There were ftays on each fide of the fitting p'aze. t Chron. 
He /at for alms at the beautiful gate. AEs. 
Their wives do fft befide them carding wool. Aday. 
Aloft in awful ftate, 
The godlike hero /at 
On his imperial throne. 
2. To perch. 
All new fafhions be pleafant to me, 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee, 
INow I am a frifker, all men on me look, 
What fhould I do but /ft cock on the hoop? 
What do I care if all the world me fail, 
I will have a garment reach to my tail. Bourd: 
3- To be in a ftate of reft, or idlenefs. 
Shall your brethren go to war, and fhall ye ft here? Num. 
Why fit we here each other viewing idly. Adiltons 
4- To bc in any local pofition. 
I fhould be ftill 
Plucking the grafs to know where /#s the wind : 
Pecring in maps for ports. 
T hofe 
Appointed to / there had left their charge. 
‘he fhips are ready, and the wind fits fair. 
5- To reft as a weight or burthen. 
Your brother’s death fits at your heart. Shakefp. 
When God lets loofe upon us a ficknefs, if we fear to die, 
then the calamity /#s heavy on us. Taylor. 
To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only galls our fores, 
and makes the burden that is upon us fit more uneafy. T7/lot/on- 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind, 
And horrour, heavy fat on every mind. Dryden: 
Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the prefent 
evil, as the firft neceflary condition to our happinefs. No- 
thing, as we paffionately think, can equal the uneafinefs that 


Dryden. 


Shate/pare. 


Milton. 
A. Philips. 


fits ío heavy upon us. Locke. 
6. To fettle; to abide. 
That this new comer fhame, 
There fit not and reproach us. Milton. 


When Thetis blufh’d, in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown 3 
A fudden filence /ate upon the fea, 
And {weeping oars, with ftruggling, urg’d their way. Dryd. 
He to the void advanc’d his pace, 
Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. 
7- To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge /itteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not, fo 
he that getteth riches not by right, fhall leave them in the 
midít of his days. “Jeremiah. 

The egg laid and fever’d from the body of the hen, hath 
no more nourifhment from the hen; but only a quickening 
heat when fhe fitteth. acon. 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg; and fts upon it in 
the fame manner. Addifon. 

8. To be adjufted; to be with refpeét to fitnefs or unfitnefs, 
decorum or indecorum. 
This new and gorgeous garment, majelty, 

Siss not fo eafy on me as you think. 

Heav’n knows, 

By what by-paths, and indireét crook’d ways 

I met this crown; and I myfelf know well; 

How troublefome it /ate upon my head ; 

To thee it fhall defcend with better quiet. Shake/peare. 

‘Your preferring that to all other confiderations does, in the 
eyes of all men, fit well upon you. Locke. 

9. “Lo be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol ¢very thing he 
finds in the author he tranflates, than a painter is to makt 
every face that fits to him handfome. Garth. 

10. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, if he ft at 
a great rent; fothe merchant cannot drive his trade fo well, 
if he fit at great ulury. Bacons 

Suppofe all the church-lands were thrown up to the laity 4 
would the tenants fit eafier in their rents than now? Swift. 

31. To be fixed, as an afiembly. 
412. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that /itteth at meat, or he that ferv- 

eth? Luke xxii. 27. 
13. To exercife authority. 
The judgment fhall ff, and take away his dominion. Dan. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Affes are ye that fit in judgment. Judges. 
Down to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 
The Perfian in Ecbatan /@re. Milton. 


Onc council fts upon life and deaths the other is for taxes, 


and a third for the diftributions of juftice. Addijon. 
_ Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rewee 


14. To be in any folemn affembly as a member. 
Three hundred and twenty men fat in council daily, 
15. Tò SiT down. Down is little more than cmphatical. 
Go and /it down to meat. Luke xvii. 7. 
24 E W hen 
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When we fit dawn to our meal, we need not fufpect the 
intrufion of armed uninvited guefts. Decay of Piety. 
16. Yo Sir down. To begin a fiege. 
Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, 
had done their bufinefs in all other places. 
17- To SıT down. To reft; to ceafe fatished. 
Here we cannot fit down, but ftill proceed in our fearch, 
and look higher for a fupport. Rogers. 
18. Jo Sır dwn. ‘To fettle; to fix abode. 
From befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, / 
down. Spen/fer. 
19. To Sırt out. To be without engagement or employment. 
They are glad, rather than ft out, to play very {mall 
g3me, and to make ufe of arguments, fuch as will not prove 
a bare inexpediency. Bp. Sanderfon. 
20. Yo SıT up. To rife from lying to fitting. 
He that was dead, fut up, and began to {peak. 
21. YoSir up. Towatch; not to ge to bed. 
Be courtly, 
And entertain, and feaft, fft np, and revel; 
Call all the great, the fair and fpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafhion 
Of freedom. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Some fit up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their fharp cdg’d tools. i fay. 
Moft children thorten that time by fitting up with the com- 
pany at night. Locke. 
To Sırt. v. a. 
I1. lo keep the feat. 
Hardly the mufe can fiz the head-ftrong horfe, , 
Nor would fhe, if fhe could, check his impetuous force. Prior. 
2. [W hen the reciprocal pronoun follows fft, it feems to be an 
active verb.] ‘Io place on a feat, 
The bappieft youth viewing his progrefs through, 
What perils palit, what crofles to enfue, 
Would fhut the book, and ft bim down and die. Shake/p. 
He came to vifit us, and calling for a chair, Jat bim down, 


till they 
Clarendon. 


and Getes /at 


Luke. 


and we fat down with h:m. Bacon. 
Thus fenc’d, 
But not at reft or eafe of mind, - 
T hey /at them down to weep. Ailton. 


3- To be fettled to do bufinefs. 


The court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juftices 


mace room forthe old knight at the head of them. Addifon. 
Siru. a. f. [ ftus, Latin.) 
x. Situation ; local pofition. 

The city feif he itrongly fortifies, i 

‘Three fides by fite it well defenced has. Fairfax. 

Nlanifold itreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo many 

chains, environed the fame /ite and temple. acon. 

If we confider the hċart in its conftituent parts, we fhall 

find nothing fingular, but what isin any mufcie. *Tis only 


the te and potture of their feveral parts that give it the form 


ana tunclions of a heart. Bentley. 
Lefore my view appear’d a ftructure fair, 
Its fife uncettzin it on earth or air. Pope. 


2. It is taken by « Ssmyen for pofture, or fituation of a thing 
with refpeét to itielf: but improperly. 
And leaves the femblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy fite, with head declin’d, 
And love dejected cycs. 
Siri rast. n.f. | fit and fafi. 
A hard e aea a the faddle. Farrier’s Dict. 
SirrH. auu. [pide, Saxon.] Since; feeing that. Obfolete. 
Vhat ceremony of colours ufed about the bodies of the 
dead! after which cuitom notwithftanding, “#4 it was their 
cuftom, our Lord was contented that nis own moft precious 


T homfon. 


sblood fhould be intombed. looker. 
Not 1, my lord ; /itb truc nobility 
WV arrants thei¢ words in princely courtefie. Shake/peare. 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
Ill love no friend, 4t4 love breeds fuch oftence. Shake/p. 


SirHe. a. f. [yree, Saxon. “This word is very varioufly writ- 
ten by authors: I have chofen the orthography which is at 
once moit fimple and molt agreeable to etymology.] ‘he 
inftrument of mowing; a crooked blade joincd at right angles 
to a long polce. 
Let tame, that. all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regifired upon our brazen tombs; 
And then grace us in the difgrace of death : 
When, fpight of cormorant-devouring time, 
“Ih? endcavour of this prefent breath may bury 
"Fhat honour which fhall "bate his /cythe’s keen edge ; 
And make us heirs of ali crernity. Shake, peare. 
‘L‘iine is commonty drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged with a fite, and an hour- 
plats. Peacham. 
There rude impetuous rage docs ftorm and fret; 
And there, as matter of this murd’ring brood, 
Swinging a huge /eithe, ftands impartial death, 


WVith endlefs butinefs almoit out of breath. Cra/baw. 
“The milk-maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his /cithe. Milton. 


S I X 


The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But ufelefs lances into /ythes fhall bend, 


And the broad faulchion in a plough-fhare end. Pope 
Grav’d o’er their feats the form of time was found, 

Flis /cythe revers’d, and both his pinions bound. Pepe 
But, Stella, fay, what evil tongue i 

Reports you are no longer young ? 

That time fits with his ffthe to mow . 

W here erft fat Cupid with his bow. Swift 
Echo no more returns the chearful found i 

OFf fharpening /cythe. Zhomfon. 


SVTHENCE. adv. [ 
im latter times. 

This over-running and wafting of the realm was the begin- 

ning of all the other evils which /fthence have affliéted that 


ow contracted to fice. Sec Since.) Since; 


land. Spen 
SITHES. ». f. Times. Spenfer. eres 
SITHNESS. adv. Since. Spenfer. 
SA TTER. 2. /. [from fit.] 
1. One that fits. 
The Turks are great fitters, and feldom walk ; whereby 
they {weat lefs, and need bathing more. Bacon. 


2. A bird that broods. 
‘The oldeft hens are reckoned the beft /tters ; and the young- 
eft the beft layers. ortimer. 
Si’rTinc. 2. f. [from fit.) 
1. The pofture of fitting on a feat. 
2. The act of refting on a feat. 
Thou knoweft my down-/tting and mine up rifing. P/alms, 
3- A time at which one exhibits himfelf to a painter. 
Few good pictures have been finifhed at one fitting; nei- 


ther can a good play be produced at a heat. Dryden, 
4. A mecting of an affembly. 
I?ll write you down ; 
‘The which fhall point you forth at every fitting, 
What you muft fay. Shake/peare. 
I with it may be at that fitting concluded, unlefs the ne- 
ceffity of the time prefs it. Bacon. 


5. A courfe of ftudy unintermitted. 

For the underitanding of any one of St. Paul’s epiftles, I 

read it all through at one fitting. Locke. 
6. A time for which one fits without rifing. 
What more than madnefs reigns, 

When one fhort fitting many hundred drains, 

And not enough is lett him to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. 

7. Incubation. 

W hilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ftand upon a nighbouring bough, and amufes her with 
his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. Addifen. 

SITUATE. part. adj. [from fitus, Latin. ] 
1. Placed with refpect to any thing elfe. 

He was refolvcd to chufe a war, rather than to have Bre- 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and /itua:e fo opportunely to annoy England. acon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly ftuate on a haven’s fide. Dryden. 

‘The eye is a part fo artificially compofed, and commodj- 
oufly /ituate, as nothing can be contrived better for ufe, orna- 


Dryden: 


ment, or fecurity. Ray. 
2. Placed ; confifting. 
Earth hath this variety from heav’n, 
Of pleafure fituate in hill and dale. Ailton. 
SirTua TION. xz. f. [from fituate; fituation, French.] 
1. Local refpecét; pofition. 
Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant fitwation, and 
fet off with many beautiful walks. Addi fon. 


2. Condition; ftate. 

‘Though this isa /ttrationof the greateft cafe and tranquilli- 
ty in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the fubje&t 
of all men’s petitions to God. Rogers. 

Six. z. /- [ fx, French. ] “Twice threc; one more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muft carry on the 
main delign ; all things elfe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature can do her work with fiye. Dryden. 

That of fx hath many refpecéts in it, not only for the 
days of the creation, but its natural confidcration, as being a 
perfeét number. Brown’s Vulgar £rrours. 

Six and feven. n. f. To beat fix and feven, isto bein a ftate of 
diforder and contufion. 
All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at fix and seven. Shakefpeare. 

In 1588, there fat in the tee of Rome a fierce thundring 
friar, that would fetall at {x and feven, or at iix and five, if 


you allude to his name. Bacon. 
What blinder bargain e’re was driv’n, 
Or wager laid at fix and feven. Fludibras. 


John once turned his mother out of doors, to his great 
forrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and fJewens. Arbuthnot, 
The goddefs would no longer wait; 
But raifing from her chair of itate, 
Left all below at fix ane tases. 
Harncis’d her doves and Hew to hcav’n. Swift, 
SIXPENCE. 


SIZ. 


SIXPENCE. n. f. [ fx and penes.] A coin; half a fhilling. 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 


Oh !—fixpence that I had. Shake/peare. 
The wifeft man mizht bluth, 
If D—lov’d fixpence more than he. Pope. 


Sixsco’RE. adj. [ fix and fiore. ] Six times twenty. 
Sixfcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof with- 
in this laft fixfeore years, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
SIXTEEN. adj. [ pixcyne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 
I have been begging /rxtcen years in court. Shake/p. 
It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have heard of 
others that it would return //xteen times. Bacon. 
If men hved but twenty years, we fhould be fatisfied if they 
died about /xteen or eighteen. 
SIXTEENTH. adj. [yixceoGa, Saxon.] The fixth after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of fixteen. Yo 
‘The firft lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the /xtcenth to Im- 


mer. x Chron. 
SixtrxH. adj. [ yixcta, Saxon. ] The firft after the fifth; the 
ordinal! of fix. 
You are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take 
A fixth, letting them thrive again. Shake/p. 


‘There fucceeded to the kingdom of England James the 

fixth, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 
SIXTH. a. f. [from the adjective.] A fixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable feat for 
rational creatures, and five /ixths of the whole globe would 
have been rendered ufelefs. Cheyne. 

SY’xTHLy. adv. [from fix.] Inthe fixth place. 

Sixthly, living creatures have more diverfity of organs than 

plants. Ba-on. 
Si xTIETH. adj. [y1xceox0Ga, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 
repeated ; the ordinal of fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 
and the time of one entire circulation of it the /xrreth part of 
a minute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 fuch 
parts. Digby. 

Sv’xtry. adj. [yprxciz, Saxon. ] Six times ten: 

When the boats were come within /ixty yards of the pil- 
lar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 
ther. Bacon. 

Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moft confiderable fatality. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Size. 2. f- [ perhaps rather ci/z, trom inci/a, Latin; or from 
effife, French.) i ; 
1. Bulk; quantity of fuperficies ; comparative magnitude. 
Lever narrified my friends, 

With all the /me that verity 

W ould without lapting fufter. Shake/fpeare. 

If any decayed fhip be new made, itis more fit to make her 


a fize lefs than bigger. Raleigh. 
‘The dittance judg’d for fhot of ev’ry fize, 
‘The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 


Objects near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 


larger /sze, that are more remote. Locke. 
‘The martial goddefs, 
Like thee, ITelemachus, in voice and fize, 
WY ith fpeed divine, trom itreet to itreet ihe flies ; 
She bids the mariners prepare to ftand. Pope. 


2. [ Afife, old French.] A fettled quantity. In the following 
pafiage it feems to fignify the allowance of the table : whence 
they iay a fzer at Cambridge. 

"Tis not in thee 

To cut off my train, to {cant my /izes, 
And, in conclufion, to oppofe the bolt 
Againit my coming in. 
3- Figurative bulk; condition. 
‘his agrees too in the contempt of men of a lefs fize and 
quality. L’ Efirange. 
‘They do not confider the difference between elaborate dıf- 
courfes, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain fer- 
mon, intended for the middling or lower /#ze of people. 
Swift. 


Shake/p. 


4. [ Sia, Italian.] Any vifcous or glutinous fubftance, 
Yo Size. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. Ivo adjuft, or arrange according to fize. 
‘Tne foxes weign the geefe they carry, 
And ere they venture on a ftream, 
Know how to fize themfelves and them. Fludibras. 
Two troops fo match’d were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ftrength, of equal age, 
In ftature /;z'd. 
2. [From afffe.] To fettle; to fix. 

‘l here was a ftatute for difperiing the ftandard of the ex- 
chequer throughout England; thereby to fize weights and 
meaiures. ; Bacon. 

3. l'o cover with glutinous matter; to befmear with fize. 
SIZED. adj. [from /ze.]) Having a particular magnitude, 
W hat my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is æd, my tear is fo. Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


Tayor. ` 


SKE 
That will be a great horfe to a Welfhman, which is but a 
{mall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed 
of their countries, taken feveral fzed ideas, to which they 
compare their great and their little. Locke. 
SYZEABLE. adj. [from fize.) Reafonably bulky. 
He fhould be purged, fweated, vomited, and ftarved, till 
he come toa /zeab,e bulk. Arbutlh—-o-. 
Sizer. or Servitor. n. f. A certain rank of ftudents in the uni- 
verfities. 
They make a fcramble for degree : 
Matters of all forts and of all ages, 


Keepers, fub-/fers, lackeys, pages. Corbet. 
Si/zers. a. /. See ‘eters ° 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 
An apron and /zers for head and for taile. Tuffer. 


Si’ziness. 2. f. [from fizy.) Glutinoufnefs; vifcofity. 
In rheumatifms, the fizinefs palles off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous {weats. Filoyer. 
Cold is capable of producing a /izine/s and vifcofity in the 
blood. Arbuthnot. 
Sr’zyx. adj. [from /ize.] Vifcous; glutinous. 
_ The blood is “zy, the alkalefcent falts in the ferum produ- 
cing coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot. 
SKA'DDLE. 2. /. [ pceaSmyye, Saxon.] Hurt; damage. Di. 
SK a’ppowns. 2. f: The embryos of bees. Bailey. 
SKEIN. 2. f. [ eftaigne, French. ] A knot of thread or filk 
wound and doubled. 
Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial shein 
of fley’d filk, thou taffel of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shake/p. 
Our ftile fhould be like a skein of filk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravell’d or perplexed. “Ihen all is a knor, 
a heap. Ben. Fohnfon. 
Befides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows foon weary when 


it has fo entangled a skein as this to unwind. Digby- 
SKAINSMATE. 7. f. [ I fuppofe from skain, or skean, a knife, 
and mate, a mefimate.] lIt is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 
I am none of his ssainfmates. Shake/peares 
SKATE. z. f- E a Saxon. ] 
I. A flat fea filh. 
2. A fort of {hoe armed with iron, for fliding on the ice. 
They fweep 
On founding skates a thoufand different ways, 
In circling poife fwift as the winds. Lhomfon. 


SKEAN. n. f- [Irifh and Erfe; yagene, Saxon.] A fhort fword 5 
a knife. 

Any difpofed to do mifchief, may under his mantle privily 
carry his head-piece, skean, or piftol, to be always ready. Spen/er. 

‘The Irifh did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but being 
only armed with darts and szines, it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. Bacon. 

Sxec. 2. f. A wild plum. 
SKE’GGER. 2. f- 

Little falmons called skeggers, are bred of fuch fick falmon 
that might not go to the fea, and though they abound, yet 
never thrive to any bignefs. SW alton. 

SKELETON. n. f. [ oxeadlos, Greck.] 
1. [In anatomy.] ‘The bones of the body preferved together 
as much as can be in their natural fituation, ULC» 
When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the fky ; 

When finews o’er the skeletons are fpread, 

Thofe cloth’d with flefh, and life infpires the dead. Dryden. 

A skeleton, in outward figure, 
His meagre corps, though full of vigour, . ; 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. Swift. 
2. The compages of the principal parts. R 

The great ftrućture itfelf, and its great integrals, the hea- 
venly and elementary bodies, are framed in fuch a pofition 
and fituation, the great sżeleton of the world. Fiale. 

The fchemes of any of the arts or fciences may be ana- 
lyzed in a fort of skeleton, and reprefented upon tables, with 
the various dependencies of their feveral parts. Watts. 

SKE'LLUM. 2. f. [skelm,German.] A villain; a fcoundrel. Skin. 
SKEP. z. f. [yceppen, lower Saxon, to draw. ] 
x. Skep is a fort of bafket, marrow at the bottom, 
at the top to fetch corn in. ; l 
A pitchforke, a doon orke, feeve, skep, and a bin. Tuffer. 
2. In Scotland, the repofitorics where the bees lay their ho- 
ey is ftill called sep. 
ie ieee, n. f e A lenis Gr. /ceptigue, French.] One who 
doubts, or pretends to doubt of .every thing. i 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; whofe authori 

difclaim, and leaft of all thofe /cepticks in religion. 
Surve 

WNature’s extended face, then feepticks aY, . 

In this wide field of wonders can you find 

No art. Blackweorés 

With too much knowledge for the /cepticks fide, 

With too much weaknefs for the ftoicks pride, 

Man hangs between, 


4 


and wide 


none muft 
ec. of Piety. 


Pepe- 
The 


S K I 


Tke dogmatift is fure of cvery thing, and the flepeict _bc- 

eves nothing. Tatts. 

SKEPTICAL. adj. [from pretending to 
univerfal doubt. 

Nlay the Father of mercies confirm the /ceptical and wa- 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ftand fait, in all our do- 
ings, and further us with his continual help. R Bensley. 

Stec’pricism. n. f: [ /cepticifme, French ; from /feptick.] Univer- 
fal doubt ; pretence or protefiion of .univerial doubt. 5 

I laid by iny natural diffidence and /ccptici/m tor a while, to 

take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 
Steven. n. /. [ schedula, Latin.] An outline; a rough draught; 
a firft plan. 


skepticé&.] Doubtful; 


I fhall not attempt a character of his prefent majefty, hav- 
ing already given an imperfect ketch of it. Addijon. 
As the lighteft (fetch, if juitly trac’d, 
Is by ill colouring but the more diigrac’d, ? 
So by falie learning is good fenfe defac’d. Pope. 
To SKETCH. V. ». [from the noun.] 
x. To draw, by tracing the outline. 
Jf a pi€ture is daubed with many glaring colours, the vul- 


gar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuoufly of 

iome admirable defign /Ketched out only with a black pen- 

cıl, though by the hand of Raphacl. } IF atts. 
2. To plan, by giving the firit or principal notion. 

‘Che reader I’ll leave in the midftof filence, to contemplate 
thofe ideas which I have only /Ketch’d, and which every man 
muft finifh for himfelf. Dryden. 

SKE'WER. x». /- [ fKere, Danifh.] A wooden or iron pin, ufed 
to keep meat in form. 
Sweet breeds and collops were with /*ewers prick’d 


About the fides. Dryden. 
From his rug the ewer he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 
I once may overlook, P 

A /keuer fent to table by my cook. King. 


Send up meat well ftuck with Sewers, to makc it look round ; 
and an iron fKewer, when rightly employed, wil make it look 
handfomer. ; Swift. 

To SkE’weER. v. a. [from the noun.] To faften with fkewers. 
SKIFF. n. /. [e/quife, French ; /capha, Lat.) A fmall light boat. 

If intwo Whigs oF cork, a loadf{tone and fteel be placed with- 
in the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 
ftanding ftill; but both fteer into cach other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
In a poor Aif he pafs’d the bloody main, 
Choak’d with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. 
On Garrway cliffs 

A favage race by fhipwreck fed,- 

Lie waiting for the founder’d ifs, 

And ftrip the bodics of the dead. oo 

SKULFUL. adj. [ Jill and fell.] Knowing; qualified with fkill ; 
poffeffiing any art; dexterous; able. 

His father was a man of Tyre, ilful to work in gold and 
filver. 2 Chron. 

‘They fhall call the hufbandman to mourning, and fuch as 
are /kilfi./ of lamentation, to wailing. v Amos. 

WVill Vafer is fAréifui at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 
thing, and placing it in a new light. Tatler. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reficéting on a life well fpent ; 

Your /il/ul hand employ’d to fave 

Iefparing wretches from the grave: 

And then fupporting with your ftore 

Thofe whom you dragg’d from death before. Swift. 

Initructors fhould not only be /4i.fui in thofe fciences which 
they teach; but have fkill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the practice. ; ff atts. 

SKVLEULLY. adu. [from /Rilful.]) With fkill; with art; with 
uncommon ability ; dextcroufly. 

As foon he came near nic, in fit diftance, 


Dryden. 


with much fury, 


but with fury /47/fully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 
Ulyfies builds a fhip with his own hands, as /kilfully as a 
fhipwright. Broome. 
SKIWLFULNESS. 2. f. [from /Kilfud.] Art; ability; dextrouf- 
nefs. 
He fed them according to the integrity of his heart, and 
guided them the fRilfuine/i of his hands. Pfalms. 


by 
SKILL. 7. f t fail, Iflandick. ] 
1- Knowledge of any practice or art; readincfs 


in any pra- 
tice ; knowledge; dexterity; artfulnceis. 


Sillin the weapon is nothing without fack. Shake/p. 
ou havc 

As little Æi to fear, as I have purpofe 

‘T'o put you to’t. Shake/peare. 


Ofr nothing profits more 
‘Than felf-efteem grounded on juft and right, 
Well manag’d; of that sé#// the more thou know’ft, 


The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. ALi/ton, 
I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firft, and try my séi// again. Dryden. 


S K I 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaffador from the 
{tate, by his great wifdom and sillat negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conqueft of Athens, and reftored the Athe- 
nians to his favour. Swi t. 
2. Any parucular art. j 
Learned in onc skill, and in another kind of learning un- 


fkilful. Flooker, 
Tc SKILL. v. zn. [ skilia, Mandick. ] 
1. Io be knowing in; to be dextrous at. 
They that s4s// not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenfer. 
“TL he overfeers were all that could ski of inftruments of 
mufick. 2 Chron. 


One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and direction, 
may judge better in thofe things that he can sfi// of, than ten 
thoufand others that be ignorant. TV hitgi/fte. 


2. [Skilia, IMandick, fignifies to diftinguifh.] To differ; to 
make difference; to intereft; to matter. Not in ufe. 
Whether the commandments of God in fcripture be gene- 
ral or fpecial, it séi//eth not. ooker. 
What séi/s it, if a bag of ftones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee? raife thy head, 
Take {tars for money; ftars not to be told, 
By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 
None is fo waitful as the fcraping dame, 
She lofeth three for one; her foul, reft, fame. Fleréert. 
He intending not to make a fummer bufinefs of it, but 
a refolute war, without term prefixed, until he had reco- 
vered France, it séilled not much when he began the war, 
eipecially having Calais at his back where he might winter. 
Bacon. 
SKILLED. adj. [from skil/.] Knowing; dextrous; acquainted 
with. 
OF thefe nor sfrlled nor ftudious. Milton; 
Mofes, in all the Egyptian arts was sk&i/P’'d, 
WVhen heav’nly power that chofen veffel fill’d. Denham. 


He muft be very little skil’ d in the world, who thinks that 
a voluble tongue fhall accompany only a good underftand- 
ing. Locke. 
SKYLLEss. adj. [from séi/l.] Wanting art. Not in ufe. 
Nor have I feen 
More that I may call men than you : 


How features are abroad I’m séi//e/s of. Shake/p. 
Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 

Being sżille/s in thefe parts; which to a ftranger 

Unguided and unfriended, often prove 

Rough and unhofpitable. Shake/peare. 


‘Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Mifhapen in the conduét of them both, er 

Like powder in a skille/s foldier’s flafk 

Is fet on fire. Shakefpeare. 

- SKILLET. n. f. (efeuellette, French.] A {mall kettle or boiler. 

When light-wing’d toys 

Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 

Ny {peculative and offic’d inftrumcnts, 

Let houfe-wives make a stillet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 


Make head againft my eftimation. Shake/peare. 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or sfil//er fet it over a 
foft fire. Mortimer. 


SKILT. 2. {. [A word ufed by Cleaveland, of which I know 
not cither the etymology or meaning. } 
Smectymnus! ha! what art? 
Syriack ? Or Arabick? Or Welfh? What skilt ? 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleavelana. 
Yo Skim. v. a. [properly to ftum, from /cums efcume, French.} 
1. “Io clear off from the upper part, by paffing a vefiel a little 
bclow the furface. i 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
W\Vho hold the plough or sim thé dairy, 


My fav’rite books, and pictures fell. Prior. 
2. To take by fkimming. 
She boils in kettles muft of wine, and séims 
WVith leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryden, 
His principal ftudies were after the works of Titian, whole 
cream he had shizuizn'd. Dryden. 
‘Ihe furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, while 
it rifes, which they sti off into their boats, and afterwards 
feparate in pots. Addijon. 
Whilome I've feen her s&in the cloated cream, 
fend prefs from ipongy curds the milky ftream. Gay. 
3- To brufh the furface flightly; to pafs very near the {furface. 


Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 


Content to skim the furface of the feas. Dryden. 
The {wallow skims the river’s watry face. Dryden, 
A. winged caftern blat juft skimming o’er 

T he ocean’s brow, and finking on the fhore. Pr i:r. 

4- To cover fuperficially. Improper. 

Dang`rous fats in fecret ambufh lay, 

VY here the falfe tides sim o`cr the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diffembled depths betray. Dryden. 


To 
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To Sxim.v.2. To pafs lightly ; to glide along. 
Thin airy fhapes o’er the furrows rife, 
A dreadful fcene ! and /Xir before his eyes. Addifon. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 

‘The line too labours, and the words move flow $ 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and kims along the main. Poje. 

Such as have active fpiiits, who are ever /kimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile fpirit, will fix nothing in their 
memory. Vatis. 

They /&im over a fcience in a very fuperficial furvey, and 
never lead their difciples into the depths of it. lV atts. 

The boat, light Æimming, ftretch'd his oary wings. Thorn/- 

SKIYMBLESKAMBLE. adj. [A cant word formed by reduplica- 
tion from f.amble.] Wandering; wild. 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And fuch a deal of /kimblefkamble tuff, 
As puts me from my faith. Shakefpeare: 
SKIMMER. 2. /. [from /Rim.] A fhallow veffel with which 
the fcum is taken off. 
Wath your wheat in three or four waters, ftirring it round ; 
and with a Rimmer, each time, také off the light. Mortimer. 
SKI°MMILK. 7. f. [/Rim and milk.] Milk from which the cream 
has been taken. 
‘Then checfe was brought: fays Slouch, this e’en fhall roll; 

This is /Rimmilk, and therefore it fhall go. King. 

SKIN. n. f: [/Rind, Danith.] i 

I. The natural covering of the flefh. It confifts of the cuticle; 
outward fkin, or fcarf fkin, which is thin and infenfible, and 
the-cutis, or inner fkin, extremely fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the /Rin teeing SOUR” 
and dry like leather. . aruey. 

The prieft on /Rins of off’rings takes his eafe, 

And nightly vifions in his lumber fees. Dryden. 

2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals to make parch- 
ment or leather. 
3- The body; the perfon. 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civilities, wherein 

*tis hard for a man to fave both his /kiz and his credit. LZ’ EZ/r. 
To SKxin. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To flay ; to ftrip or diveft of the fkin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their efcape, are there 
intangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, and immediately 
Skinned. £illis’s Voyage. 

2. To cover with the fkin. 
It will but iz and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 


Infeéts unfeen. Shake/peare. 
-Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelf, 

“That eins the vice o’ th’ top. Shake/peare. 


‘The wound was /Rinned ; bes the ftrength of his thigh was 

not reftored. ; ryden. 

It only patches up and /žins it over, but reaches not to the 

bottom of the fore. Locke. 

The laft ftage of healing, or /kinning over, is called cica- 

trization. ` Sharp. 
3- To cover fuperficially. 

What I took for folid earth was only heaps of rubbifh, 

Skinned over with a covering of vegetables. Addifon. 
SKINK. 2. f: [ycenc, Saxon.) : 
r- Drink ; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. i , 

Scotch /kink, which is a pottage of ftrong nourifhment, is 
made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled : jelly 
alfo of knuckles of veal. Bacon. 

Jo SKINK. v. m._[ycencan, Saxon.] ‘To ferve drink.. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obfolete. : 
SKINKER. 7z. /. [from “kink. ] One that ferves drink. : 

I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even now into 
my hand by an under /kinker 5; one that never fpake other Eng- 
lifh in his life, than eight fhillings and fix pence, and you are 
welcome, fir. : Shake/peare. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Crics old Sym, the king of /Rinkers. Ben. fobnfon. 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d: 
‘The reconciler bowl went round the board, 
Which, empty’d, the rude Rinker {till reftor’d. Dryden. 
SKINNED. adj. [from (Kin. ] aving the nature of {kin or lea- 
ther; hard; callous. 

When the ulcer becomes foul, and difcharges a nafty ichor, 
the edges in procefs of time tuck in, and, growing finned and 
hard, give it the name of callous. Sharp. 

SKINNER. 2. f: [from /Ri7.] A dealer in fkins. : i 
SKI'NNINESS. 2./. [from /kinny.] The quality of being fkinny. 
SKINNY. adj. [from /kın.] Confifting only of fkin; wanting 
fiefh. 
Her choppy finger laying 

Upon her s live. _ Shakefpeare. 

Leaft the afperity of thefe cartilages of the windpipe fhould 
hurt the llet, which is tender, and of a /kinny fubftance, 
thefe annulary griftles are not madz round ; but where the gul- 
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let touches the windpipes there; to fill up the circle; is only a 


foft membrane, which may eafily give way. Ray. 
His fingers meet ie 

In fk nny films, and fhapes his odry feet. ; Addifon: 

To SKIP. v. n. [ fJquittire, Italian ; es/yuirer, French. I know 


not whether it may not come from /ca/e.] 
1. To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick leaps; to böund 
lightly and joyfully. 

Was not Ifrael a derifion unto thee ? Was he fourid among 
fpakeft of him, thou kipp df feo 
l Jeremiah. 
The queen, bound with love’s powerful’ft charm; 

Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: 
Her merry maids, that thought no harm; 


thieves ? For fince thou 
Joy. 


About the room were /Aipping. Drayton. 
At fpur or fwitch no more he ipts 
Or sais. tie than Spaniard whipt. Fiuidibras: 
A he earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pafture {tray; 
Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers piay. Blackmore. 
John {£kipped from room to rogm, ran up ftairs anid down 
f{tairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthnot. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 
And quick fenfations /eip from vein to vein. Pope. 
‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reaion, would he Rip and play ? Pepe. 


2. To pafs without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to fay, that the former popes did 
wifely to fet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the dona- 
tion of Conftantine the Great to Sylvefter of St. Peter's patri- 
mony were good or valid in law or no; the better to /žip over 
the matter in fact, whether there was ever any fuch thing at all 
or no. Bacon. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to /Rip over all fen- 

tences where he {pied a niote of admiration at the end. Swift. 
To SKIP. v. a. [e/quirer, French.) To mifs; to pafs: 
Let not thy (word {ip one : 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard z 

He is an ufurer. Shakefpeare. 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphyfical fpecula- 
tion were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fluidity, 
yet we dare not quite /kip it over, left we be accufed of overs 
feeing it. Boyles 

They who have a mind to fee the iffue may /#ip thefe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. Burnet. 

SKIP. 2. f. [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 

He looked very curioufly upon hitnfelf, fometimes fetching 
alittle /kip, asif he had faid his ftrength had not yet forfakert 
him. Sidney 

You will make fo large a /kip as to ¢aft yourfelf from the 
land into the water. More. 

SKIPJACK. n. f. [/kip and jack.] An upftart. 
The want of fhame or brains does not prefently entitle 
every little /2ipjack to the board’s end in the cabinet.  Z’&£/frr-. 
Ski’PKENNEL. 7. f. [/fkip and kennel.] A lackey; a footboy. 
SKIPPER. 7”. f- [fchipper, Dutch.] A fhipmafter or fhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too ? ©, not IJ, fays 


the kipper. L’ Efrransze. 





INo doubt you will return very much improved. Yes, 
refined like a Dutch f&ipper from a whale-fifhing. Congreve. 
SKI'PPET. a. /. [Probably from /Æip.] A finall boat. 
Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair, 
By whom a little 2ipper floating did appear. Spentr. 


SKIRMISH., z. f. [from ys and carm, Welfh, the fhout of war: 
whence y/garm, and 3/garmes, old Britifh words. Mues a naw 
*fearmes a wnan, fays an ancient writer. £,caermouche, French.] 

I. A flight fight: lefs than a fet battle. 

One battle, yes, a/Rkirmish more there was 
With adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 
_ Her fubjects moft revolt. 
2. A conteft ; a contention. l 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 
her : they never meet but there’s a fRirmifhb of wit. Shake/p. 
T hefe /kirmijbes expire not with the firft propugners of the 
opinions: they perhaps began as fingle duellers ; but then they 
foon have their partifans and abettors, who not only enhance, 
but intail the feud to pofterity. Decay of Piety. 

To SKIRMISH. V. n. [efcarmsucher, Fyench; from the noun.} 
To fight loofely ; to fight in parties before or after the fhock 
of the main battle. 

Ready to charge, and toretire at will ; . 
Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, they fRirmifo Rill. Fai-fax. 
A gentleman volunteer, /£irmifbing with tne enemy before 
Weorcefter, was run through his arm in the middle of the 
biceps with a fword, and fhot with a mufket-bullet in the 


Philips. 


fame fhoulder. IF'tfeman. 
I’ll pats by the little Æirmi/bings on either fide. Atterbury: 


SKI/RMISHER. #. f: (from /irmifo.] He who {kirmifhes. Ainf. 

To SKIRRE.,. V. a. [This word feems to be derived from ycin, 
Saxon, pure, clean; unlefs it fhall be rather deduced trom 
axielaw.) “Lo fcour; to ramble over in order to clear. 
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Send out more horfes, /kirre the country round ; 
; Hang thore that talk of fear. Sh Zefeeare. 
Zo SKIRRE. Ww. zn. To fcour; to feud ; to run in hafte. 
Well make them irre away as {wilt as flones 
- Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Stake/pearc. 
SKI RRET. n. f- [ fjurum, Latin.] A plant. 

It produces its flowers in an umbel, which confifts of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a rofe: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain onthe other. The roots are fhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head. Aiisder. 

Ski: rts are a fort of roots propagated by feed. 

SKIRT. n. f/f. [/fRiorte, Swedith.] 
x. The loofe edge of a garment; that part- which hangs loofe 
below the waiit. 

It’s but a nightgown in refpect of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, fide fleeves and /£4,ts, round underborne witha bluifh 
tinfel. Skhatefpeare. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
Jkirt of his mantle, and it rent. I Sa. XV. 27. 

2. The edge of any part of thedrefs. 

A narrow lace, or afmall /irt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the ftays before, and crofics the breaft, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. 4A/di/jon. 

3- Edge; margin; border; eatreme part. 

He fhould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the /Æirt of that un- 

quiet country. Spenfer. 
Ye mifts, that rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 

?Till the fun paint your fleecy fAirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. 

‘Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 

To life prolong’d, and promis'd race, I now 

Gladly bchold, though but his utmoft /kirts 

Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Afiitorn. 

The northern /Airts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conquefts or commerce of the four great empires ; but that 
which feems to have fecured the other is the ftony and fandy 


Miertimr. 


Milton. 


defarts, through which no army can pafs. Tempie. 
oon the (477 ts 
Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 


To SKIRT. V. a. [from the noun.] ‘To border; to run along 
the edge. 
Temple Ši teth this hundred on the wafte fide. 
Of all thefe bounds, 
With fhadowy forefls and with champions rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide flirted meads, 
Wee make thee lady. Shake/peate. 
The middle pair 
Adilton. 
Addifon. 


Carew. 


Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. 
A fpacious circuit on the hill there ftood, 
Level and wide, and /Airted round with wood. 
SKYVTTISH. adj. [/yc, Danifh ; fthew, Dutch.) 
1. Shy; eafily frighted. i . 
A reftiff /kitti/b jade had gotten a trick of rifing, ftarting, 
and flying out at his own fhadow. Spakefpeare. 
2. Wanton; volatile; hafty ; precipitate. 
Now expectation, tickling /=itti/b fpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. 
Ee itill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 
7T adhere ar.d cleave the obftinater 5 
And ftill the /6/#t7f. r and loofer, 
Her ficaks appear’d to fit the clofer. 
3. Changeable; fickle. 
Some men fleep in Æittijb fortune’s hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. 
Such as lam, all true lovers aie; 
Unftaid and AZittifb in all notions elfe, 
Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Fiudibras. 


Shakc/peare. 
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To SKRREFN. v. a. [from the noun.} 
x. To ride; to ft. A term yet ufed amonr muafons when 
they fift fand for mortar. aa 
2. To fhade frem fun or light, or weather. 
3- To keep off light or weather. 
The curtains clofely drawn, the light to Areen : 
‘Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. Dryden, 
The waters mounted up into the air: their interpofition be- 
twixt the earth and the fun /žreen and fence off the hear, 


otherwife infupportable, WHortvurd. 
4- To fthelter; to protest. 
Ajax interpos’d 
His fevenfold fhicld, and Æreen'd Laerte»? fon, 
When the infulring Trojans urgd him fere. Philiss. 


Ile that travels with them is to fAreen them, and get them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. L eke. 
His majcfty encouraged his fubjeéts to make mouths ar their 
betters, and afterwards /kreened them from punishment. Nae. 
The fcales, of which the fcarf-fkin is comp, fed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecrctory Ju&s of the miliary 
glands, and to /treen the nerves from exicrnal injuries. Cheyne. 
SKUE. adj. [Cf this word there is found no fatisfactory deri- 
vation.] Oblique; fidclong. It is moft ufed in the adyeib 
afkue. 
Several have imagined that this /éve pofture of the axis is a 
moft unfortunate thing ; and that if the poles had been erc& 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjo: ed 


a very paradife. Beurley. 
Yo SKULK. v.n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Difcover’d, and defeat.d of your prey, 
You /ku'k’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 


SKULL. z. /. [ /Riola, Mlandick ; /karti, IMandic!z:, a head} 

re The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, formaconfidcrable cavity, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is prope rmonate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
deprefied on its fides. “The feveral pieces, of v. hich the fkull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, whicn makes it 
Icfs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper an i two 
common, and each is made upof two tables, or laminz, be- 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubftancc, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called ia 
Greek diwacs, and in Latin meditullium In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring b!ood for the nour. fi- 
mentof the bones. ‘The tables are hard and folid, becaufi in 
them the fibres of the bones are clo’e to one another. The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater difta:nce 
from one another. ‘The external lamina is fmooth, and co- 
vered with the pericranium : the internal is likewife fmooth; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made ty the pulfe of the arre-ics 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft atd yi ld- 
ing. Quincy 

Some lay in dead mens /kulls and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 


As *twere in fcorn of eyes, refleé&ting gems. Shake! ne. 
With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 
But drives the batter’d Zull within the brains. Dryden. 


2. [Sceole, Saxon, acc apusy.} Afhoal. See ScuLL. 
Repair to the river where you have {cen them fwim in ul 
or fhoals. 3 IZ ulton. 
SKU'LLCAP. 2. f A headpiece. 
SKU‘’LLCAP. z. f. [cafida, Le in] A pha 
‘The florets are lon fh, one in each ala of the leaves: the 
upper leaf is zaleated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin- 
ing: the under leaf, for the moft pa.t, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or fhoe. Miller. 
SKY. n. f- [/ry, Danith.] 
x. The region which futrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
{phere. It is taken for the whole region without the caith. 


SKIYTTISHLY. adu. [from Jkittip.] Wantonly ; uncertainly 5 The mountains their broad backs upheave 


fickly. Into the clouds, their tops afcend the /žy. Alilton. 
SKI'TTISHNESS. 2. f. [from /Ritti/s.] Wantonnefs; fickle- ‘The maids of Arges, who with frantick cries, 
nef. And imitated lowings, fill’d the /47-s. R Komron, 


SKONCE. 7. f. [Sec SCONCE. ] Raife all thy winds, with night involve the /Vies, 


Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily Jkonce, and Sink, or difperfe. Dry.'en. 

beftirreth the utmoit of his nimble ftumps to quit his coat 2. The heavens. 
from their jaws. ; ; Carew. ‘The thundercr’s bolt you know, 

SKRELN. n. j. [ e cran,*eferein, French, which Minfhew derives Sy planted, batters all rebelling coafts. Shalefpesre. 
from fecerniculum, Latin. Nimis violenter ut folet, fays Skin- What is this knewledge but the fžy ftol’n fire, 
ner, which may be truc as toone of the fenfes; but if the firft For which the thief fill chain’d in ice doth fit. Davies. 
fenfe of fkrecn be a kind of coarfe fieve or riddle, it may per- Wide is the fronting gate, and :ais’d on high, 
haps come, if not from cribrum, from fome of the dcicendants With adamantine columns thieats the shy- Dryden. 


3- The weather. 


of cerno. ] 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer with thy un- 


x. A riddle or coarfe fieve. 


A fkuttle or reen to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tuffer. covered body this extremity of the /žres. Shakefreare. 
2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. Sk y’eEx. adj. [fiom Jy. Not very elegantly formed.] Ethercal. 
3. Shelter; concealment. A breath thou art, 
Fenc’d from day, by night’s cternal Arcen ; Servile to all the /Azey influences, 
Unknown to heav’n, and to myfelf unfecn. Dryden. ‘That do this habitation, whcre thou keep’ft, 


Hourly afflict. Shakefpecsre. 
4 Sk Y’ COLOUR, 


5 LA 
Sxy’cotour. a. f. [/žy and colour.] An azure colour; the 
colour of the fky- 

A folution as clear as water, with only a lizht touch of /4y- 
cclour, but nothing near fo high as the ccruleous tincture of 
filver. Bayle. 

Sk y“COLOURED. adj. [ fty and colar ] Blue; azure; like the 
fky- 
his your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 
the blue water nymphs are drefied in /4yceloured garments. ddd. 
Sx y’DYED. adj. [ f4y and de.] Coloured like the fíky. 
There tigs, /4ydyed, a purple hue difclofe. Pope. 
Sk Y’ED. adj. [from f/ky.] Envelloped by the fkies. ‘This is un- 
ufual and unauthorifed. 
The pale deluge floats 
O’er the /ky'd mountain to the fhadowy vale. Thomfon. 
sols adj. [from /4y.] Coloured by the ether ; approaching 
the fky. 
Of this flat a mountain you have made, 
“T” o’ertop old Pelion, or the /£4)i head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefpeare. 
SKY'LARK. 2. f- [/ty and lark.] A lark that mounts and 


fings. 

Fic next proceeded to the /£y/aré, mounting up by a proper 
{eale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 
very eafy defcent. Speé?ator. 

SKYLIGHT. n. f. [ /žy and Zght.] A window placed ina room, 
not laterally, but in the cieling. 

A monftrous fowl dropt through the /éylight, near his wife’s 
apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SKY ROCKET. 2. f- [/& and rocket.] A kind of firework, 
which flies high and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing ftar, as a /Ayrocket difcharged by an hand that is al- 
mighty. Addifon, 

SLAB. 7. f- 
x. A puddle. 
2. A plane of ftone: as, a marble /2b. 
SLAB. adj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with //abder, 
or flaver. Thick ; vifcous; glutinous. 
Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 

Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; ? 

Make the gruel thick and /laé. Shakefpeare. 

To SLA'BBER. V. 7. bben, flabberen, Dutch.) 

x. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; to drivel. 
2. To fhed or pour any thing. 

To SLA’BBER. V- a. 

x. To fmear with fpittle. 

He flabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 

tongue. Arbuthnot. 
2. To fhed; to fpill. z 
The milk pan and cream pot fo flabber`d and foft, 
That butter is wanting, eid checte te half loft. 
SLA‘BBERER. 2. f. [from ffabber.] He who flabbers. 
Sia‘sByY. adj. (The fame with /ad.] 
x. Ihick; vifcous. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, flabby 

and greafy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be 


Tuffer. 


ufed. WW ijiman. 
2. Wet; floody. 
When waggifh boys the ftunted befom ply, 
To rid the fabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 


SLACK. adj. [yleac, Saxon; flaken, Iflandick 5 y/ack, Welth ; 
laxus, Latin. ] 
1. Not tenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 
The vein in the arm is that which Areteus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
a flack compreffion, for fearof exciting a convulfion. 4rbuthn. 
2. emifs ; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 
Thus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zcal and devotion to Godward be flack, the alacrity 


and ferveur cf others ferveth as a prefcnt ipur. Hooker. 
Seeinz his foldiers fack and timorous, he reproved them of 
cowardice and treafon. Knolles. 
Nor were itjuft, would he refume that fhape, 
That fAzck devotion fhould his thunder ’f{cape. Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. P Fiuditras. 
3. Not violent; not rapid. 
‘Their pace was formal, grave, and //aç : 
His nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Dryden. 


A handful of Jack dried hops fpoil many pounds, by taking 
away their pleafant fmell. Mortimer. 
4- Relaxed; weak; not holding faft. 
All his joints relax’d : 
From his fack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down droop’d, and all the faded rofes fhed. 
= SENEE Ee tv. n. [from the adjećłive.] 
3. To be remifs; to neglect, 
W hen thou fhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, /ack not to pay 
it, Deuteronon_. 


Milton. 


— Ba Æx 
2. To loft the power of cohefion. 

The fire, in Jime burnt, lies hid, fo that it appears to be col” ; 
but water excites it again, wherevy it fucks and°%crumblies jats 
fine powdr. 

3. To ava'e. á 
Whence theft raging fires 


Will fu. en, if his breath ftir not their fames. A” wee 
4. To languifh; to fail; to faz. Atinficcr Lid 
Yo SLACK. 
° To SLA‘CKEN. bo. = 
1. To loofen; to make lefs tight. 
Ah nerous youth, that with forLecr; 
Sack all thy fails, andi f r to come. Dryden. 
Had Ajax been employ’d, our ficken d fails 
Had fill at Aulis waited happy gates. D yder 
2. To relax; to remit. 
This makes the pulies beat, and lungs refpire ; 
This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins, 
And makcs the body to advarce, ret. o 
To turn or ftop, as fhe them //ze!s or ttrains. Dauyzries2 


‘Taught power’s due ufe to pcople and to kines, 

Taught nor to ffa.é nor firain its tender {trinzs. 

3- To eae; to mitigate. u 
take fag flzke. 

Men, having been brought up at home under a ftri& rule of 
duty, always reftrained by fharp penalties from lewd beha- 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they tee laws more 
flackly tended, and the hard reilraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now /fcheo', Ua.’ zrow more loofe. t 

If thue be curcor charm 
To refpite or deceive, or /fla.k the pain 
OF this ill manfion. 


irs PE £i 
Phiips feems to have ufid it by mi. 


Sper tie 


stat 1676 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor kelplefs man might „acè 
His prefent thirft, and matter find for coil. es Se 
4. To remit for want of cazgcrnefs. j 


My guards 

Are you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 

Of afirm confcience; which fhal ai.n cach ttep 

‘Ta’en for the ftate, and tcach me flac! no pace. Bin. Fr G 

WYith fuch delay well pleas’d, thcy fia 1 tl.cir courre. 3... 
s. To caufe to be remitted. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or fe! 2 moth n, 
than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a doc go flower 
than make him ftand {ftill. = Bess 

This doétrine muft fuperfede and facten all induĝry and en- 
deavour, which is the lóweít degree of that which hath bien 
promifed to be accepted by Chriít; and leave nothin=to u. to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. ELARI e 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fmare ; more apt 

To facken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praim., 

Balls of this metal fa-4'd Atlanta's pacc, 

And on the am’rous youth beflow’d the race. Tlie 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line: the other /ffackens his pace, and diverts him from 
his way. 


AL: 6250. 


Dryers 
6. To relieve; to unbend. 
Here Mave I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to facken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 
OFf youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denhan, 


ga. Lo with-hold ; to ufe lefs liberally. 
He that fo generally is good, mut of neceffity hold his vir- 
tuc to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather than /ffacé it where thcre is fuch abundance. S! ake >. 
8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of coelion. i 
Some unflacked lime cover with afhes, and let it ftand ’till 
rain comes to flac the lime; then fpread them together. 
iMfertimer: 
g. To neglect. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that fhe calls {rvants, or from mine ? 
—If then they chanc’d to fack ye 
Wee could controul them. S321. peare. 
This good chance, that thus much favoureth, g 


He fucks not. Danicl 
Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the 1cady fires. Dryden, 


ro. To reprefs;, to make lefs quick or forcible. 
I thould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and /fiacten’d ’cm to arms. “444/on, 
Stack. a. /. [from the verb To flack.] Small coai; coal 
broken in {mall parts. 
Sit VCKLY. av. [from fact.] 
1. Loofelvy; not tightly; not clofely. 
2. Negligently 5 remitsly. 
‘That a king’s children fhould be fo convey"d, 
Se 7 7c*’y guarded, and the fearch fo flow 


‘hat could not trace them, Shakef~eare, 


SLA‘’CKNESS. 


S LA 


SLA‘CKNESs. n. /. [from flack. ] 
x. Loofenceis; not tightnefs. 
2. Negligence ; inattention; remiffnefs. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, that 
the loofenefs and ppg k of men may not caufe the com- 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

Thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 


Of iny behind-hand flacknefs. Shake/peare. 
From man’s effeminate flackne/s it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place 

By wifdom, and fuperior gifts receiv’d. Milton, 


3. Want of tendency. 

When they have no difpofition to fhoot out above their lips, 
there is a flackne/s to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef- 
fected. Sharp. 

4- Weaknefs; not force ; not intenfenefs. 

Through the fackne/s of motion, or long banifhment from 

the air, it might gather fome aptnefs to putrefy. Brerewood. 
SLAG. 2. f- The drofs or recrement of metal. 

Not only the calces but the glaffes of metal may be of dif- 

fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 


obferved about the glafs or fag of copper. Boyle. 

SLAIE. gt A weaver’s recd. Ainfworth. 
SLAIN. he participle paffive of /fay. 

The fain of the Lord fhall be many. Lfaiab. 


Fought all his battles o’er again ; + 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he flew the 
filain. Dryden. 
To SLAKE. V. a. prom flack, Skinner; from flock, Ifandick, 
to quench, Mr. Lye.] 
2. To quench ; to extinguifh- 
He did alwas ftrive 
Himfelf with falves to health for to reftore, 
And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 
If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not fake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. 
She with her cold hand //zées 
Elis fpirits, the {parks of life, and chills his heart. Cra/saew. 
From Iülus’ head 2 


The king grew vain, p 


Spen/fer. 


Shakefp. 


A. lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed : 
Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the facred fire, and fase his hair. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches fhake, 
And with the cryftal flream their thirft at pleafure /aže. 
Blackmore’s Creation. 
Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 
Amidft the running ftream he fakes his thirft. Addifon. 
2. It is ufed of lime, fo that it is uncertain whether the original 
notion of To fack or flake lime be to powder or quench it. 
That which he faw happen’d to be frefh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to fake it. - lPoodward. 
Yo SLAKE. v. n. [This is apparently from fack.) “To grow 
lefs tenfe ; to be relaxed. 
If fhe the body’s nature did partake, 
Her ftrength would with the body’s ftrength decay ; 
But when the body’s ftrongeft finews " 
Then is the foul moft a€tive, quick, and gay. Davies. 
To SLAM. V. a. [lema, Ilandick ; {chlagen, Dutch.] To flaugh- 
ter; tocrufh. A word not ufed but in low converfation. 
Jo SLA’/NDER. v. a. [efclaundre, French ; /candalum, Latin. ] 
‘To cenfure falfely ; to belie. ? 
Slander Valentine 
With falfhood, cowardice, and poor déefcent. Shake/p. 
He hath red thy fervant unto the king. 2 Samuel. 
Give me leave to {peak as carneftly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and fander- 
ing it. Whitgifie. 
Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden’d in thy flandering trade ; 
Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befal, 
And {putt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. 
Of all her dears fhe never fander’d one, 
But cares not if a thoufand are undone. 
SLA’NDER. 7. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Falfe invedtive. 
When /Janders do not live in tongues ; 
When cut-purfes come not to throngs. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
We think not fo; 
Yet charge the conful with our harms, 
‘That let him go: 
So in our cenfure of the ftate 
We ftill do wander, 
And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of /flander. 
2. Difgrace ; reproach. 
Thou fander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
‘Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Shakefzeare. 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


Shake/peare. 


SLA 


3. Difreputation ; ill name. 
- You fhall not find me, daughter, 
After the fander of moft ftep-mothers, 
Ill-ey’d unto you. Shakef} care 
SLA‘’NDERER. 2. /. [from flander.] One who belies another ; 
ie who lays falfe imputations on another. 3 
n your fervants fuffer any offence againft yourfelf 
than againft God: endure not thar they thould be ralera an 
flanderers, tell-tales or fowers of diffenfion. Ta;lor 
Thou fhalt anfwer for this, thou /fanderer. Dryden. 
SLANDEROUS. adj. [from flander.] 
I. Uttering reproachful falfhoods. 
What king fo ftrong 
Can tie the gall up in the fanderous tongue ? 
To me belongs 
The care to fhun the blaft of /land’rous tongues : 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
‘Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. 
2. Containing reproachful falfhoods; caluminous. 
I was never able ’till now to choke the mouth of fuch de~ 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their /anderous un- 


truths. Spenfer. 

Wee lay thefe honours on this man, bias 

To eafe ourfelves of divers fand’rous loads. Shakefp. 

As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his mortal enemy 

fo by detraction and a flanderous mifreport he fhuts the fame to 

his beft friends. South, 

SLA‘NDEROUSLY. adv. [from /flanderous.] Calumnioufly ; with 
falfe reproach. 

I may the better fatisfy them who objeé thefe doubts, and 

flanderoufly bark at the courfes which are held againft that trai- 


Shak ¢/p. 


Pope. 


terous earl and his adherents. Spenfer, 
They did fanderoufly obje&, , 
How that they durft not hazard to prefent 
In perfon their defences. Daniel. 
SLANG. The preterite of /ing. 
David fang a ftone, and {mote the Philiftine. x Samuel, 
g 3 pee a jf. An re š Ainfwortb, 
A k adj. rom flanghe, a fer t, Dutch. Sinner. 
SLA/NTING. Sphique 3 not direct i pal perpendicular. : 


Late the clouds 
Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 
Tine the fant lightning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
The fun round the globe defcribes th’ A®quator line, 
ay which wife means he can the whole furvey 
ith a direct or with a flanting ray, 
In the fucceffion of a night and day. Blackmore. 
Sra‘/NTLY. adv. [from /lant.] Obliquely 3 not perpendi- 
SLA‘NTWISE. cular; flope. K 
Some maketh a hollownefs half a foot deep, 
With fower fets in it, fet fantwi/e afleep. 
SLAP. z. /- [/chiap, German.] A blow. Properl 
hand open, or with fomething rather broad than 
The laugh, the fap, the jocund curfe 


Tuffer. 
wik i 
arp. 
round. 
mfon’s Seafons, 
SLAP. adv. [from the noun.] With a fudden and violent blow. 
Peg’s fervants complained ; and if they offered to come into 
the warehoufe, then ftrait went the yard fp over their 
noddle. Arbuthnot. 
Zo SLAP. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To ftrike with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive far, 
Here ftroak’d his chin, and cock’d his hat ; 
Then /fapp’d his hand upon the board, 
And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 
SLA‘PDASH. interj. [from flap and da/h.]_ All at once: as any 
thing broad falls with a fap into the water, and dafPes it about. 
A low word. 
And yet, /lapda/b, is all again 


In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein. Prior. 
To SLASH. V. a. [ faja, to ftrike, Iflandick.] 
1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 
2. To laíh. Silaf is improper. 
Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us'd to fab 
‘The vig’rous fteeds that drew his lord’s calath, 
To Peggy’s fide inclin’d. King. 


To SLASH. vV. n. 
about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 

Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 


To ftrike at random with a {word ; to lay 


Hewing and fafing at their idle fhades. Spenfer. 
Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book, 
Like /fla/bing Bentley with his defp’rate hook. Pope. 
SLASH. z. /. [from the verb. ] 
x. Cut; wound. 
Some few received fome cuts and fades that had drawn 
blood. Clarendon. 
2. A cut in cloath. 
What! this a fleeve ? 
Here’s {nip and nip, and cut, and flifh and /l2f, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s fhop. Shake/peare. 
6 Diftinguith’d 


SLA 


Diftinguith’d /fres deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or ftate : 
His ojlet-holes are more and ampler; 
The king’s own body was a fampler. 
SLATCH. n.f. [A featerm.] The iniddle part of a rope or 
cable that hangs down loofe. Bailey. 
SLATE. 2. /. [from fit : flate is in fome countries a crack; or 
from <¢fclate, a tile, French.] A grey foffile ftone, eafily 
broken into thin plates, which are ufed to cover houfes, or to 

write upon. 


A fquare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a /7’e as itis con- 

ceived :n the mind. G? ew. 

A fmall piece of a flat ffate the ants laid over the hole of 

their ncft, when the; forelfaw it would rain. Addifon. 

To SLATE. v. a. [fiom the noun.] To cover the roof; to tile. 

Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 

Would raife a houfe about two ftories, 

A lyrick ode would /are. Swift. 


SLATER. n. f. [from fate.] One who covers with flutes or 
tiles. 


SLA'TTERN. n. f: [ flaetti, Swedith.] 
not elegant or nice. 
ithout the raifing of which fum, 
You dare not be fo troublefome 
"To pinch the fatterns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do. Fludib: as. 
We may always obferve, that a goffip in politicks is a flat- 


Prior. 


A woman negligent, 


tern in her family. Addifon. 
The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, 
And love can make a flatter” of a flut. Dryden. 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 
The new-fcour’d manteau and the /lattern air. Gay. 


SLA‘ TY. adj. [from fate.] Having the nature of flate. 
All the ftone thatis faty, with a texture long and parallel 
to the fite of the ftratum, will fplit only lengthways, or hori- 


zontally ; and, if placed in any other pofition, ’tis apt to give 


way, > and burft, when any confiderable weight is laid 
upon it. oodward. 

SLAVE. zn. [e/elave, French. It is faid to have its original 
from the 


laui, or Sclavonians, fubdued and fold by the Ve- 
metians.] One mancipated to a mafter; not a freeman; a 
dependant. 
The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a fave. 


Shake/p- 
Thou elvifh markt, abortive, rooting hog! 
‘Thou that waft feal’d in thy nativit 
"The fave of nature, and the fon of hell. Shakefp. 
Of gueits he makes them /aves. : 
Inhofpitably. k es Milton. 
Saves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. FF aller. 


‘The condition of fervants was different from what it is 
now, they being generally faves, and fuch as were bought and 
fold for money. South. 

Perfpective a painter muft not want ; yet without ere 
ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to become faves to it. r yden. 

‘To-morrow, fhould we thus exprefs our friendíhip, 

Each might receive a fave into his arms: 

T bis fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the laft, 

‘That e'er fhall rife on Roman liberty. Addifon. 

To Stave. v. a. [from the noun.] "To drudge; to moil; to 
toil. 
Had women been the makers of our Jaws, 
‘The men fhould fave at cards from morn to night. 
SLA‘’VER. n. f- [ fatrva, Latin; f/flæfa, Iflandick.] 
running from the mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a pafflage, that a toad communicates its 
venom not only by urine, but by the bumidity and faver of its 
mouth, which will not confift with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d are right, 
It is the faver kills, and not the bite. 
1. SLA’VER. V. n. [from the noun. ] 
Zo Io be {meared with fpirttle. 
Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the ftairs 

‘That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falfhood as with labour. 
2. To emit fpittle. 

Mifo came with fcowling eyes to deliver a ffavering good- 

morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. 


Why muft he fputter, fpawl, and /faver it, 
In vain, again{ft the people's fav’rite ? Swift. 
To SLAVER. vw. a. Vo fmear with drivel. 
“T witch’d by the flave be mouths it more and morc, 
"Till with white froth his gown is faver’d o'er. Dryden. 
SLA'VERFER. 72. f. [ flabbaerd, Dutch ; from faver.] One who 


cannot hold his fpittle ; a driveller; an idcot. 


Sra‘’verRy. z. /. [from fave.] Servitude; the condition of a 
flave; the offices of a flave. 8 
If my diflentings were out of errour, weaknefs, or obfti- 


nacy in me, yet no man can think it other than the badge and 
N°’ CAXNIII. 


Swift. 
Spittle 


Pope. 


Shake/p. 


S$ ÅL EB 


method of /a.'*73, by favage rudenefs and importunate ob- 
trufions of violence to have the mift of his crrour difpciled. 
King Char/es, 
SLAUGHTER. x. £ [onrlauxt, Saxon, from ylegan, rlegan, 
to {trike or kill ] NiafYacre; Jeftruction by the {word. 
Sinful Macduff, 
‘They were all {truck for thec ! 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell fauzhter on their fouls. 
On each hand faughter and gizantick deeds. 
The pair you fec, 
Now friends below, in clofe embraces join, 
But when they Icave the fhady realms of night, 
With mortal heat each other fhall purfuc : 
What wars, what wounds,what faughter fhall enfue? D», Z 
To SLA“UGHTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To matiiacrc, to 
flay; to kill with the fword. 
Your caftle is furpriz’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely /lauzhter’d. Shalif; care 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE. n. fı [ flan ter and boufe.] Houle in 
which beafts are killed for the butcher. 
Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of a flaughterboufe 3 
For I am ftif’d with the fmell of fin Shakey care. 


SLA'UGHTERMAN. 2. f. [ flaughterand man.] One emj lovcd 
in killing. 
The mad mothers with their howls confus’d 
Do break the clouds ; as did the wives of Jew ry, 
. At Herod’s bloody hunting fauzhbtermen. Shalefpe 
Ten chas’d by onc, 

Are now each onc the flaughterman of twenty. Shake/pea? e. 
See, thou fight’ft againft thy countrymen ; 

And join’f{t with them, will be thy faughtermen. 
SLA/UGHTEROUS. 


derous. 


S/ al ef>. 
P D LA T P 


j Shakc/p. 
adj. [from /flaughter.] Deftru@tive; mur- 


I have fupt full with horrours : 
Direnefs familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once ftart me. Shake/peare. 


SLA’visH. adj. [from flave.] Servile; mean; bafe; depen- 


dant. 
A thing 


More favifs did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 
Which, like your afles, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufein abject and in fzvijb part, 

Becaufle you bought them. 

I believe 
That he, the fupreme God, t? whom all things ill 
Are but as /lavi/h officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a gliftring guardian, if need were, 
Tọ keep my life and honour unafiail’d. 

‘Thofe are the labour’d births of /fawifd brains ; 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. 

S/avi/h bards our mutual loves rehearfe 
In lying ftrains and ignominious verfe. Prizr. 

SLA‘vVIsHLY. adu. [from flavifb.]_ Servilcly ; meanly. 

SLA‘VISHNESS. 2. f. [from favif>.] Servility; meannefs. 

To SLAY. vaa. preter. flew; part paff. fain.] faban, Gothick 5 
ylean, Sax. Jachten, Dutch, to ftrike.] To kill; to butcher > 
to put to death. > 

Her father’s brother 

Would be her lord; or fhallI fa 


S. hake/t X 


Shake/p. 


Ailton. 
Denham. 


her uncle ? 


Or he that few her brothers and her uncle ? Shake/p. 
‘Tyrant, fhew thy face : 
If thou be’ft fain, and with no ftroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me (till. Shake/p. 
he deadly-handed Gifford flew my fteed. 


Shake/p. 
I faw under the alter the fouls of them that were fain for 


the word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 


Thus there was killing of young and old, and /faying of 
virgins and infants. 2 Aac. 


fay and make ready. 


They few ten thoufand men. 


Judges. 
Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 
All much lamented, all in battle fain. Dryden. 
Abraham 
By blood and battles muft his pow’r maintain, 
And flay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 


SLAYER. n. f. [from fay.] Killer; murderer ; deftroyer. 
W itnefs the guiltlefs blood poured oft on ground ; 
‘The crowned often fain, the ayer crown’d. Spenfer. 
They flew thofe that were /ayers of their countrymen. Abb. 
The fier of himfelf yet faw I there ; 
The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair: 
With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath’d his fullen foul away. Dryden. 
Sreave. n.f- [Of this word I know not well the meaning - 
freave filk is explained by Gouldman floccus fericus, a lock of filk ; 
and the women ftill fay cave the filk, for uit wi,? it. Ainfworth. 
24 G calls 
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calls a weaver’s fhuttle or reed a flay. 
twift into @ngle fibres.) 

: I on a fountain light, 
Whofe brim with pinks was platted, 
‘The banks with daffadilliesdight 
With grafs like fleave was matted. Drayton. 

SLEAZY. adj. [often written fleexy.] Weak; wanting fub- 
ftance. This feems to be of the fame race with feave, or from 
to /sey. 

Soest J- Ced, Danith ; fedde, Dutch.] A carriage drawn 
without wheels. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. 
SLE’DDED. adj. [from fed.] Mounted ona fled. 
So frown’d he once when in an angry parle, 
He {mote the fledded Polack on the ice. 
SLEDGE. n. f- [yleex, Saxon; /eggia, Ilandick.] 
1. A large heavy hammer. 
I hey him fpying, both with greedy force, 
At once upon him ran, and him befet, 
With ftrokes of mortal fteel, without remorfe, 
And on his fhield like iron edges bet. 
The painful fmith, with force of fervent heat, 
The hardeft iron foon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy fledge he can it beat, 
And fafhion to what he it lift apply. Spenfer. 
"The uphand /edgeis ufed by under workmen,when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter and draw it 
out: they ufe it with both their hands before them, and fel- 
dom lift their hammer higher than their head. Moxon. 
Ariftotle afcribes it unto the fwiftnefs of that motion; but 
it would follow that the quick ftroak of a light hammer fhould 
be of greater efficacy, than any fofter and more gentle ftriking 
of a great fledge. Wilkins. 

2. Acarriage without wheels, or with very low wheels; properly 

a fled. See SLED. 

In Lancafhire, they ufe a fort of fedge made with thick 


To fley is to part a 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Spen/fer. 


wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horfe. Mort. 
SLEEK. 7. f. [/feych, Dutch.] Smooth; nitid; glofly. 
Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed aen, and fuch as fleep a-nights. Shake/p. 
nvy ! 
How eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how /eek and wanton 
Y’ appear in ev’ry thing may bring my ruin. Shake/peare. 


Yet are the men more loofe than they, 
More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rub’d, and trim’d, 
More ficek’d, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Ben. Jobnfon. 
W hat time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreft in fowers, 
And thatthe /eek-hair’d nymphs were feen, 
To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 
The pureft pafteboard, with a /eek ftone rub fmooth, and 
as evenas you can. Peacham. 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and fieek enamel’d neck, 
Fawning. 
Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow /leck, 
That would have made Quintilian {ftare and gafp. AdZiton. 
‘Thy head and hair are /leeh, 
And then thou kemb’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
So fleek her fkin, fo faultlefs was her make, 
Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee fo fair arival. 
To SLEEK. vw. a. [from the adjective. ] 
x. To comb fmooth and even. 
By dcad Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
W herewith fhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her foft alluring locks. 
2. To render foft, fmooth, or glofly. 
Gentle my lord, fees o'er your ru 
Be bright and jovial ’mong your gu 
She does fleck 
With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. i Ben. Fohnfon. 
A fhect of well feceked marble paper did not caft any of its 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Ailton. 


ed looks ; 


to night. Shake/p. 


diftinét colours upon the wall. Boyle. 
"I he perfuafive rhetorick 
That /feek’d histonguc, and won fo much on Eve, z 
So little here, nay loft. 3 Aiton., 
A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh’d gold, 
Odour divine! whofe foft refrefhing ftrcams 
Sleek the fmooth fkin, and fcent the {nowy limbs. Pore. 
SLE’EKLY. adv. [from fleek.] Smoothly; gloffily. 
Let their heads be /eek'y comb’d, and their blue coats 
brufh’d. Shake/p. 


To SLREP. V. n. [ Jepan, Gothick ; yleepan, Saxon; /laepen, 
Dutch. 
r. To ie reft, by fufpenfion of the mental powers. 
I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard: 


Some time I fhall Zeep out 5 the reft I'll whiftle, Shake/p. 
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Wohere’s Pede ?— go you, and where you find a i 
That, ere fhe feep, hath thrice her praycrs faid, es 
Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

Sleep fhe as found as carzlefs infancy ; 

Put thofe that feep, and think not on their fin , 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, fhoulders, fides and fins. 
S/ ak 

Ifthe man be poor, thou fhalt not feep with his tse ee 

Sleep on now, and take your reit; behold the hour is at 
hand. Adutrh, 

Peace, good reader! do not weep ; 

Peace! the lovers are afkep: 

‘They, fweet turtles ! folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tie. 

Let them feep, let them feep on, 

‘Till this ftormy night be gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

‘Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never flezp in night. Crafbaw. 

‘Thofe who at any time feep without dreaming, can never 


be convinced that their thoughts are for four hours bufy with- 
out their knowing it. Locke. 


2. To reft; to be motionlefs. 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
bon’d clown in chines of beef ere thou feep in thy fheath, E 
befeech Jave on my knees thou mayít be turned into hob- 


nails. Shake/p. 

How fweet the moonlight /eeps upon this bank ! i 
Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 

Creep in our ears. Shake. 


The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
eS iio "s Lee pag ies blows; then fhoots amain, 
Till counterbuft’ ops, and reps again. D 5 
3. To live thoughtlefsly. J “ieee D 
We fleep over our happinefs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful fenfe of it. Aiterbury. 
4» To be dead; death being a ftate from which man will fome 
time awake. 
If we believe that Jefus died and rofe again, even fo them 
alfo which /ep in Jefus will God bring with him. 1 Thef: 
A perfon is faid to be dead to us, caufe we cannot raile 


from the grave; though he only feeps unto God, who can 
raife from the shainher of Seu j i 


r l Ay li fc. 
5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant. 
Heav’n will one day open 
‘The king’s eyes, that fo long have /fepr upon 
This bold, bad man. Shatefp. 


6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 
You ever ye 
Have wifh’d the freeping of this bufinefs, never ~ 
“Defir’d it to be ftirr’d. Shak efp. 
SLEEP. 2. f/f. [from the verb.] Repofe; reft; fufpenfion of the 
mental powers; flumber. 
Methought I heard a voice cry fleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder feep ; the innocent feep 5 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care ; 
‘The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great mature’s fecond courfe, 
Chief nourifher in life’s feaft. Shakefp. 
Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour; and therefore they can- 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requifite to fleep. And for the fame caufe, pain and noife 
hinder feep 5; and darknefs furthereth /leep. Bacon. 
B that feep in winter, as wild bears, during their feep 
wax very fat, though they eat nothing. Bacon. 
His faften’d hands the rudder keep, 
And fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invading /gp. Dryden. 
Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 
His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god, 
And in his hand the feep compelling rod. Dryden. 
Infants fpend the greateft part of their time in //eep, and are 
feldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or {ome pain 
forces the mind to perceive it. Locke. 
SLEE’PER. og É {from feep.] 
I. One who fleeps ; one who is not awake. 
Sound mufick ; come my qucen, take hand with me, 


And rock the ground whereon thefe /leepers be. Shake/p. 
What's the bufinefs, m 

That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 

Theffleepers of the houfe ? Shažefpeare. 


In fome countries, a plant which fhutteth in the night, 
openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon; the in- 
habitants fay is a plant that fleepeth. There be fecpers enow 
then; for almoft all fowers do the like. acon, 

Night is indced the province of his reign; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 

‘Than a fpy taken, and a //eeper flain. Dryden. 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, nor feper. that will 
difcipline his fenfes, and excrt his mind: every worthy un- 
dertaking requires both. Grew. 
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2. A lazy inactive drone. 
3- That which lies dormant, or without effeét. 

Let penal laws, if they have been /erpers of long, or if 
grown unfit for the prefent time, be by wile judges confined 
in the execution. Bacon. 

4- Afifh. Ain worth. 

Scere’ pity. azu. [from flecpy.] 

1. Drowflily ; with defire to fleep. 
2. Dully; lazily. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cafteth at novelty, than to goon fafely and /eepily in 
the eafy ways of ancient miftakings. Ralei h. 

3- Stupidly. 

He would make us believe that Luther in thefe a&tions 
retended to autharity, forgetting what he had /eepily owned 
efore. Atterbury. 

SLEE'PINESS. 2. f- [from /fleépy.] TDrrowfinefs; difpofition to 
fleep ; inability to keep awake. s 

Watchfulnefs precedes too great fleepinefš, and is the moft 

ill boding Eia of a fever. A Arbuthnot. 
SLEE’PLESs. adj. [from 3 Wanting fleep. 
The Rade s 

‘To labour calls us, now with fweat impos’d, 

Though after /feeplefs night. 

While ve poets painful vigils keep, 

Sleeple/s themfelves to give their readers fleep. 

SLEE’'PY. adj. [from feep.] 
x. Drowfy ; difpofed to fleep. 
2. Not awake. 
Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 
They muft lie there. Go, carry them and {mear 


Ailton. 
Pope. 


The feepy grooms with blood. Shakefpeare. 
She wak’d her /leepy crew, 
And rifing hafty, took a fhort adieu. Dryden: 


3- Seporiferous ; fomniferous; caufing fleep. 
We will give ge fleepy drinks, that your fenfes unintelli- 
i may, though they cannot praife us, 


gent of our infufficience, 


as little accufe us. Shakefp. 
Let fuch bethink them, if the Sleepy drençh 7 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill. Milton. 


I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder ; for the phy- 
ficians had mingled a Jeepy potion in the wine. Guliiver. 
SLEET. 2. f: [perhaps from the Danitfh, f/et.] A kind ef fmooth 
{mall hail or fnow, not falling in flakes, but fingle particles. 
Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 
The midmoft battles haftning up behind, 
Who view, far off, the ftorm of falling fleet, 


And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryden. 
Perpetual feet and driving ínow 

Obfcure the fkies, and hang on. herds below. 

Huge oxen ftand inclos’d in wintry walls 

OFf fnow congeal’d. Dryden. 


Rains would have been poured down, as the yapours be- 
came cooler; next feet, then fhow, and ice, and ee 
x EYE. 
To SLEET. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To fnow in fmall par- 
= ticles, gee ig aes with rain. B Pee 
LEE’TY. adj. [from the noun. ingin t. 
SLEEVE. n. f: [ylir, Saxon.) J . 
x. The part of a garment that covers the arms. 
nce my well-waiting eyes efpy’d my treafure, 
With feeves turn’d up, loofe hair, and breaft enlarged, 
Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, meafure. Sjdney. 
The deep fmock feue, which the Irifh women ufe, they 
fay, was old Spanifh; and yet that fhould feem rather to be 
an old Englifh fafhion: for in armory, the fafhion of the 
Manche, which is given in arms, being nothing elfe but a 
Sleeve, is fafhioned much like to that /eeve. And knights, 
in ancient times, to wear their miftrefs’s or love’s /leeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the ,fleewe of the fair 
maid of Afteloth in a tourney. Spenfer. 
Your hofe fhould be ungarter’d, our fleeve unbutton’d, 
your fhoe untied, demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shake/p. 
You would think a {mock a fhe-angel, he fo chants tothe 
Jfieeve+band, and the work about the fquare on’t. Shake/p- 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wide /eevesand a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as (now the troop was gown’d, , 
‘Their hoods and eves the fame. Dryden. 
2. Sleeve, in fome provinces, fignifies a knot or fkein of filk, 
which is by fome very probably fuppofed to be its meaning in 
the following pa - [See SrEaAvE.] 
Methought @ heard a voice cry, fleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder fleep ; the innocent fleep; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fewe of care, 
-The birth of each day’s life. Shake/p. 
3- Sleeve, Dutch, fignifies a cover; any thing fpread over ; 
which feems to be the fenfe of /feeve in the proverbial phrafe. 
A brace of fharpers laugh at the whole roguery in their 
Sleeves. L’Eftrange. 
Men know themfelyes utterly void of thofe qualities which 
the impudent fycophant afcribes to them, and in his cc 
laughs at them for believing. outh, 
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John laughed heartily in his /eeve at the pride of the efquire, 
A buthnot’s Prift. of, Jobn Bull. 
4. To hang on a feve; to make dependent. 

t is not for a man which doth know, or fhould know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requircth 
afk why we fhould hang our judgment upon the church’s 
Jleeve, and why in mattcrs of orders more than in matters of 
doctrine. fdooker. 

5. [ZLolfigo, Latin.] A fih. Ainfworrh. 
SLEE* VED. adj. [from feve.] Having fleeves. 
SLER’VELESS. adj. [from flecve.] 
I. Wanting fleeves; having no fleeves. 
His cloaths were ftrange, though courfe, and black 
bare ; 
Sleevele/s his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but ’twas now, fo much ground was feen, 
Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 
‘They put on long /reevelefs coats of home-fpun cotton. 


Sa dys. 


> to 


> tho’ 


Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilzrims trod, 
Grave mummers ; /eevele/s fome, and fhirtlefs otl.ers. 


Pope’s Dunci.s l. 
2. Wanti reafonablencfs ; wanting propriety; wanting fo- 
lidity. This fenfe, of which the word has been lons 
feffed, I know not well how it obtained; Séinner thinks it pro- 
rly Avelefs or lifelefs : to this I cannot heartily agree, though 
a ow not what better to fugecft. Can it come from flecte, 
a knot, or /kein, and fo fignify unconne&ed, banging ill to- 
gether? or from fleeve, a cover; and therefore means plain?y 
abfurd; foolifh without palliation ?] 
This /Jleevele/s tale of tranfubftantiation was brought into 
the world by that other fable of the mulJtiprefence. Flat’. 
My landlady quarrelled with him for fending every one of 
her children on a flzevele s errand, as the calls it. P A ES 
SLEIGHT. a. /. [ Jagd, cunning, Iflandick.] Artful; trick A 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice; as fleight of hand; the 
past of a juggler. This is often written, but lefs properly, 
LA fe 
Seia that exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
ive council to be impolite; but rather to be all prudent 
E rofigüt left our fimplicity be over-reached by cunning 
freights. looker, 
Fair Una to the red crofs knight 
Betrothed is with joy ; 
‘Though falfe Duela it to bar, 
Her falfe fleights do employ. 
Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 
T’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 
And that diftill’d by si Pes Sleightss 
Shall raife fuch artificial {prights, 
As, by the ftrength of their illufion 
Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shake/p. 
Out ftept the ample fize 
Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength ; to him, Laertes’ fon, 
‘That crafty one as huge in /eight. Chapman. 
She could not fo convey 
‘The mafly fubftance of that idol great, 
What fright had fhe the wardens to betray ? 
What ftrength to heave the goddefS from her feat ? Farf. 
In the wily fnake 
Whatever flights, none would fufpicious mark, 
As from his wit, and native fubtilty 
Proceeding. 


pof- 


Spen er. 


Adit. ia 
Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 
As lookers on feel moft delight, 
‘That leaft perceive the juggler’s /leighr. Fiudtbras. 


Good humour is but a fight of hand, ora faculty mak- 
ing truths look like appearances, or appearances like truths. 
LZ’ Eftrange. 
When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour 
the fight, when the poet does not too grofsly impofe upon 
us. Dryden, 
While innocent he {corns ignoble flight, 
His honeft friends preferve him by a ffeight. Swift. 
SLEINE. a. f. [This word is apparently mifprinted for Sages 
Is a net of about forty fathoms in length, with which they 
encompafs a part of the fea, and draw the fame on land by two 
ropes faftned at its ends, together with fuch fifh as lighteth 
within its precinct. Carew. 
SLE‘’NDER. adj. [ finder, Dutch.] 
x. Thin; fmall in circumference compared with the length ; 
not thick. 
So thick the rofes bufhing round 
About her glow’d; half-ftooping to fupport 
Each flow’r of fender ftalk. 
2. Small in the wajit; having a fine fhape. 
What fender youth bedew’d with liquid odours, 


Adi /ton, 


Courts thee on rofes in fome pleafant caie. Aiilten, 

Beauteous Helen fhines among the reft, 
Tall, fender, ftraigh}, with all the graces blet. Dry len. 
- we > 3- Not 
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3. Not bulky; Night; not ftrorg. 
vein thefe labyrinths his flaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in flender chains. 

4» Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 

Yet they, who claim the general affent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy fentence upon as many as refufe to embrace 
the fame, muft have fpecial regard, that their firft founda- 
tions and grounds be more than fender probabilities. Hooker. 

W here joy moft revels, grief doth moft lament ; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on fender accident. Shakefpeare. 

Pofitively to define thar feafon, there is no fender difficul- 

> Browr s Vulgar Errours. 

It is a very fender comfort that relies upon this nice diftin- 
lion, between things being troublefome, and being evils; 
when all the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates to 


Pope. 


us. TZillotfon. 
5- Sparing; lefs than enough: as, a /lender eftate and flender 
parts. 
Atm lodging. 
The worft is this, that at fo fender warning, 
“You’re like to havea thin and /ender pittance. Shakefp. 


In obftructions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 


fiender, thin, diluting. Arbuthnot. 
6. Not amply fupplied. 
The good Oftorius often deign’d 
To grace my /ender table with his prefence. Philips. 


SLE/NDERLY. A 
x. Without bulk. 
2. Slightly; meanly. 

If the debt be not juft, we know not what may be deemed 
juft, neither is it a fum to be fenderly regarded. ffayward. 

If I have done well, it is that which I defired; butif = 

. derly and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 4Zac. 
SLE'’NDERN ESS. 72. f- aap Stender. 
x. Thinnefs ; fmallnefs of circumference. ` 

Small whiftles give a found becaufe of their extreme /len- 

dernefs, whereby the air is more pent, than in a wider pipe. 
Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory. 

‘Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the tranfparent 
parts of the feathers; that is from the /enderne/s of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which w out of the fides of the 

rofier latera) branches or fibres of thofe feathers. Newton. 
2. ant of bulk or ftrength. 

It is preceded by a {pitting of blood, occafioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projeGiile motion, with fenderne/s 
and weaknefs of the veifels. Mr butbnot. 

3- Slightnefs; weaknefs; inconfiderablenefs. 
he flenderne/s of your reafons againit the book, together 
with the inconveniencies that rhuft of neceffity follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. Whitgifte. 
Want of plenty. 
SLEPT. The preterite of Zep. 
Silence ! coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature frft began to be, 
"Tis one vaft nothing all, and all fepe faft in thee. Pope. 
Stew. ‘The preterite of ° 
e flew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chafed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateft prin- 
ces, out of the country. Knolles. 
o SLEY. V. a [See to Streave.] To part or twift into 


- [from /fender.] 


threads. 
Why art thou then exafperate, thou immaterial fkein of 
fly’ d filk ? Shake/peare. 
T Cai wv. n”. [yrlizan, Saxon.] 


x. To cut into flat pieces. 

‘Their cooks make no more ado, but /#Mcimg it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a’ prong of iron, and hang it in a fur- 
wace. Sandys. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pikes and ficing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excel- 
lent temper. ffayward. 

2. To cut into parts. à 
Nature loft one by thee, and therefore m 
Slice one in two to keep her number juft. 
3- To cut off. 
When hungry thou ftood’f flaring, like an oaf, 
I fic’d the lunceon from the barley loaf. 
4. Tocut; to divide. 
Ambitious princes and tyrants fiice the earth among them. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
Sricr. 2. f- [ylize, Saxon 5; from the verb. ] 
x. A broad picce cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acrofs. 
fo as you may make them rather in faces than in continued 
hack, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread; becaufe in 


Cveaveland. 


Gay. 


cutting a i.e or two it will wipe itíelf. Su ift. 
He trom out the chimney took, s 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fatteft fide, 
Cut out large /fices to be fry’d. Su ift. 


S kL f 
2. A broad piece. 


Then clap four fives of pilafler on’t, 
‘That lac’d with bits of ruftick, makcs a front. P 
3- A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; a {patula. si 
‘The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the fi 
of apothecaries, with which they fpread plailters. Heiser 
When burning with the iron in it, with the fice, cla the 
coals upon the outfide clofe together, to heep the heat fa 


SLICK. adj. [flickt, Dutch. See SLEEK.] jinas 
Glafs attracts but weakly; fome Sick ttones, and thick glaf- 


fes indifferently. E PREE ] 
SLID. The preterite of fide. n’s Vulgar Errours, 


At firft the filent venom fid with eafe, 
And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden, 
SEI'DDEN. The participle paffive of Arde. Si 
: or is this people fliddex back, by a perpetual back fiid. 
ing emiah 
To SLYDDER. v. 2. [ fidderen, Dutch.] To flide E fs 
ruption. 
sa Go thou from mie to fate, 
ow die: with that he dragg’d the trembline 
Slidd’ring through clotted biaod. . “me 
To SLIDE. v. n. flid, preterite ; flidden, participle pali. [rliban 
plivente, fliding, Saxon ; ftiijden, Dutch; yf-lithe, W th.] i 
x. To pafs along fmoothly ; to flip; to glide. ; 
Sounds do not onl y fida upon the furface of a fmooth 
but communicate with the {fpirits in the pores of the bod 
Bacon’s Natural 5 
Ulyffes, Stheneleus, Tifander fiide AAE EAIN 
Denham, 


Down by a rope, achaon was their guide. 
2. er age ba eel i y of the foot. 
adon, happ adon, rather /idďde th 
left thou fhouldft make her legs flip frof her. ndi y rn 
Smooth /iding without {tep. i Miltex, 
He that once fins, like him that fides on ice, 

Goes {wiftly down the flippery ways of vice : 

‘Thou h confcience checks him, yet thofe rubs £onc o'er 

He flides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dred 

3- To pafs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou fiè 

not by it. Ecelus, 
4. To pafs unnoticed. 

_In the princefs I could find no apprehenfion of what I 
faid or did, but with a calm carelefinefs, letting every thing 
fide juftly, as we do by their fpeeches, who neither in mat. 
ter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 

5- To país along by filent and unobferved progrefiion. 
‘Thou fhalt 

Hate all, fhew charity to none ; 

But let the famifht fleth fide from the bone, ~ 

Ere thou relieve the be i Shakefpears 

Then no day void of blifs, of pleafure leaving, 

a fhall fide away without perceiving. -  Dryda, 

efcue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kifs gouwe when you my wound begin, 

Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. Dryden, 

Their eye fides over the pages, or the words Aoa over their 

es, and vanifh like a rhapfody of evening tales. Tatts, ' 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good to bad. ‘ 
__Nor could they have fd into thofe brutith immoralities of 
life, had they duly manured thofe firft praétical notions and 
diGtates of right reafon. South. 
7- Tob pafs without difficulty or obftrution. 
_ Such of them fhould be retained as fide eafily of themfelves 
into Englifh compounds, without violence to the ear. Pope. 
in with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 

Parts anfw’ring parts fhall fide into a whole; 

Nature fhal] join you, time fhall make it grow 

A. work to wonder at. 

8. To move upon the ice by a fingle impulfe, 
of feet. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 

Rs bathe in fummer, and in winter fide. Faller, 

9- To fall by errour. - 

The difcovering and reprehenfion of thefe colours cannot 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of things, 
which fo cleareth man’s judgment, as it is the lefs apt to 
fide into any errour. Baton. 

10. To be not firm. 
5 i Ye fair! i 
e greatly cautious of your iding hearts. 
rı. To pafs with a free sad eei gh a Aars or flow. 
To SLIDE. w. a. To putimperceptibly. 
Little tricks of fophiftry by fiding in, or leaving out fuch 
words as entirely change the queftion, fhould be abandoned 
all fair difputants. IY atts. 
SLIDE. 7. f: [om the verb. ] 
x. Smooth and eafy paffage. 

We have fome fides or relifhes of the voice or ftrings, con- 
tinued without notes, from one to another, rifing or falling, 
which are delightful, Bacon, 


P 
without PPh 


Thomin, 


+ 


King 


S E E 


Kings that have able men of their nobility {Kall find eafe in 
employing them, and a better fide into their bufinefs; for 
people naturally bend to them. Bacon. 

2. Flow; even courfe. 
There be, whofe fortunes are like Homer’s verfes, that have 
a flide and eafinefs more than the verfes of other poets. Bacon. 
SLIDER. 7z. f: [from fide.] He who flides. 
SLIGHT. adj. [ Jicht, Dutch.] 
x. Small; worthlefs ; inconfiderable. 
Is Cefar with Antonius priz’d fo fight ? Shake/peare. 
‘Their arms, their arts, their manners I difclofe, 
Slight is the fubje&t, but the praife not fmall, 


If heav’n affift, and Phoebus hear my call. Dryden. 
Slight is the fubjeét, but not fo the praife, 
If fhe infpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 


2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Some firmly embrace dofirines upon /igt grounds, fome 
upon no grounds, and fome contrary to appearance. Locke. 
3- Negligent; not vehement; not done with effec. 


he fhaking of the head isa gefture of fight refufal. Bacon. 
¢ in contempt 
At one fight bound overleap’d all bound. Milton. 
4- Foolifh; weak of mind. 
No beaft ever was fo fight 
For man, as for his God, to fight. Fiudibras. 


Not ftrong; thin: as a gbt filk. 
LIGHT. 7. f. [from the adjective. ] 
x. Negle&; contempt; act of fcorn. 
People in misfortune conftrue unavoidable accidents in 
fights or negle&s. Clariffa. 
2. Artifice; cunning practice. See SLEIGHT. à 
As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 
thing but under the conduct of fraud. Sé#ght of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 
After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with Might 
of hand, and taking from his own fcore, and adding to John's, 
Nic brought the balance to his own fide. Arbuthnst. 
To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adje&ive. ] 
1. To negle& ; to difregard. 
Beware left they tranfgrefs and fight that fole command. 
Ad lton. 
‘You cannot expeé your fon fhould have any regard for 
one whom he fees you /ight. ocke. 
2. To throw carelefsly, unlefs in this paflage to fight be the 
fame with to fling. - 


The rogues fighted me into the river, with as little remorfe 
as they would have drowned puppies. Shakefpeare. 


3. (Stighten, Dutch.] To overthrow; to demolitfh. 
Skinner, and Ainfworth. 
4. To SLIGHT over. To treat or perform carelefsly. 
‘Thefe men, when they have promifed great matters, and 
failed mioft fhamefully, if they have the perfection of bold- 
nefs, will but fish it over, and no more ado. 
: His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be flighted cver. Dryden. 
SLIGHTER. 2./. [from tebe. } One who difregards. 
SLIGHTINGLY. adu. [from /Aghting.] 
with contempt. 
If my fceptick {peaks fightingly of the opinions he oppofes, 
I have done no more than became the part. Boyle. 
SLIGHTLY. adu. (from fight. ] 
I. Men ar without regard. : 
ords, both becaufe they are common, and do not fo 
ftrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moft part hut 


“F UNIUSs 


Bacon. 


. Without reverence ; 


Sightly heard. fAqoker. 
Leave nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch’d, or /“Aghtly handled in difcourfe. Shake/peare. 
You were to blame 
To part fe fightly with your wife’s firft gift. Shakefpeare. 


The letter-writer diffembles his knowledge of this reftri€tion, 
and contents himfelf /ightly to mention it towards the clofe of 


his pamphlet. Atterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuoufly. 
Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul’d 
Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 
Opponent /ightly thought. Philips. 


3- Weakly; without force. 
Scorn not the facil gates of hell too /fightly barr’d. Milton. 
a: Without worth. cf 
LIGHTNESS. 2. f: [from fight. 
x. Weaknefs; See of french 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want of vehemence. 
here gentry, title, wifdom, 
Cannot cenclude but by the yea and no 
Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 
Real neceffitjes, and give way the while 
T’ unftable /ightnefs. ape ag 
‘What ftrong cries muit they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties? and how does it reproach the fiighencfs 
of our fleepy heartlefs addrefles ? ecay of tety. 
SLYLY. adv. [from fy] Cunningly; with cunning fecrecy ; 
with fubtile coveitnefs. 
N° CXXXIII. ` 


SEE 


Were there a ferpent feen with forked tangue, 

That Sity glided towards your majefty, = 

It were but neceffary you were wak’d. Shakelpeare. 
He, clofcly falfe and fiy wife, 

Caft how he might annoy them moft from far. Fairfax. 

Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, /:/y robs us of our grand 
treafure. ‘ Decay of Piety. 

WV ith this he did a herd of, goats controul ; 
Which by the way he met, and /7’y ftole: 
Clad like a country fwain. 

May hypccrites, 

‘That fly {peak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the rclifh weak, 

Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily shovahis difclofe, 

And through intemperance gtow a while fincere. ` Phlips. 

SLIM. adv. [A cant word, as it feems, and therefore not to be 
ufed.] Slender; thin of fhape. 

A thin fim-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his body 
into a henrooft; and when he had ftuft his guts well, fqueezcd 
hard to get out again; but the hole was too little. L’tftr. 

I was jogged on the elbow by a /lim young girl of feven- 
teen. Add jon. 
SLIME. 2. /. [ylim, Saxon; figm, Dutch.] Vifcous mire; any 

glutinous fubftance. 

The higher Nilus fwells, 

‘The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfman 

Upon the fime and ooze featters his grain. 

Brick for ftone, and fime for mortar. Gen. 

‘The vale of Siddim was full of /ime-pits. Gen. xiv. 10. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to blow, to 
dry up the abundant fime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanfe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholfome mifts. Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from fome con- 
cretion of fime where the fun beateth hot, and the fea ftirreth 
little. Bacon. 

And with Afphaltick Ane, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They faften’d. 

ow dtagon grown; larger than w hom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on /Ame, 
Erogo Python! 
foul defcent! I’m now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, to mix with beftial /lime, 
‘This effence to incarnate and imbrute. 
SLI'MINESS. 2. f. [from /limy.] 
ter, 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous /iminejs is produced, 

which anfwers a pituitous ftate. Floyer, 
SLIMY. adj. [from flime.]) 
I». Overfpread with flime. 
My bended hook {hall pierce 

‘Their fimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

TI) think them every one an Antony. Shake/peare. 

Some lay in dead men’s fkulls; and in thofe holes, 

here eyes did once inhabit, there wcre crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, refieCting gems, 

‘That woo’d the /imy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatter’d by. Shake/p. 

‘They have cobwebs about them, which is a fign of a ny 
drynefs. Bacon. 

The reft are all by bad example led, 

And in their father’s fimy tract they tread. Dryden. 

Eels, for want of exercife, are fat and /#my. Arbuthnot. 

n Shoals of gy iad ee do eats Creep 

"er the ripe fruitage, paring /imy tra 
Irt the Rock sind. ai 

The fwallow fweeps 
The /imy pool to build his hanging houfe. 
2. Vifcous; glutinous. 

Then-both from out hell-gates, into the wafte, 

Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 

Hovering upon the,waters, what they met 

Solid or fiimy, as in raging fea, : 

‘Toft up and down, together crowded drove. Afilton: 

From their groins they fhed 

A flimy juice, by falfe conception bred. _ Dryden. 

The aftrological undertakers would raife men, like vege- 
tables, out of fome fat and /imy foil, well digefted by the 
kindly heat of the fun, and impregnated with the influencc of 
the ftars. Dan iG Bentley. 

SLI'NESS. 7. /. [from ffy. igaing artifice. 

By an stare rade in mismickrys my correfpondent can 
affume my air, and give my taciturnity a f/y#e/s, which diverts 
more than any thing Leould fay. Addifon. 

SLING. ‘a. f: [ zan, Saxon; fingen, Dutch.) | 
1: A miffive weapon made by a ftrap and two ftrings: tke ftone 
is lodged in the ftrap, and thrown by loofing one of the 

ftrings. . 

‘The arrow cannot make him flee: /#ag ftones are turned 
with him into ftubble. > Fob xli. 28. 

24 H Dread: 


Dryden, 


Shake/peare. 


dA. lton, 
Ailio, 


Afilton. 
Vifcofity; glutinous mat- 


Philips. 
Thomfon. 


SLI 


Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s firing ? 

Or finging ftones from the Phoenician fing / Sandys. 

-Slings have fo much greater fwiftnefs than a ftone thrown 

from the hand, by how much the end of the fing is farther off 

‘from the fhoulder-joint, the center of motion. Wilkins. 
‘The Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the /linz ; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 

The heated lead, half melted as it few. Dryden. 

Whirl'd from a fing, or from an engine thrown, 

Amidft the foes, as flies a mighty ftone, 

So flew the beaft. 

2. A throw; a ftroke. 
Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 

WVith fuck’d and glutted offal, at one fing 

Of. thy victorious arm, well-pleafing fon. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage. 

To SLING. vu. a. [from the poun.) 

xr. To throw by a fling. 

2. To throw; to cat. Not very proper. 
fEtna’s entrails fraught with fire, 

‘That now cafts out dark Topa and pitchy clouds, 

Incenft, or tears up mountains by the roots, 

Or fings a broken rock aloft in air. 

3» T'o hang loofely by a ftring. 
From rivers drive the kids, and fing your hook ; 

Anon I I wafh ’em in the fhallow brook. 

4. T'o move by means of a rope. 
Ceenus I faw amidft the fhouts 

Of mariners, and bufy care to fing 

His horfes foon afhore. 

“They fung up onc of their la hogfheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliwer’s Travels. 

SLINGER. ~.f. [from fing.] One who flings or ufes the fling. 

The fingers went about it, and fmote it. 2 Kings iii. 25. 

To Stix«. v. n. preter. funk. [ylingan, Saxon, to creep.] To 
fneak 5; to fteal out of the way. 

We wili 7.4 away in fupper-time, difguife us at my lodz- 
ing, and return all in an hour. Shake/peare. 

As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slik away. : 

He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded funk 

Into the wood fait by. 

Not far from hence doth dwell 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

"To whom all people far and near 

On deep :mpurtances repair ; 

When brafs and pewter hap to ftray, 

Ard linen finés out of the way. Fludibras. 

She fark into a corner, where fhe lay trembling ’till the 
cumpany went thcir way. L’£jflrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then fnk into 
a corncr, as if no body had donc it. Arbuthnot. 

A weak] orce made fhift to fink 

In at a corn-lofe through a chink ; 

But having amply ftuff’d his fkin, 

Could not get out as he got in. Pope. 

We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained countenancc, 
often turning back, and finding through narrow lanes. Swi/?. 

Je SLINK. v.a. Tocaft; to mifcarry of. A low word. 

To prevent a mare’s /linking her foal, in fnowy weather keep 

her where fhe may have good fpring- water to drink. Mortimer. 
Tə SLIP. v. n. [ylipan, Saxon; M/spen, Dutch.] 
t. Fo flide; not to tread firm. 

If a m:n walks over a narrow bridge, when hc is drunk, it 
is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is fober, and views that nice feparation 
between himfelf and the devouring dccp, fo that, it he fhould 
flip, he fees his grave gaping under him, furcly muft needs take 
every ftep with horror and the utmoft caution. South. 

A fkilful dancer on the ropes flips willingly, and makes a 
feeming ftumble, that you may think him in great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 

If after fome diffin uifh’d leap 

He drops his pole, and fcems to fp, 

S-rai:ht gath'ring all his active ftrength, 

He rifes higher half his length. 

2. To flide; to «lide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather flide than run by her, left 
thou fhouldi{t make her legs Aip from her. Sidney. 

“They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
pery, that the water may flip off them. ortimer. 

3. To move or Ay out of place. 

Somctimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on cither fide, 
by reafon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon 
the leaft walking on it, the bone fp; out again. Wifeman, 

4- To fneak; to flink. 
From her moft beaftly company 

[ gan refrain, in mind to /7p away, 

Seon as appear’d fafe opportunity. 
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When Judas faw that his hoft /ipt away, he was fore 

troubled. x Aac. ix. 7. 

Pil fip down out of my lodging. Dryden, 
us onc tradefman /lips aways, 

To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 


5- To glide; to pafs unexpcétedly or imperceptibly. 
The banks of cither fide Gjomini pisa of she loving earth, 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nymph, 
which ftill would //p from it. idney. 
The blefing of the Lord fhall /ip from thee, without doing 
thee ry good, if thou haít not ceafed from doing evil. Taylor. 
Supping from thy mother’s eye thou went’it 
Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graveft rabbies difputanr, 


On points and queftions fitting Mofes’ chair. Milton, 
hrice around his neck his arms he threw, 
And thrice the flitting fhadow //ipp’d away, 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. Dryden. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, cal dropping hair, 


None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 
I would have ftrain’d him with a ftri@ embrace; 
But through my arms he fips, and vanifh’d from thc place: 


Dryden. 

When a corn flips out of their paws, they take hold of it 
again. Addifen. 
Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 


on hour which has Lipped from them. Regers. 
will impute no defect to thofe two years which have flipped 

by fince. Swift. 
6. “Io fall into fault or crrour. 


If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him ; 

But he, like you, would not have been fo ftern. Shake/peare. 

One /ippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart. £ccin/- 

eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
derftanding knoweth when he /ippeth, Ecciuf. xxi. 7. 
7- To creep + Keete ge i 

Some miftakes may have fipt into it; but others will be pre- 

vented by the names being now fet at length. 
Adu:rtifement to the Dunciad. 
8. To efcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer ic is ftill umed, that if they be let //7p for 
the prefent, what good oever thcy contain is loft, and that 
without all hope of recovery. Fiock.r. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he has once 
demonftrated ; and though the demonftration may have /ipt 
out of h's memory, he builds upon the truth. Addi{:n. 

Ufe the moft proper methods to retain the idcas you have 
acquired; for the mind is ready to lect many of them //p, un- 


lefs fome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. //‘atts, 
Zo SLIP. wv. a. 


as. To convey fecretly. x 


n his officious attendance upon his miftrefs, he tricd to _/ip 
a powder into her drink. 


Arbuthbnat. 
2. To lofe by negligence. ; 
You are not now to think what's beft to do, 
As in beginnings; but what muft be done, 
Being thus enter’d; and fip no advantage 
That may fecure you. Ben. 7 obnfor. 


Let us not fp th’ occafion, whether fcorn 

Or fatiate fury yicld it from our foe. Milton. 
One ill man may not think of the mifchief he could do, or 
fiip the occafion. L’ Effrange. 

To flip the markct, when thus fairly offered, is grcat im- 
prudence. Collier. 

For watching occafions to correét others in their difcourfe, 
and not to fip any opportunity of fhewing thcir talents, fcholars 
are moft blamed. Locke. 

‘Thus far my author has /ipt his firft defign; not a Ictter of 
what has been yet faid promoting any ways the trial. Herb. 
3- To part twigs from the main body by laceration. 

"Ihe runners fprcead from the maftcr-roots, and have little 
fprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent fets: the branches alfo may be /lipped and 
planted. Ortimer. 

4. To efcape from; to leave flily. 
‘This bird you aim’d at, pity oe you hit it not. 

— Oh, fir, Lucentio fipp’d me like his greyhound, 


Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter. Shake/p. 
s. To let loofe. 
On Eryx altars lays . 
A lamb new fallen to the ftormy feas ; è 
Then Sips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs. Dryden. 3. 
6. To let a dog loofe. 


The impatient greyhound, /7pi from far, ; 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to courfe the fearful hare. Dryden, 

7- To.throw off any thing that holds one. 
Forced to alight, my horfe flipped his bridle, and ran 
away. Swifi. 

8. To pafs over negligently. 

If our author gives us a lift of his doétrines, with what 
reafon can that about indulgences be //.pped over? sd Tg 
Lip. 


SLÍ 


SLırP. n.f: [from the verb. ] 
x. The act of flipping; falfe ftep. 
2. Errour; miftake; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleafe: marry, none fo rank 
As may difhonour him. 
But, fir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufual fps, 
As are moft known to youth and liberty. Shake/peare. 
Of the promife there made, our mafter hath failed us, by /ip 
of memory, or injury of time. iF otton. 
This religious eilor, which nature has implanted in 
man, would be the moft enormous Jp fhe could commit. 
Afores Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
One cafual fp is enough to weigh down the faithful] fervice 
of a long life. L’Eflrange. 
Alonzo, mark the characters ; - 
And if th’ impoftor’s pen have made a flip, 
That fhews it counterfeit ; mark that, and fave me. Dryd. 
Lighting upon a very ecafy fip I have made, in putting one 
feemingly indifferent word for another, that difcovery opened 
to me this prefent view. Locke. 
Any little 7p is more confpicuous and obfervable in a good 
man’s conduct than in another’s, as it is not of a piece with 
his character. Addifon. 
3. A twig torn from the main ftock. 
In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be difcuffled by 
reafon, than otherwife they feem, when by heat of contention 
they are divided into many /Aps, and of every branch an heap 
is made. Ftooker. 


The fips of their vines have been brought into Spain. Abb. 
Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native fip to us from foreign feeds. Shakefpeare. 


Thy mother took into her blameful bed . 

Some ftern untutor’d chufl, and noble ftock 

Was graft with crab-tree ‘> whofe fruit thou art. Shake/p. 

‘Trees are apparelled with Howers or herbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, 
and fetting feeds or fips of violets in the earth, Bacon. 

So have I fren fome tender fip, 

Sav’d with care from Wiinter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train, 

Pluck’d up by fome unheedy {wain. Ad iton. 

The lab’rer cuts 

Young fips, and in the foil fecurely puts. Dryden. 

They are propagated not only by the feed, but many alfo by 
the root, and fome by ene or cuttings. Ray. 

4. A leafh or ftring in which a dog is held. 
I fee you ftand like greyhounds in the ips, 

Straining upon the ftart. Shake/peare. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiffively, but not ope- 
ratively, nor cffectively; as he who only lets loofe a grey- 
hound -out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. Bramb. 

5. Anefcape; adcfertion. I know not whether fo give the flip, 
be not originally taken from a dog that runs and leaves the 
ftring or fip in the leader’s hand. 

‘The more fhame for her goodyfhip, 

To give fo near a friend the //7p. Ffudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the fip, 
and away into the woods. L?’ Eftrange. 

‘Their explications are not your’s, and will give you the 

ip. Locke. 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe caftern and weltern mountains lies arp of 
lower ground, which runs acrofs the ifland. ddifon. 

SLIY'PBOARD. 2. f. [fip and board.] A board fliding in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the /ipboard on the roof, contrived 
on purpofe to let in air. Gulliver’s Travels. 

geese sir all n. f- [fip and &not.] A bowknot; a knot eafily 
untied. 

“They draw off fo much line as is neceflary, and faften the 
reft upon the line-rowl with a fipénor, that no more line turn 
off. Moxon. 

In large wounds a fingle knot firft; over this a little linen 
comprefs, on which is to be made another fingle knot, and 
then a /ipénot, which may be loofened upon inflammation. 

Sharps Surgery. 

SLIPPER, or Séipfboe. n. f- [from “Ap.] <A fhoe without lea- 
ther behind, into which the foot flips eafily. 

A gown made of the fineft wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair lined “Appers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold ; 


A belt of ftraw and ivy buds, 
With coral clafps, and amber ftuds. Raleigh. 
If he went abroad too much, fhe’d ufe 
Eo pee him fippers, and lock up his fhoes. King. 
rice rung the bell, tbe /ipper knock’d the greund, 


And the prefs’d watch return’d a filver found. Pope. 
SLIPPER. adj. [ylipun, Saxon. ] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 
folete. Perhaps never in ufe but for poetical convenience. 
A truftlefs ftate of earthly things, and pper hope 
Of mortal men, that fwinke and fweat for nought. Spenfer. 


SLI 


SLI'’PPERINESS. 7. fe [from fippery. 
x. State or TEA e Sie fmoothnefs ; gennem 
We do not only fall by the fpperinefs of our tongues, but 
we deliberately difcipline them to mifchicf. Gew. of the Longue. 
The fchirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want of infamma+ 
tion in the fkin, its fmoothnefs, and /7pperine/s deep in the 
breaft. Sharp. 
2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 
SLIPPERY. adj. [ylipun, Saxon; /iperig, Swedith.]} 
1. Smooth ; ib. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and fip- 
pery, that the water flips off. Mortimer. 
Oily fubftances only lubricate and make the bowels //ip- 


ery. Arbuthnot. 
2. Not affording firm footing. 
Did you know the art o’ th’ court, 
As hard to leave as keep; whofe top to climb, 
Is certain falling; or fo fipp’ry, that 
The fear’s as bad as falling. Shake/pear-s 
His promife to truft to as fippery as ice. Tuffe? - 


‘Their way fhall be as /ippery ways in the darknefs. Jer. xxiii. 
The [PP ry tops of human ftate, 

The gilded pinacles of fate. Cowley- 

The higher they are raifed, the giddier they are; the more 


JSippery is their ftanding, and the deeper the fall. L Effrange. 
The higheft hill is the moft /ipp’ry place, 
And fortune mocks us with a fmiling face. Denbam. 


Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 
Who can tread fure on the fmooth fippery way? 
3- Hard to hold; hard to keep. 
Thus furely bound, yet be not overbold; 
The fipp’ry god will try to loofe his hold, 
nd various forms afflume, to cheat thy fight, 
And with vain images of beafts affrighe. 
4- Not ftanding firm. 
When they fall, as being /ipp’ry ftanders, 
‘The love that lean’d on them as fipp” y too, 
Doth one pluck down anothers and together 
Die in the faft. 
5. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; inftable. 
Oh world, thy fippery turns! Friends now faft fworn, 
Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 
Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 
Are ftill together; who twine, as ’twere, in love 
Unfeparable, fhall within this hour, 
On a diffenfion of a duit, break out j 


Dryden: 


Dryden- 


Shake/peare. 


To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 
He looking down 

With fcorn or pity on the fippery ftate 

Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denham. 


6. Not certain in its effe&t. 
One fure trick is better than a hundred /ippery ones. L’E/?r. 
7- [ZLubrigue, French.] Not chatte. 
Shake/peare. 


y wife is fippery. 
SLr'PÈyY. adv. yy ae Slippery; eafily fliding. A bar- 
barous provincial word. 

‘The white of an egg is ropy, /lippy, and nutritious. Foyer. 

Siti’PsHop. adj. [ flip and food.) Having the fhoes not pulled 
up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 
The “ipfood ’prentice from his mafter’s door 

Had par’d the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor. 

Sxui’Pstop. z. f: Bad liquor. 
cation of f/p. 
SLIsSH. 2. f. A low word formed by reduplicating /la/b. 
What! this a Mleeve? 
Here’s {nip and nip, and “7 and flath, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s fhop. Shake/peare. 
Jo Stir. v. a. pret. and part. fit and fitted. (ylıcan, Saxon. ] 
To cut longwife. 

To make plants medicinable /7# the root, and infufe into it 
the medicine; as hellebore, opium, fcammony; and then bind 
it up. Bacon. 

The deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, occafioned at 
firft by flitting the ears. rown. 

Had it hit 
The upper part of him, the blow 


Swift. 
A low word formed by redupli- 


Had fit, as fure as that below. Fludibras. 
We flit the preternatural body open. WP ifeman. 


A liberty it t be left to the judges to infliét death, or fome 
notorious mark, by fitting the nofe, or brands upon the 
checks. Temple. 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
nefs, appears all over of an uniform colour, fhould be //ir into 
threads, or broken into fragments of the fame chicknets with 
the plate, I fee no realon why every thread or fragment fhould 


not keep its colour. Newton. 
He took a freak 
To fit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift. 
SLIT. n.f- ous Saxon.] A long cut, or narrow opening. 
In St. James’s fields is a conduit of brick, unto which 


joineth a low vault, and at the end of that a round houfe of 
ftone 5 and in the brick conduit there is a window, and in the 
round 


> L O 


round houfe a fit or rift of fome little breadth: if you cry out 
‘in the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 
Where the tendertrinds of trees difclofe 
Their fhooting gems, a {welling knot there grows: 
— an that place a narrow we make, 
other buds from bearing trees we take ; 

Inferted*thus, the wounded rind we clofe. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a /it or oblong hole, which 
‘was narrower than the pupil of my eyes, and held clofe to it, 
parallel to the prifms, I could fee the circles much j e aai 
and vifible to a far greater number, than otherwife. ewton. 


To SLIVE. w. a. [ylipan, Saxon.] To fplit; to divide 
To SLIVER. ] wife; to tear off longwife. 
Liver of blafpheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and fips of yew, 
Sliver d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shake/peare: 


SLIVER. 2. f- 
Scotland, iti 
of the beef. 

There on the pendent boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fiver broke, 
‘When down her weedy coronet and herfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. 

SLOATS. 7. f- 
bottom together. 

SLO'BBER. z. f. [{ glavoerio, Welfh.] Staver. 


Shakefpeare. 


ai m 
Seé Seacun 


To Stock. v. n. [ flock, to quench, Swedifh and Scofith.] To 


flake; to quench. 
SLOE. n.f: [yla, Saxon; faae, Danifh.] The fruit of the black- 
thorn; a {mall wild plum. 
‘The fair pomgranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the fae the vine. Blackmore. 
When you fell your underwoods, fow haws and flows in 


them, and they will farnifh you, without doing of your woods 


any hurt. ortimer. 
SLOOP. 2./. 
Yo SLOP. v. a. 
greedily. 
SLOP. n.f. [from the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of any kind. 
Generally fome naufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 
The fick hufband here wanted for neither /fop 


tors 


A {mall fhip. 
[from Jap, lop, floep.] „To drink grofly and 


` But thou, whatever fops fhe will have bought, 
Be thankful. - 


fers; open breeches. 


What faid Mr. Dombledon about the fattin for my fhort 


cloak and s? Shakejpeare. 
SLOPE. adj. [This word is not derived from any fatisfactory 
original. Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, lax, 


Dutch; and derives it from the curvë of a loft rope. er- 
haps its original may be latent in Zope, Dutch, to run, Suge 
being eafy to the runner.] Oblique; not perpendicular. It 
is genera ff ufed of acclivity or declivity; forgaing an angle 
gteater or lefs with the plane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and fpace 


enough, the water moveth with a /per rife and fall. on, 
Murm’ring waters fall 
Down the hills, difpers’d, or in a lake, 
‘That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowh’d ‘ 
Her cryftal mirror holds, unite their ftreams. Milton. 


SLOPE. 2. /. [from the adje&tive.] 
x. An oblique direétion; any thing obliquely direéted. 
2. Declivity; ground cut or formed with declivity. 
Growing upon /opes is caufed for that mofs, as it cometh of 
moifture, fo the water muft but flide, not be ina pool. Bacon. 
My lord advances with majeftick mriep, 
And when up ten iteep /Øpes ponve dragg’d your thighs, 
Juft at his ftudy-door he'll blefs your eyes. Pope. 
SLOPE. adv. seers, np 3 nof perpendicularly. 
Uriel 
Return’d on that bright beam, whofe point how rais’d 
Bore him /ope downward to the fun, now fall’n. Milton. 
To SLOPE. v. a. [from the adjective.] ‘To form to obliquity 
or declivity ; to direct obliquely- 
‘Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown dowa, 
‘Though palaces and pyramids do /foge 
‘Their heads to their foundations. Stakefpeare. 
On each hand the flames, ` 
Driv’n backward, {Pe their pointing fpires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i” th’ midft a horrid vale. Milton. 
The ftar, that rofe at oe bright, 
‘Toward heav’n’s defcent had /bp’d hie weftering wheel. Milt. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 
urora dawn’d, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain: 
or "till oblique he /ep’d his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. Pope. 
v SLOPE. v. n. o take an oblique or declivous dire&tion. 
Betwixt the midit and thele the gods affign’d 
Two habitable feats for human kind; 
And crofs their limits cut a fering way, 
Which the twelve figns in beanteous order fway. Dryden. 


[from the verb.] A branch torn off. SLver, in 
1 denotes a {lice cut off: as, he took a large fiver 


Of acart, are thofe underpieces which a the 


s mor doc- 


L Eftrange. 


Dryden. 
Stop. n. /. [ylop, Pason 3 flaove, Dutch, 2 covering.] Trow- 


Ss LO 
Upftarts a palace, lo! th’ obedient bafe 

Sipes at its foot, she woods its fides embrace. Pore. 

‘There is a ftrait hole in every ant’s neft half an inch deep, 
and then it goes down /oping juto a place where they have 
their magazine. ~ Adasen. 

SLO’PENEss. 2. f. [from floze.] Obliquity ; decivity; not per- 

"Phe Italiar b 

e italians give the cover a gracefy) pendence of fopen fi 
dividing the whg’e breadth into nine oar, whereof dap 
ferve for the elevation of the higheft ridge. JI otton. 
apek a adj. [ fope anduife.] Obliquely; not perperdi- 
cularly. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching /’p.wife through the Ofe 
from the land to low water marky and having in it a bent or 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fifth entering, upon their 
coming back with the ebb, are ftopped from iffuing out again, 
forfaken by the water, and left dry on the Ofe. Curew. 

SEO PINOLE. adv. [from foping.] Obliquely ; not perpendi- 
cularly. 

Thefe atoms do not defcend always perpendicularly, but” 


fometimes /lopingly. D 
i Miry and wet: perhaps fn et 


Sto’pey. adj. [from /op.] 
[ fughen, Dutch. ] To ftrike or clath 


Tabby. See SLAB. 
o SLOT. wv. a. 
ard. 

SLOT. 2. /. [fod, Mlandick,] ‘The track of a deer, 

SLOTH. 2: L [yleps, ylepS, Saxon. It might therefore be not 
improperly written th, but that it feems better to regard 
the orthography of the primitive fow-.] 

I. Slownefs; tardinefs. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abbor 


This dilatory /oth and tricks of Rome. Shakefpeare. 
2. Lazinefs; fluggifhnefs; idleaocfs. 
Falfe of heart, light of cam bloody of hand, 
Hog in foth, ‘fox in ftealth. Shake/ffear:. 


‘I hey change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and uth. Adit. 
Induftry approach’d, 
And rous’d him from his miferable thb. T Eomfen. 
3- 4n animal. . s 

The foth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaft in climbing up and coming down a 
tree; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re- 
quires a whole day. rew. 

SLO’THFUL. adj. [ficth and ful.] Idle; lazy; fluggifh; in- 
ative; indolent; dul] of motion, 

He that is fothful in his wark, is brother to him that is a 
great wafter. Prov. xviii. 9. 

The defire of the /otbfu? killeth him; for his hands refufe 
to labour. Prawv. xxi. 25. 

To vice induftrious; but to nobler deeds 
Anora and /fotbful. Adilicn. 
lora commands thofe nymphs and knights, . 

Who liv’d in /othful eafe and loofe delights, 

Who never acts of honour dyrft purfue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryda. 

The very foul of the fothful does effectually but lie drowfing 
in his body, and the whole man is totally given up to his 
fenfes. E Raet 

SŁO'THFULLY. adu. [from /tbful.] With floth. : 
SLO’THFULNESs. 7. /. [from flothful.] Idlenefs; lazinefs; fug- 
gifbnefs ; inactivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and 
prophanenels ; it maketh light of the providence of God: and 
although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thofe men whofe religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to dire& it, when we join with our prayer / rtful- 
neji. and neglect of convenient labour. /Tooker. 

Slothfulne/s cafteth into a deep fleep, and an idle foul thal 
fuffer hunger. Prov. xix. 15- 

Stroucn. n.f. CR Danifh, ftupid.] 
x. A downcaft look; a depreffion of the head. In Scotland, 
an ungainly gait, as alfo the perfon whofe gait it is. 


ur doétor has every quality that can make a man ufeful; 
but, alas! he hath a fort of Jlouch in his walk. Swit.” 
2. A man who looks heavy and clownith. 
Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting /onch ; 
Be thine the oaken @aff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 


To SLOUCH. [from the noun.] To have a downcaft 
clowniíh look. 
SLO'VEN. n. f: [ oef, Dutch} xyes Welih, nafty, fthabby.] 
a Fe indecently negligent of cleanlinefs; a man. dirtily 
r ‘ 

The minifters came to church in handfome holiday apparel, 
and that himfelf did not think thema bound by the law of God 
to go like vens. Flooker. 

Affeét in things about thee cleanlinefs, 

‘That all may gladly board thee as a flow’r: 

Svens take up their Rock of noifomenefs 


U. Ple 


Beforehand, and anticipate thcir laft hour. Ficrée: t. 
For as when fowens do amifs 
At others doors. Fi cdibras. 


You 


Ss LO 


You laugh, half beau, half foven if I ftand ; 
My wig kalf powder, and cll fnuff my band. Pope. 
SLOVENLINESS. 2. /. [from floveny.] Indecent negligence of 
drefs; negleét of cleanlinefs. 

Slovenlinefs is the worft fign of a hard ftudent, and civility 
the beft excrcife of the remifs; yct not to be exact in the 
phrafe of compliment, or gefturcs of courtefy. If otton. 

SLOVENLY. ad;. [from /foven.] Negligent of drefs; negligent 
of neatnefs; not meat; not cleanly. 

fEfop at laft found out a fovenly lazy fellow, lolling at his 
eafe, as if he had nothing to do. LL’ § firange. 

SLO'VENLY. adv. [from /oven.] In a coarfe inelegant manncr. 

As I hang my cloaths on fomewhat /ovenly, I no fooner 

went in but he frowned upon me. Pepe. 
SLO‘VENRY. a. f- [from /oven.] Dirtinefs; want of neatnets. 
Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d 

With rainy marching inthe painful field: 

T here’s not a piece of feather in’ our hoft, 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. 

SLOUGH.. 2. f. [ ylox, Saxon.] 
3. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt. 
‘The Scots were ina fallow field, whereinto the Englifh 


Shakeffeare. 


could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a fouzh; in pafi- 

ing whereof many of the Englifh horfe were plunged, and 

fome mired. tlayward. 
“lhe ways being foul, twenty to one, : 

He’s here ftuck in a fJlough, and overthrown. Ailton. 

A carter had laid his waggon faft in a ouzh. L’ Eftrange. 


2. ‘he fkin which a ferpent cafts off at his periodical renovation. 

‘Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and fpirit embrace 
them; and to inure thyfelf to what thou art like to be, caft 
thy humble /ugb, and appear frefh. Shake/peare. 

When the mind is quicken’d, 

The organs, though ‘defunét and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 

With cafted florngh and freth legerity. 

As the {nake, roll’d in a fow’ry bank, 
With fhining checker’d /ough, doth fting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
Oh let not flecp my clofing eyes invade 

In open plains, or in the fecret fhade, 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckl’d pride 

Of pompous youth, has caft his fough afide; 

And in his Summer liv’ry rolls along, 

Ereét and brandifhing his forky. tongue. Dryden. 

The fough of an Englifh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
caít off twice every year, at fpring and fall: the feparation 
begins at the head, and is finifhed in twenty-four hours. Grew, 

The body, which we leave behind jn this vifible world 
is as the womb or /ezxgh from whence we iffue, and are 
born into the other. 

3. he part that feparates from a foul fore. 
At the next dreffing I found a /fough come away with the 
` dreffings, which was the fordes. ijeman. 
SLOUGHY. adj. [from fough.] Miry; boggy; muddy. 

That cuftom fhould not be allowed of cutting fcraws in low 
rounds fougty underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 

SLOW. adj. [rlap, yleap, Saxon; /léeuw, Frifick.] 

x. Not fwift; not quick of motion; not fpeedy; not having 

velocity : wanting celerity. 
Me thou think’ft not fow,- 
Who fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n, 
Where God refides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexpreffible. Mii ton. 
W here the motion is fo flow as not to fupply a conftant train 
of frefh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe of motion is loft. Locke. 

2. Late; not happening in a fhort time. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though v™ produc’d 
Like change on fea and land, fidereal blait. Ailton. 
3. Notready; not prompt; not quick. 
I am fow of fpeech, and'a flow tongue. Ex. iv. 10. 
Mine cear fhall not be A-w, mine eye not íhut. Ailton. 
The fw of fpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converfe readily in languages that they are but little 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p- 


accquainted with. Addifon. 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy; fluggifh. 
: Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not fow 
“To guard their fhore from an expeéted foe. - Dryden. 


5. Not hafty; acting with deliberation: not vehement. 
The Lord is merciful, and fowtoanger. Csmm-n Prayer. 
- He that is fow to wrath is of great underftanding. Prov. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 
The politick and wife 
Are fly fow things with circum{fpcdtive eyes. 
Stow, in compofition, is an adverb, / wily. 
This /:w-pae’d foul, which late did cleave 
T’ a body, and went but by the body’s leave, 
‘Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Difpatches in a minute al] the way 
*Twixt heav’n and carth. 
To the thame of /flow-endeavouring art 
Thy eafy numbers flow. 
We CKX IJI. 


Pope. 


Donne. 


Aiiltcr. 


To Stow. v. a. [from the adjcéctive.] To omit by ditacorinete 


Grew. | 


SLU 


This day’s death dcnoune’d, if ought I fee, 
Will prove no fudden, but a _/72tu-pac’d evil, 


A long day’s dying to augment our pain. Aiton. 
For eight fow-circling years by tempefts toft. Pope. 


Some demon urg’d 
‘I’ explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 
S/ow-pucing thrice around th’ infidious pile. 


to delay; to procraftinate. Not in ufe. j 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafte ? 
—I would I knew not why it fhould be /Aw’'d. 
SLo’wryr. adu. [from flow.] $ 
1. Not fpcedily ; not with celerity ; not with velocity. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 
Spreads his black wings, and /w/y mounts to day. 


S bakefpe 


P OË fa 


‘2. Not foon; not early; not in a little time. 


. The poor remnant of human feed 
again /flow/y, by little and little. 
Our fathers bent their baneful induftry 

To check a monarchy that /ow/ly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland's fate forfee, 

Whofe rifing pow’r to fwift dominion flew. 

We oft our fswly growing works impart, 

While images refiect from arf to art. 

3- Not haftily ; not rafhly. 
4. Not promptly; not readily. 
5- Tardily; flugyifhly. 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances fo very flowly, that ’tis 
not impoffible but the family of Medicis may be extinct before 
their burial place is finifhed. Addifon. 

Sto’wwress. 2. f. [from /lew.] 
I. Smalnefs of motion; not fpeed; want of velocity; abfence 
of celerity or fwiftnets. 

Providence hath confined thefe human arts, that what any 
invention hath in the ítrength of its motion, is abated in the 
frowness of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs 
of its motion, muft be allowed for in the great ftrength that is 
required unto it. - sPilkins. 

Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs or 
Slowne/s are relative ideas. . atts. 

2. Length of time in which any thing acts or is brought to pafs ; 
not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to increafe the Zæavnefs of 
death. RA Fdooker: 

3- Dulnefs to admit conviction or affe&tion. 

Chrift would not heal their infirmities, becaufe of the hard- 
nefs and /flowne/s of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. . Bentley. 

4. Want of promptnefs ; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorinefs; procraftination. . 

SLO’w worn. 2. f. [ylapynm, Saxon.] ‘The blind worm; a 
. {mdll viper, venomous, but fcarcely mortal. 

‘Though we have found formed fnakes in the belly of the 
cecilia, or ffowworm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
name. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Sru’BBER: v. a. [Probably from dubser.] 
x. To do any thing lazily, imperfeAlly, or with idle hurry. 
Nature i fhe doth not like men, who /“mbcr up mat- 


peopled their country 
Bacon. 


Dryden e 
P ople 


ters of mean account. Sidney. 
Baffanio told him, he would make fome {peed 
Of his return: he anfwer’d do not fo, 
Slubler not bufinefs for my fake. Shake/p. 


As [they are flubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
fhow itfelf, in fome chronick difeafe,. or in fome fpecies of 
the /ues venerea. WV ifeman. 

2. To ftain; to daub. This feems to be from /7:bber, jflabbers 
or flaver.] : 
ou muft be content to fulser the glofs ef your new for- 
tunes, with this more ftubborn and boifterous expedition. 
t Shakefpeare. 
3. To cover coarfely or carelefly. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
fels, fmothered under the habit of a fcholar, and //ybbered over 
with a certain rule and clownifh fafhion, that had the fem- 
blance of integrity. Totter. 

SLU'’BBERDEGULLION. 7#. f: [I fuppofe a cant word without 
derivation.] A paltry, dirty, forry wretch. 
Quoth fhe, although thou haít deferv’d, 

Bafe /lubberdegullion, to be ferv’d 

As thou did’f{t vow to deal with me, 

_ If thou had’ft got the victory. Ffudibras. 
SLUDGE. z. f/ [I fuppofe from ylog, flough, Saxon.] Miuire 5. 
dirt mixed with water. 

The earth I made a mere foft fudge or mud. _ Mortimer, 

SLUG. z. j) [ flug, Danifh, and /.ck, Dutch, fignify a glutton, 
and thence one that has the floth of a slonon T 
x. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, fleepy, lazy wretch. 
Fic, what a fug is Haftings, that he comes not! Shakefpe | 
Z2., Anhindrarice ; an obftruction. ee EE 

Ufury dulls and damps aM improvements, wherein money 

would be ftirring, if it were not for this //ug. Bacon. 
24 I 3- A 


SLU 


3- A kind of flow creeping fnail. l 
= [Slecz, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece 
of metal fhot from a gun. 


< When fractures are made with bullets or /ugs, there the 


fealp and cranium are driven in ether. LV ifeman. 
As, forc’d from wind-guns, lead irfelf can fly, 

And pondr’ous /lugs cut {wiftly through the fky. Pope. 

To SLUG. v. z. [from the noun.) To lie idle; to play the 


drone; to move flowly. 
All he did was to deceive gaod knights, 
And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame, 
To flug in floth and fenfual delights, 
And end their days With irrenowned fhame. Spenfer. 
He lay not all night /ugging in a cabbin under his mantle, 
but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spenfer. 
One went /lugging on with a thoufand cares. L’E/frange. 
SruGGARD. 2. f: [from /ug.] An idler; a drone; an inactive 
. lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 


That you have ta’en a tardy /fuggard here. Shake/p. 
Up, up, fays avarice ; thou fnore’ft again, 

Stretcheft thy limbs, and yawn’ft but all in vain: 

The tyrant lucre no denial takes ; 

At his command th’ unwilling fuggard wakes. Dryden. 


Sprightly May commands our -youth to keep 
‘The vigils of her night, and breaks their fuggard fleep. Dry. 
To SLU'’GGARDIZE. V. a. [from fuggard.] To make idle; to 
snake dronith. y 
Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz’d at home, 
Wear out*thy youth with fhapelefs idlenefs. eo 
SLU'’GGISH. adj. £ rom flug.| Dull; drowfy; lazy; flothful ; 
idle; infipid; flow; inactive; inert. 
Sluggi/h idlenefs, the nurfe of fin, 


Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. ' Spenfer. 
‘The dull billows, thich as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their feat could force, 
Wor tides did drive out of their Suggilo fource. Spenfer. 
One, bolder than the 5 

With his broad fword provok’d the /fuggi/h beat. Waller. 

Matter, being impotent, /fuggifb, and inactive, hath no 
power to ftir or move itfelf. Woodward. 


SLU'GGISHLY. adv. [ from fluggifb. ] Dully; 
lazily ; idly ; flowly. , i 

SLU’GGISHNSBSS. 7. v4 [from /luggifb.] Dulnefs; floth; lazi- 
nefs; idlenefs ; inertnefs. 


not nimbly ; 


A watergate; a flood 

Two other precious drops that ready ftood, 
Each in their cryftal /fuice, he ere they fell 

Kifs’d, as the gracious figns of {weet remorfe, 


And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Milton. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret /uice, à 
Stole under feas to meet his Arethufe. Milton. 


If we receive them all, they were more than feven ; if only 
the natural /uices, they were fewer. Brown's Fulgar Err. 
As waters from her /uices, flow’d 
Unbounded forrow from her rs ~ 
And fent her wailings to the fkies. Prior. 
To SLUICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 5 
Sluicd out his inn’cent foul through ftreams of blood. Shak. 
Veins of liquid ore fuic’d from the lake. ` Milton. 
You wrong me, if you think PI fell one drop 
Within thefe veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll fuicesit into ftreams ; 
‘Turn fortune loofe again to my purfuit, 
And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 
In dufty plains; there will I be the firft. Dryden. 
Stu‘icy. adj. [from f/luice.] Falling in ftreams as from a fluice 
or floodgate. 
And oft whole fheets defcend of /fuicy rain, 
Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main: 
“The lofty {kies at once come pouring down, 
© promia’d crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
To SLUMBER., v. n. [ylumenan, Saxon; fluymeren, Dutch.] 
x- To fleep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound fleep. 
Fie that keepeth Ifrael fhall neither umber nor fleep. Pf. 
Confcience wakes defpair that (umber’d. Milton. 
2. To flecp; to repofe. Skep and flumber are often confounded. 
* God fpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, ina 
vifion of the night, when deep fleep falloth upon men, in 
Stumberings upon the bed. ob xxxiii, I 5. 


= fy U 


Have ye chofen this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repofe 


‘Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you find 
‘To /flumber here. 


3. To be in a ftate of negligence and fupinenefs, oe 
To SLU/MBER. V. a. 
x. To lay to fleep. 
2. To ftupify; to ftun. 
‘Then up he took the /ffumbered fenfelefs corfe, 
And ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 
Him to his caftle brought. Spenfer, 
‘To honeft a deed after it was done, or to Jfiumber his con. 
{cience in the doing, he ftudied other incentives. ottin 
SLUMBER. 2. /. [from the verb. ] ; 
I. Light fleep; fleep not profound. 
= And york his ct araia T wonder he’s fo fond 
o truit the mock’ry of unquiet fumbers. 
From carelefinefs it Thall fall into iy soso iisas 


and from a z 
g fleep; till at laft; per- 
> and that fuch an one 


ber it fhall fettle into a deep and lon 
haps, it fhall fleep itfelf into a letha 


that nothing but hell and judgment fhall awaken it. South. 
abour and reft, that equal periods keep ; 
Obedient /lumbers that can wake and weep. Pope 
2. Sleep; repoie. š 
Boy ! Lucius! faft a fleep? It is no matter 3 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of /iumber. Shakefp. 
ove denies 


Reft to my foul, and /JJumber to my eyes: 
‘Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dryden. 


Siu’ i ‘ 3 
“eps arg t adj. [from flumber.} 


x. Inviting to fleep; foperiferous; caufing fleep. 
‘The timely dew of fleep, 
Now falling with foft /lumb’rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. 

While penfive in the filent /Zumb’rous fhade, 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade ; 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
Imprefs’d the form of Iphthema. Pope. 

There every s with /lumb’rous chains fhe bound, 
And dath’d the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 

2. Sleepy; not waking. 
A gros: preturbation in nature! to receive at once the be- 
nefit of fleep, and do the effects of watching: in this frumbery 
agitation, what have you heard her fay? 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 
SLUNG. The preterite and participle paffive of fing. d 
SLONK. ''The preterite and participle paffive of fiink.~ 
Silence accompany’d; for beaft, and bird, 
‘They to their graffy couch, thefe to their nefts, 
TENE NNA Milton. 
ack to the thicket Junk 


‘The guilty ferpent, and well mights for Eve, 
Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 
Regarded. ; 

To SLUR. v. a. [ foorig, Dutch, nafty; ficore, a flut.] 

x. To fully; to foil ; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly; to balk; to mifs. 

The atheifts laugh in their fleeves, and not a little trium 
to fee the caufe of theifm thus betrayed by its profcfled friends, 
and the grand ument /flurred by them, and fo their work 
done to their hands. Cudworth. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes he furs his crimes ; 

He robb’d not, but hê borrow’d from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reftore. 


Alton. 


Dryden. 
3- To cheat; to trick. 
What was the publick faith found out for ? 
But to fur men of what they fought for? Fludibras. 


me, feven’s the main, 

Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick: 

Seven, fur a fix; eleven, a nick. Prior, 

SLUR. 2. f- [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; flight difgrace. 
Here’s an ape made a king for fh 


. : ewing tricks; and the fox 
is then to puta /fur upon him, in expofing him for fport to 
the {corn of the people. ` 


L’ Eftrange. 
No one can ay upon fuch an one, either with fafety to. 
his affairs, or without a fur to his reputation; fince he that 


trufts a knave has no other recompence, but to be accounted 
a fool for his pains. South. 


SLUT. x J. [fledde, Dutch.] 
x. Adirty woman. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap : 


Where fires thou find’ unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
‘There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry 


Our radiant queen hates ts and fluttery. Shake 
The fallow {kin is for rga fwarthy e a 

And love can make a flattern of-a fut. Dryden. 
The veal’s all rags, the butter’s turn’d to oil ; 

And thus I buy good meat for /l«ts to fpoil. _ King. 


SMA 


>. A word of flight contempt to a woman. 


SMA 


It caufed the neighbours to rue, that a petty /mack only of 


Hold up, you furs, popery opened a gap tothe oppreffionof the whole. Carews 
Your aprons mountant; yov’re not othable, i As the Pythagorean foul 
Although I know you'll fwear. R Shažecfp- Runs through all beafis, and fifh and fowl, 
The frogs were ready to leap out of thcir fkins for joy, And has a /mack of ev’ry onc, 
till one crafty old fut in the company advited them to confi- So love docs, and has ever done. Fiudibras. 
der a little better ont, L’Kjlranse. 3. A pleafing talle. 
SLtu‘/TTERY. 2. f. [from /fut.] The qualitiesor practiccof a fut. Stack peafe upon hovel; 
Slutt’?ry, to fuch neat excellence oppos’d, To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Should make defire vomit emptinefs. Shake’ p. Left dove and the cadow there finding a [mack 
W here fires thou find’f{t unrak’d, and hearths unfwepr, With ill ftormy weather do pcrith thy ftack. Tuere 


There pinch the maids as blue as bilbcry ; 
Our radiant queen hates fluts and /futtery. 
Thefe make our girls their /futtery ruc, 
By pinching them both black and blue ; 
And put a penny in their fhoe, 
‘The houfe for cleanly fweeping. Drayton. 5. 
A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his 6. 
{warthy colour was rather /uttery than nature, and the fault of 
his mafter that kept him no cleaner. L’ Eftranze. 
Siu/TTisH. adj. [from fut.] Nafty; not nice; not cleanly; 


4. A {mall quantity; a tafte. 
Trembling to approach 

‘The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 

H’ clays the wimble, often draws it back, 

And deals to thirfty fervants but a fuac. Dryden, 
‘The aét of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleafing tafte. 
A loud kifs. 

He tonk 
The bride about the neck, and kift her lips 
With fuch a clamorous fack, that at the parting 


Shake/peare. 


dirty ; indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. _ All the church echo’d. Shate/p. 
All preparations both for food and lodging fuch as would I faw the Ilechcrous citizen turn back 
make onc deteft niggardnefs, it is fo /luttijh a vice. Sidney. His head, and on his wife’s lip fteal a fnack. Donne. 


Albeit the mariners do covet ftore of cabbins, yet indeed 
they are but era dens that breed ficknefsin peace, ferving 
to cover fteaiths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with 
their fplinters. Raleigh. 


7. [onmacca, Saxon; /weckra, Ilandick.] A fmall fhip. 
SMALL. aaj. [}-mall, Saxon; /ma/, Dutch; /maar, Mandick.] 
xr. Little in quantity; not great. 

For a forall moment have I forfaken thee, but with great 


Fortune’s difpleafureis but /utti/b, if it fmell fo flrongly as mercics will I gather thec. If. liv. 7: 
thou fpeak’ft of: I will henceforth eat no fifh of fortune’s but- Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 
tering- Shake/p. The mighty foul how Anali a body holds. Dryden. 


The naftinefs of that nation, and /futti/b courfe of life hath 
much promoted the opinion, occafioned by their fervile condi- 
tion atfirft, and inferior ways of parfimonyeverfince. Brown. 

Slothful diforder fill’d his ftable, 
And futtif> plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 
SLu’TTISHLY. adv. [from /uttif>.] In a fluttifh manner, 
nattily ; dirtily. 
Siu’TTISHNESS. 2. f. [from /utti/>.] The qualities or prac- 
tice ofa flut; naftinefs ; dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in ot di a foul complexion upona 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in Yess bt Sidney. 

I look on the inftinét of this noifome and troublefome crea- 
ture, the loufe, of fearching out fouland nafty clothes to har- 
bour and breed in, as an effect of divine providence, deligned 


All numeration is but ftill the adding of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole together a diftinct name, whereby to dif- 
tinguifhitfrom every /mal/er or greater multitudeof units. Loc. 

The ordinary /malie/? meafure we have is looked on as an 
unit in number. Locke, 

The danger is Ilefs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
Jmall, than when it is too great; for a smaller quantity will 
pafs where a larger cannot, but not contrariwife. Arbuthnot. 

Good cooks cannot abide fidling work: fuch is the dreff- 
ing of ,mal/l birds, requiring a world of cookery. Swifts 

2. Slender; exile; minute. i 

After the earthquake a fire, and after the firea ftill nal? 
voice: 1 Kings xix. 12. 

Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very /ma/l, till it 


todcter men and women from /lutti/bne/s and fordidnefs, and to was as [mall as duít. Deutr. ix. 21. 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and ncatnefs. í Ray. Thofe wav’d their limber fans 
SLY. adj. [yl’S5, Saxon, flippery and metaphorically deceitful; For wings, and /mallc/? lineaments exact. Miiton. 


flegur, Wlandick.] Meanly artful; fecretly infidious; Cunning. 


t € Small grained fand is efteemed the beft for the tenant, and 
For my /y wyles and fubtile craftinors, 


the large for the landlord and land. Lfortimers 


The title of the kingdom I poffefs. Spenfers 3. Little in degree. ; 
And for I doubt the Greckifh monarch /y, : There arofe no /mai/ ftir about that way. ATTS xix. 23 
Will ufe with him fome of his wonted craft. Fairfax. 4. Little in importance ; petty ; minute. 
His proud ftep he f{cornful turn’d, ` : Is ita /miall matter that thouhalttaken myhufband? Gen, 
And with //y circumf{pection. ` Milton. Narrow man being fill’d with little fhares, 
Envy is a curfed plant: fome fibres of it are rooted almoft Courts, city, church, are all fhops of /ma// wares 5 
in every man’s nature, and it works in a /y and imperceptible All having blown to fparks their noble fire, 
manner. ; aits. And drawn their found gold ingot into wire. Donne. 
It is odious in a man to look /y and leering at a wo- Some mens behaviour is like a verfe, wherein every fyllable 
man. Clarifja. is meafured : how can a man comprehend great matters that 


Sty’Ly. adv. [from fy.] With fecret artifice; infidioufly. 
To Smack. v.n. [pnmeckan, Saxon ; /maecken, Dutch.) 
x. To have a tafte; to be tinétured with any particular tafte. 
2. To havea tinéture or quality infufed. 

All feéts, all ages, /mack of this vice, and he 


breaketh his mind too much to /mal/ obfervations ? Bacon. 
5. Little in the principal quality, as /mall beer; not ftrong 5 
weak. 
Go down to the cellar to draw ale or /maill beer. Swift. 
SMALL. 2. f. [from the adjective.] The imall or narrow part 


To die for it! Shake/p. of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the leg 
He is but a baftard to the time, below the calf. 
‘That doth not /mack of obfervation. Shake/p. Her garment was cut after fuch a fafhion, that though the 


3- To make a noife by feparation of the lips ftrongly prefied length of it reached tothe ancles, yet in her going one might 


together, as after a taftc. s fometimes difcern the /mall of her leg. Sidney. 
4. Tokifs with a clofe compreffion of the lips, foastobe heard Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues fall, 
when they feparate. And all her calf into a gouty /mell. Suckling. 


She kifs’d with /macking lip the fnoring lout 5 His excellency, having mounted on the nall of my leg, ad- 


For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves. Gar. vanced forwards. Guliiver. 

He gives a /mack:ng bufs. Pope. SMA'LLAGE. n. f. [from /mall age, becaufe it foon withers, 

To SMACK. V.a. Skinner.] A plant. It is a fpecies of parfley, and a common 
r- To kifs. weed by the fides of ditches and brooks. Miller. 
So carclefs flowers, ftrow’d on the waters face, Smallage is raifed by flips or feed, which is redifh, and 

The curled whirlpools fuck, /mact, and embrace, pretty big, of a roundifh oval figure ; a little more full and 

Yet drown them. Denne. rifing on one fide than the other, and ftreaked from one end 


2. Tomakeany quick fmart noife. 
Smack. n.f. [/fmaeck, Dutch ; from the verb.] 
1. “lafte ; favour. 
2. Tinéture; quality from fomcthing mixed. 
‘he child that fucketh the milk of the nurfc, learns his ' 
firft fpeech of her; the which, bcing the firit inured to his 
tongue, is ever after moft pleafing unto him, infomuch, that 


to the other. Adortimer. 
SMA'LLCOAL. a. f: [fmall and cosl.) Little avood coals ufed 
to light fires. 
A fmailcoal man, by waking onc of thefe diftreffed gentle- 
men, faved him from ten years imprifonment. Spectator. 
When /malcoal murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 
From fmutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 


though he afterwards be taught Englifh, yet the /mack of the 
firt will always abide with him. Spenjer. 

Your lordfhip, though not clean paft your youth, hath yet 
fome finack of age in you, fome relith of the faltnefs of timc, 
and have a care of your health. Shuke/p. 


SMA'LLCRAFT. 2. f. [/fmalland craft.) A little veflel below 
the denomination of thip. 
Shall he before me fign, whom t’othcer day 
A fralleraft veflel hither did convey 5 ? 
WV here ftain’d with prunes, and roren figs, he lay. Dryd. 
$ SMA'LLPOX, 


SMALLPOX. n. f: [nal] and p:x.] An eruptive diflemper of 

great malignity ; variolæ. i 

He fell iick of the /riall/pox. > TV ifeman. 

- SMA’LLY. adu. [from /v:2/.] Ina little quantity; with mi- 
nutenefs; in a little or low degrec. 

A child that is ftill, and fomewhat hard of wit, is never 
chofen by the father to be made a fcholar, or elfẹ when he 
cometh to the fchool, is /ma//y regarded. Afcham. 

SMALLNESS. 7. /. [from /mall.] 
x. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are aver fpread, but are not fo clofe as 
in gold; as we fee by the eafy admiffion of light and by the 
Jmatlnefs of the weight. Baein. 

2. LittlenefS; want of bulk; minutencfs; exility. 

Whatfoever isinvifible, in refpecét to the finenefs of the bo- 
dy, or the /maine/s of the parts, or fubtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. i Bacon. 

The /malnefs of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they~are refracted. Went. 

3. Want of ftrength ; weaknefs. 
SMALT. 7. f. , 

A beautiful blue fubftance, produced from two parts of 
zaffre being fufed with three parts common falt, and one part 
potath. : Fill, 

To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa- 
ter; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled with /ma/t of bice. 

Peacham. 
SMA‘’RAGDINE. adj. [/maragdinus, Latin. fj Made of emerald; 
refembling emerald. 
SMART. 2. /. [;meonta, Saxon; /mert, Dutch; finarta, Swe- 
dith. } 
I. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 
J hen her mind, though too late, by the fart, -was brought 


to think of the difeafe. Sidsey. 
2. Pain, corporal or intelleétual. 
Mifhaps are mafter’d by advice difcreet, 
And counfel mitigates the greateft /mart. Spenfer. 


It increafed the nzart of his prefent fufferings, to compare 
them with his former happinefs. . Atterbury. 
Zo SMART. v. n. [pmeontan, Saxon; /merten, Dutch. } 
x. To feel quick lively pain. 


When a man’s woundsccafe to /mart, only becaufe he has. 


Joft his feeling, they are neverthelefs mortal. South. 
Human blood, when firft let, is mild, and will not make 


the eye ora frefh wound /warr. Arbuthnot. 
2. To feel pain of body or mind. 5 
He that is furety for a ftranger fhall rart for it. Prev. 


No creature /marts fo little as a fool. 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
T hou unconcern’d can’ft hear the mighty crack. 
SMART. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Pengent; fharp ; caufing fmart. 
How jmart a lath that fpeech doth give my confcience ? 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 
To the fair he fain would quarter fhow, 
His tender.heart recoils at every blow ; 
lf unawares he gives too [mart a {troke, 
Hic means but to correct, and not provoke. Granville. 


2. Quick; vigorous; aétive. 
That day was fpent in /mart fkirmifhes, in which many 
fell. Clarendon. 
‘This found proceeded from the nimble and /mart percuffions 
of the ambient air, made by the fwiftand irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. Bayle. 
. Producing any effect with force and vigour. 
After fhow’rs, 
‘The ftars fhine /marter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow’d beams, her fharpen’d horns. Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty. 

It.was a /mart reply that Auguftus made to one that mini- 
{tred this comfort of the fatality of things: this was fo far 
from giving any eafc to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. Lillotfon. 

5- Brifk; vivacious; lively. 

You may fee a /mart rhetorician turning his hatin his hands, 
during the whole courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver. Addi fon, 

Smarr. n. fJ: A fellow cfivéting brifknefs and vivacity. A 
cant word. 
SMA'RTLY. adv. [from /rart.] After a fmart manner ; 


UJ 


fharp- 


ly; brifkly; vigoroufly ; wittily. 
The art, cer, and gravity of thofe proceedings, whcre 
fhort, fevere, conftant rules were fct, and /martly purfucd, 


made them lefs taken notice of. 

SMA‘RTNESS. 2. f. [from /mart.] 
1. The quality of being fmiart; quicknefs ; vigour. 
What intereft fuch a Jmartnefs in ftriking the air hath in 
the production of found, may in fome meafure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and thatof a {witch or other wand, 
“which produce no found, if they do but flowly pafs through 
the air; whereas if the one do fmartly {trike the air, and the 
other be fhot out of a gun, the celcrity of their percuffions on 


4 


Ci are relon . 


SME 
the air puts it into an undulating motion, which, reaching 
the car, produces an audible noife. Bale. 
2. Livelinets ; brifknefs; wittincefs. 
I defy all the clubs ro invent anew phrafe, equal in wit, 
humour, /marine/s or politenefs, to my fet. Scifi, 
SMATCII. u. /. [corrupted from /mack.] Z 
I. Tafte; tincture; twang. 
‘hou arta fellow ofa good refpect ; 
Thy life hath had fome fatch of honour in’t. Shakefpeare, 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafal natch in their 
language. Fielder, 
‘Ihefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mixt with 
a {match of a vitriolick. Grew, 
2. [Ceruleo, Latin.] A bird. 
To SMA'TTER. v. n. [Itis fuppofed to be corrupted from finack 
or tafe. ] 
t. To have a flight tafte ; .to have a flight, fuperficial, and im- 
perfect knowledge. 
Such a practice gives a flight /mettering of feveral fciences, 
without any folid knowledge. IV utts, 
Since, by a little /imattering in learning, and gest conceit 


of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may he find it again by 
harder ftudy and an humbler mind. Bentley. 
2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 
In proper terms, fuch as men fAnatter, 
When they throw out and mifs the matter. Fdudibras. 
OF ftate affairs you cannot natter ; 
Are aukward when you try to flatter. Swift. 


SMA‘’TTER. 2. /. [from the verb.} Superficial or flight know- 
ledge. 

All other {ciences were extinguifhed during this empire, ex- 
cepting only a /matter of judicial aftrology. — _. Temple. 

SMA‘TTERER. 7. f. [from /matter.] One who has a flight or 
fuperficial knowledge. 

Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learning, are, 
except one or two /matterers, the clergy’s friends. Swift, 

To SMEAR. v.a [ymenan, Saxon; /meeren, Dutch. ] 

1. “To overfpread with fomething vifcous and adhefive ; to bes 
fmear. 

If any fuch be here, that love this painting, 

Wherein you fee me /mear’d, 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Let him wave thus. Shake/peare. 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 

Began to build a veffel of huge bulk, 

Smear’d round with pitch. Ailton, 
Smear’d as fhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 

‘The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 

2. To foil; to con inate. 

Why had I not with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 
Who /meered thus, and mir’d with infamy, 
I might have faid no part of it is mine. 

SMEA‘’RY. adj. [from /mear.] Dawby ; acdhefive. 

A /meary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring frame. 

SMEATH. 2. f: A fea fowl. 

To SMEETH. or fmutch. v. a. [pon5be, 
to blacken with fmokc. 

SME/GMATICK. adj. [cunype.] Soapy; deterfive. 

Jo SMELL. wv. a. 
Skinner, the 
fmeoel, 
heat. } 

Iı. To perceive by the nofe. 

‘Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or /me’l the fame 
perfumes with themfelvcs; for here is enough, Collier. 

2. To find out by mental fagacity. 

_ The horfe fme/t him out, and prefently a crochet came in 
his head how to countermine him. L’Ffrrange. 

To SMELL. v. 7. 

1. To ftrike the noftrils. 
_ The king is buta rnanasI am: the violet Jmells to him as 
itdoth to me; all his fenfes have but human conditions. Shak. 

‘The daintieft fmells of howersare out of thofe plants whote 
leaves /mel/ not. Lacon, 

2. Io have any particular fcent. 

Honey in Spain finelleth apparently ofthe rofemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathercth it. «acon. 
A work of this nature is not to be performed upon oneleg, 
and fhould Anell of oil if duly handled. Brown. 
If youhavea filver faucepan, andthe butter zell: of fmoak, 


Shak efpeare: 


Rowe. 
Saxon.] ‘To fmoke; 


Dif. 
[OFf this word the etymology is very obfcure. 
moft acute of all ety:mologifts, derives it from 
warm, Dutch; becaufe fmells are encreafed by 


Jay the fault upon the coals. Swift. 
3- To have a particular tin€ture or fmack ofany quality. | 
My unfoil’'d name, the aufterenets of my life, 
Will fo your accufation overweigh, 
That you fhall ftifle in your own report, 
And /mell of calumny. Shate/peire. 
Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite away 
Of him that his particular to forefend, 
Smel/s from the gencral weal. Shake/peare 


A man, 


SM I 


‘A man fo {fmelling of the people’s lec, 
The court recciv’d him firft for charity. 
To praétife the act of fmelling. 
W hofoever fhall make like unto that, to /me// thereto, fhall 
be cut off. Exodus. 
I had a mind to know, whether they would find out the 
treafure, and whether /melling cnabled them to know what is 
good for their nourifhment. Addifon. 
SMELL. 2. /- [from the verb. ] 
x. Power of fimelling; the fenfe of which the nofe is the organ. 
Next, in the noftrils fhe doth ufe the /mel/, 
As God the breath of life in them did give; 
So makes he now this pow’r in them to dwell, 
‘To judgeall airs, whereby we breathe, and live. 
2. Scent; power of affecting the nofe. 
The fweetelt /mell-in the air is the white double violet, 
which comes twice a-year. Bacon. 
All fweet /mel/s have joined with them fome earthy or crude 
odours. Bacon. 
Pleafant /mells are not confined unto vegetables, but found 
in divers animals. Browr’s Vulgar Errours. 
There is a great variety of /mells, though we have buta 
few names for them: the ;me// of a violet and of mufk, both 
fweet, are as diftin& as any two /mel/s. Locke. 
SME‘’LLER. 2. /. [from /mell.] He who {mells. 
SME'’LLFEAST. n f. [/melland feaf?.] <A parafite; one who 
haunts good tables. 
The ant lives upon her own, honeftly 
fly is an intruder, and a common /mellfea 


Dryden. 


Davies. 


otten ; whereas the 
that fpunges upon 


other people’s trenchers. LY’ Bftrange. 
Snr: 41. The preterite and part paff. of /mell. 
SMELT. 2. f. [;mele, Saxon.] A fmall fea fifh- 
Of round fifh there arc brit, fprat, barn, /melts. Carew. 


To SMELT. vu. a. [ /maita, Mandick; /melten, Dutch.) To 
melt oar, fo as to extraé&t the metal. 
A fort of earth, of a dufky red colour, found chiefly in 


iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 


render it worth /melting. Woodward. 
SMELTER. n. /. [from /melt.] One who melts oar. 
The smelters come up to the affayers. Woodward. 


To SMERK. vV. a. [pmercian, Saxon.] To {mile wantonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, fpruce, 

prim, fneering, and /mirsing countenances have got good pre- 
ferment by force of cringing. Swift. 
SME’RKY. 
SMIRK- 
Seeft, how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So finirk, fo fmooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as lafs of Kent. Spenfer. 
SME'RLIN. 2. f. A fith. Ainfworth. 
SMI'CKET. 2. f. [Diminutive of /mock, /mocket, fmicket.] The 

under garment of a woman. 
To Smicut. For fmita. 
As when a griffon, fcized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 

‘Through wideft air making his idle way, 

‘That would his rightful ravin rend away : 

With hideous horror both together /might, 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray. Spen/fer. 
To SMILE. vw. a. [ /muylen, Dutch.] 

x. To contract the face with pleafure; to exprefs gladaefs ly 
the countenance. 
I would, while it was /miling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shake/p. 
‘The goddefs of the mountain /sai/ed upon her votaries, and 


l adj. Nice 5; fmart; jaunty. 


cheared them in their paflage to her palace. Tatler. 
"Twas what I faid to Craggs and Child, ` 
Who prais’d my modefty, and fnil d. Pope. 


2. To exprefs flight contempt. 
Our king replied, which fome will /mile at now, but ac- 
cording to the learning of that time. Camden. 
3- To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 
WVith failing plenty and fair profp’rous days. 
All things jmil’d, 
Birds on the branches warbling. 
4- To be favourable; tobe propitious. 
Then let me not let pafs 
Occafion which now /miles. Ailton. 
Smite. z. /. [from the verb.] <A flight contraĉtion of the face ; 
a look of plicafure, or kindnefs. 
I frown upon him, yet he loves me ftill.— 
— Oh that your frowns would teach my /miles fuch {kill. 
Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 
Milton. 


No man marks the narrow fpace 
"T wixt a prifon and a ,;i/e. 
Sweet intercourfe 
Of looks and fmiles: for finiices from reafon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. Adilton. 
ig NGLY. adv. [from /miling.] With a look of plea- 
ure. 


N° CXXXIII, 


Wotton. 


Jo SMIRK. 
Smit. The participle paffive of /mite. 


To SMITE. V. a. 


SM I 


His flaw’d heart, 
*Twixt two extremes of pation, joy and grief, 
Burtt #niling:y. Sha ef? care. 
Carneades ttopping him /mising’:, told him, we are not fo 
forward to lofe good company. Leyvee 


To SMILT. V. n. [corrupted from zelt, or melt.] 


Having too much water, many corns will fai.z, or have 
their pulp turned into a fubitance like thick cream. Afortir. 


To SMIRCH. V. a. [from murk or murcty.] To cloud; to dutl; 


to foil. 
I'll put myfclf in poor and mean attire, 
And witha kind of uniber /wirch my face. Sh.. kefa. 
Like the thaven Hercules in the jmirch worm-ezten ia- 
peftry. Shekel? itl. 
Sce SMERK. 


Fir’d with the views this glitt’ring fcene difplays, 
And /mit with paffion for my country’s praile, 
My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ftream. Ticke./. 
preterite [mote ; participle paff. nit, sruitien. 
[ypmuican, Saxon; /nijten, Dutch. ] 
E; o ftrike ; to reach with a blow. 
So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 
As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have /mote 


The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Shuke/p. 
l have /mitten mine hand at thy difhoneit gain. Ezert. 


2. To kill; to deftroy. 
The fervants of David had /mitten of Benjamin’s men, fo 
-that three hundred and threefcore died. 2 Samuel. 
God /mete him for his errour, and he diced. 2 Sarnuel, 
3- To afflict ; to chaften. A {criptural expreffion. 
Let us not miftake God’s goodnefs, nor imagine, becaufe 
he /mites us, that we are forfaken by him, Fake. 
4. To biatt. 
5. To affe&t with any paffion. 
I wander where the mufes haunt, 
Clear fpring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 
Smut with the love of facred fong. 
See what the charms that /mite the fimple heart, 
Wot touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. 
Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling fame with flame. 
To Smite. v. n. “To ftrike; to collide. 
‘The heart melteth, and the knees /yite together. 
SMITER. ». f. [from /mite.] He who {imites. 
I gave my back to the /miters, and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair. ; Laiah, 
SMITH. n. f/f [ypmrs, Saxon; /meth, German; /mid, Dutch ; 
from pmuican, Saxon, to beat.] : 
I. One who forges with his hammer; one who works in metals. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can fhoe him. 
I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falfe with a sith. 
Shake/peare’s Aderchant of Venice. 
Lawlecfs man, the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that {teel by which a man is flain: 
Which earth at firft for plough-fhares did afford 5 
Wor yet the /mith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate. 
The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, 
that make thcir true complex idea, a /mith or a jeweler com- 


“Gi lti. 
Pope. 
Pope. 


Nahur. 


monly knows better than a philofopher. Locke. 
2. He that makes or eftects any thing. 
The doves repented, though too latc, 
Become the /miths of their own foolith fate. Dryden: 


SMI’THCRAFT. 2. f: [pmrSécnzpr, Sax!) The artof a fmith, 
Inventors of paftorage, /mithcraft, and mufick. Raleigh. 
SMI'THERY. 2. f. [from /mith.] The fhop of a fmith. 
SMI'THING, z. f. [from /mith.] Smithing is an art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or feveral lumps of iron is wrought 
into an intended fhapc. Midoxon. 
Smi’tHy. z. f. [pmrdse, Saxon.] The fhop of a fmith. 
His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found, 
And hifs’d, like red hot iron, within the fithy drown’d. 
Dr;den: 
Smitt. 2. {2 The fincft of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 
they ufe for marking of fheep, and call it nitte J¥codward: 
SMITTEN. The participle paffive of nite. Struck; blafted; 
killed; affeéted with paffion. 
And the flax and the barley was /mitten, but the wheat and 
the rye not. Excdus. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? for if 
the one be smitten againft the other, it fhall be broken. Feclus. 
The third part of the fun was /mitten. Rev. viii. 12. 
We did efteem him ftricken, /mitten of God and affiiéted. 
La. iii. 4. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and Rood - © 
But Satan /mitten with amazement fell. Adilton. 
By the advantages of a good perfon and a pleafing conver- 


fation, he made fuch an impreffion in her heart as could 
not be effaced : and he was himfelf no lefs /mitten with Con- 
{tantia. Addison. 

24 K SMocK. 


S M O 


Smock. 7. /- [pymoc, Saxon.) , 
1. The under garment of a woman ; a fhift. 
Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, fo cut, as 
the wrought /moce came through itin many places. Sidney. 
How do’ft thou look now ? oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy /mock / when we fhall meet at compt; 
‘This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. Shake/p. 


‘Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a /sock 


clofe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 
“Though Artemifia talks by fits, 
Of councils, clafficks, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 
Yet in fome things, methinks, fhe fails, 
*T were well, if fhe would pair her nails, oa 
And wear a cleaner /mock. S107 /t. 


2. Smock is ufed in a ludicrous kind of compédfition for any thing 
relating to women. , 
At /mock treafon, matron, I believe you 5 
And if I were your hufband; but when I 
‘Truft to your cob-web bofoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaft you, fpider. 
Plague on his /mock-loyalty ! 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love. Dryden. 
SMOCKFA‘CED. adj. [ fmock and face.) Palefaced ; maidenly. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Difdain to ruft with batter’d invalids ; 
But aétive in the foremoft ranks appear, 
And leave young /mockfac’d beaux to guard the rear. Fenton. 
SMOKE. 2. f- [ys-mwg, Welfh; pmec, pmoec, Saxon; /moock, 
Dutch.}] “The vilible effuvium, or footy exhalation from 
any thing burning. ; 
She might utter out fome /moke of thofe flames wherewith 
elfe fhe was not only burned, but fmothered. Sidney. 
May you a better feaft never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends : /moke, and lukewarm water, 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


Is your perfection. Shake/peare. 
Stand off, and let me take the air, 
Why fhould the /mofe purfue the fair? Cleaveland. 
He knew ’twas caufed by /moke, but not by fame. Cowley. 
All involv’d with ftench and /moke. 
As finoke that rifes from the kindling fires. Milton. 
Is feen this moment, ‘and the next expires. Prior. 


Smoke paffing through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hot [moke can appear no other than flame. Newton. 
To SMOKE. v. n. [from the noun.] 
x. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 
When the fun went down, a /moking furnace and a burn- 


ing lamp pafied between thofe pieces. Gene/fis. 
Brave Macbeth 
Difdaining fortune, with his brandifh’d fteel, 
W hich /moak’d with bloody execution, 
Like valour’s minion carved out his paflage, 
Till he had fac’d the flaves. Shake/peare: 
Queen Margaret faw 
Thy murd’rous faulchion /moking in his blood. Shake/p. 
-F o him no temple ftood nor altar smok’d. Milton. 
` For Venus, Cytherea was invok’d, . 
Altars for Pallas to Athena /nok’d. Granville. 


2. “lo burn; to be kindled. A fcriptural term. 
The anger of the Lord fhall /moak againft that man. Deut. 
. To move with fuch fwiftnefs as to kindle; to move very 
faft fo as to raife duft like fmoke. 
Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 
Proud of his ftceds he /mckes along the field ; 
His father’s hydra fills the ample thield. 
With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
We lafh’d the courfers, and the courfers few ; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held 
‘Their equal pace, and /mmoak’d along the field. 
4. To fmell, or hunt out. 
He hither came t’obferve and /moke 
What courfes other rifkers took. Fludibras. 
I began to foke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondred that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


_ feme of them by the heels, Addijon. 
5. “I'o ufe tobacco. 
6. To fufter to be punifhed. 
Maugre all the world will I keep fafe, 
Or fomc of you fhall /mofe for itin Rome. Shake/p. 


To SMOKE. v. @. 
1. To feent by fmoke, or dry in fmoke. 
Frictions of the back-bone with apres with pene- 
trating arcmatical fubitances, have proved effectual. Arburh. 
2. To fmell out; to find out. 
He was firft /mok’d by the old lord Lafea; when his dif- 
guife and he is parted, tell me whata fprat you fhall find him? 
Shake/peare. 
Tom Tattle paffes for an impertinent, and Will. ‘Irippet 
begins to be moked; in cafe J] continue this paper. Addison. 
3- Io incr; to ridicule tothe face. í 
Smoke the teliow there. Congreve. 
2 


| 3- Equal in pace; without ftarts or obftruétion. 


S M O 


To SMOKE-dry. v. a. [ Jməke and dry.] To dry by finoke. 
Sriske-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them, Aliort.mer, 
SMO’KER. 2. /. [from /moke.] 
1. One thatdries or perfumes by fmokc. 
2. One that ufes tobacco. 
SMO‘KELESS. adj. [irom f/moke.] Waving no fmoke. 
Tenants with fighs the /motele/s tow'rs furvey, 
And turn th’ unwilling fteed another way. 
SMOKY. adj. [from /moke. ] 
x. Emitting fmoke ; fumid. 
he’s as tedious 
Asa tir’d horfe, or asa railing wife, 
Worle than a /moky houfe. 
Victorious to the top afpires, 
Involving all the wood in /moéy fires. 
2. Having the appearance or nature of fmoke. 
London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, 
and all the day after fmothered with /moky fog, the confe- 
quence whercof proves very offenfive to the lungs. Flarvey. 
If blaft feptentrional with brufhing wings 
Sweep up the noży mifts, and vapours dump, 
Then woe to mortals. 
3- Noifome with fmoke. 
Courtefy 
Is fooner found in lowly fheds, 
With /moky rafters, than in tap’{try halls 
And courts of princes. 
Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and /moky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
And though he fears no prince’s frown, 
Flies from the circle of a crown. Denham. ? 
SMOOTH. adj. [pmed, p-mocd, Saxon; mwyth, Welth.] 
1. Even on the furface; not rough ; level; having no aiperities. 
Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a /mooth 


Pope. 


Shatcf; eare. 


Dryden, 


Philips. 


AZilton. 


man. Genefis. 
Miffing thee, I walk unfeen, 
On the dry /mooth-fhaven green, 
To behold the wandring moon, 
Riding near her higheft noon. Milton. 


‘The outlines muft be /mmeoth, imperceptible to the touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. D: yden. 
Nor box nor limes, without their ufe, 
Smocth-grain’d, and-proper for the turner’s trade: 
Which curious hands may carve and fteel with cafe invade: 
Dryden. 
2. Evenly fpread ; gloffy. 
He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The /mooth’d-hair’d horfes, and the rapid car, Pope. 
By the hand he took me rais’d, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Smooth-fliding without ftep. 
The fair-hair’d queen of love 
Defcends ‘cre pce fon the courts above. 
4- Flowing; foft; not harfh. 
Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. 
When fage Minerva rofe, 
From her fweet lips /Anocth elocution flows. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair ; 

And I will pour into thy car 

Remarks, which none did e’er difclofc, 

In f/mooth-pac’d verfe or hobling profe. 

5. Bland; mild ; adulatory. 
The fubtle fiend, 
‘Though inly flung with anger and difdain, 
Diflembled, and this anfwer fmooth return’d. 
This /rmooth difcourfe and mild behaviour oft 

Conceal a traitor. Addi fon: 

Fie was /mooth-tongued, gave good words, and feidom loft 
his temper. Arbuthnot. 

The madding monarchs to compofe 
The Pylian prince, the /mooth-fpecch'd Neflor, rofe. Zickel. 
To SmMoorn. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To level; to make even on the furface. 
This man’s a flatt’rer? if one be, 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 

Is /mooth'd by that below. Shakefpeszre. 

T he carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and he that /sicoth- 
eth with the hammer him that fmote the anvil. Lfaiah. 

Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 

For God had /mocoth’d the waters of the deep. 

2. To work into a foft uniform mafs. 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it had fwal- 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and /mooths it, and afterwards 
{fwallows it into another Remach. Ray. 

The board on which we fit 
Is not fo fmooth as ure thy verfes. Swift. 
3- To make eafy ; to rid trom obftrudtions. 
Thou, Abclard | the laft fad office pay, 
And /mooth my paffaze to the realms of day. 


Adilion. 
Pope. 


Ailton. 


Gay. 


Prior. 


Aiton. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
4. To 


S M O 


4. To make flowing; to free from harfhnefs. 
In their motions harmony divine 


So /mooths her charming tones. Milton. 
All your mufe’s fofter art difplay, 

Let Carolina /mooth the tuneful lay ; 

Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the nihe, 

And {weetly flow through all the royal line. Pope. 


5. To palliate ; to foften. 
Had it been a ftranger, not my child, 
To /mooth his fault, I would have been more mild. Shake/p. 
6. Tocalm; to mollify. 
INow breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us paufe, 
And /mooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shake/p. 
Each perturbation /mooth’d with outward calm. Ailton. 
Smiling fhe feem’d, and full of pleafing thought, 
From ocean as fhe firft began to rife, 
And /mooth’d the ruffled feas, and clear’d the fkies. Dryden. 
7. To eafe. 
Reftor’d it foon will be; the means prepar’d, 

‘The difficulty /mooth’d, the danger fhar’d : 

Be but yourfelf. 

8. To flatter; to foften with blandifhments. 
Becaufe I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, /mooth, deceive and cog, 

Duck with French nods, and apifh courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shake/peare. 

Jo SmMo‘oTHEN. V. a. [A bad wo among mechanicks for 
Jfmooth.| To make even and fmooth. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and /moothen the 
exuberances left. Moxon. 
SMO/OTHFACED. adj. Mild looking ; 
having a foft air. 
Ô, íhall I fay I thank you, gentle wife? 
—Not fo, my Jord; a twelve-month and a day, 
Pll mark no words that /moothfac’d woers fay. 
Let their heirs 
Enrich their time to come with /moothfac’d peace, 
With fmiling plenty, and fair profp’rous days. 
SMOOTHLY. adv. [from /mooth.] 
r. Not roughly; evenly. 
2- With even glide. 
‘The mufick of that murm’ring fpring 

Is not fo mournful as the ftrains you fing ; 

Wor rivers winding through the vales below 

So fweetly warble, or fo /moothly flow. 

3. Without obftruation ; eafily ; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites could 

not fo f/moothly have paft unefpiéd ’till there was no help. Hook. 
4. With foft and bland language. 
SMO oTHNESs. 2. /. [from /mooth. 
x. Evennefs on the furface; freedom from afperity. 

‘The purling, which proceeds of inequality, is bred between 
the prone 4 of the inward furface of the pipe, which is wet, 
and the reft that remaineth dry. Bacon. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, it was fo de- 
licate a fine day, that the /moothne/s of the water tempted him 
to fet up for a merchant. LY’ Eftrange. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

‘The T ganas of her fkin remains alone. Dryden. 

2. Softnefs or mildnefs on the palate. 
Fallacious drink! ye honeft men beware, 

Nor truft its fisatbueli 3; the third circling glafs 

Suffices virtue. 

3. Sweetnefs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and /mootbne/s at this time, fo 
it had more compafs, {pirit, and force in Montaigne’s age. Temp. 

Virgil, though fmooth, where /moothne/s is required, is fo 
far from affecting it, that he rather difdains it; frequently 
ufing fynalephas, and concluding his fenfe inthe middle of his 


Dryden. 


[ fmooth and face. ] 


Shake/p. 


Shakefp. 


Pope. 


Philips. 


verfe. Dryden. 
4. Blandnefs and gentlenefs of fpeech. 
She is too fubtle for thee; and her /moothne/s, 
Her very filence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shake/p- 
Smore. ‘The preterite of f/mite. 7 
Death with a trident /mote. ` Milton. 


To SMOTHER. wv. a. fymonan, Saxon.] 
1. To fuffocate with fmoke, or by exclufion of the air. — 
She might give paffage to her thoughts, and fo as it were 
utter out i. {moke of thofe flames, wherewith elfe fhe was 


mot only burned but /motbered. Sidney. 
We /mother’d 
The moft replenifhed {weet work of nature, 
‘That-from the prime creation eer fhe fram’d. Shakefp. 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
To fmother up the Englith in our throngs. Shake/p. 


She was warmed with the graceful appearance of the hero: 
fhe /mothered thole fparkles out of decency, but converfation 
blew them up into a flame. Dryden. 

The helplefs traveller, with wild furprife, 

Secs the dark defart all around him rife, 


And fmother’d in the dufty whirlwind dies. Addi/on. t 


SM U 
2. To fupprefs. 


Lewd and wicked cuftom, beginning perhaps at the firft 
amongít few, afterwards fpreading into greater multitudes, 
and fo continuing ; from time may be of force, even in plain 
things, to nother the light of natural underftanding. looker. 

SMOTHER. n. /: [from the verb.] 
r. A ftate of fuppreffion. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long /mether of difcontents 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking forth 
at times into feditions, was at lafl diftreffed by them. Bacon. 

A man were better relate himfelf to a ftatue, than fuffer 
his thoughts to pafs in /mether. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man fufpeét much, more than to know 
little ; and therefore men fhould procure to know more, and 
not to keep their fufpicions in /mother. Bacon. 

2. Smoke; thick dufk. 
Thus mutt I from the fmoke into the /mother, 

From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. 

Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clòuds of duft arife, 

Amid’ that /mother Neptune holds his place. Dryden. 

‘The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ftage, and 
{pend their taper in fmoke and /mother. Collier. 

To SMO’THER. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
I. To fmoke without vent. 

Hay and {traw have a very low degree of heat ; but yet clofe 

and /mothering,* and which drieth not. Bacon. 
2. To be fuppfeffed or kept clofe. 

‘The advantage of converfation is fuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a poft than let his thoughts 
lie fmoking and /mothering. Collier. 

SMOULDERING. } [This word feems a participle; but I know 
SMO’ULDRY. not whether the verb /moulder be in ufe: 
rmonan, Saxon, to {mother ; /moel, Dutch,-hot.] Burning 
and {moking without vent. 
None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will, 
‘Through fmouldry cloud of dufkifh ftinking fmoke, 
That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d the 


Shakefp. 


ftroke. Spen/fer. 
In fome clofe pent room it crept along, 
And /moul dring as it went, in filence fed ; 
* Till th’ infant monfter, with devouring ftrong, 
Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 
SMUG. adj. [ /muck, drefs, /mucken, to drefs, Dutch.] Nice; 
fpruce; drefied with affectation of nicenefs, but without 


elegance. 

here I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares fcarce 
fhew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that ufed tocome fo 
J/myg upon the mart. i Shake/peare. 

He who can make your vilage lefs horrid, and your perfon. 

more /mug, is worthy fome good reception. Spectator. 

SMUGGLE. v. a. [ fmockelen, Dutch-} ‘To import or 
export goods without paying the cuftoms. 

Smvu/GGLER. 2. /. [from /muggle.] A wretch, who, in defiance 
of juftice and the laws, imports or exports goods either con- 
traband or without payment of the cuitoms. 

SMU'GLY. adv. [from /mug.] Neatly 5; fprucely. 

Lilies and rofes will quickly appear, 

And her face will look wond’rous fmugly. 
Smvu’cness. 2. f. [from /mug.] Sprucenefs ; neatnefs. 
SMUT. n. f- [pmreca, Saxon ; /mette, Dutch.] 

I. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Mutt or blacknefs gathered on corns; mildew. ; 

Farmers have fuffered by fmutty wheat, when fuch will 

not fell for above five fhillings a bufhel ; whereas that which is 
free from /murt will fell for ten. Mortimer. 

3. Obfcenity. 

To SMUT. V. a. [from the noun. ] 

rt. To fain; to mark with foot or coal. 

He is far from being /mutted witb the foil of atheifm. More. 

A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him: he 

gave him a thoufand thanks; but, fays he, as faft as I make 
any thing clean, you'll be /mutting it again. - L’Eftrange. 

The infide is fo fmutted with duft and fmoke, that neither the 

marble, filver, nor brafs works fhew themfelves. Addifon. 

I am wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenants play their inno- 


To 


Gay. 


cent tricks, and /mutting one another. Addifon. 
2. To taint with mildew. . 
Mildew falleth upon corn, and /mutteth it. Bacon. 


To Smut. v. n. To gather muft. 
White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 
ood crop, and feldom /muts. : Mortimer. 
To SmUurcH. V. a. [from fmut.] ‘To black with. fmoke. 
Has’t /mutch’d thy nofe? 
They fay it’s acopy out of mine. . Shake/peare« 
Have you feen buta bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch’d it? 
Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the fnow, 
Before the foil hath /rautch’d it ? 
Smvu’tTiLy. adv. [from /mutty-] 
x. Blackly; fmokily. 


2. Obfcenely. ‘ 
A Sm vu’'TTINESS, 


Ben. Sobnjon ~ 


SN A 


Saiu/TTintss. m f. [from /finutty.] 
x., Soil from fmoke. 
My vines and peaches, upon my beft fouth walls, were apt 
to a foot or /muttine/s upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 


which were good for nothing. Temple. 
2. Obfcenenefs. 
Smu’tTy. adj. [from /mut.] 
1. Black with fmoke or coal. : 
The /mutty grain, i 
With fudden blaze diffus’d, infames the air, Milton. 
The /mutty wainfcot full of cracks. Swift. 
He was a /mutty dog yefterday, and coft me near two hours 
to wafh the ink off his face. Pope. 


2. Tainted with mildew. 
Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 
another. 2A Locke. 

. Obfcene ; not modeit. 
3 The place is a cenfure of a profane and /mutty paflage in the 
Old Batchelor. Collier. 
Snack. n. f. [ from /natch.] A fhare ; a part taken by 


aét. : ; 
sae the mafter gets the better on’t, they come in for their 
fuack. L’ Efirange. 


For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 


That muft be cantled, and the judge go /nack. Dryden. 

All my demurs but double his attacks 5 = 
At laft he whifpers, * Do, and we go /nacks. _ _ Pope. 
Ain, worth. 


Sna'cor. n.f- A fifh- 
SNA'FFLE. 7. f. [/navel, Dutch, 
ffes the nofe. , , 
s “The third o’ th’ world is your's, which with a /nafffe 


the nofe.] A bridle which 


You may pace eafy; but not fuch a wife. . Shake/peare. 
mth him with praife ; 

This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes in a foft /naffie wrought. Dryden. 


To SN-. FFLE. V. a. [from the noun.} ‘To bridle; to hold in 


a bridle ; to hold ; to manage. i 
SNAG. 2.f. [OF this word ] know not the etymology or ori- 


ginal. } 
x. A jag, or fharp protuberance. 
The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ftaff, all full of little /nags, 
She did difport, and impotence her name. 
‘The coat of arms, 
Now on a naked /zag in triumph born, 
Was hung on high. 
2. A tooth en by fel, or ftanding beyond the reft. 
In China none hold women fweet, 
Except their /nags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, is 
Conviét on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. e= Boi 
Swa’GGED. , đdj. [from /nag-] Full of fnags 5 full o arp 
Sna’GGy. § protuberances; fhooting into fharp points. 
His ftalking fteps are ftay’d 
Upon a /naggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made in os 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he difmay’d. ‘penf. 
Naked men bclabouring one another with /ragged fticks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifty-cuftfs. More. 
SnaiL. 2./. [ypncegl, Saxon ; Jfnegel, Dutch-] 
1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, fome 
eir backs. i 
ai I can tell why a /vail has a houfe.— W hy fers to purs 
head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave his 


Spen/fer. 


Dryden. 


with fhells on 


horns without a cafe. i Shake/peare. 
Fearful commenting 
Ts leaden fervitor to dull delay ; Sate. 


ads impotent and /zai/ pac’d beggary. 
Oe. rach bg kind es, but a huge feeder : 
Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Shake/peare. 
Seeing the suai’, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own houfe ftill, ftill is at home, 
Follow, for he is eafy-pac’d, this frail es 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. onne. 
A river fnail-fhell decayed, fhewed fpar within. Woodward. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we ourfelves are fuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this vifible world, even though 
we acfcend below the jzail and the oyfter. — Watts. 
2. A name given tva drone from the flow motion of a fnail. 
W hy prat`iıi thou to thyfelf, and anfwcr'it not? 
Dromio, theu drone, thou fnail, thou flug, thou fot ! Shak. 
SNAIL-CLAVER, OF Srail-trefoii. n f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
ga SAST Re diftinguifhed from a viper. The inake’s bite 
ishamlefs. «ude in poctry is a general name for a viper. 
Glo’fter s fhew beguiles him 5 
As the fnake, roll’d ina flow’ry bank, — 
W ith fhin'ing checker'’d flough, doth {ting a child, 
"I hat tor the beauty thinks rt excellent. Shake/peare. 


[ynaca, Saxon ; make, Dutch.] A ferpent of the . 
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Wee have fcotch'd the fuake, not kili’d it: 
She'll clofe, and be herfelf; wiiilft our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Sfatejzeare, 
he parts muft have their outlines in waves, refembliag the 
gliding of a_/naie upon the ground : they muft be fimouth and 
even. Drvydei. 
Wor chalk, nor crumbling ftones, the food of frakci 
That work in hollow carth their winding tracks. Dr,der. 
SNA‘KEROOT. 7z. f- [ [uike and rect.] A fpecies of birthwast 
growing in Virginia and Carolina. See RATTLESNAKE- 
ROOT. 
SNa‘’KESHEAD Tris. n. f. [hermodadéd;lus, Latin.] <A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily-fhaped flower, of one 
leaf, fhaped exactly like an iris; but has a tuberofe root, 
divided into two or three dugs, like oblonz bulbs. Miller, 

SNA‘/KEWEED, or &iffort. n. f. (bijicrta, Latin.] A plant. 

It Mowers in May; and, if the feafon proves moift, will 
continue to produce new fpikes of fowers ’tiH Auguft: ir 
may be propagated by planting the roots in a moift fhady bor- 
der, and will foon furnifh the ground with plants. Miller. 

SNA‘KEWOOD. se [from [nake and wood.] 

What we call /raiewood is properly the fmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ftrait tree growing in the ifland of Timor, 
and other parts of the Eaft. It has no remarkable fmell; bur 
is of an intenfely bitter tafte. The Indians are of opinion, 
that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent, 
and from thence its name of diznum colubrinum, or /nakewood. 


We very feldom ufe it. Hin. 
SNAKY. adj. [from /nake.] 
x. Serpentine; belonging to a fnake; refembling a fnake. 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder’s fting, 
Of that felf kind with which the furies fell 
Their /naży heads do comb. Spenfer. 


‘The true lovers knot had its original from modus Hercula- 
meus, or Hercules’s knot, refembling the /naty complication in 
the caduceus, or rod of Hermes. rown’'s F ulg. Errours. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he directs 
His eafy fteps, girded with /naky wiles. Milton, 
2. Having ferpents. 
Look, look unto this /maky rod, 
And ftop your ears againft the charming god. Ben. Fohnfon, * 
In his hand 

He took caduceus, his /naky wand. 

What was that /nasy-headed gorgan fhield 

‘That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 

W herewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone ? Milton. 

His flying hat was faften’d on his head ; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 

He holds the virtue of the naky wand. 

To SNAP. v. a. [The fame with snap. ] 
I. To break at once; to break fhort. 

If the chain of neceffity be no ftronger, but that it may be 
fnapped{o eafily in funder; if his will was no otherwife deter- 
mined from without himfelf, but only by the fignification of 
pour defire, and my modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, 

uman affairs are not always governed by abfolute neceflity. 
Brambh. again obbs. 
Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis /napped in pieces 


Spenfer. 


~ Dryden. 


by a tougher body. Digby. 
á Dances as death away he walks; 
Breaks the doors open, ,me@ps the locks 5; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 
Nor ftops ’till he has culprit’s body Prior. 
2. To ftrike with a knacking noife, {nap, or fharp knap. 
T'he bowzy fire 
Firft fhook from out his pipe the feeds of fire, 
Then /rapt his box. Pope. 


3. To bite. 
A gentleman paffing by a coach, one of the horfes /napt of 
the end of his finger. P iferman. 
All mungrel curs bawl, fnarl, and /nap, where the foe flies 
before him. L’ Effrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to all 
women who are not virgins, may have given occafien toa 
foolifh report, that my lion’s jaws are fo contrived as to snap 
the hands of any of the female fex, who are not thus qua- 


lified. Addi, on. 
aa ee s deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The fubtle hare darts fwift beneath his paws. Gay. 


4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. 
Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would fa’ one of 
the kids, and make fome fhift to carry him clofe to their 


lodgings. FF ction: 
Some with a noife and greafy light 
Are /napt, as men catch Jarks at night. Butler. 


You fhould have thought of this before you was taken; 
for now you are in no danger to be /napr flinging again. 1’ Fyir. 
Did I not fee you, raícal, did I not! 
When you lay fnug to /fnazp young Damon’s goat? Dryden. 
Belated feem on watch to lie, 
And nap fome cully paffing by. Sv: ift. 
5. [Snaj, et, 


SN A 


. [Snapfpen, Dutch.] ‘To treat with fharp language. 
s- L K achia your rabbins of the fynod, 
And /napp’d their canons with a why not. 
A furly ill-bred lord 
That chides and fraps her up at every word. 
To SNAP. v. n. 
x. To break fhort; to fall afunder. 
Note the fhip’s fickneffes, the maft 
Shak’d with an ague, and the hold and waift 
With a falt dropfy clogg’d; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high-ftretch’d treble ftrings. Donne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being 
of that length, would have been often in danger of /napping in 
funder. Ray. 
If your fteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a 
{fpring, it will not bow; but with the leaft bending it will 
Jnap afunder. AMdexon. 
J he makers of thefe needles fhould give them a due tem- 
per; for if they are toe foft they will bend, and if they are 
too brittle they /nap. Sharp. 
2. To make an effort to bite with cagernefs. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I fee no reafon 
but I may_/nap at him. Shuke/p. 
We /nap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 


Fdudibras. 


Granville. 


that goes along with it. L’ Eftrange. 
‘Towzer /naps 
At people’s heels with frothy chaps. Swift. 
SNAP. Ef [from the verb.] - 
x. The a& of breaking witb a quick motion. 


2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
fuap, then at the board. L’ Eftrange. 

3. A quick ea bite. 

ith their bills, thwarted croffwife at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at one fagp. Carew. 
. A catch; a theft. 
NA'PDRAGON, or Calf’s Jnout. n. f: [antirrb-num, Latin.] 

x. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet on fire, and raifins 
thrown into it, which thofe who are unufed to the fport are 
afraid to take out; but which may be fafely {natched by a quick 
motion, and put blazing into the mouth, which being clofed, 
the fire is at once extinguifhed. 


SNA prism. adj. [from /sap.] 
x. Eager to bite. 


The /nappijfd cur, the arm eh annoys 
Clofe at my heel with yelping treble Bice. he ie 
‘They lived in the temples but were fuch /neppif> curs, that 
they EE igs away moit of votaries. Spe?ator. 
2. Peevith; fharp in reply. 
SNA‘PPISHLY. adv. [from OOP Peevifhnefs ; tartnefs. 
SNA’‘PPISHNEsSS. n. f. [Fro faapp: ed Peevifhnefs ; tartnefs. 
SNA'PSACK. m f- [ fnappfack, Swedifh.] A foldier’s bag. 
SNARE. n. f. [ fnera, Swedifh and Ilandick 5; frare, ifh 5 
Jusor, Dutch. - 
x. Any thing fet to catch añn animal; a gin; a net. 
O poor haplefs Re thought I, 
How {weet thou fing’ft, how near the deadly nare. Milton. 
2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 
his I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may caft a 
Jnare upon you. x Cor. vii. 35. 
A fool’s mouth is his deftru€tion, and his lips are the /nare 
of his foul. rou. xviii. 7. 
Propound to thyfelf a conftant rule of living, which though 
it may not be fit to obferve fcrupuloufly, left it become a /nare 
to thy confcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule 
be broken. Pa z 
For thce ordain'd a help, became thy /nare. Ailton. 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And prowefs, to the pow’r of love fubmit ; 
‘The fpreading /nere for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. 
To SNARE. v. a. [from the noun. 


tangle. 
Glo’fter’s fhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With forrow /nares relenting paflengers. 
‘The wicked is /nared in the work of his own hand . 
= oun all creatures from thee. 
encefc rth, lefiethat too heav'nly form, pretended 

To hellith falfhood, fnare chem.” fii 

To SNARL. v. n. [ harren, Dutch.] 

i. To wl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 

hat! were you /wariing all before I came, 

Ready to catch each other by the throat, 


ag oom pg ya all your hatred now on me? 


Dryden. 


To intrap; to in- 


Shakefp.- 
Pf. fb- 


Afilton. 


Shakefp. 
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He is born with teeth! 
And fo I was; which plainly fignify’d 
That I fhould /rar/, and bite, and play the dog. 
That fhe’s even of the favage herd are fafe: 
All, when they /xar/ or bite, have no return 
But courtfhip trom the male. Dryden. 
Now, for the bare pick’d bone of majefty, - 
Doth dogged war briftle his angry creft, 


Shake/p. 


And fnar leth in the gentle eyes of peace. Sha tefp. 
An angry cur 
Snarles while he feeds. Dryden. 


2. To fpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 

“Tis malicious and unmanly to _/nar/ at the little lapfes of a 

pen, from which Virgil himfelf ftands not exempted. Dryden. 
The honeft farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d from prime of life, 

Had ftruggled with the marriage noofe, 

As almoit ev’ry couple does : 

Sometimes my plague ! fometimes my darling! 

Kiffing to-day, to-morrow /nariing. Prior. 

Where haft thou been /narlingz odious truths, and entertain- 
ing company with difcourfe of their difeafes ? Congreve. 

To SNAR. v. a. To intangle; toembarrafs. I know not that 
this fenfe is well authorifed. 

Confufed /narled confciences render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

SNA‘RLER. n. /. [from fnarl.] One who fnarls; a growling, 
furly, quar fome, infulting fellow. 
hould ftupid libels grieve your mind, 

You foon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obfcure, like other folks, 

Below the lath of fra: lers jokes. Swift. 

SNA‘RY. adj. [from fxare.] Intangling; infidious. 
Spiders in the vault their /zary webs have {pread. Dryden. 
SnNast. 2. f: The fnuff of a candle. 

It firft burned fair, ’cill fome part of the candle was con- 
fumed, and the fawduft gathering about the /4//; but then it 
mage the /naf? big and long, and burn dufkifhly, and the candle 
watted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon. 

Zo SNATCH. v. a. [ fnacken, Dutch. ] 
te To {eize any thing hatftily. 

A virtuous mind fhould rather wifh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diffolution, than to be fuddenly cut off 
in a moment; rather to be taken than /natched away from the 


face of the earth. Flooker. 
Death, 
So /fnatch’d, will not exempt us from the pain. Milton. 
Life’s ftream hurries all too faft : 
In vain fedate refle&tions we would make, 
When half our knowledge we muft > not take. Pope. 
She /natch’d a fheet of Thule from her bed : 
Sudden fhe flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre 5 
Down fink the flames. Pope. 
They, failing down the ftream, 
Are f/natch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Of darting falmon. Lhom/fon. 


2. To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 
He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a bifhop 
in the diocefs of London, when he was /ratch’d from thence, 


and promoted to Canterbury. Glarendcn. 
Oh nature! 
Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heaven. Lhom/fon. 


To SnarcH. v. x. To bite, or catch eagerly at fomething. 
Lords will not let me: if 1 had a monopoly on’t, they 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will be /natching. 
bake/peare. 
He thall /xatch on the right hand, and be hungry. // ix. 20. 
yecus, fwifter of his feet, 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war ; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And /natches at the beam he firft can find. 
SNATCH. 2. f- [from the verb. ] 
I. > hafty catch. 
2. fhort fit of vigorous action. 
After a fhower to weedihg a _/natch ; 
More eafily weed with the root to difpatch. 
3. A fmall part of any thing; a broken part. 
She chaunted /yatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diftrefs. Shake/p. 
In this work attempts will exceed petformances, it bon 
compofed by /natebes of time, as medical vacations woul 


Dryden. 


Tufir. 


rmit. Brown. 
4. A broken or interrupted a&tion; a fhort fit. 
he fnatches in his voice, 
And burft of fpeaking, were as his. Shake/p. 


They move by fits and /matches ; fo thatit is not conceivable 
how they conduce unto a motion, which, by reafon of its per- 
petuity, muft be regular and equal. Wilkins. 

We have often little /natches of funfhine and fair weather 
in the moft uncorhfortable parts of the year. Spectator. 
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5. A quip; a fhuffing anfwer. 
Come, leave your /natches, and yield me a diret anfwer. 
Shakefpear. 


SNA'’TCHER. n.f- [from /natib ] One that fnatches, or takes 
any thiag in hafte. 


They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
We do not mean the courfing /natchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shake/p. 
SNA‘’TCH:NGLY. adv. [from /nat.ding.] Haftily ; with inter- 

rupti n. 

To SNEAK. v n [pnican, Saxon; /nige, Danith.] 
I. Tocreep flily ; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 

Once the eagle, Engla d, being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel, Scot, 





Comes /eaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs. Shake/p. 
Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you 

Muft havea word anon: lay hold on him. Shakcf>. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk’d behind the fcene, and /nm-ak’d away. Dryden. 


l ought not to turn my back, and to /neak off in filer.ce, 


and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and flain. atts. 
He Jneak 4 into the grave, 
A monarch’s half and half a harlot’s flave. Pope. 
Are you all ready ? Here’s your mufick here: 
Author, /xeak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. Moore. 


2. To behave with meannefs and fervility ; to crouch; to 
truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfhold, /neak to none of his 

friends to fpeak a good wird for me to my confcience. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and /n-ating, and in- 


wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. 


South. 
When int’reft calls off all her /n-asing train, 
When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or t the f{caffold, or the cell, 
When the laft ling’ring iriend ha bid farewel. Pope. 
Tom ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will fuer $s a fcriv ner, an exceeding knave- Pope. 


SNE'AKER. n. f- A large vefflel of drink. 
I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a freaker of five gallons. Spectator. 
SNR’AKING. pertictpial adj. 
x. Servile; mean; low. 
2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parcimonious. 
SNEB’AKINGLY. adv. [from jn ahing.] necon'y j fervilely. 
Do all things like a man, rot /reaking/ly 
Think the king fees thee ftill. 
While you /reaking ly fubmit, 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 
Difcourag’d by your guilty fe rs 
To hope for quarter for your ears. 
SNE’AKUP. g from /neak.] A cowardly, creepi. g, infidious 
fcoundre!. bfolete. 
The prince is a jack, a /meaiup; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he wou'd fay fo. Shate/p. 
Jo SNeEaP. v.a. [This word feems a corruption of /7b, or of 


fap, to reprimand, Perhaps /wap is in that fenfe from /nid, 
fribbe, Danith. 


[from /neak ] 


Fterbert. 


lud bras. 


Men fhould him /nible bitterly. Chaucer. ] 
x. To reprimand; to chick. 
2. To nip. 
WVhat may 
Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No /neaping winds at home. Shakefpeare, 


Sneap. 2. /- [from the verb.] A reprimand; a check. 

y lord, I will not undergo this /neap without reply : you 
call honourable boldnefs impudent faucinefs: if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shake/p. 

To SNEB. v. a. [Properly to /nib. See Swear] To check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolifh briar wax fo bold, 

That on a time he caft him to fcold, è 
And /nebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenfer. 
To SNEER. v. n. [This word is apparently of the fame family 
with {nore and /nort.] . 
x. To thow contempt by looks: zafo fufpend re acurco. 
2. To infinuate contempt by covert exp:effions. : i 
The wolf was by, and the fox in a /ncering way advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againft his fubjects. L’ Eftrange. 
I could be content to be a little /eered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafure I fhould have in reading the reft. Pope. 
If there has been any thing exprefied with too much feverity, 
it will fall upon thofe fne: ing or daring w:iters of the age 
againft religion, who have left reafon and decency. Faits. 
3- To utter with grimace. X 
I have not been /n'ering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 
4. To fhow aukward mirth. : 
I had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
- Jneered at every word fpoken by each other. Tatler. 
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SNEER. a. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. A lcok of contemptuous ridicule. 
Did not the /neer of more impartial men 
At fenfe and virtue, balance all agen. Pope. 
2. An expreffion of ludicrous fcorn. 

Socrates or Cæfar might have a fool’s coat clapt upon them, 
and in this difguife neither the wifdom of the one nor the ma- 
jefty of the other could fecure them from a _/neer. Watts. 

To SNEEZE. v. n. [nieran, Saxon; niefen, Dutch.] To emit 
wind audibly by the nofe. 

f one be about to /neexe, rubbing the eyes ’till tears run 
will prevent it ; for that the humour defcending to the noftrils 
is diverted to the eyes. Bacon. 

If the pain be more intenfe and deeper within amon 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and nof- 
trils, with frequent /neezing. Wifeman, 

To thee Cupid /veez’d aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent before, 

‘To meet thee landing on the Spartan fhore. Dryden, 

If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to free itfelf 
by /mcezing. Ray. 

Violent /neexing produceth convulfions in all the mufcles of 
refpiration : fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of /neezing fhould 
be continued by fome very acrid fubftance, it will produce head- 
ach, univerfal convulfions, fever, 2nd death. Artuthnot. 

An officer put the fharp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe likea ftraw, and made 
me /necze violently. Gulliver. 

SNEEZE. 2. f. [from the verb.] Emiffion of wind audibly by 
the nofe. 
I heard the rack 

As earth and fky would mingle ; but 

Thefe flaws, though mortals tear them 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Are to the main as wholfome as a /neexe 

"T o man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Ailton. 

Wee read in Godiguus, that upon a /neeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucceflively through the 
city. 

Sus acawour, n. f- (ptarmica, Latin.] A plant. 
lt hath radiated fowers, whofe difk confilts of many florets; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets: the embryoes 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which be- 
comes one flender feed. Miller. 
SKET. 2. f. [Among hunters.] The fat of a deer. 
Svew. ‘“Cheold preterite of To /now. 
To Snis. v. a. [ fathbe, Danifh. 
nip; to reprimand. 
Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 
That lift at will them to revile or /nré. Spenfer. 
SNICK and Snee. n. f: A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, v here /utck and Jnee was in fathion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome: one of our men beat him down; then kneelin 
upon his breaft, he drew out a knife, {ticking in his fafh, an 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. JE ifeman. 

To SNICRER, «r Snigger. v. n. To laugh flily, wantonly, or 
contemptuocufly ; to laugh in one’s fleeve. DG. 
To SNIFF. v. n. [ fniF2, Sweaifh.] To draw breath audibly up 
the nofe. 
So then you look’d fcornful, and /nift at the dean, 
As, v ho fhould fay, now am [I fkinny and lean? Swift. 
To SNI’'GGLE. wv. n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa- 
ter is loweft, take a ttrong {mall hook, tied toa ftring about a 
yard long; and then into one of the ho'es, where an eel may 
hide herfelf, with the help of a fhort ftick putin your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : if within the 
fight of it, the eel will bite inftantly, and as certainly gorge it: 
pull bim out by degrees. T+} alton. 


Jo Snip. v. a. [ /niptet, To cut at once with 
{ciffars. 
The finus fhould be laid open, which was /wipt up about 

two inches with a pair of probe fcifflars, and the incifed lips 
drefied. IP ifeman. 
W hen tradefmen brought extravagant bilis, fir Roger ufed 

to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard: he wore a pair of 
{cifflars for this purpofe, and would /wrp it < fF nicely. 4) buthnot. 
Putting one blade of the fciflars up the gut, and the other up 

the wound, /7ip the whole length of the nftula. 


Broun. 


Dif. 
Dia. 
See SNEAP.] Iocheck; to 


Dutch. ] 


Sharp. 
Snip. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fingle cut with {ciffars. 
What! this a flecve? 
Here’s /nip and nip, and cut, and flim aid fafh, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s fhop. S? akeh. 


The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid open; 
therefore with one /nip more I laid it open to the very end. ifi. 

2. A fmall fhred. 
Thofe we keep within compafs by fmall /zips of emplaft, 
hoping to defend the parts about; but, in fpite of all, they 
will fpread farther. F¥ ifemam, 
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3. Afhare; a fnack. A low word. 

He found his friend upon the mending hand, which he was 
glad to hear, becaufe ot the /mip that he himfelf expected upon 
the dividend. L’Eftranze. 

SNIPE. 2-/. [ /neope, German; ynice, Saxon; y/nit, Welth. ] 
x. A fmall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident caufes of the atra bilis are a high fer- 
menting dier; as old cheefe, birds feeding in fens, as 
ducks, woodcocks, /ipes, and fwans. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 
‘Thus do | ever make my fool my purfe; 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge fhould profane, 

If I fhould time expend with fuch a /nipe, 

But for my fport and profit. 

SNIPPER. 2. f. (from /mip.] One that fnips. 
SNIPPET. 2. f. (from /arp.] A fmall pare; a fhare. 
Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 

Cutting from ma efactors /nippets ; : 

Or from the pill'ry tips of ears. Ftudibras. 

Sni’esnaPp. n. f. [A cant word formed by reduplication of /nap. } 
Tart dialoguc. 
Dennis and diffonance, and captious art, 

And /nipfnap thort, and interruption fmart. 

Snite. 7. f. [pnica, Saxon.] A {nipe. 
true name; but /7 pe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geefe, and ducks: of 
wild, quail, rail, faite, and wood-dove. Carew. 

Jo SNITE. v a. [pnycan, Saxon.] To blow the nofe. 

Wor would any one be able to faite his nofe, or to fneeze ; 
in both which the paflage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
nofe. Grew. 

SNI’VVEL. n f: [ fnavel, fnevel, German.] Snot; the running 
of the nofe. 

To SNY veL. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

x. To run atthe nofe. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; and whe- 
ther we go to our graves /niveling or finging, *tis all mere 
form. LY Ejirange. 

Away goes he /niveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L’ kh frranze. 

SNI'VELLER. n. f. [from fnivel.] A weeper; a weak lamenter. 
e'd more lament when I was dead, 

‘Than all the /miveilers round my bed. Swift. 

Jo SNORE. V. n. [ fnorcken, Dutch.) ‘To breathe hard through 

the nofe, as men in fleep. 

I did unreverently blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou Fa forthyfelf. B. Fobnf. 

Whole railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods, 

Makes fome fufpeé& he /nores as well as nods. Rofcommen. 

He may lie quietly in his fhades, and /nore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther reafon of diiturbing his repofe. 


Stillin fleet. 


celc, 


loyer. 


Shake/peare. 


Pope. 
This is perhaps the 


Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 
Ie is; and in it lies the god afleep ; 
And /noring by 
We may defcry 
The montfters of the deep. 
> was Acme’s and Septimius’ life ; 
The lady figh’d, the lover /nor’d. Prior. 
The giant, gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretcht at length, a d froring in his den, 
Beiching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. Addi fon. 


SNORE. 2. /- [pnona, Saxon; from the verb.] Audible refpira- 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 


he furfeited ms 
Do mock their charge with /nores: I’ve druzg’d their poflets. 
Shake/feare. 


Jo SNORT. w n. [ fnorcken, Dutch.] To blow through the nofe 
as a high mettled horfe. 


‘The /norting of his horfcs was heard. 
Ihe fiery war-horfe paws the ground, 


Dryden. 


Fer. viii. 16. 


And /veorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. Addifon. 
From their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire, 
Dropping ambrofial foams and /norting fire. Addifan. 


e with wide noftrils, /ne: ting, fkims the wave. Thom/fon. 
SNOT. n.f: [ynoce, Saxon; /uct, Dutch.] The mucus of 
the nofe. 
‘Thus, when a greedy floven ence has thrown 
His fazer into the mefs, "tis all his own. Swift. 
SNOTTY. adj. (from fret.] Full of fnot. 


This fquire South my hufband took in a dirty_/wotty-nofed 


ei AIR Le Dutch.} Arbuthnot. 
SNO © Be fe utch. 
1. Ihe nofe Py to 
His nofe in the air, his frout in the fkies. Tuffer. 
i eink a beagle’s whelp throu. hout, 
W ):th broader forehead, and a flarper /neut. Dryden. 
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2. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 
Her fubtle frout 
Did quickly wind his meaning out. 


fT..d/bras. 

But v hen the date of Nock was out, 

Off dropt the fympathetic frout. Fludibras. 

What Ethiop lips he has, 

How f. ul a /nor-t, and what a hanging face! Dryden. 
Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and mut, 

Her pocket-glafs drew flily out ; 

And grew enamourd with her phiz, 

As juft the counterpart of his. Swift. 


- The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 
NO‘UTED. adj. [from frout ] Having a fnout. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW. n.f [yn 1p, Saxon; free, Dutch ] The {mall par- 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into drops. Locke. 
Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of facow. 2 Sa. xxiii. 
Drought and heat confume /ncw waters. Fob xxiv. 19. 
He gives the Winter’s snow her airy birth, 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys. 


To Snow. v. n. [ynapan, Saxon; /neewwen,Dutch.] To have 
{now fall. 


To Snow. v.a To fcatter like fnow. 
If thou be’ft born to fee {tranze fights, 
Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 
Till age fnew white hairs on thee. Donne. 


SNOWBALL 2. f: [fasw and ball] A round lump of con- 
gelated fnow. 


‘They pafied to the eaft-riding of Yorkthire, their company 
daily increafing, like a /nowba/l/ in rolling. 


Flayward. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o'er you, like a /.cwds.:// prows. Dryden. 


A /n:wball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the / ow- 
ball, I cal! qualities; and as they are fenfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. 

SNO’WBROTH. r. f. [ few and brath ] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is very /n.wébroth, one who never feels 

‘The wanton ftings and movions of the fenfe. Shak-fp. 

SNOWDROP. n. f. [narcifoleucoium, Latin.] An early flower. 

Thef wer is, for the moit part, compofed of fix leavcs, in 
form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes un- 
equal and pendulous: the empalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into thiee cells, and full of roundifh 
feeds : to which may be added, it hath a bulbous root. <AJ/#/ler. 

VU hen we tried the expsriment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called fnowdrep:, the event was not much unlike that newly 
mentioned. Boyle. 

The little fhape, by magick pow’r, 

Grew lefs and lefs, contra&ted to a flow’r ; 

A flow’r, that hrit in this fweet garden fmil’d, 

To virgins facred, and the /mwdrep ftyl’d. 

SNOW-WHI1E. adj. Tery and « bite.) White as fnow. 
A frow-white bull fhall on your fhore be flain ; 
His offer'd entrails caft into the main. 
Sno’wr. aaj. [from /now. ] 
I. White lke fnow. 
So fhews a /nowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows thews. 
Now I fee thy jolly train : 

Snowy headed Wiate leads, 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds ; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 

Thou art father of the year. 

The blufhing ruby on her nowy breaft, 

Render’d its panting whitenefs more confeft. 

2. Abounding with fnow. 
‘Thefe firft in Crete 

And Ida known ; thence on ene top 

Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air. 

As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe, 

By Aftracan, over the nowy plains, 

Retires. Ailton. 

Snus. n. f. [from /nebbe, Dutch, a ncfe, or žnubel, a joint of the 
finger. A jag; afmag; a knot of wood. 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 

All arm’d with ragged feubs and knotty grain, 

Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. 
To Snus. v. a. [Rather To /nib. 
x. To check; to reprimand. 
2. To nip. . 

Near the feafhores the heads and boughs of trees run out far 
to landward ; but towards the fea are fo /nubbed by the winds, 
as if their boughs had been pared or fhaven off. Kay. 

To SNUB. v. n. ( fruffen, Dutch.] Tofnob with convulfion. 


Zo SNUDGBE. v. n. [ /fniger, Danifh.] To lie idle, clofe, oi 
inug. 


Locke. 


Tickell. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Rowe. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Spenfer. 


See SNEAP, SNEB, SNIB. 


Now 
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Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 
Now eat his bread in peace, 
And /nudge in quiet; now he fcorns increafe ; 
Now all day fpares. 
SNUFF. 2. f. [ /auf, Dutch, fnot.] 


Fler bert. 


I- Snot. In this fenfe it is not ufed. 
“2. The ufelefs excrefcence of a candle: whence moucher la 
chandelle. 


My great affliction, 
If I could bear longer, and not fall 
‘To quarrel with your oppofelefs wills, 
My /nuff and loathed part of nature fhould 
Burn itfelf out. 
But deareft heart, and dearer image, ftay ! 
Alas ! true joys at beft are dreams enough : 
Though you ftay here, you pafs too fait away ; 
For even at firft life’s taper is a /nuff- Donne. 
The /muff-difhes fhall be of pure gold. Ex. xxv. 33. 
If the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confiftency, it may 
burn without any /7ff, as we fee in camphire, and fome other 
bituminous fubftances; and moft of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becaufe none have been found with fuch wicks. Zilk. 
3. A candle almoft burnt out. 
Lamentable ! 
‘To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 
I’ th’ dungeon by a Sav Shake/p. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remain ng after the flame. 
A torch, [nuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Addifon. 
5. Refentment expreffed by fnifting ; perverfe refentment. 
What hath been feen 
Either in /uuffs or packings of the duke’s, 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Shake/p. 
Jupiter took [nuff at the contempt, and punifhed him: he 
fent him home again. L’ Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 
Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 
A charge of /nuff the wily virgin threw 5 
‘The gnomes direét to ev’ry atom juft 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. 
To SNUFF. v. a. | /nuffen, Dutch.) 
1. To draw in with the breath. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and /favf in the air againít 


rain. Bacon. 
With delight he /nuf "d the {mell 
Of mortal change on earth. 
He /auffs the wind, his heels the fand excite ; 
But when he ftands colleéted in his might, 
He roars and mifes a more fuccefsful fight. 
he youth, 
Who holds the neareft ftation to the light, 
Already feems to /nuff the vital air, 
And leans juft forward on a fhining fpear. Dryden. 
My troops are mounted ; their Numidian fteeds 
Snuf, up the wind, and long to fcour the defart. Addifon. 
My nag’s greateft fault was hufi g up the air about Brack- 
denftown, whereby he became fuch a lover of liberty, that I 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


piste. 5 


could fcarce hold him in. Swift. 
2. To {cent. 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The charge of heav’n, and /nuffs it in the wind. Dryden. 


For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ftream, and /auf their abfent loves. Dryden. 
O'er all the blood-hound boafts fuperior {k.ll, 

"To {cent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms rejects with fcorn, 

‘True to the mafter’s voice, and learned horn : 

His noftrils oft, if ancient fame fing true, 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew: 
Once /nuff’d, he follows with unalter’d aim, 

Nor odðùrs lure him from the chofen game ;_ 
Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 


Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. Tickell. 
3. To crop the candle. 
The late queen’s gentdewoman! 
To be her miftrefe’ miftrefs ! - i 
This candle burns not clear: ’tis I muft /nuf it, 
And out it goes. Shake/peare. 


Againft a communion-day our lamps fhould be better 
drefiled, and our lights /z: fed, and our religion more grr 
ayl_r. 
You have got 
An office for your talents fit, 
To /nuff the lights, and ftir the fire, 
And get a dinner for ) our hire. 
To SNUFF. V. n. 
a To fnort; to draw breath by the nofe. 
The fury fires the pack, they /nuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry noftrils with the fcent. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


S O 


Says Humpus, fir, my mafter bad me pray 

Your company to dine with him to-day : 

He /nuffs, then follows, up the ftairs he goes ; 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhoes. 

2. To {nift in contempt. 
Ye faid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye have /nuff’d at it. 
Afal. ii. 12. 
sy ks n. f- [/nuff and bdox.] The box in which mufa 
carried. 

If a gentleman leaves a /nuffbox on the table, and goeth 
away, lock it up as part of your vails. Swift. 

Sir Plume, of amber /nuf box juftly vain, 

And the nice conduét of a clouded cane. P ope. 

Snvu’FFERs. 2. f. [from /muf.] The inftrument with which 
the candle is clipped. 

When you have fnuffed the candle, leave the /nuffers open. 

Swift. 
To SNU’FFLE. v. n, [ /nuffelen, Dutch.] To {peak through fe 
nofe ; to breath hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpaniel came down the river, fhewing that he 
bunted for a duck ; and with a /nxfffing grace, difdaining that 
his fmelling force could not as well prevail through the water 
as through the air, waited with his eye to f.e whether he could 


King. 


efpy the duck s getting up again. Sidney. 
Bagpipes of the loudeft drones, 
With /zuffiing broken-winded tones, 
Whofe biafts of air in pockets fhut, 
Sound filthier than from the gut. fdudibras, 


It came tothe ape to deliver his opinion, who fmelt and 


Jnuffied, and confidered on’t. L Efirange. 
One clad in purple, 
Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme ; 
Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, . 
Snuffiing at nofe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden. 


To SNUG. v. n. [ /niger, Dutch.] To lie clofe; to fnudge. 
‘There jnugging well, he well appear’d content, 
So to have done amifs, fo to be fhent. Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay /augging together, Venus, to try if 
the cat had changed her manners with her pe, turned a 
moufe loofe into the chamber. L Eflrange. 
SNUG. adj. [from the verb. ] 
x. Clofe; free from any inconvenience. 
‘They fpy’d a country farm, 
Where all was fnug, and clean, and warm ; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur’d it both from rain and wind. 
2. Clofe; out of notice. 
At Will’s 
Lie /nug, and hear what criticks fay. 
3- Slily or infidioufly clofe. 
Did I not fee you, rafcal, did I not! 
When you lay /aug to (nap young Damon’s goat? Dryden, 
ToSnu’GGLe. wv. n. [from /faug.] To lie clofe; to lie warm. 
So. adv. (ypa, Saxon ; fco, Dutch; fo, German.] 
x. In like manner. It anfwers to as either preceding or follow- 
Nothing comparifon. 
4s whom the tables feign of monftrous fize, 
‘Titanian or earthborn that warr’d on Jove, : 
So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In \ alombrofa, where th’ Etrurian fhades 
High over-arch’d embow’r, /o thick beftrewn. 
Abje& and loft lay thefe. 
Fired at firit fight with what the mufe imparts, 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 
So pleas’d at firít the tow’ripg Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and feem to tread the fky. 
As into air the purer fpirits flow, : 
And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew her foul to its congeneal place. 
z. To fuch a degree. 
Why is his chariot /o long in coming? 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 
Remain /o long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or is’t blind chance 
That ftill defires new ftates t’ advance. 
Amoret, my lovely foe, 
‘Tell me where thy ftrength does lie ; 
Where the pow’r that charms us fô, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
I viewed in my ind ie far oe I was able, the beginning and 
progrefs of a rifing world. Burnet, 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why fhould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. Dryden. 
Upon our firft going into a company. ef ftrangers, our be- 
nevolence or averfion rifes towards feveral particular perfons, 
before we have heard them fpeak, or fe much as know who 
they are. Addifon. 
We think our fathers fools, fo wife were grown : 
Our wifer fons, no doubt, will think us fo. ` me 
3- 


Prior: 


Susi A 


ing» 


Afilton: 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Judg. v. 28. 


Ben. Fobnfen. 


3. In fuch a manner. 
4. It is regularly anfwered by as or that, but they are fometimes 
omitted. 
So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 
There’s no fuch thing, as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cofenage all ; 
For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d /o and f> 
‘That doth not tie me now from chuling new. Suckling. 
‘There is fomething equivalent in France and Scotland ; jə 
as "tis a very hard calumny upon our foil to affirm st ex- 
cellent a fruit will not grow here. emp e. 
We may be certain that man is not a creature that hath 
wings; becaufe this only concerns the manner of his exiftence ; 
and we feeing what he is, may certainly know that he is not 
Je or fa. Locke. 
I fhall minutely tell him the fteps by which I was brought 
into this way, that he may judge whether I proceeded ratio- 
nally, if / be any thingin my example is worth his notice. Locke. 
T his gentleman is a perfon of good fenfe, and knows that 
he is very much in fir Roger’s efteem, /o that he lives in the 


Milton. 


family rather as a relation than dependent. Addifon. 
g. In the fame manner. 
Of fuch examples add me to the roll ; 
Me eafily indeed mine may negle&, 
But God’s propos’d deliverance not fò. Milton. 


‘To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufe him with great refpceét 
yourfelf, and caufe all your family to do fə too. Locke. 
According to the multifarioufnefs of this immutability, /o 


are the poffibilities of being. IFT- S. 
6. Thus; in this manner. 
Not far frem thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 
Does this deferve to be rewarded fò? 
Did you come here a ftranger or a foe? Dryden. 


It concerns every man, with the greateft ferioufnefs, to 
enquire into thofe matters whether they be foor not. Tillotfon. 
o nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 

or too many rivers; they underftand better than /o, how to 


value thofe ineftimable pifts of nature. Bentley. 
So when the firft bold veffel dar’d the feas, 
High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his ftrain. Pope. 


Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal fpi- 
rits, or from the alteration of the conftitution, by fome more 
unaccountable way, this is certain that /o it is. Locke. 

7. Therefore; for this reafon; in confequence of this. 
The god, though loth, yet was conftrain’d t’obey 5 
For longer time than that, no living wight, 
Below the earth, might fuffer’d be to ftay : 

So back again him brought to living light. Spenfer. 

If he fet induftrioufly and fincerely to perform the com- 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him, and /o all that he hath to dois to 
endeavour by prayer and ufe of the means, to qualify him- 


felf for this blefled condition. Ftammond. 
Some are fall’n, to difobedience fall’n; 
And fo from heav’n to deepeft hell. Milton. 


God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and fo capable of dominion. Locke. 
8. On thefe terms; noting a conditional petition: anfwered by 
as. 
O goddefs! tell what I would fay, 
‘Thou know’ft it, and I feel too much to pray, 
So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. 
Here then Eaa we mutually forgivenefs : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 
As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 
4s here I part without an angry thought. 
So may kind rains their vital moifture yield, 
And fwell the future harveft of thy field. 
9- Provided that; on condition that; sede. 
Be not fad: 
Even into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d, and leave 
No {pot or blame behind. Milton. 
So the doétrine be but wholfome and edifying, though there 
fhould be a want of exactnefs in the manner of {peaking or 
reafoning, it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 
Too much of love thy haplefs friend has prov'd, 
‘Too many giddy foolifh hours are gone ; 
May the remaining few know only friendfhip : 
So thou, my dearett, trueft, beft Alicia, 
Vouchiafe to lodge me in thy gent] - heart, 
A partner there ; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 
xo. In like manner; noting conceffion of one propofition and 
affumption of another: anfwering to as. 
4s a war fhould be undertaken upon a juft motive, /o a 
prince ought to confider the condition he is in when he enters 


on it. Surft. 
N° CXXXIV. 


Di yden. 


Riwe. 


Pope. 


SOA 


rz. It fomctimes anfiwers to the word or fentence goir? bcfore 

and returns the fenfe. 5 j 
W ho thinks his wife is virtuous, thourh not /2 

Ts pleas’d and patient till the truth he AA D ubar 

Angling is fomething lke poetry, men are to be kur. s. ` 

II tte? low 

One may as well fay, that the conflagration ‘hail a cate 


mational, as to fay that the deluge was Jo. Bene 
However fott within themifelves they are, j 
To you they will be valiant by defpair ; 
For having once been guilty, well they know 
To a revengeful prince they ftill are fo. D reden 
He was great ere fortune made him /. Drydan. 


I laugh at every one, faid an old cynick, who lau 
me. Do ea ? replied the philofopiter ; then you teh ene 
merrieft life of any man in Athens. Bd > 
They are beautiful in themfelves, and much more fo in that 
noble language peculiar to thar great poet. Addij,en 
Common -place books have been long ufed by induftrious 
young divines, and {till continue /2. Swift 
As to his ufing ludicrous expreffions, my opinion is, that 


they arc not fə. 
‘The bleft to-day is as completely /z, i 
As who begana thoufand years ago. Poze 
12. Ihusit is; this is the ftate. noe 
How forrow fhakes him ! 
So, now the tempeft tears him up by th’ roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryden. 


I3. At this point ; at this time. 
W hen 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ ftrew’d his grave 
And on it faid a century of prayers, z 
Such as Í can, twice o'er, I’) weep and fich ; 
And, leaving ,o his fervice, follow you. = 
14. Itnotes akind of abrupt beginning. Well. 
O, /o, and had you a council 
Of ladies too? who was your {peaker, 
Madam ? . Ben. Fobnfon. 
I5. It fometimes is little more than an expletive, though it im- 
plies fome latent or furd comparifon. 
An aftringent is not quite fo proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paflages ts necefflary Arbuthnot. 
16. A wordof affumption; thus be it. 
There is Percy; if your father will do me any honour, /2 5 
if not, let him kill the next Percy himfelf. Shuke; pear es 
I will never beara bafe mind: if it be my deftiny, Ja - if it 


S bakefp car ee 


be not, fo. No man is too good to ferve his prince. Shak. 
17- A form of petition. 
Ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts, 
So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shakefpeare. 


18. So much as. However much. 
expreffion. 
So much as you admire the beauty of his verfe, his profe 
is full as good. Pape. 
19. So fe. An exclamation after fome thing done or known. 
1 would not have thee linger in thy pain: 
So fo. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
So fo; it works: now miftrefs, fit you Fate. D> yden. 
20. ae [cofi cofi, Italian.] Indifferently ; not much amifs nor 
well. 
He’s not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall; 
His legis but so fo: and yet ’tis well. Shakefpeare. 
Deliver us from the naufeous repetition of As and So, which 
fome fo fo writers; I may call them fog are continually found- 
ing in our ears. Felton. 
21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 
So then the Vol{cians ftand ; but as at firft 
Ready, when time fhall prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Sha 'e/peare: 
‘Toa war are required a juft quarrel, fufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the defigns: fo then, I will firft juttify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, ahd propound varicty ot deligns. 
Bacon's [Far with Spain. 


This is, I think, an irregular 


To Soaxk. v. n. [yocian, Saxon.] 
x. To lie fteeped in moifture. 
For thy conceit in foesing will draw in 

More than the common blocks. 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow veficl 
putting a canvafs between, and pour water upon it, fo as to 
jJoak through: it will malce 2 harder ice in the veffel, and lefs 
apt to diflolve than ordinarily. Buc n. 

Rain /foaking into the ftrata, which he near the furface, 
bears with it all fuch moveable matter as occurs. /Licdvard. 

3. To drink gluttonoufly and intemperately. Fhis is alow term. 

Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his eftate waftes, 
yet the habitual thirft after his cups drives him to the tavern, 
though he has in his view the lofs of health and plenty ; the 
leait ot which he confeffes is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat of a joa cing 
club. Locke. 
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Shake/peare. 
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T? SOAK. V. @. 
1. To magerate in any moifture; to flcen; 
moiíture is imbibed ; to drench. 
Many of our princes 

Tie drown'd and feavd in mercenary blood : 

So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbs 

In blood of princes. 

Their land fhall be Asked with blood. 

There deep Galetus /oeks the ycllow fands. 
“Thou whote life’s a dream of lazy pleatfure : 

Tis all thy bus’nefs, bus’ncets how to fhun 

To batk thy naked body in the fun ; 

Suppling thy ftiffen’d joints with fragrant oil ; 

‘hen in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

‘Vo fuck the moifture up and /ov4 it in. Drvde. 

Wormwood, put into the brine you ,2@é your corn in, pre- 
vents the birds cating ic. ` Adertimer. 

2. To drain; to--xhautt. This feemsto be a cant term. 

Plants chat draw much nourifhment from the earth, and až 
and exhautt it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bacon. 

4\ greater fparer than a faver; for though he had fuch 
means to accumulere, yet his forts, and his garrifons, and his 
feattings, wherein he was only fumptuous, could not but (sek 
hes exchequer. Wkatts. 

Soap. z. J| | yape, Saxon; Japo, Latin.] A fubftance ufed 
in wafhiny, mate of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline afhes 
and any unctis.us fubttance. 

Sap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline falt and oil; its vir- 
tues are eleanting, penctrating, attenuating, and refolving ; 
and any mixture of any oily fubftance with fale may be called 
a rep. Arbuthnot. 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers pan. Malachi. 

A bubble blown with water, firit made tenacious by dif- 
folving a little yeap in it, after a while will appear tinged 
witha great varicry of colours. Netvton. 

Scap-carth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of the river Hermus, feven miles from Smyrna. ZZ todku. 

Ssap-afhes are much commended, after the /eap-boilers have 
done with them, for cold or four lands. Afortinier. 

As rain-water diminifhes their falt, fo the moiftening of 
them with chamber-lce or /eap-fuds adds thereto. AVorrimer. 

SoAPpnovLerR. 7. /. [ foap and boil.] Onc whofe trade is to 
make /sap. 

A fsapbeiler condoles with me on the duties on caftle-foap. 

Addifon’s Spe ater. 
AT. ller. 


to keep wet till 


Shake peare. 
Vainh. 
Dryden. 


SoAPWORT. 2. /. Isa fpecies of campion. 
Ze Soar. v. a. [ forare, Italian.] 
r. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fy without 
any viltble action of the wings. 
keather'd foon and fiedg’d, 
‘They fumm`d their pens, and fearing the’ air fublime, 


With clang defpis’d the ground. Adilton. 
2. To mount intelleétually ; to tower with the mind. 
“Iis but a bafe ignoble mind 
‘Phat mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Shakefpeare. 
How high a pitch his refolution foars. Shatkejpeare. 
Valour fears above 
WVhat the world calls misfortune and afflictions. ddi/on. 
3- To rife high. 
WY ho alpires muft down as low 
As high he /sar’d. Ailton. 
Flames rife and fink by fits; at laft they far 
In one bright blaze, and then defeend no more. Dryden. 
When twauilows feet / ar high, and fport in air, 
Tle told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 
SOAR. wa. f/. [trom the verb.] “lL owering:-flight. 
Within oer 
Of tow’ring cagles, to all the fowls he feems 
A phoenix. Adiltcn. 


7s Sos. v. u. [peob, peab, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps it is 
a mere ensmetcfata Coyied from the tound.] To heave au- 
dibly with convullive forrow ; to figh with convulfion. 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
‘Told the fad ftory of my father’s death, 
He twenty times made paute to /od and weep. 
As if her life and death lay on his faying, 
Some tears he fhed, with fighs and sahédings mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. Fas fax. 
She figh*d, fhe /o66’d, and furious with defpair, 
She rent her garments, and fhe tore her hair. Dr yden. 
When children have not the power to obtain their delire, 
they will, by their clamour and /oléimg, maintain their title 
to it. Locke. 


Shas off . 


Ile /2' bing fees 
The glades, mild-opening to the golden day. Th min. 
Sor. a. J: [from the verb.] A convullive digh; aconvulfive act 
of refpiration obilrućted by forrow. 
Bicak heirs, or choak with /é/s my hated breath ; 
Ido thy own work, admit no forcign deuth. Drysen. 
‘here oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
‘ne fhort thick /o4, loud ferg¢am, and fhriller fquall. Szes/?. 


SO B 


A wond’rous baz with both her hands fhe binds: 
There fhe colleċts the force of female lungs, S 
Sighs, /obs, and paffions, and the 


: war of tongues. P 
To Sor. v. a. To foak. A cant word. 5 ia 
The tree being folbed and wet, twells. AfTeortimer 
. 


So'SER. adj. [ fobrins, Latin; fabre, French.] 
1. Temperate, particularly in liquours ; not drunken. 

Live a fober, righteous, and godly life. Cornon Prayer 

Ilhe vines give wine tothe drunkerd as well as to the Sober 
man. 

No /sber temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins ie 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the drunken- 
neis and fortifhnefs of his neighbour. South 

2. Not overpowered by drink. j 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is au- 
ther ; that he which being overcome with drink did then {trike 
any man, fhould fufter punifhment double, as much as if he 
had done the fame being /aber. Hooker 

3- Not mad ; right in the underftanding. ai 
_ Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, follow- 
ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo- 
m:n in his plays ftark raging mad: there was not a Jeober per- 
fon to be had; all was tempeftuous and bluftering. Dryden, 


No fober man would put himfelf into danger, for the zp- 
plaute of efcaping without breaking his neck. Dryden. 


4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate pafion. 
This fame young Jeber blooded boy a man cannot make 


him laugh S/ 

2) ° ; vakefpeare. 
. Cicca travelled all over Peru, and isa grave and ber wri- 
Cr. Abb st, 


Young men likewife exhort to be {ober minded. Titus 
“The governour of Scotland being of great courage, and 
Sober judgment, amply performed his duty both before the battle 
and in the field. Hayward. 


I hefe confufions difpofed men of any fober underftanding 
to wifh tor peace. 


Clarendon, 
Among them fome /oser men confeffed, that as his maje- 
{ty’s affairs then ftood, he could not grant it. C'arendon 
To thefe, that /ober race of men, whofe lives l 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the fmiles 
OF thefe fair athcifts. Milton 
5. Serious; folemn; grave. i 
Petruchio fhall 
Offer me, difguis’d in foter robes, 
To old Baptifta as a {choolmatter. Shakefpeare. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou /ober-fuited matron, all in black. Shake/peare. 
Twilight grey 
Had in her /ober liv’ry all things clad. Aidilton. 
\What parts gay France from /cber Spain ? 
A little riling rocky chain : 
Of men born fouth or north th’ hill, 
Thofe feldom move; thefe ne’er ftand ftill. Prisr, 
Swift and he defpis’d the farce of {ftate, 
The ber follies of the wife and great. Pope. 


Sce her fober over a fampler, or gay over ajointed baby. Pope. 
To SOo'BER. V. a. [from the adjeétive.] To make fober. 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing ; ; 

Drink deep, or tafte not the Picrian {pring ; 

‘There fhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely Jobers us again. 
So’BERLY. adu. [from /2ber.] 

1. Without intemperance. 
2. Without madnefs. 
3- Temperately ; moderately. 

Let any prince think /oberly of his forces, except his mili- 

tia of natives be valiant foldiers. Bazen. 
4. Coolly ; calmly. 
Whenever children arc chaftifed, let it be done without paí- 
fion, and erly, laying on the blows lowly. Locke, 
SO'BERNESS. 2. /. [from feLer.] 
1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, /obernefs, and chattity. 
Common Prayer. 
2. Calmnefs ; freedom from enthufiafm ; coolncfs. 

A perfon noted for his foberne/s and {kill in {pagyrical prepa- 

rations, made Helmont’s experiment fucceed very well. Boyle. 

‘The /oberne/s of Virgil might have fhewn him the difference. 

Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 
fobrius, Late” ý 


Pope. 


SOnRI ETY. a. f. [from /ebrieté, French ; 
1. “lemperance in drink ; fobernefs. 

Drunkennets is more uncharitable to the foul, and in {crip- 
turc is more declaimed againit than gluttony ; and /eb: iety hath 
obtained to fignify temperance in drinking. Laylor. 

2. Prefent fiecdom from the power of ftrong liquour. 
3- General temperance. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was no 
need that the book fhould mention either the learning of a fit, 
or the unfitneis of an ignorant minifter, morc than that he 

which 


SO C 


which cdefcribeth the manner how to pitch a ficld, fhould 
fpraiei or: ceration and fobriety in dict. Hooker. 
g. Freedoi:- osm inordinate paflion. 

“he liberune could not prevail on men of virtue and /o- 

b: ict} to give up their religion. Rogers. 
5. C..'mnefs 3 coc ines. ; 

Vye will enquire with all /Aèriety and feverity, whether 
there be in the footfteps of nature, any fuch tranfmiffion of 
immatcriate virtues and what the force of imagination is. 

Bacow’s Natural tiflory. 

So'ricty in our riper years is the effect of a well concocted 
warmth; but where the principles are ohly phlegm, what can 
be expeticd but an infipid manhood, and itupid old infancy ? 

7 Dryden. 

If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there isa fecret gracc- 
fulnefs of youth which accompanies his writings, though the 


itayednefs and /obricty of age be wanting. Dryden. 
6. Serioufnefs; gravity. 
Mirth makcs them not mad ; 
Nor jab: iety fad. Denham. 


So’ccaGe. n. f. [ fec, French, a ploughfhare ; /eccagium, barba- 
rous Latin.] In Jaw, is a tenure of lands for certain inferiour 
or hufbandry fervices to be performed to the lord of the fee. 
All fervices due for land being knights fervice, or /sccage 5 
fo that whatever is not knight’s fervice, is foccage. “This Joc- 
cage is of three kinds; estes of free tenure, where a man 
holdeth by frec fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices. Soccage of ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demefne, where no writ original fhall be fued, but the writ 

tcundum conjuetudinem manerii. S-:ccaze of bafe tenure is where 
thofe that hold it may have none other writ but the m0//rave- 
runt; and fuch fockmen hold not by certain fervice. Cowell. 

‘The lands are not holden at all of her majefty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s 
fervice. Bacon. 

SO’/CIABLE. adj. [ feciable, French ; fociabilis, Latin.] 

x. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another law toucheth them as they are /oc/ab/e parts united 
into one body ; alaw which bindeth them each to ferve unto 
other’s good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 


whatfoever their own particular. Hooker. 
2. Ready to unite in a general intercft. 
= "fo make man mild, and /ociab/e to man 3 
To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difcipline. Addifon. 
3. Friendly ; familiar ; converfible. 
Them thus employ’d, beheld 
With pity heav’n’s high King, and to him call’d 
Raphael, the /ociable fpirit, that deign’d 
‘To travel with T`obias. Ailton. 


4- Inclined to company. 

In children much folitude and filence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this muft needs be in that /o- 
ciable and cxpofed age. SP otton. 

So’crABLENESS. 7. J. [from /octable.] 
1. Inclination to company and converfe. 
Such as would call her friendfhip love, and feign 

To fociablene/s a name profane. Donne. 

he two main properties of man are contemplation and 
Srciablene/s, or love of converte. More. 
2. Freedom of ¢onverfation ; good fellowfhip. 
He always ufed courtefy and modcfty, difliked of none; 
fometimes /eciablenc/s and fellowfbip welllik’d by many. ayw. 
So’c1asiy. adv. [from jociable.] Convertibly ; as a compa- 
nion. : 
Yet not terrible, 

That I fhould fear; nor fociably mild, 

As Raphael, that | fhould much confide 5 

But folemn and tublime. 

SO CIAL. adj. [ fata-is; Latin.] 
x. Relating to a general or publick intereft ; rclating to focicty. 

To love our neighbour as ourfelves is fuch a fundamental 
truth for regulating human fociety, that by that alone one 
might determine all the cafes in /Jóciu? morality. Locke. 

2.. Eafy to mix in friendly gaiety; companionable. 
Withers adicu ! yet not with thee remove 

Thy niartial fpirit or thy /ecial love. 

3. Conrififting in union or converfe with another. 
‘Thou in thy fecrecy although alone, 
Beft with thy felf accompany’d, feck’f{t not 
Sccial communication. Ailton. 
So'CIALNESS. 2. f- [from /scfal.] The quality of being focial. 
SocvVenry. zn. f. [ /ociete, French ; focietas, Latin. ] 
x. Union of many in one gencral intereft. 
2. Numbers united in onc intereft; community. 

As the practice of piety and virtue is agrecable to our rea- 

fon, to is it for the intercít of private perfons ahd publick /o- 


Ailton. 


Pope. 


cietics. Tillotjon. 
3- Company; converfe. 
To make /éciecty 
The fweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
‘Till fupper time alone, Shake/peares 


S O D 


Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man; 
Who having feen me in my worter ftate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr’d />ciety. 


pN i Shea A eff Lares 
Solitude fometimes is belt foci ty, 


And fhort retirement urges {weet return. AL ts. - 
4- Partnerfhip 3; union on equal terms. 
Among unequals what /Jerety can fort ? ALZU13% 


cav’n’s greatnels no fJociety can bear; 
Servants he made, and thote thou want'tt not here. Dryden. 
Sock. n. f. [ faccus, Latin; proce, Saxon; jete, Dutch.) 
I. Something put between the footand thor. 
Ere I lead this life long, Iil tow nether JOCS, and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shaie/p-. 
A phyfician, that would be myftical, prefcribeth for the 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley ; mean- 
_ ing he fhould put camomile within his s3-*s. Bacc. 
2. The fhoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in pocins for 
comedy, and oppofed to bufkin or tragedy. 
‘hen to tne well trod ftage anon, 
İF Johnfon’s learned feck be on, 
Or fweeteft Shakefpearec, fancy’s chil’; 


Werble his native wood-notes wild. Alilton: 
Great Fletcher never treads in bufkins herc, 
or greater Johnfon dares in focks appear 5 

But gentle Simkin juft reception finds 

Amidit the monument of vanifh’d minds. Dryden. 


On two figures of actors in the villa NMathei at Romce, we 
fee the fafhion of the old /acé and larva. Addifon. 
So’cket. n. f. [ feuchetie, French.) 
I. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleftick. 
Too goodly beacons fet in watches ftead, 
Therein gave light, and fam/’d continually ; 
For they of living fire moft fubtcilly 


Were made, and fet in filver /o.4ets bright. Spenfer. 
She at your fames would foon take fire, 

And like a candle in the jo-4.# 

Diffolve. Fiudibras. 


The nightly virgin fees 
When {parkling lamps their {putt’ring light advance, 


And in the fockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
‘The ftars amaz’d ran backward from the fight, 
And, fhrunk within their fockers, loft their light. Dryden. 


Two dire comets 
In their own plague, and fire have breath’d their laft, 
Or dimly in their finking /ockets frown. Dryden. ~ 
To nurfe up the vital fame as long as the matter will Jit, 
is not always good hufbandry ; it is much better to cover it 
with an extinguifher of honour, tham let it confume till it 
burns blue, and lics agonizing within the /ocket, and at length 
goes out in no perfumc. Collier. 
2. ‘he receptacle of the eye. , 
His eye-balls in their hollow /òcžkets fink 5 
Bereft of flecp he loths his meat and drink ; 
Hic withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale fpectre of a murder’d man. 
3- An hollow that receives fomething inferted. 
The /ockets and fupporters of flowers are da: eee as in the 
five brethren of the rofe, and fockets of giljlyHowers. Bacon. 
Gomphofis is the connection of a tooth to its facket. IFI em. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axes, the grating and 
rubbing of thefe axis againft the /eckets wherein they are 
placed, will caufe fome inaptitude and refiftency to that rota- 


Dryden: 


tion of the cylinder which would otherwife enfuc. Wilkins. 
On either fide the head produce an car, 
And fink a fecket for the fhining fhare. Dryden. 


SocKETCHISEL. n. f. 
arpenters, for their rougher work, ufe a ftronger fort of 
chifele, and diftinguith them by the name of /acketchifels z their 
fhank made with a hollow fockct a-top, to receive a ftrong 
= wooden f{prig made to fit into the focket. Alosa. 
So?cLE. n. f. (With architesis.] A flat fquarce member, under 
the bafes of pedeftals of {tatucs and vafes: it ferves as a foot or 
{tand. Baiicy'. 
So*’cMAN, or Soccager. n. f: [poca;man; Saxon] A fort of 
tenant that holds lands and tenements by foccage tenure, of 
which there are three kinds. See SoccAGE. Cow./. 
So’come. 2. /. [Inthe old Jaw, and in Scotland.] A cuftom of 
tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their lord’s mill. 


Bailey. 
Sov. 2. f. [ feed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 
Lhe fexton fhall green fads on thec beftow 3 
Alas the fexton is thy banker now. Swift. 
Flere fame fhall drefs a tweeter fed; 
l Than fancy’s fect have ever trod. Cellinse 
Sop. The preterite of ficte. 
Never caldron fod 
With fo much feryour, fed with all the ftore 
That could enrage it. Chapman. 


Jacob fed pottage, and Efau came from the field faint. 
Gen. XXV. 209. 
Sopa’ti1y. n.f. [ fedaliias, Latin.] A fellowfbip; a frater- 
nity. 
3 A ney 


S OF 


A new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, of the flaves 
of the bjgffed virgin, and this /edality eftablifhed with large in- 
dulgencies. Stillingfleet. 

So'DDEN. [The Basis. eS paffive of /zethe.] Boiled; feethed. 
. n fodden water, their barley broth, 
Decoét their cold blood to fuch valiant heat? Shakefpeare. 
Sodden bufinefs ! there’s a ftew'd phrafe indeed. Shake/p. 

Thou /edden-witted lord; thou haft no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. Shakespeare. 

Try it with milk odden, and with cream. Bacon. 

Mix it with /odden wines and raifins. Dryden. 

To So’perR. wv. a. [ fiuder, French; fouderen, Dutch. Itis ge- 
nerally written /older, from /foldare, Italian; folidare, Latin.] 
To cement with fome metallick matter. 

He that fmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 
{mote the anvil, faying, it is ready for /odering. Ta. 

50’/pER. 2. f- Metallick cement. ‘ 

Still the difficulty returns, how thefe hooks were made; 
what is it that faftens this foder, and links thefe firft principles 
of bodies into a chain? Collier. 

BoE. n. /. [ fae, Scottifh.] A large wooden veffel with hoops, 
for holding water; a cowl. 

A pump grown T will yield no water; but pouring a little 
into it firft, for one bafon full you may fetch up as many for- 
fills. More. 

Soer’ver. adv. [ fo and ever.] A word properly joined with a 
pronoun or adverb : as whofoever; whatfoever; howfoever. 

What great thing /eever a man propofed to do in his life, 
he fhould think of atchieving it by fifty. Temple. 

What love foever by an heir is fhown, 
- Or you could ne’er fufpe& my loyal love. Dryden. 
So’ra. 2. f. [I believe an eaftern word-] A fplendid feat co- 
vered with carpets. 
. The king leaped off from the /of2 on which he fat, and 
ctied out, *tis my Abdallah ! p Guardian. 
Sort. adj- [fort, Saxon ; /af?, Dutch.] j 
x. Not hard. i 

Hard and /oft are names we give things, only in relation to 
the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain fooner than change figure, by the 
preflure of any part of our bodies; and that /of#, which chan- 

the fituation of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are hard, and fome oft - tbe hardnefs is caufed 
by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, which if a greater degree, 
make them not only hard, but fragil. acon. 

Hot and cold were im one y fixt, 
And oft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
2. Not rugged; not rough. 
What went ye out for to fee ? a man clothed in /o/? raiment ? 
behold, they that wear /o/f raiment are in kings houfes. Matth. 
3. Duétile; not unchangeable of form. 
Spirits can either fex affume; fo /of? 
And uncompounded is their effence pure. Ailton. 
4. Facile; flexible ; not refolute ; yielding. 

A few divines of fo /of? and fervile tempers as difpofed 
them to fo fudden a€ting and compliance. K. Charles. 

One king is tao foft and eafy; another tpo fiery. L’E/frange. 

g. Tender; timorwus. bom 
What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that end; tho’ 
Soft confcienced men can be content to fay, it was for his 


country. Shakefpeare. 
‘However foft within themfelyes they are, 
To you they will be valiant by defpair. Dryden. 
Curft be the verfe, how well foe’er it flow, ° 
‘That tends to make one worthy man my foe ; 
Give virtue fcanda], innocence a fear, 


Dryden. 


Or from the /o/? a Be virgin fteal a tear. Pope. 
6. Mild; gentle; kind; not fevere. 
Would -my heart were flint like Edward’s ; 
Or Edward’s fof? and pitiful like mine. Shakefp. 


Our torments may become as oft as now fevere. AdZilt_n. 
Yet oft his nature, though fevere his lay, 
His r moral, and his wifdom gay. Pope. 
7. Meek; civil; complaifant. 


Say, 
"Thou art their foldier and being bred in broils, 
Haft not the /2 way, which thou do’ft confefs 
Wrere fit for to ufe, as they to claim 


In.afking their god loves. 
8. Placid; ftill ; eafy. ‘ 
` On her fof? axle while fhe paces even, 
She bears thee /oft with the fmooth air along. 
‘There cil T Se to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulyffes fleeps profound. 
o- Effeminate ; vicioufly nice. 
This fenfe is alfo miftrefS of an art 
Which. tb /oft people {weet perfumes doth fell ; 
‘Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they fmell beft, that do of nothing {mell. Davies. 
An idle and fof? courfe of life is the fource of criminal plea- 
fures. - Notes on the Odyffey. 


Shakefp- 


Niilton. 
Pope. 


S O F 


0. Delicacy; elegantly tender. 
Her form more and feminine. Miltex, 
Lefs winning /f?, lefs amiably mild: Mitton. 


rr. Weak; fimple. 
The deceiver foon found this /o/? place of Adam’s, and in- 
nocency itfelf did not fecure him. Glanvilles 
12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 
Her voice was ever fofr, 


Gentle and low, an excellent thing in women. Shakefp. 
The Dorian mood of flutes and Joft recorders. Milton. 
When ome geet and gracious monarch dies, 

Sof? whifj > and mournful murmurs rife 

Among ns fad attendants; then the found 

n gathers voice. ryden, 
So whiiperiog thus to Neftor’s fon, i 
His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 


13- Smooth; flowing. 
The folemn nightingale tun’d her / 


lays. 
Soft were my numbers, who co “akon agian 


B 
d take offence, 


When fmooth defcription held the place of fenfe. Pope. 
Hark, the numbers /oft and clear 
Gently fteal upon the ear. Pope. 
I4- Esot forcible ; not violent. 
lecp falls with /6f? flumb’rous weight. 7 
SOFT. Jaton), Hold ; ride not fo faft. . n, 
But ft, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother. Sbhakejfp. 
Soft, b 5 oa A gine oe Emilia ; 
oft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shakefp. 
But ft, my mufe, the worldis wide, ye 
And all at once was not defcry’d. Suckling. 


To So’FTEN. vV. a. [from /2ft-] 
I. To make foft; to make lefs hard. 
Bodies, into which the water will enter. long feethi i 
sanar fas than indurate. á ay. eta 
cir arrow’s point they foften in the fame, 
And founding hammers break its bar frame. Gay. 
2. To intenerate ; to make lefs fierce or obftinate ; to mollify, 
I will /often itony hearts. Ailton. 
Our friends fee not our faults, or conceal them, or {often 
them by their reprefentation. PASA 
I would correćt the harfh expreffions of one 
EA, igi and reconciling methods. 
3- To make eafy ; to compofe; to make placid; to mitigate ; 
to palliate ; to alleviate. 
Call round her tomb each objeét of defire ; 
Bid her be all that chears or fo life, 


The tender fifter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
Mufick the fierceft griefs can charm ; 

Mufick can often pain to eafe, 

And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Pope. 


4- To make lefs harth. 
He bore his great commifiion in his look, 
But fweetly temper’d awe, and /often'’d all he fpoke. Dryd. 
To SOFTEN. V. 7. ; 
I. a esta’ lefs hard. 
any bodies, that will hardly melt, will fen; as iron in 
the forge. Bacon 
2. To grow lefs obdurate, cruel, or obftinate. 
e may /ften at the fight of the child; 
‘The filence often of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when {peaking fails. 
So’rrry. adv. [from /eft-] 
1. Without hardnefs. 
2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 
Solid bodies, if very /of?4y percuffed, give no found; as 
when a man treadeth very /of#t/y upon boards. Bacon. 
3- Not loudly. 
Ahab-rent his cloaths, and went /oftiy. 
In this dark filence /oftly leave the town, 
And tothe general’s tent direct your fteps. 
4. Gently; placidly. 
Death will difmifs me, 
And lay me foftly in my native duft, 
‘To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d truft. 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, 
And /eftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. 


5. Mildly; sonia a eee 
5 


Though pity /ftly plead within my foul, 
Yet ka muft Lee that I may bake sou great. 
SO'FTNER. n. f. [from /ef?.] 
1. That which makes fott. 
2. One who palliates. 
Thofe fofimers, and expedicnt-mongers, fhake their heads 
fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift. 
So’rtNgEss. 2. f. [from /o/?.] 
r. The quality of being foft. 
2. Quality contrary to hardnefS. 
Softnej/s cometh by the greater qusay of {fpirits, which 
ever induce yielding and ceffion ; and y the more equal {pread- ` 
ing 


Shake/p- 


x Kings. 
Dryden. 


and 
aCe 


SOI 
ing of the tangible 


parsi which thereby are more flidin 
following ; as in gold. , 


3- Mildnefs ; kindnefs. 
A wile man, when thereis a neceflity of expreffing any evil 
actions, fhould do it by a word that has a fecondary idea of 
kindnefs or /ofine/s ; or a word thatcarriesinitrebukeand fe- 
verity. Watts. 
4. Civility; gentlenefs. 
Improve thefe virtues, with 9 /oftae/s of manners, and a 
fweetnefs of converfation. D 
g. Effeminacy; vicious delicacy. - 
So long as idlenefs is quite fhut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonnefs, /oftne/s,and effeminacy are prevented ; 
and there is but little room for temptation. T: 


He was not delighted with the /ofine//es of the court, Clarend. 


6. "Timoroufnefs; pufilanimity. 


‘This virtue could not proceed out of fear or /eftne/s; for he 
was valiant and acti ` Bacon. 


ve. 
Saving a man’s felf, or fuffering, if with reafon, is virtues 
if without it, is /oftne/s, or obftinacy. Grew. - 
7. i mec contr to harfhnefs. 
° oftne/s of founds is diftin& from the exility of founds. Bac. 
3. Facility ; gentlenefs; candour; eafinefs to be affected. 

. Such was the ancient fimplicity and /ofinef of {pirit, which 
fometimes prevailed in the world, that they whofe words were 
even as oracles amongft men, feemed evermore loth to give ` 
a againft any thing publickly received in the church of 


od. Tooker o 
9» Mildnefs; meeknefs. 
For contemplation he and valour form’d, 


For /ofinefs fhe and {wéet attractive grace. Ailton. 
Her ftubborn look 
This /oftne/s from thy finger took. Waller. 


$ 
Sono. interj. re form of calling from a diftant place. 


Zo Sor. w. a. [pilian, Saxon; /oelen, old German; fouiller, 
French. = 


Sandys. 
Ailton. 


x. To foul; to dirt; to pollute; to fain; to fully. 
A filly man in fimple weeds forlorn, 
And foiled with duft of the long dried way. Spenfer. 
agg S fome hereticks have abufed this text, yet the fun 
is not Soi d in oS J ACO» 
j or 
Myfelf with fin, T chen but vainly toil. : 
{would not foil thefe pure ambrolial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. 
Bad fruit of knowled if this be to know, 
Which leaves us ndked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of pwity, 
Our wonted ornaments now /oil'd and ftain’d. Alton. 
One who cou’d n’t fora e o° th° felh come in, 
Licks the fil d earth, 
While reeking with a Er ma pae Ombit’s blood: gre. 
If the eye-gl be tinted ae ipera the {fmoke of a lamp ’ 
or torch to obfcure the light of the ftar, the fainterlight 
in the circumference of the ftar ceafes to be vifible, and the 
ftar, if the glafs be fufficiently oil with fmoke, appears 
fomething more like a mathematical point. - ° 
An abfent héro’s bed they fought to Jor 
An abfent hero’s wealth they made their ° Pope. 
2. To dung; to manure. 
Men now prefent, juft as they /or/ their ground, not that 
they love the dirt, but that they expect a crop. South. 
Soir. z. f: [from the verb. ] 
1. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs. 
By indi ways 
I met this crown; and I myfelf know well 
Flow troublefome it fat upon my head: 
“To thee it fhall defcend with better quiet 5 
For all the foi/ of the atchicvement goes 
‘With me into the earth. Shakefpeare. 
That would be a great /oi/in the new glofs of your mar- 


riage. À Shakefpeart. 
* Vexed I am with prane 
W hich give fome foil perhaps to my behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
I would have the foil of her fair rape 
Wipd off. Shake/peare. 
A lady’s honour muft be touch’d ` 
Which, nice as etmines, will not bear a foil. Dryden. 


2. [Sol, French ; /olum, Latin.] Ground; earth, confidered with 
relation to its vegetative qualities. 


Judgment may-be made of watets by the /oi/ w upon 
they run. ` . acon. 
Ffer fpots thou feet 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften’d foil. Milton. 


The firft caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is the fruitfulpefs 
of the fil, to produce the necefflaries and conveniéncies of 
life; notonly for the inhabitants, but for exportation. Swi/?. 
Land ; country. 

aa that with a Praal Toul m 

Leads difcontented fteps in reign foil, 
N? CXZXXXIV. 


3-. 


SOL 


This fair aliance fiall call home 

To high pramotions. 

O unexpected ftroké, worfe than of death ! 
Muit I thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 
‘Thee, native f/oil/ thefe happy walks and thades ; 
Fit haunts of gods. AMGilton. 

4. Dung; compott. 

The haven has been ftopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the fea has thrown into it; for all the /o// on that fide 
of Ravenna has been left there infenfibly by the fea. Addif. 

Improve land by manure, dung, and other fort of /oi/s: 


Afortimer. 
SOI LINESS. 7. £ from /oil.] Stain; foulneis. 
Make proof of the incorpotation of filyer and tin, whether 
it yield no /oiline/s more than filver. Bacor. 
SorLurRe. 2. /. [from _/7l.] Stain; pollution. 
He merits well to have her, 
Not making any fcruple of her /oilure. reer ak Pl 
To SOJOURN. V. n. [fejourner, French; /eggiornare, Italian. } 
To dwell any where foratime; to live as not at home; to 
inhabit as not in a fettled habitation. Almoft out of ufe. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
‘You will return and /ojourn with my fifter, 
Difmiffing half your train, come then tome. Shake/prare. 
Th’ advantage of his abfence took the king, 
And in the mean time /ajourn’d at my father’s. Shake/p- 
How comes it he is to /ojourn with you ? how creeps ac- 
quaintance? . Shake/peare. 
Here dwells he ; though he /ojeurn every where 
In progrefs, yet his ftanding houfe is here. ONE. 
The f/ojourning of Ifrael, whodweltin Egypt, was four hun~ 
dred and thirty years. fixed. xii 40. 
The foldiers firft aflembled at Newcaftle, and there /ejourned 
three days. 


Shatefpcar ew 


To fajourn in that land ý 
He comes invited.. Ailton. 


He who /gjeurns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 


abroad to the ftate of things at home. Atterbury. 
So JOURN. 2. f. Leur. French, fromthe verb.] A temporary 
refidence; a ual and no fectled habitation. his word was 


anciently accented on the laft fyllable: AZilton accents it indif- 


me 
e princes, France and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am’rous /gjourn. Shake/p. 
Thee I revifit now, $ 
Èfcap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfcure /ejourn. 
Scarce view’d the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jerufalem, few days 
Short fojourr. Ot 
So JOURNER. 2. /. [from Sijourn-] A temporary dweller. 
We are ftrangers djournears, as were al] our Fathers : 
our days on earth are as a fhadow. i 
Waves o’erthrew 
Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
W hile.with perfidious hatred they purfu’d 


Alton. 


x Ç Prez. xxix. 16. 


The Ajourners of Gothen. ~ Ailton. 

Not a night, or quick revolving year, 
Welcome an owner, not a fojourner. Dryden. 
To SOLACE. V. a. Glacier, old French ; folazzareĘ, ian; 


folatium, Latin.] o comfort; to ¢cheer; to amufe. 3 
We will with fome ir a7 paftime lace them. Shakefpeare. 
The birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods. Ailton. 
To So’LacE. vw. m To take comfort; to be recreated. ‘The 
neutral enfe is obfolete. 
Give me leave to go ; 


Sorrow would /olace, and my age would eafe. Shakef/p. 
One poor and sag child, ° 
But one thing to rejoice and /o/ace in, > 
And cruel death hath catch’d it from my fight. Sheke/peare- 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 
‘This fickly land might /olace as before. Shake/p. 
So’tace. n. f. [/e 


Jatium, Latin.) Comfort i paure 3 allevia- 
tions that which wives comfort or pl 
amufement. 
If we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
lad, -we are not to envy them this their /olace; we do not 
think it a duty of ours to be in every fuch thing their tor 
entors 


- Ffooker. 
Therein fat a lady freth and fair, 
Making {weet /o/ace to herfelf alone ; 
Sometimes fhe fu as loud ag lark in air, i 
Sometimes fhe laugh’d, tbat nigh her breath was gone. 
Spenfer. 


ure 5; recreation 5 


Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 


Solace in her return. Ailton. 
If I would delight my private hours 

With mufick or with poem, where fo foon 

Asin our native language can I 

That /olace f- Milton. 
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‘Though fight be loft, 
Life yet hath many /olaces, enjoy’d 
W here other fenfes want not their delights, 
At home in Ie¢ifure and domcftick cafe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 


Eye-fight expofes daily men abroad. Ailton. 

Through waters, and through fames I'll go, 
Suff’rer and /olace of thy woe. Prior. 
Dié. 


SOLANDER. n- fe [Joulandres, Fr.] A difeafe in horfes. 
CIAs. § adj. [folatre, French; /olaris, Latin.] 
x. Being of the fun. 

‘The corpufcles that make up the beams of light be olary 
effuviums, or minute particles of fome ethereal fubftance, 
thrufting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle. 

Inftead of golden fruits, 

By genial fhow’rs and /o/ar heat fupply’d, 

Untufferable winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren wafte. Blackm. 

2- Belonging to the fun. 
| They denominate fome herbs folar, andfomelunar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punétual in other records, concerning 
Jolary miracles. Brown’s Vulgar Errou:s. 
3- Born under or in the predominant influence of the fun. 
The cock was pleas’d to hear him fpeak fo fair, 
And proud befide, as /olar pcople are. ` Dryden. 
4- Meatured by the fun. 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of any folar 
month cannot fhew precifely an exa&t account ofthe moon, 
becaufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun and moon, 
and the number of days of-the olar months. fielder. 

Sotp. The preterite and participle paffive of /el/. 
Soup. n. f. [fouldee, old French. TZrevenx.] Military pays 
warlike entertainment. 
But were your will her fold to entertain, 
And number’d be amon knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, fhould you remain, 
And in her favour high be reckoned. `- Spenfer. 
So LDAN. 2. f. [for fultan.] “The emperor of the Turks. 
They at the /oldon’s chair defy’d the beft. Milton. 
So’rpANEL. 2. f. [foldenella, Latin.] A plant. 

It grows onthe Alps, and feveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. T hey are plants of humble 
arawd feldom'rifing above fix or eight inches high: their 
round'leaves grow clofe to the ground, from between which 
the fower-ftemsarife, each of which have four or five flowers, 
of a fine blu- colour, or of a fnow-white, which hang down, 
and are fhaped like bells. . Maer. 

To SO'LDER. v. a. [fouder, Fr. fildare, Ital. folidare, Latin. ] 
See SopER. 
x. To uniteor faften with any kind of metallick cement. 

A concave fphere of gold, filled with water, and /o/dered ups 
has, upon preffing the {phere with great force, let the water 
fqueeze through it, and ftand all over its outfide in multitudes 
of {mall drops like dew, without burfting or cracking the body 
of the gold. Newton. 

2. To mend‘; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to folder up a broken caufe, where- 

of their firft and laft difcourfes will fall afunder. looker. 
Wears ’twixt you twain would be 


As if the world fhould cleave, and that flain men. | 
Shakefp. 


Should folder up the rift. 
“Thou vifible god, 
That fould’reft clofe impoffibilities, 
And mak’ft them kifs ! Shake/p. 


Learn’d he was in med’c’nal lore 5 
For by his fide apouch he wore, 
Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, . 
‘That wounds nine miles point-blank would /older. Fdudibras. 
‘The naked cynick’s jar ne'er fames ; if broken, . 
"Tis quickly folder’d, or a new befpoken. Dryden. 
At the reftoration the prefbyterians, and other fects,did all 
unite and folder up their feveral fchemes, to join againft the 
church. — Swift. 
So’tpeErR. z. f. [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 
- Goldfmiths fay, the coarfeft ftuff ‘ 
Will ferve for folder well sna Swif?. 
SO'LDERER. 1. f: [from /elder,] ne that folders or mends. — 
SO’LDIER,. z. rA [ feldat, Fr. from folidarius, low Latin, of foli- 
dus, apiece of moncy, the pay ofa foldier ; /ouldée, French.] 
x. A fighting man ; a warriour. Originally one who ferved for pay. 


Your fifter is the better /oldier. Shake/peare. 
Good Siward, 
An older and a better /o/dier none. Shake/p. 


A fold er, 
Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour fudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 


Ev’n in the cannon’s mouth. , Shake/peare. 
‘This attempt 
I’m /oldier to, and will abide it with 
Shake/p- 


A frince’s courage. 


SOL 


I have nct yet forgot I am a king: 
If f have wrong`d thee, charge mie face to face; 
I have not yet forgot l am a fsidier. Dryden. 
2. It iş generally uled of the commmon men, as diftin&t from thé 
commanders. 
It were meet that any one, bcfore he cume to be a caprain 
fhould have been a /oldier. Spenser. 
So'LDIERLIKE. jad. [foldier and ée.] Martial; warlike. 
So’“LDIERLY. military 5; becoming a foldier j 
Although atthe firft they had fought with beaftly fury rather 
than any /oldterly difcipline, practice had now made them com- 
parable to the beit. Sidnes 
I will maintzin the word with my fword to be a feldierlike 
word, and a word of good command,  Shake'p, 
‘They according toa /oldi-rly cultom, in cafes of extremity 
by interchange of a kifs by every of them upon the fwords of 
others fealed a refolution to maintain the place. Hayward. 
Enemies as well as friends confefled, that it was as /old erh 
an action as had been performed on either fide. Clarendon, 
So'LDIERSHIP, 2. /. [from/oldier.] Military chara&ter; mar- 
tial qualities? behaviour becoming a foldier. 
‘Thy-father and myfelf in friendfhip 
Firft tried our foldterfhip - he did look far 
‘Into the fervice of the time, and was 


Difcipled of the brav ft. Shakefp. 
By fea you throw away 

The abfolute /ldierfip you have by land, 

Diftra& your army, which doth moft confift 

Of war-mark’d footmen. Shake/peare 
So’rpigery. 2. /. [from /oldier.] i 
I1. A body of military men; foldiers colleétively. 

The Memphian /ol/diery, 
That fwell’d the Erythrean wave, when wall’d, 
‘The unfroze waters marvelloufly ftood. Philips. 


I charge not the /c/diery with ignorance and contempt of 

learning, withoutallowing exceptions, Swift. 
2. Soldierfhip ; martial fkill. 

Offering him, if he would exercife his couragein /o/diery, 
he would commit fome charge unto him under his lieurenant 
Philanax. Sidney. 

Sore. 2. f- [/folum, Latin.] 
1. T he bottom of the foot. 

' I will only be bold with Benedi& for his company ; for 
from „the crown of his head to the fole of his foot he is all 
mirth. Sbake/p. 

Tickling is moft in the /2/es of the feet: the caufe is the 
rareneis of being touched there. . za Bacon. 

The foals of the fect have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the ftomach; as going wet-fhod, to thofe that 
ufe itnot, affeéteth both. Bacon. 

Such refting found the /a/e of unbleft feet. Ailton, 

In the make of the camel’s foot, the /o/e is flat and broad, 
being very flefhy, and covered only with a thick, foft, and 
fomewhat callous fkin ; but very fit to travel in fandy places. 

i -Ray on the Creation. 
2. The foot. j 
‘To redeem thy woful] parent’s head 

From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread, 

Haft wander’d through the world now long a day, 

Yet ceafeft not thy weary //es to lead. 

3- The bottom of the fhoe. 
' | Nay, gentle Romeo, we muft have you dance. 

— Not I, believe me: you have dancing fhoes, 

_ With nimble fales. Shakefp. 

A trade that, I hope, I may ufe with- a fafe confcience ; 
which is, indeed, fir, a mender of bad /olcs. 
of her fhoe. Shake/peare’s Julius Cafer. 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button.--Nor the foes 

Shake/peart, 

-The caliga was a military fhoe, with a very thick /o/e, tied 

atove the inftep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot. 
4- The part of any thing that touches the ground. 

‘The ftrike-block is a plan fhortar than the jointer, having 

its fole made exactly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the fhoot- 


Spenfer. 


ing of a fhort joint. Moxn. 
Elm is proper for mills, /c/esof wheels, and pipes- 
Mortimer. 
5. A kind of fea-fith. . 
Of flat fifth, rays, thornbacks, foles, and flowks. Carew. 


To Sore. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To furnifh with foles : as, 


to fole a pair of fhees. 
His feet were /oled with a treble tuft of a clofe {fhort tawney 
down. Grew. 


SOLE. adj. [fel, old French folus, Latin.] 
1. Single; only. 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is no /ēle judge 
but only one: fay not to others, receive my fentence, when 
their authority is above thine. Flooker 

Orpheus every where expreffled the infinite and fo'e power of 
one God, though he ufed the name of Jupiter. Raleigh. 

‘To me fhall be the glory /o/e among 
Th’ infernal pow’rs. Adelte 
A rattli 
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A rattling tempeft throucrh the branches went, 
That ftripp’d them bare, and one /o/¢ way they rent. Dryd. 
He, Js in power, at the beginning iaid, 
Let fea and air, and earth and heav’n he made: 
And it was fo; and when he fhal! ordain 
In other fort, has but to fpexk again, 
And they fhall be no more. 
2. [In law.] Not married. 
Some others are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himfelf be jo/e and unmarried. Ayliffe. 
So’/recism. n. f. [ corcimioucs. ] Unfitnefs of one word to 
another; impropriety in language. A _ barbarifm may be in 
one word, a folecifm muft be of more. 
There is fearce a /folecifom in writing which the beft author is 
not guilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 


Prior. 


fome manufcript. Addifon. 
So'LELY. adv. [from /ole.] Singly; only. 
ou knew my father well, and in him me, 
Left /o/ely heir to all his lands. Shake/peare. 
‘This night’s great bufinefs 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give /olely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Shake/peare. 


‘That the intemperate heat of-the clime /o/e/y occafions this 

complexion, experience admits not. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not /:/e/y, upon finners of 

the firftrate, who have caft off all regard for piety. Atterbury. 
SO’/‘LEMN. adj. seer French ; /olemms, Latin.] s 

I. Anniverfary; o ferved once a year with religious ceremonies. 

The worthip of this image was advanced, and a _/olemmn fup- 


plication obferved every year. Stillingficete 
2. Religioufly grave. 
is hol Afilton. 


rites and l kaiini feaíts profan’d. 
3. Awful; ftriking with ferioufnefs. i 
Then ’gan he loudly through the houfe to call, 
But no one cafe to anfwer to his cry ; 
‘There reigned a folemn filence over all. Spenfer- 
‘To *fwage with | iina touches troubled thoughts. Milt. 
Nor then the /o/esnm nightingale ceas’d warbling. AZ/ton. 
4. Grave; affectedly ferious. ; 

When Steel refle&ts upon the many /olemn ftrong barriers 
to o%r fucceffion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanifh- 
eth: fo do I, provided the epithet /olemnm goes for nothing; 
becaufe though T have heard of a /olemn day, anda _/olemn cox- 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a folemn barrier. Swift. 

O anata a. Sf- [folemnité, French; from Soiemn.] 
x. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 
Great was the caufe ; our old /elemnities 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife ; 

But fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

‘Thefe grateful honours to the god of day. 

2. Religious ceremony. 
3- Aw ceremony or proceffion. 
The lady Conftance, 

Some fpeedy meffenger bid repair 

To our /olemnity. 

The moon, like to 2 filver bow, 

New bent in heaven, fhall behold the night 

OF our /olemmities. 

‘There may be great danger in ufing cc 
churches, at arraignments, plays, and /olemnities. Bacon. 

What fun’ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee, | 

When rifing from his bed he views the fad folemnity! Dryd. 

Though the forms and /o/emnities of the laft judgment may 
bear fome refemblance to thofe we are acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceeding fhall be very different. Atterbury. 

4. Manner of acting awfully ferious. , 

With much more fkilful cruelty, and horrible /olemnity, he 

caufed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sid. 
5. Gravity; fteady ferioufnefs. k , J 

The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spaniards fhews itfelf in 

the /olemnity of their language. 7 Addifon. 
6. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelinefs ; fober dignity. 

A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above others; to whom 
though the higheft praife be attributed by the moft, yet fome 
think he wanted /olemne/s. Totton. 

7. Affected A Jr 
Prithce, irgilia, turn the /o/emne/s out o door, 

And go along with us. Shakefpeare. 

This fpeech ended witha /olemnity of accent. Fem. Quixote. 

SoLEMNIZA‘’TION. 7. f. [from /elemnize.] “The act of tolem- 

nizing; celebration. ss 

Soon followed the /slemnization of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, with whom he re- 
ceived the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon. 

To SO’LEMNIZE. V. a. [ folemnifer, French; from /o/emmn. ] 
x. ‘I’o dignify by particular formalities; to cclebrate. z 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his obfequies 
being no more /olemnized by the tears of his partakers than the 
blood of his enemies. Sidney- 

Baptifm to be adminiftred in one place, and marriage folem- 
nized in anothcr. ockere 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 
fuch compoflitions in 


5. To 


1. Importunity; act 


SOL 


Then *gan they fprinkle all the parts with wine, 
And made great fealt to sslemnuize that day. Spenfer's 


“Ihe multitude of the ceieltial hoft were heard to folemn zé 
his miraculous biith. Boyle. 


‘Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to so/emn ge this feaft. Afi ton. 
2. To perform retigioufly once a year. 

WV hat comimandinent the Jews had to celebrate their feaft 
of dedication is never fpoken of in the law, yet jolemniged 
even by our Saviour himfelf. Hooker. 

So’LEMNLY. adv. [from /clemn.] 
1. With annual religious ceremonies. 


2. With formal! gravity and ftatelinefs. 
There are, in points of wifdom and {ufaciency, thet do 


nothing or little very /olc:naly. Bacon. 
3- With formal ftate. 
I.et him land, 
And /o-emnly fec him fet cn to London. Shahke/p. 
4- With affected gravity. 
The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 
In corners, with feleéted friends, withdraw; 
Therein deaf murmurs /olemnly are wile, 
Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Dryden. 


$. With religious ferioufnefs. 

‘To demonftrate how much men are blinded by thcir own 

partiality, I do /olemmly affure the reader, that he is the only 

erfon from whom I ever heard that objection. Swift. 

To SOLI'CIT. v. a. [ Jolicito, Latin. ] 
1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourfelf of an 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heay’n an 
Solicit for it ftraight. 

We heartily /olictt 

Your gracious felf to take on you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land. 

How he /olicits heav’n 

Himfelf beit knows; but ftrangely vifited people, 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shake/peare. 

‘This in obedience hath my daughter fhewn me, 
And, more above, hath his /o/icitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means and place, 

All given to mine ear. 

Did I requeft thee, Maker! from my clay, 
‘To mold me man? Did I /of/fcit thee 
From darknefs to promote me? Afiltor. 

The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove, 

As to /clicit me with lawlefs love. Dryden. 

2. To call to action; to fummon; to awake; to excite. 
This fupernatural /:Ziciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount 
Her nat’ral graces, that extinguifhb art. Shake/p- 

‘That fruit /olictted her longing eye. Afilton. 
Sounds and fome tangible qualities lfert their proper fenfes, 

and force an entrance to the mind. ocke. 

He is "iets by popular cuftom to indulge himfclf in for- 
bidden liberties. Rogers. 

3- To implore; to afk. 

With that fhe wept again, ’till he again /o/iciting the conclu- 
fion of her ftory, then muft you, faid fhe, know the ftory of 
Amphialus. Sidney. 

4- To attempt; to try to obtain. 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleafures, and /o/icit new. 
ifturb ; to difquiect. A Latinifm. 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. 
I find your love, and would reward it too ; 

But anxious fears /olicit my weak breaft. 

SOLICITA tion. 2. /. (from /c/icit.] 
of importuning. 
I can produce a man 

Of female feed, far abler to refift 

All his /esicitations, and at length 

All his vaft force, and drive him back to hell. Ad lict. 

2. Invitation ; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, by acon- 

{ftant /oliciration of their fenfes, draw the mind contfiar:t!y to 


crime; 
grace, 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 


Shakef care. 


Shake/peare. 


Po," ¢. 
Ad. iton = 
Dryden. 


them. Locke. 
SOLICITOR. n.f. [from foticit.] 
1. One who petitions for another. 
Be merry, Caffio; 
For thy /eleitor fhall rather die, 
Than give thy caufc away. Shale/p- 


Honeft minds will confider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perfon who applics himfelf to them, and make the juftice 
of his caute the moft powerful /esieiter in his behalf. 

Addifen. 
2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs which is done by 
attorneys in other courts. 

For the king’s attorney and /olicfitor general, their continual 
ufe for the king’s fervice requires men every way fi Baccn- 


E 
SOLICITOUS. 
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SOLICITOUS. adj. [ felicitus, Latin. ] Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly ab.ut before that which caufes 
anxiety ; fometimes for ar of. For is proper before fomething 
to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not folicitous of the opi- 
pion and cenfures of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 
Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not /olicitous for 
the future. | Taylor. 
‘The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
endugh /olicitous to finifh the fortifications. Clarendon. 
In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marvelloufly felicitous, there arofe a quettion. Clerend. 
T hey who were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws were /olicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufed from, if that defign had not been inview, to accom- 
plifh which he was /olicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 
‘There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
In council fat, felicitous what chance 


Might intercept their emperour fent. Ailton. 
Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy, 
Milton. 


Solicitous and blank, he thus began. 

No man is felicitous about the event of that which he has in 

his power to difpofe of. South. 

“You have not only been careful of my fortume, the effect 

of your noblenefs, but you have been /olicttous of my reputa- 

tion, which is that of yeur kindnefs. Dryden. 
‘The tender dame, /elicitcus to know 

Whether her child: fhould reach old age or no, 

Confults the fage Tirefias. ' Addifon. 
SoxLi’crTOUSLyY. ade. [from /elicitous.] Anxioufly; carefully. 
The medical art being converfant about the health and life 

of man, doétrinal errours init are to be  falicitoufly avoided. Boylez 

He would furely have as /olicitou/ly promoted their learning, 

as ever he obftructed it. Decay of Piety. 
SOLCITUDE. 2. f- [ folicitude, Latin. ] Anxiety 5 careful- 
nefs. a 
In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their /e/icitude and outward fhews, 
and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 
If they would but provide for eternity with the fame folici- 
tude, and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. me Tillotfon. 

They are to be known bya wonderful /olicitude for the re- 

putation of their friends. men Tatler. 
SOLI'CITRESS. 7. f. [Feminine of folicitor.] A woman who 
petitions for another. 


I had the moft earneft /olicitre/s, as well as the faireft; and 


nothing could be refufed to my lady aros Dryden. 
SO’LID. adj. [ folidus, Latin; /elide, rench.] 
x. Not liquid; not fluid. - 
Land that ever burn’d 

With /lid, as the lake with liquid fire- Milton. 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; denfe. 
I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that fhake the /olid ground. Dryden. 


Having all the geometrical dimenfions. 
In a folid foot are 1728 folid inches, 
rain water- 


- St > firm. val ` - 
"e T. he duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man- 


ner, which makes it look very folid and majeftick. Addifon. 
. d; not weakly. 
ai Wer cartons Seve themfelves to fcience, they fhould be well 


afflured of a folid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. Watts. 


. Real; not em . true; not fallacious. : 
s This might Picsty fober and wife men, not with foft and 
{pecious words, but with pregnant and /olid reafons. K. Charies. 


u 
‘The earth may of folid good contain 
More plenty haa ee (in. Milton. 
7. Not light; not fuperficial ; 
‘Thefe, wanting wit, aff 
folid men 3 and a /olid man is, 
fool. i 
5 _ n. £ VIn pbyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 
i Tr a ind’ ok imple olidi of our body are perhaps 
{trial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Arb. 
Lat. from /olid.] 


3- 


weiching 76 pound of 
z =a Arbuthnot. 


rave ; profound. ee 

ravi and go by the name o 
rà nlain Engitfh, a folid folemn 
Dryden. 


. merely terre p of 
So.irpiry. 2. f. [folidite, Fr. foliditas, 
x. Fulnefs of matter ; not hollownefs. 

2. Firmnefs; hardnefs ; compactnefs 5 denfity. i 
‘That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call folidity. Locke. 
The ftone itfelf, whether naked or invefted with carth, is 
not by its /clidity fecured, but wafhed down. e 
3- Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; iftellectual ftrength ; certainty. 
The moft known rules are placed in fo beautiful a light, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, ftill more convinced of their 


truth and /clidity. Addifon. 


Woodward. - 


SO L 


His fellow-peers have attended to his eloquence, anJ have 

been convinced by the /c/idity of his rcafoniny. rier. 
So'LIDLY. adv. [from /olid.] 
1. Firmly; denfely ; compactly. 
2. Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know /¢/id/y the main end 
he is in the world for. Divéy. 

I look upon this as a fufficicnt ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which I defy the fubileft 
atheift in the world /olidly to anfwer; namely, that it is good 
to be fure. South, 

So'LI DN Ess. n. /. [from /olid.] Solidity; firmnefs; denfity. 

It beareth rnilsletoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs and 
Jolidnejs of the wood and pith of the oak. Ba on, 

It is built with that unufual /o/idne/s, that it feems he intended 
to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to conteft with the iron 
teeth of time. Ficwel. 

Sorrpu’nGuLous. adj. [ folidus and ungula, Latin.] Whole- 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, tbat an horfe and all 
Jolidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which we 
find repugnant unto reafon. ` Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

SOLIFI'DIAN. 7. f. [Jous and fides, Latin.] One who iuppofes 
only faitb, not works, neceilary to juftihcation. 

t may be juftly feared, that the title of fundamentals, being 
ordinarily confined to the doctrines of faith, hath occafioncd 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of folsfidians have ftumbled, and fallen irreverfibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond, 

SoLI'LOQUY. n. f: [ folileque, Fr. folus and loguor, Lat.} A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a /oliloguy : Solomon is the perfon that 
fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author ; but he tells us 


very often what others fay to him. Pricr. 
He finds no refpite from his anxious grief, 
Then feeks from his /ol:loguy relief. Garth, 


If I fhould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 

allowed the comfort of /olsloguy. Speéiator. 

SO'LIPEDE. 2-/. [ folus and pedes, Lat.] An animal whofe feet 
are not cloven. 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horfes, afies, and 
mules, are in mighty number. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

SOLITAIRE. 2. f. [ folitaire, French.] 
2. A reclhife; a hermit. 
-~ Often have I been going to take poffeffion: of tranquillity, 
when your converfation has fpoiled me for a /olitaire. Pope. 
2. An @rnament for the neck. 
So’LITARILY. adv. [from /elitary.] In folitude; with lone- 
linefs ; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift folitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub- 
{ift with it. Hooker, 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell /e/itarily in the wood. Mic. vii. 14. 

So’/LiTARINEssS. 7. f. [from /olitary.] Solitude; forbearance 
of company ; habitual retirement. 

‘There is no caufe to blame the prince .for fometimes hear- 
ing them: the blame-worthinefs is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to /elitarine/s than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubje& yourfelf to /elitarine/s, the fly encmy that doth 


moft feparate a man from well doing. Sidney, 
At home in wholfome /dlitarine/s, 
My piteous foul began the wretchednels 
OF fuitors at the court to mourn, Donne, 


SO'LITARY. adj. [ folitaire, French; folitarius, Latin. ] 


1. Living alone; not having company. 
hofe rare and /olitary, thefe in flocks. MM lion. 
Satan explores his /ol/rtary flight. Ailton. 
Him fair Lavinia 
Shall breed in groves to lead a /oistary life. Dryden. 


2. Retired; remote from company. 

In refpe& that it is /olitar,,1 like it very well; but in refpe& 

that it is private, it is a very vile life. Shakefpeare. 
3. Gloomy; difmal. 

5 Let that night be //itary, let no joyful voice come therein. Fob. 

- Single. 

ai Nor did a /elitary vengeance ferve: the cutting off one head 

is not enough; the eldcit fon muft be involved. K. Charles. 

Relations rR J relieve each other, their mutual con- 
currences fupporting their /ċlitary inítabilities. Brown, 

SOo'LITARY. 2./. [from the adjective.] One that lives alone; 
an hermit. 

You defcribe fo well your heremitical ftate of life, that 
none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a 
cave with a fpring, or any of the accommodations that befit 
a folitary. Pope. - 

So LITUDE. 2. f. [ folitude, French; /olitudo, 
xr. Lonely life; ftate of being alone. 

It had been hard to have put more truth and untruth toge- 
ther, in few words, than in that fpecch ; whofoevers is delighted 


with /olitude, is either a wild beaft or a god. sass 
at 


Latin. ] 


SO L 


What calf thou /olitude ? Is not the earth 
With various ‘living creatures, and the air, 
Replenifh’d, and all thefe at thy command 
‘To come, and play before thee ? Afii on. 
Such only can enjoy tbe country who are capable of think- 
ing when they are there: then they are prepared for folitude, 


and in that /o/itude is prepared for them. Dryden. 
2. A lonely place; a defert. 
So’LLaAR. 2. f- eres low Latin.] A garret. 
Some {kilfully drieth their hops ona kel, 
And fome on a fèllar, oft turning them wel. Tuffer. 


SOLO. n.f: peman] `A tune played by a fingle inftrument. 
So LOMON’S af- n.f. A plant. 

So’tomon’s Seal. z. f. [ pohgonatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SO’/LSTICE. n.f- [(/feutice, French; folffitizm, Latin.] 

x. The point beyond which the fun does not go; the tropical 
oint; the point at which the day is longeft in Summer, or 
orteft in Winter. 

2. is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer folftice, 

7 he fun, afcending unto the northern figns, begetteth firft 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
felftiice he intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 


cvcen upon declination. Brown, 
Let the plowmen’s prayer 
Be for moitt fali/ftices, and inters fair. May- 


SOLSTI'TIAL. adj. [ folficial, French; from folftice.] 
x. Belonging to the folftice. 
Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after the equi- 
noétial and /olffitial points, by-this obfervation alone, are ex- 


empted a hundred days. Brqwn. 
2. Happening at the folftice. 
From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
Solfitial Summer’s heat. Ailton. 


The fields labour’d with thirft; Aquarius had not fhed - 

His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Solftitial the green herbs. l Philips- 
So’LVIBLE. adj. [from fólve.] Poffible tọ be cleared by reafon 

or inquiry. l š 

Intelle&tive memory I call an a&ł of the intelle&ĝive faculty, 
becaufe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not /o/wrb/e. . | &Tale. 
SOo'LUBLE. adj. [ folubilis, Latin.] . Capable of diffolution or 
feparation of parts. 
Sugar is a fal oleofum, being /olub/e in water and fufible in 


fire. . Ar buthnat. 
SOLUBILITY. #./. [from /olub/e.]. Sufceptivenefs of fepara- 
tion of parts. - 


“This cannot account for the indiflolvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and /oludifity of others. .Glanv. 


To SOLVE..-v. a. [ felve, Latin.] ‘To clear; to explain; tq — 


untie an intellectual knot. 
He would /o/we high difpute 


With conjugal carefies. Ailton, 
Do thon, my foul, the deftin’d period wait, 

When God fhall vwe the dark. decrees of fate 5 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, i 

And make all wife and beautiful appear- Tickell. 


It is mere trifling to raife objeflions, merely for the fake of 
an{wering and /olwing them, . atts. 
So'irvency. 2. /. [from /e/yent.] . Ability to pay. 
SO’LVENT. adj. (/elwens, Latin.] 
x. Having the power to caufe diffolution, 
When diffolved in water, it is not by the eye diftinguifh+ 
able from the /olwent body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 
2. Able to pay debts contracted.. 
So’LuND-GoosE. #.f. A fowl. 
A folund-goofe is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
goofe, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed 5 his wings 


alfo much longer, being two yards over, Grew. 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a /oland-goo/e. Cleaveland, 


SOoLU’'TION. n.f. [ /olution, French; /olyiso, Latin.] 
1. Difruption; breach ; disjunétion ; feparation. 
In all.bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
felution of continuity. Bacon, 
2: Matter diffolved ;- that which contains any thing diffolved. 
Aretzus, to procure fleep, recommends a /olution of opium 
in water to foment the forehead. Arbuthnot. 
When falt of Tartar per deliguium, poured into the /o/ution 
of any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down 
to ‘the bottom of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid particles are attraéted more ftrongly by the 
fait of tartar than by the metal, and by the ftronger attraction 
o from the metal to the falt of tartar? Newton, 
3» folution of a doubt; removal of an intellectual difficulty, 
Something yet of doubt remains, 


Which only thy lution can refolve. Milton. 
They give the reins to wand’ring thoughts, 

*Till by their own perplexities involv’d, 

They ravel more, {till lefs refolv’d, 

But never find felf-fatisfying /o/utjon, Milton, 


Ne CXXXY, 


SOM 


With hope and fear 
‘The woman did the new /elution bear; 
“Fhe man diffides in his own augury, 
Ard doubts. Dryden. 
‘This will inftru€&t you to give a plainer /o/ntion of any diffi- 
culties that may attend the theme, and refute objections. Waits, 
So’LuTive. adj. [from /elve, Latin.] Laxative; caufing re» 
laxation. 
‘Though it would not be fo abfterfive, opening, and /o/utive 
as mead, yet it will be more lenitive in fharp difeafes Bacon. 


SOMATO'LOGY. 2. f. [cop pæ and Afyw.] The doédirii.e of 
bodies. 
Some. A termination of many adjectives,’ which denote qua- 


lity or property of any thing. It is generally joined with 4 
fubftantive: as gamefome. [ Jaam, Dutch.j 
SOM. adj. [pom, yum, Saxon; fums, Gothick; fum, Germ. 

fom, Danith; Jom, fommig, Dutch. ] 
x. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found /eme freth 
water. Kaleigh, 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let mé leave fome of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii, 

Firft go with me fome few of you, and fee the place, and 
how it may be made convenient fur you; and then fend for 
your fick. . Bacon, 

3- Certain perfons. Some is often ufed abfolutely for fome 
people; part: ; l 
Some to the fhores do fly, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 
But running from, all to deftruétion hye. Daniel 
Not in the neighbouring moon as fome have dream’d. AZ#/t, 
Your edicts fome reclaim from fins, 
But moft your life and. bleft example wins, 
4- Some is oppofed to fome, or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treafure, in fo great o¢cafions of 

difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 

now fome, and then orme, it is no great impoverifhment to her 

coffers. Sp. nfers 

5. It is added to a number, to fhew that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with 4 ftrong ftorm /ome eight leagues to 
the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander tq 
take a port, 3 ' Raleigh. 

At the higher end of a creek, Milbraokķ lurketh between 
two hills, a village of -/ome eighty houfes. - Carew. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the objeét is at fome good diftance. Bacon, 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice for ¢ 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Buloigne. Bac, 

The number flain on the rebels part were /ome two thoux 


Dryden. 


fand. . Bacon, 
He bore away the prize to the admiration of Jemne hune 
dreds. ` ffddijon, 
Your goòd-natur’d gods, they fay, 
Defcend fome twice or thrice a-day. Prier, 
Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 
At night aftronomers agree, 
‘The evening has the day bely’d, 
And Phyllis is fome forty-three. Pricr. 
6. One; any without determining which. 
The pilot of /ome {mall night-founder'd fkiff. Milton. 


So’MEBODY. n, f: [Jome and body. ] 
I. One; not no ys aperfon indifcriminate and undetermined, 
O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to /omebody. ; Shake/peare- 
Jefus faid fomebody hath touched me; for I perceive that vir- 
tue is gone out of me. . Lu, viii. 46g 
If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhat or /ome- 
body : who fhould they be? Is it againft wild beafts? No. It 


is againft fuch routs and fhoals of people as have utterly deger 

nerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 
We muft draw in fomebcdy, that may ftand 

"T wixt us and danger, : Denbam. 


‘The hopes that what he has muft come to f/emebody, and 
that he has no heirs, have that effect, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addifon. 

2, A perfon of confideration. 
heudas rofe up, boafting himfelf to be /omebody. ACIS V, 


So” e reS ady. [rumpeal, Saxon.] In fome degree. Obe 
foletė. : : 
Siker now I fee thou barge te of fpite, 
All for thou lackeft fomedele theirdelight. Sperfer- 


So’MERSAULT, 2 7: f: ciega is the corfuption. Sommer, a 
SOMERSET. beam, an “ult, French, a leap.] A leap 
by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and turns 
over his head. : 
So’mEHOW. gdj: -[ feme and how.] One way of other; I know 

not how. <2 
The veficular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, that, by their action upon one another, they 
may be [welled /ọzzehow, fo as to fhorten the length of every 
fibril, i 5 Ch: ffy 
24 Q Bo METHI> Qe 


SOM 
3O{/METHING. n. f- [pumSinz, Saxon. ] 
t} Not nothing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter- 
indeterminate. 
When fierce Bavar 
Did from afar the Britifh chicf behold, 
Betwixt defpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Some:hbing within his warring bofom roll’d. Prisr.. 
The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
{fmall, in refpeét of that of the heart; but it is fill me- 
thing. Arbuthno:. 
You’ll fay the whole world has /omething to do, fomething to 
talk of, /emcthing to with for, and /emething to be employed 
about; but pray, it all thefe /omethings together, and what is 


the furn total but juft nothing. Pote. 
Here fhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where namclefs fomethings in their caufes fleep. Pope. 
2. More or lefs. 
S-mething yet of doubt remains. Mision. 
_ Years following years fteal jomething ev'ry day, 
R leaft they fteal us from ourfelves away. Pope. 
3. Part. l 
Something of it arifes from our infant ftate. 


Watts. 
4. Diftance not great. 5 

I will acquaint you with the perfect fpy ©’ th’ time; for’t 

muft be done to night, and /omethi-g from the palace. Shake;p. 
So’METHING. adu. In fome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was /omething dif- 
couraged by a new pain falling fome days after upon his elbow 
on the other fide. Lemj le. 

So’METIME. adv. [Jome and time.] Once; formerly. 
hat art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

Jn which the majefty of buried Denmark 

Did f enetiane march ? Shake/feare. 

Good fonetime queen, prepare thee hence for France. S4. 
So’METIMES. adv. [ Jome and times.) 
1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

"T will render me more equal, /ometime fuperior. Milton. 

Tt is good that we fometimes be contradicted, and that we 
always bear it well; for perfect peace cannot be had in this 
world. ; Taylor. 

2. At one time, oppofed to /ometimes, or to another tirne. 

The body paffive is better wrought upon at fomeltimes than 
at others. Bacon. 

Sometimrs the one, and fometimes the other, may be a 
upon in thefe fcripture defcriptions. a urnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but /ometimes mixes trivial 
things with thofe of greater moment: /ometimes alfo, though 
not often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has faid 
enough, Dryden. 

So/MEWHAT. n. f [ fome and what.] 
1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain what. 
Upon the fea 7 tial methought did rife 

Like blucifh mifts. Dryden. 

He that fhuts his eyes againft a fmall light, on purpofe to 
avoid the fight of {mcwhat that difpleafes him, would, for 
the fame reafon, fhut them againft the fun. Atterbury. 

2. More or lefs. | A 

Concerning every of thefe, Jomewhat Chrift hath com- 
manded, which muft he kept ’till the world’s end: on the con- 
trary fide, in every of them /omewsat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. — looker. 

Thefe falts have emewhat of a nitrous‘tafte, bút mixt with 
a fmatch of vitriolick. Grew. 
3- Part greater or lefs. x 

Somewhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in'this transfufion, 

and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. „Dryden. 
So’/MEWHAT. adv. In fome degree. ; 

Holding of the breath doth help /omewhat to ceafe the hic- 
cough. Bacon. 

Ha is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole; yet thefe imperfections hinder 
not our compaffion. Dryden. 

So’MEWHERE. adv. [ fomeand where.] In one place or other 5 
not nowhere. 
Hopelefs and forelorn 

‘They are return’d, and /omewhere live obfeurely. Denham. 

Compreffiing two prifms hard together, that their fides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might Somewhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which the touched to 
become abfolutely tranfparent, as if they had there. been one 
continued piece of glafs. > ~ 3 a j Newton. 

Does fomething ftill, and /omewhere yet remain, 


Reward or punifhment? Prior. 

OFf the dead we muft fpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden fays /omewh.re, peace be to its manes. s Pope. 

So’mEWHILE. 2. f. [ fome and while.] Once; for atime. ut 
of ufe. 
Though under colour of the fhepherds fomewhbiles 

‘There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 

‘That often devoured their own fheep, 

Aad often the fhepherd that did ’em keeps Spenfer. 


SON 


SoMNVFEROUS. aly. [ fomnifere, Fr. fomnifer, Latin. } Caufiag 

fleep; procuring fleen; foporiferous; dormitive. 
1 with for fome fomnifercus potion, that might force me t 

fleep away the intermitted time, as it docs with men in for- 
row. TF alton. 

SOMNIŽFICK. aj. [ fomnus and fa:io. Latin.) Caufing fleep. 

So/MNOLENCY. z. j. [ j/omnolentia, Latin.] Sleepinets; incli- 
nation to fleep. 

SON. n.f: [ fasus, Gothick; yuna, Saxon; fobn, German; 
fon, Swedith ; fore, Dutch; fyn, Sclavonian. } 

1. A male born of one or begotten by one; correlative to father 
or mother, 

She had a fen for her cradle, ere fhe had a hufband for her 

bed. . Shakefpeare. 
Caft out this bondwoman and per et: Gen xxi. tc. 
He compares the affeGliion of the Divine Being to the indul- 

gence of a wife father, who would have his Jors exercifed with 


labour and pain, that they may gather ftrength. Addifon. 
2. Defcendant however diftant: as, the fons of Adam. 
I am the fon of the wife, the fon of ancient kings. Jf xix. 


3- Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a confeffor to 
his penitent. 


Be plain, good Zn, and homely in thy drift; 


Riddling confeffion finds but riddling fhrift, Shake/peare. 
4» Native of a country. 

Britain then 

Sees arts her favage fons controul. Pope. 


5. The fecond perfon of the Trinity- 
If thou be the /oz of God, come down. 
6. Produ&é of any thing. 
Our imperfe@ticns prompt our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we are fons of earth. Brown. 
Earth’s tall fors, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
' Their parents undecaying flrength declare. 
7. In feripture, fexs of pride, mad A 
quality. *Tis a Hebraifm. 
‘This new fav’rite 


Afat. XXVii. 40. 


Blackmore. 
us of light, denoting fome 


Of heav’n, this man of clay, Jòn of defpite. Ailton. 
Son-IN-LAW. 2. [f One married to one’s daughter. 
If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 
Your /on-in-/aw is far. more fair than black. Shakefpeare. 
_& foreign /en-in-law fhall come from far, , 
Wh ete race fhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryden. 


So'NSHIP. z. /. [from fon.] Filiation; the character of à fon. 
The apoftle to the Hebrews makes afflictions not only in- 
cident but neceflary to Chriftianity, the badge and cognizance 


of: fon/hip. ', i ; Decay of Piety. 
SONALI n. f- [Italian.] A tune. y , 
.He whiftled a Scotch.tune;,and an Italian onata. —dddifon. 
= Could Pedro; think you, make no trial 
Of a fonata‘on his E 
Unlefs he had the total gut, 
Whence every firing at firft was cut. 
SONG. 2./. [from.xerungen,; .Saxon.] 
x. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 
Noife other than the found‘of dance and /ong. 
He firft thinks fit no fonnetfer advance 
His cenfure: farther -than the fong or dance. 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 
Pardon, goddefs of the night, 
Thofe that flew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, , with /ongs of. woe, 
Round about his ‘tomb they go! 
. In her days ev’ry man fhall fing 
' The merry fong of peace:to all his neighbours. 
3- A poems layi; rain. -. ` 
- ‘The bard that firft adorn’d our native tongue, 
Tun’d to hisjBritifh lyre this ancient /ong. 


4- ipia” AA 
i 


Pricr. 


Ailton. 
Dryden. 


Shakefpeare 
Shike/p 


poely 
s fubje& for heroick /org pleas d me. 


Mijton. 
INames.memorable löng, 
If there be force in virtue, or in fong- Pope, 
5. Notes of birds. . AOR 
The lark, the meffenger of day, 
Saluted in her: f/amg the, morning grey. Dryden, 


6. An old SonG. -A trifle. z : i 
- Ido not intend te be thus put. off with an old fong. More. 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honours, was 
forced by a cobler to :refign all for an old fong. Addifon, 
So’NcisH adj..[from fong j}. Containing fongs; confiftingeo 
fongs. A low word. - - 
he jongif> part. muft abound in.the foftnefs and variety of 
numbers, its intention being to pleafe the hearing. j 
So'NGSTER. 7z. f: [ from fire J] A finger. Ufed of. human 
fingers, it is a word of flight contempt. 
The pretty jong/fers of the Spring, with their various not 
did feem to welcome him as he pafied. Hows 
Some fəngflers can no more fing in any chamber but theif 
own, than fome clerks read in any book but their own. 
| L Eflrange- 
Either fong/fer holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. Dryden. 
SO/NGSTRESF 


So’ncsTReEss. 2. /. [from /azzg.] A female finger. 
Through the foft filence of the liftening nights 
The fober-fuited Sons ftrd® triils her Jay. 
SO/NNET. 2./. [/fernet, French; fonetto, Italian. ] 
x. A fhort poem confifting of fourteen lines, of which the 
rhymes are adjufted by a particular rule. It is not very fuit- 
able to the Englifh language, and has not been uled by any 
man of eminence fince Alr.tor. 
A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven clofe, ‘both matter, form, and ftile ; 
The fubjeét new: it walk’d the town a-while, 
ee AME goed intelleéts, now feldom por’d on: 
Cries the ftail-reader, Blefs us, whata word on 
A title*page is this! and fome in fle 
Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk to Mile- 
End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp ? 
Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fleek, 
‘That would bave made Quintilian ftare and gafp: 
Thy age like ours, foul of fir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp, 
When thou taught’ Cambridge and king Edward 


TLomfon. 


Greek. Milton. 
2. A {mall poem. 
Let us,into the city prefently, 
To fort fome gentlemen well feild in mufick ; 
I have a fonnet that will ferve the turn. Shakefpeare. 


SONNETTE ER. 1. f. [ fonnetier, French; from fennet.] -A {mall 
poet, in contempt. 


Afiít me, fome extemporal god of rhime; for I am fure I 


{hall turn /onnetteer. Shake/peare. 
He fir thinks fit no fonnetteer advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden. 


There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epigraminatifts and 


fonnetteers in this-art. . ` SpecFator. 
What woful ftuff this madrigal would be, 
In fome ftarv’d hackney /onnetteer or me? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the. ftyle refines ! Pope. 


SONI'FEROUS. adj. [ fonus and fzro, Latin.] Giving or bring- 
ing found. ° ; s 
-This will appear, let the fubjeét matter of -founds be what 
it will; either the atmofphere, or the etberial part thereof, or 
foniferous particles of bodies. . . Derbam. 

SONORI'FICK, adj. [ fonorus and facio, Lat ] Producing found. 

If he fhould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour; and I fhould fay, it is by an indicating form and yənə- 
rifick quality, this would be unfatisfactory. Watts. 

SONO’ROUS. adj. [ fonore, French ; fonorus, Latin. ] 
x. Loud founding; giving loud or fhrill found. Bodies are dif- 
tinguifhed as fonorous or unfonorous. 
All the -while . 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds ; 

At which the univerfal hoft up-fent 

A fhout that tore hell’s concave. 

2. High founding; magnificent of. found. 
he Italian opera, amidft all the meannefs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful and /onxorous in the 
exprefiion. Addifon. 

Sono’RousLY- adu. [from /fonorozs.] With high found 5 with 
magnificence of found. 

Sono’Rousness. 2. /. [from /onorous.] 

1x. The quality, of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and beft feafon- 
ing for fenoroufne/s, he replied, that in fome twenty years 

_ would be requifite, and in others forty. oyle. 
2. Magnificence of found. ; 
SOON. adv. [ funs, Gothick; yona, Saxon; Jaen, Dutch. ] 


Million. 


x. Before long time be paft; fhortly after any time affigned or 
fuppofed. 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 


Yet to their gen’ral’s voice they foon obey’d. AG ltort. 
You muft obey me, foon or late; 
Why fhould you vainly ftruggle with your fate ? Dryden. 
2. Early; before any time fuppofed : oppofed to late. 
O boy! thy father gave thee life too foor, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. _ Shake/peare. 


Do this, that I.may be reftored to you the fooner feb. xiii. 
How is it that you are come fo foon to-day ? Ex. ii. 18. 
The earlier ftayeth for the later, and not that the later 
cometh /oorer. Bacon. 
3- Readily 5, willingly- 
I would as /oon fee a river winding through woods and 
meadows, as when it is toffed up in fo many whimfical figures 
at Verfailles. Add: fon. 
4- It has in Sidney the fignification of an adjective, whether 
licentioufly or according to the cuftom of his time. 
He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 
for a foon and profperous iffuc. Sidney. 


S O O 


Soon as. Immediately; at the very time. a 
As fton as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw the calf ard 
the dance. fix. xxxii. 1Q« 

Nor was his virtue poifon’d, fon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryde. 

So/onty. adv. [from fion.] Quickly; {peedily. This verde I 
remember in no other place; bur if /oom be; is it feens ome 
to have been, an adjeétive, /oonly is proper. 

A mafon meets with a itone that wants no cutting, anty 
feonly approving of it, places it in his work. tlsore. 

So’oPeEERRY. n. f: [/f/apindus, Latin.) A plant. 

It hath a flower, which for the molt part is compofed of 
four leaves, expacding in form of a rofe; from whofe four- 
leaved cmpalement arifes the pointal, whith afterward b. comcs 
a fpherical fruit, inclofing a nut of the fame form. A. er. 

SOOT. 2. / [yoes Saxon; /sor, Mandick; feet, Dutch.] Con- 
denfed or embodied fmoke. 

Scot, though thin fpread in a field, is a very good com- 
pott. La on. 

If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimneys 
and fome appointed to {weep down the foot, the houfe wiil be 
in danger of burning- fdowel, 

Oft they afflay’d, 

Hunger and thirft conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 

With hatefulleft difrelifh, -writh'd their jaws, 

With fot and cinders fill'd. 

Our houfhold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 

Each from his venerable face fhal! brufh 

The Macedonian /eor, and fhine again. Dryden. 

TO TED adj. [from foot.] Smeared, manured, or covered with 
oot. 
- The land was /coted before. Mor tiner. 
So’orTerRKIN. n. f- A kind of falfe birth fabled to be prowuced 
by the Dutch women from fitting over their ftoves. 

. When Jove was, from his teeming head, 

OF wirs fair goddefs brought to-bed, 

‘There follow’d at his lying-in, 

For after-birth, a /osteréin. 

SootH. 2./. Cr » Saxon. ] ‘Truth; realty. 

Sir, underftand you this of me in ot, 
Th’ youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all acce!s of fuitors, 


Ss 


Adi ‘tom. 


Sw“ fe 
Obfolete. s 


Until the eldeft fifter firít be wed. Shakefpeares 
That e’er this tongue of mine, 

‘That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 

On yond proud man, fhould take it off again 

With words of /orth. Shake/peares 


He looks like footh: he fays he loves my daughter ; 
I think fo too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll itand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. 5 Shake/peare. 
If I have any {kill in foothfaying, as in /ooth I have none, 
it doth prognofticate that I fhall change caps. Ce mier. 
The very /ooth of it is, that an ill habit has the force of art 


ill fate. LE flrange- 
I did not mean to chide you 3 
For, footh to fay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherifh the diftrefs’d. Rowe. 


Soorn. adj. (ro, Saxon.] Pleafing; delightful. 
Some other means I have, 
‘Which once of Melibzeus old I learn’d, 
The foothe/t fhepherd that e'er pip’d on plains. 
Jo SOOTH. v. a. [ xeroSian, Saxort. ] 
x. Io flatter; to pleafe with blandifhments. 
In foothing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infoience, fedition. Shake/peares 
Can I footh tyranny? 
Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder’d, 
His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne? 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 
Who /oths to dear del ght his anxious mind ; 
Succefslefs all her fofc careffes prove, 
To banith from his breaft his country’s love- 
Thinks he that Memnon, foldier as he is, 
Thoughtlefs and dull, will lifen to his Soothing F 
I’ve try’d the force of every reafon on him, 
Soot’ d and carefs’d, been angry, /eoth’d agains 
Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight; 
But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. 
2. To calm; to foften; to mollify. 
‘The beldame | 
Socths her with blandifhments, and frights with threats. Dry- 
3- To gratify; to pleafe. 
“Chis calm’d his cares; /ooth’d with his future fame, 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
So OTHER. 2./. [from /ooth.] A flatterer; one who gains by 
blandifhbments. _ 
I cannot. flatter: I defy 
The tongues of /eothers. Shake/peare. 
To Soornsa’y. v.n. [ footh and fay.] To predict; to foretell. 
A damfel, poffeffled with a fpirit of divination, met us, 


which brought her mafters much gain by foothfaying- AEs xvi. 
SooTHSAY¥’ER. 


AMiilion. 


Dryden. 


Pope 


Rowe. 


Addifon. 


ae 
SOP 
SooTHsaA;s’eR. 2. f- [from footifuy.] A foreteller; a predicier ; 
a prognolticator. 

Scarce was Mufidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there were found numbers of /a:thfayers who af- 
firmed ftrange and incredible things fhould be performed by 
that child. Sidney. 

A foct*fayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakefp. 

He was animated to expeét the papacy by the prediction of 
a foothfayer, that one fhould fucceed pope Leo, whofe rame 
fheuld be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great 
learnins and wifdom. Bacon. 

Soo’ riness. ./. [from /edty.] The quality of being footy; 
fuliginouftmefs. 
Soo’ry. adj. (from faot.) 
a. Breeding foot. 
By fire of /eoty coal th’ alchymift turns 
Metals to gold. 
2. Confifting of foot; fuliginous. 
There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate this oil, 
that it {fhail not fpend into a footy matter. Wilkins. 
3- Black; dark; dufky. 
All the grifly legions that troop 
Under the Foty flag of Acheron; 
Harpies and hydras, and all monftrous forms. 
_ Swift on his foty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the gloomy dome. 

Sop. 2. f/f. [yrop, Saxon; /apa, Spanifh; joppe, Dutch. ] 
I. Any thing fteeped in liqu ur to be eaten. 
The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 

And make a/p of all this folid globe. Shate/peare. 

Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, yet the moon 
fhines: I’)! make a fop o’ th’? moontfhine of you. Shake/peare- 

Sops in wine, quantity fur quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itfelf. Bacon. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 

A fp, in honey fteep’d, to charm the guard, 

Which mix’d with powerful drugs, fhe caft before 

His greedy grinning jaws, juft op d*to roar. Dryden. 

Ill mature is not to be cured with a jop; but quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worfe for fair ufage. 

L’ Efrrange. 
2. Anxthing given to pacify, from the /op given to Cerberus. 
lo Cerberus they give a /op, , 
His tripple barking mouth to ftop. Swift. 
To Sop. v. a. To fterp in liquour. 
Sore. z. /. [See SoaP.] 
Sopu n.f. [from /p-iffa, Latin.] A young man who has been 
two years at the univerfity. 
Three Cambridge pbs, and three pert templars came, 
"The fame their talent , and their taftes the fame 3 
Each prompt to query, anfwer, and debatc, 


Adi lton. 


Pape. 


And fmit with love of poefy and prate. Pope. 
So'PHI. 2. /f. [Perfian.] The emperor of Perfia. 

By this fcimitar, P 

That flew the /op4i and a Perfian prince. Shakefpeare. 

A fig for the fultan and /og4/. Congreve. 


So'PHiSM. 2. /. [/fophifma, Latin.] A fallacious argument; an 
unfound fubtilty ; a fallacy. 

When a falfe argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a fophifmn or fallacy. $$ Watts. 

So’pHist. ». /. [ fophifia, Latin.] A profefior of philofophy-. 
‘The court of Crcefus is faid to have been much reforted by 
the /ophif?s of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. Tem. 
SO'PHISTER. 1. /. [/fophifie, French ; /ophifia, Latin. ] : 
1. A difputant fallacioufly fubtle; an artful but infidicus logi- 
cian. : 
A fubtle traitor needs no [opp fler. Shake/peare. 

If a heathen philofopher bring arguments from reafon, 
which none of our atheiftical /“ephifiers can confute, for the 
immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh the con- 
fequences, as neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no fuch 
thing. j Denbam. 

Not all the fubtle objeétions of /phif/fers and rabbies, againít 
the gofpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the re- 
proach of thofe crimes with which they afperfed the affemblies 
of chriftians. Rogers. 

2. A profellor of philofophy ; a fophift. This fenfe is anti- 
gqguated. ; i l 

Alcidimus the /ophiffer hath many arguments to prove, that 
voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated fpeech. 

. FTooker. 
SoPHI'STICAL. adj. [ fophiffigque, Fr. from fophif.] Fallaci- 
oufly fubtle ; logically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for madnefs, and 
Sophifiical couzenage, that the fame body of Chrift fhould be 
in a thoufand places at once of this fubJunary world. iall. 

When the ftate of the controverfy is well underftood, the 
difficulty will not be great in giving anfwers to all his /pi/7i- 
cal cavils. Stillingfiect. 

‘That may feem a demonftration for the prefent, which to 
pofterity will appear a more /ophifiical knot. Adere. 


Ailton. © 


S © kK. 
SoPpHIsTICALLY. 


adv. [from /ofhifical.} 
fubtilty. 


Bolingbr. ke argues moft joph‘fically. Swiz?. 
Zo SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. [ fophiffiquer, Fr. from fopkifZ.] To 
adulterate; to corrupt with fomething fpurious. - 

If the paffions of the mind be ftrony, they eafily /ophificate 
the underftanding, they make it apt to believe upon every 
flender warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where fcarce 
any probable fhew appeareth. Foster. 

Here’s three of us are f/ophifficated. Shakefprare. 

Divers experiments fucceeded not, becaufe they wċre at 
one time tried with genuine materials, and at another time 
with /ophifiicated ones. Poyle. 

The only perfons among{t the heathens, who /ophi/ficated 
nature and philofophy, were the Stoicks; who affirmed a fa- 
tal unchangeable concatenation of caufes, reaching even to the 


With fallacioés 


elicite a€éts of man’s will. South, 
Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare ; 
They purchafe but Tg adig iad ware : 
Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 


The eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent and colour- 
lefs, left it fhould tinge and /ophifficate the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Lentley. 

SoPHI’sTICATE. part. adj. [from the verb.] Adulterate; not 
genuine. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafure is moft 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fuper- 
{cription of truth; the only way to know what is /ophi/ficate 
and what is not fo, is to bring all to the examen of the touch- 
ftone. | Glanville. 

So truth, when only one fupply’d the ftate, | 

Grew fcarce and dear, and yet /ephifiicate. 

SOPHISTICATION. 2. f. [ fophiflication, Fr. 
Adulteration ; not genuinenefs. 

Sophiftication is the aét of counterfeiting or adulterating any 
thing with what is not. fo good, for the fake of unlawful 

in. - uincy. 

The drugs and fimples fold in fhops, generally are adoha. 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the feliers, efpecially if the 
precioufnefs may make their /ophiffication very benefical. Boyle. 

Befides eafy fubmiffion to /ophiffications of fenfe, we have in- 
ability to prevent the mifcarriages of our junior reafons. G/env. 

SopHIsTicaA’TorR. n. /. [from /ophifiicate.] Adulterator; one 
that makes things not genuine. 
SO‘’PHISTRY. 7. yr [from /ephi/7. Fallacious ratiocination. 

His /ophifiry prevailed ; his father believed. Sidney. 

Thefe men have obfcured and confounded the natures of 
things, by their falfe principles and wretched /ophifiry; tho’ an 
act be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its guile. South. 

To So’PORATE. V. n. [ fopore, Latin.] To lay afleep. Dict., 
SOPORI'FEROUS adj. [ fopor and frre.] Productive of fleep; 
caufing fleep; marcotick; opiate; dormitive; fomniferous ; 
anodyne; fleepy. l 

‘The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments are 
opiate and /oporiferous; for anointing of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead fleeps. ; Bacan, 

While the whole operation was performing, I lay in a pro- 
found fleep, by the force of that /oporiferous medicine infufed 
into my liquor. Swift. 

SOPORI’FEROUSNESS. 2. /: [from foporiferous.] The quality of 
caufing fleep. : 

Sopori’Fick. adj. [ fopor and facio.] Caufing fleep; opiate; . 
narcotick. 

‘The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its /porijick 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities. Locke. 

So’ PPER. 2. /. [from /op.] One that fteeps any thing in liquor. 

So/R BILE. adj. [from /orbeo, Isatin.] That may be drunk 
or fipped. 

Sorsprrion. 4. /. [ forbitio, Latin.] The act of drinking or 
fipping.- 

SORBS. i fS- [fergum, Lat.] The berries of the forb or fervice-: 
tree. 

SORCERER. n.f. [ forcier, French; /ortierius, low Latin.] A 
conjurer; an enchanter; a magician. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefprart. 

The weaknefs of the power of witches upon kings and ma- 
giftrates may be afcribed to the weaknefs of imagination; for 
it is hard for a witch or a forcerer to put on a belief that they 


ryden. 


D 
from /aphifiicate.] 


can hurt fuch. Bacon, 
He faw a fable /orcerer arife, 
All fudden gorgon’s hifs and dragon’s glare, 
And ten horn’d fiends. Pope. 


The Egyptian /ercerers contended with Mofes; but the 
wonders which Mofes wrought did fo far tranfcend the power 
of magicians, as made them confefs it was the finger of God. 

Watts’; Logick. 
3 SO RCERESS. 


SOR 


So’rcEress. 2. f- [Female of /forcerer.]- A female magician ; 


an enchantrefs. 
Bring forth that forcere/s condemn’d to burn. Shake/p. 
Divers witches and /errereffes have fed upon man’s flefh, to 


aid their imagination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 
' The fnaky /forcere/s that fat 
Jof by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
is’n, and with hedious outcry rufh’d betwecn. MMi ltor. 
How cunningly the /orcere/s difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me, mine. Milton. 


So’rRcEeERY. 2. /. Magick; enchantment ; 
craft; charms. 


conjuration 5; witch- 


This witch Sycorax, 
For mifchiefs manifold, and /orceries terrible; 


Was banifh’d. Shake/peare. 
Adders wifdom I have learn’d 
‘To fence my ear again{ft thy jorceriess Afilten. 


A&zon has long traéts of rich foil; but had the misfortune 
in his youth to fail under the power of /orcery. Tatler. 

SoRD. n.f: [from fward.] Turf; grafiy ground. 
This is the prettieft low-born lafs that ever ran on the 
greed ford. Shake/peare. 
An altar of prafly ford. Liilion- 

SO RDES. n.f: [Latin.] Foulnefs; dregs. 

The fea wathes off the foil and fords wherein mineral mof- 
fes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them 
more confpicuous. Woodward. 


So'RDET: z. f. [ fourdine, French; /ordina, Italian.] A fmall 
So’R DINE. pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 
found lower or fhriller- Bailey. 
So’rpip. adj. [ fordidus, Latin. } 
z. Foul; grofs; filthy ; dirty. 
‘There Charon ftands 
A ferdid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 


2. [Sordide, French.] Intelleétually dirty ; mean ; vile; bafe. 

Ic is ftrange fince the priefts office heretofore was always 
fplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, to 
make it low and ordid. South. 

3- [Sordide, French.] Covetous; niggardly. 
He may be old, 

And yet not fordid, who refufes gold: Denham. 

If one fhould ceafe to be generous. and charitable, becaufe 
another is /ordid and un rateful, it would be much in the 
power of vice to extinguifh chriftian virtues. LE flrange. 

So’rpipry. adv. [from Jera] Meanly; poorly ; covetoufly. 
SO'RDIDNESS. 2. f. [from /ordid.] 
z. Meannefs; bafenefs. 

I omit the madneffes of Caligula’s delights, and the exeera- 

ble ferdidne/s of thofe of ‘Tiberius. Cowley. 
‘2. WNaftftinefs ; not neatnefs. 5 

Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs and /ordidne/s, 

and provokes them to cleanlinefs. - Ray. 
Sor. 2. f: [yap, Saxon; faur, Danifh.} A place tender and 

painful; a place excoriated ; an ulcer. It is not ufed ofa 

wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 

or from internal caufe : to be a fore, there muft be an exco- 

riation; a tumour or bruife is not called a fore before fome 

difruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A falve for any fore that may betide. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, to 
fAlve ftate /orcs. King Charles. 

Receipts abound ; but fearching all thy ftore, 

‘The beft is ftill at hand to launce the fore, 

And cut the head ; for till the core be found 


"The fecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 
By thefe all fering fores her councils heals 
Which time or has difclos’d, or fhall reveal. Dryden. 


Lice and flies, which have a moft wonderful inftin& to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nourifhment of their 
young, lay their eggs upon fares. 

Sore. adj. [from the'noun. } 
1. Tender to the touch. 
We can ne’er be fure, 

Whether we pain or not endure 5 

And juft fo far are fere and griev’d, 

As by the fancy is believ’d. Fdudibras. 

hile fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why fhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden. 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fore eyes, if you have more pleafure in the tafte of winc 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good; but if the plea- 
fure of fecing be greater to you than that of drinking, wince is 
naught. . Locke. 

2. Tender in the mind ; eafily vexed. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and apt 
to make our minds fore and unesty ; but he that can mode- 
rate thefe affections will find eafe in his mind. Tillot/on. 

Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are fore, 

So much the better, you may laugh the more, 

Ne CXXXV. 


Pcpe. 


Shakefpeare. - 


3- Violent with pain; afflitively vehement. See Sone. adverbe 
i hreelcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange ; but this fore night 
Hath trifiled former knowings. Shake/peare. 
i will perfevere in my coutle of loyalty, though the confliét 
be fore between that and my blood. Shakejpeare. 
My loins are filled with a fore difeafe 3 and there is no whole 
part in my body. Common Prayers 
, Sore hath been their fight; 
As likelieft was, when two fuch foes met arm’d. Aiton. 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet éver have ; 
After this day’s travel fore 
Sweet reft feize thee evermore. i Milton. 
They are determined to live up to the holy rule, though fore 
evils and great temporal inconveniencies fhould attend the dif- 
charge of their duty. Atterbu: ys 
4. Criminal. Out of ufe: 
To lapfe in fullnefs 
Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. 
5. [From Jaur, French.) 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a forel; and the fourth year, a jore. Shakc/- 
Sore. adv. [This the etymologilts derive from /2&r, Dutch; but 
Jer means only an intenfenñefs of any thing ; jore almoft al- 
ways includes pain.]} With painful or dangerous vehemenie3 
a very painful degree; with afflictive violence or pertinacity- 
It is now little uted. 
Thine arrows ftick faft in me; and thy hand prefieth me 
fere- , Cemron PrajeEra 
The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal fteel him {mote again fo forc, 


Shake/p-arct- 


‘That headlefs his unweildy body lay. Lpenfere 
He this and that, and each man’s blow 

Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to /ore. Daniel: 
‘Though iron hew and mangle /ore, 

Would wounds and bruifes honour morc. Ftudibras. 
Diftruft thook fore their minds. Milion. 
So that Palamon were wounded /ores 

Arcite was hurt as much. Dryn: 


Sore-figh’d the knight, who this long fermon heard : 
At length, confidering all, his heart he chear’d. Drydens 
How, Didius, fhall a Roman /ere repuls’d 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions? A. Philips. 
SO’REHON. z. f- [irifh and Scottifh.] A kind of arbitrary 
SORN. exaction or fervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, 

as likewife in Ireland ; whenever a chieftan had a mind to revels 
he came down among the tenants with his followers, by way 
of contempt called in the lowlands giliwitfitts, and lived on free 
quarters; fo that ever fince, when a perfon obtrudes himfelf 
upon another, ftays at his houfe; and hangs upon him for bed 
and board, he is faid to form, or be ajora.r. Adachean. 

They exaét upon them all kind of fervices ; yea, and the 
very wild exaétions, coignie, livery, and jorebon; by which 
they poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholders 
under them. Spenfers 

So'REL. 2. /. [Diminutive of /ore.]} 
T'he buck is called the firit year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket ; the third, a /ore/: Shate/pear e. 
So’rety. adv. [from /ore.} 
x. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 
' Here’s the fmell of the blodd ftill; all the perfumes of Ara- 
bia will not fweeten this little hand: Oh! oh! oh!—W bat 
a figh is there? the heart is fore/y overcharged. Shake p- 
T be warrior train, 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain. Dryden: 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
I have done ill, 

Of which I do accufe nryfelf fo forelys 

= ‘That I will enjoy no more. _ Shake/peare. 
SORENESS. z: f. [from fere.} Tendernefs of a hurt. 

He that, whilt the /erene/s of his iate pangs of confcience re- 
mains, finds himfelf a little indifpofed for fin, prefently con- 
cludes repentance hath had its perfect work, Decay of Prey. 

My foot began to fwell, and the pain affwaged, though it 
left fuch a forene/s, that 1 could hardly fuffer the cloaths of 
my bed. à : Temples 

Sori‘rEs. 72. f. Eowetirns-] Properly an heap. An argument 
where one propolition is accumulated on another. 

Chryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of zrgument; con- 
fiting of more than three propoiitions, wh ch is called forrtess 
or a heap. Lryden. 

Sorites is when feveral middle terms are chofen to connect 
one another fucceffively in feveral propofitions, till the laft 
propofition conneéts its predicate with che firft fubjeét “Pinus, 
All men of revenge have their fouls often uneafy 3; uneafy fouls 
are a plague to themfelves ; now to be one’s own plaguc is folly 
in the extreme. fF atts. 


24 P SoRO’RICIDE. 


SO R 


Soro’RICIDE. 2. f. [ foror and cæds.] The murderer of a filter. 
TRAE E. n. f- fik blades of green wheat or barley. Dyé?. 
So‘rrance. 7z. f: [In farriery.] Any difeafe or fore in horie 
4 - 
‘RRER. 7. f- une, Saxon; forel, French.] This plant agrees 
ast the rail Be all its characters, and only differs in having 
an acid tafte. Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of orrel goeth the fartheft into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that loveth the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 

Acid auftere vegetables contra& and ftrengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of forre/, the virtues PI Wen 7 in oa airings 

i idote againft the putrefcent bilious alkali. 
falt, a fovereign ant g p OUE N 
So'RRIŁY. adv. [from forry.] Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 

etchedly ; pitiably. : 3 

"Thy Se O Pan, {hall help though I fing ferrily. Sidney. 
So’RRINESS. 2. f. [from forry.] Meannefs; wretchednefss pi- 
tiablenefs ; defpicablenefs. ; ; 

So’RROW. ik [ forg, Danifh.] Grief; pain for fomethin 
paft ; fadnefs ; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftoo 
as the effect of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a good 
loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the fenfe of 
prefent evil. Locke. 

Scrrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 


‘That triumph thus upon my mifery ! Shake/peare. 
A world of woe and /orrew. Lilton. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow 5 

But having you, can fhow no forrow now. Dryden. 


Jo SORROW. wv. n. [ faurgan, Gothick; yongian, Sax.] To 
grieve; to be fad; to be dejected. 
‘The miferable change, now at my end, 
Lament, nor forrow at. 
W here-ever forrow is relief wou’d be, 
If you do ferrew at my grief in love, _ 
By giving love, your forrow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. Shake/peare. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but that ye 
feorrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
I neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having maftered 
Flayw. 
Adilton. 


Shake/peare. 


all grief in myfelf, I defire no man to forrow for me. 
Send them forth, though /£rrowing, yet in peace. 
Sad the prince explores l 
The neighb’ring main, and /orrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 
So’RROWED. adj. [from ferrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Out of ufe. 
Wow the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fal), reftraining aid to Timon ; 
And fends forth us to make their /orrowed tender. 
So/RROWFUL. adj. [ forrow and full. ] 
x. Sad for fomething paft; mournful; grieving. 
Blefled are they which have been /errewful for all thy 
{fcourges ; for they fhall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. Tob. xiii. 14. 
2. Deeply ferious. Notin ufe. 
Hannah faid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a forremful 
fpirit: I have poured oùt my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam. 
3. Exprefiing grief ; accompanied with grief. 
‘The things that my foul refufed to touch are as my /orrew- 
ful mae, t S i ‘Job vi.7- 
O’RRY. adj. anix, Saxon. 
= Grieved for lomebing paft. It is generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifcarriages or vexations, but fofmretimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 
O, forget 
What we are /orry for ourfelves in thee. Timon of Athens. 
The king was /orry: neverthelefs for the oath’s fake he 
commanded the Baptift’s head to be gon her. Matth. xiv. 9. 
I’m forry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s pleafure. Shake/p- 
We are forry for the fatire interfperfed in fòme of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 


Shake/p- 


been received. ; Swift. 
2. [From /aur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs; vexatious. 
A falt and ferry rheum offends me : 
Lend me thy handkerchief. Shake/peare. 


How now, why do you keep alone? 

Of forrief? fancies your companions making, ; 

U fing thofe thoughts, which fhould, indeed, have died 

With them they think on. ` Shake/peare. 

If the union of the parts confift only in reft, it would feem 
that a bag of duft would be of as firm a confiftence as that of 
marble; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a forry prifon. Ganu. 

oarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of rry grain will ferve to ply 

The fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. AM: Iton. 

How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fupport him againft one flighting look of a rry lave! Z’£/?. 

if this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 


SO R 


might have found fome /forry excufe for detaining the reade, 
Dryden, 

If fuch a flight and /orry bufinefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expect, that now and 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal, 


Bently, 
Sort. 2. f. [ forte, French.] 
1. A kind; a fpecies. 
Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy frt. Milton, 


A fubftantial and unaffected piety, not only gives amana 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but*even among the vi- 
cious /ort of men. TL illotfon, 

“Thefe three forts of poems fhould differ in their number; 
defigns, and every thought. VF al, 

Endeavouring to make thé fignification of f{pecifick name 
clear, they make their fpecifick ideas of the forts of - fubftance 
of a few of thofe fimple ideas found in them. Locke, 

2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 


S : 
‘Rheum and Shimfhai wrote after this fort. Beene 
To Adam in what /ort fhall I appear ? Mitton, 


3. A degree of any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome fort, ù 
putting you in mind. | Om. XV. 15, 

I fhal) not be wholly without praifé, if in fome /orrl have 
copied his ftile. Drydé, 

4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto al, 
the other, fuch as none but the wifer and more judicibus fat 
can, perform. Hooter. 

I have bought 


Golden opinions from all forts of.people. Shake/peart 
Hofpicality to the better fort, and charity to the poor, tm 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa- 
ny each other. Atterbury, 
5. A coropany 3 a knot of people. 
ine eyes are full of tears: I cannot fee; 
And yet fale water blinds them not fo much, 
But they can fee a fort of traitors here. Shakep 
6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 
Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I-know noe 


of that name, lady; there was none fuch in the army of my 
ort. s Shakefprarn, 
7. (Sort, Fr..fortées, Latin. Alot. Out of ufe. 
i ake a lott’ry, 
And by decree, let blockifha Ajax 
Draw the /ert to fight with Hector. Shake/pean, 
8. A pair ;-a fet. 
The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell. Milt 


Zo SORT. v. a. [ rtiri, Lat. affortire, Italian. ] 
x. To feparate into diftinét and proper clafles. 

‘Thefe they /orted into their feveral times and places ; fom 
to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end ; fome w 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pr 
phets. Hoska, 

I come to thee for charitable licence, PE 

To fort-our nables from our common men. :Shakef, 

A piece of cloth made of white and black oe 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet 
remains what it was before, if the threads were. pulled afunda, 
and /orted each colour by itfelf. 

Shell-fifh, have been, by fome of the ancients, compared al 
Sorted with the infe&s. Bam, 

With this defire, fhe hath a native might 

To find out ev’ry truth, if fhe had time 5 

‘Th’ innumerable effects to fort aright, 

And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. Davia, 

The number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal effene 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft forting of individuals, depends oa 
the mind of man. Lak, 

‘The rays which differ in reframgibility maybe parted ad 
forted from one another, and that either by refraction, or y 


reflexion. Newlin 
But granted that actions beft difcover man, 
‘Take the moft ttrong and fort them as you can; 
The few that glare, cach chara€ter muft mark: 
You balance not the many ir the dark. Pept 


2. To reduce to order from a ftate of confufion. 
Let me not be light; ` 
For a light wife doth make a heavy hbuíband ; 
And never be Bafflanio fo from me; ik 
But God frt all! Shakefpeate 
3. To conjoin; to put together in diftribution. 
For, when fhe /orrs things prefent with things paft,. 
And alae A things to come doth oft forefee; 
WV hen-fhe doth doubt at firit, and chufe at firft, 
‘Thefe acis her own, without her body be. Davo, 


4. Ti 


SO T 
4. To cull; to chufe ; to felest. 
Send his mother to his father’s houfe; 

‘That he may /err her out a worthy fpoufe. 

Jo SORT. V.n. 
x. To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. 
Nor do metals only /ert and herd with metals in the earth; 
and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 
i Woodu ard. 


Chapman. 


2. To confort; to join. 
The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 
them bafe and sort with any company. Bacon. 
3. To fuit; to fit. 
. A man cannot fpeak to his fon but as a father; whereas a 
ftiecnd may fpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it /ortcth 
with the perfén. : Bacon. 
They are happy whofe natures fort with their vocations. 


Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort, what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proprotion duc, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Adilton. 
The Creatour calling forth by name 

His mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 

As forted beft with prefent things. Ailton. 

or diff’remt ftiles with diffrent fubjeéts fort, 
As leveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope. 


4- To terminate; to iffue. 
It forted nòt to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 
Bacon. 
5. To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not forted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country. l Atbst. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto flefh and a ower 
‘were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not blow, 
and new bladders further putrefaction. Bacon. 

&. To fall out. [from fert, a lot, or fortir, to ilue, French. ] 
Ahd fo far am { glad it did fo förr, 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shake/p. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per- 
fohs tö be “companions; which many times /orteth to incon- 
venience. l i Baccn. 

So'’RTAL. ad. A word formed by Locke, but not yet received. 

As things are ranked under names, into forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftract ideas, the eifence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the f/rra/, if I may 
To call it from fort, as I do general from genus, name dtands 
‘for. p TA Locke. 

SO'RTANCE, 7. f- [from /ort.] Suitablenefs; agreement. 
: = i have recéived 
New dated ‘letters. from Northumberland, 
"Thoir cold intent, thus.: 
Here doth he with his perfon, with fuch power 
As might hold /ortance with his quality, 
“The which he could not levy. | aes fame 
So’RTLLEGE. n. f> [ fortilege, Fr. fortilegium, Latin.) I act 
or practice of drawing lots. 
"So’RTMENT. 2. f- [from rt, ] 
x. The a& of forting; diftribution. 
2. A parcel forted or diftributed. i 
To Sess. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair; to fall 
' at once intoa chair. 
‘The winter-iky began-‘to frowns . 
Poor Stella-muit pack off to town, 
From wholefome exercite and airs 


“To {effing in an eafy chair. Swif?. 
Sor.' 2. JIE Saxon; jöt, French; Jot, Dutth.] Ad 
3. A blockhead ; a dull ignorant ftupid feHow,; a -dolt. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal ferviee of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he eall’d.'me fòt, 

And told me I had turn’d the -wrong fide-out. Shakefp: 


- 'This-by his tongue being made his untiftrefs’ picture, 
And then a mind put in’t, either our braggs 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription - 
'Prov’d us unfpeaking fats. = Shakefpeare: 
Tell‘him that no hiftory or antiquity can'match his con- 
duct; and prefently the for, becaufe he. knows.ncither hiftory 
nor antiquity, fhall begin to meafure himfelf by himfelf, which 
is the on * ale way-for him not to fall fhorts South. 
2, A wretch ftupified by drinking. 
very fign ; 
‘That calls the flaring /ors to nafty wine. 
A furly iul-bred lord, `“ 
"That chides and fnaps her up at every word : 
A brutal /ot ;- who while fhe holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaub- the nuptial. bed. 
‘To Sor. v. a. To ftupify ; to befor. 
Pox on his loyalty ! 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fated, . 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn d to whey by love; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. 


ARofcomm=n. 


Granville: 


Dryden, 


Te ORS The potion 
‘Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind į 
The /otted moon-calf gapes. 
To Sor. vw. n. To tipple to ttupidity. 
So'TTIsH. adj. [from for. ] 
1. Dull; ftupid ; fenfelefs ; infatuate į doltith. 
Alls but naught: 
Patience is /ořfti/b, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shake/peare. 
Upon the report of his approach; more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue,; being more defperate or mote farrijb; 


Dryatits 


did abide in the field, of whom many were flain. fdayward. 
Fle gain’d a king 
Ahaz his /tti/b conqueror. Adilton. 


"Tis fotti/b to offer at things that canhot be bfought about. 

f ; L’ Eftrange. 
How ignorant are fori pretenders to aftrology. Swit. 
2. Dull with intemperance. 


So’TTIsSHLY. adv. [ from fortis: ] Stupidly; dully; fen‘e- 


gris 
orthumberland /ortifaly mad with over great fortiine, pro- 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great feal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to fucceed him in the inheritance of 
the crown. ; Flajward. 
Atheifm is impudent in pretėndiñg to phiiofophyş and fu- 
perftition fortify ignorant in fancying thart the knowledge of 
mature tends to irreligion. Glanville. 
So fottijbly to lofe the pureft pleafures and comfarts of this 
world, and forego the expectation of immortality in another š 
and fo defperateiy to run the rifk of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difcovef?s itfelf to be the moft pernicious folly 
and deplorable madnefs in the world. Bentley. 
SO TTISHNESS. nz. f. [from /e14i4.] Dulnefs; ftupidity; in- 
fenfibilicy. à 
Few confidet what a degree of. fottifbnefs and confitmed ig- 
norance men may fin themielves into. South. 
No fober temperate perfon can look with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and /ortifinmefs of his neighbour. South. 
The firft part of the text, the tolly and fortijhnefs of Atheifms 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noify 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentley: 
SOVEREIGN. adj. [ fouwerain, French; /cwranc, Spanifh.] 
x. Supreme in power; having no fuperiour. 
As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our fve- 


reign good. 4tdooker. 
You, my ores ladys 
€aufelefs have lald difgraces on my head. 
None of us who now thy grace implores 
But held the rank of fovereign queen before, 
Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 
‘That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years; : 
Caft us headlong from our high eftate. Dryden. 
Whether Efau, then; were a-vaffal to Jacobs and Jacob his 
feovercign prince by birth right, I- leave the reader to judge. Locke. 
2. Supremely efficacious. 
A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a /auereign pteferva- 
tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of heiefy. 
ae, i Filocker. 
‘The.motft /evereign prefctiptian in Galen is but empirick ; 
and to this prefervative of .no better report thao a horfe drench. 


| Shake/peare. 
| Love-wounded. Protheus, 
My bofom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, tül thy wound be throughly -heal’d; 
And thus I fearch it with a fou’ reign kils. - Shažefp. 
„A water we cal] water of paradife, bat that we do to it, is 


Shakef: 


made very /overcign for health. Bacon. 
Like the fcum ftarv’d mien. did draw 
From parboil’d fhoes and_bgots, and all the reff 
Which were with any /overecign fatnefs_bleft. Donne. 


Be; cool, my friend, amd hear ny mufe difpenfe 
Some fovercign comforts drawn from semman fenfe. 


a ; à Drydens 
SOVEREIGN. n. f. Supreme lord. , 
O, let my /ewereiyn turn away his faces 
.#<nd. bid bis .ears.a little while.be deaf. Shake/p- 
By my /overeign, and hìs fate; I fwear,. . 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in warty ! 
Oft our allianċe other lands: defir’d. Dryden. 
So’vEREIGNLY. adj. Ẹfrom fovereign.])  Sapremely ; in the 
higbeit degree: ` 
He.was jovereignly lovely in himfelf. Boyles 


~ 


SSo'vEREIGNTY. 7. /. [ fouveraineré, French.] Supfemacy ; high- 


eft place; fupreme power; higheft degree of excellence. 
: Give me pardon, 
That I,, your vatial, have employed and _pain’d j 
Your unknown Sie Sesto _Shakefpeares 
Happy were England, would this viftuous prince 
‘Take on his grace the f/ow'reignty thereof. Shake/e- 
To give laws unto.a people, to inftitute magiftrates and of- 
ficers over them; to punifh.and pardon malefactors; to haw 
6 i c 


SOUGHT. 


SouL. n. /: (yapel, Sax. fael, Dan. fual, Iflandick ; 
a. I`heimmaterial and immortal fpirit of man. 


soU 


the fole authority of making war and peace, are the true 


marks of /evercignty. Davies. 
A mighty hunter thence he fhall be ftil’d 
Before the Lord; as in defpite of heav’n, 
Or from heav’n claiming fecond /ov’reiguty. Miltcn. 


humour, as this piece of 


Nothing does fo gratify a haughty 
Govern. of the Longue. 


ufurped f/overeignty over our brethren. 
jJove’s own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful /ov’re ‘g?:ty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 
High as his topmoft boughs to heav’n afcend, 


So low his roots to hell’s domini cn tend. Dryden. 
I well forefee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 

‘That I my much lov’d /ov’reignty fhall want, 

And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 


Let us above all things poffiefs our fouls with awful appre- 
henfions of the majefty and fwerergnty of God. Rogers. 
Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoft ex- 
terminated by Sandrocottus; Seleucus recovered the /overeigmty 
in fome degree, but was forced to abandon to him the country 
along the Indus. Arbuthnot. 


SouGH. n.f. [from fous, French.] A fubterraneous drain. 


et could not fuch mines, without great pains, and charges, 
if ac all, be wrought; the delfs would be fo fown with wa- 
ters, it being impoffible to make any addits or foughs to drain 
them, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray- 
Another of like fort, was found in finking a fough-pit at 
Haigh in Lancafhire. Foodward. 
“I'he preterite and participle paff. of feck. 
I am /ought of them that afked not for me: I am found of 
them that /zught me not. La. \xv. 1. 
The works of the Lord are great, fought out of all them 
that have pleafure therein. Pfatl. cxi. 2. 
tel, Dutch. ] 


When death was overcome, he opened hcaven as well to 
the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till then was no recep- 
tacle to the fouls of either. Hooker. 

Fie, fie, unreverent tongue! to call her bad, 

W hofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d 

WV ith twenty ee ee ee oaths. 

Perhaps, for want of food, the foul may pine 3 

But that were ftrange, fince all things bad and good ; 

Since all God's creatures, mortal and divine; 

Since Ged himfelf is her eternal food. Davies. 

He remembered them of the promifes, feals and oaths, which 
by publick authority had pafled for concluding this marriage, 
that thefe being religious bonds betwixt God and their /eu/s, 
could not by any politick act of ftate be diflolved. Hayward. 

Eloquence the /ou/, fong charms the fenfe. Milton. 


Shake/p. 


2. Vital principle. 


They fay this town is full of cozenage, 
Drug-working forcerers that change the mind 5 
Soul killing witches that deform the body 5 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. 

"Thou almoft mak’it me waver in my faith, 
‘To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

T hat uls of animals infufe themfelves 
Into the trunks of men. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


‘Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foxi. ilton. 
Join voices all ye living fouls / ye birds, 

That finging up to heav’n-gate afcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praife. Milton. 


In common difcourfe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, fenfitive, and rational; and make the word foul 


ferve for all thefe principles. atts. 
3. Spirit ; effence; quinteffence ; principal part. 
He has the very /oul of bounty. Shakefpeare. 
Charity the /oxé of all the reft. Lliilton, 
Interiour power. ; : ; 
There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 
Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Shakefpeare. 


s. A familiar appellation expreffing the qualities of the mind. 


Three wenches wherc I ftood, cry’d, 
« Alas, good foul /” Shakefpeare. 
‘This is a poor mad foul; and fhe fays up and down the 


town, that her eldeft fon is like you. Shake/peare. 
‘Lhe poor foul fat finging by a fycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow: 
licr hand on her bofom, her head on her knee. Shake/p. 


Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders of the mi- 


crofcope, difcovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. 
‘Fatts. 


6. Human being. 


“lhe moral is the cafe of every foul of us. DL’ Effrange. 
Keep the poor ftu! no longer in fufpenfe, 
Your change is fuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 


It is a republick ; there are in it a hundred burgceois, and 


about a thoufand fouls. Addifon, 
My {tate of health none care to learn 5 
My life is here no foul’s concern, Swift. 


SOU 


7. Active powcr. 


Earth, air and feas, through empty fpace would rowl, 


And heav’n would fly before the driving /oul. Dryden. 

8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. giii 
9. Intelligent being in general. 

Every foul in heav’n fhill bend the knee. Ailton. 


Sov’LeED. adj. [from foul.) Furnifhed with mind. 
Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 
W ou’d'ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely uld, 


Shou'd give the prizes they had gain’d before. Dryden. 
Sou LLess. adj. [from foul. ] Mean; low ; fpiritlefs. 
Slave, foulie/s villain, dog, O rarely bafe! Shake/p. 


SouU'LSHOT. n. f: [ foul and fot.] Something paid for a foul’s Te- 
quiem among the Romanifis. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid, 
called pecunia fepulchralis ES fymbclum anime, and a Saxon feul- 
Shot. Ay ite. 

Sounpb. adj. [yunv, Saxon.) 
t. Healthy ; hearty ; not morbid; notdifeafed; not hurt. 
I am fall’n out with my more headiecr will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 


clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue (peaks. Shake/. 
He hath received him fafe and found. Luke. xv. 27. 
We can preferve 

Unhurt our minds, and underftanding /ound. Mi ‘ton. 
The king vifits all around, 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found; 

Honours the princely chiefs. Dryden. 
But Capys, and the reft of founder mind, 

‘The fatal prefent of the flames defign’d, 

Or to the deep. Dryden. 


When a word, which originally fignifies any particular ob- 
ject, is attributed to feveral other objeéts, on account of fome 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pecu- 
liarly called an analogical word; fo a /eunmd or healthy pulfe, 
a found digeftion, found fleep, are all fo called, with reference 
to a found and healthy conftitution ; but if you fpeak of found 
doftrine, or _ found {peech, this is by the way of refemmblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. aits, 

2. Right; not erroneous. 

Whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention 
of his name; yet our /eundef? knowledge is to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and 
our fafeít eloquence concerning him is filence. Ficoker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftatutes, that I be not afhamed, 

P fal. cxix. 80. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve your devo- 

tion. IF ake. 
3- Stout; ftrong; lufty. 

The men are very ftrong and able of body; and therefore 
either give found ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they fight 
or clfe {hoot {trong fhots with their bows. Abbot. 

4. Valid; not failing- 

“lL hey referved their titles, tenures, and figniories whole and 

found to themfelves. Spenfer. 
5- Faft; hearty. It is applied to flecp. 
Now wak'd from /oundef? flcep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy {weat. 
SounD. adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faft. 
The meflenger approaching to him fpake, 
But his wafte le: 3 return’d to him in vain; 
So found he flept that nought might him awake. Spenfer. 
Sounpb. 2. f. [ femde, French.] A fhallow fea, fuch as may be 
founded. 
The fund of Denmark, where fhips pay toll. 
Wake, 

Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found, 

As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 

‘l” ingender with the night, and blait the day. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Him young Thoofa bore, the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. Pope. 
Sounp. a. f- (Jonde, Fr.] A probe, an inftrument ufed by chi- 
si ii to feel what is out of the reach of the fingers. 
he patient being laid ona table, pafs the found till it meet 
with fome refiftance. Sharp. 
Zo SuuUND. v.a. 
1. To fearch with a plummet; to try depth. 
In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live we fhall 


Ailton: 


Camden: 


never found. Looker. 
ou are, Haftings, much too fhallow 
To found the bottom of the after-times. Shake/peare. 
2. To try 3; to examine. 
Has he never before founded you in this bufinefs. Shake/p. 
Invites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to found. Daniel. 
I was in jeft, 7 
And by that offer meant to found your breaft. Dryden. 
I’ve founded my Numiidians, man by man, 
And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Addifen. 


Te 


SO U 
To Sounp. v. n. To try with the founding line. 
The fhipmen deemed that they-drew near to fome coun- 
try and f/ewnded and found it near twenty fathoms. AEs xxvii. 
Beyond this we have no more a pofitive diftinét notion of 
infinite fpacethan a mariner has of the depth of the fea, where 
having letdown a large portion of his /cumding-line, he reaches 
no bottom. : Locte. 
Sound. 2 /.- The cuttlefith. Ain fwor th. 
Sound. 2. f: [fi77, French; ferus, Latin.) 
1. Any thing audible; anoife; that which is perccived by theear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid (ud, though having little fenfe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marred the face of goodly poefy, 


And made a monfter of their fantafy. Sperfer. 
Come, fifters cheer we up his {prights, 

And fhew the beft of our delights ; 

Ill charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your antick round. Shakefp. 


Dath a ftone againft a {tone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh a found: fo a long pole ftruck upon gravel in 
the bottom of the water, maketh a found. . Bacon. 

= The warlike fornd of trumpets loud. Aislton. 
Whene’er he fpoke his voice was heard around, i 
Ioud as a, trumpet with a filver found. Dryden. 
“That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
found; though, ’till it affect the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. à Locke. 

2- Mere empty noife oppofed to meaning- ; 
- He contented himielf with doubtful and general terms, 
which might make no ill /oxunmd in mens ears. Locke. 

Let us confider this propofition as to its meaning; forit is 


the fenfe and not found that muft be the principle. Locke. 
To SouUND. wv. 7. l . 
1. To make a noife; to emit a noife. 
From you founced out the word of the Lord. x The/f i. 8. 


Trumpet once more to f/oundat general doom. titon. 
Phat with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound, 


And firft taught fpeaking-trumpets how to found. Dryd.n. 
Thither the filver funding lyres 
Shall call the fmiling loves and young defires. Pope. 
2- To exhibit by likenets'of found. : 
Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
‘Things that do (und fo fair ? Shake/peare. 


They being told there was fmall hope of eafe 
To be expedied to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firft to give an ear 
"To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Fobnfon. 
‘This relation /ounds rather like a chymical dream than a 


philofophical truth. Wilkins. 
To SOUND. wv. 4a. 
x. To caufe to make a noife; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons, which their horns did found. Spen/fer. 
| Michael bid found 
‘Th’ archangel trumpet. Ailton. . 
Mifenus:lay ; none fo renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found, 
` With breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden. 
2. To betoken or direct by a found. . 
Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey, 
And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray ; 
Here heav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould found, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown’d. ` /¥ aller. 
3. To celebrate- by found. ' ; 
Sun, /eund his praife. Miilion. 


SOUNDBOARD. n.f. [pund and bsard.] Board which propa- 
gates the found in organs. 
Try it without any /oundboardalong, only harpwife at one 
end of the ftring. aconm’s Natural Fiiflory. 
- As in an organ, from one bjaft of wind, 
_ To many a row of pipes the foundboard breathes. Miton. 
So’unpDING. adj. [from /ound.] Sonorous-+ having a magni- 
ficent found. 
Obfolete words may then be revived, when more founding 
or more fignificant than thofe in practice. Dryden. 
So’unpDty. adv. [from /aund.] 
x. Healthily; heartily. i 
2. Luftily; ftoutly; ftrongly. 
When Duncan is afleep, 
Wrhercto the rather fhall this hard day’s journey 
Soundly invite him. 
They did ply 
My feet and hands With cords, and to the maft 
With other halfers made me fund y faft. 
Who had fo often in your aid 
So many ways been foundly paid 5 
Came in at laft for better ends. 
Have no concern, 
Provided Punch, for there’s the jeft, 
Be jou“d.y maul’d, and plague the reft. 


Shakefp. 
Chii man. 


. Fdudibras. 


S wift. 


3. To make unealy; to make lefs pleafing. 


Ss O U 


Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, banifhed, or 
converted: they all /oumdly fecl the fmart of the laft Irith 
war. rfi 

3- Truly; righbtly. sii 

The witeft are always the readieft to acknowledge, that 
JSounaly to judge of a law is the weightieft thing which anv man 
can take upon him. tFtooker. 

The doctrine of the church of England, expreffed in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo /oumdly and orthodoxly fettled, as’ 
Fg ag be queftioned without extreme danger to our re- 

igion. 
4. Fatt; clofely. sical 
ow when that idle dream was to him brought, 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 

Where he flept foundly, void of evil thought. Spen/fer. 

When the fuccefiion of ideas ceafes, our perception of du- 
ration ceafes with it, which every one experiments whilft he 
fleeps foundly. t “Locke. 

SOUNDNESS.. 2. f. [from found.] 
zr. Health; heartinefs. ` . 
I would I had that corporal foundne/s now, 
oF eee eee father oe myfelf in friendtfhip 
irít tried our foldierfhip. Shake > 
2. Truth; rectitude ; fnaorrane {tate. sii 

In the end, very few cxcepted, all became fubje& to the 
{way of time; other odds there was none amongtft them, faving 
only that fome fell fooneraway, and fome later fromthe found- 
nefs of belief. j ooker. 

Lefly is mifled in his politicks ; but he hath given proof of 
his foundne/s in religion. Swift. 

3- Strength ; folidity. 

‘This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very well with firencth 

and foundne/s of reafon, even thus to anfwer. Plesk X 
Soup. n. f. [foupe, French.] Strong decoétion of fliefh for 
the table. 

Spongy morells in ftrong ragoufts are found, 

And in the fewp the limy {nail is drown’d. 

I_et the cook daub the back of the footman’s new livery, or, 
when he is going up with a difh of foup, let her follow him 
foftly with a ladle-full. Swift. 

SOUR. 2.f [yun, runig, Saxon; /ur, Welth.] 
x. Acid; aufterec ; pungent on the palate with aftringency, as” 
vinegar, or unripe fruit. 

All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. 

‘Their drink is four. 

But let the bounds of licences be fix’d, 

Not things of difagreeing nature’s mix’d, 

Not fweet with “eur, nor birds with ferpents join’d. Dryden. 

2. Harfh of temper; crabbed; peevifh; morofes; fevere. 
' He was a fcholar, 

Lofty and four to them that low’d him not. Shake/p. 

A man of pleafant and popular converfation, rather free than 
four and referved. Wotton. 

‘Tiberius, otherwife avery /exr man, would punétually per- 


Gay. 


Bacon. 


Of. ives xBe 


form this rite unto others; and expeét the fame. Brown. 
He faid a Aur thing to Laura the other day. Tatler. 
Sullen and /foxr, with difcontented mien 
Jocafta frown’d. Pope. 
3- Afffiétive ; painful. . 
et me embrace thefe /oxr adverfiities ; 
For wife men fay it is the wifeft courfe. Shake/p. 


4- Expreffing difcontent: 
‘The lord treafurer often looked on me with a ur counte- 


nance. Swift 
Sour. n. /- [from the adjeétive.] Acid fubftance. | 
A thoufand /ours to temper with one fweet, i 
To make it feem more dear and dainty. Spenfera 


To SOUR. vV. a. 

I». Io make acid. : 
_ His angelick nature had none of that carnal leven which 
ferments to the /ouring of ours. Decay of Piety. 

Thus necded up with milk, the new made man - 

His kingdom o’er his kindred world began; 

> Till knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood, 

And pride of empire, /eur’d his balmy blood. 
One paffion, with a different turn, 

Makes wit infame or anger burn: 

So the fun’s heat,. with diff’rent pow’rs, 

Ripens the grape, the liquor curs. 

2. To make harth. 
Tufts of grafs four land. 


Dryden. 


S wif? « 
Afortir e 


Hail, gveat king ! 

To {ur your happinefs, I muft report 

The queen is dead. __ Sbakefp- 

He brought envy, malice, and ambition into parajife, which 
fou: ed to him the fweetnefs of the place. - Dryden. 

4. To make difcontented. 
- Not my own difgrace 
Hath ever made me four my patient cheek, - 
Or bend one wrinkle on my fovereign’s face. Shake/peares 


aa Q Three 


‘Three crabbed mouths had four’d themfelves to death, 


Ere i could make thee open thy white hand. Shakefpeare. 
To Sour. wv. 2. ian 


I. To become acid. 
Affes milk, when it fours in the ftomach, and whey, turned 
four, will purge ftrongly. Arbuthnst. 
2. “Fo grow peevifh or crabbed. 
‘They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 

the hatred of vice from /euring into feverity- Addijon. 


If I turn my eyes from them, or feem difpleafed, they forr 
upon it. 


Speéla:or. 
Source. n.f. [fource, French.]. 
x. Spring ; fountain; head. 
Kings that rule 
Behind the hidden /ources of the Nile. Addifon. 
-2. Original; firft courfe. 
This fecond fource of men, while yet but few, 
With fome regard to what is juft and right, 
Shall lead their hves. Milton. 
‘This is the true /ource and original of this mifthief. South. 
OFf himfelf is none ; i 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, 
Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 
On him all beings, as their fource, depend. Dryden. 


3. Firft producer. - 
Famous Greece, 
‘That fource of art and cultivated thought, | 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller. 
SO URISH. adj [from /our.] Somewhat four. 
By diftillation we obtain a fouri/» {pirit, which. will diffolve 


cora Boyle. 
So’urR1y. adv. [from /our.] 
r. With acidity. 
a. With acrimony. 
‘The ftern Athenian prince 
Then /ourly {mil’d. Dryden. 


So”urnNess. 2. /. [from /our.] 
I. Acidity; aufterenefs of tafte- 5 
Sournefs confifteth in fome grofinefs of the body, and incor- 
poration doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 


which induceth a milder tafte. Bacon. 
P th’ Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tafte ; 
But Summer doth, like age, the fourne/s wafte. Denham. 


He knew 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to difpofe, 
And tame to plums the fourne/s of the floes. Dryden. 
Of acid or four one hasa notion from tafte, /ourre/s, being 
one of thofe fimple ideas which one cannot defcribe. Arbuthn. 
. Has life no fourne/t, drawn fo near its end ? Pope. 
2. Afperity ; harfhnefs of temper. 
~ Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of mens apparel in 
thofe days, and, through the /ourxe/s of his difpofition, {poke 
fomewhat too hardly thereof. y Ftooker. 
He was never thought to be of that fuperftitious /ourne/s, 
which fome men pretend toin religion.. King Charles. 
Her religion is equally free from the weaknefs of fuper- 
ftition and thé fourne/s of enthuftafm : it is not of an uncom- 
fortable melancholy nature. : Addifen. 
So’urRsoPp. n. f: [guanabarus, Latin.} Cuftard-apple- 
It grows in feveral parts of the Spanifh W eft-Indies, where 
it is cultivated {Gr its -fruits. iller. 
Sous. a. /. [/e4, French.] A fmall denomination of money. 
Souse. n. f- fF feut, falt, Dutch.] : 
x. Piekle made of falc. ; 
2. Any thing képt parboiled in falt- pickle. i 
And that can rear up a pig in his houfe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and fweeter his /ou/e. 
All-faints, do lay for pork and /.u/z, 
For fprats and fpurlings for your houfe. 
To Souse. v. a. [from the noun. ] ' 
x. To parboil; and ftecpin pickle. 
Oyl, though it ftink, -they drop by drop impart ; 
But /2fe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 
2. To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 
They oufed me into the Thames with as little remorfe as 


Tuffer. 
` Tuffer- 


Pope. 


they drown blind papies. Shakefpeare. 
W ho thofe were that run away, 
And yet gave out th’ had won the day 5 
Although the rabble /ous’d them for’t, 
O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 


"They jfoufed me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
fo that I am now oncof the moft café-hardened of the Iron- 
fides. : Addison. 

To Souse. v. n. [OF this word I know not the original.] T'o 
fall as a bird on its prey. 
Thus on fome fiiver fwan, or tim’rous hare, 
Jore’s bird comes fo Jing down from upper air ; 
Her crooked talons truís the fearful prey, 


Then out of fight fhe foars. Dryden. 
Jove's bird will /oufe upon the tim’rous harc, 
And tender kids with his fharp talons tear. Dryden. 


` Yo Souse. v. a. To ftrike with fudden violence, 
trikes his prey. 


as a bird 


- SOUTERRAIN. 7: 


The gallant monarch isin arms ; 
l “Te fours an eagle amer his airy tow’rs, 
0 f/ouje annoyance that comes near his neft. S 
Souse. adv. With fudden violence. A low word. Cent 
- [oute rain, French.] A t 
in the grouhd. ot Englifh. - ih 
Defences again{t extremities of heat, as fhade, 
or /cuterrains, are neceffiary prefervatives of health Arbuth 
SOUTH. x. f. [yus, Saxon; fuyd, Dutch: fud. ar 
x. The part where the fun is hes at noon. pee ek] 
Eaít and W eft have no certain points of heaven, but North 


and fouth are fixed ; and feldom the far fouth 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife. ern people have 


grottoes, 


2. The fouthern regions of the globe. iin 
The queen of the South. Bibl 
From the North to'call “ 
Decrepit winter, from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. Milt 
3- The wind that blows from the South. ai 
All the contagion of the South light on you, 
You fhames of Rome, you! Shakefj 
The North-eaft {pends its rage, and now si 
‘Th’ effufive £outh warms the wide air. Lhomfon3 
SouTsH. adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. 4 
One inch of delay moreis a fouth fea off difcovery. Shakef. 
How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth 


by the fouth wind. 


ob ii. 17. 
ean whilethe /outh wind rofe, AA NAY t7 


and with black win 


` Wide hovering, the clouds together drove. Milton. 
SouTtTH. adv. i 
Iı. “Towards the South. : 
Pos regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the kine. 
2. From the South. á a i 


Such fruits as you appoint for long keepin ather in a fai 
and dry day, snd when the wind bloweth poet th. Bein: 
SO’ UTHING. adj. (from the noun.] Going towards the South 
I will conduét thee on thy way, i 
When next the /oxthing fun inflames the day. 
INot far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 

The fouthing of the ftars and polar light, 


So Sicilia lies. ‘ Dryden, 
UTHEA‘’sT. n. f. [South and Faf?7.]. The point betwe 
Eaft and South ; the point of Winter fanrife. Msg 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaf? fun, doth haften their ripening ; and the Southeaft 
is found better than the fouthweft. Bacon. 
The three feas of ays the Inferior towards the Southea/?, 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on the North- 
eaft fide, were commanded by three different nations... 4réuth. 
So uUTHERLY. adj. [from South.) 
1. Belonging to any ofthe points denominated from the South; 
not abfolutely fouthern. 
2. Lying towards the South. 
nto fuch as live under the pole, that is only north which is 
abovethem, thatis oniy foutherly which is below them, Brown. 
Two other country bills give us a view of the moft eatterly, 
wetterly, and /outher’y parts of England. Graunt. 
3- Coming from about the South, ` 


Iam but mad north, northweft: when the wind is /fouther 
I know a hawk from a handfaw. 


Dryden, 


Shake p. - 
SO’UTPERN. adj. [puGenne, Saxon; from South.) 
Ze neonain to the South ; meridional. 
hy mourn I not for thee, 
And with the fouthern clouds contend in tears? Shakefp. 


2. Lying towards the South. 
3. Coming from the South. 
Mens bodies are heavier when /outhern winds blow than 
when northern. Bacon. 
Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern {phere, 
And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. Dryden. 
So’UTHERNWOOD. n. f: [puGennpudu, Saxon ; 2brctanum, Lat.] 
This plant agrees in moft parts with the worm wood, from . 
which it is not eafy to feparate it. i Afiiler. 
So’utTHMOsT. adj. [from South.] Fartheft toward the South. 
ext Chemos, th’ obfcene dread of Moab’s fons, 
Fron® Aroar to Nebo, andthe wild 
Of fouthmeft Abarim. Ailton. 
So’uTHSAY. z. f/- [Properly foothfay.] Prediction.. 
All thofe very idie thoughts and fantafies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unfound, 
Shews, vifions, /ourhf/ays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. Fa. Qu, 
To So’uTHSAY. v. z. [See SocoTHsAy.] To predict. 
Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might eafily 
be carried into the fuperftition of fouth/aying by names. Camden. 
SOUTHSAY’ER. z. /. [Properly /ooth/ayer. See SooTHSAYER.] 
A prediéter. 
So’GTHWARD. adv. [from South.] Towards the South. 
Countries are more fruitful to the /oxuthward than in the 
northern parts. Raleigh. 
A prifoner in a room twenty foot fqare, is at liberty to 
walk twenty foot f/outhwerd, but not northward. Oik: 
"i Evers 


Fvery life, from the dreary months, 


Flies confcious /exuthward. Th .mfon. 


SoutHwe'st. 2. f: [ fouth and wef?.] Point between the fouth 


and weft; winter fun fet 
Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the fouth- 
weft. Acts xxvii. I2. 
‘The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the fouth, 
or foutheaft fun, doth haften their coming on and ripening; 
and the foutheaft is found to be better than the jouthwef?, tho’ 
the /euthwe/f be the hotter coaft. Bacon. 
SOUVENANCE. n. f. [ French. ] - Remembrance; memory. 
A French word which with many more is now happily difufed. 
If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreancce, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, 
And all thy wrongs will wipe oùt of my fouvenance. Spen/. Y 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 
That of his way he had no /sxvenaree, 


Wor care of vow'd revenge. Spenfer. 
Sow. 2. f. [rugn Saxon; /eeg, Jouwe, Dutch. ] 
x. A female pig ;.the female of a boar. 
Boars have great fangs; fws much lefs. Bacon. 
A fow beneath an oak fhall lye along, 
And white herfelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden. 
For which they fcorn and hate them worfe À 
Than dogs and cats do fow gelders. _ _Fludibras. 
The /ow gelder’s horn has fomething mufical in it, but this 
is feldom heard. n Addifon. 
2. Perhaps from fow might come /wine, ypina, Saxon. 
And was’t thou fain 
To hovel thee with /fwine, and rogues forlorn, 
In fhort and mufty ftraw ? Shake/peare. 
3. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfworth. 
4. An infect; a millepede. Ainfworth. 


so‘W BREAD. A. f- clamen, Latin.] A plant. 

= bid hath a chia i sea fiefhy root: the flowers arife fingly 
upon pedicles from the root, which confift of one leaf, divided 
into fave or fix fegments, which are reflexed almoft to the bot- 
tom, where they are divided: the pointal of the flower be- 
comes a round membranaceous fruit, which contains roundifh 


feeds. Alfiler- i 
Jo SOW. v. n. [ zian, Gothick; papan, Saxon; faeyen, 
Dutch.] ‘Io fcatter feed in order to a harveft, 


The one belongeth unto them that feck, the other unto them 
that have found happinefs :: they that pray do but yet fow, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. — ooker. 

The vintage fhall reach unto the /owing time. Lev. xxvi. 5- 

They that /ow in tears, fball reapin joy. Pf: cxxvi. 5- 

He that foweth to his flefh, fhall reap corruption ; but he 
that /oweth to the ípirit, {hall reap life everlafting. Gal. vi. 8. 

Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in mercy. Hof. 


Fo Sow. Y. a. part. palf. fown. 
x. To fcatter in the ground in order to growth ; to propagate by 


feed. es 
Like was not to be found, | 
Save in that foil where all good things did grow, 
And freely fprung out of the fruitful ground 


As incorrupted nature did them fow. Spenfers 
From Ire\and come I with my ftrength, 

And reap the harveft which that rafcal owd. Shake/p. 

I pw my law in you, and it {hall bring fruit in you. 2 &/dr. 


Many plants, which grow in the hotter countries, being fet 
in the colder, will, being /own of feeds late in the Spring, 
come up and abide moft part of the Summer. Bacon. 


The intelle€tual faculty is a goodly : 
improvement; and it is the worft hufbandry in the world to 


few it with trifles or im pertinencies. lale. 
W hen to turn 
The fruitful foil, and when to fw the corn, | 
I fing, :Mecznas. j Dryden. 
‘The proud mother views her precious brood, : 
And happier branches, which fhe never jow'd. Dryden. 


. To fpread; to propagatc. . . , : 
> Pg caranets y Se heart: he devifeth mifchief continual- 


e foweth difcord. Proverbs. 
Sá ao fow a jangling noife of words unknown. Ailton. 
Since then they ftand fecur’d by being join’d : 
It were worthy a king’s head, to fow divifion, 
And fecds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds. Rowe. 
Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, 
And fow diffention in the hearts of brothers.. Addi fon. 


>. To impregnate or ftock with feed. | 
4 Ele Gail cive the rain of thy feed, that thou fhalt few the 
round withal. Lf: XXX. 23. 
. To befprinkle. 
+ fie Pud with {tars the heav’n thick asa field. 
Morn new /ew'd the earth with orient pearl. 


Sow. v. a. For few. : 
iil Some tree, E ors broad fmooth leaves together /ow'd, 


Ailton. 
Adilton. 


And girded on, may cover round. . 4iton. 
To Sowce. v. a. To throw into the water. See Souse. 
He foweed me up to the middle in the pond. L’ Efrrange. 


fieid, capable of great’ 


oP A 


So*werR. z. /. [from Pw. 
I. He that Sh ie el: 

A fower went forth to fow. 

It is thrown round, as grain by a fkilful fower. 
2. A fcatterer. 

Terming Paul and his doétrine a fower of words, a very bab- 
bler or trifler. Flakewill. 

3- A breeder; a promoter. 

They are /owers of fuits, which make the court fwell, and 

the country pine. Bacon: 
So’wiwns. 7. /. Flummery, fomewhat foured and madeof oatmeal. 

Thefe jow.ns, that is, fummery, being blended together, 

produce good yeaft. Mortimer 

See where Norah with the fowins comes. Swift: 

Zo Sown, v. a. [from fow, as hogs are pulled by dogs, Skinners 
from /cle, a ftrap, a rein, Kennet.] “Io pull by the ears. 

He'll go and few? the porter of Rome-gates by th’ cars. Shak. 

Sown. ‘The participle of Jow. It is harbarsuty ufed by Swi/t 
for feued. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, /own together, made up 
the breadth and length. Guilliver’s Travels. 

SOWTHISTLE. 72. f/f. A-weed. 

Sowthifiles though coneys eat, yet fheep and cattle will not 
touch; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth theni 
away, which fheweth it is corrofive. Bacons 

SPAAD. ek A kind of mineral. - 

Englifh talc, of which the coarfer fort is called plaifter or 

parget; the finer, /paad, earth-flax, or falamander’s hair. 
Woodward's Met. Foff. 


Afat. xiii. 2: 
Derham: 


Space. 2. f/f. [ /patium, Latin.] 
1s Room, local extenfion. 
Space is the relation of diftance between any two bodies or 


points. Locke. 
Oh, undiftinguifh’d /pace of woman’s wit! 
A plot upon her virtuous hufband’s life, 
And the exchange my brother. Shake/peares 
This which yields or fills all /pace. Afiiton. 


Pure /pace is capable neither of refiftance nor motion. Lockes 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite: they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increafed without end 3 
fo that no /pace can be affigned fo vaft, but ftill a larger may 
be imagined; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater ve- 


locity or flownefs may {till be conceived. Bentleys 
2. Any quantity of place. 
I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole /pace that’s in the tyrant’s grafps 
And the rich Eaft to boot. ; Shakefpeare. 


‘There was but two ways to efcape ; the one through the 
woods about ten miles /pace to Walpo. nolles. ` 
In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
hard, it isnot poffible they fhould be fo adjufted in their fall, 
but that they would lie hollow, and many unfilled /paces would 


be intercepted amongft them. Burnet. 
Meafuring firft with careful eyes 
The /pace his {pear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden. 


3. Quantity of time. 
Nine times the /pace that meafures day and night 


‘To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquifh’d rolling in the fiery gulph, ; 
Confounded, though immortal. ` Mi ltin. 
In a lever the motion can be continued only for fo fhort a 
fpace, as may be anfwerable to that little diftance betwixt the 
fulciment and the weight. Wilkinss 
God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 
a longer /fpace of repentance: he may ftay ’till the iniquities of 
a nation be full; but fooner or later they have reafon to expect 
his vengeance. $ Tillotfon. 
The lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exaćtnefs, within a fhort /pace after their 


deceafe. Addifon. 
4. A fmall time; a while. 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ftay your deadly ftrife a /pace. Spen,er. 
Compatiiion quell’d 
His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A fpace, ’till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs. MM l on. 


SPA’CIOUS. adj. [ fpacieux, Fr. /patiofus, Latin. ] Wide; 
extenfive; roomy; not narrow. 

The former buildings, which were but mean, contented 
them not; /pacious and ample churches they ercéted through- 
out every city. : fdooker. 

Convey your pleafures in a /pacious plenty ; 
And yet feem cold. Shai efp. 
Merab with /pactous beauty fills the fight, 
But too much awe chatftis’d the bold delight. 
Like an Englith gen’ral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my /pacious grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie 5 
‘Ihe fea’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave. Dryden. 
Spa‘ctousnEss. n. /. [from /pacious.] Roominefs; wide ex- 
renfion. 


Co wiry. 


SPA'DDLE, 


SPA 


Spa’ppire. 2. f. [Diminutive of frade.]_ A little fpade. 
Others deftroy moles with a /paddie, waiting in the morn- 
ings and evenings for them. Mort mer. 
SPADE. 2. f. [yrpav, Saxon; /pade, Mlandick and Dutch.) 
1. The inftrument.of digging. 
Take the air of the earth new turned up, by digging with 
the /pade, or ftanding by him thar diggeth. Bacon. 
Many learned men affirm, that fome ifthmes have been eat 


through by the fea, and others cut by the /pade. Brown. 
is next advance was to the foldier’s trade, 
Where if he did not nimbly ply the /fade, 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel.on his tougher back. Drydin. 

Here nature never diff’rence made 
Between the fceptre and the /pade. Swift. 
2. A deer three years old. Ainfworth. 


3. A fuit of cards. 
Spea’picrous. adj. [ /padiceus, Latin.] 

OFf thofe five Scaliger bcheld, though one was /padisecous, or 
of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not 
any of this complexion among them. B: own’s Vulgar Err. 

SPADIYLIE. n. f. [ fpadille, or efpadilie, French.] The ace of 


{pades at ombre. 
SPAGY'RICK. adj. [ /pagy' icus, Lat. A word coined by Para- 
Teutonick.] Chymical. 


celfus from /pacer, a fearcher, 
Spa’Gyrist. n.f. A chymitt. 
This change is fo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious /pugyri/?s it be very well known, yet many naturalifts 


cannot eafily believe it. Boyle. 
SPAKE. The old preterite of P on l 
_ So fpaże the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Af: iton. 
SPALL. n. f. [efpaule, French.] Shoulder. Out of ufe. 
Their mighty ftrokes their haberions difmay`d, 
And naked Sado each others manly /palles. Fairfax. 


SPALT, or Spelt. n.f. A white, fcaly, fhining ftone, frequently 

ufed to promote the fufion of metals. ai ‘ey- 
SPAN. z. / [;pan, yponne, Saxon; /panna, Ital. /pan, Dutch. ] 
x. The fpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the little 


finger extended. 


A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the ftatute; a- 


-fourth; 
a fore- 


Folder. 


Span, one eighth; a palm, or hand’s breadth, one twent 
a thumb’s breath, or inch, one feventy-fecond; an 
finger’s breath one ninety-fixth. 
Will you with counters fum 
The caft proportion of his infinite ? 
And buckle in a wafte moft fathomlefs, 
With /pans and inches fo diminutive 
As fears. and reafons ?. ; 
Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, ` 
That the ftretching of a /pax 
Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefpeare. 
When I removed the one, although but at the diftance of 
a pan, the other would ftand like Hercules’s pillar. Brown. 
2. Any fhort duration. 
You hare fcarce time 
‘To fteal from fpiritua) leifure a brief /pan, 
‘To keep your earthly audit. 
The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife, 
So well fhe acted in this /pan of life. 
‘Then confcience, unreftrain’d by fears, began 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Faller. 


To ftretch her limits, and extend the /paz. Dryden. 
Life’s but a /paz, I'll ev’ry inch enjoy- Farqubar. 
To SPAN. U. A. sopu o ) 
1. To meafure by the hand extended. 
Oft on the well-known fpot I fix my eyes, 
Zickel’. 


And /pan the diftance that between us lies. 
2. To meafure. 
My furveyor is falfe; the o’er great cardinal 
Hath fhew’d him gold; my life is /pann’dalready. Shake/p. 
This foul doth /fpan the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; 
W heré in each room of the well-furnifh’d tent 


He lies warm, and without adventure. Flerbert. 
Harry,, whofe tuneful-and well-meafur’d fong 

Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to /pax 

Words with juit note and accent, not to fcan 

With Midas’ ears, counting fhort and long. Alton. 


‘The preterite of /pin. ee SPIN. 
Together furioufly they ran, 

‘That to the ground came htdrfe and man; è 

The blood out of their helmets /par, 

So fharp were their encounters. Drayton. 
Spa’NCOUNTER. rt. {£ [from /pan, counter and farthing.] A 
SPA'NFARTHING. t play at which money is thrown within a 

{pan or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Henry V. in whofe 

time bovs went to /paacountrr for French crowns, I am content 


SPAN.. 


he íhali reign. N Shakefpeare. 
; _ Boys fhall not play 
At jpancounter or blowpoint, but fhall pay 
Lonune. 


‘Toll to fome courticr. 


SP A 
His chief folace is to fteal down, and ; 
Š with the page. 5 ° e j a ee 2 
PANG. z. f. ange, utch. This word { 5 
nifed a dader ce hice tes: ee o 
_ The colours that fhew beft by candlelight are, white, carna- 
tion, and a kind of tua-water green; and ouches or /pangs 
as they are of no great coft, fo they are of mof glory. BS 
SPA'NGLE. 7. f. [ /panve, German, a buckle, alocket: whence 
oker fpangen, ear-rings.] 
I. A {mall plate or bofs of fhining metal. 
2. Any thing fparkling and fhining. 
As hoary froft with /pang/es doth attire 
‘The mofiy branches of an oak half dead. Spenfer. 
Thus in a ftarry night fond children cry i 
For the rich fpa»gies that adorn the fíky. Faller 
The twinkling jfarngles, the ornaments of the upper world, 
lofe their beauty 2nd magnificence: vulgar fpectators fee chem 
but as a confufed huddle of petty illuminants. Glanville 
That now the dew with /pangles deck’d the ground, ` ` 
A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. m 
To SPA'NGLE. v. a, [from the noun.} To befprinkle with 
fpangles or fhining bodies. 
z ToT sde mect in grove or green, 
y fountain clear, or /pangled ftarlight fheen. Sh, 
What {tars do Paris eaten with fuch beauty, ila 
As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face. 


f Shakefp. 
Unpin that /pungl-d breaftplate which you wear, “oP 


‘That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. Donne. 
Four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus; all their fhape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 

f Argus. Ailton. 

‘Then appear’d 

Sjanzling the hemifphere, then firft adorn’d 

With the bright luminaries, that fet and rofe. ATi l'on. 


‘The fpacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal fky, 

And /pargl’d heav’ns, a fhining frame, 
‘Their great Original proclaim. Addifon 
SPA‘NIEL. n. f. [ bijparniolus, Latin; efpagnenl, French. ] i 
1. A dog ufed for fports in the field, remarkable for fagacity and 

obedience. 

Divers days I followed his fteps *cill I found him, havin 
newly met with an excellent /paniel belonging to his dea 
companion. Sidney. 

There are arts to reclaim the wildeft men, as there are to 
make /paniels fetch and carry: chide ’em often’‘and feed ’em 
feldom. Dryden. 

2. A low, mean, fneaking fellow; a courtier; a dedicator; a 
penfioner; a dependant; a placeman. 
I mean fweet words, 


Low crooked curtefies, and bafe paniel fawning. Shake/p. 
I am your /peniel; and, Demetrius, tie 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shake/p. 

Zo Spa’nier. vw. z. [from the noun.] To fawn on; to mm 
the fpaniel. 
The hearts 

That /paniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 

Their wifhes, do difcandy and melt their fweets 

‘On bloffoming Cezefar. Shakefp. 


SPANISH Broom. n. f. [ geniffa juncea, Lat.] A plant fo called, 
as being a native of Spain : it hath pliant branches, leaves placed 
alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, fucceeded 
‘ee pods, containing feveral kidney-fhaped feeds in each, 

iller. 


SPANISH Nut. 2. f: i eee EAn] A plant. 
e 


It hath a flower refembling the iris, from whence it differs 


in having a double root, one lying over another, after the 
fame manner as thofe of crocus and gladiolus. <A7@iller. 
SPA‘’NKER. 7. {. A {mall coin. 
Your cure too cofts you but a /fanker. Denham. 
SPA'NNER. 7. f. The lock of a fufee or carabine. Bailey. 


My prince’s court is now full of nothing but buff-coats, 
fpanners, and mufket-refts. owel. 
SPAR. n. f: i 
x. Marcafite. - 
Spar isa mixed body, confifting of cryftal incorporated 
fometimes with /ac lunæ, and fometimes with other mineral, 
ftony, earthy, or metallick matter. 4¥’codward. 
Some ftones, as /par of lead, diffolved in proper men- 
ftruums, become falts. ; Newton. 
2. [Sparres Dutch.] A fmall beam; the bar of a gate. 
To Sear. v.n. To fight with prelufive ftrokes. 
Jo SPAR. v. a. [ ppannan, Saxon; /ferren, German. ] 
fhut ; to clofe; to bar. 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sparre the yate faft for fear of fraud ; 
We for all his worft, nor for his beft, 
Open the door at his requeft. 
Six gates i” th’ city with mafly ftaples, 
And correfpontiye and fulfilling bolts, 
Spar up the fons of Troy. 


Es 


Spenfer. 


ii 


Yet for fhe yode therat half agaft, 

And Kiddie the dor /parred after her fatt. Sjenfer. 

SPA'RABLE. 7. f. [ypannan, Saxon, to faften.] Small nails. 
SPA‘RADRAP. 7. j. [in pharmacy.] A cerecloth. 
With application to the common _/paradrap for iffues, this 
ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. W tfeman. 
Jo SPARE. v. a. [ypanan, Saxon; /paeren, Dutch ; e/pargncs 
French. ] 
1. To ufe frugally ; not to wafte ; not to confume. 
“I hou thy father’s thunder didft not /pare. Milton, 
2. Tohave unemployed ; so fave from any particular ufe. 

All the time he could fare from the necefflary cares of his 
weighty charge he beftowed on prayer, and ferving of God: 
he oftentimes {pent the night alone in church-praying, his head- 
piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. Knolles. 

He had no bread to /pare. iL Efrrange. 

Only the foolifh virgins entertained this foolifh conceit, that 
there might be an overplus of grace fufficient to fupply their 
want; buc the wife knew not of any that they had to /pare, 
but fuppofe all that they had little enough. T illotfon. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 


who can /pere a fhilling fhall be a fubfcriber. Swift. 
3- To do without; to lofe willingly. 
I could have better /par’d a better man. Shak-/peare. 


For his mind, Ido not care, 
‘That’s a toy that I could /pare ; 
Let his title be but great, 
His clothes rich, and band fit neat. 
Senfe of pleafure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine 5 


Ben, Fohnjon- 


but pain is perfect mifery. Ailton. 
Now the might /pare the ocean, ‘and oppofe 

Your conduét to the fierceft of her foes. Waller. 

‘The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend ; 
Nor can we /pare you long, tho’ often we may lend. Dryd. 
4- To omit; to forbear. $ 

We might have /par’d our coming- Afilton. 
Be pleas’d your politicks to /pare 5 

I’m old enough, and can myfelf take care- Dryden. 


s. To ufe tenderty ; to forbear; to treat with pity 5 mot to 
affiiét; not to deftroy; to ufe with mercy. 
Spare us, good Lord- Common Prayer. 
. Who will fet the difcipline of wifdom over mine heart, that 
they /pere me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus xxiii. 2. 
oth not each look a flafh of lightning feel ! 
Which /pares the body’s fheath, but melts the fteel. Cleavel. 
“Dim fadnefs did not /pare 
Celeftial vifages. Milton. 
Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
‘Than in reftoring fuch as are undone: 
T ygers have courage, and the rugged bear 5 
But man alone can whom he conquers /pare- 
Spare me one hour! O /pare me but a moment. 
6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 
Set me in the remoteft place, 
That Neptune’s frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never /pare 
One breath ot kind and temperate air. 
3. To forbear to infli& or impofe. 
Spare my remembrance; "twas a guilty day ; 
And ftill the blufh hangs here. 
O {pare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And /pare your foul the crime! 
Spare my fight the pain 
Of feeing what a world of tears it cofts you. 
Jo SPARE. V. 7. 
1. To live frugally ; to be parcimonious ; to be not liberal. 
. BR’ has wherewithal: in him 
Sparing would fhow a worfe fin than ill doétrine. Shake/p. 
Thofe wants, which they rather feared than felt, would well 
enough be overcome by /paring and patience. Knolles. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 
Midtt Winter frofts, then clad and fed with /paring, 
Rife to our toils. Otway. 
God has not been fo /paring to men to make them barely 
two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make them 
rational. ii Locke. 
W hen they difcover the paffionate defire of fame in the am- 
bitious man, they become /paring and faving in their commen- 
dations; they envy him the fatisfaétion of an applaufe. Addif. 
Now a refervoir to keep and /fare, i 
The nexta fountain fpouting through his heir. 
No ftatute in his favour fays : 
How free or frugal I fhall pafs my days; 
Who at fome times fpend, at others /pares 
Divided between carclefinefs and care. 
2. To forbear; to be fcrupulous. 
His foldiers /pared not to fay that they fhould be unkindly 
dealt with, if they were defrauded of the fpoil. — Knolles. 
In thefe relations, although he be more fparing, his prede- 
eceffurs were very numerous. Brown. 
T`o pluck and eat my fill I /pa:’d not. Miltine 
N? CXXXV. 


Waller. 


Irene. 


Rofcommen. 


Driden. 
D ryd. els 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


‘Pope. 


3. To ufe mercy; to forgive; to be tender. 
Their king, out of a princely feeling, was /varing and come- 
paffionate towards his fubjects. Barco 
SPARE. adj. 
I. Scanty; not abundant ; parcimonious. 
He was /pare, but difcreet of fpeech ; better conceiving than 
delivering ; equal-y ftout and kind. Curew. 
Men ought to beware, that they ufe not exercife and a /pare 
diet both. Bacon. 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare fatt, that oft with gods doth diet. Ali ton. 
The mafters of the world were bred up with /fare dict; 
and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of firength, 
becaufe they ate but once a day. Locke. 
2. Superfluous; unwanted. 
If that no /pare cloths he had to give, 
His own coat he would cut, and itdiitribute glad. Spenfer. 
As any of our fick waxed well, he might be removed ; for 
which purpofe there were fet forth ten /pare chambers. Bacon. 
Learning feems more adapted to the female world than to 
the male, becaufe they have more /pare time upon their hands, 
and lead a more fedentary life. Addifon. 
In my /pare hours you’ve had your part; | 
Ev’n now my fervile hand your fovereign will obeys- Norr. 
3- Lean; wanting flefh; macilent. 


O give me your /pare men, and {pare me the great ones. Sh. 
If my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man {£ fhould avoid 
So foon as that /pare Cafius. Shakefpeare. 
His vifage drawn he felt to fharp and /pare, 
Milton. 


His arms clung to his ribs. 
SPARE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Parcimony ; frugal ufe; hufbandry. 
otin ufe. 
Our vi€luals failed us, though we had made good /pare of 
them. Bacon. 
SPA'RER. n. f. [from /pare.] One who avoids expence. 
By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater /parer than 
a faver ; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrifons, and his feaftings, wherein he was only fump- 
tuous, could not but foak his Exchequer. Potton. 
SPA'RERIB. 2. f. [ /pare and rib.] Some part cut off from the 
rib: as, a /parerib of pork. 
SPARGEFA‘’CTION. n.f. [ /pargo, Lat.] The a& of fprinkling.- 
Spa‘RING. adj. [from /pare.] 
I. Scarce; little. 
Of this there is with you /paring memory or none 5 
have large knowledge thereof. 
2. Scanty; not plentiful. 
If much exercife, then ufe a plentiful diet ; and if /paring 
diet, then little exercife. | Bacon. 
Good air, folitary groves, and /paring dict, fufficient to 
make you fancy yourfelf one of the fathers of the defert. Pope- 
3. Parcimonious ; not liberal. 
Virgil being fo very /paring of his words, and leaving fo 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranflated as 


but we 
Bacon. 


he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 
hough /paring of his grace, to mifchief bent, 
He feldom ‘does a good with good intent. Dryden: 


SPARINGLY. adv. [from /paring.] 
1. Not abundantly. 
Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge 5 


Or thall we /paringly thew you far off 

The dauphin’s meaning? Shake/peare. 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees fhould be large, 
and fet with fine Mowers; but thin and /paringly, left they de~ 
ceive the trees. bacon. 

2. Frugality ; parcimonioufly ; not lavifbly. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be /paringly ufed 5 
for difcourfe ought to be as a field, without coming, home to 
any man. ; Bacon. 

High titles of honour were in the king’s minority /paringly 
granted, becaufe dignity then waited on defert. fdtayward. 

Commend but /paringly whom thou do’ft love 5 


But lefs condemn whom thou do’ft not spom, Denham. 
The morality of a grave fentence, a efted by Lucan, is 
Dryden. 


more /paringly ufed by Virgil. 
3. With abftinence. z R 
Chriflians are obliged to tafte even the innocent pleafures of 
life but /peringly. Atterbury. 
4. Not with great frequency. 
Our facraments, which had been 
zeal, were approached more Jparingly. 
. Cautioufly; tenderly. 
SPARK. n. f [ypeanca, Saxon; parke, Dutch-] 
1. A {mall particle of fire, or kindled matter. i 
If any marvel how a thing, in itfelf fo weak, could import 
any great danger, they muft confider not fo much bow fmall 


the /paré is that Rieth up, as how apt things about it are to take 
firc. Hooker « 


frequented with fo much 
Atterbury 


I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears I'l] turn 


To parks of fire. shai 


24 R Was 


O Ff AX 


I was not forgetful of the /parkés which fome mens diftempers 
formerly aes to kindlein parliaments. K. Charles. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 
Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe: 
And firft, few {catt’ring /parks about were blown, 


Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe. Dryden. 
‘Oh, may fome /peré of your celeftial fire 
The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. Pcpe. 


2 any thing fhining.- 
e have, here and there, a little clear light, fome /parés of 


bright knowledge. Locke. 
3- Any thing vivid or active. 
If any /pare of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and fay, I fent thee thither. Shake/p. 


4. A lively, fhowy, fplendid, gay man. 
contempt. ; 
How many huffing /parés have we feen, that in the fame 

day have been both the idols and the fcorn of the fame flaves ? 

L Eftrange. 


It is commonly ufed in 


A /park like thee, of the mankilling trade 
Fell fick. . Dryden. 
As for the difputes of fharpers, we don’t read of any pro- 


vifions made for the honours of fuch /par&s. Collier. 
‘The finett /perés, and cleaneft beaux 
Drip from the fhoulders to the toes. Prior. 
I who have been the poet’s /paré to day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. Glanville. 


Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, 
T'hefe /fparks with aukward vanity difplay ¢ 
_ What the fine gentleman wore yefterday. Pope. 
To SPARK. v. n. [from the noun.] To emit particles of fire 5 
to fparkle. Not in ufe. 
Fair is my love, 
When the rofe in her cheek appears, 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth /paré. 'Spenfer. 
SPA'’RKFUL. adj. [/parkand full. ] Lively; brifk; airy. 
Hitherto will our /parkful youth laugh at their great grand- 
fathers Englifh, who had more care to do well than to fpeak 
minion-like. Camden. 
SPA‘RKISH. adj. [from /perk.] 
x. Airy; gay. A low word. . emcee 2 | 
Is any thing more fparkijb and better humour’d than Venus’s 
accofting her fon in the defarts of Libya? WF alfb. 
2. Showy; well drefled; fine. 
A daw, to be /parkifb, trick’d himfelf up with all the gay 
feathers he could mufter. L Eftrange. 
SPA’RKLE. 2. f- [from /park.] 
I. A fpark ; a {mall particle of fre. | 
He with repeated ftrokes 
Of clafhing flints, their hidden fires provokes 5; 
Short flame fucceeds, a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying /peré/es in their fall receives : 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rife, 
And, fed with ftronger food, invade the fkies. 
2. Any luminous particle. | 
To detract from the dignity thereof, were to injure even 
God himfelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath fent out thefe lights whereof we are capable, even 
as fo many /pars&ics refembling the bright fountain from which 
they rife. | ee Ftookecr. 
When reafon’s lamp, which, like the fun in fky, ` 
‘Throughout man’s little world her beams did fpread, 
Is now become a /parkle which doth lie 
Under the afhes, half extinét and dead. 
Ah then! thy once lov’d Eloifa fee! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 
See from my cheek the tranfient rofes die, 
See the laft /paré/e languifh in my eye. 
To SPARKLE. vw. 7. [from the noun. ] 
r.. To emit fparks. - 
2. To iffue in fparks. 
‘The bold defign F 
Pleas’d highly thofe infernal ftates, and joy 
_. Sparkied in.all, their eyes. 
3. To fhine; to glitter. — , . 
A hair feen in a microfcope lofes its former colour, and is 
in a great meafure pellucid, with a mixture of fome bright 
Jpar ling colours, fuch as appear from the refraction of dia- 
monds. . : Locke. 
_-Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who /par&les in all the 
fhining things of drefs and equipage. . P y Watts. 
' Spa’RKLINGLY. adv. [from /parkling.] With vivid and twink- 
ling luftre. _ el , “ 
Diamonds fometimes would look more fearklingly than they 
_ were wont, and fometimes far more dull than ordinary. Boyle. 
SPA/RKLINGNESS. 7.f. [from /parkling.] Vivid and twinkling 
luftre. l 
= I have obferved a manifeftly greater clearnefs and /park- 
lingn-/s at fome times than at oghers, though.I could not refer 
it to the fuperficial clearnefs or foulnefs of the ftone. Boyle. 
SPA'RROW. n.f. [ppeanpa, Saxon.] A {mall bird. 


Dryden. 


Davies. 


Pope. 


Ai iton. 


Difmay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 


As /perrows, cagles ; or the hare, the lion. Shatefp. 
T here is great probability that a thoufand /parrews will fy: 


5 away at the fight of a hawk among them. I atts. 
PA'RROWHAWK, or /parhawk. n. f. [ypeanpapoc, Saxon. 
The female of the mufket hawk. i kre m pia, 
SPA'RROWGRASS. 2. /. [Corrupted from afparagus.] 
Your infant peafe to /þarrowgrafs prefer, 
Which to the fupper you may beft defer. King, 


SPA'RRY. adj. [from /per.] Confifting of fpar. ‘eae? 
In which manner fpar is ufually found herein, and other 
mincrals; or fuch as are of fome obfervable figure; of which 
fort are the /parry ftriz, or icicles called ftalaélite. Woodw. 
Seasm. z. f. [ /pa/me, Fr. owoicpa.] Convulfion; violent and 
involuntary. contraction of any part. 
All the maladies 
Of ghaftly /pe/m, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart fick agony. Ailton. 
Wounds are fubjeét to:pain, inflammation, /pafm. 1¥ifeman. 
Carminative things dilute and relax ; becaufe wind ‘occa- 
fions a _ /pa/m or convulfion in fome part. Arbuthnot. 
Spa’sMopicK. ad. [ /paf/modique, Fr. from /pzjm.] Convulive. 
Spat. The preterite of-/pit. 
And when he had /pat on the ground, he anointed his eyes, 


Gofpel. 
Spat. n.f- The young fhell-fith. 

A reticulated film found upon fea-fhells, and ufually fup- 
pofed to be the remains of the veficles of the /par of fome fort 
of fhell-fith. | ‘Woodward. 

To Spa‘TIATE. v. n. [ /patior, Latin.] ‘To rove; to -range; 
to ramble at large. À 

Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, ‘or an immoveable: pofture 
of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind ‘upon one cogi- 
tation, whereby it doth not /patiate and tranfcur. . - Bacon. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he -could /pariate at large 


through the whole univerfe. Bentley. 
To SPATTER. v. a. [ypat, Ipit, Saxon. ] 
I. To fprinkle with dirt, or any'think -offenfive. 
The pavemeñt fwam in blood, the walls around _ 
Were /patter’d o’er with brains. Addijon. 


2. To tħröw out any thing offenfive. 
_His forward voice now ‘is to fpeak well of his friend ; his 
backward voice is to /patter foul {peeches, and to‘detratt. -Shak, 
3. To afperfe ; to defame. 
Zo SPATTER. v. 2. ‘Fo fpit; to fpatter-as at-any thing nau- 
feous taken into the mouth. 
They fondly thinking to allay 
‘Their appetite with guft, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, Which: th’ offended: tafte 
_ With /pattering noife rejected. . Milton. 
SpA‘’TTERDASHES. 7. f- [ /patter and dafh.] -Coverings for the 
legs by which the wet is kept off. - 
SPAÎTTLING Poppy. 2./. White behen. “A’plant which is‘a 
{pecies of campion. i 3 Miller. 
SPATULA. n. f. [ /petha, -fpathala, Latin.] A fpattle or fice. 
Spatula is an inttrument uftd* by apothecaries and furgeons _ 
in fpreading plaifters or ftirring medicines together. O uincy. 
In raifing up the hairy fcalp fmooth with my /patula, 1 could 
difcover no fault in the bone. | IP ifeman, 
Spa’vin. 2. {. [e/pavene, Fr. /pavane, Italian.] This difeafe in 
horfes is a bony excrefcence or cruft as hard as a bone, that 
grows on the infide of vee eve not far from the elbow, and 
is generated of the fame matter by which the bones or ligaments 
are nourifhed : it is at firftlike a‘ tender griftle, but by degrees 
comes to hardnefs. Farrier’s Di. 
They’ve all new legs and lame ones 5; one would take it, 
‘That never faw them pace before, the /paviv, 
And fpringhalt-reign’d among them. Shakefpeare. 
If it had been a /pevin, and the afs had petitioned for another 
farrier, it might have been reafonable. E’ Eftrange. 
Spraw. z. f. [from Spaw in Germany.] <A place famous fos 
mineral waters; any mineral water. 
Jo SPAWL. v. n. [ppoeclan, to ípit, Saxon.] To throw moi- 
{ture out of the mouth. 
He who does on iv’ry tables dine, 


His marble floors with drunken /pawlings fhine. Dryden. 
What mifchief can the dean have done him, 

‘That Traulus calls for vengeance on him? 

Why muft he fputter, /paw/, and flaver it, 

In vain againft the people’s fav’rite. Swift. 


- Spawn. 2. f. [ypacl, Saxon.] Spittle; moifture ejected from 


the mouth. 
' Of fpittle fhe luftration makes ; 
Then in the pawol her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. 
Spawn. 2 f. [ pene, /penne, Dutch.) 
x. The eggs of fiih, or of frogs. 
Mafters of the people, 
Your multiplying (pawn how can he flatter 
That’s thoufand to one good onc? 


- Dryden 


Shakefpeare. 
iP God 


S P E 


God faid, let the waters generate 
Reptile, with /pþawn abundant, living foul ! Milton. 
Thefe ponds, in fpawning time abounded with frogs, and 


a great deal of /paw7. Ray. 
2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
was not the /pawn of fuch as thefe 
‘That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d feas, 
And quafht the ftern JE acides. Rofccmmon. 


“This atheiftical humour was the /pawn of the grofs fuperfti- 


tions of the Romifh church and court. Lillot/on. 
To SPAWN. V. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To produce as fhes do eggs. 
Some report a fea-maid [pawn d him. Shake/p. 


2. To generate ; to bring forth. In contempt. 

What practices fuch principles as thefe may /pawnm, when 

they are laid out to the fun, you may determine. Swift. 
To SPAWN. V. 7. 
1. To iffue as eggs from fith. 
2. To ifue; to proceed. In contempt. 

It is fo il) a quality, and the mother of fo many ill ones that 

awn from it, that a child fhould be brought up in the greateit 
abhorrence of it. Locke. 

SPAWNER. n.f. [from /fpawn.] The female fifh. 

The barbel, for the prefervation of their feed, both the 

fpawner and the melter cover their fpawn with fand. /¥ alton. 
Io Spay. v. a. [ /pado, Latin.] “To caftrate female animals. 

' Be dumb you beggars of the rythming trade, 

Geld your loofe wits, and'let your mufe be fea'’d. Cleavel. 

The males muft be gelt, and the fows /pay’d; the /pay’d they 
efteem as the moft profitable, becaufe of the great quantity of 
fat upon the inwards. YZortimer. 

To SPEAK. v. n. Preterite, /pake or (poke; participle pafiive, 
Jpoken. [ypecan, Saxon 5 breken, Dutch. } 
x. To utter articulate founds; to exprefs thoughts by words. 

Speaking is nothing elfe than a fenfible expreffion of the no- 
tions of the mind, by feveral difcriminations of utterance of 
voice, ufed as figns, having by confent feveral determinate 
fignificancies. Folder. 

Hannah /pake in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 
voice was not heard. 1 Sam. i. 13- 

2. To harangue, to make a f{peech. 

Many of the nobility made themfelves popular by /peating 
in parliament, againft thofe things which were moit grateful 
to his majefty, and which ftill pafled notwithftanding their 

_contradiction. Clarendon. 
Therfites, though the moft prefumptuous Greek, 
Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour /peak. ‘Dryden. 
3- To talk for or againít; to difpute. 

A knave fhould have fome countenance at his friend’s re- 

queft. An honeft man, fir, is able to /peak for himfelf when 


a knave is not. Shake/peare. 
The general and his wife are talking of it; ' 
And the /peaks for you ftoutly. Shažefp- 
When he had no power, 
He was your enemy ; ftill /paże against 
Your liberties and charters. Shake/p. 


4- To difcourfe ; to make mention. 
Were fuch things here as we do /peak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the infane root, 

‘That takes the reafon prifoner. Shakcff- 
Lot went out and /pese unto his fons in law. Gen. xix. 14- 

l The fire you /peak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 
V}l quench it not with water, but with ruin. ' Ben. Fohnfor. 
They could never be loft, but by an univerfal deluge which 
has been /poken to already. Tillotfon. 
Lucan /peaks of a part of Cefar’s army that came to him, 
from the Ieman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. Addif- 
Had Luther /p2se up to this accufation, yet Chryfoftom’s ex- 
_ ample would have been-his defence. Atterbury. 

gs. “Le Pe found. , 

ake all your trumpets /peak, give them all breath, 


Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shake/p: 
6. To SPEAK with. “To addrefs; to converfe with. 
‘Thou can’ft not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll freak with thee at fea. Shake/peare. 
L /pake with one that came from thence, 
That freely render’d me thefe news for true. Shake/p. 


Wicholas was by a berald fent for to come into the great 
bafa; Solyman difdaining to /peak with him himfelf. Knolles. 
Jo SPEAK. V a. 
1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 


Saul fpcke not any thing that day. x Sam. xx. 26. 


Mordecai had /posen good. Efiher. 
Confider of it, take advice, and /peak your minds. . Judges. 


They fatdown with him upon the ground, and none /pake 

a word. Feb ii. 13- 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, but /pase evil 

of that way before the multitude, he departed. ATs XiX. Q. 
You, from my youth, 

Have known and try'd me, /peaé I more than truth? Sandyse 


SPE 


What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But words once /poke can never be recalled. Waller, 
Under the tropic is our language /prke, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. Weatler. 
He no where focaks it out, or in direét terms calls them 
fubftances. Lecke. 
Colours /peak all languages, but words are underftood oniy 


by fuch a people or nation. SpeZiater 
2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 
It is my father’s mufick 
To [peak your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenfed,. Shake e 


3. To addrefs; to accoft. 

If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, fmile upon 
thee, put thee in hope, /peat thee fair, and fay, what wanteft 
thou? — &cclus xiii. ©, 

4- To exhibit. 
t heav’n’s wide circuit /peak 

The Maker’s high magnificence. 

SPEA‘’KABLE. adj. [from jpeak.] 
1. Poffible to be fpoken. 
2. Having the power of fpeech. 
Say, 
How cam'‘f{t thou /peakable of mute. 
SPEA‘KER. 2. /. [from /peat.] 
I. One that fpeaks. 

Thefe fames grew fo general, as the authors were loft in 
the generality of /peakers. Bacon. 

In converfation or reading, find out the true fenfe, idea 
which the /peaker or writer affixes to his words. atts: 

Common /peakers have only one fet of ideas, and one fet 
of words to cloath them in; and thefe are always ready at the 
mouth. Swift. 

2. One that fpeaks in any particular manner. l 
Horace’s phrafe is torret jecur 5 
And happy was that curious /peaker. 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 
After my death, £ wifh no other herald, 
No other /peaker of my living actions 
To keep mine honour. from corruption. Shake/pe 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. 
Ihavedifabled myfelf like an eleé&ted /peaker of the houfe. Dryd. 
SPEAKING Trumpet. n.f. A ftentorophonick inftrument; a trum- 
pet by which the voice may be propagated to a great diftance. 
‘That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound, 
And firft taught /pezking trumpet how to found. Drydens 
SPEAR. 7z. f. [yf-per, Welfh; ypene, Saxon 5 /pere, Dutchs 
fpere, aid French ; /parum, low Lat.) 
x. A long weapon with a fharp point, ufed in thrufting or throw- 
ing; a lance. 
Th’ Egyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear, 


Ailton. 


ATilicm 


Pricre 


‘Like fome tall tree ; upon it feem’d a /pear. Cowley 
Nor wanted in his grafp 
What feem’d both fhield and /pear. Ai ltorte 
The flying /pear : 
Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Popes 
‘The rous’d up lion, refolute and flow, 
Advances full -on the protended /pear. Thom/orte 


z. A lance gencrally with prongs, to kill fifth. 
-The borderers watching, until they be paft up into fome nar- 
row creek, below them, caft a ftrong corded net athwart the 
{tream, with which, and their loud fhouting, they ftop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunt- 
ers mercy, who, by an old cuftom, fhare them with fuch in- 
differency, as if a woman with child be prefent, the babe in her 
womb is gratified with a portion: a point alfo obferved by the 
ear-hunters in taking of falmons. Carew. 
To SPEAR. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To kill or pierce with a 
{pear. 
To SPAAR. w. n. To fhoot or fprout. 
ten /pire. 
Let them not lie left they fhould /pear, and the air dry and 
fpoil the fhoot. Mor timer. 
SPEA‘’RGRASS. 2. f. [/pear and grafs.] Long ftiff grafs. 
Tickle our nofes with /peargra/s to make them bleed ; and 
then beflubber our garments w.th it. Shakefp- 
SPEA'RMAN. 7. f. [ /pearand man.] One who ufes a lance in fight. 
The /pearman’s arm by thee, great God, direéted, 


This is commonly writ- 


Sends forth a certain wound. Prior. 
SrPEA‘RMINT. n. f- A plant; a fpecies of mint. 
SPEA'RWORT. 7. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

SPECIAL. adj. [ /pecial, Fr. /pecialis, Latin. ] 
1. Noting a fort or fpecies. 
Tatts 


A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies. 
2. Particular ; peculiar. 
Moft commonly with a certain /pecial grace of her own, 
wagging her lips, and grinning inftead of fmiling. Sidney- 
The feveral bovks of fcripture having had cach fome feve- 
ral occafion and particular purpofe which caufed them to be 
written, the contents thereof are according to the exigence of 
that /pecial end whereunto they are intended. Ficckrr. 


OF 


SPE 


Of all men alive 


E never pet beheld that /pecial face, 

Which I could fancy more than any other. Shakefp. 
Nought fo vile that on the carth doth live, 

But to the earth fome /pecial good doth give. Shake/p- 


Our Saviour is reprefented every where in fcripture, as the 
fpecial patron of the poor and the afflicted, and as laying their 
interefts to heart more nearly than thofe of any other of his 
members. Atterbury. 

3. Appropriate ; defigned for a particular purpofe. 

© Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter cf Kildare, 

was made denizen by a /pecial a&t of parliament. ` Davies. 
4 Extraordinary ; uncommon. 

That which neceffity of fome fecial time doth caufe to be 
enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterwards become free. : Fdiooker. 

Though our charity fhould be univerfal, yet as it cannot be 
a€tually exercifed, but on particular times, fo it fhould be 
¢hiefly on /pecial opportunities. `” Spratt. 

He bore 

A paunch of the fame bulk before ; 

Which ftill he had a /pecia/ care 

‘To keep well cram’d with thrifty fare. 

g. Chief in excellence. 
: ‘The king hath drawn 

The /pecial head of a!l the land together. 

SPECIALLY. adu. [from /pecial. ] 

x. Particularly above others. 
Specially the day that thou ftoodeft before the Lord. 
A brother beloved, /pecially to me. 

2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 
If there be matter of law that carries any diffic > the jury 


ynay, to deliver themfelves from an attaint, find it Poe 
Fale. 


Ftudibras. 
Shake/p. 


Deuter. 
Phil. x6. 


SPE’CIALTY. n.f. [ fpectalité, French ; from /pecial.] Par- 
SPECIALITY. eRe E 

. On thefe two general heads all other /Pecialties are depen- 

dent. Flo:ker. 


The packet is mot come, 
Where that and other /pecialties are bound. Shakefp. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected.. Shake/p- 
When men were fure, that in cafe they refted upon a bare 
contraét without /peciality, the other party might wage his law, 
they would not reft upon fuch ‘contracts without reducing the 
debt into a /peciality which accorded many fuits. tiale, 
Species. 2. /. Ẹ /pecies, Latin. ] 
x. A fort; a fubdivifion of a general term- : 4 
A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a /peeress it is one 
common. nature that agrees to feveral finguiar individual be- 
ings: fo horfe is a fpecial idea or fpecies as it agrees to Buce- 
phalus, ‘Trot, and Snowball. ' Watts. 
2. Clafs of nature ; fingle order of beings. 
He intendeth only the care of the /pecies or common natures, 
but letteth loofe the guard of individuals or fingle exillencies. 
Brown. 
For we are animals no lefs, i 
Although of different /pecies- Fiudibras. 
Thou nam’ft a race which muft proceed from me, 
Yet my whole fpecies in myfelf I fee. Dryden. 
A mind of fuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conftitute a different fpecies, though united to a human body 
in the fame laws of connexion: and a mind of human capa- 
cities would make another /pecies, if united to a different body 
in different laws of connexion. Benth y. 
3. Appearance to the fenfes; any vifible or fenfible reprefenta- 
n. r 
ARA apparent diverfity between the Jpecies vifible and audible 
is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. Bacon. 
It is a moft certain rule, how much any body hath of co- 
lour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by ‘fo much the more 
unfit it is to tranfmic the /pectes. _ k Ray. 
The /prcics of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than thofe illuminated with deep red by about three 


inches, or three and a quarter; but the /pecies of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and 


violet appeared fo confufed and 
indiftin&t, that I could not read them. Newton. 
4. Reprefentation to the mind. .. | 
Wit in the poet, or wit-writing is no other than the facul- 
ty of imagination in the writer, which fearches, over all the 
memory for the /pecies or ideas of thofe things which it defigns 
to reprefent. Dryden. 
Show ; vifible exhibition. i 


i Shews and fpecies ferve beft with the 


common people. 
Bacon. 


| 6. Circulating money. 
As E FRA ig the time of the greateft fplendour of the Ro- 


man empire, a kefs quantity of current /pecies in Europe than 
there is now, Rome poffeffed a much greater proportion of 


ihe reuen fpecics of its time than any Bump T 
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Z : Simples that have place in a compound. 

PECI“FICAL. ‘ae $ s 

SPECI'FICK. s adj. [ /pecifique, French ; fpecies and focio, Lat. 

I1. That which makes a thing of the fpecies of which it is. 
‘That thou to truth the perfect way may’ft know, 

‘To thee all her /pecifick forms PIl fhow. Denham: 
_ _T he underftanding, as to the exercife of this power, is fub- 
je&t to the command of the will, though as to the /pecfick na- 
ture of its aéts it is determined by the objcét. South. 

By whofe direction is the nutriment fo regularly diftribu- 
ted into the refpecélive parts, and how are they kept to their 
Specifick uniformities ? Glanville. 

Thefe principles I confider not as occult qualities, fuppofed 
to refule from the /pecifick forms of things, but as general Jaws 
ef nature by which the things themfelves are formed ; their 
truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their caufes be 
not yet difcovered. Newton. 

As all things were formed according to thefe /pecifica/ plat- 
forms, fo their truth muft be meafured from their conformity 
to them. Norris. 

Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
weight, which any fpecies of natural bodies have, and by 
which they are plainly diftinguifhable from all other bodies of 
different kinds. Quincy. 

The /perifick qualities of plants refide in their native fpirit, 
oil and effential falt : for the water, fixt falt and earth appear 
to be the fame in all plants. Arbuthnot. 

Specifick difference is that primary attribute which diftin- 
guifhes each fpecies from one another, while they fland rank- 
ed under the fame general mature or genus. ‘“lhough wine 
differs from other liquids in that it is the juice of a certain frait, 
yet this is but a general or generick difference 3 for it does 
not diftinguifh wine from cyder or perry: the /peczfick differ- 
ence of wine therefore is its preflure from the grape; as cyder 
is l epee from apples, and porny from pears. atis. 

2. [in medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of fome particular. 
diftemper. It is ufually applied to the arcana, or medicines 
that work by occult qualities. 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propricty, a /prcifz-a/ virtue, and the like fhifts of 
ignorance, Bacon. 

If the would drink a good decoétion of farfa, with the ufual 
Sfpecificks, fhe might enjoy a good health. : WP ifeman. 

SPECIFICALLY. adv. [from fpe. ifick.] © In fuch a manner as to 
conftitute a fpecies ; according to the nature of the fpecies. 

His faith muft be not only living, but lively too; it muft 
be put into a pofture by a particular exercife of thofe feveral 
virtues that are /pecifically requifite to a due performance of 
this duty. South, 

Human reafon doth not only gradually, but /pecifically differ 
from the fantaflick reafon of brutes, which have no conceit of 
truth, as an aggregate of divers fimple conceits, nor of any 
other univerfal. Grew. 

He muft allow that bodies were endowed with the fame af- 
fe&tions then as ever fince; and that, :f an ax head be fup-. 
pofed to float upon water which is /pecificaily lighter, it had been 
fupernatural. S Bentley. 

To SPECI’FiCATE. V. a. om fpecies and facio, Lat.] To mark 
by notation of diltinguifhing particularities. 

Man, by the inftituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodnefs, is enabled to aét as a reafon- 
able creature, without any particular, /pecificating. concurrent, 
new’imperate act of the divine {pecial providence. Hale, 

SPECIFICATION. 2. [. [from /pecifick ; /pecification, Fr.) 
1. Diftin& notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. 

This fi: cification or limitation ot the queition hinders the 
difputers from wandering away from the precife point of en- 
quiry. Watts. 

2, Particular mention. i 

The conftitution here fpeaks generally without the /peci- 

fication of any ‘place. . : Ayi ffe. 
To SPECIFY. v.a. [from fpecies; /pecificer, Fr.] T o mention; 
to fhow by fome particular marks of diftinđ&ion. 

As the change of fuch laws as have been /pecified is necef- 
fary, fo the evidence that they are fuch, muft be great. Hooker. 

St. Peter doth nut /pecify what thefe waters were. Burn:t. 

` He has there given us an exaĉt geography of Greece, where 

the countries, and the ufes of their foils are specified. Pope. 

SPECIMEN. n. f. [ /pecimen, Latin.] A fample; a part of any 
thing exhibited that the reft may be known. 

Several perfons have exhibited /pecizens of this art before: 
multitudes of beholders. Ada'tfon. 

Spe‘cious, adj. [ /pecieux, Fr. /pectofus, Latin. ] i 
I. Showy ; pleafing to the view.. 
“Lhe reft, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and _/pecious forms, 
Religion fatisfy’d. 
She next I took to wife, 

Q that I never had! fond with too late! 

Was in the vale of Sorec, L alila, 

That /pecions monfter, my accomplifh'd {nare. 


Miit.n. z 


Ati "on. - 
2. Plaufibles 
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2. Plaufible; fuiperficially, not. folidly right; ftriking at frft 
view. 
Bad men boaft 
Their fpectous decds on earth which glory excites, 
Or clofe ambition warnifh’d o'er with zeal. Adi /tc3. 
Somewhat of /pectous they muft have to recommend them- 
felves to princes ; for folly will not eafily go down in its na- 
tural form. Dryden. 
‘Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is covered with 
the sear names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. 
his is the oniy oe objection which our Romith adver- 
faries urge againít the doctrine of this church in the point of 
celebacy. Atterbury. 
SpE’ciousLy. adu. [from /Pecious.] With fair appearance. 
Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and unfincerity ; efpecially to 
that perfonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be difguifed, and put off more fpeci-ufly. Fdummond. 
SPECK. 2./. [rpecec, Saxon.] A fmall difcoloration ; a fpot. 
Every /pecé does not blind a man. Gov. of the Tonyue. 
Then are they happy, when 
No /peck is lefe of their habitual ftains ; 


But the pure wether of the foul remains. Dryden. 
Jo Speck. v.a. To fpot; to ftain in drops. 
Flow’r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or /peck’d with gold. Mdilton. 


SPECKLE. 2. f. [rrom specks Small fpeck ; little fpot. 
Jo SPECKLE. V. a. [from the noun.] To mark with fmall 
{pots- 
i So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 
Forelifting up aloft his /peck/ed breaít, 
And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gucit. 
Speck d vanity 
Will ficken foon and die, 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. 
Saw’ ft thou not late a /peckl’d ferpent rear 
His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree ? 
Before this happy minute I was he. 
The fmiling infant in his hand fhall. take 
"The crefted bafilifk and /peckled {nake ; 
Pleas’d the green luitre of: the fcales furvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointlefs fting fhall play. 
Pope’s Alefj:ah. 


-Spenfer. 
Adilton. 


Dryden. 


‘The tortoife here and elephant unite, 
‘l’ransform’d to combs, the /pecki/?dand the white. 
SPECKT, or /peight, n. f. A woodpecker. Ainfworth. 
Spe’cTACLe. nu. f. [ /petiacle, Fr. fpeéiaculum, Latin.] 
x. A fhow; a gazing ftock; any thing exhibited to the view as 
eminently remarkable, 
In open place produc’d Oe, me, 
‘To be a publick /pe“7acle to all. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


We are made a /ped7acle unto angels, and men. x Cor. 
z. Any thing perceived by the fight. 
Forth riding underneath the caftle wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcaffes he fpy’d, 
The dreadful /pec?acle of that fad houfe of pride. Spen/er. 


When pronouncing fentence, feem not glad, 
Such /peétav/es, though they are juft, ‘are fad. 
3. [Inthe plural.]  Glafles to affift the fight. 
The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon, 
With /peéacles on nofe and pouch on fide. Shakefreare. 
Wee have helps for the fight far above /pecfacles and glaflies. 
Bacon. 
It is no fault in the /peéfacles that the blind man fees not. 
Glanville’s Apology. 
Shakefpeare was naturally learried : he needed not the /pec- 
tacles of books to read nature ; he looked inwards and found 
her there. Dryden. 
The firt (eé7acle-maker did not think that he was leading 
the way to the difcovery of new planets. Trew. 
This is the reafon of the decay of fight in old men, and 


De..bham.- 


fhews why their fight is mended by /pecfacles. Newton. 
This day, then let us not be told, ` 
That you are fick and I grown old, 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
Swift. 


And talk of TE eat and pills. 
SpeE’CTACLED. adj. [from the noun.}] Furnifhed with f{pec- 
tacles. 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are /pefiacled to fee him. Shake/p. 
SPECTA TION. 7n. /. [ /peéfatio, Latin.] Regard; refpeét. 
This fimple /ped?atron of the lungs is differenced from that 
which concomitates a pleurify. Flaruey. 
SPECTATOR. 7. f. [ /peétateur, Fr. /peétator, Latin] A looker 
on; a beholder. 
More 


Than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 

And play’d, to take /pedcfators. Shake/p. 

If it proves a good repaft to the /pedfators, the difb pays 
the fhot. Shake/p- 

An old gentleman mounting on horfcback got up heavily ; 
Ne CXXXVI. 


SPE 


but defired the /bedé?ators that they would count fourfcore and’ 


eight before they judged him. Liydin. 
‘He mourns his former vigour loft by far, 
To makc him now /pe&ator of a war. D yder 


_ What pleafure hath the owner more than the /pef?ator ? Seed. 
SPECTRE. 2. f. [ /pecire, Fr. /peéirum, Latin.) Apparition ; 
appearance of perfons dead. 
The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defcend, 
Wirth bold fanatick specfres to rejoice. Dryden. 
The very poetical ufe of the word for a /pef?re, doth impl¢ 
an exact refemblance to fome real being it reprefents. S£ri//ing. 
Thefe are nothing but /pec7res the underftanding raifes to 
itfelf to flatter its own lazinefs. Locké. 
SPECT A‘’TORSHIP. 7. f/f. [from /pecator.] Act of beholding. 
Thou ftand’ft i? th’ ftate of hanging, or of fome death more 
long in /pee?atorfhip, and crucller in fuffering. Shake/p- 
SPECTRUM. x. f: [Latin.] An image; a vifible form. 
This prifm had fome veins running along within the glafs; 
from the one end to the‘other, which fcattercd fome of the 
fun’s light irregularly, but had no fenfible effe& in encreafing 


the length of the coloured /ped¥rum. Newton. 
SPE/CULŁLAR. n. f: [ /pecularis, Latin.]} 
I. Having the qualities of a mirrour or looking glafs- 
It were but madnefs now t’ impart 
The fkill of /pecu/ar ftone. Donre. 


Quickfilver may by the fire alone, in glafs-veffels, be turn- 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 
a mercury, bright and /pecu/ar as before. Boyle. 
A f{peculum of mctal without glafs, made fome years fince 
for optical ufes, and very well wrought, produced none of 
thofe rings; and thence I underftood that thefe rings arife 
not from /pecular furface alone, but depend upon the two fur- 
faces of the plate of glafs whereof the fpeculum was made, 
and upon the thicknefs of the glafs between them. Newz/on. 
2. Affifting fight. Improper. 
The hidden way 
OF nature would’it thou know, how firft fhe frames 
All things in miniature ? thy /pecular orb 
Apply to well diffeéted kernels; Ilo! 
In each obferve the flender threads 
Of firft-beginning trees. Philips. 
To SPE'CULATE. V. n. | /peculer, Fr. /peculor, Lat.] To meditate; 
to contemplate ; to take a view of any thing with the mind. 
Confider the quantity, and not fpecu/ate upon an inti-+fe- 
cal relation. Digby on Bodies. 
As our news-writers record many facts which afford great 
matter of fpeculation, their readers /pecu/ate accordingly, and 
by their variety of conjectures become confummate ftatefmen. 
Addifon. 
To SPECULATE. v. a. Toconfider attentively ; to look through 
with the mind. 
an was not meant to gape, or look upward with the 
eye, but to havc his thoughts fublime ; and not only behold, 
but /fecu/ate their mature with the eye of the underftanding. 
Brotun’s Vulgar E: rours. 
SPECULA‘TION. 2. f. [ /peculation, Fr. from /peculate.] 
1. Examination by the eye; view. 
2. Examiner; fpy. This word is found no where elfe, and 
probably is here mifprinted for /pecu/ator. 
vf e “7, who have, as who have not, whom thcir great 
ars 
‘Throne and fet high? fervants 
Which are to France the {pies and /pecu'ations, 
Intelligent of our ftate. Shak. /p. 
3- Mental view ; intellectual examination ; contemplation. 
Inall thefe things being fully perfuaded, that what they did, 
it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men fhould 
do the like; there remained after /fecu/ation, practice where- 


unto the whole world might be framed. "oker. 
T henceforth to /pecu/ations high or deep, 
I turn’d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider’d all things viñble. Ailton. 
News writers afford matter of /peculation. Addifon. 
4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 
From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
moft part of his natural /pecu/ations. omple. 


5. Mental fcheme not reduced to practice. 
This terreftrial globe, which before was only round in fpe- 
culation, has fince been furrounded by the fortune and boldnefs 


of many navigators. Lemple. 
6. Power of fight. Not in ufe. 
Thy bones are marrowlefs ; thy blood is cold ; 
‘Thou haft no [peculation in thofe eyes 
Thou ftar’{ with. Shake/p. 


SPECULATIVE. adj. [ fpeculatif, Fr. from fpeculate. ] 
1. Given to {peculation ; contemplative, 

If all other ufes were utterly taken away, yet the mind of 
man being by nature /peculative and delighted with contem- 
plation in itfelf, they were to be known even for mecr know- 
ledge fake. ooker. 

t encourages /peculative perfons who have no turn of mind 
to ermercafe their fortunes. Addijon. 
Thea- 
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2. Theoretical; notional; ideal; not practical. 
Sometake it for a /pecu/ative platform, that reafon and na- 
ture would that the beft fhould govern, but no wife to create 
a right. Bacon. 
SPE’CULATIVELY. adv. [from /peculative.] 
zx. Cantemplatively ; with meditation. 
2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically ; not practically. 
SPECULA TOR. a. /. [from /peculate.] 
x. One who forms theories, 
He is dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not through- 
paced /pecu/ators in thofe great theories. Adore. 
2. [Specudateur, French.] An obferver; a contemplator. 
Although lapidaries and queftuary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural /peculators, conceive the 
{tones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 
3- A fpy; a watcher. i 
All the boats had one /peculator, to give notice when the 
fifh approached. Broome. 
Spe’cuLratTory. adj. [from /peculate.] Exercifing fpeculation. 
SPE'CULUAZ. “ae [Latin.] A mirrour; a looking gliafs; 
that in which reprefentations are formed by reflection. 
A rough and coloured objeét may ferve for a /peculum, to 
reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle. 
SPED. The preterite and part. paffive of /peed. 
His horfe full of windgalls, /ped with the fpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shake/p. 
Barbarofla, /ped of that he defired, ftaid not long at Con- 


ftantinople, but fhaped his courfe towards Italy. Knolles. 
With all his harnefs foon the god was /ped 5 
His flying hat, wings on his heels. Dryden. 


SPEECH. 7. /. [from /peak.] 
1. The power of articulate utterance ; the power of exprefing 
thoughts by vocal words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of inftructive ex- 
preffions by /peech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. older. 

‘Though our ideas are firt acquired by various fenfations 
and reflections, yet we convey them tocach other by the means 
of certain founds, or written marks, which we call words ; 
and ‘a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and com- 
municated by thefe means, which are called /peech. Watts. 

2. Language; words confidered as expreffling thoughts. _ 
In /peech be eight parts. Accidence. 
The aéts of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of /peech be told. Milton. 
3. Particular language as diftinćt from others. 

‘There is neither /peech nor language, but their voices. are 

heard among them. Pf. Common Prayer. 
4. Any thing fpoken. 
A plague upon your epileptick vilage ! 


Smile you my /peeches as I were a fool. Shake/p- 
5. Talk; mention. 
‘The duke did of me demand 
What was the /peech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. Shake/p. 
Speech of a man’s felf ought to be feldom. Bacon. 


6. Oration; harangue. 
The conftant defign of thefe orators, in all their /peeches, 


was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 
7. Liberty to fpeak. 
15, with leave of /peech implor’d, reply’d. Milton. 


SPEECHLESS. adj. [from /peech.]} 

x. Deprived of the power of fpeaking; made mute or dumb. 
He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was /peechle/s. Shake/p- 
‘The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo’s 

priefts are become /peech/e/s. Raleigh. 
A fingle vifion tranfports them: it finds them in the eager- 
nefs and height of thcir devotion ; they are /peech/efs for the 
timae that it continues, and proftrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Speechle/s with wonder, and half dead with fear. dddi/on. 

2: Mute; dumb. 
I kneel’d before him 5 
"T was very faintly he faid rife: difmifs’d me 
Thus, with his /pcech/e/s hand. Shake/p. 
From her eyes 

I did receive fair /peechle/s pie, ate Shake/p- 
He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no wonder he re- 
main /peechlefs ; as any one muft do, who from an infant fhould 
be bred up among mutes. folder. 

Tə SPEED. v. n. pret. and part. pafl. /pedand /peeded. [ /poeden, 

Dutch. : 
ts 10 ae hafte 5; to move with celerity. 
So well they /fed that theg become at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of outward fenfe and native ftrength, 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Spenfer. 
Wo you think mea fwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Have 
1, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought ? 
I /peededhither vio the very cxtremeftinch of poffibility. Shas. 
f pray’rs 
Could alter high derert I to that place 


W ould speed before thee, and be louder heard. Milton. 
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See where Idwall /peeds / a trufty foldier. FNF 
2. [Spebtian, to grow chs a] To have neers sia 
Make me not fighted like the bafilifk : 
I’ve look’d on thouiands, who have fed the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none fo. 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca’s pow’r, 

How quickly fhould you feed. 

Miacicaus fhewed them whatan offence it was rafhl 
part out of the city, which might be unto them dan 
although they fhould /peed never fo well. Kolie: 

When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell i 

I told you then he fhould prevail, and Speed ; 

In his bad errand. Milton 

T hefe were violators of the firft temple, and rhofe thar pro- 
faned and abufed the fecond /ped no better. South 

3- To have any condition good or bad. i 
Ships heretofore in feas like fifhes fed, 
The mightieit ftil] upon the fmalleft fed. 
Zo SPEED. v. a. 
1. To difpatch in hafte. 
The tyrant’s felf, a thing unufed, began 

‘To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion ; 

But not difpos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He /ped him thence home to his habitation. 

2. To furnifh in hafte. 
3- To difpatch ; to deftroy ; to kill. 
With a /peeding thruft his heart he found; 

The lukewarm blood came rufhing thro’ the wound. Dryd. 

A dire dilemma! either way 1’m /ped ; 
If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 
4- To mifchief; to ruin. 
5. To haften; to ee into quick motion. 
e 


Stakes. 


Shakefp. 
y to de- 
Srrous, 


Ir ‘aller. 


F airfax. 


> 
Hearing fo much, will /peed her foot again, 


Led hither by pure love. Shake/p. 
Satan, tow’rd the coaft of earth beneath, 

Down from th’ ecliptick /ped with hop’d fuccefs, 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel. Ailton. 


‘The prieft reply’d no more, 
But /ped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fhore. Dryden. 
6. To execute; to difpatch. 
Judicial acts are all thofe writings and matters which re- 
late to judicia] proceedings, and are /ped in open court at the 


inftance of one or both of the parties. Ayliffe. 
7. Foaffitt; to help forward. 
Lucina 
Reach’d her midwife hands to /peed the throes. Dryden, 
Propitious Neptune fteer’d their courfe by night 
With rifing gales, that /ped their happy flight. Dryden. 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. P ope. 


8. To make profperous. 


If any bring not this doétrine, receive him not into your 
houfe, neither bid him good peed. : St. Paul. 
Timon is fhrunk, indeed ; 
And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly /peed. Shake/p. 
SPEED. 7z. f- [ /poed, Dutch. 
BE. Quicknefs; celerity. 
Earth receives 
As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal /peed, her wafmth and light ; 
Ailton. 


Spre: / to defcribe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. 
e obferve the horfe’s patient fervice at the plough, 
his /peed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and defire of 
glory. Afore. 
2. Hafte; hurry; difpatch. 

When they ftrain to their utmoft /peed, there is ftill the 
wonted diftance between them and their aims : all their eager 
purfuits bring them no acquefts. Decay of Piety. 

3. The courfe or pace of a horfe. 
He that rides at high /peed, and with a piftol, kills a fparrow 
ae i Shake/p. 
4. Succefs 5; event. 
The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s /peed, is gone. Shakefp. 
© Lord! I pray thee fend me good /peed. Genesis. 
SPE‘EDILY. adu. [from /peedy. ] ith hafte ; quickly. 
Poft /peedi’y to your hufband, 


Shew him this letter. $ Shakefp. 
Send /predily to Bertran; charge him ftrictly 
Not to proceed. Dryden, 


SPE’EDINEss. m. /. [from /peedy.] 
{fpecdy. . 

SPE‘EDWELL. 7. f. [weronica, Latin.] Fluellin. <A plant. 

‘The leaves grow oppofite by pairs: the calyx confifts of one 

leaf, which is divided into four parts, expanding in form ofa 
ftar: the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into four feg- 
ments, expanding in a circular order : when the flower decays, 
the ovary becomes a membranaceous fruit, divided into two 
cells, fhaped like an heart, and filled with feeds, fometimes 
fmall, and at other times large and thick. JdiJ/er. 


The quality of being 


In 


S P E 


In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was {fpread of its raining 
millet-feed ; but twas found to be only the feeds of the ivy- 
leaved /peedwe//, or {mall henbit. Derham. 

SPEEDY. adj. [from /peed.] Quick; fwift; nimble; quick of 
difpatch. 
How near’s the other army ? 
—Near, and on /peedy foot: the main defcry 


Stands on the hourly thought. Shake/p. 
Back with /peedic/? fail 

Zophiel, of cherubim the fwifteft wing, 

Came flying. Milton. 


Let it be enough what thou haft done, 
When fpotted deaths ran arm’d through ev’ry ftreet, 
With poifon’d darts, which not the good could fhun, 
‘The /peedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 
SPELL.. z. / [{ypel, Saxon, a word.] 
x. A charm confifting of fome words of occult power. Thus 
Florace ules words - 
p Sunt verba & voces guibus bunc linere dolorem 
offis. 
tart not; her actions fhall be holy : 
You hear my /pell is lawful : do not fhun her, 
Until you fee her die again ; for then 
You kill her double. Shake/p. 
Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they ftand in 
awe of charms, /pells, and conjurations, letters, charaéters, 
motes, and dafhes. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms, 
Had not /pells 


And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 


Arm’d thee or charm’d thee ftrong. Milton. 
Begin, begin, the myftick /pe// prepare. Ailton. 
Yourfelf you fo excel, 
When you vouchfafe to breathe my thought, 
‘That like a fpirit with this /pe// 
Of my own teaching, I am caught. Waller. 


Mild Lucina | 
Then reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 
And {poke the pow’ rful /pe//s that babes to birthdifclofe. Dr. 
2. A turn of work. 

‘Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours ina day, but are fucceeded by /pel/s =: the refidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Carew. 

To SPELL. v. a. [ pellen, Dutch. ] 
x. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticifm of /pelling, the word fatire ought to be with 
i, and not withy; and if this be fo, then it is falfe /pelled 
throughout. Dryden. 

2. To read by naming letters fingly. 
I never yet faw man, 
How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
But fhe would /oel/ him backward ; if fair fac’d, 


She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fifter. Shake/p. 
3- To charm. 
I have you faft : 
Unchain your fpirits now with /pelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. Shake/p. 


This gather’d in the planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds, and /pell’d with words of pow’r, 
Dire {ftepdames in the magick bow] infufe. Dryden. 
To SPELL. v. n. 
x. To form words of letters. 
What {mall knowledge was, in them did dwell ; 
And he a god, who could but read or /pel/. Dryden. 
By paífting on the vowels and confonants on the fides of 
four dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby 
his eldeft fon in coats, has played himfelf into fpelling. Locke. 
‘The Latin, being written of the fame character with the 
mother-tongue, by the affiftance of a /pelling book, it is le- 
gible. Speiator. 
Another caufe, which hath maimed our language, is a 
foolifh opinion thatwe ought to /pel/ exactly as wefpeak. Swift. 
‘2. To read.. 
If I read aught in heav’n, 
Or heav'n write aught of fate, by what the flars, 
Voluminous or fingle charaters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to /pel/, . 
Sorrows and labours, oppoflition, hate, 
Attends thec- 
When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
"The fierce Epirote, and the African bold 
NV hether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
“Che drift of hollow ftates, hard to be /eil/’d. 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where I may fitand rightly /pe// 
OF every ftar that hcav’n doth fhew, 
And every herb that fips the dew. 
3 . To read ass a 
As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no- 
tion, a rude unwritten blank ; fent into the world only to read 
and ffeil out a God in the works of creation. South. 
A 


Adiltcn. 


Ailton. 


Afilton. 
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Tə SPELT. v. n. To fplit; to break. A bad word. 
Feed geefe with oats, /pe/ted beans, barley-meal, or ground 
malt mixed with beer. Or timer. 
SPE“LTER. 7. f. A kind of femi-metal. 
Metals in fufion do not flame ror wantof a copious fume, 
except /pelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby fames. Neus, 
Yo SPEND. v. a. ([yppendan, Saxon; /pendere, [talian. ] 
1. To confume ; to exhauft; to lay out. 
Our cannons malice vainly fhall be pent 
Againtft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shake fj eare. 
I will very gladly /pend and be /pent for you. 2 Cor. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a foolifh man 


JSpendeth it up. Preveréss 
We muft exafperate 
Th’ almighty Vitor to /pend all his rage. Ailton. 


Thus labour could at firft begin a title of property in the 
common things of nature, and /pending it upon our ufes bound 
it. Locke. 

Money is brought into England by nothing but /pending 
here lefs of foreign commodities than what we carry to market 
can pay for. Locke. 

2. To beftow as expence ; to expend. 
Wherefore do ye frend money for that which is not bread ? 
Af. ly. 2. 

Elcutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling E ee any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men- 
tion to him of the propofed opinion. Boyle. 

3- To effufe. 
Coward dogs 
Moft /pend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakefpa 
4. To fquander ; to lavith. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around ; 

Heaps of /pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. Dryden. 

The whole of our reflections terminate in this, what courfe 
we areto take to pafs our time; fome to get, and others to 


Jpend their eftates akes 
5- To pafs. 
When we can intreat an hour to ferve, 
Would /pend itin fome words upon that bufinefs, 
If you would grant the time. Shake/p. 


They /pend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. Tob- 
He /pends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father nor mother. 1 &fdr. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther accomplifh- 
ment, he /pent aconfiderable partof histimein travelling. Pope. 
6. To waite ; to wear out. ` 
In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were /pent, to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney 
The waves afcended and defcended,’till their violence being 
Spent by degrees, they fettled at laft. Burnet. 
‘The winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows high ; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direét it right, 
Till it has /pent itfelf on Cato’s head. 
7. To fatigue; to harrafs. 
Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve them, having 
fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, and their bodies /penr 


Addifon. 


with long labour and thirft. Knolles, 
r come your fhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and difabled in fo long a way ? Dryden. 


Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain ; 
‘The reft, an heartlefs number, /pent with watching, 
And harrafs’d out with duty. Dryden. 
Some penzt with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 
Leap’d headlong from the heights, the fames confum’d the 
re tt. Dryden. 
Thou oft haft feen me 
Wreftling with vice and faction ; now thou fee’ft me : 
Spent, overpower’d, defpairing of fuccefs. Addiforn. 
To SPEND. wv. n. 
1. To make expence. 
Henceforth your tongue muft /pend at leffer rate, 

Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden. 

He /pends as a perfon who knows that he muft come toa 
reckoning. South. 

2. To prove in the ufe. i 

Butter Spent as if it came from the richer foil. 

3. To be lott or wafted. i : > 

The found /þpendeth and is diffipated in the open air; but in 
fuch concaves it is conferved and contraćted. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that /pczad before 
they come to the valleys. Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any ufe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that they ufe for wine are fo often 
cut, that their fap /pendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 

Spe’nDER. 2. f/. [from /pend.] 
1. One who fpends. 

Let not your recreations be lavifh 

but healthful, fhort, and apt to refre 


Temple. 


penders of your time 5; 
yous Taylor. 
Boe A. 
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2. A prodiga; a lavifher. 

Bifhop Morton told the commiffioners, who were to levy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were fparing, tell them 
thar they muft needs have, becaufe they laid up; and if they 
were /penders, they muft needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon. 

SPE/NDTHRIFT. n. /. [Jpend and rhrift.] A prodigal; a 


lavifher. 
Bitter cold weather ftarved both the bird and the /pezd- 
thrift. L’ Ejfirange. 


Some fawning ufurer does feed 


With prefent fums th’ unwary /perdthrifts need. Dryden. 
Moit men, like /pendthrift heirs, judge a little in hand bet- 
Locke. 


ter than a great deal to come. 

‘The fon, bred in floth, becomes a /pendthrift, a profligate, 

and goes out of the world a beggar. Swift. 
Sps’R ABLE. adj. (/peratlilis, Latin.}] Such as may be hoped. 

Wee may caft it away, if it be found but a bladder, and 

difcharge it of fo much as is vain and not /perab‘e. Bac n. 
SPERM. z. J- [Jperme, Fr. /perma, Lat.) Seed; that by which 
the fpecies is continued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and fome but one: this may be caufed by the quantity of /perm 
required, or by the partitions of the womb which may fever 
the /per?r. Beacon. 

There is required to the preparation cf the /perm: of animals 
a great apparatus of veflels, many fecretions, concoctions, 
reflections, and circulations. Ray. 

SPE RAIA CET. n. f. [ Latin. ] Corruptedly pronounced 
parmafittr. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence this ts 
made ; and that is very improperly called /perzma, becaufe it is 
only the oil which comes from the head of which it can be 
made. It is changed from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf 
being very brown and rank. “Ihe peculiar property of it is 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cryftallization of 
falts; but inthis ftate ’tis yellow, and has a certain ranknefs, 
from which it is freed by fqueezing it between warm metalline 
platesin a prefs, and afterwards expofing the remainder to the 
open air: at length it becomes perfeétly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
{mooth, white, and in fome meatfure tranfparent. Quincy. 

ee adj. [ fpermatique, Fr. from /perv. ] 
x. Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but /per- 
matical or vital. More. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude fhapes have no need 
of any particular principle of life, or /permatical form, diftinét 
from the reft or motion of the particles of the matter, Avore. 

2. Belonging to the fperm. 

The moifture of the body, which did before irregate the 
parts, is drawn down to the /fermatical vefie's. Bacen. 

Two different fexes muft concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of /perzmatick veilels, wherein the 
more fpirituous part of the blood is by many digeftions and 
circulations exalted into fperm. Ray on the Creation. 

To SPE’RMATIZE. V. n. [from /perm.] To yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not /permatize, and con- 
fer a receptacle rather than effential principles of generation, 
deduétively includes both fexes in mankind. Broun. 

SPERMATOCE'LE. 7. f. [rriena and xv%r%.] A rupture caufed 
by the contraćlion of the feminal veilels, and the lemen falling 
into the fcrotum. Bailey. 

SrERMO’LOGIST. 7. f. [oreguoracyG.] One who gathers or 
treats of feeds. Dic. 

Tc SPERSE. V. a. [fperfus, Latin.) To difperfe ; to fcatter. 

A word not now in ufe. 
"he wrathful wind, 

Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mew 

That /per/f? thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 

‘This dreadful fhape was vanifhed to nought. Sperfer. 

He making fpecdy way through /per/ed air 

And through the world of waters wide and decp, 

To Morpheus’ houfe doth haftily repsir. Spenfer. 

To Sprer. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly. [Spet in Scot- 
land is a fuperabundance of water: as, that tide or frefh was 


a high /fet. 
Shares Myfterious dame, 
That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
OF Stygian darknefs /pets her thickeft gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. : 
Jo Spew. v. a. [ppepan, Saxon; /penweny, Dutch. J 
x. To vomit; to cjeét from the ftomach. 
A fwordfith fmall him from the reft did funder, 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to /pety, 
“That all the fea did roar like heav'n’s thunder, 
And all the waves were ftain’d with filth hue. 
2. locject ; to caft forth. 
WVhen carth with flime and mud iscover'd o’er, 
Or hollow places /few their watry flore. 


Adi/ton. 


Spen/fer. 


Dr) den. 


Sr R 


When yellow fands are fifted from below, 
The glitt’ring billows give a golden fhow ; 
And when the fouler b..ttom /news the blac, 
The Stygian dve the tainted waters take. 
3. To ejeét with loathing. 
; Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any cf thefe abomina 
tions, that the land /fezy not you out. Liked 
Contentious fuits ought to be G Le > a 
$ T © /-ened out, as ri : 
_— f > ac { s 
courts. MEPE OF 
T? SPEW. 


Dryas: Le 


= Bucor 
v. z. Tovomit; to eafe the tomach S 


He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifes of the inn; 
But better ’twas that they fhouid feep or jpewvs 
‘Than in the fcene to offend or him or yeu. Ben Schon or 
’ . æ - > ” "i >. 
SPE wy. adj. [from /pew.] A provincial word. ltl 
The lower vallics in wet winters are fo U eros h 
= vw, EWF that they 
know not how to feed them. ertimes 
re a ~ v (a bd 
To SPHA’CELATE. v. a. [from /Phacelxus, medical Latin.}] To 
affect with a gangrene. 
The long retention oF matter /phacelates the brain. Sharp 
Jo SPHA/‘/CELATE. v. 2. “To mortify; to fuffer the oanerene. 
The fkin, by the great diftenfic avi EA pi 
fkin, by the gr iftention, having been rendered 
very thin, will, if not taken awsy, [tla eciute, and the reft 
degenerate into a cancerous ulcer.” Sharp 
La be pee = e - m i APEG " , 
SPHA CELUS. 7. f: (epar: D; /praecele,; Fr.J A f@an2rene ; a 
mortification. pj 
- ? > . 
It isthe groun4 of infammation, gangrene, /rAace/:s. Wifem. 
SPHERE. n. f- [/pfere, French; /ghe-a, Latin.] 
1. A globe; an orbicular body ; a body of which the center is 
at the fame diftance from every point of the circumference 
Firft the fun, a mighty /f Żor, he franid. AMiltcn. 
2. Any globe of the mundane irem, 
What if within the mocn’s fair thining /phere 
What if inevery other fter unfeen, = s 
Of other worlds he happily fhould hear ? 
And then mertal ears 
Had heard tie mutick of the leres. 
3. A globe repretenting the carth or fky. 
‘Two figures on the fides embots’d appear ; ? 


Spencer. 
Dryden. 


Conon, and what’s his name whe made the £ here 
And fhew’d the fiafons of the fliding year. ` ce elem 
4. Orb; circuit of motion. i 
Half unfune but narrowcr bound 
Within the vilible diurnal »phrre. Ailton: 
a Province ; compats of knowledge or aclion; employment. 
[From the /p4ere of aStivity afcribed to the power emanating 
from bodics. ] 
i ale be call’d into a huge jere, and not to be feen to move 
int. Shake} 7 
OFf enemies he could not but contract good ftore hilo 
moving in fo bith a /pere, and with fo vigorous a lufre. K. C. 
Every man, veried in any particular bulinefs, finds fault 
with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of matters within his 
Sphere. Addifon. 
Ye know the (eres and various tafks afign’d 
By laws eternal to the zecherezi kind. 
Jo SPHERE. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place ina fphere. 
The glorious planet Sol}, 
In noble eminence enthron’d and /pher’a 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinuble eye 
Correéts the ill atpects of planets evil. 
2. To form into r:.undnets. 
Light from her native Eaft 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Spher’din a radiant cloud ; for yet the fun 
Was not. 
SPHERICAL 
SPHE’RICK. 
I1. Round; orbiculer; gtebuler. 
What defcent of v. .'ers could there be in a (pherical and 
round body, whercin these is nor high nor low. Raleigh. 
Though founds fereud round, fo that there is an orb or 
[ph rical area of the jound, yet they go fartheft in the fore- 
lines from the fiit local impuifion ef the air. Bacon. 
By ditcernment of the meifture drawn up in vapours, we 
muti know the reafor of the /- erica! Ngures of the drops. Gia. 
A fluid mafs neceiiarily falis into a jf eri al furface. Keil. 
Where the central nodule was globular, the inner furface of 
the firít cruft would be /fhericé 53 and if the cruft was in all 
parts of the fame thicknefs, that whole cruft would be /phe- 
rical. IF ood:vard. 
2. Planctary; relating to orbs of the planets. 
We make guilty of our disaiters the fun, the moon, and 
ftars, as if we were villains by :pperi al predominance. Shake. 
SPHE’RICALLY. adv. [from /2c-fcai.) In form of a fphere. 
SPHF‘/RICALWNESS. ? z. f. [from /pleve.]  Roundneís; ra- 
SPHERI'CITY. tundity. 
Such bodies receive their igure and limits from fuch lets as 
hinderthem from attaining to thar spe: rca ne's they aim at. Dig. 
WVater confifts of tm«ll, fmeoth, fpherical particles: their 
fnoothneis makes ’erm Lip cafily upon onc another; the /pbe- 
5 r icity 


Pape. 


Shake/peare. 


Adilten. 
b adj. ( flerique, French; from /phere.] 


SPI 


ricity keeps "em from touching one another in more points than 

one. Cheyne. 
SPHE’ROID. n. /. [c@Qaiga and dS; /phercside, Fr.] A body 
oblong, or oblate, approaching to the form of a fphere. 

They are not folid particles, by the neceffiry they are under 


to change their fi_ures into obiong /pseroids, in the capillary 


vefiels. Cre; fe. 
SPHEROYDICAL. adj. [from /pheroid.] Having the form of a 
{fpheroid. 


If thefe corpufcles be /pJer-:tdica’, or oval, their fhorteft 

diameters muit noc be much greater than thofe of light. Cheyne. 
Spue’ RULE. 2. f. [ /pherula, Latin.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a colicétion of exceeding fmall, v.ftly heavy 

Sfoberules. Chey? é. 
SPHINX. 2, /: [oGizve ] 

‘The /p/inx was a -amous montter in Egypt, that remained 
by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body 
of a lion. Peacham. 

SPI AL. 2. f- [epial, Fr.] A fpy; a fcout; a watcher. Obfolete. 
His ears be as /p al, alarum to crie. Tuffer. 
He privy /pia.s plac'd in all his way, 


To weet what courle he takes, and how he fares. Spen/fer- 
For he by faithful / ia? was affured 
That Egypts king wes forward on his way. Lair fax. 


Their truit towards them hath rather teen as to good /pia/s 
and goed whifperers, than gocd magiftrates and officers. Bacon. 
SPiCE. n / [epice, French.) 
1. A vegetab'e production, fragrast to the fmell and pungent to 
the palate; an aromatcick fubftance ufed in fauces. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which, touching Gut my gentle veficl’s fide, 
Would featier all the {pices on the ttream. Shake[poare. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleneis, and virtue, the /pice 
and falc that feafons a man? Shasefpeare. 
‘The traffick of the /pice-merchants. i Kinis x. 15. 
Garlick, the northern /pice, is in mighty requeft among 
the [ndians. Tempe. 
High fa cesaxd rich pices are fetched from theIndie-. Baker. 
2. A fmal] quantity, as of fpice to the thing feafoned. 
Think what they have done, 
And then run ftark mad; for all 
Thy by-gone foolerie. were but /pices of it. Shake {pecre. 
It containeth fingular relations, not without fome /pice or 


{prinkling of. all learni: g. brown. 
So in the wicked there’s no vice, 
Of which the faints have not a /pice. Ffudibras. 


Jo SPICE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘lo feafon with fpice; to 
mix with aromacick bodies. 

His mother was a votrefs of my order, 
And in pe fee Indian air by night 
Full often fhe hath goffip’d by my fide. Shake/pecre. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great grand-children of thy praifes grow 5 
And fo, though not revive, embalm and fpice 


“lhe world. which elfe would putrify with vice, Done. 
What though fome have a frau_he 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 
If thou haft wherewithal to /pice a diaught, 
W hen griefs prevail ? Flerb.rt. 


SPICER. 7z. f. [from / ice.] One who deals in fpice.. 
Names have been derived from occupations, as Sa'ter and 
Spic.r- Camien, 
Spi’cery. n.f. (e piceri sy Frerch; from /pice.] 
t. The commodity of fpices. 


Their camels were loaden with /picery, and balm and 


myrrh. ` Ka eigh. 
She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eaftern /pi. ery, 
Europe and Africk, anJ the unknown reft, 
Were eafily found. Denne. 


2. A repofitory of fpic s. 
‘I he /picery, the cellar and its furniture, are too well known 
to be here infifted upon. Addifon. 
Srick and SPAN. [This word I fhould not have expccted: to 
have found authorifed by a polite write. Syan-new is ufed by 
Chaucer, and is fuppofed to come from jypannan, to ftretch, 
Sax: exjand:re, Lat. whence /pan. Span-new is therefore ori- 
ginally ufed of cloath new extended cr dreffed at the clothiers, 
and {pick and /pan is newly extended on the /prkes or tenters : 
it is however a low word.}| Quite new; now firft ufed. 
While the hon ur, thou haft gor, 
Is [pick and /pan new, piping hct, 
Strike her up bravely. Butler. 
They would have chefe reduced to nothing, and then others 


created [pi $ and /pan new out of nothing. Burnet. 
I keep no antiquated ftuff; 

But {pick end fpan I have erough. Swi/t. 
Se.’cKNEL. 2. f/f. T he herb maldmony or bearwort- Di. 
Spi’cy. adj. [from /fice.] 

1. Produc ng fpice; abounding with aromaticks. 
For them the Idumzan balm did fwear,. 
And in hot Ceilon /picy forefts grew. Dr) den. 


Ne CXXXVI. 
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2. Åromatick; having the qualities of fpice: 
Off at fea north-eaft wi. ds blow 

Sabzean odour, from the /p/ y fhore 

Of Araby the bleft, with fuch delay 

Well pleas’d they flack their ccurfe, and many a league; 

Chear’d with the grateful fmc.l, old ocean fmiles. Adi ton. 
_ The regimen in this difeafe ought to be of /Picy and cepha-= 
lick vegetabl.s, to difpel the vifcofity. Arbuthnot. 

Under fouthern ikies exalt their fails, i 


l Led by new ftars, and borne by /pi.y gales ! Pipe. 
SPi’cosiry. n. f. [/pica, Latin.] The quality of being piked 
like ears of corn; fulnefs of ears. ID: EF. 


SPIDER. u. f [Skinner thinks this word foftened from [pit d rs 
or /finuer, from pu: units, with his ufual felicity, dieums 
that ic comes from orisu, to extend; for the fpider exte; ds 
his web. Perhaps it comes from /fied n, Dutch; / eyaden, 
Danith, to fpy, to lye upon the catch. Jon, bopa, Saxon, 
is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, or fling! fi Lee. May rot 
Spider be /py dor, the infeét that watches the der] The ani- 
mal that {pins a web for flies. 

Afore direful hap betide that hated wretch, 


Than I can wifb to adders, /piers, toads. Shuke/peare. 
T he /piser’s web to watch we'll ftand, 

And when it takes the bee, 
We’ll help out of the tyrant’s hand, 

The innocent to frec. Drayton. 


Infidious, reftlefs, watchful /pider, 

Fear no officious damfel’s broom ; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 
And fpread thy banners round my room: 
While I thy curious fabrick ftare at, 

And think on haplefs poet’s fate, 

Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, 

And rudely banifh’d rooms of itate. 

‘lhe fpider’s touch how exquifitely fine ! 

Feels at cach thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

SPI DERWORT. »./. [ phalargium, Latin.] <A plant with a lily- 
flower, compofed of fix petals. Adille~. 
SPI GNEL. n.f. [meum, Latin ]: A plant. 

The charaéters are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with very 
narrow l aves: the feeds are large, oblong, and ftriated. To 
which may be added, it hath a perenniai root. It is medi- 
cinal. Afilar. 

SPY GoT. n. f- [/pijcker, Dutch.] A pin or peg put into-the 
faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the igot wield. Shack Jp- 

Take out the /picot, and clap the point in your mouth Suji. 

SPIKE. z. f/. [ /pica, Latin.] 
3. An ear of corn. 
Drawn vp in ranks and files, the bearded /pikes 

Guard it from birds as with a ftand of pikes. 

Suffering not the yelow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the /iées, and ‘intercepts the year. Dryd. 
The gleaners, r 
Spike after /prée, their fparing harveft pick. Thomfon. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod of iron fharpetied : 
fo called from its fimilitude to an ear. 

For the body of the fhips, no nation equals Engl nd for the 
oaken timber; and we :.eed not borrow of any other iron for 
Jprkes, or nails to faften them. Br or. 

The head of your medal would be feen to more advantage, 
if ic were placed on a /fite of the tower. Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, ano_ber type of 
his divinity: the /péses that fhoot out reprefent the ray- of the 
fun j tddrson, 

SPIKE. 7. f- This is a fmaller fpecies 
of lavender. 

The oil of /piże is much ufed by our artificers in their var- 
nfhes; but it is generally adulterated. Ft ll. 

To SPIKE. v a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faften with long nails. 

Lay long p'anks upon them, pinned or /prkéed down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. Adoxon. 

Lay long planks upon them, /p/sing or pinning them down 
fait. MAdortimer. 

2. To fet with fpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the /pised pales, was fucdenly frighted 

down, and in his falling he was catched by thofe fpikes. //zyem. 
Spr/KENARD. n.f. (fpica nardi, Latin.] A plant, and the oil 
or balfam produced from the plant. 

There are three forts of fpikenard. x. The Indian fpike- 
nard is moft famous: it is a congerics of fibrous fubftances ad- 
hering to the upper pa:t of the root, of an agreeable aroma- 
tick and bitterifh tafte: it grows plentifully in Java. It has 
been known to the medical writers of all ages. 2. Celtick 
{pikenard is an oblong root, of an irregular ure, a fragrant 
and aromatick but not very pleafant {mell. t had its name 
from Celtick Gaul, and is ftill found in great abundance on 
the Alpine and Pyrenean mountains. 3. Mountain fpike- 
nard is a moderately large oblong root of a plant of the vale- 
rian kind, its fmell and qualities refembling thofe of the Cel- 
tick fpikenard. 7 Farll. 

Re xt A woman 


Dr. Li t’cton. 


Derham. 


The name of a plant. 


SPI 


A woman having an alabafter box of ointment of /þpikenard, 
brake and poured it bdn his head. Afar. xiv. 3- 
He caft into the pile bundies of myrrh, and fheaves of fpike- 
nard, enriching it with every fpicy fhrub. Speé?ator. 
SPILL. n. f [ pijlen, Dutch.) 
x. A {mall fhiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oyfters, befides gathering by hand, bave a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, faftened to three /pil/s of 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s ftern. Carew. 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ftopped with a 
Spill. Mortimer. 

2. A fmall quantity of money. I know not whence derived. 
The bifhops, who confecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a /pil/ or fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe. 
To SPILL. w.a. [ypillan, Saxon; piller, Dutch; /pilla, 
Iflandick. ] 
I1. To thed; to lofe by fhedding. 
Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 


Which, as thou know’ft, unjuftly mutt be fpi/t. Shake/p. 
Friend or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood that /pil/s another. Shake/p. 
‘Themfelves exa& their cruelty, 
And I conftrained am this blood to /pil/. Daniel. 


They having /pill’d much blood, and done much wafte, 
Subduing nations; and ‘atchiev’d thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 
Shall change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and floth. Milton. 
Sichzus’ blood, by his falfe brother /pi:t, 
I have reveng'd. . Denham. 
Medea muft not draw her murth’rin 
And /pill her children’s blood upon the Refcommon. 
Orbellan did difgrace 
With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s rce; © 
And to revenge his blood, fo juftly /pilt, 
What is it lefs than to partake his guilt? 
5 Nor the centauts tale : 
Be here repeated ; how, with luft and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and /pi/t their drunken fouls 
At feafting hour. 
2. To defiroy ; to mifchief. 
Thus is our thought with pain of thiftle tilled, 
‘Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with forrow 5 
Thus is our mind with too much minding /pilled. 
Why are ye fo fierce and cruel? 
Is it becaufe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 
And greater glory think to fave than /pi/l. 

Thou all-thaking thunder, 
Crack nature’s mould, all gemmins /pi//.at once 
‘That make ingrateful man. 

Be not angry with thefe fires ; 
For then their threats will kill me: 
Wor look too kind on my defies; 
For then my hopes will ‘pill me. 
All bodies are with other bodies fill’d 5 
But fhe receives both heav’n and earth together : 
Nor are their forms by ‘rath encounters /pill’d 5 


knife, 
age. 


Dryden. 
| P bilips. 


Sidney. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ben. Jobnfon.- 


For there they ftand, and neither toucheth either. Dav-es. 
3- To throw away. ’ 
This fight fhall damp the raging ruffian’s breaft, à 
The poifon /pi//, and half-drawn fword arreft. Tickell. 
To SPILL. wv. n. 
1. To wafte; to be lavifh. Som i 
Thy father bids.thee fpare, and chides for /pilling. Sidney. 


2. To be fhed} to be loft by being fhed. ; 
Ele was fo topfull of himf If, that he let it fpill on all the 
company: he fpoke well indeed, but he fpoke too long. lF atts. 
Spi/tLeR. 2. f. [L know not whence derived.] A kind of fifh- 
ing line. 
res harbour they are taken by /pillers made of a cord, to 
which divers fhorter are tied at a little diftance, and to each of 
thefe a hook is faftened with a bait: this /pi//er they fink in the 
fea where thofe fifbes have their ncpnitomen d haunt. ee: 
SPILTH. n.f- [from /pil/. Any thing poured out or waited. 
Our ie a aa with Sranken Jfpilth of win- Shake. 
Jo SPIN. v. a. preter. [pun or pan; part. /pun. [ypinnan, Sax. 
Spinnen, Dutch.] 
rt. To draw out into threads. 
The women pun goats hair. ee Ex. xxxv. 26. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and twifting any filamentous 
matter. 


You would be another Penelope; yet they fay all the yarn 
fhe /pun, in Ulyffes’s abfence, did but fiil Ithaca full of 
moths. Shake/peare. 

The fates but only./pin the coarfer clue; . 
The fineft of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 


3. To protract; to draw out. ; ; i 
By one delay after another they pin out their whole lives, 
till there’s no more future left before ’em. L’ Bftrange. 
If bis cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid 
inft intangling property, /pimming out caufes, and fqueezing 
cleans: Colfer. 


S P I. 


Why fhould Rome fall a moment eré hef time? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, aud /pin it. to the laft. Addifon. 

4» To form by degrees; to draw out-tedioufly. à 

I paffed lightly over many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might /pim out large volumes. Digby, 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions are not to 
expect any thing here, but what, being /pun out of my own 


coarfe thought-, is fitted to men of my own fize. Locke. 
‘The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay 5 
Lord Fanny /pins a thoufand fuch a day. Pope. 


To SPIN. v.n. 
1. To exercife the art of fpinning- 
We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards, 


backwards, forwards, and round, as they that /pin. More. 
Ten thoufand ftalks their various bloffoms fpread 5 
Peaceful and low!y in their native foil, 
They neither know to /pim, nor care to toil. Prior. 
For this Alcides learn’d to /pin, 
His club laid down, and lion’s fkin. Prisr. 


2- [Spirgare, Italian.] To ftream out in a thread or fmall 
current. 
Together furioufly they ran, 

‘That to the ground came horfe and man 5 

The blood our of their helmets /pan, : 

So fharp were their encounters. 

3- To move round as a fpindle: 
Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun, 

He from the Eaft his flaming road begin, 

Or fhe from Weft her filent courfe advance 

With inoffenfive pace, that /pinxing fleeps 

On her foft axle, while fhe paces e’vn 

And bears thee foft with the {fmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. . 

As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o'er, 

Who ply the wimble iome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg’d on all h-nds it nimbly /pins about, 

ne The grain deep piercing reill it fcoops it out. 
A ta. f. Cfpinachia, Latin.]. A plant. 

It hath an apet.lous flower, confifting of many ftamina in- 
cluded in the fower-cup, which are produced in {pikes upon 
the male-plants which are barren; but the embryoes are pro- 
duced from the wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundifh or angular feeds, which, in 
fome forts, have thorns adhering to them. Miller. 

Spinage is an excellent herb crude or boiled. 

SPINAL. adj. [ /pina, Latin.] Belonging-to the back bone. 

All fpinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
are fomewhat analogous thereto. Brown. 

Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the: 
brain, and fpinal marrow, which by their bulk appear fufficient 
to furnifh all the @amina or threads of the folid parts. 4réuth. 

Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 

Lux’d his joint neck and fpina? marrow bruis’d. Philips.. 

SPINDLE. 7z. /. [rpinbl, .ppindbel, Saxon. ] 
x. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on which it is 
conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moifture incorporate with other thread, 


Dia. 


Alilton. 


Pape. 


Afortimer. 


efpecially if there be a little wreathing; as eppeareth by the 
twifling of thread, and twirling about of /pind/es. Bacon, 
Sing to thofe that hold the vital fheers, 
And turn the adamantine /pindie round, 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. Ailton. 


Upon ʻa true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied to the 
Spina of abfolute reprobation as not to keep his promife, and 
cal merciful pardons. Dr. Jafper Adaine. 
So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew, ` 
And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, 
Refum’d her female arts, the /pind/e and the clew ; 
Forgot the fcepter fhe fo welt had fway’d, -~ 


And with that mildnefs, fhe had rul’d, obey’d. Stepney. 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
Bred tamely to the /pindle and the loom? A. Philips. 


2. A long flender ftalk. : 

The /pindles muft be tied up, and, as they grow in height, 

rods fet by them, left by their bending they fhould break. 
Mortimer. 
3. Any thing flender. In contempt. . 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe /pindle legs of yours will carry you 
to the next chair. Dryden, 

The marriage of one of our heireffes with an eminent cour- 
tier, gave us /pind/e Thanks and cramps Tatler. 

To SPINDLE. V.n. [from the noun.] ‘To fhoot into a long 
fmall ftalk. 

Another ill accident in drought is the /pindiling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; info- 
much as the word calamity was firft derived from calamus, 
when the corn could not get out of the ftalk. Bacon. 

When the flowers begin to /pindie, all but one or two of 
the biggeft, at each root, fhould be nipped off. Mortimer. 

Spi’NDLESHANKED, 


SPI 


SPINDLESHA‘’NKED. adj. [ /pindle and /hank.] Having fmall legs. 
Her lawyer is a little rivelled;, /pindle/hankcd gentleman. fdd. 
SPiNDLETREE. 1-f- Prickwood. A plant. 
Spine. 2. f- [/pina, Latin.] The back bone. 
The rapier entered his right fide, reaching within a finger’s 


breadth of the /pize. ijeman. 
here are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the /pine, while he was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
A fnake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 


SPINEL. z. /. A fort of mineral. Spincl-ruby is of a bright 
rofy red; it is fofter than the rock or balofs-ruby. ZVoodward. 
SPI NET. z. f. Lapinaties French.J] A fmall harpfichord, an 
inftrument with keys. 
When mifs delights in her /pinnet, 

A. fiddler may his fortune get. Swift. 
SPINI FEROUS. adj. [ /pina and fero, Latin.] Bearing thorns. 
Srv nner. n. f. [from /pin.] 
zr. One fkilled in fpinning. 

A practifed /pigner fhall fpin a pound of wool worth two 


fhillings for fixpence. Graunt. 
2. A garden fpider with long jointed legs. 
Weaving fpiders come not here: 
Hence you long lege’d /pinners, hence. Shake/peare. 
SPINNING Wheel. n.f. [from fpin.] The wheel by which, fince 


the difufe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 
My /pinning whee! and rake, 
Let Sufan keep for her dexr fifter’s fake. Gay. 
SPI'NNY. adj. I fuppofe fazll, fender. A barbarous word. 

They plow it early in the year, and then there will come 
fome /pinny grafs that will keep it from fcalding in fummer. 

° : i Mdortimer’s Elufbandry. 
Sprino’sity. ». f [/pinofus, Latin.] Crabbednefs; thorny or 
briary perplexity. > 

Philofophy confifted of nought but dry /pinofities, lean no- 
tions, and endlefs altercations abaut things of nothing. G/anv. 

Sprnous. adj. [ /pinofus, Latin.] Thorny; full of thorns. 
SPINSTER. a.d: [from fpi.) 
x. A woman that íp ns. 
The fpinfters and the knitters in the fun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do ufe to chant ‘it. as Shake/peare. 
2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or maiden woman. 

' One Michael Caffio, 

That never fet a fquadron in the field, 

Wor the divifion of a battle knows 

More than a /pinffer. 

I defire that a yearly annuit 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of Dublin, /pinfrer, 
during her life. Swift. 

SPI'NSTRY. 2. f. [from /pinfler.] “Che work of fpinning. -~ 
Spiny. adj. [ fpina, Latin.] Thorny; briary; perplexed; 
dificult; troublefome. . 

The firft attempts are always imperfect; much more in fo 

difficult and /pizyan affair as fo nice a lay age Digby. 
SpPi’RACLE. 7. í [ /piraculum, Latin. ] breathing hole; a 
vent; a fmall aperture, , 

Moft of thele /piracles perpetually fend forth. fire, more or 

lefs. Woodward. 


Shake/prare. 
of twen pounds fhall be 


e city o 


SPIRAL. aj. [/pirale, Fr. from fpira, Latin.] Curve; wind- . 


ing; circularly involved. 
The procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in /p- 
. ral lines from tt.e tip to the bafe of the heart, fhews that the 
ea of the heart is a mufcular conftriction, as a purfe is 
ut by drawing the ftrings contrary ways. Ray. 
Vhy can or fun diurnal ftages keep? 
In jp ral tra&ts why through the zodiack creep? Blackmore. 
The inteftinal tube affe&ts a ftraight, inftead of a Jpiral cy- 
linder. ae rbu:hnot. 
SevYRALLY. adv. [from /piral.] In-a fpiral form. 
‘The fides are compofed of two orders of fibfes running cir- 
cularly or /pirally from bafe to tip. Ray. 
SPIRE. 2. f- [ /pira, Latin; /pira, Italian; /pira, Swedifh.] 
x. A curve line; any tl.ing wreathed or contorted; a curl; a 
twit; a wreath. 
His head- 
Crefled aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ereé& 
Amidift his circling /pzres, that on the grafs 


Floated redundant. 6 Milton. 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant /pires he rode. Dryden. 


Air feems to confift of /pires contorted into fmali fpheres, 
through the interftices of which the particles of light may free- 
ly pafs; it is light, the folid fubftance of the /pires being very 
{mall in proportion to the {paces they take up. Cheyne. 

2. Anything growing up tapers a round pyramid, fo called per- 
haps becaufe a line drawn rdéund and round in lefs and lefs 
circle:, would be a fpire; a fteeple. 

With gliff’ring /pires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 

He cannot make one /p:re of grafs more or lefs than he hath 
‘made. Fa'e. 

8 


Thefe poirited fires that wound the ambid ky; 
l Inglorious anai fhall in deftruétion i mee 
3- The top or uppermott point. 
win rea lefs ogee gg traducement to filence, that 
ich to the /pire and top of prai A 
Would len bar modef: T E A VOneR 
Zo SPIRE. v. n. [from the noun:] 
1. To fhoot up pyramidically. 
It will grow to a great bignefs ; 
up as the other forts, 


Priori 


Shakefpeare. 


J but it is not fo apt to fire 
being more inclined to beadh aa 


arms. i ortimer, 
2. [ Spire, Latin ] To breathe. Not in ufe. Spenfer. 
SPIRIT. n. f- [ /piritus, Latin. ] 


1. Breath; wind in motion. 
All purges have in them a raw pirit or wind, which is the 
principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach. Bacon. 
The balmy /pirit of the weftern breeze. Anon. 
2. [E/prit, French.] An immaterial fubftance. 
Spirit is a fubftance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting 
and a power of moving do fubfift. Leche. 
I fhall depend upon your conftant friendfhip ; like the truft 
we have in benevolent /pirits, who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conftantly praying for us. Pepe. 
She is a /pirit ;.yet not like air, or wind ; 
Nor like the f{pirits about the heart, or brain; 
Nor like thofe fpirits which alchymifts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing feek gold in vain; 
For fhe all natures fee, Se heav’n doth pafs, 
Being like thofe /prrits which God’s bright face do fee, 
r like himfelf whofe image once fhe was, 
‘Though now, alas! fhe fcarce his fhadow be; 
For of all forms fhe holds the firft degree, 
‘That are to grofs material bodies knit ; 
Yet fhe herfelf is bodylefs and free ; 
And though confin’d is almoft infinite. Davies. 
If we feclude fpace, there will remain in the world but 


matter and mind, or body and /pirit. Wat's. 
3- The foul of man. 
‘The /pirit fhall return unto God that gave it. Bitle. 
ook, who comes here! a grave unto a foul, 
Holding th’ eternal /pirit ’gainit her will 
In the vile prifon of afflicted breath. Shake/peare. 


4- An apparition. 
_They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had feen a 
Sptrit. uke xxiv. 37. 
Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the glafs; the 
former appearing like a /pirit in the air. Bacon, 
Whilft young, preferve his tender mind from‘all impref- 
fions of /pirits and goblins methe dark. Locke. 
5- Temper; habitual difpofition of mind. 

He fits 

Upon their tongues a various /pirit, to rafe 
Quite out their native language. A ‘ton. 
‘That peculiar law of chriftianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who confiders the reftlefs torment 


of a malicious and revengeful /pirsr. Lillot fon. 
Nor once difturb their heav’nly /pirrts 
Wiith-Scapin’s cheats, or Czefar’s merits. Prior. 


6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 
"Tis well blown, lads; 
‘This morning, like the fpirit of a youth 
‘That means to be of note, begins betimes. 
Farewel the big war, 
The fpirit ftirring drum, th’ ear piercing fife. 
7- Genius; vigour of mind. 
More ample /pirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftors. 
Of my moft dreaded fovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes fhe doth far furmount. Spen/fer. 
To a mighty work.thou goeft, O king, ` 


Shake/pea~e. 
Shake/peare. 


That equal /pirits and equal pow’rs fhall bring. Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he fpies ` 

A man that’s handfome, valiant, wife, 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his pirit. Butler. 


The nobleft /pirit or genius cannot deferve enough of man- 
kind, to pretend to the efteem of heroick virtue. Temple. 
A perfe&t judge will read each work of wit, 
With the fame /pirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor feek flight fault to find, 


Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 
8. Turn of mind; power of mind moral or intellectual. 
You were us’d 
To fay extremity was the trier of /pirits, 
‘That common chances common men could bear. PE 
Cowley. 


I afk but half thy a yadagi for me. 

9. Intelleétual powers diftinét from the body. , 

Thefe difcourfes made fo deep impreffion upon the mind 

and /pirit of the prince, whofe nature was inclined to adven- 

tures,`that he was tranfported with the thought of it. Clarendon. 
In /pirit perhaps he alfo faw A 

Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume. TE ton, 

10°. en. 


S P Ii 


10. Sentimeng; perception. 
‘You are too great to be by me gain ‘aid - 
Your /pirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shake/pecre. 
Il. Eagerneis,;; deiire. 
Gud has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a fo: st of building fuccecd sa sai of pulling down. Scurbh. 
32. Man of 2ciivity; man of hfe. fire and enterprife. 
The wary kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the foreign sgir_-t;, but they come. Shate] eare. 
x3- Perfons diitinguifhed by qualities of the mind. A French 
word, happily growing obfulete. 
Such /girits as be deiired to pleaf-, fuch wouid I chufe for 
my judges. Drnd. n. 
¥ 4. Ph. t which gives vigour or cheerfulnefs to the mind; the 
pureit part of the bocy bordering, fays Sj) dexbarr, on immate- 
riahty. in this meaning it is commonly written with the plu- 
ral terminzétion. 
Though thou didft but jef, 
With my vex’d ,piriss | cannot taae a truce, 
But they will quake. Shakcfpeare. 
WU hen I fic and tell 
‘The warlike feats I’ve dune, his /pirits fly out 
Into my ftory. 
Alas! when all] our lamps are burn’d, 
Our bodies wafted, and our /pirits fpent, 
2 When we have all the learned volumes turn’d, 
Which yield men’s wits both help and ormament ; 
What can we know, or what can we difcern? Davies. 
To fing thy praife, wou’d heav’n my breath prolong, 
Infufing /pirits worthy fuch a fong, 
Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays. Dryden. 
By means of the curious lodgmer.t and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the f iri:s fhould be al- 
layed. Derbam. 
In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With { irits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 
Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve fuftains, 


Shake/pcare. 


Icfelf unf en, but in the eff remains. Pope. 
The king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their fpi? its. Swf? 


I5. The likenefs; effential qualities. 

Italien pieces will appear beft in a room where the windows 
are high, becaufe they are commonly made to a defcending 
light, which of atl other doth fer off men’s faces in their 
truett fpi: zt. IF etton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure ard refined. 
Nor doth the eye irfelf, : 
That moft pure /pirit of femfe, behold itfelf. Sh2kef>- 
17- That which hath power on mergy- 

All bodies have /7irfts and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference between animate ard inanimate are, 
that the /pr-its of things 2nimate are all continued within 
themfelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the /prrits 
have allo certain feats where the principal do refide, a:.d where- 
unto the reft do refore; but the /pirets in things inanimate 
are (hut in and cut off by the tan_ib‘e parts, as air in fhow. 

Bacons Natural FHisicry. 
18. An inflammable liquour raifed by diftillation. 

What the chymifts call spirit, they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they feem to have no fertled notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of /pi77t to any 


diftilled volatUe liquour. Boyle. 
All / i- its, by frequent ufe, deftroy, and at laft extinguifh 
the natural heat of the flomach. Tenple. 


In divillations, what trickles down the fides of the re- 
ceiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is 
Spar it. A. butbret. 

19. it may be obferved, that in the old poets /pirit was com- 
monly a monofyllable, being written /grig<t or firite. 
lhe charge thereof unto a courteous /pright 
Commanded was. Spenfer. 

Jo SPYRIT. V. a. ‘ 
1. To animate or afuate as a fpirit. 

So calk’d the fpi» itzd fly {nake-. Afilion. 
2. To excite; to znimate; to encourage- 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, unlefs 
Jpirited by the unanimous decrees of a gencral diet. Temple. 

Civil diflenfioms never fail of introducing and /firsting the 


ambition of private men. Swift. 
Many officers and private men fpirit up and affift tbofe ob- 
ftinate people to continue in their rebellion. Swift. 


3. To draw; to entice. 7 
In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthern point of the 
needle varicth toward the land, as being difpofed and /pirited 
that way by the meridional and prop:r hemifphere- Br.wn. 
The minitiry had him /pirited away, and‘carricd abroad as 
a dargerous perfon. A buth-ot and Pope- 
Spi’RITALLY. adj. [from fpiritus, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. . 
Conceive one of each pronounced fpiritely, the other vo- 
cally. Folder. 
SPI BiITED. adj. [rom fpirit.] Lively ; vivaciaus; full of fire. 


>` PI 


j Dryden’s tranflation of Virgil is noble and $irited. Pate. 
SPI it alec n. f- (from /p:7it.d.] Ditpefition or make of 

mind. 
Fic fhowed the narrow /piritedref:, pride, and i=norance of 


red ants. Ad iijar. 
SPI'RITFULNES^ m.f. [from /pirit and Jfa ] Sprightines ; 
livelinefs g 
A cock’s crowing is a tone that correfponds to finging. at- 
tefting his mirth aed [Piri-felnefs. = - parma 
SPIR ITLESs. cdi. [from pirt. DejeQed; low; deprived of 
vigour; wanting courage; deprefitd. 
A man fo faint, fo /piritic/s, 
So dull, fo dead in lock, fo woe begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain. 
OF their wonted vizour Jefe them drain’d, 
Exhautfted, Jpiritl fi, aMliG@ed, fall’n. 
Nor did all Rume, grown fpir't-cf, fupply 
A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. D.-sd u. 
Art thou fo bafe, fo /prriti-/s a dave? 
Not fo be bore the fate to which you doom’d him. Smiti. 
Spr’rirous. adj. (from /piri:.]) 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to fpirit- 
More refin’d, more jji f.o. s and pure, 
As mearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending. AT Bar. 
2. Fine; ardent; ađive. 


SPI'RITOUSNESS. z. f. [from fpirit-us.]} Finenefs and a&:vity 
of parts. - 
They, notwithftanding the great thinnefs and /iritoufucft 
of the liquor, did, before they’ teoks; lift up he cont ae 
face, and for a moment form a thin film like a {mall bemi- 
fphere. a Lele. 
SPAI RITUAL. adj. [ fprritucl, Fr. from /pirit-] 
1. Diftin@ from mater; immaterial; incorporeal. 
Echo is a great argument of the [pir it: al effence of founds; 
for if it were corporeal, the repercuffion fhould be created by 
like inftruments. with the original found. acon. 
Both vifibles and audibles in their working emit no corpo- 
real fubftance into their mediums, but only carry certai » fpi- 
rite «l fpecies. " om. 
Al: creatures, as wel /piritwal as corporeal, declare their 


abfolute dependence upon the firft author of all bein the 
only {<lf-exifte :t God. Dos 


2. Mental; intellectual. : ; 

The fam- difafter has invaded his {/firitua’s; tbe paffions re- 
bel, and there are fo many governours, that there can be po 
government. . : Szxuth. 

3- Not grofs; refined from external things; relative only two 
the mind. ; 

Some who pretend to be of a more fpirituel and refined 
religion, fpeħd their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
œ mmunion with God. Calang.. 

4- Not temporal; relating tothe things of heaven; ecclefiaftical 
Place man in fome publick fociety, civil or fpi itual. Hooter. 
= Thou art reverend, 
ouchiog th ritu I fun@tion, mot thy life. Shakefpezre. 
I have nah an offer to his majetty, á Sp 
Upon our fpiritua! convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater fum 


Stake! eare. 


AFi ten. 


Than ever at one time the clergy did. - Shake/peare. 
Spiritual armour, able co relit 
Satan’s affaults. ATi z. 


The clergy’s bufinefs lies among the laity; nor is there a 
more effectual way to forward the f lvation of m n’s fouls, 
than for /piritual perfons to make themfelves as agreeable as 
they can in the converfations of the world. ; Susft. 

SPIRITUALITY. n. f- [ rom /prritual.] 
1. Incorporeity; immateriality ; eflence diftin& from matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft unto 
Jpiritu:lity; and if it 1 ave any corporality, then of all other 
the moft fubtile and pure. Releizb, 

2. Intellectual nature. 

A pleafure made for the foul, fuitable to its /pirit.ality, and 

equal to ail its capacities. South. 
3- [Sprrituaiié, Fr.] AGs independent of tte body ; pure afis 
of the foul; mental refinemert. 

Mazy fecret icdifpefitions and averfions to duty will feal 
upon the foul, and ic will require both time and clofe applica- 
tion of mind to recover it to fuch a frame, as fhall difpofe it 
for the /pirttia‘ttres of religion. South. 

4- That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiaftick. 
common right, the dean and chapter are guardians cf 
the /piri:uaiities, during the vacancy of a bifhoprick Al fz. 
SPrRITUALTY. 2. f- [from /piritua/.] Ecclefiaftical body. 
We of the /prritualty 
Will raife your highnefs fuch a mighty fum, 
As never did the clergy at one time. Sha 
SPIRITUALIZA’ TION. n. j. [from /piritualize.] The a& of 
{piritualizing. Tai: 
To SPYRITUACIZE. v. a. [ fpirituszlifer, Fr. from ffirit ] Tore- 
fine the intelle; to purify from the feculencies of the work. 

This would take it much out of the care of the foul, to 

Jpiritual-ze and rep!enith it with good works. = 


We begin our furvey from the loweft dregs of fenfe, and 
fo afcend to our more /pirituulized telves. G anvuille. 
As to the future glory in which the body is to partake, that 
lead of earth which now cngages to corruption, muft be 
catcined and /piritual:zed, and thus be clothed upon with 
giory- Decay of Piety. 
If man will aét rationally, he cannot admit any compétition 
between a momentary fatisiaction, and an evcriafting happi- 
ne{fs, as great as God can give, and our /pirttualized capa- 
cities receive. Rogirs. 
SprRITUALLY. adv. [from /piritual.] Without corporeal 
groffnefs ; with attention to things purely intellectual. 

In the fame degree that virgins live more /piritually than 

other perions, in the fame degree is their virginity a more ex- 
cellent ftate. Taylor. 
Spi’riroous. adj. [/piritueux, Fr. from Jpirit-] 
x. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity and aétivity of parts. 
More refin’d, more /pirituous and pure, 

As to him nearer tending. Mii "ton. 

The moft /pirituous and moft fragrant part of the plant 
exhales by the action of the fun. A buthnot. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid 5 airy. 
It may appear airy and /pirituous, and fit for the welcome 
of chearful guefts. Potton. 
SPIRITUO^ITY. n. f. [from /pirituous.] The quality of be- 
SPIRITUCU’'SNESS. ing {pirituous 5 tenuity and activity. 
To SPIRT. U. n. [ /pruyten, Dutch, to oot up, Skinner ; 
Jpritta, Swedifh, to fly out. Zye.] To fpring out in a fud- 
den ftream ; to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of {pirit, fo that it /pirr- 
eth when the ftopple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Bacon. 

Thus the fmalljett, which hafty hands unlock, 
i Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 
Jo SPIRT. V. a. Yo throw out in a jer. 
When weary Proteus 

Retir’d for fhelter to his wonted caves, 

His finny flocks about their fhepherd play, 

And rowling round him, /pirt the bitter fea. 

- When rains the paflage hide, 

Oft the loofe ftones /firt up a saucy tide 
Beneath thy carclefs foot. l Gay. 
To SpPYRTLE. V. a. [A corruption of /pirt.] To diffipate: 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be foon diffipated and /pirtied into the circum- 
ambient fpace, was it not kept together by this noble contri- 
vance of the Creator. Derham. 

Spi’ry. adj. (from /pire.] 
x. Pyramidal. 
W afte fandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 

The ,piry firr, and fhapely box adorn. 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

‘Thefe mofs-grown domes with /piry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows fhed a folemn light 5 

Thy cyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. 
2. Wreathed ; curled. 

Hid in the /tiry volumes of the make, 
T lurk`d within the covert of a brake. 

Spiss. adj. [ fpiffus, Latin.] Clofe; firm; thick. 
From his modeft and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the (welling windinefs of much knowledge, iffued 
this /pifs and denfe, yet polifhed ; this copious, yet concife 
treatile of the varicty of languages. Brerewsod. 
SPJ'’SSITUDE. n. f- [from /pifus, Latin.] Grofinefs ; thicknefs. 

Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the fuoncr; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
and make it lafting, yet they caft up fome /piffitude. Bacon. 

Spiffitude is fubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 
fpifflating. Arbuthnot. 

SPIT. 7. pa (yrprcan, Saxon; /pit, Dutch ; /pedo, Italian.) 
x. A lang prong on which meat is driven to be turned before 
the fire. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


A goodly city is this Antium 5 
Tis I that made thy widows: then know me not, 
Left that thy wives with /pits, and boys with ftoncs 
In puny battle flay me. Shakefpeare. 
“I`hey may be contrived to the moving of fails in a chimney 
corner, the motion of which may be applied to the turning 


of a /pit. Wilkins. 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 
Contriving for the pot and /pit. Swift. 


2. Sucha depth of earth as is pierced by one ation of the fpade. 
Wicre the earth is wafhed from the quick, face it with 
the firft /pit of earth dug out of the ditch. Mortimer. 
To Spir. V. a. Preterite /pat; participle paf. /pit, or /pitted. 
(from the noun.] 
x. “Lo put upon a fpit. 
I tee my coufin’s ghoft 
Seeking ont Romico, that did / #t his body 
Upon a rapier`s points ` 


Shake/peare. 
N? CXXXVI. 


2. Tothruft through. 
I /pittzd frogs, I crufh’d a heap of emmets. 
To Seit. v a. [yppoccan, Saxon; /pjtter, Danifh.] 
from the mouth. 
A large mouth, indecd, 
That pits forth death, and mountains, rocks and feas: 
: Shake/peare’s King Jobn. 
Commiffions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, makes bold mouths, 
Tonquss poe their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shake/peare. 
To SPIT. v. n. To throw out fpittle or moifture of the mouth. 


D -yder 
To eject 


Very good orators, when they are here, will /p:it. Shake/p:z 
I dare meet Surrey, ; 

And /pit upon him wh:lft I fay he lies. Shake/peare. 
You /pit upon me lat Wedncfday, 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day. . Shake/peare: 
The watry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

‘To ftop the forgein fpirits ; but they come. Shake/peareé: 


He /pat on the ganon made clay of the fpittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man. Fehn. 
A maid came from her father’s houfe to one of the tribu- 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring herfelf a Chriftian, spit in 
the judge’s face. South. 
_ A drunkard men abhor, and would even /pit at him, were 
it mot for fear he fhould fomething more than /p/t at them. 
South's Sermons: 
Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the {nuff till 
the candle goes out. Swift. 
SerrrTrar. 2. f. [Corrupted from 4e/pital} A charitable foun- 
dation. In ufe only in the phrafes, a /pittal firmon, and rob 
not the fpittal. 
To SprTeHcocKk. V. a. To cut an eel in picces and roaft him: 
Of this word I find no good etymology. i 
No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 
Or garnifhes his lamb with /pitchcockt eel. 
SPITE. z. / [/pit, Dutch; de pit, French.] | 
1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolence: 
This breeding rather /pite than fhame in her, or, if it werċ 
a fhame, a fhame not of the fault, but of the repulfe, fhedid 


Kings 


thirft for a revenge. i Sidney: 
Bewray they did their inward boiling /p/te, 
Each ftirring others to revenge their caufe. Daniel: 
Done all to {pite 
The great Creator; but their /pire {till ferves : 
His glory to augment. Ailton: 


Be gone, ye criticks, and reftrain your /pife, 
Codrus writes on, and wilt for ever writc. ope. 
2. SPITE of, or Ín SPITE of. Notwithftanding ; in defiance of. 
It is often ufed without any malignity of meaning. Som 
Bleffed be fuch a preacher, whom God made ufe of to fpeak 
a word in feafon, and faved me in /pite of the world, the devil, 


and mym Souths 
n [pite of me I love, and fee too late 
My mother’s pride muft find my mother’s fate. Dryden. 
For thy lov’d fake, /pite of my boding fears, 
T’ll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe. 
Oe wt father’s fate, 
In fpite of all the fortitude that fhines 
Before my face in Cato’s great example, 
Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addifon: 
In fpite of all applications the patient grew worfe every 
day. Arbuthnot: 


To SPITE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mifchief; to treat malicioufly ; to vex; to thwart ma- 
lignantly. . 4 
Beguil’d, divorced, wronged; /pighted, flain,- 


Moft deteftable death, uy thee. Shake/p: 
-T’li facrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To /pight a raven’s heart within a dove. Shake/p. 


2. To fill with fpite ; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againft the fight of 
Zelmane, who, more /pited with that courtefy, that one that 
did nothing fhould be able to refift hers burned away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own fweet 
difpofition. Sidney. 

Darius, /pited at the magi, endeavoured to abolifh not only 
their learning but thcir language. Lemple. 

SPITEFUL. adj. [ /pite and full.] Malicious; malignant. 

The Jews were the deadlieft and Spitefulle/? enemies of 

Chriftianity that were in the world, and in this refpect their 


orders to be fhunned. tdookers 
All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward fons 
Spight/ul and wrathful. Shake, p: 


ontempt is a thing madc up of an undervaluing of a man; 

upon a belief of his utter ufclefinets, and a /piteful endeavour 

to engage the reft of the world in the fame flight efteem of 

him. . South, 
The /pitcful tars have fhed their venom downs 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden: 

24 U Spi/TEFULLY: 


SPL 


SPITEFULLY. adu. [from /piteful.] Malicioufly 5 malignantly. 
Twice falfe Evadne, /pitefully foifworn d : 
‘That fatal beaft like this I would have torn. Waller. 
Vanefla fat, 
Scarce lift’ning to their idle chat, 
Further than fometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down 5 
At lait the /pitefully was bent 
Totry their wifdom’s full extent. 
SPI'TEFULNESS. 7n. f. [ from /piteful.] Malices 
defire of vexing. 
It looks more like /pitefulne/s and ill-nature, than adiligent 
fearch after truth. Keil. 
SPI'TTED. adj. (from /pit.] Shot out into length. - 
Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more /pitted, 


Swift. 
sulin: 


may be brought again to be more branched. Bacon. 
SPYTTER. 2. /. [from /pit.] 
x. One who puts meat on a fpit. 
2. One who fpits with his mouth. 
Ainfworth. 


. A young deer. 
PITTLE. 2. f. (Corrupted from hofpital, and therefore better 
written /pita/, or /pittal.] WHofpital. It is ftill retained in 


Scotland. 
To the /pittle go, 
And from the powd’ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creffid’s kind. 
‘This is it 
‘That makes the waned widow wed again ; 
She whom the /pitt/e houfe, and ulcerous fores, 
Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To th’ April-day again. Shake/peare. 
Cure the /pittle world of maladies. Cleaveland. 
SPIYTTLE. x. /. [ppoezlian, Saxon.] Moifture of the mouth. 
The faliva or /pitt/e is an humour of eminent ufe. Ray. 
Mænas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 
And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head 5 
Wo blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew, 


Shake/peare. 


But churn’d like /pitt/e from the lips sages 4 flew. Dryden. 
The /pittle is an aétive liquor, imm iately derived from 
the arterial blood: it is faponaceous. Arbuthnot. 
A genius for all nations fit, 
W hofe meancft talent is his wit 5 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a rafcal ftatefman’s /pittle. Swift. 


Sr’ Trvenom. 2. f. [ /pit and venom.] Poifon ejected from the 


mouth. 
The /pitvenom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
Flooker. 


annoyance of others. 
SPLANCHNO‘’tcGY. 2. f. [ /planchnologie, French 5 onmadyoce and 


Ac?@.] A treatife or defcription of the bowels. Di. 
To SPLASH. v. a. [plafka, Swedifh. ‘They have both an affi- 

nity with pla/h.] o daub with dirt in great quantities. 
Spra’sHy. adj. (from /plafo.] Full of dirty water; apt to 


daub. 
SpLa’yFoor. adj. [/play or difplay and foot. ] Having the foot 


turned inward. 
Though ftill fome traces of our ruftick vein, 
And /play/oct verfe remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 
SPLA'YMOUTH. 2. f. [ fplay and mouth.] Mouth widened: by 
defign. 
- All authors to their own defeéts are blind: 
Had’it thou but Janus-like a face behind, 
To fce the people when /playmouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed ac thy back, 
‘Their tongues loll’d out a foot. 

SPLEEN. n. / [ /p/en, Latin-] 
1. The milt; one of the vifcra, of which the ufe is fcarcely 
known. Itis fuppofed the feat of anger and melancholy. 

If the wound be on the left h pochondrium, under the 
fhort ribs, you may conclude the /pleen wounded, Wi/eman. 
2. Anger; fpite; ill-humour. 
If the muft teem, 
Create her child of /pleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart difnatur'd torment to her. 

Charge notin your /pleex a noble perfon, 
And fpoil your nobler foul. Shake/peare. 

Kind pity checks my /p/een 5 brave fcorn forbids 
Thofe tears to ifflue, which fwell my eye-lids. 

All envy’d ; but the ‘Theftyan brethren fhow’d 
The Icaft refpeét ; and thus they vent their /p/een aloud : 
Lay down thofe honour’d fpoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds fome dregs remain, 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Donne. 


Wot yet purg’d off, of /p/een and four difdain.- Pope. 
3 A fitof anger. 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
‘That, in a fpleen, unfolds both heav’n and earth 5 
And, cre a man hath power to fay, behold! 
‘The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shake/peare. 
4. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 
Spleen, vapours, and fmall-pox above them all. —— 
ope. 


Bodics chang’d to recent forms by /picen- 


SPL 


SPLEČENED. adj. [from /pleen. Deprived of 
Animals [pleened oe ince” ve i i 
Pate, [ /pleen and full] Angry; pcevihh ; fretful; 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
"That want their leader, {catter up and down; 
Myfelf have calm’d their /p/eenfui mutiny. ý 
The chearful foldiers, with new ftores fupply’d 
Now long to execute their /p/eenfu/ will. : ryden 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-hangs the 
fea, the whiftling of the wind is better mufick to contented 


Shake/p. 


minds than the opera to the /pleenful. P. 
Hr EEE adj. [from /pleen.] Kind; gentle; mild. Ob. 
olete. 
Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight we fetcht 
‘The fyren’s ifle; a /pleenle/s wind fo Grothe j 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman. 


SPLE’ENWORT. n. /. [ /pleen and wort.] Miltwafte. A plant. 
‘The leaves and fruit are like thofe of the fern; but the pin- 
nulz are eared at their bafis. Miller. 
Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaftick band, 
A branch of healing /p/eenwort in his hand. 
SPLE'ENY. adj. [from /pleen.] Angry; peevith. 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deferving ; yet I know her for 
A fpleeny Lutheran, and not wholfome to 
Our caufe. Shake/p. 
SPLE‘NDENT. adj. [ /plendens, Latin.] Shining; glofly; having 
luftre. 
They affigned them names from fome remarkable qualities, 
that is very obfervable in their red and /p/endent planets. Brewn, 
Metallick fubftances may, by realon of their great denfity, 
reflect all the light incident upon them, and fo be as opake and 
lendent as it’s poffible for any body to be. Newton. 
SPLENDID. adj. [ /plendide, Fr. /plendidus, Latin.] Showy; 
magnificent ; fumptuous; pompous. 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our ftate 
Of /plendid vaflalage. 
eep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And flept beneath the pompous colonade : 
Faft by his fide Pififtratus lay fpread, 
In age his equal, on a /plendid bed. Pope. 
SPLENDIDLY. adv. [from /plendid.}]  Miagnificently; fump- 
tuoufly ; pompoufly. 
Their condition, though it look /plendidly, yet when you 
handle it on all fides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 
You will not admit you live /plendidly, yet it cannot be 
denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 
How he lives and eats, : 


P ope. 


Ailton. 


How 1 y gives, how /plendidly he treats. Dryden: 
e, of the royal ftore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 
f {weet repofe. Philips. 


SPLENDOUR. 2. f> [ /plendeur, French ; /plendor, Latin.] 


I1. Luftre ; powerof íhining. 
Splendour hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially if there be 


a little repercuffion ; fora looking-glafs, with the fteel behind, 


looketh whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon. 
The dignity of gold above filver is not much ; the /pi/en- 


dour is alike, and more pleafing to fome eyes, as in cloth of 


filver. Bacon. 
The firft fymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain /p/endour or 
Arbuthnot. 


fhining in the eyes, with a little moifture. 
2. Magnificence; pomp- 
Romulus, being to give laws to his*new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an efteem and reverence to them, 
than by farft procuring it to himfelf by /plendour of habit and 
retinue. South, 
Tis ufe alone that fanétifies expence, 
And /plendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. Pope. 
SpLE’NETICK. adj. [ /plenetique, French.] Troubled with the 
{pleen; fretful ; peevifh. 
Horace purged himfelf from thefe lenetick refieEtions in 
odes and epodes, before he undertook his fatyrs. Dryden. 
This daughter filently lowers, t’other fteals a kind look at 
you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a /p/ene- 
tick. Tatler. 
You humour me when I am fick ; 
Why not when I am /plenetick ? ` Swift. 
SPLE'NICK. adj. [ /plenique, French; /plen, Latin.] Belonging 
to the {pleen. 
Suppofe the fpleen obftruécted in its lower parts and /plenick 
anch, a potent heat caufeth the or afmus to boil. ar Uey. 
The fplnick vein hath divers ce ls opening into it near its 


extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells open 


into the trunks of the /p/enick veins. Ray. 
SPLE'NISH. adj. [from /pleen.]' Fretful 5 peevifh.] 
Yourfelves you muft engage, 
Somewhat to cool — “iplenifi rage, 
Your grievous thirit, and to afiwage, 


"That farft you drink this liquor. Drayton. 


SPLAB’‘NITIVE. 


ROEM REPENS: adj. [from /pleen.] Hot; fiery; paffionate. Not 
. in uic. ‘ < 
Take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not /plenitive and rath, 

Yet I have in me fomething dangerous, Shake/peare. 

SPLENT- #2. /. [Or perhaps flint ; fpinella, Italian. ] 

Splentsis a callous hard fubftance, or an infenfible fwelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the fhank-bone, and when it 
grows big {poils the fhapeof the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle Jplent; but when there is another oppofite 
to iton the outfide of .the fhank-bone, it is called a pegged or 
pinned /plent. . . yl Dié. 

To SPLICE. vw a. [ päifen, Dutch; plico, Latin.] To join the 
two ends of a rope without a knot. 

SPLINT. 2. /- [/plinter, Dutch.] A thin piece of wood or other 
Sega ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly fet in its 
place. . 

The ancients, after the feventh day, ufed /plints, which 
not only kept-the members fteady, but ftraight; and of thefe 
fome are made of tin, others of fcCabbard and wood, fowed up 

y o linnen cloths. i?’ ifeman. 

` PLINT. : 

To SPiN TiR ¢ v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. “Fo fecure by fplints. 

This broken joint intreat her to /p/inter, and this crack of 
your love fhall grow ftronger than it was before. ` Shake/p. 

2: “To fhiver; to break into fragments. 

SPLINTER. a. £ [ /plinter, h.] 

I. A fragment of any thing broken with violence. 

He was dain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the fplinters of 
Montgomery’s ftaff going in at his A Bacon. 

Amidít whole heaps of {pices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d againit them flie ; 

Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, ` 

And fome by aromatick jplinters die. Dryden. 

2. A thin piece of woods- i +: 

A. plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, made of the 
{Small ftrinigy parts of roots, {pread out in a round flat form, 
and fo bound together with a /p/inter thoop, and ftrengthened 
with fmall bars on both fides. Grew. 


Zo SPLYNTER. Vv. z. [from the- noun.] To be broken into 
fragments. 
To 


IT. v. a. pret. plit. [ /pletten, fplitten, Dutth.] 
x. To cleave; to rive ; to divide longitudinally in two.. 
Do’t, and thou haft the one half of my heart ; 
Do’t not, thou (#777 thine own. | sca ane 
Mine own. tongue /p#its what it {peaks. Shake/p. 
i ‘That felf-hand 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the-heart: . : ; Shake, 
- Wer’t thou ferv’d up two in one difh, the rather 
To /piit thy fire into a double father ? Cleaveland. 
hen cold Winter /p/it the rocks in twain, 
Fic ftript the bearsfoet of its leafy growth. -> Dryden. 
A full fo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to ist a helmet of 
iron as to make a fracture in it. i Ray. 
This effort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, that it /p/its 


and tears the earth, making cracks or chafms in it Tome 
miles. 


Woodward. 
2. Io divide ; to part. eet 
‘Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
their aaa ipa SET the fkill of (pitting an hair, of diftimsuifh— 
ing without a difference. i Watts. 
One and the fame ray is by refraction difturbed, fhattered, 


dilated, and /p/#r, and fpread into many diverging rays. Newt. 
He inftances Luther’s fenfuali and difobedience 3; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more folemn 
thew he /piit ’em into twenty. ; Atterbury, 
‘Oh, would it pleafe the gods to iit 
‘Thy beauty, fize, and yetirs, and wit, 
Wo age could furnith out a pair 
Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair ; 
With half the luftre of ‘your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years; and fize. Swift. 
3. To dafh and break on a rock. ap 
God’s defertion, asa full and violent wind, drives him in 
an inftant, not to the harbour, but on the rock where he will 
be irrecoverably /p/it. ` Decay of Piety. 
‘Thofe who live by fhores, with joy behold 
Some wealthy veffel [pie or ftranded nigh 3 
And from the rocks leap down for fhipwreck’d gold, 
And feek the tempefts which the others fly. Dryden. 
4- -To divide; to break into difcord. k 
In. ftates. notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power /plits their serie ER and fimites their moft refined poli- 
cies with fruftration and a curfe. ' South. 
Yo SPLIT. v. n. > 
x. To burft in funder; to crack; to fuffer difruption. i 
A huge veffel of exceedinghard marble /p/iz afunder by con- 
gealed water. 3 z | Boyle. 
What is’t to me, 
Who never fail on her unfaithful fea, 


are. 


If ftorms arife and clouds grow black, 
If the matt fp/it, and threaten wrack ? 


‘The road that to the lun 
Into unnumber’d narrow c 


Dryden. 


gs this ftore tranfinits, 


hannels /p/its. Blackmore. 
Each had a gravity would make you plit,- 
And fhogk his head at M—y as a wit. Pope. 
2. To be broken againft rocks. 


After our fhip did //ir, 
‘When you, and the poor number fay 
is on our driving boat. 
Thefe are the rocks on which the fa 
daily /p4it$ and on which the politician, 
jector are caft away. 


*d with you, 
shake/peare. 

nguine tribe of lovers 

the alchymift, and pro- 


À i 2 Addijon. 
The feamen fpied a rock, and the wind wes fo {trong that 
‘we were driven direétly upon it, and i mmediately /þp/it. Swift. 
SPLITTER. 7. f. [from /pþiit.] One who fplits. 
How fhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 
Thofe /piitters of parfons in funder should burt |. Swift. 
SPLU'TTER. n. f. Buftle ; tumult. A low word. 


Zo SPOIL. v. a. [ fpo'io, Latin; /polier 
xr. To rob; to ia aster by force! á 


Ye took joyfully the feoling of your goods, know 


French. } 


ing in 
yourfelves aga have in heaven an enduring fubftance. Tre Š 
š his mount 
With all his verdure Spoil ds and trees adrift. Ailton. 
2. To plunder; to ftrip of goods. 


‘Yielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for the fafecuard 
of their liberty and goods, they were moft injurioufly Ji oiled 
of all that they had. : 

‘Thou fhalt nof’gain what I deny to yield, 
Nor reap the heceet though thou /poi/f the field. 
My fons their old unhappy fire defpife, 
Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. P 
3- To corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. 
Jpill, ypillan, Saxon. ] 


molles. 


Prior. 


E 
L This is properly 


Beware left any man /poi/ you, through philofophy and vain 
deceit. 4 : . Col. 
Spiritual pride /porls many graces. Taylor. 
To SPOIL. v. 2. i 
1e To practice robbery or plunder. 
England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, ‘ufed often to break forth to rob and fpot/. 
2 Spenfer on Ireland. 
_ They which hate us fZoil for themfelves. Palms. 
2. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 


He that gathered.a hundred buthels of acorns, or apples,’ 
had thereby a property in them: he was only to look that he 
ufed them before they feiii, elíe he robbed others. ~ZLocke. 

SPOIL. z. f: [/pelium, Latin.] 

x. That which is taken by viólenceş that which is taken from 
an enemy; plunder; pill 5 booty. : 

Thecry of Talbot ferves me for a fword ; 
For I have loaden me with many /poi/s, 
Ufing no other weapon but his name. 


here the cleaver chops the heifer’s /poi/, 
Thy breathing noftril hold. 


2. The act of robbery; robbery; wafte. 
- The man that hath not mufick in himfelf, . 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 


Is fit for treafons, ftrata S, and (polls. Shake/peare. 
Go and feed o aA 2a 
Afilton. 


Havock, and /poi/, and ruin are my gain. 
3- Corruption; caufe of corruption. 
Company, villainous company, hath been the /oi/ of 
me. 


S. bake/p. 
Gay. 


Shake/peare. 

4- The flough ; the caft-off fkin of a ferpent. 
Snakes, the rather for the cafting of their /po//, live ’til] they 
be old, Bacon. 


SPOILER. 2. J. [from /poil.] 

x. A robber; a plundérer ; a pillager. 
Such ruin of her manners Rome. 
Doth fuffer now, as fhe’s become 


Both ber own (ler and own prey. er ser fata 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itfelf to own 
and affert the intereft of religion, by blafting the /pos/ers of re- 
‘ligious perfons and places. South, 
ame you, then, here, thus far, thro” waves, to conquer, 
‘To wafte, to plunder, out of meer compafiion ? 
Is it humanity that prompts you. on è , 
Happy for us, and happy for you /porlers, am 
Had your humanity ne’er reach’d our world! 7. Philips. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. a 
SPO'ILFUL. adj. [ fd and fiski. W aiteful; rapacious. 
Having oft in battle vanquifhed 
Thole /poiiful Picts, and {warming Eafterlings, 
Long time in peace his realm eftablifhed. Spenfer. 
Sroxe. n.f. [ypaca, Saxon; /peiche, German.] The bar ofa 
' wheel that paffes from the nave to the felly. 
All you gods, 
In general fynod take away her power; 
‘Break all the /poées and fellies of her wheel, 
And bowl the reund nave down the hill of heav’n. 


Shake. 
® 


S P O 


No heir e'er drove fo fine a coach; 
"The pokes, we are by Ovid told, 


' Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift. 
Spoxe. The preterite of /peaé. 
e beft in the glory of their conqueft. Sprat. 
SPOKEN. articiple pzffive of f}eak. 
W ouldft thou be'/poten for to the king ? 2 Kings. 


‘The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 
viua voce, in [poken langua Fdolder. 


SPOKESMAN. n. f. { jfpoke and man.] One who fpeaks for 


another. 
*T"s you that have the reafon. 
—To do what? 
—To be a /poke/man from madam Silvia. Shake/p. 
He fhall be thy /pote/man unto the people. Exodus. 


TeSPO’LIATE. v. a. [ /polio, Lat.] Torob; to plunder. Di&. 

SPoLia’Tion. n.f- [ /poltution, French ; fpoʻiatio, Latin.) The 
a& of robbery or privation. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de. jure EF facto, 

and fometimes de faéfo, and not de jure; as when a man fuf- 


fers a /poliation by bis own aét. Ayli ffe. 
SPO'NDEE. 7. i: [ /pondée, French ; fpondzus, Latin.] A foot of 
two long fyllables. 


We fee in the choice of the words the weight of the ftone, 
and the ftriving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the 
verfe with /pondees, and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

SPoNDYLE. n. f- [orovdvAG; /pondile, Fr. /pondylus, Latin. ] 
A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubftance, 

without any /pendy/es, procefies, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE. n. /- [ /pongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubftance fup- 
pofed by -fome the nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 
fucking up water. 

Sponges are ee from the fides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mots. acon. 

‘They opened and wathed part of their /fponges. Sandys. 

Great officers are like /pomges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, whenthey come once to be fqueezed, their very heart’s 
blood come away. | ” DL’ &ftrange. 

To SPONGE. V. a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe away 
as with a fponge- i i 

Except between the words of tranflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradiction, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifh n arily to be /punged 


out. ooker. 
Jo Serong v.n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 
arts 


‘The ant lives upon her own induftry ; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common {mell-feaft, that /punges upon other 


people’s trenchers. L’ Eftrange. 
C kiere wont the dean, when he’s to feek, 
To [punge a breakfaft once a week. Swift. 


Sro'ncerR. 2. f: [from /ponge.] One who hangs for a main- 
tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a {plendid and open table, 
RS. try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
and /pungers. L’ Eftrange. 

Seo NGINESS. 2. f. [from /pongy.] SoftnefS and fulnefs of ca- 
vities like a fponge. f . 

‘The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings from the 

brain : avery fit ciftern, becaufe of their /ponging/s. Ffarvey. 
Spo’/nGrious. adj. [ /pongieux, French; from /ponge.] Full of 
{mall cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or 
oleaginous fubftance in little veficles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres. Chey. 

Spo’nGy. adj. [from /ponge.]_ __ 
x. Soft and full of fmall interftitial holes. . 

The lungs are the moft /pongy part of the body, and there- 
fore ableft to contract and dilate itfelf. acon. 

A spongy &xcreícence groweth upon the roots of the Jafer- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. = ae Bacon. 

The body of the tree being very /pongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. ore. 

Into earth’s fou, gy veins the ocean finks, 


Thofe rivers to replenifh which he drinks. Denbam. 
Return, unhappy fwain ! : 
The /pungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain. Dryden. 


Her bones are all veiy /pongy, and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. 
2. Wet; drenched; foaked ; full like a {fponge. 
When their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
‘Th’ unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His /pungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt. poe 
Sronkx. n.f. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that es fire: as, any /ponks will 
buv? ‘Touchwood. i 
Seo’nsar. adj. [ /ponfalis, Latin.] Relating to marriage. 
Sro’nsion. n. [> [ /ponfie, Latin.] The a& of becoming furety 
for another. 
2 


Jfpongeous, and contain an ` 


S P © 


Seo’nsor. n. f. [Latin.] A furety ; 
or gives fecurity for another. 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two m 
one woman, and inthe baptifm of a female child tav 
and one man; and thefe are called Jponjors or tureti 
education in the true Chriftian faith. A iffe 

‘The /ponfor ought to be of the fame flation with the Perion 
to whom he becomes furety. 

SPONTANEITY. 7. f. b E apaa fchool Lat. 
from fpontaneous.]) oluntarinefs ; willinguefs 
compelled. 


Neceffity and /pontaneity may fometimes meet togethe 
may /pontaneily and liberty ; but real necefisty and se liberee 
can never. 


one who makes a promif 


ales and 
o women 
es for their 


Sroorne. 
pontaneité, Fr. 
5 accord un- 


B x 
Strict neceffity they fimple cal] ; — 
Seep binds the will, that things foreknown i 
[pontaneity not choice are done. D 
SPO ryden. 


A’NEOUS. adj. [ /Jbontanće, French ; fi ż 
Voluntary; not campais, actin rom /ponte, Lat] 


without compulfion 
ftraint ; acting of icfelf; acting of its own aneard: ae 


Many analogal motions in animals, though [ cannot call 
them voluntary, yet I fee them Spontaneous : I have reafon to 
conclude, that thefe are not fimply mechanical. . Fale. 

hey now came forth 

Spontaneous; for within them {pirit mov’d 

Attendant on their lord. 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms /pomtancous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 

Parts anfwering parts {hall flide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev’n from difficulty, ftrike from chance, 

Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it ow, Pope. 

SPONTA‘’NEOUSLY. adv. [ from cous. ] oluntarily ; of 
its own accord. 

This would be as impoffible as that the lead of an edifice 
fhould naturally and /pontaneoufiy mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themfelves beneath it. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Bentley. 
Whey turns /pontaneoufly acid, and the curd into cheats es 
hard as a ftone. Ar buthnet. 


SPONTA’NEOUSNESS. 2. f. [from taneous. Voluntarinefs 
freedom of will ; nl be peeing J - 5 
The fagacities and inftinéts of brutes, the Spontanesufness of 
many of their animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexed to and in- 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraGtiion than the bare 
matural modification of matter. Fiale. 
Spoor. n. f. [ /publ, German; /pob/, Dutch.] A {mall piece of 
cane or-reed, with a knot at each end; ora piece of wood 
turned in that form to wind yarn upon; a quill. 
To Spoom. v. n. [Probably from /pume, or foam, as a fhip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam. ] 
When virtue /pooms before a profperous gale, 
My heaving witfhes help to fill che fail. ryden: 
SPOON. x. f- [ /paen, Dutch ; /pone, Danith ; /poonn, Iflandick.] 
A concave veiiel with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 
Wrould’ft thou drown thyfelf, 
Put but a little water in a /poon, 
And it fhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. Shake/p. 
This is a devil, and no monfter: I will leave him ; I have 


no long /poon. Shake/peare. 
r o'er cold coffee trifle with the 5 
Count the flow clock, and dine ex at noon. Pope. 


Spo/onBILL. nan fs [ /poon and Si4/.] A bird. 

The fhoveller, or bill; the former name the more pro- 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a.fhovel ; but not 
concave like a {poon, but perfectly flac. Grew. 

Ducks and geefe have fach long broad bills to quaffer in 
water and mud ; to which we may reckon the bill of the 
fpoonbill. Derbam, . 

SPOONFUL. n. f: [ [poon peat fae.) : 
Ix. As much as is generally en atoncein afpoon. A medical . 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prefcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that he take 
fuch a pill, or a /poonful of liquor. Bacon. 

2. Any fmall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of which 
the whole body is compofed, and what we take daily by 
pounds, is at leaft of as much importance as of what we take 
feldom, and only by grains-and /poonfuls. Arbuthnot. 

SPo/ONMEAT. 2. f. [ /poon and meat.] Liquid food; nourifh- 
ment taken with a fpoon. 

Weprefcribed a flender diet, allowing only peonmeats. Wiz. 

Wretched 

Are mortals born to fleep their lives away ! 

Go back to what thy infancy began, 

Eat pap and /poonmeat; for rd gugaws cry, . 

Be fullen, and refufe the lull z Dryden. 


SPO 


Diet moft upon /poonmeats, as veal, or cock-broths. Harv. 

Spoo‘NWORT, or Scurvygrafs. n. f. SeeScuRVYGRASS. 

Jo SPOON. v. n. In fea language, is when a {fhip being un- 
der failin a form cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 
before the wind. . Bailey. 

SPORA’DICAL. Adj. [cmopadixo s 5 Jporadique, French.] 

A Jporadical difeafe is an endemial difeafe, what in a parti- 
cular feafon affects but few people: A. buthnot. 

SPORT. 2./ [/pott, a make-game, Iflandick.] 

1. Play; diverfion ; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 

er /ports. were fuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 


the ftream of delight. ; Sidney. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods ; 
‘They kill us for their gy, em Shake/peare. 


If I fufpe@ without a caufe, why then make /portatme; then 
let me be your jeft. ` l Shakefpeare. 

W hen their hearts were merry, they faid, call for Samfon, 
that he may make us /port; and they called for him, and he 
made them /port. Judg. xvi. 25. 

Asa mad-man who cafteth fire-brands, arrows and death ; 
fo is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 
I in fport ? ; Prov. xxvi. I9- 

The difcourfe of fools is irkfome, and their /port is in the, 
wantonnefs of fin. Ecclus. xXVii. 13- 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

They had his meffengers in derifion and made a fport of 
his prophets. I. Bfdr. i. 51. 

To make /port with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is a di- 


re&t affront to God. Lillotjon. 
3. That with which one plays. 
Each on his rock transfix’d, the /port and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Ailton. 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 
To flitting leaves, the /port of every wind, 
. Left they difperfe in air. Dryden.. 


4- Play; idle gingle. 
. An author who fhould introduce fuch a /port of words upon 
our ftage, would meet with fmall applaufe, Broome. 
g. Diverfion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fifhing. 
Wow for our mountain /fort up to yon hull, 
Shake/peare« 


Your legs are young. 

‘The king who was exceflively affected to hunting, and 
the ports of the field, had a great efire to make a great park 
forred as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp- 
ton court. _ Clarendon. 

To SPoRT. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To divert; to make ogee 

‘The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 

Jported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 


the argument of their victory. Sidney. 
Away with him, and let her /fort herfelf 
With that fhe’s big with. Shakefpeare. 


Againft whom do ye /port yourfelves ? againft whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue ? Jfa. ivii. 4- 
What pretty ftoriesthefe are for a man of his ferioufnefs to 
fport himfelf withal ! Atterbury. 
Let fuch writers go on at their deareft peril, and _/port them- 
felves in their own dceceivings. Watts. 
2. To reprefent by any kind of play. 
Now /porting on thy lyre the love of youth, 
Now virtuous age and venerable truth 5 
Exprefiing, oe Sappho’s wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar’s more majeftick part. 
To SPORT. V. 7. 
x. To play; to frolick 5; to game; to wanton. 
They /porting with quick glance, 
Shew to the fon their wav’d coats dropt with gold. Milton. 
Lariffa, as fhe fported at this play, was drowned in the ri- 
ver Peneus. Broome: 
2. To trifle. 
If any man turn religion intoraillery, by bold jefts, he ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe he /ports with his own life. Z#//. 
SPORTFUL. adj. [/port and full.) erry ; frolick; wanton ; 
ludicrous ; done in jeft. , 
How with a /pertful malice it was follow’d, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge- Shake/peare. 
His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and /port/u/damage, had 
a noble fenfe of juft dealing. Wotton. 
Down he alights among the /portf/u/ herd 


Dryden. 


Of thofe four- footed kinds. Ailton. 
Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid, 

He drew his glitt’ring helmet from his head, : 

In which the youth to /portful arms he led. Dryden. 


‘They are no /portful productions of the foil, but did once 
belong to real and living fifhes ; feeing each of them doth ex- 
aétly refemble fome other fhell on the fea-fhore. Bentley. 

A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gentilis; which, 
becaufe it is too F iad Sot I forbear to mention. Baker. 

Spo’RTFULLY. adv. [from /portful.] Wantonly ; merrily. 
SPO'RTFULN ESS. M j [from /port/ul.] Woantonnels 5 play 5 
merriment ; frolick. 
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The otter got out of the river, and inwceded himfelf G, 7s 
the ladies loft the further marking of his /port/alnefs. Sidnei. 
SPORTIVE. adj. [from /port.] Gay; merry; frolick; wan- 
ton ; playful ; ludicrous. 
I am notin a /portive humour now ; i 
Tell me, and aay mts where is the money ? Shale/peare: 
s it 
‘That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 
Was’t fhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 5 
Of fmoky mufkets ? Shakefpeare. 
W hile thus theconftant pair alternate faid, 
Joyful above them and around them play’d 
Angels and /porżive loves; a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow’d. Prior: 
We muft not hope wholly to change their original tem- 
pers, nor make the gay, penfiveand grave; nor the mclan- 


choly, /portive, without fpoiling them. Lock. 
o wonder favages or fubjects flain, 
Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign 5 
Both doom’d alike for spe eioe tyrants bleds 
But fubjeéts ftarv’d while favages were fed. Pope. 


SPORTIV EN ESS. 2. /. [from /portive. ] Gaiety ; play; wantonnefs. 

Shall I conclude her gta vate mee ie ex time to be- 

gin, or refufe /portivene/s as freely as I have? Walton. 

SPORTSMAN. 7- f. [ors and man.] One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Chriftians have their St. Hubert: he {peaks 
of the conftellation which makes a good fport/man. Addijon. 

a n. f. [/portule, French 5 /portu/a, Latin.] An alms 3 
a dole. 
The bifhops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
ortule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe. 
S T. 2. f: [/pette, Daniíb ; Tait; Flemiíhb.] 
1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 
‘This three years day; thefe eyes, though clear 

To outward view of blemifh or of /pot, 

Bereft of fight, their fecing have forgot. Ailton 

A long feries of anceftors fhews the native luftre with advan- 
tage; but if he amy way degenerate from hisline, the leaft 
Spot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; a difgrace; a reproach. 
3- I know not well the meaning of /por in this place, unlefs it 
be a {candaleus woman ; a difgrace to her fex. 
Let him take thee, 
And hoift thee up to the fhouting plebeians ; 
Follow his chariot, like the greateft /per 


Of all thy fex. Shake/peare. 
4. A {mall extent of place. 
That /pot to which I point is paradife, 
Adam’s abode, thofe lofty fhades his bow’r. Afiltons 


He, who with Plato, fhall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raifed to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this /pot of earth, and thofe 


petifhing things in it. Locke. 
About one of thefe breathing paflages is a./potof myrtles 
that flourifh within the fteam of thefe vapours. ` Addifon. 


Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar- 
den, and covered every part of it with plantations or /pots of 
flowers. Guardian: 

He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a /pot of 

und where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Swift. 

5. Any particular place. 
I would be bufy in the world, and learn; 

Wot like a coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed; 

Fix’d to one fpot, and rot juft as I grow. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewel, 

As on this very /pot of earth I fell, 

So fhe my prey becomes ev’n here. 

Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal /pot 

Our brcother died. : 

6. Upon the Spor. Immediately; 
[Sur le cama - = 

The lion did not chop him up imediately. upon the fpot 5 
and yet he was refolved he fhould not efcape- L’ Efirange. 

It was determined upon the /pot, according as the oratory 
on either fide prevailed. Swift. 

Jo SPor. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To mark difcolorations ; to maculate. 
They are polluted ofPrings, more abhorr’d 

Than /potted livers in the facrifice. | 

Have you not feen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with ftrawberries in your wife’s hand? Shake/peare. 

But ferpents’ now more amity maintain 5 

From /potted {kins the leopard does refrain: ? 

No weaker lion’s by a ftronger flain. Tate. 

I counted the a on both fides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty ftronger than the whig ; but next 
morning the whole puppet-fhow was filled with tacos fe 
after the whiggifh manner. ddifon. 


gS. Le 


Oiway: 


Dryden: 


Granville. 
without changing place. 


Shakefpeare. 
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2. To corrupt; todifgrace ; to taint. 
"T his vow receive, this vow of God's maintain, 
My virgin life, no /potred thoughts fhall ftain. Sidaey. 
T he people of Armenia have retained the chriftian faith, 
from the time of the apoftles ; but at this day it is /potted with 
many abfurdities. Abbt. 
SPOTLESS. adi. [from /p:t.] 
1. Free from fpots. 
2. Free from reproach or impurity ; immaculate; pure; un- 
tainted. 
So much fairer 
And /potle;s fhall mine innocence arife, 


When the king knows my truth. Shakefpeare. 
Idare my life lay down, that the queen is /potlefs 

In th’ eyes of heaven. Shake/peare. 
You grac’d the fev’ral parts of life, l 

A fpotle/s virgin, and a faultlefs wife. Waller. 


Wee fometimes with that it had been our lot to live and con- 
verfe with Chrift, to hear his divine difcourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his /j-ct’e/s behaviour; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 


to him andhis doétrine. Atterbury. 
Eternal funthine of the /fet/e/s mind, 
Each pray’r excepted, and each wifh refign’d. _ Pope. 


Seo’ rvTerR. z. /. [from /pot.] One thatfpots; onc that maculates. 
Spo’trtTx. adj. (from (/pot.| Full of fpots ; maculated. 
‘Themoon whole orb 
‘Through optick glafs the Tufcan artift views 
- In Valombrofa to defcry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains on her /potty globe. Milton. 
Spo’usaAL. adj. [from /powfe.] Iwuptial; matrimonial; conju- 
gal; connubial; bridal. 
There {hall we confummate our [poufal rites. Shake/peare. 
Hope’s chaft kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead 
‘Than /poufal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Crafhaw. 
‘This other in her prime of love, 
Spoufal embraces vitiated with gold. Ailton. 
Sleep’{t thou, carelets of the nuptial day ? 
Thy [poufal ornament neglicéted lies ; 
Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife. - Pope. 
satchel z. f. (efpoufuil.es, Fr. /ponfalia, Latin.] Marriage ; 
nuptials. 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a /pou/al, 
“That never may ill officc, or fell jealoufy 
‘Thruft in between the paction of thefe kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shake/peare. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung /poufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar, 


On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. 
The /poxufals of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen; Dryden. 


fEtherial mufick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful founds of /peufals in the air: 
A radiant lightdid hercrown’d temples gild- Dryden. 
SPCUSE. 2. f- 'fponfa, /ponfus, Latin; ¢/pex/e, French.] One 
joined in marriage; a hufband or wife. 
She isof good eftecm ; 
Befide fo qualified as may befecm 
“The /pexvfe of any noble gentleman. Shakefpeare. 
At once farewel, O faithful /pexufe / they faid ; 
Atonce th’ encroaching rhindsthcirclofinglipsinvade. Dry. 
Spovu’sep. adj. [from the noun.] Wedded; efpoufed ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 
They led the vine : 
To wed her elm; fhe /pous’d about him twins 
Her marriageable arms. Ailton: 
SPOU'SELESS. adj. (from /poufe.] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the /powfele/s queen with am’rous wiles, 
Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. Pope. 
Spout. . £ [from /pryt, Dutch.) : 
2. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veffel out of which any thing 
is pour’d. 
- She gafping to begin fome fpeech, her eyes 
Became two /pouts. Shake/peare. 
In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get unto the 
ungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a fiftula or /pouw? at 
the head. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or fack, 
I’ll make this fnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 


Ais it were from a /pourt. Ben. Fohnfon. 
As waters didin ftorms, now piteh runs out, 
As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one /psut. Denne. 


In Gaza they couch veffiels of earth in their walls to gather 


the wind from the top, and to pafs it down in /fewts into 
rooms. Bacon. 


Let the water be fed by fome higher than the pool, and dc- 
livercd into it by fair /powts, and then difcharged by-fome 
equality of bores that it ftay little. Bac, 
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In this fingle cathedral the very ponts are loaded with orna- 


oe ¢ © 

ments. : Acuan 
From filver /pouts the grateful liquors glide, 

And China’s earth receives the ‘mokines ude. Pepe 


2. Water falling in a body; a catarat, fuh zs is fren in the 
hot climates when clouds foimctimes diitharge all their Witrer 
at once. 

Not the dreadful /pour, 
NWVhich fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s car 
_In his defcent, than fhall my prompted fiwoid 
Falling on Diomcde. Shalev caw 
“I he force of thefe motions preffing more in fome pluces han 
in others, there would tall not fhowers, but great pruts api 
cafcades of water. f 2 a 
To Spout. v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with Vielénve. 
or in a colleéted body as from a fpout. x 
We will bear home that lufty blood again, 
Which here we came to pount againft your town. Shake> 
I intend two fountains, the onc that fprinkleth or f} outers 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Ba sags 
She fwims in blood, and blood does fpentine throw 
‘Toheav'n, that heav’n menscrucitics might know. JM uler. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 
He twifts his ree and rears his threatning tail: 
He /pouts the tide. -eft 

To sia Ls n. To iflue as from a fpout. jo 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 

certain waters, which /pouwred out of the fide of the bills. Sidsey. 
No hands cou’d force it thence, fo fixt it ftood, 

‘Till out it rufh’d, expell’d by ftreams of /pouring blood. Dr;d. 

It fpouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at the tops of 


them, upon the face of the ground. fPiodward, 
AH the glittering hill 
Is bright with spouting rills. Thomfcn. 


Zo SPRAIN. v. a. (Corrupted from /rain.] To ftretch the li- 
gaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 
Should the big laft extend the fhoe too wide, 
The fudden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle /prain. Gay. 
SPRAIN. 7. /. [from the verb.) Extenfion of ligaments with- 
out diflocation of the joint. 
I was in pain, and thought it was with fome /pra/n at tennis. 
Lerple. 
SPRAINTS. 7. /. The dung of an otter. Dia. 
SPRANG. The preterite of /pring. 
Mankind /prang from one common original ; whence this 
tradition would be univerfally diffufed. Titlot/on. 
SPRAT. n. f. [(/pret, Dutch.] A fmall fea fith. 
So oftin feafts with coftly changes clad, 
‘To crammed maws a /prat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 
All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 
For {rats and {purlings for their houfe. Tuffer. 
Of round fifh there are brit, /prat, barn, fmelts. Carew. 
To SPRAWL. v. n. [/pradle, Vanith ; /partelen, Dutch. } 
x. To ftrugegle as in the convulfions of death, 
Hang the child, that he may fee it /prawl ; 


A fight to vex the father’s foul. Shakefpeare. 
Some lic /praewling on the ground, 
With many a gafh and bloody wound. FIudibras. 


2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 
The birds were not fledged ; but upon /praw/ing and ftrug- 
gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. Z’£/, ange. 
Telamon hap’d to meet 
A rifing root that held his faften’d feet; 
So down he fell, whom /prewlinzg on the ground, 


His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryden. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and /praw/. Prior. 


Did the ftars do this feat once only, which gave beginning 
to human race? who were there then in the world, to ob- 
ferve the births of thofe firt men, and calculate their nativi- 
ties, as they /prawled out of ditches ? Bentley. 

He ran, he lcapt into a food, 
There /prawil’d a while, and fcarce got out, 
All cover’d o’er with dime. Serift. 
Spray. 2. /- [Of the famerace with /pirit and /preut. ] 
x. The extremity ofa branch. 
At fight whereof each bird that fits on /pray, 
And every beaft that to his den was fled, 
Come forth a frefh out of their late difmay, 
And to the light life up thcir drooping head. Spen/fer. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his /oras ; 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dics in her younger days. SAake/pezre. 
In bewing Rutland, when his leaves put forth, 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knife to the root, 
From whence that tender /pray did fweetly fpring. Shaie/p. 
The wind that whilftles through the /prays, 
Maintains the confort of the fong; 
And hidden birds with native lays, 


The golden flecp prolong. Dryden. 
7 2. The 
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2. The foam of the fea, commonly written /ory. 
Winds raite fome of ‘the falt with thé /pray. Artu bngt 
To SPREAD. v. a. [ppneban, Saxon; freyden, Durtch.] 
x. To extend; to expand; to make cover or filla larger {pace 
than before. 
He bought a-field where he had /brezd his tent. Gene/is. 
Rizpah /pread fackloth for her upon the rock. 2 Samuel. 
Make the trees morce tall, more /pread, and more hafty than 
they ufc to be. jg Tag 
Silver /pread into plates is brought from Tarfhifh. Fer. x. 
2. To cover by extenfion. 
Her cheeks their frefhnefs lofe and wonted grace, 
And an unufual palenefs /pread; her face. 
3. To cover over. 
The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
fpreadeih it over with gold. i ; 
4. To ftretch.; to extend. 
Spread o’cr the filver waves thy golden hair. Shakefp. 


res arofe from kneeling, with his.hands /orcad up to heaven, 
he blefiéd the congregation. i 


Granville. 


Boldimith 
j 


a. xl. 19. 


an 1 Kings. 
The ftately trees falt /pread their branches. 4iilton, 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, i 
Fait by hts fide Pififtratus lay /prcad, 
In age his equal, an a fplendid bed. Pope. 


5. To publifh, to divulge; to difeminate. 
They, when departed, /pread abroad his fame in all that 


country. Ep AfTatth. ix. 31. 
6. Fo emit as cffluvia or emanations; to diffufe. 


“Fheir courfe thro” thickeft conftellations held, 
They /pread their bane. l Afiltan. 

To SPREAD. v. n. *Toextend or expand itfelf. 
Can any underftand the /priadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of- his tabernacle ? pertains Job xxxvi. 29. 
The princes of Germany had but a duH fear of the great- 
néfs of Spain, upon a gencral apprehenfion only of their /pread- 


ing and ambitious defigns. Sie Daai. 

Plants, if they /pread much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 
Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 

And lov’d the /preeding oak, was there. Addifon. 


‘The valley opened at the farther end /preading forth into 
an imumenfe ocean. Malls fase. 
SPREAD. 2. /. [from the verb.] : 
1. Extent; compafs. | 
- I have got a fine /pread of improveable lands, and am al- 


ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. Addifon. 
2. Expanfion of parts. 
o flower hath that Spread of the woodbind, Bacon. 


SPREADER. 7n. f. [from /pread.} 
x. Onc that fpreads. 

y Cis sass ourfelves we fhould be {oreaders of a worfe 
infcction than, any we are likely to draw from papifts by our 
conformity with them in ceremonies. - Stoker 

2. Pubłifher; divulger; diffeminator. 
If it be a miftake, I defire Í may not be accufed for a (pread- 
er of falfe news. # TERR Swift. 
SPRENT. part. [from (/prene, ta {prinkle, yprengan, pyppnenan, 
Saxon; g ise Dutch.] Sprinkled. bolte. à 
© lips, that kifs’d that hand, with many tears /preat. Sidney. 
Spaic. 2. f- [ y% igs Welfh, fo Davies: but it is probably 
of the fame race with /pring.] A fmaH branch; a {pray. 
The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken dawn, the friends 


of the family are defirous to have fome fprig to keep. Pa.on. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A /prig of bays in fifty years ; 
While ev’ry fool his claim alledges, ` 
As if it grew in common hedges. Swift. 


Spric Chryffal. n. f- - 
In perpendicular fiffures, chryftal is found in form of an 
hexangular column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
near the other leffening gradually, till it terminates in a point : 


this is ¢alled by lapidaries Sprig or rock chryffal. J¥oedward. 
Spri’cGcy- adj. (from /prig.-] Full of fmali branches. 


SPRIGHT. ». /: [ContraG&tion of /pirit, fpiritus, Latin: it was 
' anciently written /prete or fpryfe; and fpi: it, as now written, 
was long’ confidered in verfe as a monofyllable: this word 
fhould therefore be fpelled /prite, and its derivatives /pritely, 
fpriteful; but cuftom has determined otherwife. ] 
x. Spirit; fhade; foul; incorporeal agent. 
: She doth epay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words fo wife do make their way, 
To bear the meflage of her /pright. Spenfer. 
Forth he called out of deep darknefs dread, 
Legions of /prights, the which like little flies, 
Fiorering about his ever damned head, 
A wait whereto their fervice he applies. 
While with heav'nly charity fhe ipoke, 
A ftreaming blaze the filent fhadows broke ; 
The birds ob{cene to foreiis wing’d their fight, 
And gaping graves received the guilty /priglt. 
Of thefe am I who thy proicction claim, 
A watchful /prive. 


Spern, tr. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


‘To SPRIGHT. V. a. 


> PR 


Qe lege aoe. fpirit; apparition. 

The ideas of goblins and fpriz4ts have no more to do with 
darknefs than light; yer let but a foolifth maid inculcate thefe 
often onthe mind of a child, poffibly he fhal! never be able to 
feparate them agin. Locke. 

3- Power which gives cheerfulnefS or courage. 
O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights, 
Which mak’ft us moft immortal fhape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, eftablifh thou my /prichts > 

‘To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, = 

Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly, 

Such life to lead, fuch death I vow to die. 

4. An arrow. 

We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows called /prichrs, 

= without any other heads fave. wood fharpened; which were 


difcharged out of mufkets, and would pierce through the fides 
of fhips where a bullet would not. 


Sidney. 


Bacon. 
To haunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 
I am /grighted with a fool. Shake/peare. 
SPRI’GHTFUL. adj. [ /pright and full. } Lively ; brifk; gay; 
vigorous. 
The fpirit of the time fhall teach me fpeed.— 
—Spoke like a /prightful noble gentleman. 
“Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 
At fight of thee, and bound with /prightfui joys. Otcvay. 
SPRI'GHTFULLY. adv. [from /prightf{ul.] Britkly ; vigoroufly. 
Norfolk, /prightfully and bold, 
Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shake/p. 
SPRY'GHTLINESS. 2. /. [from /pright/y.] Livelinefs ; brifkneis ; 
vigour; gaiety; vivacity. 
The foul is clogged when fhe aéts in conjun&tion with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, obferve with what a 
JSprizhtlinc{s and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf. Addifan. 
SPRIGHTLY. adj. [from /pright.] Gay; brifk; lively ; vigo- 
rous ; airy; vivacious. 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 


Shake/pe 


And /prightl wit and love infpires. Dryden. 
When now the /prightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv’n the fignal of approaching war. Dryden. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a /prightly lay : 
Of opening heav’n they fung, and gladfome day. Prior. 


The /prightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 
She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen. Pope. 
Zo SPRING. v. n. Preterite /prung or /prang, anciently /promz. 
Cypringans Sax. /pringen, Dutch. ] 
1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 
All bleft fecrets, 
All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidint and remediate 
In the good man’s diftrefs. 
To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever /prung, as fun and fhowers . 
There had made a lafting fpring. Shake h. 
To fatisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb ta /pring forth. ‘Fob xxxviii. 27- 
Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that /prang 


Ss bakefp. 


up and encreafed. iitark iv. 8. 
Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle /prings, to which the lily yields ? Pore. 


2. To begin to grow. 
‘That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paffage tothe milk, when drawn, otherwife to retain 


it; and the tecth of the young not /prung, are effects of pro- 
vidence. ay. 


3- To proceed as from feed. 
Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as pow of themfelves ; 
and in the fecond year that which /pringet‘ of thefame. 2 Kings. 


Much more good of fin fhall /pring. Dilton. 
4. To come into exiftence; to iffue forth. 
Had’f{t thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 
They never then had /prung like fummer flies. Shake/p. 


Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 


And each warm with /prings mutual from the heart. Pope. 
5. To arife; to appear. 
When the day began to /pring, they let her go. Judges. 


To them which fatin the region and fhadow of death, light 


is /prung up. Adatihb. iv. 16. 
6. To ifue with effeét ar force. 


Swift fly the years, and rife th” expected morn; 


Oh /pring to light: aufpicious babe be born. Pope. 
7. To proceed as from anceitors. 
How youngly he began to ferve his country, 
How long continued ; and what ftock he /priuzs of; 
The noble houfe of Marcius. Shake/p. 


Our Lord /prang out of Judea. 
i All thefe n 
Shall, like the brethren (rung of dragon’s teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he fall amongft’em. Ben. Jobafo. 
Heros of old, by rapine, and by fpoil, | 
In fearch of fame did all the world embroil; 


Feb. vii. 14. 
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‘Thus vo their gods, each then ally’d his name, 
This /prang from Jove, and that from Titan came, Granu. 
8. To proceed as from a ground, caufe, or reafon. 
They found new hope to {pring 
Out of defpair. _ Milton. 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri- 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, /prang from 
the fame original, and were to defcend by the fame ee 
ocke. 
Do not blaft my /pringing hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. 
9. To grow; to thrive. 
hat makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whofe command we perifh and we /pring: 
Then ’cis our beft, fince thus ordain’d to‘die, 
‘To make a virtue of neceffity. 
zo. ‘Io bound; to leap; to jump. 
Some itrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ftarts; 
Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
‘Then lays his finger on his temple; ftrait 
Springs out into faft gait, then ftops again. Shake/p- 
I fprang not more in joy at firft hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firft feeing he had proved himfelf aman. Shake. 
He called for a light, and /prang in and fell before Paul. 47s. 
When heav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold again 5; 
Dryden. 


Rowe. 


Dryden. 


Then /prunz fhe forth, they follow’d her amain. 
Afraid to fleep; 
Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 
She sprung from bed. | 
Wor lies fhe long; but as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain, 
Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. 
See, aw’d by heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes; 
And :p.inging from her difappointed arms, 
Preiers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
The mountain ftag, that /prings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 
Wor has a mafter to reftrain his courfe ; 
T hat mountain ftag would Vanoe rather be, 
Than be a flave. 
rx. To fy with elaftick power. 
A link of horfehair, that will eafily flip, faften to the end of 
the ftick that -prings. Mortimer. 
x2. To rife from a covert. 
My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping creditors, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


Philips. 


Watchful as fowlers when their game will /pring. Otway. 
A covey of partridges /pringing in our front, put our in- 
fantry in diforder. Addifon. 


33- To iffue from a fountain. 
Ifrael’s fervants digged in the valley, and found a well of 
Springing water. Gen. xxvi. 19» 
et the wide world his praifes fing, 
W here Tagus and Euphrates /pring ; 
And from the Danube’s frofty banks to thofe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Refomm. 
34. To proceed as from a fource. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 
‘Taint not the pure ftreams of the /pringing day 
With your dull influence: ’tis for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. 

To fhoot ; to ifue with fpeed and violence. 

Then fhook the facred fhrines, and fudden light 
Sprung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright : 
‘The pow’r, behold! the pow’rin glory fhone, 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryden. 

The friendly gods a /pringinz gale enlarg’d, 
The ficet (wift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appeared. 
To SPRING. V. 2. 
xı. To ftart; to roufe game. 
Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard Iove to fly 
At what and when, and how, and where I chofe: 
Now negligent of fport I lie; 
And now, as other fawkners ufe, > 
I /pring a miftrefs, fwear, write, figh, and dye, 
And the game kill’d, or loft, go talk or lie. Donne. 
That prung the game you were to fet, 
Before you had tigge to draw the net. Ftudibras. 
A large cock pheafant he ,prung in one of the neighbouring 
woods. : Addifon. 
Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before I can /pring any 
thing ; whereas in town, whilft Í am following one character, 
I am croffed by another, that they puzzle the chace. Adaon. 
Sec how the wel)l-taugist pointer leads the way ! 
The {cent grows warm; he ftops, he /prings the prey. Gay. 
2. To produce ta light. 
The nurte, furpriz’d with fright, 
Starts and leaves her bed, and /privgs a light. 


Cra/baw- 
I5. 


Pope. 


Dryden, 
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Thus man by his own ftrength to heav’n would foar, 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more : 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou mifled, 
To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 
‘Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fighr, 
And reafon faw not, ’cill faith /prung the light. Dryden. 
He that has fucha burning zeal, and /prings fuch mighty 
difcoveries, muft needs be an admirable patriot. Collier. 
3. To make by ftarting a plank. 
People difcharge themfelves of burdenfome rcfietions, as of 
the cargo of a fhip that has /prung a leak. LL firanze. 
No more accufe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time; 
Beware the publick laughter of the town, 


Thou /pring’/? a leak already in thy crown. Dryden. 
hether fhe /prung a leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether fhe was overfet with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew fhe went. Dryden. 


4- To difcharge a mine. ; 
©ur miners difcovered feveral of the enemies mines, who 
have /prung divers others which did little execution. Tatler. 

I /prung amine, whereby the whole neft was overthrown. 

Addifon’s Speciatar. 
5. To contrive as a fudden expedient; to offer unexpectedly. 

‘The friends to the caufe /preng a new project, and it was 
advertifed that the Crifis could not appear ’till the ladies had 
fhewn their zeal againft the pretender. Swift, 

6. To produce haftily. 7 
7. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. , 
nbefeeming {kill 

To pring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. 

SPRING. z. / [from the verb. 
x. The feafon in which plants {pring and vegetate ; 
feafon. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing : 
To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
‘There had made a lafting Spring- Shake/peare. 
The Spring vifiteth not thefe quartérs fo timely as the 
eaftern parts. n if Carew. 
Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildnefs come, 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud 
Upon our plains defcend. | Zhomfon. 
2. Anelaftick body; a body which when diftorted has the power 
of reftoring itfelf to its former ftate. 

This may be better performed by the ftrength of fome fuch 
fering as is ufed in watches: this /pring may be applied to one 
wheel, which fhall give an equal motion to both the wings. 

K Wilkins’ s Math. Magic. 

The (pring muft be made of good fteel, well tempered; and 
the wider the two ends of the /pring ftand afunder, the milder 
it throws the chape of the vice open. LMoxan. 

He that was fharp-fighted enough to fee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the /pring of a clock, and upon what 
peculiar impulfe its elaftick motion depends, would no doubt 
difcover fomething very admirable. Locke. 

3. Elaftick force. 
Heav’ns, what a /pring was in his arm, to throw! 

How high he held his fhield, and rofe at ev’ry blow! Dryd. 

Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void of 
elafticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetrability 
makes them only ftop. If two equal bodies meet diredtly 
in vacuo, they will by the laws of motion ftop where they 
meet, lofe their motion, and remain in reft, unlefs they be 
elaftick, and receive new motion from their /pring. Newt. 

The foul is gathered within herfelf, and recovers that Spring 
which is weakened, when fhe operates more in concert wi 
the body. ; Addifon. 

In adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, 
they muft break, or lofe their /pring- Arbuthnot. 

4- -Any active power ;` any caufe by which motion is produced or 
propage me 
y heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the /prings of lifes; 

So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dr. 

Wature is the fame, and man is the fame; has the fame 
affections and paffions, and the fame /prings that give them 
motion. i Rymer, 

Our author fhuns by vulgar /prings to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love. rs. 

5. A leap; abound; a jump; a violent effort; a fudden ftruggle. 

The pris’ner with a /pring from prifon broke: 
Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his fight. 

With what a /pring his furious foul broke loofe, 
And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground! 

4 


Lhomfon. 
the vernal 


Dryden, 
Addi 
6A. 


6. A leak; a fart of plank. 
Each petty hand 
Can fteer a fthip becalm’d ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muft know 
His tides, his currents; how to fhift his fails, 
Where her /prings are, her leaks, and how to ftop em. | 
‘Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 
7. A fountain; an iffue of water from the earth. 
Wow ftop thy Sere my fea fhall fuck them dry, 
And fwell fo much the higher by their ebb. Shake/peare. 
rings on the tops of hills pafs through a great deal of pure 
> with lefs mixture of other waters. acen. 
When in th’ effeéts fhe doth the caufes know, 
And feeing the ftfeam, thinks where the /pring doth rife ; 
And feeing the branch, conceives the root below : 


ear 


‘Thefe things fhe views without the body’s eyes. Davies. 
He adds the running /prings and ftanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers: makes. Dryden. 


Wile hears him knocking at his fevenfold gates, 
And feeks his hidden /pring, and fears his nephews fates- Dry. 
He bathed himfelf in cold /pring water in the midft of 
Winter. Locke- 
The water that falls down from the clouds; finking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in /prings, commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 
8. A fource ; that by which any thing is fupplied. 
o that great fpring, which doth great kingdoms move, 
The faered /privig, whence right and honour ftreams; 
Diftilling virtue, fhedding peace and love 


In every place, as Cynthia fheds her beams. Davie-. 
I move, I fee, Ifpeak, difcourfe, and know, 

Though now lam, I-was not always fo: 

Then that from which I was, muft be before, 

Whom, as my /pring of being, I adore. | Dryden. 


Rolling down through fo many barbarous ages, from the 
Jpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths 
and Vandals. : Dryden. 

He has a fecret fering of fpiritual joy, and the continual 
feait of a good conicience within, that forbids him to be mi- 
ferable. _ : Bentley. 

9. Rife; beginning. ` ; i 

About the /pring of the day Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the houfe. x Sa. ix. 26. 

xo. Courfe; original. 

The firft /prings of great events, like thofe of great rivers, 
are often mean and little. : Swift. 

SPRING. adv. [from the noun.] "With claftick vigour. 
Before the bull fhe pi€tur’d winged love, 
With his youhg brother fport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had bana dove; 
"The one his’bow and fhafts, the other /pring 
A burning tead about his head did move, - 

As in their Ties new love both triumphing. Spenfer-. 
Sprrncar. 2./. A youth. : Spenfer. 
SrPRINGE. r. f: ersi jpring.] A gin; a noofe which faftened 

to any elaftick body catches by a {pring or jerk. 
As a woodcock to my own /pringe, Ofrick, | 

I’m juftly kild with mine own treachery. 

Shakef/peare’s Flamlet. 

Let goats for food their loaded adders lend ; 

But neither /fringes, nets, nor {mares employ. 
With hairy Springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. 
SPRINGER. 2. /. [from /pring-] One who roufes game. 
SPRYNGINESS. 7z. f. [from /fpringy.] Elafticity; power of re- 

ftoring itfelf. ded ; 

Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a 
body to put themfelves into another ftate, the progrefs may be 
much more flow, fince it was a great while before the texture 
of the corpufcles cf the fteel were fo altered as to make them 
lofe their former /pringine/a Boyle. 

‘The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elafticity and 
JSpringine{/s, capable of condeniatign and rarefaction. Bentley. 

SprvNGHALT. n /. Ẹ [bring and alt.) A lamenefs by which 
the horfe twiches up his legs. 
‘They’ve all new legs, and lame ones; one would takeit, 
‘That never faw them pace before, the fpavin 
And /pringhalt reign’d amo them. Shakefpeare. 
Spr Seis a.f. E [pring and tide.) ‘Tide at the new moon ; 
high tide. - l 
5 . Love, like /pringtides, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide“does lefs fupply, 

Till they quite fhrink in again: 

If a flowin age appear, 

"Tis but rain, and runs not clear. Dryden. 

Moft people die when the moon chiefly reigns; that is, in 
the night, or upon or near a fp, ingtide. : _ Grew, 

SPRI“NGLE. »./. [from /pring. A fpringes an elaftick noofe. 

Wroodcocks arrive firft on the north coaft, where every 

plafh-fhoor ferveth for ringles to take them. Carew. 
To SPRINGLF. wv. 7. ifprinted, I fuppofe, for /prink/e. 
Ne CXXXVII. l 
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_ This is Timon’s laft, . 
Who, ftuck and fpangled with your flatteries, 
Wathes it off, and /prinzgles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. 
SPRI'NGY. adj. [from /pringe.] 
x. Elaftick ; having the power of reftoting itfelf. 
_ Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frames 
Such as it is to fan the vital fame, 
The blpod, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road ; 
‘While the tir’d heart had ftrove, with fruitlefs pain, 
‘To pufh the lazy tide along the vein. Blackmoré, 
This vaft contraction and expanfion feems unintelligible; 
by feigning the particles of air to be /pringy and ramaus, of 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
wer. s : ewfor. 
‘Though the bundle of fibres which conftitute the mufcles 
may be imall, the fibres may be ftrong and /pringy. Arbuthnot, 
f our air had not been a Jpringy body, no animal could 
have exercifed the very function of -refpiration; and yet the 
ends of refpiration are mot ferved by that {pringinefs, but by 
fome other unknown quality. Bentley. 
2. [From /pring-] Full of fprings or fountains. Not ufed: 
Where the fandy or gravelly lands are /fpringy or wet, rather 
marl them for grafs than corn. Adortimer. 
To SPRINKLE. v.a. [ /prinkeln, Dutch. ] 
x. To featter; to difperfe in fmall mafies. 
‘Take handfuls of afhes of the furnace, and let Mofes /prink/e 
it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 
2. To fcatter in drops. 
Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7- 
3- To befprinkle; to wafh, wet, or duft by fprinkling. 
Let us draw near with a true heart, in full affurance of faiths 


Shakefpearts 


aving our hearts /prink/ed from an evil confcience. 4Fdeb. 
Tings he wore 
Of many a colour’d plume /prinkled with gold. Milton. 
‘The prince, with living water inkPd oer 
His limbs and body; then approach’d the door, 
Poffefs’d the porch. ryder. 


To eee v.72. To perform the a& of feattéring in fmall 
rops. 
‘The prieft fhall /prin&/e of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. 
aptifm may well enough be perfornmied by /prink/ing, or 
effufion of water. | Ayliffes 
When dext’rous damfels twirl the forinkling mop, 
And cleanfe the fpatter’d fafh, and fcrub the ffairs, 
Know Saturday appears. | Gay. 
To Seritr. v. a. [ ypnyccan, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch.] To 
throw out; to ej with force. Commonly (pers. 

‘Toads fometimes exclude or /prit out a dark and liquid mat» 
ter behind, and a venomous condition there may be perhaps 
therein ; hut it cannot be called their urirfe. Brown. 

Yo SPRIT. v.7. [ rppýecan, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch.] To 
fhoot; to germinate; to fprout. 
SPRIT. 2. /- [fromthe verb.] Shoot; fprout. 
‘The barley, after it has been couched four days, will fweat 
a little, and fhew the chit or frit at the root-end of the 
Senx’r: Bt jua The fail which belongs ta 
PRI'TSAIL. 7. f. rit and fail. e fail whi ongs to 
the J fr A ‘Dia. 

Our men quitted themfelves of the firefhip, by cutting the 

. Jpritfail tackle off with their fhort hatchets. Wifemana 

SPRITE. 2. /. [Contracted from /pirit.] A fpirit; an incorpo- 

real agent. 

he fprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a falamander’s- name. 

SPRI’YTEFULLY. adv. 

with life and ardour. 

The Grecians /pritefully drew from the darts the corfes 

And hearft it, bearing it to fleet.. Chapman. 
SPRONG. The preterite of jbrins- Obfolete. 

Not Eiet oe "till thefe new curiofities /prong up, that 
ever any man would think our labour herein mifpent, or the 
time waftefully confumed. FJ ooker s 

To SPROUT. v. n. [yppnyccan, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch.) 
1. To fhoot by vegetation; to germinate. 

Try whether, thefe things in the /Prouting do increafe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up; and 
afterwards again, when they are /prou-cd. : Bacon. 

That leaf faded, but the young buds /proused on, which af- 
terwards opened into fair leaves. Bacon. 

We find no fecurity to prevent germination, having made 
trial of grains, whole ends, cut off, have notwithftanding 


Pope. 
[See SPRIGHTFULLY.] Vigoroufly 5 


Jprouted. Brown. 
` Old Baucis is by old Philemon feen 
Sprouting with fudden leaves of fprightly green- Dryden. 


Hence /prouting plants enrich the plain and wood; 
For phyfick fome, and fome defign’d for food. Blackmore. 
Envy’d Britannia, fturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top fhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and /prouts againft the ftroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior: 
24 ¥ Rub 
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Rub malt between your hands to get the come or /prouting 


clean away. ortimer. 
2. Io fhoot into ramifications. 
V itriol is apt to /prout with moifture. Bacon. 
3. To grow. 
‘Th’ enliv’ning duft its head begins to rear, 
And on the afhes /prouting plumes appear. Tickell. 


Sprout. z. f. [from the verb.]- A fhoot of a vegetable. 
Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth 


JSprcuts for a time. Bacon. 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or taffel’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all abour, 
Number my ranks, and vifit every /prout- Adilton. 


To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the 
tender /prouts of fhrubs; and, after it had tafted, began to eat 
of fuch as are the ufual food of goats. Ray. 

SPRUCE. adj. [Skinner derives this word from preux, French; 
but he propofes it with hefitation: Junius thinks it comes from 
fprout; Cafautcn trifles yet more contemptibly. I know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient books 
we find furniture of pruce a thing coftly and elegant, and 
thence probably came /pruce.] Nice; trim; neat without 
elegance. 
The tree 
‘That wraps that cryftal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up /pruce, fill’'d with diamond. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, 
‘Tho’ fome more /pruce companion thou do’ft meet. Denne. 
Along the crifped fhades and bow’rs 
Revels the /pru-e and jocund Springs 
‘The graces, and the rofy-bofom’d hours, 

T hither all their bounties bring. Milton. 

I muft not flip into too /pruce a fiyle for ferious matters ; and 
yet I approve not that dull infipid way of writing practifed by 


Donne. 


many chy mifts. Boyle. 
He put his band and beard in order, 

‘The /prucer to accoft and board her. Hludibras. 

He is fo fpruce, that he can never be genteel. Tatler. 


This Tim makes a ftrange figure with that ragged coat un- 
der his livery : can’t he go /pruce and clean? Arbuthnot. 
To SPRUCE. v.7. [from the noun ] To drefs with affected 
neatnefs. 
Spru’ceEBEER. 2. f. [from fpruce, a kind of fir.} Beer tinc- 
tured with branches of fir. 
In ulcers of the kidneys eheer is a good balfamick. Arb. 
SPRU’CELEATHER. "f [Corrupted for Pruffian leather. | Ainf. 
The father was of Pruce. Dryden. 
SPRU'CENESS. 7. /. [from /pruce.} Neatnefs without elegance. 
SerRUNG. The preterite and participle paffive of /pring. 
Tall Norway fir, their mafts in battle fpent, 
And Englifh oaks, prung leaks, and planks, reftore. Dryd. 
Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height, 
Aloft fhe prung, and fteer’d to Thebes her flight. Pope. 
Who /prung from kings fhall know lefs joys than I. Pope- 
Sprunr. 2.f/. Any thing that is fhort and will not eafily bend. 
SPUD. A A fhort knife- 
y love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 7 
‘Than ftrongeft weeds that grow thefe ftones betwixt : 
My ee thefe nettles from the ftones can part, : 
No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. Swift. 
Are (uch as are employed to fee that 


Spu’LLERS of Yarn. n. fe 
A k Diéi. 


it be well fpun, and tt for the loom. 
SPUME. see [ /jpema, Latin.] Foam; froth. 
acerials som and crude, os 
Of fpirituous and Pume, *cill touch’ 
With heaven’s ray, aol conn. they fhoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. MMiltsn. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their diffolution, leave a froth 
and /pume upon them, which are caufed by the airy parts dif- 
fufed by the congealable mixture. Brown. 
Wo SPUME. v. 7. [/pumo, Latin.] Tofoam; to froth. 
Srpu’mous. 2 adj. [//pumeus, Latin; from the noun.] Frothys; 
SPu‘’MY. foamy. 
The caufe is the putrefaction of the body by unnatural heat: 
the putrifying parts fuffer a turgefcence, and becoming airy 


and /pumous, afcend into the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnefs, rolling from afar, 
‘Fhe /pumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war ; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and infult the rocky fhore. Dryden. 


The /pumous and florid ftate of the blood, in pafling through 
the lungs, asifes from its own elafticity, and its violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding themfelves. Arbuthnot. 

Seun. ‘The preterite and part. paff. of /pin. ; 
The nynwh nor foun, nor drefs’d with artful pride; 
Her veit was gather’d up, her hair was ty’d. Addi fon. 
Brunas. n.f- (/pongia, Latin.] A {porge- See SPONGE. _ 

When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but fqueezing 
you, and, /punge, you fhall be dry again. Shake/peare. 

—Confidering the motion that was impreffed by the painter’s 

hand upon the /punge, compounded with the fpecifick gravity 


S P U 


of the [purge and the refiftance of the air, the fpunze di ; 
chanically and unavoidably move in that SEa Filia 
motion. i ; 
To SpuNGE. v. n. [Rather To /ponge.] To hang on eas 
maintenance. Aa 
This will maintain you, with the perquifite of /pungin 
while you are young. Swift 
SPU’NGINGHOUSE. n.f- [ punge and Aoufe.] A houfe to which 
debtors are taken before commitment to prifon, where the 
oe ipange upon them, or riot at their coft. 
aili ept you the whole evening in a /pungingh: 
SPU’NGY. adj. (ton paree? ji Rr mee it 
x. Full of {mall holes, and foft like a fpunge. 
Some Englifh wool, vex’d ina Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of /pungy foftnefs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 


To ruin with worfe air our ftaple trade. Dryden, 

z. Wet; moift; watery. j 
‘There is no lady of more fofter bowels, 

More /pungy to fuck in the fenfe of fear. Shake/f eare. 


I faw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d = 

From the /pungy South to this part of the Weft, 

There vanith’d in the fun-beams. 

3. Drunken; wet with liquor. 
W hat cannot we put upon 

H's /pungy officers ? Shakefpeare, 

Spunk. 2. /. Rotten wood; touwchwood. See Sponx. 

To make white powder, the beft way is by the powder of 
rotten willows: /punk, or touchwood prepared, might perhaps 
make it ruffet. rown. 

SPUR. z. f- [fpuna, Sax. /pore, Danifh, Iflandičk, and Dutch; 
ejberon, French. ] 

x. A fharp point fixed in the rider’s heel, with which he pricks 
his horfe to drive him forward. 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, had 


Shake/peare, 


come upon the /pur to redeem Philoclea’s picture. Sidney. 
Whether the body politick be 

A horfe whereon the governour doth ride, 

Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 

He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the /pur. ee 

He prefently fet /purs to his horfe, and departed with the . 
reft of the company. Knolles- 

W as I for this entitled fir, 
pna pirt with ruíty fword and /pur, 
For fame and honour to wage battle ? ff udthras 


2. Incitement; inftigation. 
Seeing then that nothing can move, unlefs there be fome 
end, the defire whereof provoketh unto motion, how fhould 
that divine power of the foul, that fpirit of our mind, ever ftir 


itfelf into ation, unlefs it have alfo the like /pur ? Hooker. 
What need we any /pur, but ovr own caufe, 
‘To prick us to redrefs ? Shakefpeare. 


His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon the fur 
of a particular occafion, but out of providence of the future: 
to make his people more and more happy. . Bacon. 
Reward is the fpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other /pzr, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are propofed. Dryden. 
The chief, if not only, /pzr to human induftry and action, 
is uneafinefs. Locke. 
The former may be a /pur to the latter, *till age makes him 


in love with the ftudy, without any childifh bait. Cheyne. 

3. A flimulus; a prick; any thing that galls and teazes. 
Grief and patience, root in him both, 

Mingle their /purs together. Shake/peare. 


4- The tharp points on the legs of a cock with which he fights. 
OFf birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth: as for 
their /pzr, it is but a nail. Bacon, 
Animals have natural weapons to defend and offend; fome 
talons, fome claws, fome /purs and beaks. x 
5. Any thing ftanding out; a fnag. 
‘The ftrong bas’d promontory 
Have I made fhake, a.td pluckt up by the /pers 
The pine and cedar. 
To SpurR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To prick with the fpur; to drive with the fpur. 
My friend, who always takes care to cure his horfe of ftart- 
ing fits, /furred him up to the very fide of the coach. ddifon 
eur father, when he mounted, 
Rein’d ’em in ftrongly, and he /perr’d them hard. Dryden: 
Who would be at thè trouble of learning, when he finds bis 
ignorance is carefled? But when you brow-beat and maul 
them, you make them men; for though they have no natural 
mettle, yet, if they are /purred and kicked, vhey will mend 


Shakefpeare: 


_ their pace. Collier. 
2. To inftigate; to incite; to urge forward. 
Lovers break not hours, 
Unlefs it be to come before their time: 
So much they pur their expedition. Shakefpearts 


Let the awe he has got upon their minds be fo tempered wit 
the marks of good-will, that affection may /pur them to their 
duty. Locke: 

3. To 


Ss PU 
3. To drive by force. 


Love will not be /pzrr’d to what it loaths. 
To SPUR. v. 4. 
x. To travel with great expedition. 
With backward bows the Parthians fhal] be there, 
And, /purring from the fight, confefs their fear: 


Shake/peare: 


A double wreath fhall crown our Czfar’s brows. Dryden. 
2. To prefs forward. 
Afcanius took th’ alarm, while yet he led, 
And /purring on, his equals foon o’erpafs’d. Dryden. 


Some bold men, though they begin with infinite ignorance 
and errour, yet, by /purring on, refine themfelves. Grew. 
SPU“RGALLED. adj. [ /pur and gall.] Hurt with the fpur. 
was not made a horfe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an afs, 
Spurgali’d and tir’d, by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shake/peare. 
What! fhall each /fourgall’d hackney of the day, 
Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 
‘To break my windows, if I treat a friend. 
SPURGE. 7. f. [ée/purge, French; /purgie, Dutch ; from purge, 
Latin.] A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a general 
mame in Englifh for all milky purgative plants. Skinner. 

‘The flower confifts of one leaf, of the globous bell fhape, 
cut Into feveral moon-fhaped fegments, and encompafied by 
two little leaves, which feenr to perform the office of a flower- 
cup: the pointal is for the moft part triangul:r, which rifes 
from the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit of the 
fame fhape, divided into three cells, containing an oblong 
feed. Sway part of the plant abounds with a milky juice. 
There are feventy-one fpecies of this plant, of which wart- 
wort is one. The firft fort, called broad-leaved {purge, is a 
biennial plant, and ufed in medicine under the name of cata- 
putia minor, The milky juice in thefe plants is ufed by fome 
to deftroy warts; but particular care fhould be taken in the 
application, becaufe it is a ftrong cauftick. AZf/ler. 

The Jeaves of cataputia, or /purge, being plucked upwards 
or downwards, perform their operations by purge or vomit, 
is a ftrange conceit, afcribing unto plants pofitional opera- 
tions. Brown. 

SPURGE Laurel, or Afezerecn. n. f. [thymelea, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: the ower confifts of one leafs is, for 
the moft part, funnel-fhaped, and cut into four fegments ; 
from whofe centre rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
an oval fruit, which is in fome full of juice, but in others is 
dry. In each is contained one oblong feed. It is a rough 
purge. Miller. 

SPU’RIOUS. adj. [ fpurius, Latin.] 
1. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 

The coin that fhows the firft is generally rejeéted as /purious, 
mor is the other efteemed more authentick by the prefent Ro- 
man medalifts. Addifon. 

If any thing elfe has been printed, in which we really had 
any hand, it is loaded with /purious additions. Susft. 

2. Not legitimate; baftard. 
Your Scipio’s, Czfar’s, Pompey’s, and your Cato’s, 
“‘Thefe gods on earth, are all the /purious brood 
Of violated maids. Add fon. 
Srvu’RLING. z. f. [e/perfan, French.] A fmall fea-fith. 
All-faints, do lay for porke and fowfe, 


Pope. 


For fprats and /purfings for your houfe. Tuffer. 
To SPURN. v. a. [pponnan, Saxon.] 
3. To kick; to ftrike or drive with the foot. 
They fuppos’d I could rend bars of ftcel, 
And /purn in pieces pofts of adamant. Sbake/peare. 
Say my requeft’s unjuft, 

And /purn me back; but if it be not fo, 

Thou art not honeftt. Shakefpceare. 
‘You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you [purn a ftranger cur 

Over your threfhold. Shake/peare. 

He in the furging fmoke 
Uplifted /purn’d the ground. Milton. 
So was I tore’d 

‘To do a fovercign juftice to myfelf, 

And /purz thee from my prefence. Dryden. 

Then wih I draw up my legs, and /purn her from me with 

my foot. Addifon. 

A milk-white bull fhall at your altars ftand, 

That threats a fight, and purns the rifing fand. Pope. 
When Athens finks by fates unjuft, 

When wild barbarians /purn her duft. Pepe. 
Now they, who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to /pur2 fome others down. Pope. 


2. To reject; tofcorn; to put away with contempt; to difdain. 
In wifdom I fhould afk your name; 
But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 
What fafe and nicely I might well delay, 
By rule of knighthood, I difdain and /purn. 
3. To treat with contempt. 
Dometticks will pay a more chearful fervice, when they find 
themfelves not /Purned, -becaufe fortune has laid them at thcir 
matters fect. Locke. 


Shake/peare. 


S P Y 
To SPURN. v. n. 


I. To make contemptuous oppofition; to make infolent te- 
fiftance. 
A fon to blunt the fword 
‘That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon 3 
Nay more, to /purn at your molt royal image. 
I, Pandulph, do relizioufly dernand 
Why thou azainf the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully do’lt /purn? 
Inftruét me why 
Vanoc fhould four again:t our rele, and ftir 
‘The tributary provinces to war. 
2. To tofs upriie heels; to kick or ftruggle. 
The drunken chairman in the kennel /purzs, 
‘The glafies thatters, and his charge o’erturns. 
SPURN. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
tuous treatment. 
The infolence of office, and the /purns 

‘That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. 
SPu’RNEY.- 7. f: A plant. 
SPU’RRER. z. /. [from /pur.] Ore who ufes fpurs. 
SPU’RRIER. 7. /. [from /pur.] One who makes fpurs. 
SPU'RRY. 2.f. [ /pergula, Latin.] A plane. 

Spur ry feed is fown in the low countries in Summer, the fir® 
time in May, that it may flower in June and July, and in 
Auguift the feed is ripe. ilfer timer. 

To SPURT. v.7. [See Zo Spxrrt.] To Ay out with a quick 
{tream. 
If from a punéture of a lancet, the manner of the Spurting 
out of the blood will fhew it. Wifen:an. 
SPU'RWAY. 2. /. [ fpur and way.] A horfeway; a bridle-road 5 
diftin&t from a road for carriages. 
SPUTA‘TION. n.f: [ /putum, Latin.] The a& of fpitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature from a moift 
fputation, or expectoration: a dry one is known by its dry 
cough. Fla vcy- 

To SPUTTER. v. z. [/pu:o, Latin.] 
1. To emit moifture in {mall Aying drops. 
If a manly drop or two fall downs 
It fcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
‘That, /pett’ring in the Hame, works outward into tears. 
Dryden. 


Shaiclps 
SHaksclpeare. 
Pi ili pss 


Gay. 


Kick; infolent and contemp- 


Shakefocare. 


2. To fly out in fmall particles with fome noite. 
‘The nightly virgin, while her whecl fhe plies, 
Forefees the ftorms impending in the fkies, 
When fparkling lamps their /putť ring light advance, 
And in the fockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 

3- To fpeak hattily and obfcurely, as with the mouth full; to 

throw out the fpittle by hafty fpeech. 

A pinking owl] fat /puttering at the fun, and afked him what 
he meant to ftand ftaring her in the eyes. L’ Effranze. 

They could neither of them fpeak their rage; and fo fell 
a /puttering at one another, like two roafting apples. Congreve. 

‘Though he /putter through a feffion, 
It never makes the leaft impreffion ; 
Whate’er he fpeaks for madnefs goes. Swift. 
SPU'TTER. v. a. To throw out with noife and heti- 
tation. 
Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall ; 

And /pxtt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 

In the midft of careffes, and without the leaft pretended in- 
citement, to /putter out the bafeft accufations ! Swift. 

Sru’TTERER. 7. /. [from /putter.] One that {putters. 

SPY. 2.f. [\/fpi2, Welth; -/picm, French; /pie, Dutch; /pecrvla- 
tor, Latin. It is obferved by a German, that /py has been in 
all ages a word by which the eyc, or office of the eye, has been 
exprefied : thus the 4rima/pians of old, fabled to have but one 
eye, -were fo called from ari, which, among the nations of 
Caucafus, till fignifies one, and /pi, which has been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye, fight, or one that 
fees-] One fent to watch the conduét or motions of others 5 
one fent to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp or country. 

ell hear poor rogues 
‘Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 
And take upon’s the myftery of things, 


To 


As if we were God’s /piés. Shake/peare: 
Spies of the Volfcians 

Held me in chace, that [ was forc’d to wheel 

Three or four miles about. Shake/peare. 


Every corner was pofieffed by diligent /pfes upon their 
matter and miftrefs-. Clarendon. 
I come no /py, 
With purpofe to explore, or to diftuib, 
The fecrets of your realm. 
Such command we had, 

‘To fee that none thence ifiu’d forth a /py, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes 5 
All they fubdue become their /p'es - 

Secrets, as chofen jewels, are 
Prefented to oblige tbe fair. 


Adi/ten. 
+ 


Atilion. 


Rall r. 
O'er 


O’er my men [I’ll fet my careful /pies, 
‘To watch rebellion in their very eyes. 
Thefe wretched /pies of wit muft then confefs, 
‘They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lefs. Dryden. 
‘Thofe who attend on their ftate, are fo many /pies placed 
upon them by the publick to obferve them nearly. Atterbury. 
To Spy. v.a. [See Spy. 2. /-] 
1. To difcover by the eye at adiftance, or in a ftate Òf conceal- 
ment; to efpy. 
Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 
If it could fpeak as well as /py, 
‘This were the worft that it could fay, 
‘hat being well I fain would ftay. Dorne. 
As tiger /py’d two gentle fawns. Milton. 
A countryman _/pied a fnake under a hedge, half frozen to 


Dryden. 


death. L’ Eflrange. 
My brother Guyomar, methinks, I fpy; 
Hafte in his fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 


One in reading fkip’d over, all fentences where he /py’d a 
note of admiration. Swift. 
2. ‘Iodifcover by clofe examination. 
Let a lawyer tell he has /py d fome defect in an entail, how 
folicitous are they to repair that errour. Decay of Picty. 
3- To fearch or Ghorer by artifice. 
Mofes fent to /py out Jaazer, and took the villages. MNxmb. 
Zo Spr. v.n. o fearch narrowly. 
It is my nature’s plague 
‘To /py into abufe; and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shake/peare. 
SPx’Boar. n. f- [/py and ġoat.] A boat fent out for intelli- 
gence. 
Giving the colour of the fea to their /pyboats to keep them 
from being difcovered, came from the Veneti. Mtr buthnot. 
SQUAB. aaj. [I know not whence derived. ] 
x. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. 
Why muft old pidgeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 
When there’s fo many /guaé ones in the neft. 
2. Fat; thick and ftout; awkwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round, 
Nor the /guaé daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledy’d it twice. Bettert. 
Seuvas. 2.f.* A kind of fofa or couch; a ftuffed cufhion. 
On her large /gvab you find her fpread, 
Like a fat corpfe upon a bed, Swift. 
SeuaB. adv. With a heavy fudden fall; plump and flat. A low 
word. 
The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and dropt him 
down /guab upon a rock, that dafhed him to pieces. L’E/?r. 
aay are E. n.f- [quab and pie.j A pie made of many ingre- 
ients. 
Cornwal /guebpie, and Devon whitepot brings, 
And Leifter beans and bacon, food of kings. King- 
To Squas. v.n. To fall down plump or flat; to fquelfh or 
fquafh. : 
Sau A ARES: adj. [from /guab.] Thick; heavy; fleíhy- 
Diet renders them of a /quabbifh or lardy habit of body. 


To SQUA’BBLE. v. n. [siabla, Swedifh.] To quarrel, tode- 
bate peevifhly ; to wrangle; to fight. 


King. 


A low word. 
Drunk? and fpeak parrot? and /guabble? f{wagger? oh, 
thou invincible fpirit of wine! bakefpeare. 
I thought it not improper, in a /guabbling and contentious 
age, to dereét the vanity of confiding ignorance. Glanville. 
If there muft be difputes, is not /guabbiing lefs inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier. 
The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, though logi- 
cians might /guabble a whole day, whether they fhould rank 
them andes negative or affirmative. Watts. 
SQUA‘BBLE. 7. f. FSi the verb.] A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 
In popular fa€tions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
fquabble, and crafty knaves reap the benefit. _ LL &ftrange. 
A man whofe perfonal courage is fufpecéted, is not to drive 
fquadrons before him ; but may be allowed the merit of fome 
fquabble, or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuth. 
SQUA‘BBLER. 2. f. [from /guabbie.] A quarrelfome fellow; a 
brawler. 
SQUA/‘/DRON. 27. f [eftadron, Fr. fquadrone, Italian, from 
q'adratus, Latin- . 
x. A body of men drawn up fquare. 
Thofe half rounding guards . 
Juft met, and clofing ftood in /guadron join’d. 
2. A part of an army; a troop. 
Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, 


Malton. 


than in a fet battle 


to fight with fguadrons coming orderly on. Knolle-. 
Then beauteous Atys, with Iulus bred, 
OFf equal age, the fecond /guadron led. Dryden. 


3. Part of a flect; a certain number of fhips. 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo many pro- 
vinces, without /guadrons ready equipt Arbuthnot. 
SQUA’DRONED. ed. [from /guadron.] Formed into fquadrons. 
‘They gladly thither hafte ; and by a choir : 
‘Of /quad:on'’d angels hear his carol fung. ATikesn. 


SQU 


SQUALID. adj. [ /qualidus, Latin.] Foul; nafty; filthy. 
A dolcful cate defires a doleful fong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments, 
And /gual:d fortune into bafenefs lowing, 


Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 
Uncomb’d his locks, and /gualid his attire, 

Unlike the trim of love and gay defireé. Dryden, 
All thefe Cocytus bounds with /gualid reeds, 

With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. Dryden. 


To SQUALL. v. n. [ /gualaz, Swedifh ] To fcream out as a 
child or woman frighted. 
In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling fhoulder of 
veal /gvail/s out at the fight of a knife. Speéicter. 
I put five into my coat-pocket, and as to the fixth 1 madea 
countenance as if I would eat him alive: the poor man /gualled 
terriblv. Swift. 
Cornelius funk back on a chair, the zucfts ftood aftonifhed, 
the infant /guaukd. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SQUALL. 2. /. [from the verb ] 
1. Loud fcream. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The fhort thick fob, loud fcream, and fhiilkr/guall. Swift. 
2. Sudden guft of wind. A {failor’s word. 

SeuA‘LLER. n.f. [from /gual/.] Screamer; one that fcreams. 
SQUALOR. n. f. [ Latin.] Coarfenefs; naftinefs; want of 
inefs and neatnefs. : 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as 
much corrupt as the others drynefs and /gualer. Ben. Fobnfon. 
What can filthy poverty give elfe, but b:ggary, fulfome 
naftinefs, /gualor, uglinefs, hunger, and thirft ? Burton, 
SQUA'LLY. adj. [from /gual/.] Windy; gufty. A failor’s word. 
Squa’mous. ad. [ /guameus, Lat.) Scaly; covered with {cales. 
The fea was replenifhed with fifh, of the cartilaginous and 
Jquamofe, as of the teftaceous and cruftaceous kinds. Ti nodw. 
Thofe galls and balls are produced in the gems of oak, which 
may be called /guasnous oak cones. Derbam. 
To SQUA/’NDER. v. a. [verfchwenden, Teutonick.] 
x. To fcatter lavifhly ; to fpend profufely; to throw away in 
idle prodigality. 
e /quander away fome part of our fortune at play. terd. 
‘They often /guandered, but they never gave. Savage. 
Never take a favourite waiting maid, to infinuate how great 
a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
Juander. à Swift. 
Then, in plain profe, were made two forts of men, 
To /qguander tome, and fome to hide again. Popes 
` True friends would rather fee fuch thoughts as they com- 
municate only to one another, than what they /quand.r about 
to all the world. ` Pope. 
How uncertain it is, whether the years we propofe to our- 
felves fhall be indulged to us, uncertain whether we {hall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than thofe- 
we now /guander away. . Rogers. 
2. To fcatter; to diffipate; to difperfe. 
He hath an argofic bound to Tripolis, another to the In- 
dies, and other ventures he hath /guandered abroad. Shake/peare. 
The troops we /guander'd tirft, again appear 


From fev’ral quarters, and enclofe the rear. Dryden. 
c is a fuccefsful warrior, 

And has the foldiers hearts: up»n the fkirts 

Of Arragon our /guander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 


SQUA‘NDERER. vn. /. [from /gquander.] A fpendthrift; a pro- 
digal; a wafter; a iavifher. 
Plenty in their own keeping, teaches them from tke begin- 
ning to be /guander.rs and waiters. Lecke, 
SQUARE. adj. [sfewir, Wellh; guadratus, Latin.]. 
1. Cornered; having right angles. 
All the doors and pofts were /gnare, with the windows, Kings. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; , 
The ftraight looks crooked, and the /guare grows round. Pri:r. 
2. Forming a right angle. 
This inftrument is for ftriking lines /guare to other lines or 
ftreight fides, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Moxon. 
3- Cornered; having angles of whatever content: as three 
fquare, five fquare. 
Catching up in hafte his three /guare fhicld, 
And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Spenfer. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an 5, one 
end of which being thicker and almoft three /guare, is inferted 
into the firft bone of the fternon. WWif/em2n- 
4. Parallel; exaétly fuitable. 
She’s a moft triumphant lady, if report be /gwere to her. Shat. 
g. Strong; ftouc; well fer: as, a /guare man. 
6. Equal; exact; honeft; fair: as, /guare dealing- 
All have not offended ; 
For thofe that were, it ts not /gxare to take 
On thofe that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands, 
Are not inherited. Shake/jeare- 
7- [In geomeiry.] Square root of any number is that which, 
multiplied by itfelt, produces the /gwure, as 4 is the /guare roort 
of 16; becaufe 4%4—=16; and. likewife 6 the /guare root of 
36, as OX€=>5%. 
x SQUARE 


SQ U 


SQUARE. 2. f- [quadra, Latin.) 
x. A eats with right angles and equal fides. 
hen did a fharped fpire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way in /quare appear to me, 
Juftly proportion’d up unto his height, 


So far as archer might his level fee. Spenfer. 
Rais’d of grafly turf their table was; 

And on her ample /guere from fide to fide 

All Autumn pil’d. Ailton. 


2. An area of four fides, with houfes on each fide. 2 

The ftatue of Alexander VII. ftands in the large /guare of 
the town. Addifon. 

3. Content of an angle. 

In re€tangle triangles the /guare which is made of the fide 
that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the /guares which 
are made of the fides, containing the right angle- rown. 

4 A rule or inftrument by which workmen meafure or form 
their angles. 

5. Rule; regularity; exact proportion; juftnefs of workman- 
{hip or conduét. 

n St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous: Co- 
rinth many ways reproved: they of Galatia much more out 
of /quare. Flooker. 

he whole ordinance of that vernment was at firft evil 
plotted, and through other overfights came more out of /guare, 


to that diforder which it is now come unto. penfer. 
I have not kept my /guvare, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th’ rule. Shakefpeare. 


Nothing fo much fetteth this art of influence out of /qguare 

and rule as education. Raleigh. 
6. Squadron; troops formed fquare. 
He alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 

In the brave /guares of war. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants, 

Who in unneceflary action fwarm 

About our /geares of battle, were enow 

‘To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Shake/peare. 

7. A /quare number is when another called its root can be exactly 
“ found, which multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. The 
following example is not accurate. 
Advance thy golden mountains to the fkies, 

On the broad bute of fifty thoufand rife ; 

Add one round hundred, and if that’s not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a /guare. 

8. Quaternion; number four. 
I profefs 

MMyfelf an enemy to all other joys 

Which the moft precious /guare of fenfe poffeffes, 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your love. Shake/peare. 

g. Level equality. 

Men fhould fort themfelves with their equals, for a rich 
man that converfes upon the /quare with a poor man, fhall 
Soren) undoe him. L’ Eftrange. 

e live not on the /guare with fuch as thefe, : 
Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden. 
ro. Quartile; the aftrological fituation of planets, diftant ninety 
degrees from each other- 
To th’ other five 

‘Their planetary motions, and afpects, 

In fextile, /guare, and trine and oppofite 
_ Of noxious efficacy. 

x1. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ufe. 
I fhall break no /gzares whether it be fo or not. L’ Eftrange. 
12. SQUARES go. “The game proceeds. Chefsboards being 
full of fquares. 

One frog looked about him to fece how /quares 
their new king. 

To SQUARE. V. a. [guaedro, Latin; from the noun. ] 
1. To form with right angles. J . 

He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 
intent to wound or mangle us, but only to /gucre and fafhion 
our hard and ftubborn hearts. Boyle. 

2. To reduce to a fquare. 
Circles to /guare, and cubes to double, 

Wou’d give a man exceffive trouble. 

3. To meafure ; to reduce to a meafure. 
Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 

For depravation, to /gua@re all the fex 

By Creffid’s rule. 

4. To adjuft; to regulate; to mould ; 
Dreams are toys ; 
Yet for this once, yea fuperftitioufly, 
I will be /guar’d by this. 
How frantickly I /guare my talk ! 
"Thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 
‘That apprchends no further than this world, 
And /guar’f thy life accordingly. Shake/peare. 
God has defigned us a meafure of our undertakings; his 
word and law, by the proportions whereof we are to ee 
our 2ctions. Decay of Piety. 
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The oracle was inforced to proclaim So 
wifeft man in the world, hecaute he koold ie aed ne 
the moral part, the /guaring men’s lives. satiated rd 

His preaching much, but more his praétice wrourht “ae 

A living fermon of the truths he taught ; = 

For this by rules fevere his life he guard, 

That all might fee the doctrine which they heard. Dryde 

This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a wron ep sh 
pretation, prefumed to /guare opinions by theirs, and (oe aga 
loud exclamations fhewn their abhorrence of univerfity ice 


cation. ; 
5- To ee $. to fit. hak si 
ye me, bleft providence, and i 
‘To my proportion’d ftrength. a a AG; 
6. To refpe& in quartile. iii 
O’er libra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails 
‘The icy goat and crab that /guare the fecales. Crecch. 


Some profeffions can equally /guare themfelves to, and thrive 


under all revolutions of government. 
To SQUARE. v. n. . sae 
xr. To fuit with; to fit with. 
I fet them by the rule, and, as they Zi 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, rert; Dryden: 
His defcription /guares exactly to lime. Farle, a 


T hefe marine bodies do not /guere with thofe opinions, bur 


exhibit phaenomena that thwart them. f; : 
2. To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides. Obfolcte. nine a 
Are you fuch fools 
To /quare for this? would it offend you then 
‘That both fhould fpeed ! i Shake/peare 


a But they do /guare, that al] their elves for fear 

reep into acorn-cups, and hide them there. 
SQUA‘RENESsS. a. f- Lro ere) The ftate of etna eee 
This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
ftraight lines, and try the /guareve/s of their work. Adoxon. 
otion, peso d or any particular fhape, are the acci- 
. dents of body.- Watts 
SQUASH. 2. f. [from gua/b.] į 
I. Any thing foft and eafily crufhed. 
ot yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
Roy $ ‘ae a /quafh ae lial it is a peafcod, or a coddling, when 

it is almoft an apple. 

2. [Adelopepo.] A pint. inte: anin 
he characters are, it hath the whole appeatance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its fruit, which 
is roundifh, flefhy, ftreaked, angular, and for the moft part 
divided into five partitions, inclofing flat feeds adhering to a 
{pongy placenta, Adiller. 
Squa/b is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace. 


. : , ayle. 
3- Any thing unripe; any thing foft. In contempt. 
How like I then was to this kernel, 
. This /guafs, this gentleman. Shakefpeare. 


4. A fudden fall. 
Since they will overload my fhoulders, I fhall throw down 
the burden with a /gua/> among them. Arbuthnot. 
5. A fhock of foft bodies. 
My fall was ftopped by a terrible /guaf that founded louder 
than the cataract of Niagara. Swift. 
To SQuASH. vw. a. To cruth into pulp. 
To SQUAT. v. a. [guattare, Italian.] To fit cowering; to 
fit clofe to the ground. 
SQUAT. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Cowering; clofe to the ground. 
Him there they found, 


Squat like a toad, clofe at the ear of Eve. AGilten. 
Her deareft com’rades never caught her 
Sguat ọn her hams. Swift. 


2. Short and thick; having one part clofe to‘another, as thofe 
of an animal contracted and cowering. È 
The fquill-infe& is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fifh : the head is broad and /gzat. Grew. 
Alma in verfe, in profe, the miind, 
By Ariftotle’s pen defin’d, 
“Throughout the body quat or tall, 
Is bond fide, allin all. 
SQUAT. 7. Pik 
1. The pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 
_ A ftitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw ; 
Such wrinkles asa fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at /guet, and {crubs her leathern face. 
2. A fudden fall. 
Bruifes, /guats and falls, which often kill others, 
little hurt to thofe that arè temperate. 
Squat. 2. f- A fort of mineral. 
The /gzat confifts of tin ore and fpar incorporated. ITPro. 
To SQUEAK. V. n. [/qwaka, Swedifh. ] 
1. To fet up a fudden dolorous cry ; tocry out with pain. 
2. To cry with a fhrill acute tone. 
The fheeted dead 
Did /gueaé and gibber in me Romian ftreets. 
24 
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Cart wheels /queak not-.when they are lquored. Bacon. 
i fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute ftill trembling underneath thy nail.: 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fhore, 

The trebles /gueasé for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden. 


Blundecrbuffes planted im every leop-hole, go off conftantly 
at the /gueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of 2 guitar. 
Dryden's Spant{fh Friar. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough ald Romans 
fqueaking ariel the mouth of an-eunuch ? Addijon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours; 
They grant, if higher pow’rs think fit, 
A bear might foon be made a wit ; 
And that for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might /gueaé love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. 
In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
fend as the prompter breathes, the puppet /gueaks. Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyfles the /gueaking pigs of 
Homer. . ape. 

3. To break filence or fecre@ for fear or pain.. 

If he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him upon the rack, 
and he fyueaks, =” I} warrant him. : ; | Dryden. 

Seveakx.n2.f. [fiom the verb.] A fhrill quick cry; acry of 

ain. 
_ Ran cow and calf, and family of .hogs, 
In panick horrour of purfuing ae cae . 
With many a deadly grunt and ful /gueak, 
Poor fwine !“as if their pretty hearts-wou’d break. Dryden. 

Jo SQUEAL. V. n. [/qwala, Swedifh.] To ery with a fhrill 
fharp voice; to cry with pain. Sguesk feems a fhort Gidden 
cry, sse eal a cry continued., i ; 

SQUEA’M SE . adj. [for quawni/b or gual, from gualm.] 
Nice ; faftidious; cafily difgufted ; having the tomach eaíily 
turned ; being apt to take offence wìthout much reafoh. It is 
ufed always in diflike either real or ironical. 3 

Yet, for countenance fake, he feemed very /queamif in re- 


Prior. 


fpeét of the charge he had of the princefs Pamela. Sidhey. 
Quoth he, that honour’s very emia 
‘That takes a bafting for a blemith ; 
For what’s more honourable than fcars, 


Or fkin to tatters rent in wags? tdadtéras. 
His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain, 
‘The men of /queamijb tafte to entertain. Souther. 


It is rare to fee a man at once fqusamijb and voracious: 
- South. 

‘There is no accafion'to oappofe the ancients and the mo- 
derns, or to be /gueamifoou either fide. He that wifely con- 
ducts his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locke. 

SQUEA'MISHNESS. 2. f/. [from /queami/fh.] WNicenefs ; delicacy ; 
faftidioufnels. eS S ? 

The thorough-pac’d -politician muft prefently laugh at the 

fqucamifine/s of his conicience, and read it another lecture. 
South’s Sermons. 

Upon their principles they may revive the worfhip of the 
hoft af heaven; it is but conquering a little /gueanmrifbne/s of 
Romach. Stilli. et. 

Toadminifter this dofe, fifty thouland operators, ider- 
ing the /queamijbnefs of fome ftomachs, and the peevifhnefs of 
young children, is but réafonable. Swift. 

To SQUEEZE. V. a. [cpiryan, Saxon ; ys-gwa/gu, Welfh.] 
1. Io prefs ; to cru between two bodies. A 

It is applied to the /gueezing or ptefing of things downwards, 
as in the preffes for printing. Š Wilkins. 

The finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convulfion of the air, and that crack muft fo fhake or /guecexe 
the atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

i Burnet’s Theory cf the Earth. 
He reap’d€the produét.of his labour’d ground, 
And /gucez'd the cqgmbs with golden liquor crown’d. Dryden: 
Wone acted mournings forc’d. to fhow, 
Or /queeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. : Dryden. 
When Florio {peal what virgin could withftand, 
If gentle Damon did not /guesxe hand? 
2. To opprefs; to crufh; to barals by extortion. 

In a civil war people muft expect to be crufhed and /gueczed 

toward the burden. - Lt ftrange. 
3. To force between clofe bodies. 
Yo SQUEEZE. V. 7. . 
1. Lo a& or pafs, in confequemce of comprefiion. 

A concave {phere ef 6H’d with water and folder’d up, 
upon preffing the fpbere with great force, let the water /gueeze 
through it, and ftand all over its outfide in muftitudes of fmall 
drops,- like dew, without burfting dt.cracking the body of the 


Pope. 


gold. . ewtor,. 
What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 
In founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 
Scill runon pocts, in a raging vein, 
Ev’n to the dregs-and /gueezings of the brain. Pope. 


2. T'o force way through clofc badies. 
Many a publick minifter comes empty ins but when he has 


crammed his guts, he is fain to /gueexe hard before he Can pg 
off. L’ Ef yange. 
SQUEEZE. 2. f. [from the verb.] Compreffion; preffiwe. 

_ A fubtile artift ftands with wond’rous bag, 

That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler fort 

Than thofe that erft Laertes’ fon enclos’d : 

Peaceful they fleep ; but let the tuneful /gueexe 

Of lab’ring elbow roufe them, out they Ay 


Melodious, and with f{prightly accents charm. Philips. 
SQUELCH. n. f. Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word. 
He tore the earth which he had fav’d l 
From /guelch of knight, and ftorm’d and rav’d. Hyudihras. 


So foon as the poor devil had recovered tthe /quelch, away 
he fcampers, bawling like mad. L? Effrange. 
SQUIB. 2. f- [ {chieben, German, to pufh forward. This etymo- 
logy, though the beft that I have found, is not very probable. ] 
I. A {mall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Ufed in fport, | 
The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was went pret- 
tily to fay, were fuddenly driven away with /qguids; for it was 
no more than a ftratagem of fire-boats manlefs, and fent upon: 
them. acon, 
‘The foreft of the fouth, compareth the French valour rs a 
Jquib, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles for a time, 
but fuddenly extinguifhes. - Howel. 
Lampoons, like /guibs,. may make a prefent blaze; ` 


But time, and thunder, pay refpeét to bays. Waller. 
Furious be begins his march, 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch 5; 

With /guibs and crackers armm’d to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 


2. Any petty fellow. 
Afked for their pafs by every /gurs, 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. nfer. 

‘The /guiés, in the common phrafe, are called libellers. Tatler. 

Squitt. n. f. [ /euilla, feilla, Latin; /guille, Fr. ]- 
1. A plant. : 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion ; the leaves. 
are broad; the flowers are like thofe of ornithogalum, or the 
ftarry hyacinth: they grow in a long fpike, and come out be- 
fore the leaves. Adiller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a /guill, which 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 


itfelf. Bacon. 
"Twill down like oxymel of /guiils. Rofcommon, 
‘The felf fame atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furnith out a feait ; 
And naufeate, in the fcaly /guill, the tafte. Garth: 


2. A fith. 
3. An infe&. 
The /guill-infeé&t is fo. called from fome fimilitude to the 
Jauiil- > in having a long body covered with a cruft, com- 
pofed of feveral rings: the head broad and fquat. Greun 
Squr’NANCY. 2. f. [ /qguinance, /quinancié, Fr. /quinantia, Italian.] 
An inflammation ia the throat,; a quinfey. 
It is ufed for /guinancies and inflammations of the throat; 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and Jenifying virtue. 
Bacon's Natural Fivflory. 
In a /qguinancy there is danger of fuffocation. i, seen 
SQUIN T`. adj. [ /guinte, Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe-] k- 
ing obliquely ; looking not diredtly ; looking fufpicioufly. 
Where an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
‘That I incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly banith /guint fufpicion. 
Zo SQuUINT. v. n. 
line of vifion. 
Some can /guint when they will; and children fet upona 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out- 
wards, as affef&ting to fee the light, and fo induce /guinting. 
. Lavon’s Natural Hiftory 
Not a period of this epiftle but /gusmts towards another pver 
againit it. Pope. 
To SQUINT. v. a. 
I. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 
This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he give the web and the 
pin, /guints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakefpeare. 
2. To turn the eye obliquely. 
Perkin began already to /guinmt one eye upon the crown, and 
another upon the fanctuary. Bacon. 
SQUIYYNTEYEN. adj. | jquint and eye.] 
x. Having the fight directed oblique. 
He was fo sgsgnteyed, that he feemed fpitefully to look upon 
them whom he beheld. olles, 
2» Indirect; oblique; maligrfhnt. 
‘This is fuch a falfe and /guinteyed praife, 
Which feeming to look upwards on his glories, 


Milton, 
To look obliquely; to look not in a dire& 


Looks down upon my fears. Denham. 
SQUINTIFE’GO. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 
' The timbrel and the ;guimtifegoe maid 
Of Ifisawe thee; left the s for fin, 
Should, with a preling dropfy, fiuff thy fkin. Lee: 
Q 


Š w 
ST A 
Jo SouvnNy. v. x. To lcok afgquint. A cant word. 
I remember thine cycs well cnough : 
Do't thou /guimy at me? 
Seurre. z. f. [C 
EsQuiRE.] 
x. A gentleman next in rank toa knight. 
e will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—Ay, that I will, 


Shakefpeare. 
ontraction of ¢/guire; cfeuyer, French. See 


come cut and long tail under the degree of a/fgurre. Shake/p- 
The reft are princes, barons, knights, /gzfres, 
And gentiemen of blood. Shake/peare. 
2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 
Old Butes” form he took, Anchifes’ /guire 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden. 
Knights, /gurres, and ftecds muft enter on theftage. Pope. 
3. An attendant at court. 
Return with her— 
I could as well be brought 
‘To knee his throne, and /qguire-like penfion begs 
‘To keep bafe life a-foot. Shake/peare. 


SQUIRREL. 7. f- [efeuruez/, French; /crurus, Latin.] A fmall 
animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 
to tree. 

One chanc’d to find a nut, 
In the end of which a hcle was cur, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
There featter’d by a /qguirrel : 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad, 

I?ll fet you fafe from peril. 

To SQUIRT. v. a. To throw out in a quick ftrcam. 
certain etymology. 

Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel water upon him as he paffed along. 4rbuthnet. 

Jo SQUIRT. V. n. To prate; to let fly. Low cant. : 

You are fo given to /guirting up and down, and chattering, 
that the world would fay, I had chofena jack-pudding for a 
prime minifter. L’ Effrange. 

SQUIRT. 2. /- [from the verb. ] i 

x. An intrument by which a quick ftream is ejected. 

He with his /guirt-fire coud difperfe 
Whole troops. Fludibras. 
‘There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 

feratch, and a/guirrt to befpatter. Pope. 

2. A {mall quick ftream. 

Water thofe with /guirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water.’ _ Bacon. 

SeuVRTER. 2. f. [from /guirt.] One that plies a fquirt. 

The /guirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 

To STAB. v. a. (ffaven, old Dutch. ] 

x. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, 

‘To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon ; 
Stabb’d by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Shaé. 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand reg HP in thy thoughts, 

W hich thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 


Drayton. 
OFf un- 


To fab at my frail life. Shake/peare. 
" None fhall dare 

With fhorten’d fword to ffab in clofer war 5 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden. 


Killing a man with a {word or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no diftinét fpecies of a€&tion ; but if the point of the fword firft 
enter the body, it paffes for a diftinét fpecies where it has a di- 
{ftinét name; as in England, where it is called //abbing. Locke. 

Porcius, think, thou feeft thy dying brother 

Stabb’d at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood, 


Storming at thee ! Addifon. 
2. To wound mortally or mifchievoufly. 
He {peaks poinards, and every word fahs. Shake/p. 
W hat tears will then be fhed ! 


‘Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpoufe 
Hermione :—’twill_ Zab her to the heart 
Straps. 2. /. [from the verb. . 
1. A fab or wound with a fharp pointed weapon. 
The elements 
Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 
W ound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs 
Kill the {till clofing waters. Shake/peare. 
Cleander, 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warrtours, 
To fall beneath a bafe aflaffin’s fab. 
2. A dark injury; a fly mifchief. 
3- A firoke 5 a blow. : . 
ide had a fui-able Saha sede Seg Bh Stab sao olle avery 
* eyes eing a dire ab to a temptation. 
peit.nent text urged home g na pe Mion. 
STA BrER. 7. f- [from fab.] One who ftabs; a privy mur- 
STABI LIMENT. z. /: [from /atilis, Latin.] Support; firm- 
nefs; act of making firm. l 
= They ferve for srabiiiment, propagation and fhade. 


A. Philips. 


Rowe. 


Derham. 


STA 


STABILITY. 2. /| [ fabilité, Fr. from fabilitas, Latin.] 
I. saat fteadincfs ; {treneth to ftand. 
. By the fame degrecs that either of thefe happen, the Ar- 
bility of the figure is by the fame Icflened. iii Ki 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join'd, 

Such ftrength and fuch /rabi-ity impart, 

‘Phat ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground 

Break not the pillars. Blackmore. 

i He began to try 
This and that hanging ftone’s /akility. 
2. Fixednefs; not Auidiry. 

Since fluidnefs and frability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or fubility of a body confifts in this, 
that the particles which compofe it do fo reft, or are intangled, 
that there is among them a mutual cchefion. By ie, 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

STABLE. adj. [ fable, Fr. fabilis, Latin.] 

1. Fixed; able to ftand. 

2. Steady ; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduét. 
If man would be unvariable, 

He muft be like a rock or ftone, or tree; 

For ev’n the perfe& angels were not fable, 

But had a fall more defperate than we. 

He perfect, fable; but imperfeét we, 

Subject to change. 

3- Strong; fixed in ftate. - 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is fable, 

nothing equal ; nothing could be offered to-day but what to- 
_morrow might deprive us of. Rogers: 
STABLE. 7. / [/tabulum, Latin.] A houfe for beafis. 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. 

To STA‘BLE. V. x. 
beafts. 


EIGE a 


Cotton. 


Davies: 


Dryden: 


f Ezra. 
(frabulo, Latin.] To kennel; to dwell as 


In their palaces, 
W here luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 
And fabled. 
STA‘BLEBOY. n. f- [Jable and boy, or man.] One who at- 
STA’“BLEMAN. tends in the ftable. 
As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
Stableboy. Swift. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the fablemen and the 
{cullion to ftand in his way. Swift. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine; 
And to rough riders give my choiceft wine ; 
I would carefs fome /tableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA‘BLENESsS. 2. f. [from fable. ] 
1. Power to ftand. 
2. Steadinefs ; conftancys ftability. 
The king becoming graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp’rance, y AISEA 
Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relifh of them. 
STA‘BLESTAND. ei [In law.] Is one of the four evidences or 
prefumptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
ftealing of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his ftanding in the foreft with a crofs bow 
bent, ready to fhoot at any deer; or with along bow, or clfe 
ftanding clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a leafh ready to 
flip. Cowe/. 
Pil keep my _/ablefland where I lodge my wife, I'll go in 
couples with her. Shake peare. 


Adilicn: 


Bram/fion, 


Shake/p. 


Tə STA'BLISH. V. a. [effablir, Fr. frabilio, Latin.) To efta- 
blifh ; to fix; to fettle. . 
Then fhe began a treaty to procure, 
And fabiijb terms betwixt both their requefts. Stenfer. 
Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 
And. frabiifh quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefpeare. 


Comfort your hearts, and /labli/b you in every good work. 


2 Thef: ii. 17- 
Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to fablif dangerous conftancy ; 
But I have told them, fince you will be true, 


You fhall be true tothem who’re falfe to you. Donne. 
His covenantfworn . 
To David, /ablifh’d as the days of heav’n. Adi lton. 


STACK. 7. j- [ Jacca, Italian.] 
x. A large quantity of hay, corn; or wood, heaped up regularly 
together. . 

Againft every pillar was a /fack of billets above a man’s 
height, which the waterman that bring wood down the Seine 
laid there. acon. 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were chafing the 
kid about the flack, the prince from horfeback killed him with 


a piftol. Wotton. 
While the cock 
To the fack or the barn-door 
Stoutly ftruts his dame before. M1 ilton.s 
Stacks of moift corn grow hot by fermentation. Newton. 
An inundation, fays the fable, 

Crerflow’d a farmer’s barn and ftable ; 
XS hole ricks of hay and ffacks of corn . 
WV erc down the fudden current born. Swift. 


a.m 


STFA 


2. A number pf chimneys or funnels tanding together. 
A mafon making a s/acé of chimneys, the foundation of 
the houfe funk. WVifeman. 
To Srack.v.a. [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 
So likewile a hovel will ferve for a room, 

To flack on the peafe. Tuffer. 

Tne prices of fucking up of wood I fhall give you. Mert. 
STACTE. z. f. An aromutick ; the gums that diftills from the 

tree which produces myrrh. 

Take fweet fpiccs, /fucd?c, and galbanum. 
STA’'DLE. n. f. [yeavel, Saxon, a foundation.) 
1. Any thing which ferves for fupport to another. 
2. A ítaf; a crutch. 

He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 

And aged limbs on cyprefs fadle itout, 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. Spenfer. 
3. A tree fuffercd to grow for coarfe and common ufes, as pofts 

or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 
Leave growing for ffaddles the likelieft and beft, 

Though teller and buyer difpatched the reft. Tuffer. 

Coppice- woods, if you leave in them _/faddles too thick, will 

run to bufhes and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 
Jo SrTADLE. U.a. [from the noun.] “To furnifh with ftadles. 
Firft fee it well fenced, ere hewcrs begin ; 
Then fee it well faded without and within. Tuffer- 
STA’DTHOLDER. md: [adt and bouden, Dutch.] The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 
STAFF. z. / plur. faves. [ytæp, Saxon; fafs Danih 5 faf, 
Dutch. /] 
I. A Miek with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 
It much would pleafe him, 

That of his fortunes you would make a faf , 

“lo lean upon. Shakefpeare. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 

that thy rod as well as thy faf may comfort us, K. Charles. 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 

fhould now throw away his faf, outof fear of a dog. Broome. 
2. A prop; a fupport. 
Hope is a lovers faf; walk hence with that, 

And ranage it againit defpairing thoughts. Shake/peare- 

The boy was the very Jaf of my age, my very prop. Shak. 
3. A fick ufed as a weapon; aclub; the handle of an edged 

or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the /laff of length. 
I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Arce bird to bear their_//aves. Shakefpeare. 
He that bought the fkin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the /faff- L’ Eftrange. 
WVith forks and //aves the felon they purfuc. Dryden. 
4. Any long piece of wood. 
He torthwith from the glite’ring faf unfurl’d 

Th’ imperial enfign. 

‘ho his fingle eye, that in his forchead glar’d 

Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh'd fhield, 

A forky lug we dext’roufly apply’d, 

A\Vihich, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 
s5- An enfign of an office; a badge of authority. 

Methought this Jaf, mine office-badge in court, 
WVas broke in twain. Shukefpeare. 
All his officers brake their faves; but at their return new 
faves were delivered unto them. Hayward. 
6. [Stef IMandick.] A ftanza; aferies of verfes regularly dif- 
pofed, fo as that, when the itanza is concluded, the fame order 
begins again. ; y 
Cowley found out that no kind of aff is proper for an 
heroick pocm, as being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conttraint, he affects 
half veries. Basi Dryden. 
SrA FFISH. adj. [from faf] Stuff; haríh. Obfoletc. : 
A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpifh, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat /faffi/h, both for learn- 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always beft. “cham. 
STA E TREE. 3. f- A fortot cver green privet. 
ein aoe fo FOE Fis word J find no derivation. ] The male red 
dcer; the male of the hind. 
To the place a poor fequeftred_/fag, 
‘That from the huntcr’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 


Exodus. 


Adlon. 


Addifon. 


Did come to Janguifh. Shake/peare. 
The fwift flag from under ground ; 
Bore up his branching head. Ailton. 


Th’ inhabitants of feas and fkics fhall change, 
And fifi on fhore, and_//ags in air fhall range. 
“The flag 
Llears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 
And fears his hind legs will o’certake his fore. 
STAGE. u. /. [Aage French. ] 
Le 
2. 


Dryden. 


ps ope. 


A floor railed to view on which any fhow is exhibited. 
T'he theatre ; the place of fecnick entertainments, 
And much good do’t you then, 
Erave plufh and velvet men: 
I 


ST A 


Can feed on ort; and, fafe in your “age clothes, 
ig qum upon your oaths, 
The ttagers and the fage wrights too. Ben. Fchnfr 
Thofe two Mytilene brethren, bately born, crept nag r 
fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. Herein adinive 
the wonderful changes and chances of thefe worldly thines 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of much 
more certainty than 2 fage play. Knolles 
I maintain, againft the enemies of the fage, that patterns 
of piety, decently reprefented, may fecond the precepts. Dryd 
One Livius Andronicus was the firft Aage player in Rama, l 
are Dryden's Frvenal, Dedication. 
Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the fage. Pope 
Among flaves, who exercifed polite arts, none told fo dear 
as age players or actors. Arbuthnse 
3- Any place where any thing is publickly tranfacted or per- - 
formed. 
When we are born, wecry that we are come 
‘To this great age of fools. | Shakefpeare 
4-- A place in which reft is taken on a journey ; as much of x 
journey as is performed without intermifiion. [Sratio, Latin.) 
I fhall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out. 
or begin your firt fage ; and beicech you to go before me my 
guide. Harımond. 
Our next fage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. ddd. 
From thence compell’d by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latet Aage. Prisr. 
By opening a paffage from Mufcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral ages, it was a journey of fo many days. 
5. A fingle ftep of gradual procefs. 
_ The changes and viciffitude in wars are many; but chiefly 
in the feats or frages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the conduét. Bacon. 
We muft not expect that our journey through the feveral 
Stages of this life fhould be all fmooth and even. Atterbury, 
o prepare the foul to bea fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfection by gradual 
_ advances through feveral hard and laborious ages of difci- 
pline. Rogers, 
The firft faze of healing, or the difcharge of matter, is by 
furgeons Called digcftion. 
To STAGE. tw. a. 
Out of ufe. 


Baker. 


Sharp. 


[from the noun.] “To exhibit publickly. 


I love the people; 
Rut do not like to fage me to their eyes : 
‘Though it do well, I donot relifh well 
Their loud applaufe. 
‘The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will Zape us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefpeare. 
STAGECOACH. n. f- [Jage and coach.] A coach that keeps its 
{tages ; a coach that paffes and repaffes on certain days for 
the accommodation of paffengers. 


The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled ina 
flagecoach. 


Shake/peare. 


Addi fon. 
When late their miry fides ffagccoaches fhow, 
And their {tiff horfes through the town move flow, 
Then let the prudent walker fhoes provide. Gay. 


STaA/GEPLAY. n. /. [Jage and play.] 
ment. 
This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of /faceplays for 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden. 
STA GER. z. f. [from_/fage.] 
r. A player. 
You fafe in your ftage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The fagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Fobnfon. 
2. One who has long acted on the ftage of life; a practitioner ; 
a perfon of cunning. 
I’ve heard old cunning /ffagers 
Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Fiudibras. 
One experienced ffager, that had bafficd twenty traps and 
tricks before, difcovered the plot. LY’ Ejtrange. 
Some /fagers of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport : 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could fay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd. 
One cries out, thefle /fagers 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dryd. 
Be by a parfon cheated ! 
Had you been cunning /acers, 
ou might yourfelves be treated 


‘Theatrical entertain- 


By captains and by majors. Swift. 
STA'’GEVIL. 4. f/f. A difcale in horfes. Diet. 
Stra’GGarp. 2. f: [from fag.) A four ycar old ftag. Ain w. 


To STA’GGER. v. n. [ flazzercn, Dutch.] 

1. Torcel; not to ftand or walk fteadily. 
He began to appear fick and giddy, and to /ffagger ; after 
which he fell down as dead. Boyle. 

He ftruck with all his might 
Full on the he}met of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound ; he Rugge: 4 with the blow. sen 
‘Them 


ST A 


Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and /flaggering legs betray’d : 
Strange odds! where cropfick drunkards muft engage - 
An hungry foe. : Tate's Juvenal. 
The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, 
faggering, and lofs of memory. Arluthnot. 
2. o faint; to begin to give way. 
The enemy /aggers;: if you follow your blow, he falls at 
feet; but if you allow him refpice, be will recover his 
firength- : MAddifon. 
3. To hefitate; to fall into doubt; to become Iefs confident or 
determined. 
A man may, if he were hadia aje, A in this attempt. Shak. 
-He faggered not at the promife of God through unbelief ; 
but was ong in faith. Romans. 
‘Three means to fortify belicf are experience, reafon, and 
authority : of thefe the moft potent is authority ; for belief 
upon realon, or experience, will fagger. Bacon. 
Wo hereticks defire to fpread 
‘Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures ; 
For fo their frazg’ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other mens affent their doubt affures. Davies. 
If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
deubting or faggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
But letit inward fink and drown my mind : 
Falfhood fhal]l want its triumph: I begin 
To flagger; but I’ll prop myfelf within. 
To STA‘GGER. V. a. 
1. To make to ft 
That hand 


Dryden. 


er ; to make to reel. 
all burn in never-quenching fire, 
- “That feggers thus my perfon. Shake/peare. 
2. To fhock; to alarm; to make lefs fteady or confident. 
T'he queflion did at firft fo fagger me, 
Bearing a fate of rote aE moment int. 


Shakefp. 
When a prince fails in 


enour and juítice, *tis enough to 
i er his people in their allegiance. L’ Eft ange. 
TN ofoever will read the foxy of this war, will find him- 
felf much freggrred, and pur to a kim! of riddle. Ffow el. 
“Fhe hails bein lodged with the belemnites, felenites, and 
other like natural fofils, it was enough to 
and make him ready to entertain a beli 
- too 
Sra‘’cceErs. 7. f- [from the verb.} 
x. A kind of horfe apoplexy. 
His horfe paft cure of the fives, flack {poil’d with the fag- 


agger a (pectator, 
that thefe were fo 
FF codward. 


. ers a 5 ‘ Shake/peare. 
2. Madnefs; wild condu&; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 
I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the fraggers, and the carelefe lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shakefpeare. 


STA'GNANCY. n. f. [from ffagnant.] The ftate of being with- 
out motion or ventilation. 
STA’GNANT . adj. (/fuguans, Latin.] ` Motionief ; RHI ; not 
agitated ; not flowing ; not cunning- 
What does the flood from putrefaction keep? 

Should it be fagnant in its ample feat; 

The fun would through it fpread deftru€&tive heat. Blackm. 

”"I`was owing to this hurry and action of the water that the 
fand now was caft into layers, and net toa regular fettlement, 
from a water quiet and /faguant. PF oodward. 

Immur'd and bufted in perpetuat floth, 

That cloomy lumber of the Alagnant foul- Irene. 

To STA’GNATE. v. 2. [ fagnum, Latin.] Fa lye motion- 
lefs ; to have no courfe or bream. - 

T'he water which now aries muft have all fazueted at the 
furfacc, and could never poffibly have been refumded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. ZF oodw. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes fagnates, 
and unites itfclf to the veffe! through which ic flows. 4réuthn. 

Where crecping waters ooze, 

Where marfhes Pee: 

Sracna‘Trion. n.f. [ 
rion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they form a vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conttant fragnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind featter them from time to time. Addi, on. 

To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ? 

Behold, where c’er this active vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the fkies : 

This from /fagnation and corruption faves 

Th’ acrial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 

Sraipv. participial adjective. [from /fay-] Sober ;. grave 5. re- 

gular ; compofed ; not wild; not volatile. 
Put thyfel€ 

Into a “haviour of lef fear, ere wildnefs 


Thom n. 
om flagnate.] Stop of courfe; ceila- 


Vanquith my aider fenfes. Shake/peare. 
Ihis feems to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black aid wifdom’s hue. Milton. 


I fhould noc be a perfuader to them of ftudying much in the 
Spring. after three years that they have well laid their grounds ; 
but to ride out, with prudent and faid guides, to alk the quar- 
ters of the land. 7.to7. 


Ne CXXXVII, 


ST A 


I am the more at cafe in fir R family, b i - 

$ fifts of fober r5 * rhea perfons. ey mm €§ < 
TA'IDN BSS. x. f- rom faid. Sobri ity ; regui 

contrariety to wilde’ J KERE RAET wa, 


The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid air. 


hinders that ferenity and fixed Zaidne;s which i a H 
fevere an inenen, P 7 icn ts neccesary to to 


i Glanville. 
If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret gracefalnefs 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the /faidnefs and 
ge o age be wanting. den. 
Ts STA - U. a. [ g/ffaenio, Welfh, from ys and taenu. 
Rha wed dng or Gnawd, 
Afar s/laenawd. Tallien, an old Britith poet. 
I. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. Ds J 
Lend me a lookin lafs ; 
If that her breath will mift or fiain the ftone, 
W hy then fhe lives. ; 


Shat . 
From the gaíh a ftream gere 
His armour fain’d, ere while fo bright. Afilton. 


Embrace again, my fons: be foes no more, 
Nor fain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden. 
2. To ong ace 3 to fpot with guilt or infamy. 
Of honour void, of innocence, of Feith, of purity. 
Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and /ain’d. Alito. 
STAIN. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
x. Blot ; Pome difcoloration. 
Nor death irfelf can wholly wath thei fains ; 
But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remains: 
T he reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 
And fpots of fin. Dryden. 
We no where meet with a more pleafi fnow than what 
appears in the heavens at the rifing and Doing of the fun, 
which is wholly made upof thofe different fains of light that 
fhew themfelves in clouds of a different ficuation. Addifon. 
Swift trouts diverfify’d with crimfon fans, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. 
2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 
To folemn ations of royalty and juftice their fuitable orna- 
ments arc a beauty: are they only in religion a fain? Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I truft, without any bicmifh or fain of he- 
rely. Fdooker. 
. Then heav’n and earth renew'd, fhall be made pure 
‘Fo fan&tity, that fhall receive -no fain. Ailton. 
Ulyffes bids his friends to caft Tots ; for.if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whomi he had rejected might have judged 
it a fain upon.them-for want of merit. roome. 
3- Caufe of reproach; fhame. 
Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet the fain 
of all womankind. Sidney. 
S-r “Serge n. f. (from /fain.] One who flains; one who 
blots. 
STAINLESS. adj. [from_/ffain.] 
1. Free from blots or fports. 
The phenix wings are not fo rare 


Pope. 


For faultlefs length and _ frainiefs hut. Sidney. 
2. Free from fin or reproach. 
I cannot love him ; 
Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 
‘ Of great eftate, of freth and _/fainie/s youth. Shake/p- 
STAIR. z. /- [jp<szen, Saxon ; fegbe, Dutch.] Steps by which 


we rife an afcent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole order of fteps ; 
but fair now, if it be ufed at all, fignifies, asin AZiiton, only 
one flight of fteps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make his /Avir up- 
right, but Winding almoft the full compafs about, that the 


fteepnefs be the more infenfsble. Sidney. 
How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As ftairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
‘The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shake/p. 
Slaver with lips as common as the /rerrs 
That mount the Capitol. Shake/peare. 


I would have one only goodly room above /fwirs, of fome 
forty foot high. A Bacon. 
Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attendcd 
by two {fervants, at the fiair-foot, and fent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Becon. 
There being good fairs at either end, they never went 
through each other’s quarters. R Clarendon. 
Fhe ftairs were {uch as whereon Jacob faw : 
Angele afcending and defcending. Afiitone 
Satan now on the lower ftair, 
That fcal’d by fteps of gold to heav’n 5 
Looks down with wonder at the fudden view 
Of all this world. ' 
Trembling he fprings, 
As terror had increas’d his feet with wi 3 
Nor ftaid for fiairs; but down the depth he threw 
His body: on his back the door he drew. Dryden. 
Sra’ircase.m. f. [ ftair and cafe-] The part of a fabsick that 
contains the ftairs. To 


Afilton. 


25 A 


ST A 


To make a complete /taircafe is a curious- piece of archi- 
tecture. EP otton. 
I cannot forbcar mentioning a /taircafe, where the eafinefs 
of the afcent, the difpofition of the lights, and the conve- 
nient landing, are admirably contrived. . Addifon. 
STAKE. 2. /- |yvaca, Saxon; /taeck, Dutch; e/taca, Spanifh. ] 
1. A poftor ftrong itick fixed in the ground. 
"The more I thaked Ene fola; which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper ftill it funk into it. Sidney. 
His credit in the world might ftand the poor town in great 
ftead, as hitherto their winiltere forcign eflimation hath been 
the beft /ta-e in their hedge. Flocker. 
He wanted pikes to fet before his archers 5 
Inftead whereof fharp fakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
"I hey pitched in the ground. Shakefp. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to {mall /teses, and the raifed vines in arbors 
make but verjuice. Bacon. 
Or fharpen /tekes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the ftraggling vine. 
2. A piece cf wood. 
W hile he whirl’d in fiery circles round ? 


Dryden. 


The brand, a fharpen’d /take Itrong Dryas found, 
And in the fhoulder’s joint inflicts the wound. Dryden. 
3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 
That hollow I fhould know: whatare you? fpeak. 
Come not too near, you fall on iron {takes elfe. Adilton. 
4- The poit to which a beaft is tied to be baited. 
We are at the /take, 


And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakefpeare. 
Have you not fet mine honour at the fake, 

And baiced it with all th? anmuzzled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think ? Shake/peare. 


5. Any thing pledged or wagercd. I know not well whence it 
has this meaning. 
*Tis time fhort plcafure now to take, 

Of little life the beft to make, 

And manage wifely the latt fake. 

O then, what intereft fhallI make 

To fave my laft important fake, 

When the moit juft have caufe to quake! Rofcommon. 

He ventures little for fo great a /take. More. 

Th’ increafing found is borne to either fhore, 

And for their /faées the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 

‘The game was fo contrived, that one particular caft took 
up the whole /faée; and when fome others came up, you laid 
down. Arbuthnot. 

6. The ftate of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for it, 
he faw plainly that his kingdom muft again be put to the /rase, 
and that he muft fight for it. acon. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

‘The laws, religion, and our wives, 

Enough at once to lie at /teke, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake? Fdiudibras. 

Of my crown thou too much care do’ft take ; 

‘That which I value more, my love’s at ftake. _ Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great intereft at /taée in a diftant part of 
the world ? -Hath he ventured a good fhare of his fortune? Att. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at /taée. Addifon. 
7- The ftake is a fmall anvil, which ftands upon a fmall iron 
foot on the work-bench, to remove as occafion offers; or elfe 
it hath a ftrong iron fpike at the bottom let into fome place of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to fet {mall 
cold work ftraight upon, or to cut or punch upon with the 
cold chiffel or cold punch. AToxon. 
To STAKE. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To faften, fupport, or defend with ofts fet upright. ; 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants and flowers againft 
the winds, before they in a moment proftratec a whole year’s 
labour. velyn. 

2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his neareft concerns? The caufe is, 
he relicd upon the fervices of a pack of villains, who defigned 
nothing but their own game, and to ftaže him while they play’d 
for themfelves. South. 

Perfons, after their prifons have been flung open, have 
chofen rather to languifh in their dungeons than jtake their 
miferable lives on the fuccels of a revolution. Addifon. 

They durft not fate their prefent and future happinefs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. ; Addifon. 

T’) fake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays, 

And from the brink his dancing fhade furveys. 

STALACTITES. 2. £ [from cara lw.) ee 

Stalaétites is only fpar in the fhape of an icicle, accidentally 

formed in the perpendicular fiffures of the ftone. F v0dward. 
STALA‘CTICAL. adj. ` Refembling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thofe /ralaé7ical ftoncs on the top and 

fides. — s Pesia 
í MITES. 2. f> Spar formed into the fhape of drops. 
ee a á Woodward's Meth. Foff. 


Pope. 


Cowley. è ) 


ST A 


STALE. adj. [ fielle, Dutch.] 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. 
foms otherwife than in contempt. 
"Ihis, Richard, is a curious cafe: 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 
Wot knowing which was mild or fale ; 
In this fad ftate your doubtful choice 
W ould never have the cafting voice. Prior 
A ftale virgin iets up a fhop in a place where fhe is not 
. known. ? a “Ledc/ator. 
2. U fed *till it is of no ufe or etcem; worn out of regard or 
notice. 
The duke regarded nof the muttering multitude 
that rumours grow ftale and vanifh with time. ayara. 
About her neck a pacquct mail, : 
Fraught with advice, fome frefh, lome /tale. Butler 
Many things beget opinion ; fo doth novelty: wit ictelf, if 
Jiale, is lefs taking. rew. 
Pompey was a perfećt favourite of the people; but his pre- 
tenfions grew /tale for want of a timely opportunity of intro- 
ducing them upon the ftage. 


Stale is not ufed of per- 


k i 
> Knowing 


Swift, 
“T hey reafon and conclude by precedent, s 
And own fiale nonfenfe which they ne’er invent. Pope. 
STALE. 2. /. [from 


zzelan, Saxon, to fteal.] 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an allurement to draw others 
to any place or purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be warned; but rather one bird caughr, ferved fora 
Stale to bring in more. Sidney. 

Still as he went he crafty /va/es did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 
And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Epenfer. 

' The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 
For ftale to catch thefe thieves. 
ad he none elfe to make a /fa/e but me? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And Pll be chief to bring him down again. Shakefp. 

A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal frale to all bafe pro- 
jects: by this men are robbed of their fortunes, and women 
of their honour. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a ftale for the am- 
bitious. i Deca; of Piety. 

This cafy fool muft be my /tale, fet up 

To catch the people’s eyes: he’s tame and merciful ; 

Him I can manage. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden, 
2. In Sheke/peare it {cerms to fignify a proftitute. 
I ftand difhonour’d, that have gonc about 
To link my dear friend to a common ;fale. Shakefp. 


3- [From /tale, adj.] Urine; old urine. 
4- ld beer; beer iomewhat acidulated. 
5. [Srele, Dutch, a ftick.] A handle. 
It hath a long /ta/e or handle, witha button at the end for 
one’s hand. A Tor timer. 
Jo STALE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To weur our; to 
make old. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom fiale 
Her infinite variety. 
Were I a common laugher, or did ufe 
To fiale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteftor. 
A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations ; 
Which, outof ufe, and ftal’ d by other men, 
Begin his fafhion. Shake/peare. 
To STALE. v. n. [fromthe noun.] ‘To make water. 
Having ty’d his beaft t a pale, 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare 


And taken time for both to fale. . FIudibras. 
STA‘LELY. adv. [from /tale.] Of old; long time. 
All your promis’d mountains 
And feas lam fof cea acquainted with. Ben. Fohnfen. 


STA‘LENESS. * [from stale.] Oldnefs; ftate of being long 
kept; {tate of being corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as abovc, have 
not been palled; but fomewhat bettcr than bottles of the fame 
drinks and /talenefs, kept in a cellar. Bacon, 

Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we did not 
take any notice of .the /falene/s of his provifions. Addifon. 

To STALK. v. n. [pzealcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To walk with high and fuperb fteps. 
in a fenfe of diflike. 
His monftreus enemy 


It is ufed commonly 


With fturdy fteps came /talésing in his fight. Spenfer. 
Shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it? 

Or fhall we give the fignal to our rage, 

And ftalk in blood to our poffeffion ? Shakepeare. 


Unfold th’ eternal door: 
You fee before the gate what /ta/king ghoft 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poft. A 
ertran 


Sr A 


‘Bertran 
Stalks clofe behind her, like-a witch’s fiend, 
Preffing to be employ’d. ` Dryden, 


They pafs their precious hours in plays and fports, 
Til death behind came fieléing on unfeen. Dryden. 
With manly mien he /ta/é’d along the ground ; 
Nor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting found. Dryden. 
Then fiaelizng through the deep 
- He fords the ocean, while the topmoft wave | 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide. | Addi an. 


*Tis not to ftalk about, and draw freth ai 
From time to time. : 
Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind, 
Wor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days; 
Stalk’d through m ens, and purfu’d my ways, ? 
Nor fhut from ar ow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Pri. 
Scornful turning from the fhore i 
My haughty ítep, I /tal/s’d the valley o'er. 
‘ 2. To walk behind 'a ftalking horfe or cover. 
The king afked how far, it was to a certain town : they faid 
fix miles. Half an hour after he afked again: one faid fix 
‘miles and a half. The king ali 
crept under the fhoulder of his led harfe 7 and when forne afked 
his majefty what he meant, I muĝ fie/é, faid he; for yonder’ 
. town is fhy, and flies me. . Bacon. 
TALK. 7. j- [from the yerb. ] 
x- High, proud, wide, and ftately ftep. 
i _ _ Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day 5 
‘The which with monftrous ftalk behind him ftept, | 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Spenfer. 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty fa/és, 
Unfetter’d in majeftick numbers walks. Adadifon. 
2. [Stele, Dutch.] The ftem on which flowers or fruits grow- 
'. A ftock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ftick, put into a fteep 
giate full of quickfilver, fo that the quickfilver cover it; after 
ve days you. will find the flower frefh, and the _/ta/é harder 
and leis flexible than it was. ; ~, _ + Bacon. 
. Small ftore will ferve, where ftore, — 
All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on the /talé. Milton: 
That amber attracts not balil is wholly repugnant unto 
truth.; for if the leaves thereof, or dried falls, be ftripped unto 
{mall ftraws, they arife unto amber, wax, and other eleCtricks, 


Addifon. 


Pope. 


mo otherways than thofe of-wheat and rye. | Brown. 
Rofes unbid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 
Flew from their /talés to ftrew thy nuptial bow’r. .Dryden. 


3- The item: of a quill. ei j 
Viewed with a glafs, they appear made.up of little bladders, 
like thofe in the plume or fail of aquill.. - . Grew. 
STA LKINGHORSE. 2, f- [ /talhking kA borfe.] -A horfe either 
real or fictitious by. which a fowler fhelters himfelf from the 
fight of the game; a mafk;,.a pretence. -  ". -. 
Let the counfellor give couhfel not for faction but for con- 
{cience, forbearing to make the good of the ftate the ftalk- 
inghorfe of his private ends. . . É O . Hakewill. 
. Hypocrify is the devil ’s /ftalkinghorjfe, underan affectation of 
Simplicity and religion. > ae LL’ Eftrange. 
STA'LKY. adj. [from /ialk.] . Hard like a ftalk.. 
Ic ws upon a round ftalk, and at the top bears a great 
alky head. 5 f “i Mortimer. 
STALL. x. / [rteal, Saxon; ftal, Dutch; ftallay Italian. ] 
x. A crib in which ‘an ox'is fed, or where any horfe is kept in 
the ftable. paai 
A herd of oxen then he.carv’d, with high rais’d heads, 
- forg’d all l 
OFf gold ae te for colour mixt; and bellowing fiom their 
fial + - 
Rufht go their paftures._ Chapman. 
-+  Duncan’s horfes,. 
_ Beauteous and {fwift,* the minions of the race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their /tal/s, flung out, 


Contending ’gainft obedience. Shake/peare. 
Solomon had forty thoufand /tal/s of horfes. 1 Kings. 
His fellow fought what lodging he could find ; 
_ At laft he found a /ta/l where oxen i at en. 
2. A bench or form where any thing is fet to fale. 
' Stalls, bulks, windows, à 
Are fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complections; all agreeing- 
In earneftnefs to fee him. oe Shakefpeare. 
‘They are nature’s coarfer wares that lie on the ftali, expofed 
to the tranfient view of every common cye. lanv. 
‘Befs.Hoy firft found it troublefome to bawl, 
And therefore plac’d her cherries on a /fall, King: 
How pedilars ftalls with glitt’ring toys are laid, 
"The various fairings of the country maid. Gay. 


Harley, the nation’s great fupport, . 
Returning home one day from court, 
Obferv’d a parfon near Whitehall, 

. Cheap’ning old authors on å _/tal/. 
2 


Swift. 


ted out of his coach, and . 


Jo STÄMMER. v. za. [p<eamen, a ftammerer, 


3. [Stalls Swedith ; fah Ārmorick.j. A fmall houfe or thed ifi 
which certain trades are practifed. 
All thefe together in one heap were throwni, 
Like carcafes of beafts in butcher’s ftal; 
And in another corner wide were trown 
“The sagu rujns of the Roman's fall. Spenfer. 
4. The feat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. | 
‘The pope creates a canon ond the number limited, and 
commands the chapter to affign unto fuch canon a fiall in the 
choir and `place in the chapter. -> i -Ayl fF es 
The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have ed 
their thrones by .the names of /tal/s. FP arburton. 
o STALL. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To keep ina ftall or ftable. 
m For fuch encheafon, if you hies 
ew chimn reeking will efpy ; 
The fat on. har wont ee in the fall, f 
. Is now faft ftalled in his crumenal. Spenfer. 
For my part, he keeps me ruftically at home; ors to fpeak 
more properly, fties me here at home unkept: for call you 


that kceping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not 


` from the /talling.of an ox? Shak 
i Nifus the foreft pafs’d, an 
And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call’d, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen fiall’ d. Dryden. 


2. [For inftal/.] To, invett. 
. . Leng may’ft thou live.to wail thy children’s lofs ; 
And fee another as I fee thee now, 


Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art /te/’din mine. Shakefp. 
To STALL. v. nm. , 
1. To inhabit; to dwell. i 

We could not fia together in the world. Shake/p. 


2. To kennel. 
STA‘LLFED..adj. 
_ feed. ; 
Stallfed oxen. and crammed fowls, are often difeafed in 
_their livers. Arbuth-:ot. 
STA‘’LLWORN. adj. [ fall and 2 Long kept in the. ftable. 
But it is probably a miftake for /ta/ 4, [yeapelpenS, Saxons 


ftout. , 
5 is fiallworn fteed the ape gee ftout.beftrode. Shake/p. 
STA‘LLION. n. f. [yfdalwyn, an old Welch word: the one is 
_ derived from the other; but which from which I canriot cer- 
tainly tell. Wotton. Eftatiion, French ; ftahone, Italian ; stal- 
bengft, Dutch. Junius thinks it derived from yzzlan, to leap.] 
A horfe kept for mares. i l 

The prefent defects are breeding without choice of ftallons 

in fhape or fize. Temples 
f fleet Dragon’s progeny at laft 

Prove jaded,- and in frequent matches caft, 

No favour for the ftailion we. retain, . 

And no refpet for the degen’rate ftrain. 

I will not afk him one of his Egyptians ; 

No, let him keep ’em all for flaves and /ta//ions. 

STA MINA. u. f- (Latin.] co 

1. The firft principles of any thing. 

2. The folids of a human Cony? | 

3. [In botany.] Thofe little-fine threads or capillaments which 
row up within the flowers of plants, encompaffing round the 

le, and on which the apices grow at their extremities, 

Sra’MINEOUsS. adj. [ ftamineus, in. ] l 

1. Confifting of threads. 

z. Stamineous flowers. r, 

_Stamineous flowers. are fo far imperfeét as to want thofe 
coloured leves which are called petala, and confift only of the 
ftylus and the ftamina; and fuch plants as do bear thefe ami- 
neous flowers Ray makes to conftitute a.large genus of plants: 
thefe he divides into fuch as,. firft, have their fruit or feed to- 
tally divided from. .the Hower; and thefe are fuch plants as are 
faid to be of different fexes: the reafon of which is, that from 
the faid feed fome plant fhall arife witl*fiowers and no fruit, 
and others with fruit and no flowers ;' as hops, hemp, ftingi 
nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit only a little disioinwed 
from their flowers; as. the ricinus, and the. heliotropium tri- 
conon. 3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their fower. 4. Such whofe flowers adherc to 
the top or uppermoft of the feeds; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla. i . : 

STA’MMEL. 2. f: Of this word I know not the meaning. 
Reedhood, the firft that doth appear ; 
In fiammel: {carlet is too dear. ` ' Ben. Johbnjon.. 
Saxon ; /tame- 


len. ftameren, to, tammer, Dutch.] ‘To fpeak with unna- 
tu hefitation ; to utter words with difficulty. 
Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 
I go about; but then is all my beft 
ry words, and ftamm'’ring, or.elfe doltifh dumb : 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. 
I would thou could’ft fiammer, that thou mightft pour out 
of thy mouth, as'wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, 
either too much at once, or none at all. Shakefp- 
She 


[ feall and fed.] Fed not with grafs but dry 


Dryden 
Dryden. 


She ammers ; oh what goa in lifping lies! 
If fhe fays nothing, to be fure fhe’s wife. — 
Lagean juice, 
Which fanimering tongues and ftage’ ring feet produce. Dryd. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to /fammer like Dc- 
mofthenes. Arbuthnot. 
Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs corre& than 
perpetually ftammering, which is one of the worft folecifms 
in rhetorick. - Swi 
Stra/MMERER. 2. f. [from fiammer.] One who fpeaks with 
` hefitation. 
A ftammerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 
tongues, or a peafant to become learned as Origen. Saylor.. 
Jo STAMP. v. a. [ ftampen, Dutch ; fiamper, Danifb-] 
1. To ftrike by prefiing the foot haftily downwards. 
If Arcite thus deplore 
His fuff’rings, Palamon yet fuffers more : 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he /tamps the ground ; 
The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden, 
2. Fo pound; to beat as in a mortar. 
I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and 
ftamped and ground it very fmall. Deuteronomy. 
Some apothecaries, upon /tamping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a gwat fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 
3. (Efiamper, French ; /tampare, Italian ; «ffampar, Spanith.] 
To imprefs with fome mark or figure. 
Height: of place is intended only to famp the endowments 
of a private condition with luftre and authority. Sourh. 
Here {wells the fhelf with Ogilby the great; 
There, fiamp’d@ with arms, Newcaitle fhines complete. 


Dryden. 


. Pope. 
4. Tofix x mark by impreffing it. 
Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be /tampt on the king's coin. Shakefp. 


‘Thefe prodigious conceits in mature fpring out of framing 
abftra&ted conceptions, inftead of thofe eafy and primary no- 
tions which nature /tamps alike in all men of common fenfe. 

Digby on Bodies. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanction of God to fiamp an 

obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South. 

o conftant reafon of this can be given, but from the na- 
ture of man’s mind, which hath this notion of a deity born 
with it, and /famped upon it; or is of fuch a frame, that in 
the free ufé of itfelf it will findout God. Tillotfon. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of himfelf, 
though he has ftampt no original chara&ters on our minds, 
wherein we-may read his being 5. yet having furnifhed us with 
thofe faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
bimfelf without witnefs. i Locke. 

Can they perceive the impreffions from things without, and 
be at the fame time ignorant of thofe characters which nature 
herfelf has taken care to ffamp within ? Locke. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 

Strove hard to thruft che worft deferving firft, 

And /tamp’d the noble mark of elderfhip 

Upon their bafer metal ?, n Rowe. 

W hat an unfpeakable happinefs would it be to a man en- 
gaged in the purfuit of knowledge, if he bad but a power of 

ftamping his beft fentiments upon his memory in indelible 
characters? Watts. 


G ee k by impreffing a mark. ee 
if Gwe penn ene of filver, marked with a certain im- 


preffion, fhall here in England be equivalent to three penny 
weight marked with another impreffion, they will not fail to 
ftamp pieces of that fafhion, and quickly carry away your 
filver. m T Locke. 
int; to form 5 to = 
Gr SEFA] Wr are baftards all; 
And that moft venerable man, which 
I did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was fampt. cel aaa 
qo Sramp.v.n. To ftrike the foot fuddenly downward. 
What a fool art ae a 
ine fool, to brag, to /famp, and fwear, 
qhia Py party i Thou’ cold-blooded flave, 
Haft thou not fpoke like thunder on my fide ? Shake/p. 
The men fhall how] at the noife of the Jumping of jee ae 
i horfes. er. xlvii. 3- 
= T ae te Tach an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that 
if you ftamp but a littk louder than ordinary, you n, yn. 
repeated. : Tjon. 
n cannot bear th’ aftonifhing delight, ; a 
But ftarts, exclaims, and ftamps, and raves and dies. Dennis. 
‘They got to the top, which was flat and even, and /famping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. i Swift. 
Srame. n. f. [eftampe, French ; ftampa, Italian. ] 
x. Any inftrument by which a bollow impreffion ts made. 


Some other nymphs, with colours famt 


And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And E eak heart in time Aalto : 


She has a ffamp, and prints the boy. Waller. 


ST A 


"Tis gold fo pure, 
It cannot bear the ftarmp without allay. 
2. A mark fet on any thing ; impreffion. 
That facred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his amp, makes bafeft metals pais : 
->T were folly now a ftately pile to raifc, 
To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays. Dry4 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory; fome by an object af- 
ee the fenfes only; others, that have more than once 
offered themfelves, have yet been little taken notice of ; the 
mind, intent only on one thing, not fettling the ftamp deep 


Dryden. 


into itfelf. Locle. 
3. A thing marked or ftamped. 
The mere defpair of furgery he cures ; 
Hanging a golden /tamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Sa’ efreare. 


4. A picture cut in wood or metal ; a picture made by impreffion; 
acut; a plate. : 

At Venice they put out very curious /tamps of the feveral 
edifices, which are moft famous for their beauty and magni- 
ficence. Addifin, 

g. A mark fet upon things that pay cuftoms to the government. 
Indeed the paper fiamp 

Did very much his genius cranip ; 

And fince he could not fpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. Swift. 

6. = character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon. any. 
ing. 

The perfons here refleéted upon are of fuch a pecu ar Samp 
of impiety, that they feem formed into a kind of diabolical 

, fociety for the finding out new expcriments in vice. ~ South. 

Where reafon or fcripture is expreffed for any opinron, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; bat rt is not the flrength 
of our own perfuafions which can give it that /tamp. Locke. 

7. Authority ; currency; value derived from any fuffrage or 
atteftation. j 

Of the fame ftamp is that which is obtruded upof# us, that 
an adamant fufpends the attraction of the loadftone. Brown. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo- 
rality, or the immorality, fo much as by the {amp that is fet 
upon °t by men of figure. L’ Ejftrange. 

8. Make; caft; form. 
If fpeaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt’ry, 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

fxs not a foldier of this feafon’s /tamp 

Should go fo generatcurrent through the world. Shke/p, 

When one man of an exemplary improbity charges another 
of the ie rae in a court of juftice, he lies under the dif- 
advantage of a ftrong fufpicion. LE’ Eftrange. 

Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of 
fa&t, he gives him the lye in every look ; but if one of his 
own fiamp fhould tell him thatthe king of Sweden would be 
fuddenly at Perth, he hugs himfelf at the good news. /ddifon. 

Sra’MPER. ». /: [from /temp.] An inftrument of pounding. 
From the ftamping-mill it_paffeth through the crazing-mill ; 
but of late times they moftly ufe wet fampers. Carew. 
STAN, am our refathers, was the termination of the’ 
fuperlative degree: fo Athel,tan, mott noble ; Betjtan, the beft; 
Leoffian, the deareft; Wiften, the wifeft; Duxftan, the 
higheft. Gibfon. 
Fo SFANCH. v. a. [eftancher, French ; fiagnare, Italian.] To 
ftop blood; to hinder from running. 

ron or a ftone, laid to the sah doth ftanch the bleeding 
of the nofe. ` Bacon, . 

OF veins of earth medicinal are terra Jemnia, terra figillata, 
communis, and bolus armenus ; whereof terra lemnia is the 
chief: tbe virtues of them are for curing of wounds, /tanch- 
ing of blood, and ftopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 

Leeches, inwardly taken, faften upon the veins, and occa- 
fion an effufion of blood, which cannot be eafily /tanched. 

Brotun’s Vulgar Errours. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and affay’d 
To ftanch blood by breathing of the vein. Dryden. 
Jo STANCH. v. n. To ftop. 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and imme- 

diately her ifue /tanched. ‘ ZL. viii. 44- 
STANCH. adj. [This feems to come from the verb.) 
1. Sound; fuch as will not run out. 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed by fome 
virtuofo, that fhall have /tancher veffels, and more snay 
days. oyle, 

2- Firm ; found of principle; trufty; hearty; determined. 

The ftanding abfurdity, without the belief of which no 

man is reckoned a ftanch churchman, is that there i9 a calf s- 


head club. Addifin. 
In politicks, I hear, you’re f/taxch, ena 
Direétly bent againft the French. Prior. 
Each fteunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, 
` Came whip and fpar. Pope. 
g. Strong}. 
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3. Strong ; not to be broken: 
If I knew 


What hoop’ would hold us /faunch from edge to edge 


©” th’ world, I weuld purfue it. Shake/peare. 
You will lofe their love: this is to be kept fanch, and 
Leche. 


carefully watched. - 
Sra‘NCHION. 2. f- [effangon, Pipers A prop; a fupport. 
Sr a‘NCHLESs. adj. (from fanch. ] ot to be ftopped. 
. * There grows, ; 
In my moft ill compos’d affection, fuch > 
A flanchle{s avarice, that, were I king,’ 
I fhould cut. off the nobles for their lands. 
Tə STAND. v. n. preterite Z flood, J have flood. [ yrandan; 
Gothick and Saxon; „faen, Dutch; fare, ` lealiaris effar, 
` Spanith ; fare, Latin. ] 
x. To be upon the feet; not to fit or lie down. 
2. To be not demolifhed or overthrown. 
What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to fand ? . 
3. To be placed as an edifice. 3 
This poet’s tomb _/feod on the other fide of Naples; which 
looks towards Vefuvio. _. Aaddifon. 
4. To remain ereét; not to fall. 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 
And fiery foaming fteeds.: what food, recoil’d 
©’erweary’d, through the faint fatanick hoft 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris’d 
Fled ignominious. 


g. To become erect. . 
‘The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 


Black bloody drops diftill’"d upon the ground : 
Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror /food ; 
Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. — Dryden. 
. Her hair jood. up; convulfive rage pofiefs’d 
Her trembling limbs. ° ; Dryden. 
‘6. To ftop; to halt; not to go forward. 


Milton. 


AGilton. 


: The leaders, havi charge from you to fand, 
Will not go off until they .hear you fpeak. Shakefp. 
5 Sun in Gideon fand, ` 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon.- Milton. 
Mortal, who this forbidden path - 
In arms prefum’ft to tread, I charge thee /fand, 
N! Dryden. 


And tell thy naş- a 
To be at a ftationary point without progrefs or regreffion. 
‘This nation of Sp: 
other flates of Chriftendom fend at à dtay. - 
Immenfe the pow’r, immenf were the demand 5 


J- 


Bacon. 


. Say, at what part of nature will they /land ? Pope. 
8. To be in a ftate of. firmaeis, not vacillatiqn. ; 
Commonwealths by virtue ever /food. Davies. 
Free in thine own arbitrement it Ties. Milton. 
, My mind on its own centre ftands wnmov’'d,. 
And ttable as the fabrick of the world, = S 
Rropt on oman n i ; defe Dryden. 
To be in an of refiftamce or nce. l 
Se Secing Kow lothly o Sage ood 
To his unnat’ purpo p Me in ! mojon 
ith his prepare e charges home . 
eaid Be - Shake/peare. 


My unprovided bady. _ : Sm irae a oe 

i. Drom enemies heav’n kap your majefty ; `“ 
. And when.they fand agair 

10., To bein a ftate of hoftility ; to keep the grou 


nd. 

he would prefently yield, #atbarofia promifed to let him 
teas butif he fhou a Rand upon his defence, ‘he csr 
Knolles. 


granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
D . viil. II. 


4 -fand for their life. 
ani te often conftrained to fand alone Ee tne ftrength 
Browns Preface te Vulgar Errours. 


It was by the fword they fhould die, if they ficod upon de- 
Flayward. 


= make him .xrepent his foolifh hardinefs. — 
‘The. king 


Wee are often 
of dpinion. 
fence; and by the halter, if they fhould yield. 

11. Not'to. yield; mot:to fly; not to give way- 


WV ho before him food io to it? for the Lord brought his 
. ae Ecclus xlvi. 3. 

that ye may be able to 
' Eph. vi. 11. 


Their lives and fortunes were put in fafety, yaa, they 
£ acon. 


enemies unto him. 
: Put on the whole armour of God, 
Stand againft the wiles of the devil. 


vod to it.or ran away-. 


7 > tt fi . ; b 
12. To fay 5 ely waid /fand the flyers halted a little. G/arend. 


_At the foldierly w 
sm To be placed with regard to rank or order. 


- iauids endued with this quality of relaxing, warm 
Arnongé liquids a ja á Arbuthnot. 


mind, were it ftudied 


at facred charity which it teaches: let 
Te. Watts. 


ands firit. . 

w oio would ouy enlarge’. the 

with- that freedom and.t : 

this therefore fand always. chief. 

z4. .To remain in the prefent ftate. 
If meat make my brother offend, 

d: deth. ` 

wa a n d knaves fhould be`fo vain 


That fots an 
To wifh their vile refemblanee may remain 5 


Ne CXXXVII 


Shake/p. 


‘x9. To Have a 


in runs a race ftill of empire, when all - 


yo ed èA 7 fi 


I will eat no flefh while ` 
x Goer. viii. 13- 


And fiand recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future gare a libel or a jeft. Dryden: 

15- [&far, Spanifh.] To bein any particular ftate; to be: em- 
phaucally exprefied. g 


` The fea, | 
Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to fand; 
Divided. M4iltch. 
Accomplith what your figns forefhow : 
I fand refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. Dryden: 
He ftruck the fnakes, and food again 
New fex’d, and ftrait recover’d into man. Addifon: 


They expect to be favoured, who fand not pofiefled of any 
ohe of thofe gn na ai that belonged to him. . 4tfertrry., 
Some middle prices fhew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands food, in regard to thofe of our owncountry. Aró. 
God, who fées all things intuitively, does not want thefe 
helps: he neither_ffands in need of logick nor ufes it. Baker. 
Perfians and Greeks like turns ot nature found, 
And the world’s victor food fubdu’d by found. Pepe. 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being di- 
concerted by littlé occafions, frame their malignant fables ac-. 
cordingly, and fand detected by it, a by an evident mark of 
ignorance. - | Pope: 
16. Not to become void ; to remain in force. : 
God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe feritence in 
matters of controverfy he ordained fhould /fand, oftentimes 


would be deceived. Fiooker. 
'A thing within my bofomi tells me, 
‘That. no conditions of our peate can fand. Shakefp: 


L will punifh you, that ye may know that my words ‘fhall 
furely fand againft you for evil. ‘Fer. xliv. 29. ` 
y mercy will I keep for him; and my covenant fhall fiand 

faft. with him. ' i Pf. lxxxix. 28. 

17. Toconfift; to‘have its bein 

That could not make him that did the fervice perfe&t, as 

pertaining tó'the confcience; which flood only in meats and 

drinks. ies i , Fieb.ix. 10. 
18. To be with refpe& to terms of a contract. 

The sly, fiand ata cettain wages, Garew. 

ace. 


or effence. 


‘it fand 
- ‘Within the eye of honour, be affured 
My purfe,: my perfon, my extremeft means; 
Lie all uplock’d to your ocoafions. 
i My very enemy’s dog, 
Ferre. he had bit me, fhould have food that night 
Againit my fire. 3 _ Shakefpeare. 
A philofopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of his friends, that _/food by, faid; Methinks 
you were not like youtfelf laft day in argument with the em- 
' peror; I could have arifwered better myfelf. Why, faid the 
philofopher, would you have me contend with him that com- 
mands thirty legions? Bacon: 
This excellent man, who food. not upon the advant 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. ~ Glarendon. 
Chariots wing’d 
From th’ armoary of Gods where fand of ald 


Shake/pi 


M yriads. ` Ai tot te 
We make all our addrefles to the promifes, hig -and carefs 
them, and in the interim let the commands //afd by ne+ 
“pleated. Mer É ecay S Piety. 
20. To bein any ftate at the time prefent. 
Oppreit nature fleeps : 
This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken feénfess 
Which Jand in hard cure. Shakefpeare: 
So it ands; and this I fear at laft, 
Hume's knavery will be the dutchefs” wreck. Shake/p. 
Our company affembled, I faid, My dear fri > how us” 
ACOTE 


know ourfelves, and'how it _/fandeth- with us. ` 
Gardiner was made king’s folicitor, and the patent, formerly 
granted to Saint-John, /ed-revoked. Clarendon: 
Why fand we longer fhivéring under fears? Milton: 
As things now fand with us, we have no power tg do good 
after that illuftrious manner our Saviour did. Galamy. 
21. To be in a permanent ftate. 
` The broil doubtful long /žod; 
As two fpent fwimmers that do, cling together 
And choke their art. 
- I in thy perfevering fhal rejoices 
And all the. bleft fand fait. 
a2. To be with regard to condition ‘or fortune. 
. I Jand in need of one whofe ories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. 
23. To have any particular refpect. .- al 
Fiere ftood he eg dark, his ae Bom ‘out; 
Mumbling of wic charms, conj’ring the moott = 
To ands aufpicious miftrefs. Shakefpeare. 
An utter upfuitablenefs difobedience has to tht. retation 
which man neceffarily /2ands in towards his Maker. South. 
24. To be without aétion. i 
25. To depend; to reft ; to be fupported. 
This reply /2andeth = by conjectures. - 
25 


”* Shake/peares: 
Aihen: 


Dryden: 


mat 
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T'he prefbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to declare their 
opinion in the former point, fand upon the latter only. Sanderf- 
He that will know, muft by the connexion of the proofs 
fe- the truth and the ground it /žazds on. Locke. 
26. To be with regard to ftate of mind. i 
Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be ftill. Pfal. iv. 4. 
I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for I fiend in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 
27. To fucceed; to be acquitted ; to be fafe. 
Readers, by whofe judgment I would //and or fall, would 
mot be fuch as are acquainted only with the French and Jta- 
lian criticks. Addifon. 
28. To be with refpe& to any particular. 
Cæfar entreats, 
Not to confider in what cafe thou /frand’/# 
Further than he is Cæfar. 
To heav’n I do appeal, 
I have lov’d my king and common-weal ; 
As for my wife, I know not how it /fands. 
29. To be refolutely of a party. 
The caufe mutt be prefumed as good on our part as on theirs, 
till it be decided wio have /ford for the truth, and who for er- 
rour. Fiooker. 


Shakepeare. 


Shake/p. 


Shall we found him? 
I think, he will /fand very {trong with us. Shake/p. 
Who will rife up or fand up for me againft the workers of 
iniquity ? Pfalm xciv. 16. 
30. “lo be in the place; to be reprefentative. 
Chilon faid, that kings friends and favourites were like caft- 
ing counters; that fometimes //ood for one, fometimes ie ten. 
. acon. 
I will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names fand for 
the fame thing, or really include one another. Locke. 


‘Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to fand 
for a thoufand.,. Locke. 


31- To remain; to be fixed. 
Watch ye, fand faft in the faith, quit you like men, be 
ftrone. , 1 Cor. xvi. 13- 
Tow foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft ! 
M eafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 
‘Till time fand fix’d. 
32. To hold a courfe. 
Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince! 
From the fame parts of heav’n his navy //ends, 
To the fame parts on earth his army lands. 
Full for the port the Ithacenfians fand, 
And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. 
33- To have direétion towards any local point. 
‘The wand did not really fand to the metals, when placed 
under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. 
34. To offer as a candidate. | 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


He flood to be ele&ied one of the proétors for the univer- ' 


fity. 
35- To place himfelf; to be placed. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that fand in better place, 
Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakefpeare. 
He was commanded by the duke to /fand afide and expect 
his anfwer. Knolles. 
I food between the Lord and you, to fhew you the Lord’s 
word. Deuter. v. 5. 
Stand by when he is going- Swift. 
36. To ftagnate; not to flow. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water.of Pomptina ftands. 
37- To be with refpect to chance. ; 
Yourfelf, renowned prince, then /toed as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on, 
For my affeCtion. Shake/peare. 
Each thinks he /tends faireft for the great lot, and that he 
is poffeffed of the golden number. ; . Mddifon. 
He was a gentleman of confiderable praétice at the bar, and 
cod fair for the firt vacancy on the bench. Wes 
To remain fatisfied. 


Sanderfon. 


Dryden. 


3¢- 


wife’s frailty, yet I cannot putoff my opinion fo cafily. Shak. 
39- To be without motion. aa . ; 
Ill tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops with- 
al.— Whom /fands it till withal?—-With lawycrs in the va- 
cation; for they fleep between term and term, and then they 
perceive not how time moves. Shake/p. 
40. To make delay. : 
They will fufpeét they fhall make but fmall progrefs, if, 
in the books they read, they muft frend to cxamine and un- 
ravel every argument, | _ Locke. 
41..To infiit; to dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. 
‘To ftand upon every point, and be curious in particulars, 
belongeth to the firft author of the ftory. 2 Adaccab. ii. 30. 
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‘Though Page be a fecure fool, and /tand fo firmly on his 


S TA 


It is fo plain that it needeth 
42. T o be expofed. 
Have l lived to 

of Englith. 


not to be jftesd upon. Bacon; 


Jtand in the taunt of one that makes fritters 


43- ie perfift; to perfevere. Salefpeurs, 
ever fiand in a lie when thou art accufed 

and make amends. ER OREN Tolan 

The emperor /tending upon the advanta ’ ha 


ge he had gor by the 


feifure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Guliver s Trave:s. 


Hath the prince a ful! commifiion, 
To hear, and abfolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we fhall ftand upon? 
44- To perfiftin a claim. 
It remains, 

To gratify his noble fervice, that 

Hath thus /icod tor his country. 
45- To adhere; to abide. 

Detpair would stand to the fword, 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 
46. Tobe confiftent. : 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly afk, the fame 
fhall they receive, fo far as may /texd witb the glory of God 
and their own everlafting good; unto either of which ir is no 
virtuous man’s purpofe to itek any thing prejudicial. Afooker 

Some iniftances of fortune cannot yiaend with fome others ; 
but if you defire this, you muít lofe that. Taylor. 

It /tood with reaton that they fhould be rewarded liberal] , 
out of their own labours fince they received pay. . Daevien 

i youth and ċlofe application will hardly fiand to- 
gether. , Felton, 

47- To STAND by. To fupport; to defend; not to defert. iji 

The afs hoped the dog would /tand by him, if fet- upon by 
the wolf. > : LY Lytrange. 

If he meet with a repulfe we muft throw off the fox’s fkin 
and put on the lion’s: come, gentlemen, you'll /tand by me. 

l Drydens Spanifh Friar. 

Our good works will attend and frand by us at the hour of 
death. Calamy, 

48. To STAND by. Tobe prefent without being an actor. 
Margaret’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads, 
For /tanding by when Richard kill’d her fon. Shakefp, 
49. YoSranp sy. To repofe on; to reft in. 
The world is inclined to /tand sy the Arundelian marble. 
l Pope's Effay on omer. 
509. To STAND for. To propofe one’s felf A o Al a 

How many fiand for confulfhips?—three; but ’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Shake/peare. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign on their 
liberties when he /tood for the confulfhip, it was but juft that 
they fhould give him a repulfe. Dennis. 

51- Zə STAND fir. To maintain; to profefs to fupport. 

“Thofe which /tood Jor the prefbytery thought their caufe had 


more fympathy with the difcipline of Scotland, than the hie- 
rarchy of England. 


Shakefp. 


S bakefp. 


Daniel. 


Bacon. 
Freedom we all /tand for. , Ben. Jobnjon. 
52. To STAND of- To keep at a diftance. ; 
Stand off, and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 
53- To STranp ef Not to comply. 
Stand no more eff, 
But give thyfelf unto my fick defires. Shake/peare, 
54- To SranDd ef. To forbear friendfhip or intimacy. - 
Our bloods pour’d altogether 
Would quite confound diflinction ; yet fiend of 
In differences fo mighty. Shake/peare. 


Such behaviour frights away friendfhip, and makes it ftand 
off in diflike and averfion. Collier of Friendpip. 
‘Though nothing can be more honourable'‘than an acquaint- 
ance with God, we /tand off from it, and will not be tempted 
to embrace it. Atterbury. 


55. Tə STanpd of To have relief; to appear protuberant or 
prominent, i 
Picture is beft when it frandeth off, as if it were carved; 
and {culpture is beft when it appeareth fo tender as if it were. 
painted ; when there is fuch a foftnefs in the limbs, as_if not 
a chifcl had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn 
ang ftroaked them in oil. ; Potton, 
56. To STAND out. To hold refolution; to hold a poft; not 
to yield a point. 
King John hath reconcil’d 
Himfclf to Rome; his fpirit is come in, 
That fo jicod out againit the holy church, Shake. 
Pomtinius knows not you, ave. 
While you fiand out upon thefe traiterous terms. Ben. Fobn/. 
Let not men flatter themfelves, that though they find it 
difficult at prefent to combat and ftand cut again{ft an ill pra- 
ctice; yet that old age would do that for them, which they 
in their youth could never find in their hearts to do for them- 
felves.. South, 
Scarce can a good natured man refufe a.compliance with 


the folicitations of his company, and _/tand out againft the rai- 


lery of his familiars. Rogers. 


57° Te 
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57. Zo STAND out. Not to comply; to fecede. 
Thou fhalt fee me at lullus’” face: 
What, art thou tiff? /tand’/t cut? Shake/p. 
If the ladies will {rand out, let them remember that the jury 
is not all agreed. Dryden. 
58. To STAND out. “To be prominent or protuberant. 
Their eyes fiand cut with fatnefs. Pf. \xxiii. 7. 
59- To STAND to. To ply; to perfeverc.. 
Palinurus, cry’d aloud, 
What gufts of weather from that gath’ringe cloud 
My thoughts prefage! ere that the tempeft roars, 
Stand to your tackles, mates, and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 
60. To STAND to. To remain fixed in a purpofe; to abide 
by a contract or affertion. 
He that will pafs his land, 
As I have mine, may fet his hand 
And heart unto this deced, when he hath read ; 
And make the purchafe fpread 
To both our goods if he fre it will /tand. Herbert. 
I ftill /tand to it, that this is his fenfe, as will appear from 
the defign of his words. Stillingfleet. 
As I have no reafon to /tand tothe award of my enemies ; 


fo neither dare I truft the partiality of my friends. Dryden, 
.61. To STAND under. To undergo; to fuftain. 
If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot /tand under them. Shake/peare. 


62. To STAND up. “To arifein order to gain notice. 
When the accufers /toodup, he brought none accufation of 
fuch things as I fuppofed. és xxv. 18. 
63. To STAND. up. To make a party. 
When we /tood up about the corn, he himfelf ftuck not to 


call us the many-hcad monfter. Shake/peare. 
64. To STAND upon. To concern; to intereft. 
. Does it not fiand me now upon ? Shate/p. 


The king knowing well that it /tood him upon: by how 


much the more he had hitherto protracted the time, by fo 

much the fooner to dilfpatch with the rebcls. Bacon. 
It ffands me much upon 

T? enervate this objection. Hudibras. 


Does it not /fand them upon, to examine upon what grounds 

they prefume it to bea revelation from God. Locke. 
65. To STAND upo. To value; to take pride. 

-= Men /tand very much upon the reputation of their under- 
ftandings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools: the 
beft way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Til/or/fon. 

We highly efteem and ftund much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceftors but our bodies; and it 
is ufeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex- 


amples. Ray. 
66. To STAND upon: To infift. 
A rafcally, yea—forfooth, knave, to beara gentleman in 
hand, and then /tumd upon fecurity. Shakefp. 
To STAND. wv. a. 
1. To endure; to refift without flying or yielding. 
None durft fiand him : 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. Shake/p. 


Love /tood the fiege, and wou’d not yield his breaft. Dryd. 
Oh ! had bounteous heav’n 
Beítow’d Hippolitus on Fhædra’s arms, 
So had I /tood the fhock of angry fate. 
That not for fame, ‘but virtue’s better end, 
He /tood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. ; 
2. To await ; to abide; to fuffer 
Bid him difband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick cenfure, 
And /řand the judgment of a Roman fenate. 
3- To keep; to maintain: with ground. 
‘Turning at the length, he /tozd his ground, 
And mifs'd his friend. 
STAND. a. f: (from the verb. 
1. A ftation ; .a place where one waits ftanding. 
I have found you-out a /tand moit fit, 
Where you may have fuch ’vantage on the duke, 
Hc fhall not pats you. Shake/peare. 
In this covert will we make a /tand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shake/p. 
Milton, 


Smith. 


Pope. 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 


Theu from his lofty /tewd on that high tree, 
Down he alights among the fportful herds. 
‘lhe princely hierarch 

In their bright /tazd there left his pow’rs, to feize ; 

Poffcffion of the garden. Milton. 

‘The male bird, whilft the hen is covcring her eggs, genc- 
rally takes his /lend upon a neighbouring bough and diverts 
her with his fongs during her fitting. i Addifon. 

I took my /tumd upon an eminence which was appointed 
for a general rendezvous of thefe female carriers, to look into 
their teveral ladings. Addifon. 

Three perfons entered into a confpiracy to affaffinate Timo- 
leon, as he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple ; 
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in order ee it they took their feveral /tands in the moft cone 
venient places. Addi fone 
When juft as by her fiand Arfaces paft; oe 
The window by defign or chance fell down, 
And to his view expos’d her bluthing beauties. 
The urchin from his private ftand 
‘Took aim, and fhot with all his ftrength. 
2. Rank; poft; ftation. 
Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a /fand; I mean not to defcend. 
3. A ftop; a halt. . 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 
If any air of mufick touch their ears, 
You fhall perceive them make a muttal fand; 
‘Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. Shakefp. 
‘The earl of Northampton followed the horfe fo clofely, 
that they made a /fand, when he furioufly charged and routed 


Rowe. 


Swt/t. 


Danicl. 


them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting foul came back, 

‘I’ ‘infpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a doubtful fiend, 

Hov’ring like expiring flame, 

‘That mounts and falls by turns. Dryden 
At every turn fhe made a little fand, 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 

To draw the rofe. Dryden? 


4. Stop; interruption. 

‘The greateft part of trade is driven by young merchants, 
upon borrowing at intereft; fo as, if the ufurer either call in, 
or keep back his money, there will enfue prefently a great 
Jiand of trade. ; Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of bodies would 


be at an end, and nature at a perfect fiand. WF codward. 
5- Lhe act of oppofing. 
e are come off 
Like Romans; neither foolifh in our fiands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakefp. 


G. Higheft mark; ftationary point; 
motion is regreffive. 
Our fons but the fame things can wifh and do, 
Vice is at ftand and at the higheft flow: 
‘Then, fatire, fpread thy fails; take all the winds can blow. 
Dryden. 
In the beginning of fummer the days are at a frand, with 
little variation of length or fhortnefs; becaufe the diurnal 
variation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a 
{piral. Dryden. 
The fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath continucd at a 
Stand, without confiderable variation. Bentley. 
7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 
Every part of what we would, 
Mutt make a ftand at what your highnefs will. 
When fam’d Varelft this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchfav’d the growing work to view ; 
Finding the painter’s icience at a /tend, 
`The goddefs {natch’d the pencil from his hand: 
And finifhing the piece, fhe {miling faid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne’er fhall fade. 
8. Difficulty; perplexity; embaraffment; hefitation. 


point from which the next 


Shake/p- 


Priors 


A fool may fo far imitate the mien of a wife man, as at 
firft to put a body to a ftand what to make of him. 
7 L’ Eftrange. 


The well-fhap’d changeling is a man, has a rational foul, tho” 
it appear not: this is paít doubt. Make the cars a little longer, 
then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and 
then you are ata /tand. - Locke. 

Q. A frame or table on which veffels are placed. 
Such fquires are only fit for country towns, 

To ftink of ale, and duit a ftand with clowns; 

Who, to be chofen for the land’s protectors, 

Tope and get drunk before the wife ecle€tors. Dryden. 

After fupper a ftand was brought in, with a brafs veffel full 
of wine, of which he that pleas’d might drink; but no li- 
quour was forced. Dryden. 

STANDARD. n. f [eftendart, French.] 
1. An enfign in war, particularly the enfign of the horfe. 
is armies, in the following day, 


On thofe fair plains their ffendards proud difplay. Fairfax. 
Ereét the /tandard there of ancient night, 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Ailton. 


_ Behold Camillus loaded home, 
With Standards well redcem’d and forcign foes o’ercome. 


Dr) den. 
To their common /tandard they repair; 
The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. Dryden: 
2. [From ftand.] That which is of undoubted authority; that 
which is the teft of other things of the fame kind. 
The dogmatift gives the lie-to all diffenting apprehenders, 
and proclaims his judgment the fitteft intellectual /fandard. 
Glanville. 
The 


STA 


The heavenly motions are more ftated than the terreftrial 
models, and are both originals and /tandards, Fiolder. 
T hefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
ftandards ; for ftandard meatures muit be certain and fixed. 
l fdolder on Time. 

When people have brought the queftion of right and wrong 

to a falfe ftandard, there follows an envious malevolence. 
LL’ Ejtrange- 

- The Romans made thofe times the /ftandard of thcir wit, 
when they fubdued the world. . Sprat. 
From thefe ancient /tandards I defcend to our own hiftori- 
ns. Felton. 
When I fhall propofe the ftandard whereby I give judg- 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and mea- 
fure of it. j Woodward. 
The court, which ufed to be the /tandard of propriety, and 
correétnefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the worit fchool in 


England for that accomplifhment. Swift. 
Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame, 
By ‘her juft /tandard which is ftill the fame. Pope. 


3. That which has been tried i Sear proper teft. 
The Englifh tommue, if refined to a certain ftandard, per- 


haps might be fixed for ever. Swift. 
In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth 5 
Imprint on ev’ry aét its /tandard-worth. Prior. 


4. A fettled rate. 
- (Phat precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the /taxdard: Locke. 
The device of King Henry VII. was profound jim making 
farms of a /iandard, that is maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubject to live in convenient plenty. 
- Bacon. 


A ftandard might be made, under which no horfe fhould be | 


ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of horfes. Temp. 

By the prefent ffandard of the coinage, fixty two fhillings 

is coined out of one pound weight of filver. Arbuthnot. 
5. A ftanding ftem or tree. : 

A ftandard of a damaík rofe with the root on, was fet up- 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the /tandard being more than two foot above it. 

: Bacon's Natural Fiifory. 

Plant fruit of all forts and /tandard, mural, or fhrubs which 
lofe their leaf. : Evelyn. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits; fome /tandards, fome againft walls. Temple. 

STA/NDARDBEARER. 7. f. [ ftandard and bear. ] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 
-They fhall be as when a /tandardbearer fainteth. Jfa. x. 18. 

Thele are the /tandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwaifs and fquires who carry the imprefles of the giants or 
knights. i Spectator. 

STA'’NDCROP. 2. /. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Sta’NDEL. 2. f. (from /ftand.] A tree of long ftanding. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely /lande/ of 

their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Fowel. 
STA‘NDER. 2. { . [from /tand. ] 
1. One who ftands. 
2. A tree that has toom long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beafts ; and alio the faireft /tanders of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. Afcham. 

3. STANDER y. One prefent; a mere fpectator. 
Explain fome ftatute of the land to the /randers by. £Looker. 
I would not be a ftander by to hear 
. My fovercign miftrefs clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken. 


Shakey 
--When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is 


ftanders by to curtail his oaths. Shake/peare. 
The -ftanders by fee clearly this event, 

All parties fay, they’re fure, yet all diffent. Denham. 

The /ianders by fufpected her to be a duchcis. Addifon. 

Sra‘nDeRGRASs. z. f. An herb. ‘ Ainjworth. 


Sra‘NDING. part. adj. [from /tend.] 
1. Settled ; eitablifhed. Sa 
Standing armies have the place of fubjects, and the govern- 
ment depends upon the contended and diicontended hu:zours of 


the foldiers. | Tempie. 
I.augh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny, 
And all the /tending army of the fky. Dryden. 


Money being looked upon as the /tanding meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it as a /tending meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not fo. _ Locke. 

Such a one, by pretending to diftinguifh himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a /tanding object of raillery. AAddijon. 

The common /tavding rules of the gofpel are a more power- 


ful means of conviétion than any miracle. Atrerbury. 
Great /tanding miracle that heav’n affign’d ! 
*Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 


2. Lafling; not tranfitory. a 
‘The landlord had fwelled his body to a' prodigious fize, and 


not for any” 
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worked up his complexion to a /tanding crimfon by his zea). 


; Addi fon’ s. 
3. las psi 3 not running. al a as 
e turned the wildernefs into a fienmdine water. P ii 
g p -s mane their Rosle fhrink aiii 
rom /tanding lake to tripping ebb. i 
4- Placed on ex.” isi ane 
: ‘There’s his chamber, 
His ftanding bed and truckle bed. Shakefp 


STA‘’NDING. n. /. [from /tand.] 


1. Continuance; long pofieflion of an office, charaéter, or 


place. 
Nothing had been more eafy than to co d 
along Standing. á pia gaa 


- Although the ancients were of apinion that Egypt was for- 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as long a 
Standing as any upon the continent of Africa. IF oodward. 

I pii your MOR poe enabled you to have continued long- 
er in the univérfity, ti ou were of ten years IRE a F 
2. Station; place =o (aad ta. 2 iii SNN 
Such ordnance as he brought with him, becaufe it was fit- 
ter for fervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch little /tandings. z Knolles 
Hiis coming is in ftate, 1 will provide you.a good Standing to 
fee his entry. sf 


acon. 

.3- Power to ‘itand. 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no fanding. Pal. Ixix. 
4- Rank; condition, 

How this grace 

Speaks his own /ffanding ? what a mental power 

‘his eye fhoots forth? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. Shake/peare. 


5. Samperinon fi ge gh . 
is former ftahding for a proétor’s place, and being di 
pointed, muft prove much dlfplesGing, ji r arsa í 
STANDISH. 7. f. [ /tand and a:/b.] A cafe for pen and ink.. 
A grubftreet patriot does not write to fecure, but get fome- 
thing: fhould the government be overturned he has’ no 
to lole but an old Jrandif/b. Addifon 
I bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large filver fiandifb, con- 
fitting of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. Swift, 
STANG. A k [y<wnz, Saxon.) A perch. 
Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half'a /tang 
and the talleft tree appeared.to be feven feet high. A 
SranDp. adj. Weak; worn out. 
Diggon, I am fo ftiff and fo fran&, . 
‘That unneth I may ftand any more, 
And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 


. 


Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenfer. 
STANK. “Ibe preterite of /tind. 
‘The fifth in the river died, and the river /fané. £xod. vii, 


Stra‘ nnarRy. adj. [from /ftannumy, 
tinworks. = 
A fteward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
are termed /tannary courts, of the Latin /tammum, and hold plea 
of action of debt or trefpafs about white or black tin. Carew. 
STANZA. n.f. [f/tanza, Ital. france, Fr.] A number of lines 
regularly adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as<contfains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. -Stanza is 
originally a room of a houfe, and came to flignify’a fubdivi- 
fion of a poem; a ftaff. ; 
Horace confines himfelf ftriétly to one fort of verfe or ftanza 
in every ode. Drayton. 
In quatrains, the laft line of the franza is to be confidered 


Latin. ] Relating to the 


in the compofition of the firft. Dryden, 
Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault, 
And each exalted /fanze teems with thought. Pope. 
STa‘pre. n. {/. [e/iape, Fr. igs Dutch. ] 
x. A fettled mart, an eftablifhed empdrium. 
A Staple of romance and lies,’ ° i 
Falfe tears, and real perjurics. Prior. 


The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having been 
the /tapie of the Indian ‘trade. . Arbuthnot, 
Tyre, Alexander the Great facked, and eftablifhing the 
fiaple at Alexandria, made the greateft revolution in trade that 
ever was known. " Arbuthnot. 
2. I know not the meaning in the following pafflage. `’ 
: Henry If. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, al- 
lowing them one /taple, and two puncheons ata rate. Camden. 
STAPLE. adj. (from the noun.) 
1. Settled; eftublifhed in commerce. 
Some Enghih wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of fpungy toftnefs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worfe ware our /iaple trade. Dryden, 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writer would not folicit to work under fuch 
matters, who will take off their ware at their own rates, 
trouble not themielves to examine whether it be /tap/e or no? 

Swift, 
STAPLE, 
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srariec. ».f. [j <apu’, Saxons a prop.] A loop of iron; a 
bur bent and driven in at both ends, 


I have feen f/2ples of doors and wails born. Peacham. 
The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos’d : 

The bolr, obedient to the filken cord, 

To the ttrong frap/e's inmoft depth reftor'’d, 

Secur’d the vzives. Popes 


STAR. = [rzconra, Saxon; ferre, Dutch.] 
3. One cf the luminous bodies that appear in the nocturnal fky. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 

Fillop the ftars ; . 

Murdering impofñbility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shake/peare- 

When an aftronomer ufes the word /ar in its ftrict fenfe, it 
is applied oniy to the fixt fers; butin a large fenfe it includes 
the planets. Watts. 

Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 

Heaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates ; 

‘Th’ included fpirit ferving the far deck’d figns, 

The living work in conftant motions winds. Hakewill, 

As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And thape /er bright, appear’d. Liilton. 
2. The pole-ftar. 

Well, if you be not tura’d Turk, there is no more failing 

by. the flar. Shakefpeare. 
3. Configuration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortunc. 
From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 

A pair of far croft lovers take their life. Shakcfpeare. 

We are apt tw do amifs, and lay the blame upon our /fars 
or fortune. - ; L Efirange. 

4- A mark of reference; an afterifk. 

Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, note with a mar inal 

fiar. ft kF arts. 
Star of Bethlehem n. Sf: [arnithogalem, Latin.] A plant. 

The chara&ters are: it hath a lily-flower, compofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, whofe centre is pofiefled by 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to a roundifh fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifh feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs.from {piderwort. Adiller. 

Sra‘’RAPPLE. 2.f. A plant. 

It hath an open bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, 
and cut into feveral fegments towards the top; from whole 
cup-arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomesa globular or 
clive-fhaped foft flefby fruit, inclofing a ftone of the fame 
fhaps. “This plant grows in the warmeft parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and “has a ftrait fmooth ftem, re- 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a fhining green colour on their upper fides, but. of a ruffet 
colour underneath: from the fetting on of the footitalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is about the fize of a large 
apple, and of the fame fhape. Miller- 

STA‘RBOARD 2./. [yp-ceonbond, Saxon.] Is the right-hand 
fide of the fhip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 

On fhipboard the mariners will not leave their farboard and 
larboard, becaufe fome.one accounts it gibrifh. Bramb, 

STARCH. rv. f [from farc, Teutonick, ftiff.] A kind of vif- 


cous matter made of fower or potatoes, with which linen is 
ftiffened, and.was formerly coloured. 
: Has he 
Diflik’d your yellow farch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exa*tly Frenchified. Fletcher. 
With farcé thin laid on, and the fkin well ftretched, pre- 
Peacham. 


_pare your ground. 
To STARCH. U. a. [from the noun.] To ftiffen with ftarch. 
Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 
Set off with kerchief _ffarch’d and pinners clean. 
Sra’RCHAMBER. -fl [ camera /lellata, Latin. ] 
criminal court of equity. Now abolifhed. 

I'll make a farchaméer matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falftaffs, he fhall not abufe Robert Shallow, efq- Shake/f. 

Sra’/RCHED. adj. [from /farch.]} 
x. Sriffened with ftarch. 
2. Stiff; precife; formal. 

Does the Gofpel any where prefcribe a arched fqueezed 
countenance, a itiff formal gait, or a fingularity of man- 
ners ? Swift. 

STARE ESE nz. f. [from /farch. ] One whofe trade is to 

arch. 

STa‘’RCHLY. adv. [from flarch.] Stiffly; precifely. 
STA/RCHNESS. 1.f. [trom_f/farch.] Stiffnefs; precifenefs. 

Jo STARE. v. n. [ypzanian, Saxon; /ferren, Dutch. ] 

1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, :mpudence, 

confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. 
Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 
So many gazer-, as on her do fare, 


Gey. 
A kind of 


Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenfer. 
Their faring eyes, {parkling with fervent fire, 

And ugly fhapes, did nigh the man difmay, 

That, were it not for fhame, he would retire. Spenfer. 
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Look not big, nor Jare nor fret: 
T will be matter of what is mine own. 


Shake/pearés 


They were never fatisfied with /faring upon their mafts, 
fails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 
I hear 

The tread of many feet fteering this way 3 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to flare 

Ac my affliction, and perhaps ť infult. Milton. 
A fatyr that comes frarixg from the woods, 

Muft not at firft fpeak like an orator. Wailers 
And while he fares around with ftupid eyes, 

His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden. 


What do’ft thou make a fhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free? z 
Stark faring mad, that thou fhould’ft tempt the fea? Dyd. 
Struggling, and wildly faring on the fkies 


With fearce recover’d fight. Dryden. 
Trembling the mifcreant ftood 5 
He fiar’d and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 
Break out in crackling flames to fhun thy fnare, 
Or hifs a dragon, ora tyger fare. Dryden, 
W hy do’ft thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To fare me into ftatue ? Dryden: 


I was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my ways 
and flared me out of my refolution. Addifon. 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the fhoulder, 
and fared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiftler relaxed his fibres. Addifort. 

Narciffa 
Has paid a tradefman once, to make him _/are. Pope. 
God. ! fhall the ravifher difplay your hair, 
While the fops envy and the ladies fare. 
Through nature and through art fhe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubjeé&t chang’d = 

In vain; her bearers had no fhare 

In all the fpoke, except to fare. 

2. To STARE in the face. To be undeniably evident. 

Is it pofiible for people, without fcruple to offend againft 
the Jaw, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that fares them in the face, whilft they are breaking it? Lockes 

3. To ftand out. 
Take off all the faring ftraws and jaggs in the hive, and 


y ox Opes 


Swift. 


make them fmooth. Nflortirmers. 
STARE. n /. [from the verb.] 
I. Fixed look. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll’d im his head 
And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red 
He look’d a lion with a gloomy fare, 
And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hairs Drydene 


2e [Sturnus, Latin.] Starling. A bird. 
Sra’RER, 2. /. [from ffare.] One who looks with fixed eyes. 


One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 

OFf ftupid farers, and of loud huzza’s. Popes 

Sra‘RFIsH. n. f. [far and fy.] A fifth branching out into 
feveral points. 

- This has a ray of one fpecies of aip eg flarfifh. Woodw. 

STARGAZER. 7. f. [Jlar and gaze.] aftronomer, or aftro- 


lozger. In contempt. 

et the aftrologers, the ffargazers, and the monthly prog- 

nofticators, ftand up and fave thee. . Jf- xlvii. 135 
A fargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfervations, 


ftumbled into a ditch. L Eftrange- 


Sra‘’RHAWK. n”. [> [affurs Latin.] A fort of hawk. inf. 
STARK. adj. [reenc, ytanc, Saxons fterck, Dutch.] 
xr. Stiff; ftrong; rugged. 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
W hofe fenfes all were ftraight benumed and /aré. Spenfer- 
Many a nobleman lies _fiark and {tiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shake/peare. 
The North is not fo fark and cold. Ben. Fobnfon. 


So foon as this {pring is become /faré enough, it breaks the 


cafe in two, and flings the feed. Derhbam. 
2. Deep; full- 
Confider the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole fenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Fohnfone 
3. Mere; fimple; plain; grofs. 
To turn fark fools, and fubjeéts fit ; 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. —_— ri 
OLLEET « 


He pronounces the citation fiark nonfenfe. 
STARK. adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the fignification of a 
word: as fark mad, mad in the higheft degree. It is now 
little ufed but in low language. 


Then are the beft but _//feré naught; for open fufpeating 


others, comes of fecret condemning themfelves. Sidneys 
The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d 
At flafhing beams of that fun-fhiny fhield, 
Became //aré blind, and all his fenfes dez’d, 
That down he tumbled. Spenfer. 
Men and women go fark naked. Abbot. 
25 Ç. He 


ST A 


The heavenly motions are more ftated than the terreftrial 
models, and arc both originals and /tandards. Fllolder. 
“I hefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
ftandards ; for ftandard meafures muft be certain and fixed- 
; Holder on Time. 

VVhen people have brought the queftion of right and wrong 

to a falfe ftandard, there follows an envious malevolence. 
L’ Ejtrange- 
- The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of thcir wit, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 
From thefe ancient /tandards I defcend to our own hiitori- 
ans. Felton. 
VWVhen I fhall propofe the /tamdard whereby I give judg- 
ment, any may cafily inform himitelf of the quantity and mea- 
fure of it. : hf coodward. 
The court, which ufed to be the /tamdard of propriety, and 
correctnefs of fpecch, ever fince continued the woril fchool in 


England for that accomplifhment. Sift. 
Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame, 
By her juft /tandard which is ftill the fame. Pope. 


3. That which has been tried by the proper teft. 
The Englifh to we, if refined to a certain ftandard, per- 
haps might be fixed for ever. Swift. 
In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth 5 
Imprint on ev’ry aét its /tendard-worth. 
4. A fettled rate. 
That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of cach denomination, is called the f/taxdard. Lo. ke. 
The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a /iandard, that is maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubjeé& to live in convenient plenty. 
- Bacon. 
A ftandard might be made, under which no horfe fhould be 
ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of horfes. Terp- 
By the pretent /fandard of the coinage, tixty two fhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of iilver. Arbuthnot. 
s. A ftanding ftem or tree. = 
A jtandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, w2s fet up- 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the /tandard being more than two foot above it. 
Bacon's Natural filftery- 
Plant fruit of all forts and /tandard, mural, or fhrubs which 
lofe their leaf. , $ Evelyn. 
In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits; fome /tandards, fome againft walls. Temple. 
STA’NDARDBEARER. ^. f. [ /tandard and bear. ] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 
-They fhall be as when a ftandardbearer fainteth. J/a. x. 18- 
Theile are the /tendardtearers in our contending armies, the 
dwaifs and fquires who carry the imprefies of the giants or 
knights. Speffator. 
Sta NDCROP. 2. f. An herb. Ainfocrth. 
STA’NDEL. 1. j: (from /ffand.] A tree of long ftanding.- 
The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely frande! of 
their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howe. 
STANDER. n.f: [from jtand.] 
1. One who ftands. 
2. A tree that has ftooslong.- 
The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beafts ; and allo the faireft /tanders of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. eee Aji bar. 
3. STANDER $y- One prefent; a mere fpećtator. 
Explain fome ftatute of the land to the randers by. FIocker. 
I would not be a ftander by to hear 
My fovercign miftrefs clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken. Shake 
-W hen a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for an 


Prior. 


fianders by to curtail his oaths. Shake/peare. 
The /randers by fee clearly this event, 

All parties fay, they're fure, yet all diffent. Denham. 

The /tanders by fufpected her to be a duchcfs. Addifon. 

STrA‘NDERGRASS. n.f- An herb. Ain, worth. 


STANDING. part. adj. [from ftand.] 
1. Settled ; eitablifhed. 
Standing armies have the place of fubjects, and the govern- 
ment depends upon the contended and diicontended huir.ours of 


the foldiers. i Tempie. 
Iaugh’d all the pow rs who favour tyranny, 
And all the /tanding army of the fky. Dryden. 


Moncy being looked upon as the Jtanding meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it as a jtanding meature, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not fo. Locke. 

Such 2 one, by pretending to diftinguifh himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a jfa-diny object of raillery. Alddijon. 

T'he common /tand:ng rules of the gofpel are a more powcr- 


ful means of convigticn than any miracle. Atiertury. 
Great ffanding miracle that heav’n affign’d! 
Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 


2. Lailing; not tranhitory- 


The landlord had fwelled bis body to a prodigious fize, and 


S T A 


worked up his complexion to a ftandirg crimfon by his-zeal 


Addifon” 

3. Stagnant; not running. SNES E ROR 
He turned the wildernefs into a ffanmdine water. P os 
= j This made their E ie fink i Sis 

rom /ftanding lake to tripping ebb. r 
4- Placed on feet. i Milton, 
He A There’s his chamber, 
is ftanaing bed and truckle bed. hake 
STANDING. 2. /- [from /tand.] arate. 
1. Continuance; long pofieflion of an office, character, or 


place. 
Nothing had been more eafy than t 
a long Giana, 7. pasa a, 
Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for- 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as long a 
Standing as any upon the continent of Africa. F oodward. 
I AS your re aan enabled you to have continued long- 
er in the univërfity, ti ou werc of ten years 7 ; 
2. Station; place aA Gand in. z ne i 
Such ordnance as he brought with him, becaufe it was fit- 
ter for fervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch little /tandinzs. 3 
His coming is in ftate, 1 will provide you a good Standing to: 
B 


fee his entry. d 


.3- Power to ttand. 


I fink in deep mire, where there is no flanding. Pal, ixix. 
4- Rank; condition. 
How this grace 
Speaks his own /ffanding ? what a mental power 


‘his eye fhoots forth? how big imagination 
à Shakefpeare. 


Moves in tbis lip. - 
Ss Sons ; candidatefhip. 
is former /tanding for a proctor’s place, and being difap. 
pointed, muft prove much dinieating: s Calon 
STANDISH. ». f. [ [tand and aifh.] A cafe for pen and ink.; | 

A grubftreet patriot does not write vo fecure, but get fortie- 
thing: fhould the government be overturned he has nothing 
to lofe but an old frandifo. A ddifen 

I bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large filver /tandifs, oun: 
fifting of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. F. 

STANG. n. f. [ypeenx, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a fiaag 

and the talleft tree appeared to be feven feet high. Swift. 
SraNnbD. adj. Weak; worn out. 
Diggon, 1 am fo ftiff and fo ftana, 

‘That unneth I may ftand any more, 

And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 

STanK. ‘Ihe preterite of /tind. 
The fith in the river died, and the river /fank. 
STra’xnNarRyY. adj. [from /tannum, 
tinworks. 

A fteward keepeth his court once every three weeks: 
are termed /tunnary courts, of the Latin /tannum, and hold plea 
of action of debt or trefpats about white or black tin. Carry, 

Stra‘nza. n.f. [f/tanza, Ital. france, Fr.}] A number of lines 
regularly adjufted to each other ; fo - much of a poem ascontains 
every variation of aneafure or relation of rhyme. -Stanza ts 
originally a room of a houfe, and came to ftignify’a furbdivi- 
fion of a poem; a ftaff. A 

Horace confines himfelf ftriétly to one fort of verfe or ftanza 
in every ode. Drayten. 

In quatrains, the laft line of the fianza is to be cortfidered 
in the compofition of the firft. Dryden. 

Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault, 

And each exalted /tanza teems with thought. > Pope. . 

STa‘PLe. 7z. f. [ef:ape, Fr. ginan, Dutch. ] 

x. A fettled mart, an eftablifhed empdrium. 

A ftaple of romance and lies,” 

Falfe tears, and real perjurics. Pris. 

The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having been 
the /fap.e of the Indian’ trade. Ar biuttuel. 

Tyre, Alexander the Great facked, and eftablifhing the 
fiaple at Alexandria, made the greateft revolution in trade that 
ever was known. Ar but brat. 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paflage. ` 

Henry Ií. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, al- 
lowing tnem one /taple, and two puncheons at a rate. Camda. 

SraPLE. adi. [from the noun.) 

1. bcttled; eítablithed in commerce. 

Some Enrgliih wool, vex d in a Belgian loom, 

And into cioth of fpungy toftneis mace, 

Did into France or colder Denniark roam, 

To ruin with worte ware our /:aple trade. Dryden. 

2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writer would not folicit to work under fuch 
matters, who will take off their ware at their own rates, 
trouble not themiclves to examine whether it be ftapie or not 

Sed 


Spenfer. 


1 Exod. it. 
Latin. ] Relating to the. 


STAPLE: 


ST A 


Sea’Pie. ». f° {)<apu', Saxons a prop.J] A loop of iron; a 
bar bent and driven in at both ends, 


I have feen f/2ples of doors and nails born. Peacham. 
The fialver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos’d ż 

‘The bolr, obedient to the filken cord, 

To the ttrong flapie's inmoft depth reftor’d, 

Secur’d the vaives. Popes 


STAR. r [rrċonna, Saxon; ferre, Dutch.] 
z. One cf the luminous bodies that appear in the noéturnal fky. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the ftars ; 
Murdering impofiibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shake/peare- 
When an aftronomer ufes the word far in its ftrict fenfe, it 
is applied only to the fixt fers; butina large fenfe it includes 
ahe planets. : iF atts. 
Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Fleaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates ; 
Th’ included fpirit ferving the far deck’d figns, 
The living work in conftant motions winds. Flakewill. 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And fhape far bright, appear’d. Milton. 
2. The pole-ftar. 


Well, if you be not tura’d Turk, there is no more failing 


Shakefpeare. 


“r the flar. 
3. Configuration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortune. . 
From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foess 
A pair of far croft lovers take their life. Shakcf[peare. 
Wee are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon our fars 
or fortune. LiF firange. 
4- A mark of reference; an afterifk. 
inal 


Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, note with a mar 
fiar- > er arts. 
SEAR of Bethlehem n. Sf: -[ernithogalym, Latin.) A plant. 

“he charaéters are: it hath a lily-flower, compofed of fix 
petals; or leaves ranged circularly, whofe centre is poflefied b 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to a roundifh fruit, hich 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifh feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs,from fpiderwort. Adiller. 

SrA RAPPLE. n.f. A plant. 

It hath an open bell-íhapcd flower, confifting of one leaf, 
and cut into feveral.fegments towards the top; from whofe 
cup-arifes the poinral, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
clive-fhaped foft flefhy fruit, inclofing a ftone of the fame 
fhape. his plant grows in the warmest parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and“has a {trait fmooth ftem, re- 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a fhining green colour on their upper fides, but. of a. ruffet 
colour underneath: from the fetting on of the fgotftalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is about the fize of a large 
apple, and of the fame fhape. Miller. 

STARBOARD i.f. [s-ceonbond, Saxon. ] Is the right-hand 
fide of the fhip, as larboard is the left. Fdarrits. 

On fhipboard the mariners will not leave their ffarboard and 
larboard, becaule fome.one accounts it gibrifh. Brambh. 

STARCH. r.f- iro flare, Teutonick, ftiff.] A kind of vif- 
cous matter made of Hower or potatoes, . with which linen is 
ftiffened, and, was formerly coloured. 

neo Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow farch, or faid your doublet 

Wes not exa*tly Frenchified. : Fletcher. 

With farch thin Jaid on, and the fkin well ftretched, pre- 

_pare your ground. ee Peacham. 

Wo STARCH. wv. a. [from the noun.] To ftiffen with ftarch. 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 

Set of€ with kerchief farch d and pinners clean. Gay- 

STA'RCHAMBER, 2.f/. [ camera flellata, Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now abolifhbed. | 

Pil) make a flarchamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falftaffs, he thall not abufe Robert Shallow, efq. Shake/. 

StraA’/RCHED. adj. [from frarch. ] 

x. Stiffened with ftarch. l 

2. Stiff; precife ; formal. 


Does the Gofpel any where prefcribe a frarched fqueezed | 


countenance, a {tiff formal gait, or a fingularity of man- 
ners? Swift. 
STA’RCHER. 2.f. [from farch. ] One whofe trade is to 
{tarch.- apn 
Sra/RCHLY. adv. [from frarch.]_ Stifflys recifely. 
Sta‘RCHNESS. 2. f. [from _/farch.] Stiffnefs; precifencefs. 
Jo STARE. v. n. [pzanian, Saxon ; /rerren, Dutch. ] 
1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impudencc, 
confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. 
Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 
So many gazer-, as on her do fare, 


Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenfer. 
Their faring eyes, {parkling with fervent fire, 

And ugly fhapes, did nigh the man difmay, 

That, were it not for fhame, he would retire. Spenfer. 
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Look not big, hor Jare nor fret: 
I will be mafter of what is mine own. Shakefpéearés 
They were never fatisfied with faring upon their. maftss 
fails, cabit. ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 
ear 
The tread of many feet ftecering this way 3 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to, fare 


Ac my affliction, and perhaps ¢ infulc. Ailton. 
A fatyr that comes ffarizg from the woods, 

Muft nor at firft fpeak like an orator. Wailers 
And while he fares around with ftupid eyes, 

His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden. 


What do’ft thou make a fhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free? 
Stark faring mad, that thou fhould’ft tempt the fea? Dryd. 
Struggling, and wildly faring on the {fkies 


With fcarce recover’d fight. Dryden. 
Trembling the mifcreant ftood 5 
He ffar’d and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 
Break out in crackling flames to fhun thy f{nare, 
Or hifs a dragon, ora tyger_/fare. Dryden 
hy do’ft thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon faces 
To fare me into Aat Dryden: 


I was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached -with my prefent, threw his eyes in my ways 
and fared me out of my refolution. Addifon. 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the fhoulder, 
and fared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiftler relaxed his fibres. Addon. 

Narciffa 
_ Has paid a tradefman once, to make him //are. Pope. 
Gods! fhall the ravifber difplay your hair, 
While the fops envy and the ladies fare. 
Through nature and through art fhe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubje& chang’d: 

In vain; her bearers had no fhare 

In all the fpoke,. except to fare. 

2. ZoSraren in the face. Tobe undeniably evident. 

Is it poffible for people, without fcruple to offend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 

and that fares them in the face, whilft they are breaking it? Locke. 
3. To ftand out. 
Take off all the faring ftraws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Mor timers 
STARE. 7. f. [from the verb.] 
x. Fixed look. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll’d im his head, 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red: 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy flare, ` - 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hairs 


2e [Sturnus, Latin. ] Starling. A bird. 
STA RER. 2. f. [from ffare.] One who looks with fixed eyes: 
Pope. 


One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 

OF ftupid farers, and of loud huzza’s. A 
and f/b.] <A fifh branching out into 

oodi. 


STA'RFISĦH. n. f- [flar 
feveral points. 
- This has a ray of one fpecies of p oF _flarfifh-. 

STARGAZER. n.f. [Jlar and gaze.] aftronomer, or aftro- 

loger. In contempt. ; s 
t the aftrologers, the fargazers, and the monthly prog- 
nofticators, ftand up and fave thee. . df. xlvii, 135- 
A fargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfervations, 


P Opes 


Swift 


Drydene 


ftumbled into a ditch. . L’ Efirange- 
STA'RHAWK. n. f. [afur, Latin.] A fort of hawk. Ainf. 
STARK. aad. [peencs yma Saxon; /fercé, Dutch. ] 
t. Stiff; ftrong; rugged. 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, : 
Whofe fenfes all were ftraight benumed and |fiark. Spenfer- 
Many a nobleman lies /fark and {tiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakef/peare. 


Ben. Jobnfon. 


The North is not fo fark and cold. 
enough, it breaks the 


So foon as this {pring is become _/faré 


cafe in two, and flings the feed. Derham. 
2. Deep; full. 
Confider the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now 5 the whole fenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Fohnfone 
3- Mere; fimple; plain; grofs. ; 
To turn fark fools, and fubjeéts fit ; 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. Sele 
OLET + 


He pronounces the citation farě nonfenfe. : é 
STARK. adu. Is ufed to intend or agmo the fignification of 2 


word: as fark mad, mad in the higheft degree. It is now 


little ufed but in low lan 5 oa 
Then are the beft Bae fark naught; for open fufpehing 
others, comes of fecret condemning themfelves. Sidneya 
; The fruitful-headed beatt, amaz’d 
At flafhing beams of that fun-fhiny fhield, 
Became //aré blind, and all his fenfes dez’d, 
That down he tumbled. Spenfer. 
Men and women go /faré naked. Abbot. 
25 C. He 
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He is fark mad, who ever fays 
That he hath becn in love an hour. Donne. 
T hofe feditious, that fecmed moderate before, became 

defperate, and thofe who were defperate feemed fark mad ; 
whence tumults, confufed hollowings and howlings. //a,w- 
Who, by the moft cogent arguments, will difrobe himfelf 
at once of all his old opinions, and turn himfelf out_//aré naked 
in quef{t of new notions? Locke. 
In came fquire South, all drefled up in feathers and ribbons, 


fiark taring mad, brandifhing his fword. Arbutinet. 
STA‘RKLY. adv. [from fark.] Stiffy; ftrongly. 
As faft lock’d up in fleep as guiltlefs labour, 

W hen it lies fars/y in the traveller’s bones. Shake/peare-. 


Sra‘rzuess. adj. [from far ] Having no light of ftars. 
A boundlefs continent, 
Dark, wafte, and wild, under the frown of night, 


Starle/s expos’d. ATilton. 
Cato might give them furlo’s for another worl] ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to ftand 

In frartle/s nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 


STA'RLIGHT. n.f. [/rar and ght] Luftre of the ftars. 
Now they never meet in grove or green, 


By fountain clear or fpangled fariight fheen. Shake/peare. 
Nor walk by moon, 
Ailton. 


Or glittering faright, without thee is fwect. 
They danc’d by /farlight and the friendly moon. Dryden. 
STARLIGHT. adj. Lighted by the ftars. 
Owls, that mark the fetting fun, declare 
A fiarlight evening and a morning fair. 
STA‘’REIKE. adj. [ ffar and lke. ] 
x. Stellated; having various points rcefembling a ftar in luftre. 
Nightfhade-tree rifes with a wooden item, green-leayed, 
and has frarlike lowers. Mortimer. 
2. Bright; illuftrious. 
‘The having turned many to righteoufnefs fhall confer a far- 


Dryden. 


“ite and immortal brightnefs. Bale. 
Thefe reafons mov'd her frariike hufband’s heart ; 
But (till he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 


STA'RL NG. 7#. /. [peepitns, Saxon.] A fmall finging bird. 

1 will have a_ faring taught to fpeak 

INothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 

‘To kcep his anger ftill in motion. Shakefpeare. 

STA’RPAVED. adj. [Jar and pave.] Studded with ftars- 

In progrefs through the road of heav’n flarpav’d. Milton. 
STA‘’RPROOF. adj. [ far and prozf.] Impervious to ftarlight. 

Under the fhady roof 


Of branching elm /urpreef- ADB Mton: 
STAR-READ. 1. jf. [Jfar and read.] Doétrine of the ftars ; 
aftronomy. : Spenfer. 
Sra’rRRED. adj. [from far.] 
a. Influenced by the itars with refpect to fortune. 
Nly third comfort, 
Star?’ d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 
Hal’d out to murder. Shakefpeareé. 
2. Decorated with ftars. 
That frarr’d Ethiop queen, that firove 
To fet her beauty's praife above 
The fea-nymphs. Milton. 
He furious harl’d againft the ground 
Fis fceptre, ffarr’d with golden ftuds around. Pope. 
STA'RRY. aay. [from far.) 
x, Decorated with ftars. 
Daphne wond'ring mounts on high, 
Above the clouds, above the /farry iky ! Pope. 
2. Confifting of ftars; ftellar. 
Such is his will, that paints 
“The earth with colours frefh, 
The darkeft fkies with ftore 
OF /farry lights. Spen/jer. 
Heav’n and earth’s compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the /farry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Infpires and feeds, and animaces the whole. Dryden. 


3. Refembling ftars. - 
Tears had dimm`d the luftre of her farry eyes. Shake/p- 
STARRING, adj. ( frellans, Latin; from _/far.] Shining with 
ftellar light; blazing with ‘f{parkling light. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
OFf /larring comets that look kingdoms dead. Crafhate. 
STA’RsHoOoT. ». f. [fiar and fpoot.] An emiffion from a ftar. 
I have feen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar called 
a ffarfhoot, as if it remained upon the extinction of a falling 
ftar. Boyle. 
To START. v. n. [ Jartzen, German.] 
1. To feel a fudden and involuntary twitch or motion of the 
animal frame, on the apprehenfion of danger. ` 
Staring is an apprehenlion of the thing feared, and in that 
kind it is a motion of thrinking; and likewife an inquilition, 
in the bexinning, what the matter Ghould be, and in that kind 
it is a motion of erection, and therefore, when a man would 
lifen fudcenly to any thing, he farteth; for the farting is an 
ereclion of the fpirits to attend. Bacon. 
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; A fhape appear’d 
Bending to look on me: I ffarted back; 


It flarted back. Shakefpeai 
I fart as from fome dreadful dream, niente 
And often afk myfelf if yet awake. Dryden 
As his doubts decline, 
Fic dreads juft vengeance, and he farts at fin. Dryden. 


He farts at every new appearance, and is always waking 
and folicitous for fear of a furprize. Collier. 
2. To rife fuddenly. 

Charm’d by thefe ftrings, trees farting from the ground 

Have follow’d with delight the powerful found. Refcommon. 

I hey Za: ting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden, 

The mind often works in fearch of fome hidden idea, 

though fometimes they fart up in our minds of their own. 


accord. Lotte. 
Might Dryden blefs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muft arife; 
Nay, fhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would Aart up from the dead. P ope. 
3- To move with fudden quicknefs. 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds, 
Start ard raife up their drowfy heads. Cleaveland, 
A fpirit fit to_ffert into an empire, 
And look the world to law. Dryden. 
She at the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 
And {natch’d the farting ferpents from the ground. Pope. 
4- To fhrink; to winch. 
What trick, what farting hole, can’ft thou find out to hide 
thee from this open fhame? Shakefpeare. 


With tryal fire touch me his finger end 5; 

If he be chafte, the lame will back defcend, 

And turn him to no pain; but if he fart, 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shake/peare. 

s. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take al] the meaneft fort upon 
themʻelves; for they are beft able to bring them in, whenfo- 
ever any of them farteth out. Spenfer. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 

With things which fart from nature’s common rules, 

With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 

Keep your foul to the work when ready to fart afide, unlefs 
you will be a flave to every wild imagination. Vatts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race, 
It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, 


as the farting poft is none of the horfe’s legs. Bole. 
hould fome god tell me, that I fhould be born 
And cry again,~-his offer I fhould fcorn; 
Afham’d, when I have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my firít farting place. Denham, 
When from the goal they fart, 
‘The youthful charioteers with heaving heart. 
Ruth to the race. Dryden. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign 5 
At once they fart, advancing in a line. Dryden. 
7. To fet out on any purfuit. 
Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers farr, 
Waller. 


And run together, heart ftill yokt with heart. 
People, when they have made themfelves weary, fet up 
their reft upon the very fpot where they farted. L’ Eftrange. 
When two fart into fe world together, he that is thrown 
behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, will be difpleafed 
with the other. Collier. 
Zo START. wv. a. 
1. To alarm; to difturb fuddenly. 
Direnefs, familiar to my heughe rous thoughts, 
Cannot once fart me. Shakefpeare. 
Being full of fupper and diftemp’ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery do’f{t thou come 
‘To /ffart my quiet. Seat 
The very print of a fox-foot would have farted ye. L Efir. 
2. To make to ftart or fly haftily from a hiding place. ) 
The blood more ftirs 
‘To rouze a lion than to fa7t a hare. Shake/peare. 
I fiarted from its vernal bow`r 
The rifing game, and chac’d from flow’r to flow’r. Pope. 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or noticc; to pro- 
duce unexpectedly. 
Conjure with ’em! . 
Brutus will Aart a fpirit as foon as Cæfar. Shake[peart. 
It was unadvifedly done, when I was enforcing a weightier 
defign, to fart and follow another of lefs moment. Sprat. 
Infignificant cavils may be farted againft every thing that is 
not capable of mathematical demonftration. Addifons 
I was engaged in converfation upon.a fubject which the 
people love to /fart in difcourfe. A idifon. 
4. Todifcover; to bring within purfuit. 
"The fenfual men agree in purfuit of cycry picafure they can 
fart. Temple. 
s. To put fuddenly out of place. - 
Onc, by a fall in wreftling, Aurted the end of the clavicle 


from the fternon. T's feman. 
2. START. 


S 1 


SrarRT. n.f: [from the verb. ] 
1. A motion of tcrrour; a fudden twitch or contraflion of the 
frame from fear or alarm. 
Thefe’ flaws and farts would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire, 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. 
The fright awaken’d Arcite with a fart; 
Againft his bofom boync’d his heaving heart. 
2. A fudden roufing to action; excitement. 
How much had I todo to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it fart again. 
3. Sally ; vehement eruption; fudden effufion. 
Thou art like enough, through vaffal fear, 
Bafe inclination, and the art of fplecn, 
To fight againft me under Percy’s pay. Shake/peare. 
Several /farts of fancy oft-hand, look well enough; but 
bring them to the teft, and there is nothing in’em. L’£/range. 
Are they not only to difguife our paffions, 
To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the farts and fallies of the foul? Addifon. 
We were well enough pleafed with this fart of thought. Add. 
4. Sudden fit; intermicted action. 
Methought her eyes had croft her tongue ; 
For fhe did fpeak in farts diftra&tedly. 
Thy forms are ftudied arts, 
‘Thy fubtile ves Ga be narrow {ftrarts; 
‘Thy curtefy but fudden /farts 5 
And what thou call’ft thy gifts are baits. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Nature does nothing by ffa: ts and leaps, or ina hurry; but 


A 


Shake/peares 
Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


all her motions are gradual. LE flrange. 
An ambiguous expreffion, a little chagrin, or a a 
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paffion, is not enough to take leave upon. 
5. A quick fpring or motion. z 
In ftriugs, the more they are wound up and ftrained, and 
thereby give a more quick fart back, the more treble is the 
found ; and-the flacker they are, or lefs wound up, the bafer is 
the found. Bacon. 
Both caufe the firing to give a quicker fart- Bacon. 
How could water make thofe vifible farts upon freezing, 

but by fome fubtile freezing principle which as fuddenly fhoots 


into it. Grew. 
6. Firft emifiicn from the barrier; act of fetting out. 
You ftand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the /fart. Shake/peare. 


All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the far? caft in his proper lot. Chap. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the _/fart of 
firft performance is all. : Bacon. 
7. Toget the Start. ‘To begin before another; to obtain ad- 
vantage over another. 
Cet the fiart of the majeftick world. Shakefpeare: 
All pretorian courts, if ‘any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during that 
time, doth cauteloufly get the fart and advantage at common 
law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things in flatu quo 
prius. acon. 
“  _Doubtlefs fome other heart 
Will get the flart; 
And, ftepping in before, 
Will take po on of the facred ftore 


Of hidden fweets. Crafbaw. 
Ere the knight could do his part, 
‘The fquire had gòt fo much the fart, 
E’ had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his tricks aforehand- Fdqudibras. 
She might have forfaken him, if he had not got the fiart of 
Her. Dryden. 


the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 
art in growth of other fciences, may be re- 
folved into this, that their progréfs hath not been retarded by 
that reverential awe of former difcoverers. Glanville. 
The French year has got the flart of ours more in the works 
of nature than the new ftile. i Mudifon. 
STARTER. 2. f. [from //art.] One that fhrinks from his 
purpofe. 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee fee Iam no farter. . Hudibras. 
STA'RTINGLY. adv. [from _/farting.] By fudden fits; with 
frequent intermiffion. i 
© Why do you fpeak fo_ffartingly and raíh ? Shake/peare. 
To STA‘RTLE. U. n. [from /fart.] To fhrink;.to move on 
feeling a fudden impreffion of alarm or terrour. 
The _ flartling {teed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 


‘The reafon wh 
fo much got the 


And bounding o'er the pommel caft the knight. Dryden. 
NE Why fhrinks the foul a 
Back on herfelf, and-/fartles at deftruction ? [Addifon. 
My frighted thoughts run back, ; 
And fartle into madnefs at the found. Addifon. 


To STA’RTLE. v. a. To fright; to fhock; to imprefs with 


fudden terrour, furprife, or alarm. i 
They would find occafions enough, upon the account of his 
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known affe@ions to the king’s fervice, from which it was not 
poffible to remove or_/fart/e him. Cl tre:idon. 
Wilmot had more fcruples from religion to fartle him, and 
would not have attained his end by any grofs aét of wicked- 
nels, Clarendon. 
Such whifp’ring wak’d her, but with fartled eye 
On Adam. Ailton. 
‘To hear the lark begin his fight, 
And finging /rartle the dull night 
rom his watch-tower im the tkies, 
? Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Alton. 
‘The fuppofition that angels aflume bodies needs not _/fartle 
us, fince fome of the moft ancient and moft learned fathers 


feemed to believe that they had bodies. Locke. 
Inceft! Oh name it not! 
The very mention fhakes my inmoft foul : 
“‘Lhe.gods are ffartied in their peaceful manfions, 
And nature fickens at the fhocking found. Smiths 


His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical = 
fome people, he found, were /fartied at it; fo he was forced 
boldly to make reprifals, to buoy up their courage. Atterbury. 

Now the leaf 

Inceffant ruftles, from the mournful grove 

Oft fiartling tach as ftudious walk below, 

And flowly circles through the waving air. Thomfon- 

STA‘RTLE. zn f. [fromthe verb.] Sudden alarm; fhock; fud- 
den impreffion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my first fartle, I was very, well 
pleafed at the accident. i Spectator. 

STARTUP. 7z. f. [fart and up.] One that comes fuddenly into 
notice. 

T hat young /fartup hath all the glory of my overthrow. S#. 

To STARVE. v. n. [yrteanpan, anes s firan Dutch, to die.] 
i. To perifh; tobe deftroyed. Obfolete. 
To her came meflage of the murderment, 
Wherein her guiltlefs friends fhould hopelefs farve. Fairfaxe 
2. To perifth with hunger. It has with or'/or before the caufe, 
of lefs properly. i , 

Were the pains of honeft induftry, and o: |. wing with 
hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would doubt which 
to chufe. À Lockes 

An animal that ferwes of hunger, dies feverifh and deli- 
rious. Arbuthnot. 

3. Tobe killed with cold. 
How have I feen the naked farve for colds s 
Sandysa 


While avarice my charity controll’d? ` 
4- To fuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue /farves while vice is fed = 
What then! Is the reward of virtue bread ? - Pope. 


x. To be deftroyed with cold. 

: Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been born from Java to 
thefe northern countries, they muft have arved for want of 
fun. Woodward: 

To STARVE. V. a. 

I. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame his coufin ki , 
That with’d him on the barren mountains farv’d. Shakefp. 
Hunger and thirft, or guns and fwords, 
Give the fame death in different words : 
‘To pufh this argument no further, > 
To arue a man in law is murther. Prior. 
If they had died through fafting, when meat was at hands 


they would have been guilty of _/farving themfelvess Pope. 
2. To fubdue by famine. 
hy defires ; . i 
Are wolfifh, bloody, faru’'d, and ravenous. Shakefpeare. 
He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 
As men by fafting farve th? untam’d difeafe. — Dryden- 
Attalus endeavoured to farve Italy, by ftopping their con— 
voy of provifions from Africa. . Arbuthnot. 
3. To kill with cold. x A 
From beds of raging fire to_/farve in ice 
‘Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine U 
M4 ltone 


Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. 

. To deprive of force or vigour. . : 
2 Z he powers of their minds are frarved by difufe, and have 
loft that reach ‘and ftrength which nature fitted them to per 
ceive. : ocké~ 
STA‘RVELING. 2.f. [from_ffarve.] An animal thin and weak 


for want of nourifhment. 
If I hang, I’ll make a fat pair of gallows; for old fir Jobn 


hangs with me, and he’s no arveling. Shake/peadree 
Now thy alms is giv’n, the letter’s read ; 
‘The body rifen again, the which was dead ; He 
onne. 


And th or farveling bountifully fed. 
The fae Sai would be making fport with the lean, and 


calling them ffarvelings. L’Efiranges 
The thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulfion; elfe the ffarv’ting brood; 
Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yield tera 
A lender Autumn. ee 
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Poor farveling bard, how fmall thy gains! Such cheerful modefty, fuch humble _/ate, 
How unproportion’d to thy pains! Swift. Moves certain love. ely Waller. 
Sra‘’rwort. 2. [. [effert, Latin.] See ELECAMPANE. Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 


It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the moit part intire, Quit all his fate, defcend, and ferve again. Pepe. 
and placed alternately on the branches: the ftalks are branched, ur. A feart of dignity. 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup: the feeds ‘This chair fhall be my fate, this dagger my fceptre, and 
are inclofed in a downy fubftance. Miller. this cufhion my crown. dshakefpeare. 
STA'TARY. adj. (from /fatus, Latin.] Fixed; fettled. As fhe affected not the grandeur of a fate with a canopy, 
The fet and fratary times of pairing of nails, and cutting fhe thought there was no o ce in an elbow-chair. 4rbutha. 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperftition. The brain was her ftudy, the heart her fate room, 4rbuthn. 
Brown. 12. A canopy; a covering of dignity. 
STATE. n.f: [ftatus, Latin.] Over the chair is a Jate made round of ivy, fomewhat 
1. Condition; circumftances of mature or fortune. whiter than ours; and the /fate is curioufly wrought with 
I do not filver and fick. Bacon, 
Infer as if I thought my fifter’s fate _ His high throne, under fate 
ae 7 Milton. Of richeft texture fpread, at th’ upper end ~ oes 
Relate what Latium was, Was plac'd. : Milton. 
Declare tie paft and prefent_ fate of things. Dryden. 13. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 
Like the papifts is your poets fatc, She is a dutchefs, a great /fare. Latymer. 
Poor and difarm’d. Pope. 14. The principal perfons in the government. - 
2. Modification of apy thing. The bold defign : 
Keep the fare of the queftion in your eye. Boyle. Pleas’d highly thofe infernal fates. Milton. 


I5. Joined with another word it fignifies publick. 


3. Stationary point; crifiss; heiiht; point from which the next ) 
I am no‘ courtier, nor verfed in_//ate-affairs: my life hath 


movement is reureffion. 


The deer that endureth the womb but cight months, and is rather been contemplatfve than aétive. Bacon, 
compleat at fix years, cannor live much more than thirty, as Council! What’s that? a pack of bearded flaves, 
having paffed two general motions; that is, its beginning and ‘The fcavengers that fweep fate nufances, z 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its And are themfelves the greateft. Dryden. 
jJiate and declination. ' Brown. I am accufed of refle&ting upon great /fate-folks. Swift. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin- To STATE. V. a. [co-~ftater, Peak T : 


Wifeman. 1%. To fettle ; to regulate. 


ning, augment, /fate; and declination. ttle = 
This is fo fated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cafes 


4. [E/tat, French.] Eftate; figniory ; poficfiion. 


Strong was their plot, of damage- Decay of Picty. 
Their fates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. This'is to State accounts, and looks more like merchandize: 
5. The community; the publick; the commonwealth. than friendfhip. Collier. 
If any thing more than your fport _ He is capable of corruption who receives more tran what 
Did move your greatnefs, and this noble /fate, is the fated and unqueftioned fee“of his office. Addi fon. 
To call on him, he hopes it is no other 2. To reprefent in all the circumftances of. modification. 
But for your health fake- Shake/ffeare. Many other inconveniences are confequent to this flating of 
A flates anger this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus /ate 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. it, there hath never yet been affigned any definite number of 
Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. fundamentals. ' Hfammind. 
I hear her talk of flute matters and the fenate. Ben. Fohnf- Its: prefent ftate_ ffateth it to be what it now is. fiale. 
W het he has got by fortune, Were our cafe fated to any fober heathen, he would never 
It was the fate that now muft make his right. - Danel. guefs why they who acknowledge the neceffity of prayer, and 
The fate hath given you licence to ftay on land for the fpace confefs the fame God, may not afk in the fame form- . 
of fix weeks. Bacon. n Decay of Piety. 
It is better the king:Jom fhould be in good eftate, with par- To fate it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous wa 
ticular lofs té many of the people, than that all the people for a tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greateft wrong wick 
fhould be well, and the /fate of the kingdom altogether can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden. 
loft. Hayward. I pretended not fuliy to_/fete, much lefs demonftrate, the 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, the truth contained in the text. a. Atterbury. 
thereby to falve fate fores- - King Charles. STA‘TELINESS. n. f. [from fately.] 

For you we ftay’d, as did the Grecian _/fate x. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 
Till Alexander came. Waller. We may colleé& the excellency of the underftanding then by 
Since they all live by begging, it were better for the ate to the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at the fatelinefs 

Graunt. of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. South. 


keep them. 
T' hefe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the fate: ` 
He hears and jadges. — 


For fateline/s and majetty what is comparable to a horfe? 
More’s Antidote againf? Atheym. 
Dryden. 2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 


. 


6. Hence fingle flate in Shake/peare for ‘individuality. - She hated /fatcline/s 3. but wilely knew: 
My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical, W bat juft regard was to her title due. Bettert:n. 
Shakes fo my Jingle fate of man, that function STATELY. adj. From Mate] . 
is {mother’d in furmife. Shake/peare. 1. Auguft; grand ; lofty ; elevated; majeftick ; magnificent. 
7. Arepublick; a government not monarchical. A fatelicr pyramid to her PIl rear, 
They. feared nothing from afate fo narrow in compafs of Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shakefpeare. 
‘*Jand, and fo weak, that the ftrength of their armies has ever Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars; and other 
been made up of foreign troops. Temple. Jfrately trees cafting a fhade. | Rakigh: 
8. Rank; condition; quality. y Truth, like a /farely dome, will not fhew herfelf at the firft 
Fair dame, l am not to you known, vifit. . South. 
Though in your fate of honour I am perfect. Shake/p. He many a walk travers’d 
High fate the bed is where misfortune Hes. Fairfax. Of /ratelie# covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Miiton. 
9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs. 2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. : 
-When in triumphant fate the Britifh mufe, He maintaifils majefty in the midft of plainnefs, and is frately 
‘True to herfelf, fhall barb’rous aid refufe. Rofcommon. without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. . Dryden. 
There kings receiv'd the marks of fov’reign pow’'r: STATELY- adv. [from the adjeétive.] Majeftically. 
Ye that atey tread or lowly creep. Milton, 


In -Jate the monarchs march’d, the liétors bore 
‘The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden. STA'TESMAN. n. f. [fate and zan. ] 
Let, my attendants wait: I’ll be alone, 1. A politician; one verfed in the arts of government. 


Where teaft of fate, where moft of love is fhown Dryden. It looks grave enough 


To appear'in their robes would be a troublefome piece of ‘To feem a ffare/man. Ben. Fobnfon. 

State: Collier. The corruption of a poet is the generation of a flatef~ 

.° At home furrounded by a fervile crowd, man. l ope. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraétion loud 5 2. One employed in publick affairs. 

Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and fpears, If fuch aétions have paflage free, 

His very fate acknowledging his fears. Prior. Bond-flaves and pagans fhall our /fate/men be. Shakefp. 

zo. Dignity ; Sarge lt is a weaknefs which attends high and low; the /fate/man 

She inftruéted him how he fhould keep fate, and ‘yet with who holds the helm, as well as the peafant who holds: the 

a modeftt fenfe of his misfortunes. . Bacoor. plough. South. 

The fwan rows her fate with oary feet. M4 iiton. A Britifh minifter muft expeét to fee many friends fall off, 

Hie was ftaid, and in his gait whom he cannot gratify, fince, to, ufe the phrafe of a late  fratef- 

Preferv’d a grave majeftick fate. Butler. man, the pafture is not large enough, Addifor. 

cre 


Here Britain’s fate/men oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and óf hs at home. Pope. 
Sra‘TESWOMAN. n., f- [ fate ‘and woman.] A woman who 
meddles with publick affairs. In contempt. 

How fhe was in debt, and where fhe meant 
“To raife frefh fiims: fhe’s a reat flatefwoman!/ B. Sobnfon. 
Several objeéts may innocently be ridiculed, as the paffions 

of our_/fate/women. wee .Addifon. 
Sca‘TICAL, l adj. [from the noun.] Relating to the fcience 
Sra‘Tick. of weighing: ; . 

A man weigheth fome pounds lefs in-the height of winter, 
according to experience, and the /fatick aphorifms of Sanc- 
torius. . Brown’s Enger Err. 

If one by a fatical engine ‘could regulate his fenfible per- 
fpiration, he -might often, ‘by -‘reftoring of that, forefee, pre- 
went, or fhorten.a-fit of the gout. | Arb:.throt. 

STA TICKS. 2. f. [colmeti; /fatique, Fr.] “The. fcience which 
ceniiders the weight of bodies. 

"This is a catholick rule of faticks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than,a fiuid, it -will fink:to the bottom; and if 
lighter, it will foat- upon it, -having part:extant, and part im- 
merfed, as that fo watch .of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the 
inmemerfed part be. egual in gravity“to the-whole. Bentley. 

STA‘TION. n. f- [/flatson, "French 3; fratio, Latin.] 

a. The a@tof flanding.. ' 

© “Their manner was to ftand at prayer, whereupon their 
meetings unte that purpofe on thofe days thad the names of 
flations given them. Ftooker 

2. A ftate-.of reft. 

All progreffion is performed by drawing on or impelling 
forward fome part which was before in /fation or at quiet, 
where thare are no joints. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

3- A place where any one is placed. 

In: ffation like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heav’n-kiffing hill. Shake/p. 
The feditious remained within their ation, which, by rea- 

fon of the naftinefs of the beaftly multitude, might more fitly 


be termed a kennel than a camp. : #layward. 
The planets in their ation lift’ ning ftood. Adiiton. 

To fingle fations now what years (belong, 
With planets jain’d, they claim another: fong. Creech. 


4- Poft affigned.; office. 
Michael in either hard leads them out -of Paradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the cherubims —— Persas 
_frations to guard the place. Milton. 
5- Situation 5 pofition. 
The fig and date, why love they .to remain 
In middle farion and an even plam ; 
While in the lower marfh the gourd is found, 
And while the hil] with olive-thade %s ‘crown’d?, 
6. Employment; office. ; ; 
No member of a political body fo mean, ‘but it may be 
ufeful in fome /fation or other. I? Eftrange. 
They believe that the common ‘ize of human underftand- 
GS tted to fomc_/retion or other. š Swift. 
hether thofe who are leaders of a party arrive at that 
ftation more by a fort of inftinét, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the poflefion of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
difpute, i Swift. 
7. Character; fate. 
Far the greater part have kept their ation. Alilton. 
8. Rank; condition of life. 
I can be contented with an humbler /ation in the temple 
of virtue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 
Io Sta'TION. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To place in a certain 
poft, rank, or place. : 
STA'TIONARYXY.. adj. [from fiation.] - Fixed ; not progrefiive. 
The fame harmony and /ationary conftitution, as it hap- 
pened inanany {pecies, fo doth it fall-out in individuals. Brewn. 
- Between the defcent and afcent, where the ima feemed 


Prior. 


flationary, L {topped the prifm, and fixed it in'that pofture, that 
it fhould be moved no more. Newton. 
STA rIoNER. 7. f. [from /lation.] 
x. A bookfeller. 
Some modern tragedies are beautiful -on the ftage, ahd yet 


Tryphon, the ffationer complains they are feldom afked for in 
his fhop. Dryden. 
- With authors, /fationers obey?d the call 5 
Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle dulnefs ever loves a joke. 
2. A feller of paper. 
Sra‘rist. 2. /. [from_ffate.] A ftatefman; a politician; one 
{killed in government. 
I once did hold it, as our fatifs do, 
A bafenefs to write fair; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. 
I do believe, 
Stati though I am none, nor like to be, 
‘That this fhall prove a war. 
T heir orators thou then extoll ft, as thofe 
The top of eloquence, /ati//s indeed, 
And lovers of their country. 


N° CXAXVIIT. 


Pope. 


Shakepeare. 
Shake/p. 


Ailton. 
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STATUARY. 2. [£ [ fatuaire, French ; from fatua, Latin.} 
x. The art of carving images or reprefentations of life. 

The northern nations, ‘that overwhelmed it by their num- 
bers, were too barbarous to preferve the remains of learning more. 
carefully than they did thofe of architecture and enara. emple. 

a. One that praétifes or profeffes the art of making ftatues. 

On other occafions the /fatuariecs took their fubjects from 
the poets. Addifan. 

How fhal any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under- 

‘take fuch a work with fpirit and chearfulnefs, when he confi- 
ders that he-will-be read with pleafure but a very few years? 
This is like employing an excellent /fatuary to work upon 
smouldering «tone. Swift. 

Stra‘rue. n. /. [fatue, Fr. fatua, Latin.] An image; a folid 
reprefentation of any living being. 

The princefs heard of ber mother’s fatus, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform’d by that rare Italian 


matter. . Shake/peare. 
l They fpake not a word; 
But like dumb_-/fatues, or unbreathing ftones, 
Star’d each on other. l Shake/peare. 


Archite@s propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a atue, which in his right hand -fhould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, and in 
his left a veffel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilkins. 

A ftatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo eét an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not poffible to find a fault tn ‘it. Dryden. 

Jo STATUE. vu. a. [from the noun.] ‘To place as a ftatue. 
Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d ; . 
And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 
My fubftance fhould be _/atued in thy ftead. Shakefp- 
STATURE. 7n. /. [/fature, Fr. fatura, Latin.] . The height of 
any animal. . 
What fature we attain at feven years we fometimes double, 


moft times come fhort of at one and’ twenty. Brown. 
A creature who might-ereé 
His fature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 
Foreign men of mighty fature came. Dryden. 
‘Thyfelf but duft, thy fature but a {pan § 
A moment thy duration, foolifh man! Prior: 


Wee have certain demonftration from Egyptian .mummies, 
and Roman urns and rings, and meafures and edifices, and 
many other amtiquities, that human fature has not diminifhed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley. 

STA TOTABLE. adj. [from ffatute.] According to ftatute. 

T -met with -one who was three inches above five feet, the 

flatutable meafure of that club. Addi fon. 
STATUTE. n. /. [_fatut, French ; fratutum, Latin.] A law 5 
an ediét of the Tegtflatare. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the /atutes and acts of 


parliament were fpecially intended for its benefit. Spenfer. 
Blood. hath been fhed, e 
Ere human _/atute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakrfp- 


There was a _/ffatute againit vagabonds 5 wherein note -the 
‘diflike the parliament had of goaling them as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the /fatutes of heaven and laws of ani thofe 

G 


immutable rules of juftice. “lotfon. 
© queen, mdulg’d by favour of the gods, 
To build a town, with _fratutes to reftrain 
The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryden. 


To STAVE. wv. a. Inthe plural faves. [from ftajf.] 
a. To break in pieces; ufed originally of barrels made of {mall 
_ parts or flaves. i 

If irreverent expreffion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be /fav’d or forfeited like contra- 
banded goods. à Dryden. 

2. Top off as with a ftaff. 

How can they efcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not faved off iron -read— 
ing- : Ben. Fobnfon. 

“Che condition of a fervant faves him off to a diftance ; but 
the. gofpel fpeaks nothing but allurement, attraction, and in- 
vitation. South; 

3- To pour out by breaking the cafk. 

‘The feared diforders that might enfue thereof have boen an 
occafion: that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 

aved. ; Sandys. 

4. To furnifh with rundles or ftaves. 

This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too faft up the evi Sond 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never rofe more. les. 

Jo STAVE. v. 2. To fight with ftaves. ` 

Equal fhame and envy ftirr’d 

I’ th’ enemy, that one fhou’d beard 

So many warriours, and fo ftout, 

As he had done, and /fav’dit out. Fludibrass 

Jo StAvkK and Tail. v. a. To part dogs by interpofing a ftaff, 
and by pulling the tail. 

as D ‘The 
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T he conquering foe they foon affail’d, 

Firt Trulla fav’d, and Cerdon taiľd. Fludibras. 

STAVES. 2. {. The plural of faf- 
Allin ftrange manner arm’d, 

Some ruftick knives, fome faves in fire warmed. Spen/fer. 

‘They tie teafils up in bundles or faves. Mortimer. 
STA'’VESACRE. 7. f- Larkfpur. A plant. 
To STAY. v. 2. (Warm utch. ] 
x. To continue ina place; to forbear departure. 


Macbeth, we fay upon our leifure. Shake/peare. 
If fhe do bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, 
As though fhe bid me fay by her a week. Shakefp. 
WVould ye tarry for them till they were grown? would ye 
flay for them from having hufhands ? Ruth. 
Not after refurreétion fhall he fay 
Longer on earth than certain times t’appear. Milton. 
He did ordain that -as many might depart as would ; but as 
many as would /7ay fhould have very good means to live from 
the itate. Bacon. 
They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they net only /fayed 
for their refort, but difcharged divers. fdaywar a. 


Th’ injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 

"To gain fome acres, avarice did force, 

If the new banks neglected once decay, 

No longer will from her old channel fay. Waller. 

Stay, I command you, fay and hear me firft. Dryden. 

Nor muft he fay at home, becaufe he muft be back again 
by one and twenty. The father cannot fray any longer. Locke. 

Every plant has its atmofphere, which hath various effects 


on thofe who fay near them. Arbuthn:t. 
Servants fent on meflages fay out longer than the meflage 
requires. Swi/t. 


2. “lo continue in a ftate. 
The flames augment, and_//ay 
At their full height, then languifh to decay. Dryden. 
3- To wait; to attend. 
I'll tcll thee my whole device 


When I am in my coach, which /ays for us. Shakefp. 
We for his royal prefence only fay 
To end the rites. Dryden. 


I fay for Turnus, whofe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead ; 
My fon and I expeéét it from his hand. Dryden. 
4. Toftop; to ftand ftill. k 
When fhe lift pour out her larger fpright, 
She would command the hafty fun to fay» 
Or backward turn his courfe. Spenfer. 
Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go down 
the hill, they ay not without a new force, refolved to try 


fome exploit upon England. . Bacon. 
Satan 
‘Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel, 
Nor _ /ay’d, till on Niphates’ top he lights. Milton. 


5. To dwell; to be long- 
Nor will I ay 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. Dryden. 
I muft fay alittle on one aétion, which preferred the re- 
lief of others to the confideration of yourfelf. Dryden. 
6.. To reft confidently. 
Becaufe ye truft in oppreffion, and_//fay thereon, this fhall 


be as a breach ready to fall. Lvaiab. 
They call themfelves of the holy city, and fay themfelves 
upon God. l . Lfaiab. 


To STAY. vV. a. 
t. To ftop; to withold ; to reprefs. 
All that may fay their minds from thinkin that true which 
they heartily wifh wcre falfe, but cannot think it fo without 


fome {cruple. i Pi. 
. The Syrens fang to allure them into danger; but Orpheus 
fang fo well that he faid them. Raeigh. 
He took nothing but a bit of bread to fray his ftomach. Locke. 


To fray thefe fudden gufts of paffion 
‘That hurry you from reafon, reft affur’d 
"The fecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 
Stay her ftomach with thefe half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy her great foul with 


adventures. Pope. 
Why ceafe we then the wrath of heaven to fay? 
Be humbled all. Pope. 


2. To delay; to obftruct; to hinder from progreffion. 
The joyous time will not be ffay’d 
Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer. 
Your fhips are /fa:id at Venice. Shake/peare. 
Unto the fhore, with tears, with fighs, with moan, 
They him conduét; curfing the bounds that fay i 
Their willing ficet, that would have further gone. Daniel. 
I will bring thee where no fhadow fays ; 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milton. 
I was willing to fay my reader on an argument that appears 


to me ncw.- Locke. 
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3- To keep from departure. 
If as a prifoner I were here, you might 
Have then infifted on a conqueror’s right, 
And /fay’d me here. Dryden. 
4» [Efayer, French.] To prop; to fupport; to hold up. " 
On this determination we might /ay ourfelves without fur- 


ther proceeding herein. Eio 
Aaron and Hur Jftayed up his hands, the one on the okie 
and the other omthe other. Exodus 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards ufeful found, i 
To /ay thy vines. Dryden. 


STAY. n. f. [effaye, French] 
1. Continuance in a place; forbearance of departure. 
OEREN CERT, - 
r for her fay or going, the air cries hafte. SAgéZ 
Should judges make a longer fay in a place than ahehe chee 
do; aday more in a county would bea very good addition.” 
Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d, ane 
Delighted ! but defired more her_/fay. Milton 
The Thracian youth invades : 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian fhades, 
Embrace the hero, and his fay implore. Waller 
So long a fay will make = 
‘Thejealous king tufpeét we have been plotting. Denbem 
What pleafure hop’ft thou in my /ay, 4 
W hen I’m conftrain’d and with myfelt away ? Dryden 
When the wine fparkles, " 
S nana side EE thy bufinefs and thy care, 
o mortal int’reft can be worth th b 
2. Stand; ceflation of progreffion. ies > AOR: 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a_/fay; teeth ftand at 


a flay, except their wearing. Bacon. 
Affairs of ftate feemed rather to ftand at a fay, than to ad- 
vance or decline. : tdayward. 
Made of {phere-metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at fay. Mion. 


Almighty crowd! thou fhorten’ft all difpute ; 
Nor faith nor reafon make thee at a fay, 
‘Thou leap’ft g'er all. Dryden. 
as. A Rop 3 an obłru&ion ; a hindrance from progrefs. 
is fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev’d with each ftep, tormented with each /ay. Fairfax. 
4. Reftraint; prudence ; caution. 
Many juft and temperate provifos, well fhewed and fore- 
tokened the wifdom, /fay and moderation of the king. Bacon. 
With prudent fay he long deferr’d 
‘The rough contention. Phiips. 
5. A fixed ftate. 
Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 
‘Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm fay, 


Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 
Alas, what fay is there in human ftate ! 
And who can fhun inevitable fate ? Dryden. 


6. To prop; a fupport. 
Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the fay 
of the whole world. Fiooker. 
W hat furety of the world, that hope, what fay, 
What this was once a king, and now is clay. Shake/peare. 
My only ftrength, and s/ay / forlorn of thee, 


W hither fhall I betake me ?— where fubfift ? Milter. 
‘Trees ferve as fo many /fays for their wines, which hang 
like garlands from trce to tree. Addifon. 


7. Tackling. [See 51ays.] 
With fays and cordage laft he rig‘d a fhip, 


And roll'd on leavers, launch’d her in the deep. Pope. 
8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 
No ftubborn fays her yielding fhape embrace. Gay. 


9- Steadinefs of conduct. 
STA‘’YED. part. adj. [from /ray.] 
I. Fixed; fettled; ferious; not volatile. 
For her fon, 
In her own hand the crown fhe kept in ftore, 


Till riper years he raught, and ftronger fay. Spenfer. 
W hatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of fhortnefsS of me- 
mory, or of want of a /ffayed and equal attention. Bacon. 
He was well flayed, and in his gate 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick ftate. Zludibrass 
A flayed man and wife arc feldom fo indolent as not to find 
confolation in each other. Pope. 
2. Stopped. 


STA’YEDLY. adv. [from ffayed.] . Compofedly ; gravely; pru- 
dently; foberly; calmly ; judicioufly. 
Sra’vEDNEss. 2. f. [from_//ayed. ] 
I. Solidiry ; weight. 
When fubftantialnefs combincth with delightfulnefs, and 
currantnefs with _ffayedne/s, how can the language found other 
than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden. 


2. Coma 
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2. Compofure ; prudence; gravity; judicioufnefs. 
Sra‘ver. 2. f. [from /fay.] One who ftops, holdsor fupports, 
May Jove,.the guardian of the Capitol, 
He, the great flayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. A. Philips. 
Sra’yLace..2. f/f. [ flay and lace.] A lace with which women 
faften their boddice. 
A ftaylace from England fhould become a topick for cenfure 


at vilits. Swift. 
> Without fingular. 


Strays. 2. f- 
x. Boddice; a kind of ftiff waiftcoat made of whalebone, worn 
All matte, 


by ladies. 
Z. Rapes in.a fhip to keep the maft from falling aft. 
topmafts, and flagftaves have /fays, except the {pritfail topmaft -: 
the mainmaft, foremaft, with the mafts belonging to them, 
have alfo back /fays, which help to keep the maft from pitch- 
- ing forward or overboard. Ffarris. 
‘They were come upon the fays, when one of the failors 
defcried a galley. Sidney. 
3- soy fupport; any thing that keeps another extended. 
eavers ftretch your fays upon the weft. Dryden. 
STEAD. z.f [pered, Saxon. ] 
‘ys, Place. bfolete. z 
. Fiy therefore, fly this fearful fead anon, 
Left thy fool hardize work thy fad confufion. 
They nigh approached to the fead 
Where as thofe maremaids dwelt. 
The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor fhorten it ; 
‘The foldier may not move from watchful fead, 
Nor leave his ftand until his captain bed. Spenfer. 
2. Room; place which another had or might have. 
If we had fimply taken them clean away, or elfe removed 
them, fo as to place in their fead others, we had done worfe. 


Spenfer. 
Spen/fer. 


Fdooker._ 


‘There fell down many flain, and they dwelt in their -/eads 
until the captivity. s x Chronicles. 
Wor do the bold`ft attempts bring forth 
Events ftill equal to their worth ; 
But fometimes fail, and in their fead 


Fortune and cowardice fucceed. Butler. 
Jealoufy then fir’d his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal ; 

Now cold defpair fucceeding in her fead, 

‘To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 


3. Ufe; help. Fo fand in fleads tobeof great ufe; tohelp; to 
advantage. 
A compleat man hath fome parts, whereof the want could 
not deprive him of. his efflence ; yetto have them /ffandeth him 
in fingular fead, in refpet of f{pecial ufes. Ftooker . 
He makes his underitanding the warehoufe of lumber ra- 
ther than a repofitory of truth, which will fand him in fread 
when he has occafion for it. -` Locke. 
The fmalleft a&t of charity fhall fand us im great fead. 
Atterbury s Sermons. 
4. The frame of a bed. 
The genial bed, 
Sallow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryden. 
STEAD, fed, being in the name of a place that is diftant from 
any river, comes from the Saxon pzeb, rzý®b, a place ; but if 
it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be derived from yzase, 
a fhore or ftation for fhips. Girbfon. 
To STEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] i 
1. To help; to advantage; to fupport; to afit. A word fome- 
what obfoletc. i 
We are neither in {kill, nor ability of power greatly to 


ficead you. Sidney. 
It nothing /feads us ` ; 
To chide him from our eves. Shakefpeare. 
` Rich garments, linnens, ftuffs, and neceffaries, 
W hich fince have freaded much. Shakefpeare. 
Madam, fo it fread you I will write. Shake/peare. 
Can you fo /fead me 
As bring me to the fight of Ifabella. Shake/p. 


Your friendly aid and counfe] much may fead me. Rowe. 
2. To fill the place of another. Obfolete. 
We fhall advife this wronged maid. to ffead up your ap- 
pointment, and go in your place. Shake/p- 
STEADFAST. adj. [ fead and fa/.] 
x. Faft in place; firm; fixed. 
Such was this giant’s fall, that feemm’d to fhake 
This fredfaft globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. Spen/. 
Laws ought to be like ftony tables, plain, /feadfaf?, and 


immoveable. Spenfer. 
2. Conftant ; refolute. 
I hope her ftubborn hcart to bend, 
And that it then more fredfef? will endure. Spen/fer-. 


A generation that fet not their heart aright, and whofe fpirit 


was not ewe fia with God. : yy 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty 5 abide /tedfa/f? 
unto him in the time of his trouble, i cclus. 


Him refift /fedfa/? in the faith, x Peter. 


STE 


What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern’d, with /#red/a/ fight 
Cou’d view the furges mounting ftcep, 
And montfters rolling in the deep? Dryden 
STEADFASTLY. adv. [from cafaft.| Firmly ; conftantly. 
_God’s omnifcience feadfaftly grafps the greateft and moft 
flippery uncertainties. South. 
In general, Letty believe that whatever God hath re- 
vealed isinfallibly true. Wake. 
STEA‘’DFASTNESs. 2. f. [from_/feadfa/?.] 
xr. Immutabilicy ; ednefs. 
So hard thefe heavenly beauties be enfir’d, 
As things divine, leaft paffions do imprefs, 
‘The more of fteadfait minds to be admir’d, 
The more they ftayed be on fredfa/ine/s. 
2. Firmnefs ; conftancy; refolution. ` 
STEA‘DILY. adv. (from_/feady.] 
xr. Without tottering ; without fhaking. 
Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unlefs hin- 
dered by fome accident which no man can /readily build upon. 
South’s Sermonse 


Spenfer. 


2. Without variation or irregularity. 
So frea&@ily does fickle fortune fteer 
Th’ obedient orb that it fhould never err. 
STEADINESS. 2. f/. [from _/feady.] 
ï. State of being not tottering nor eafily fhaken. 
2. Firmnefs; conftancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himfelf up to a great /feadine/s of mind, to purfue his intereft 
through all impediments. Arbuthnot. 

3- Confiftent unvaried conduct. 

Steadine/s is a point of prudence as well as of courage. D Ef. 

A friend is ufeful to form an undertaking, and fecure flezdi- 
nefs of conduct. Collier. 

STEA’DY. adj. [pyzrcæbiz, Saxon.] 
x. Firm; fixed ; not tottering. 
Their feet fready, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts refolute. Sidney. 
He fails tween worlds and worlds with /feady wing. Adit. 
Steer the bounding bark with_//eady toil, 
When the ftorm thickens and the billows boil. Pope. 
2. Not wavering ; not fickle; not changeable with regard to re- 
folution or attention. 
Now clear I underftand, 

What oft my /feadie/# thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Milton. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my af- 
flictions, I have, by the bleffing of God, overcame all dif- 
ficulties. Dryden. 

A clear fight keeps the underftanding /feady. Locke. 

STEAK. z. £ [ fyck, Iflandick and Erfe, a piece ; feka, Swedifb, 
to boil.] A flice of flefh broiled or fried ; a collop. 

The furgeon protefted he had cured him very well, and of- 


Blackmore. 


fered to eat the firft fase of him. Tatler. 
Fair ladies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and freaks. Swift? 

Jo STEAL. wv. a. Preterite J_/fole, part. pal. folen. [pcelan, 


Saxon ; felen, Dutch.] 

x. To take by theft ; totakeclandeftinely ; to take without right. 
To fea! generally implies fecrecy, to rod, either fecrecy or vio- 
lence. 

‘Thou ran’ft a tilt in honour of my love, 
And fof’ f? away the ladies hearts of France. Shake/pe 
There are fome fhrewd contents in yon fame paper, 

That feal the colour from Baffanio’s cheek 5 

Some dear friend dead. Shakefp. 

How fhould we feal filver or gold ? Ga. 

A fchoolboy finding a bird’s neft, fhiews it his companion 
and he feats it. Shakefp> 

2.: To withdraw or convey without notice. 

The law of England never was properly applied to the Irith, 
by a purpofed plot of government, but as they could infinuate 
and /ea/ themfelves under the fame by their humble carriage 
and fubmifiion. Spenfer. 

Let us fhift away, there’s a warrant in that theft 


Which /eals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shakefp. 
Variety of objeéts has a tendency to feal away the mind 
from its fteady purfuit of any fubject. Watts. 
3. To gain or effect by private means. 
Young Lorenzo 

Stole her foul with many vows of faith, 

And ne’er a true one. Shake/pe 
Were it not that my fellow {fchoolmafter 

Doth watch Bianca’s fteps fo narrowly, 

Shake/p: 


°T were good to frea/ our mariage: 
Thcy hate nothing fo much as being alone, for fear fome 
affrighting apprehenfions fhould feal or force their way in. 
Calamy. 
To STEAL. V. 7. -> 
1. To withdraw privily; to pafs filently. 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, 
pany, one night fhe fole away. 


and to fly all com- 
Sidney: 


Myx 


STE 


- oy ta of oies and myfelf 
id feal behind him as he lay along 
_ Under an oak. . = 
I cannot think it, 
That he would feal away fo guilty like, 


Shake; care. 


Seeing *you ieee, a . . Shake/p. 
Lhe moft peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
fhew what he is, and /fea/ cut of your company. Shake/p.- 
At time that lover’s flights doth ftill conceal, 
Through Athens’ gite bave we devis’d to ficadle  Shakefp- 


In my conduét fhall your ladies come, . 


From whom you now muft fsal and take no leave: Shak. 


Others weary of the fongjourney, lingerin behind, were 
fiolen away; and they which were , moiled with dirt and 
-MİYE. Knolles. 


A bride ° : 
Should vanith from her cloaths into her bed, 
As foulsgfrom bodies feal and are not fpy’d- Dnne. 
The vapour -of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
anore dangerous, becaufe it cometh without any ill fmell, and 


Jealeth on by little and little. Bacon. 
A foft and folemn breathing found, © 
Rofe like a fteam of rich diftil’d perfumes, 
And ole upon the air, that even filence 
Was took ere fhe was ware. Milton. 
As wife artifts mix their colours fo, 
‘That by degrees they from each other go's 
Black feals unheeded from the neighb’ring white, 
So on us_fole our bleffed change. | Dryden. 
At atime when he had no fteward, he ffole-away- Swift. 
Wow his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glow, 
Now fighs feals out when tears begin to How. Pcpe. 


2. To pra&tife theft ; to play the thief; totake any thing thievifh—_ 


3 to have the habit of thieving- = 
Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. ; : Locke. 
‘The good humour is to feal at a mirtute’s reft... Convey, 
the wife it call; /fea// a fico for the phrafe ! Shetpen 
STEA LER. 2. f. [from feal.] One who fteais; a thief. 
The tranfgreffion is in the_/fealer. Shake/peare- 
SCEA‘’LINGLY.. adv. [from _ffeaking.] Slilys by invifible mo- 
tion ; by fecret p ice. ; N 
‘‘hey were diverfe motions; hey did fo fealingly flip one 
into another, ‘as the latter part was ever in hand before the 
e could difcern the former was ended. Sidney- 
S ALTH. n. f- [from_/real.] 
1. The a& of ftealing ; theft. : 
The owner proveth the /ealih to have been committed upon 
him by fuch an outlaw, and to have been found im the poffef- 


fion of the prifoner. Spenfer. 
‘The ith of mutual entertainment - i 
With character too grofs is written on Juliet. Shbakefp.- 


In the fecret dark that none reproves, 
‘Their pretty fealths Thall work, and fnares fhall fpread. 
Spenfer- 
‘The gods perfuaded Mercury 
B to his health. Chapman. 


©On his batic a heavy load he bare 
an e feveral. sper’ Sy be 
dens, that breed ficknefs in 
and in fight are dangerous to 
Raleigh. 
By ftealth means fecretly ; 
ae but, like eal, is 


‘The wifdom of the fame fpirit borrowed from melody that 
myfteries, caufeth the 
oothnefs and foftmefs of that whic e > 
aes as it were by fealbh the treafure of good gus into 
man’s mind. - i. ocker. 
I fec] this youth’s perfettions, 
With an invifible and fubtile frealth, 
o creep in at mine eyes- 
a The arih blinded with defire of wealth, 
With fteel invades his“-brother’s life by Stealth 
Before the facred altar. ` Lee 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward fhame, 
saith, and blufh‘to find it fame. Pope. 


Do good b 
STEA‘LTHY- eh ar from /realth.| Done clandeftinely ; perform- 


-ed by ftealth. 
a wither’d murder with his _/feqgithy pace, 
i Moves like a ghoft. Shakefpeare. 
STEAM. z. /- [rzeme, Saxon.] The fmoke or vapour of any 
* thine moift and Kot à > 
Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is feam and 
heat, things of great refrefhment. Bacon. 
His offering foon propitious fire from heaven ; 
Confum’d with nimble glance and grateful feam. Milton. 
W hile the temple fmoak’d with hallow’d Sfleams PR 
í ry We 


"They wath the virgin. 


‘ Shake/p- 


Dryden. 


STEATO'MA. 7. J: [relon] 


: _Such the figure of a feaft 
Which, were it not for plenty and for ffram, 
-Might be refembled to ‘a fick man’s dream. Kin 
Some it bears in zams up into the air, and this in tach e 

quantity as to be manifeft to the fmell, efpecially the fulphur.. 
| Woodward’s Natural Eiifrory. 
To STEAM. V. n”. [pcteman, Saxon.) 
1. To fmoke or vapour with moift heat. 
Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaft, 
Got harnaffied his fiery-footed team, 
We rear’d above the earth his flaming creft 
When the laft deadly fmoke aloft did feam. 


See, fee, my brother’s ghoft hangs hoverin sais 
©’er his waren blood, char, Steams into the 2 wil 

O wretched: we! Why were we hurry’d down ; 
This lubrick and adult’rate age; 
“es ays grag p> pamaos of our own, 

> increaféė the feaming ordures of the ftage ? ryden: 

Let the za Ramen dance ai ta ` 

In heated brafs, /feaming with fire intenfe. Philips. 


Thefe minerals not only iffue out at thefe larger exits, . 
fieam forth through the pores of the earth, qucationing fre 


phureous and other offenfive ftenches. Woodward. 
2. To fend up vapours. 
Ye mitts that rife from_Seaming lake. Milton. 


3 To pafs in vapours. 
: The diffolved amber plainly fwarm like a thin film upon the 


liquour, whence it /ffeamted away into the air. oyle. 
STEAN for fone. Spenfer. 


Ifthe matter in a wen refemble milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compofed of 
fat, /featoma. Sharp. 
STEED. 2. f: [yzeva, Saxon.] A horfe-for ftate or war. 

My noble feed I give him, 


With all his trim ‘belonging. Shakefp. 
Impreffes quaint, caparifons and feeds. | Ailton. 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our feeds. aller. 


She thought herfelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the grifly ghoft that{purr’d th’ infernal feed. Dryd. 
Who, like our active African, inftructs 
The fiery feed, and trains him to his hand ? ` Addifon. 
See! the bold youth ftrain up the threar’ning dteep 5 
Hang o’er their courfers heads with eager ri ; 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying freed. Pope: 
STEEL. 2. f. [yzal, Saxon ; fael, Dutch. 
1. Steelis a kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white and its grain clofer 
and finer than common iron. Steel,' of all other metals, is 
that fufceptible of the greateft degree of hardnefs, when well 
tempered ; whence its great ufe in the making of tools and 
inftruments of all kinds. Chambers, 
’ Steel is ‘made from the pureft and fofteftiron, by keeping it 
red-hot, ftratified with coal-duft and wood-afhes, or other 
fubftances that abound in the phlogifton, for feveral hours in 
a clofe furnace. It may alfo be made by fufion, and feveral 
other ways; but they are greatly in the wrong who prefer 
ficel to iron for medicinal purpofes. Fiill. 
‘Ac her back a bow and quiver gay, 


Stuff’d with /ee/-headed darts wherewith fhe quell’d 
‘The favage beafts in her victorigys play. . Spenfer. 
With mighty bars of long enouring brafs 
_ The _fcel-bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairfax. 


A looking-glafs, with the fieel behind, looketh whiter than 
giafs fimple. - Bacon. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily ftrike fire 
with /ee/, much lefs with one another; nora flint eafily with 
a fieel, if they both be wet; the {parks being then quenched 
in their eruption. Brows Vulgar Errours. 
Both were of Coney feel, and wrought fo pure 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
2. It is often ufed metonymically for weapons or armour, 
Brave Macbeth with his brandifh’d feel 
Which fmok’d with bloody execution, 


Carv’d out his paffage till he had fac’d the flave. Shakefp. 
A grove of oaks, 

W hofe polifh’d fie! from far feverely fhines, 

Are not fo dreadful as this beauteous queen. Dryden. 


He fudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus’ bofom plunged the fword 5 
Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow; 
Stood doubting; and while doubting thus he {tood, 


Receiv’d the feel bath’d in his brother’s blood. Dryden 
3- Chalybeate medicines. t ee È; 
`- — After relaxing, feel ftrengthens the folids, and is likewife 
an antiacid. Arbuthnot. 
4. Itis ufed proverbially for hardnefs : as heads of /Zel. 
To Sree. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. ‘I’o point or edge with ftecl. i 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, ; 
And with thy bleffings eel my lance’s point. Shel 


4 


STE 


2. To make hard or firm. Tt is ufed, if it be applied to the 
mind, very often in a bad fenfe. 


- Lies well feeľd with weighty arguments. Shakejpeare. 
Se fervice fhall with /feeded fingers toil, 
And labour fhall refreth itfelf with hope: Shakejpeare. 


From his meta] was his party _/’eel’d ; 
Which once in him rebated, all the reft 


Turn’d on themfelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shake/p. 
O God of battles! /feel my foldiers hearts, 

Poffefs them not with fear. Shakefpeare. 
Why will you fight againft fo fwect a paffion, 

And feel your heart to fuch a world of charms? Addifon. 

Man, foolifh man! 

Scarce know’ft thou how thyfelf began ; 

Yet flecl’d with ftudy’d boldnefs, thou dar’f try 

To fend thy doubted reafon’s dazzled cye a: 

Through the myfterious gulph of vaft immenfity. Prior. 

' Let the free?’ d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins ravifh’d with relentlefs eyes. Tickell. 


STEELY. adj. [from feel.] 
1. Made of fteel. — 
‘Thy brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 


Broach’d with the /eely point of Clifford's lance. Shake/p. 
Here fmokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm, 

And early ftrokes the founding anvil warm 5 

Around his fhop the freely fparkles flew, 

As for the fteed he fhap’d the bending fhoe. Gay. 


2. Hard; firm. i 
That fhe would unarm her noble heart of that_/eely refift- 
ance againft the fweet blows of love. Sidney. 
STEE'LYARD. n, f- [Jee] and yard.] A kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and grows hea- 
vier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. 
STEEN, or Stean. n. f> A fictious vefilel of clay or ftone. Anf: 
STEEP. adj. [r<eap, Saxon.] Rifing or defcending with little 
inclination. ; 
He now had conquer’d Anxur’s feep afcent. Addifon. 
Steer. 2.f. Precipice; afcent or défcent approaching to per- 
pendicularity. 
As that Theban monfter that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devotr’d ; 
‘That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight , 
Caft herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian feep. Milten. 
As high turrets for their airy /reep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep 5 
And lofty cedars as far upwards fhoor, 
As to the neather heavens they drive the root 5 
So low did her fecure foundation lie, 
She was not humble, but humility. 
Inftruéts the beaft-to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth; and fly '’ 
To the next headlong feep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, broken 


Dryden. 


into a thoufand irregular /eeps and precipices. Addifon. 
Leaning o'er che rails, he mufing ftood, 
And view’d below the black canal of mud, 
Where cotnmon fhores a lulling murmur keep; 
Whofe torrents rufh. from Holborn’s fatal Acip- Gay. 


Jo Sreer. v.a. [/fippen, Dutch.] To foak; to miacérate 5 
to imbue; to dip. 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour feep, 
For verv fellnefs loud he ’gan to weep. 
He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 
His wand’ring thought in deep defire does /feep 5 
And his frail eye with fpoil of beauty feeds. 
A napkin /fe-ped in the harmlefs blood 
OF fweet young Rutland. . 
Prefent to her, as fometime Marg’ret 
Did to thy father, /ferp’d in Rutland’s bloods, 
A handkerchief; which, fay to her, did drain 
‘The purple tide from her fweet brother’s body. 
‘The conquering wine hath /reep’d our fenfe 
In foit and delicate Lethe. Shakefpeare. 
Many dream not to find, neither deferve, ` 
And yet are feep’d in favours. , Shakefpeare. 
Four days will quickly feep themfelves in night: 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. Shake/peare. 


Spenfer. 


S penfe eT. 
Shakef/peare. 


Shake/p. 


Mott of the feepings are cheap-things, and the goodnefs of 
the crop is a great marter of gain. Bacon. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood: 
In large forgetful draughts to /feep the cares ` 
Of their paft labours and their irkfome years. Dryden. 


Wheat feeped in brine twelve hours prevents the fmutti- 
nefs. ; Mortimer. 
STEE’PLE. 2: f [pceopl, reypel, Saxon.] A turret of a Church 
generally furnifhed with bells. A fpire. 
Blow, winds,’ and ctack your cheeks; rage; blow ! 
You cataraéts and hurricanoes fpout . 
Till you have drench’d our /feeples, drown’d the cocks. 


ee Shake/peare. 
N? CXXXIX. 


STE 


WVhat was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the feed of ivy- 
berries ; and though found in _/#reples or high places; might be 
conveyed thither or muted by birds. fail 

A raven I faw ycfterday freeple-high, juft over your houfe. 
LEjiranze. 
They, far from /freeples and their facred found, 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden. 
STeer’pty. adv. [from feep.] With precipitous declivity. 
Stee‘’pness. 2. f. [from fieep.] Precipitous declivity. 

The craggednefs or _/frerpne/s of that mountain maketh many 

parts of it inacceffible. hLrcrewood. 

Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horfeback, but could not 

recover the farther fide; by reafon of the /feepne/s cf the bank, 
and fo was drowned. Bacon. 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders, and 

run up all the fides of the Alps, where the barrennefs of the 
rocks, or the _/Wrepme/s of the afcent will fuffer them. 4ddifon. 
Stee’py. adj. [from /feep.]. Having a precipitous declivity. 
A poetical word for feep 
Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, . 
Where fprings down from the /zepy craggs do beat. Wotton. 
A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry, 
From /ecpy Othrys* top to Pylus drove 


His herd, and for his pains enjoy’d his love. Dryden. 
INo more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The /reepy Cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme ! Dr) den. 


STEER. ong [rzyne,. pteon, ytione, Saxon; Aier, Dutch.] 
a reon ullock. 
They think thémfelves half exempted from law and obe- 
dience; and having once tafted freedom, do, like a_/feer that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after 


to come under rule again. Spen/fer. 
Lacaon, Neptune’s prieft, 
With folemn. pomp then facrific’d a freer. Dryden. 
: or has the ffecr, 
At whofe ftrong chelft the deadly tiger hangs, 
E’er plow’d for him. | Thomfon. 


Je STEER. v. a. [pteonan, yrzynan, Sax. fieren, Dutch.] To 
direct; to guide in a paflage. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary gray; 
That with a ftaff his fble fteps did yeer; | 
Left his long way his aged limbs fhould tire. Spenfer. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ftar, it can be no fau't in him 
to fleer his courfe by fuch ftars as do beft appear to him. K. C4. 
To STEER. v.n. To direét a courfe. 
-- As when a fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo_ffeers, and fhifts her fail. Afiltene 
In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the fands, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and paffion muft neéds run him 
into ftrange courfes, if reafon, which is his only ftar and com- 
país, be not that hè /feers by. Locke. 
STEE'RAGE. 7. f- [from feer.] 
x. The act or practice of fteering. 
2. Dire&tion; regulation of a courfe. , 
He that hath the frcerage of my courfe, 
Dire&t my fuit. Shakefpeare. 
Having got his veffel launched anid fet afloat, he committed 
the freerage of it to fuch as he thought capable of condudiing 
it. ; SpecVator 
3- That by which any coutfé is guided. 
His coftly frame 
Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 
The frecrage of his wings, and cut the fky. 
4%. Regulation, or management of any thing. 
You raife the honour of the peerage; 
Proud to attend you at the /feerage. 
g. The ftern or hinder part of the thip- 


Diyden: 


Swift. 


STER’RSMATE. 2 2./.. [freer and man, or mate.] A pilot; one 
SrTrEE’/RSMAN. who fteers a fhip. À , 
What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 


Embark’d with fuch a Sire nts at the helm ? Milton. 

In a ftorm, though the vefiel be preficd never fo hard, a fkil-. 

ful frert+/man will yet béar up againft it. | Lh Effrange. 
Through it the joyful feerfman clears his way, 


And comes to anchor in his inmoft bay. Dryden. 
STEGANO/GRAPHIsT. 7. f. [stpaves and yveapo.J] He who 
pracétifes the art of fecret writing. |. - Bailey. 
STEGANOGRAPHY. n f. [sspaves and ygež®pw.] The art of 


fecret writing by charadlérs or-cyphers, intelligible only to the 


perfons who correfpond one with another. | Bailey. 
STEGNO’TICK. adj. [sepuelixes.] Binding; rendering co- 
ftive. . Baily. 
STELE: N [yrzela; Sax. Jele; Dutch.] A ftalk;: a handle. 
STELLAR. adj. [from fella, Lat.) Aftral; relating to the 
dtars. 


- In part fhed down 
Their fel/ar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the og more potent ray. 
25 


Afi Hen. 
Salt 


STE 


Sale diffolved, upon fixation, returns to its affeétcd cubes, 
2nd regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal of chryftal, 
and /frellar figure of the ftone afteria. Glanville. 

STE/LLATE. adj. [ frellatus, Latin.] Pointed. in the manner of 
a painted ftar. 

One making a regulus of antimony, without iron, 
his regulus adorned with a more confpicuous ftar than I have 
feen in feveral fellate regulus’s of antimony and mars. Bye. 

STELLA TION. nf [from fella, Lat.] Emiffion of light as 
from a ftar. ; 
STELEI’FEROUS. adj. [ fella and fero, Lat.] Having ftars. Dic. 
STE'LLION. n.f- [ frellio, Latin.) A newt. Ainfwerth. 
S¥TE’LETONATE. 7. f- [_/rellionat, French; /rellionatus, Latin. ] 

& kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
felling of a thing otherwife than it really is: as, if a man 
fhould fell that for his own eftate which is acétuaiiy another 
man’s. 

Et difcerneth of crimes of /fellionate, and the inchoations 


found 


towards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 
STEM. n.f- [/temma, Latin.] 
The ftalk; the twig. 
Iwo lovely berries molded on one _/fem, 
So with two fceming bodies, but one heart. Shake/peare. 


After they are firft fhot up thirty foot in length, they fpread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
fem. Raleigh. 
Set them aflope a reafonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and fo carry more fhoots upon a flem. Bacon. 
This, ere it was in th’ earth, 
God made, and ev’ry herb, before it grew 


On the green fem. Milton. 
The fem thus threaten’d and the fap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller. 


Farewell, you flow’rs, whofe buds with early care 
I watch’d, and to the chearful fun did rear: 
W ho now fhall bind your fems ? or, when you fall, 


With fountain ftreams your fainting fouls recall? Dryden. 
The low’ring Spring with lavifh rain 
Beats down the flender fem ahd bearded grain. Dryden. 


2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees aredrawn in the form 
of a branching tree. 
‘This is a fem 


Of that viétorious itock, and Ret us fear 


His native mightinefs- Shakefpeare. 
I will ay her worth to celebrate, 

And fo attend ye toward her glittering ftate 5 

‘Where ye may all, that are of noble fem, 

Approach. Ailton: 


Whofoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muft have 
of his own wherewith to fupport it; which is one of the rea- 
fons that it hath continued thefe two ages and more in that 


Stem, now fo much fpoken of. . Hewel. 
Do’ft thou in hounds afpire to deathlefs fame ? : 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient fer». Tickell. 


3. [Stammen, Swedifh.] “lhe prow or forepart of a fhip. 
Orante’s barque, ev’n in the hero’s view, 
From fem to ftern, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 
To STEM. v. a. [([/ffemma, Mlandick.] To oppofe a current; 
to pafs crofs or forward notwithftanding the ftream. 
They on the trading flood, ‘ 
‘Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 
Ply, flemming nightly tow’rd the Pole. 
Above the deep they raife their fcaly crefts, 
And fem the flood with their erected breafts. 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian on the ftream did paes 
Ere fharp-keel’d boats to fern the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. 
At length Erafmus, that great injurd name, 
Sicznm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 
And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. 
STENCH. n. /. [from pcencan, Saxon. ] 
r. A ftink; a bad fovell. 
Death, death; oh amiable and lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous french, found rottennefs, 
Arife forth from thy couch of lafting night. Shake/peare. 
So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome fench, 
Are from their hives, and houfes, driv’n away. Shake/peare. 
Phyficians by the fench of feathers cure the rifing of the 
mother. Bacon. 
‘lhe miniftery will be found the falt of the earth, the only 
thing that keeps focieties of men from fench and corruption. 
South’s Sermons. 


Milton. 
Denham. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


The hoary Nar, 

Corrupted with the fench of fulphur flows, 

And into Tiber’s ftreams th’ infé&ted current throws. Addif. 
2. I find it ufed once for a good fmell. 

Black bul's and bearded goats on altars liey 

And clouds of fav’ry fench involve the fky- 
JoSrexcu. v.q. [from the noun.) 
1. “Lo make to ftink. - 

The foulnefs of the ponds only fencheth the water. Mortim. 


Dryden. 
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2., [For ffauxch, corruptly.] To ftop; to hinder to flow. 
‘They had better fkill to let blood than fench it. K. Charles. 
Reftringents to fench and incraflatives to thicken the blood. 

FfTarvey on Confumptions, 

STENO'’GRAPHY. 2. /- [seves and yee@w.] Short-hand. 

© the accurft flenography of ftare! 
The princely eagle fhrunk into a bat. Cleaveland. 

STENTOROPHO’NICK. adj. [from Stentor, the Homerical herald, 

whofe voice was as loud as that of fifty men, and Ọwvñ, a 
voice.] Loudly fpeaking or founding. 

Of this frentorcphonick horn of Alexander there is a figure 
preferved in the Vatican. Derbam, 

Jo STEP. v. n. [yzceppan, Saxon ; ffappen, Dutch-] 

x. To move by a fingle change of the place of the foot. 
W hofoever firft after the troubling the water _/fepped in, was 
made whole. Fo. V. 4. 
One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was able, 
by the help of wings, in a running pace to f/4ep conftantly ten 


yards at a time. Wilkins. 
2. To advance bya fudden progreffion. 
Ventidius lately 
Bury’d his father, by whofe death he’s /fepp’d 
Into a great eftate. Shake/peare. 


3- To move mentally. 

When a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may give his 
thoughts leave to fep back fo far as to recolleét the feveral 
heads. Watts. 

“hey are frepping almoft three thoufand years back into the 
remoteit antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient 


world. Pope. 
4. Togo; to walk. 
I am in blood 
Srept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go O’er, Shakefpeare: 


‘The old poets fep in to the 
5. To take a fhort walk. 
See where he comes: fo pleafe you, fep -afide ; 
I'll know his grievance. Shakefpeare. 
My brothers, when they faw me wearied out, 
Stepp’d, as they faid, to the next thicket-fide 
‘To bring me berries. Ailton. 
When your mafter wants a fervant who.happens to be 


ce of the medalift. Addif. 


abroad, anfwer, that he had but juft that minute //epr out. 
Swift's DireGions ta Servants. 


6. To walk gravely and flowly. 

Pyrrhus, the moft ancient ef all the bafhaws, //ept forth, 
and, appealing unto his mercies, earneftly requefted him to 
{pare his life. Knolles: 

When you /epp’d forth, how did the monfter rage, 
In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age! Cowley. 
Home the fwain retreats, 
His flock before him _/feppirng to the fold. T bomfon. 
STEP. n.f. [rzæp, Saxon; fap, Dutch. ] 
r. Progrefiion by one removal of the foot. 
Thou found and firm-fet earth, 
Hear not my eps, which way they walk. 
Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, fhall_ Rep by fcp attend 
You and your ways. Shake/peare. 
Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in every fep ? 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; a ftair._. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, feven bloody heads of bifhops, 
flain in the battle, were all fet in order upon a weeten Le 

Knolles’s Fiiflory of the Turks. 

The breadth of every fingle fep or ftair fhould be never lefs 

than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. F otton. 
Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have ftaid,; 

And on the fubje& world look’d fafely down, 

By Marlbro’ pafs’d, the props and cps were made 

Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. Prior. 

It. was a faying among the ancients, truth lies in a well; 
and, to carry on this metaphor, we may juftly fay, that logick 
does fupply us with eps, whercby we may go down to reach 
the water. Watts. 

3- Quantity of fpace paffed or meafured by one removal of the 
foot, 

The gradus, a Roman meafure, may be tranflated a /ep, or 
the half of a paffus or pace. Arbuthnot. 

4. A fmall length; a fmall fpace. 
There is but aep between me and death. 
5. Walk; paflage. 
O may thy pow’r, propitious ftill to me; 
Conduct my /feps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep foreift. 
6. Progreffion ; act of advancing. 

To dcrive two or three general principles of motion from 
phenomena, and afterwards to tell us how the properties and 
aétions of all corporeal things follow from thofe manifeft 
principles, would be a very great //ep in philofophy, though 
the c.urfes. of thofe principles were mot yet difcovered. 

sa 


Shakefpeare. 


Addifon, 


x Sa. xx. 3- 


Dryden. 


S T E 
One injury is beft defended by a fecond, and this by a third : 
by thefe eps the old maiters of the palace in France became 
mafters of the kingdom; and by thefe eps a general, during 
pleafure, might have grown into a general for life, and a ge- 
neral for life into a king. Swift. 
The querift muft not proceed too fwiftly towards the deter- 
mination of his point, that he may with more eafe draw the 
learner ‘to thofe principles fep by fep, from whence the final 
conclufion will arife. Watts. 
7- Footfep ; print-of the foot. 
From hence Aftgea took her flight, and here 
‘The prints of her departing eps appear. 
‘8. Gait; manner of walking. — 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a fubmiffive fep I hafted down ; 
‘The glowing garland from my hair 1 took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 
g. Action; inftance of conduct. 
‘The reputation of a man depends upon the firft /feps he 
makes in the world. '  . Pope. 
SrEP, in compofition, fignifies one who is related only by mar- 
riage. [Sceop, Saxon, from ytepan, to deprive or make an or- 
phan: for the Saxons not only faid a_ffep-mother, but a fep- 
daughter, or fiep-fon; to which it indeed, -according to this 
pat rams be more properly belongs: but as it is now feldom 
applied but to the mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
thofe who ufe it, 2 woman who has /fepped into the vacant 
place of the true momen 
' How fhould their minds chufe but mifdoubt; left this difci- 
pline, which pe Ae you match with divine doétrine as her 
natural and true fifter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


a flep-motoer. Fdooker. 

His wanton_/Vep-dame loved him the more; 

But when the faw her offered fweets refufe, 

Her love fhe turn’d to hate. - Spcnfer. 

Yow fhall not find me, daughter, . 

After the ander of moft /fep- mothers, 

Ilj-ey’d unto you. Shakefpeare. 
A father cruch, and a fep- dame falfe. ` Sba kohase: 


Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married 
‘a young woman: his fon came to him, and faid, Sir, what 
have I offended, that you have brought a /fep-mother into your 
houfe ? The old man anfwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon ; 
thou pleafeft me fo well, as I would be glad to have more 


fuch. Bacon. 
‘The name of /ffep-dame, your practis’d art, 
ree which you have eftrang’d my father’s heart, 
All you have done againft me, or defign, 
Shows your averfion, but begets not mine, Dryden. 
A _ftep-dame too L have, a curfed fhe, 
Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryden. 


Any body would have gu.ffed mifs to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel fep-dame, and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthnot. 

SrF’/PPINGSTONE. n. f. [fep and Jžne.] Stone laid to catch 
the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 
Like ffepping/fiones to fave a ftride, 
In ftreets where kennels are too wide. Swift. 
STeERCORA’CEOUS. adj. [ frercoraceus, Latin. ] Belonging to 
dung; partaking of the natureof dung. l 

ro a juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a human body; then a putrid //ercoraceous 
‘tafte and odour, in tafte refembling putrid fiefh, and in fmell 
human fæces. Arbuthnot. 

STERCORA’TION. n.f: [from ffercora, Latin.] The a&t of 
dunging; the act of manuring with dung. l 
he firft help is /fercoration: the fheeps dung is one of the 

beft, and next the dung of kine, and that of horfes. Bacon. 

Stercoration is feafonable. . Evelyn: 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit ferves not ony for the fecu- 
rity of the feed, erie it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for the _ffercoration of the foil, and pro- 
motion of the growth, though not the firft germination of the 

feminal plant. Ray. 
STEREO’GRAPHY. z. /. [segeds and yee Pw ; _/fereographie, Fr.] 
_ ‘The art of drawing the forms of folids upon a plane. farris. 
STEREO’METRY. 7.f/. [seeeos and werpiw; /fereometric, Fr.] 
` The art of meafuring all forts of folid bodies. Farris. 
BTE RIL. zdj. [ ferile, French; ferilis, Latin.] Barren; un- 
fruitful ; rot productive; wanting fecundity. 
Our elders fay, 
‘The barren, touched in this holy chafe, 
Shake off their Aeril curfe. z 

Thy fea marge feril, and rocky hard. 
In very freril years corn fown will 


Shake/peare. 
pd pote 
row to another kind. 
: acon’s Natural Fitflory. 
_ To feparate feeds, put them in water: fuch as are corrupted 
and feril {witn.- Brown. 
She is grown fferi? and batren, and her births of animals 
are new very inconfidcrable. More: 
When the vegetative ftratum was once wafhed off by rains, 
the hills would have become barten, the ftrata below yield- 
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ing only mere ferie and mineral matter, fuch as was inept for 

the formation of vegetables. , F oodwwaurd. 

STERVLITY. n.f. [ frerifité, French; ferilitas, from /erilis, 
Latin.] Barrennets; want of fecundity; unfruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by re2fon of the fferi/iry of the 

foil, and becaufe their natives are exhaufted by fe many em- 

ployments in fuch vaft territories. . . « . acon. 

An eternal /frerif/ity mult have poffeffed the world, where all 

things bad been faftened everlaftingly with the adamantine 
chains of fpecifick gravity, if the Almighty had not faid, Let 
the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yielding feed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit. Bentley. 
He had more frequent occafion for repetition than any poet į 
yet one cannot afcribe this to any ferility of expreffion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in thefe reiterated 
verfes. Fa j - Pope. 
To STE'RILIŻE. v. a. [from feri? ] To make barren; to de- 
prive of fecundity, .or the power of produétion. ? 
May we not as well fuppofe the Yerilizing the earth was 
fufpended for fome time, ’till the deluge became the execu- 
tioner of it? | Woodward. 
Go! ferilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 
STERLING. adj. [OF this word many derivations have been 
offered ; the moft probable of which is that offered by Cam- 
den, who derives it from the £a/ferdings, who were employed 
as coiners. ] l 
1. An epithet by which genuine Englifh money is difcriminated. 
The king’s treafure of ftore, that he left ar bis death; 
arhounted unto eighteen hundred thoufand pounds /rer/ing. 
: Bacon’s Flenry VII. 
_ Several òf them would rather chife to count oùt a fum in 
fefterces than in pounds /lerling. Addifon. 
2. Genuine; having paft the teft. = 
There is not one fingle witty phrafe in this colle&tion, 
which hath not received the flamp and approbation of one - 
hundred years: he may therefore be fecure to find them all - 
genuine, /ferling, and authentick. à Swift. 
STE/RLiNG. 2. f/f. [ frerlingum, low Lat. from the adjective. ] 
i. Englifth coin; money.: 
his vifionary various projets tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to be wife: 

By ufeful obfervatiop he can tell 

The facred charms ‘that in true fterting dwell 3 

How gold makes a patrician of a flave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Therfites brave. he a 

Great name, which ia our rolls recorded ftands; 
Leads honours, and proteéts the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty die, 

And Roman wealth in Englith _/feriing view. 
2. Standard rate. 

STERN. ‘edj. [rzynn, Saxon. ] a fers 
1. Severe of countenance; truculent of afpe&: 

Why look you ftill fo fern and tragical. 

I would ourftare the _/fernef? eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. |. _ Shake/peare. 

It fthall not be amifs hère to prefent the fern but lively coun- 

tenance of this fo famous a man. Knolles. 
Gods and men . 

Fear'd her fern frown, and fhe was queen ©’ th’ woods. filt. 
2. Severe of manners; harfh; unrelenting; cruel. 

fometime general; 

I’ve feen thee fern, and thou haft oft beheld 

Heart-hard’ning fp:étacles. Shakefpeare: 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible;. $ 
Thou fern, obdurate, flinty, rougb; remorfelefs. Shakefp: 

The common executioner, _ 

W hofe heart th’ accuftom’d fight of death makes hard, 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 

But firft begs pardon: will you _/férver be 

Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? 

Did this in Cæfar feem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cry’d; Czfar hath wepts 

Ambition fhould be made of ferner tuff. _Shake/peare. 

Then fhall thé war, and fern debate and ftrifé 
Immortal, be the bus’ndfs of my life; 

And in thy fane the dufty fpoils amiong; 3 . i 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung. Dryd- 

Flow /fern as tutors; and as unclés hard, a . 
We lafh the pupil and defraud ike watd. Dryden. 

3. Hard; afflictive-. | a RA 

If wolves had at thy gata howId that ferh times 
Thou fhouldf have faid, Go, portér,. turn the key, 

All crtels elfe fubfcrib’d. ali, Shakefpeare. 
STERN. a./. [pzeon, Saxon. Of -the fame origitial with /leer.} 
1. The hind part of the thip where the rudder is placed. | 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a thip, view the 

feparate and disjointed parts; as the prow and Arn, the ribs, 
mafts, ropes, and fhrouds, he would ftorni but æ very Jame 


: IF atts. 
idea of it. 6 They 


Garth. 
C: Arbuthnot. 


Shakefpeare: 


Shake/peare. 
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: They turn their heads to fea, their ferns to land. Dryd. 
2. Pot of management; direction. 
The king from: Elram I intend to fend, 
And fit at chiefelt fern of publick weal. 
3- The hinder part of any thing 
O She all ac once her beaftly body raifed, 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 
Though wrapping up her wreathed _ /7er7 around. 
Sre’rnace. 2.f. [from _/fern.] The iteerage or ftern. 
ufed. 
Grapple your minds to ffernage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ftill. Shate/peare. 
STE'RNLY. adu. (from /ern.] In a ftern manner; feverely 5 
truculently. 


Shake/peare. 


Spenfer. 


Tot 


Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction. 
Yer fure thou art not, nor thy face the fame, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 
‘Thou look’f{ more frernly, do’it more ftrongly move, 
And more of awe thou bear’fit, and lefs of love. Dryden. 
STE'RNNESS. 7. /. [from fern.] 
r. Severity of look- 
OF ftature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That fons of men amaz’d their freranef/s to behold. Spen/fer. 
How would he look to fce his work fo noble 
Wildly bourd up! or how 
Should I, in thefe my borrow'd flaunts, bebold 


Adi} -7e 


The fernnefs of his prefence! Shatefpeare. 
2. Severity or ha:fhnefs of mannere. 
. { have ferane/s in my foul enough 
To hear of foldiers work. Dryden. 


STE'RNON. n. f. [sigvov ] The breaft-bone. 
A foldier was fhot in the breaft through the /fernon. lh ifenan. 
STERNUTA’TION. n. f- [_/lernutatio, Latin. ] The act of 

{neezing. 

Sternutation is a convulfive fhaking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, firft occafioned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 
Duincy. 

Concerning /fernutati:n, or {neezing, and the cultom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein flernutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown. 

STeERNU TATIVE. adj. [ fernutati~f, Fr. from_/fernuto, Latin. ] 
Having the quality of {neezing. 

STERNU TATORY. 7. £ [ frernutatoire, Fr. from fernuto, Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe ernutatories, or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing; when if the faculty arife, 
and fiernutation enfueth, they conceive hopes of life. j Aa 

Ste’ven. n.f. [yceren, Saxon.] A cry, or loud clamour. 
Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne to the feven, - 

Lowder had bcen flain thilke fame even. Spenfer. 

Jo Stew. v.a. [cfuver, French; /foven, Dutch.] To feeth 
any thing in a flow moift heat. 
Ere I was rifen from the place, that fhow’d 

My duty kneeling, came a recking poft, 

Stew’d in his hafte, half breathlefs. Shakefpeare. 

I bruifed my fkin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mafter of fence, three vencys for adifh of _/few’d prunes. Shak. 

Jo Srew. v.n. Vo be feethed in a flow moift heat. 
Srew. 3. /. [efuve, French; fufa, Italian; fufa, Spanifh.] 
x. A baghio; a hot-houfe. 
As burning, Ætna from his boiling few- 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. Spenu/cr. 

‘The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any armour, 
and give them{clvcs to baths and frews. Abbect. 

2. A'brotbel; a houfe of proftitution. [This fignification is by 


fome imputed co this, that there were Hicenfed brothels near. 


the /fews or fifhponds in Southwark; but probably few, like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 
There be that hate harlots, and never werc at the f4.ws; that 


abhor falfhood, and never brake promife. Afcham. 
My bufinefs in this ftate ` 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 
W here I have feen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o’er-run the few. Shakefpeare. 
With them there are no fews, no diffolute houfes, ne cur- 
sl acon. 


tefans. 
Her, though feven years fhe in the #-ws had laid, 


A nunnery durft receive and think a maid ; 
Artd though in childbirth’s labour fhe did lie, 
Midwives would (wear ’twere but a tympany- 

W hat mod’rate fop would rake the park or fewr, 
Who among troops of faultlefs nymphs can chufe? Rofcom. 
Making his own houfe a few; a bordel, and a fchool of 

lewdnefs, to inftill the ruJiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children. - South. 


Donne. 
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3. jane. Dutch, to ftore.} A ftorepond; a {mal}! pond where 
fh are kept for the table. 
STEWARD. 2. /. [yzitpand, Saxon.] 
x. One who manages the affuirs of another. 
There fat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely perfonage, 
‘LT hat in his hand a white rod manazed ; 
His ffleward was, hight diet, ripe of age, 


And in demeanour fober, and in council fage. Spenjer. . 
W hilft I have gold, i’ll be his ffeward ftill. Shake/p. 
Take on you the charge 
And kinzly government of this your land; 
Wot as protector, /feward, fubfiitute, 
Or lowly faétor for another’s gain. Shakefpeare. 


How is it that I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy 
ftewardfhip; for thou mayeft be no longer ffeward. Lu. xvi. 
When a /rewerd detrauds his lord, he muft connive at the 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame prac- 
tice. Swift. 
What can be a greater honour than to be chofen one of the 
flewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind? What 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to confider, 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubfifience, 


and the good conduct of their lives? Swift. 
2. An officer of ftate. 
T he duke of Suffolk is the firft, and claims ` 
To be high feward. Shake/peare. 


STEWARDSHIP. 2.f/. [ from /#ward. ] The office of a 


fteward. 
The earl of Worcefter. 


Hath broke his taff, refign’d his feward/fhip. Shake/peare. 
Shew us the hand of God 
That hath difmifs’d us from our freward/sip. Shakefpeare: 


If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we are falfe to 
our truft, and the /Jeward/bip committed to us, and fhall be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. ` , Calamy. 

STI BIAL. «dj. [from flibium, Latin.] Antimonial. 
“I'he former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduft fibial or eruginous fulphur. 
FT arvey. 
Stri’capos. n.f: [/fircadis, Latin.] An herb. Ain fworth. 
Strick. a.f. [ygicca, Saxon; feco, Italian; feck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood {mall and long. 

Onions as they hang will fhoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind- 
ing it toa lath or fick fet againft a wall. Bacon, 

Some ftrike from clafhing fiints their fiery feed, 
Some gather //cks the kindled flames to feed. Dryden. 
To STICK. v. a. preterite fuck; participle paff. fuck. [p-zican, 
Saxon.] ‘To faften on fo as that it may adhere. 
Two troops in fair array one moment fhow’d ; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpears are fuck within the fhield, 

The tteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

‘The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 

Would our ladies, inftead of /.cking on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice thcir necklaces againft the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their fa- 
vour ? Addifen. 

OH for fome pedant reign, 

Some gentle James to blefs the land again ; 

To fick the doétor’s chair unto the throne, 

Give law to words, or war-with w: rds alone. 

Jo STICK. U. 2. ; 
1. To adhere; to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. 

I will caufe the fith of thy rivers to fick unto thy fcales. Ez. 

The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of rofes 
not blown, where the dew /žicketh. Bacon. 

Though the fword be put into the fheath, we muft not fuf- 
fer it there to ruft, or fic fo faft as that we fhall not be able 


Pope. 


to draw it readily, when need requires. Raleigh. 
2. To be infeparable; to be united with any thing. Generally 
in an ill fenfe. 
Now does he feel 
His fecret murthers /ficking on his hands. Shakefpeare. 


He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, to flick 

by him whilft the world laíteth. Sanderfon. 
In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, ’till they 
light upon one that is fure to Jick. Swit. 
3. To reft upon the memory painfully. 


The going away of that which had ftaid fo Jong, doth yet 
flick with me. Bacan. 
4- To lop; to lofe motion. 
; _ I fhudder at the name! 
My blood runs batkward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the foiind. Smith. 


5. To refit emiffion. 
WVherefore could I not pronounce amen? 
I had moft necd of bleffing, and amcn 
Stack in my throat. Shatner 
; Te 


6. To be conftant ; to adhere with firmn:fs. 
The knave will Zick by thee, l can affure thec that: he will 
not out, he is true bred, Shaks/? care. 
The firt contains a flicking faft to Chrift, when the chrif- 
tian profeifion is perfecuted; and the fecond a rifing from fin, 
as he rofe, to a new chriftian life. Hlammond. 
Some /fick to you, and fome to trother fide. Dryden. 
They could not but conclude that to be their intereft, and, 
being fo convinced, purfue itand fick toit. . Tillotfon. 
“The advantage will be on our fide, if we fick to its efien- 
tials. Addifon. 
7. To be troublefome by adhering. l 
JI am fatisfed to trifle away my time, rather than let it fic 


by me.z Pope. 
8. To remain; not to be loft. <a 

Proverbial fentences are formed into a verfe, whereby they 
flick upon the memory. 4F atts. 

9g. To dwell upon; not to forfake. 

If the matter be knotty, the mind muft ftop and buckle to 
it, and ick upon it with labour and thought, and nor leave it 
"rill ic has mattered the difficulty. Locke. 

Every man, befides occafional affeétions, has beloved ftudies 
which the mind will more clofely fick to. | Locke. 

ro. To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 

This is the difficulty that /icks with the moft reafonable 
of thofe who, from confcience, refufe to join with the Revo- 
lution. Swift. 

xı. To fcruple; to hefitate. | 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to fhape the anfwer 
he would have in his own words and propofitions; for it makes 
the other patty fick the lefs. acon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expofition of Scrip- 
ture, doth not ick to add and alter. Bacen. 

Rather than impute our mifcarriages to our own corruption, 
we do not fick to arraign providence itfelf. L? Efirange. 

Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, and /fcks 
mot to afcribe inhnity to duration. ocke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth that 
ho body any more _/icks at, than at this maxim, that it is im- 
poffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Locke. 

To fick at nothing for the publick intereft is reprefented as 
the refined part of the Venétian wifdom. | Addifon. 

Some fick not to fay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
will. Arbuthnot, 

iz. To be ftopped; to be unable to proceed. 
If we fhould fail. 
XVe fail! 

But fcrew your courage to the /7icsing place, 

And we'll not fail. : Shake/pedre. 

They never doubted the commons ; but heard all fuck in 
the lords houfe, and defired the names of thofe who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon, 

He threw: the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhield, and Auck within the lait. Dryden. 
13. To be embarraffed ; to be puzzled. 

Where they flick, they are not to be farther puzzled by 
putting themi upen finding ic oùt themfelves. Locke. 

They will Zick long at part of a derhonftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to onc more 
exercifed, is as vifible as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of a 
few propofitions; but if the chain be prolix, here they fick 
and are confounded. WF atts. 

t4. Yo Srick cat. To be prominent with deformity. 

His flefh is confumed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
bones that were not feen /fick our. Job xxxiii. 21. 

15. To Stick out. To be unčmployed. 
To STICK. v. a. [yeician, Saxon; feken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ftab; to pierce with a pointed initrument. 
The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, fuc them 
with a dagger. Grew. 
2. To fix upon a pointed body. 
3. To falten by transfixion. 
. Her death! i R 
T’)) ftand betwixt: it firft fhall pierce my heart 





- 
=. 
=. 


We will be fuck together on his dart. 
4. To fet with fomething pointed. 
A lofty pile they rear 5 
‘The fabrick’s front with cyprefs twigs they ftrew, z 
And fick the fides with boughs of Baleful yew. Dryden. 


Sri’cxiness. 7. f. [from ficky.] Adhefive quality ; vifcofity ; 
' glutinoufnefs; tenacity. $ 
To STYVCKLE. v. n. [from the practice of prizefighters, who 
‘placed feconds with ftaves or fficks to interpofe occafionally. ] 
1. Io take part with one fide or other. 
Fortune, as fhe wont, turn’d fickle, 
And for the foe began to fickle. Edudibvras. 
2. To conteft; to altercate; to contend rather with obftinacy 
than vehemence. 
Let them go to't, and fictile, 
Whether a conclave, or a conventicie. 


N° CXXXIX. 


C caveland. 


Dryden. 
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Heralds Arct, who got who, 
; So many hundred years ago. Fluditras. 
3- To trim ; to play tait and loofe; to a&ta part between op- 
pofites. 
When he fees half of the Chriftians killed, and the reft in. 
a fair way of beizg routed, he fickles betwixt the remainder of 
i God’s hoft and the ce of ficnds. J. ryden. 
TI'CKLERAG. 7. f- roperly /ickleback, from fick ick. 
The fmaiieft dh eee on. | > ili ae ala 
A little fifth called a f#frcklebag, without f{cales, 
fenced with feyeral! prickles. 
STI'cKLER. 2. f. [from_/fick’e ] : 
I. A fidefman to fencers; a fecond to a duellift ; one who ftands 
to judge a combat. 
_ Bahlius came to part them, the /#ick/er’s authority being un- 
able to perfuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. S/dz,. 
Bafilius, the judge, appointed /7ick/ers and trump:ts, whom 


hath his body 
VF alt:n. 


the others fhould obey. ’ Sidney. 
_ Qur former chiefs, like Aicklers of the war, 
Fis:ft fought t inflame the parties, then to poife : 
The quarrel !ov’d, but did the caufe abhor 5 ; 
And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Drydin. 


2. An obitinate contender about any thing. 
Quercetanus, though the grand /7i -«/-+ for the tria prime, 
_ has this conceffion of the irrefolublencfs of diamonds. Æo le. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in moft re-gns, 
been the profeffled /fickłers for fuch as have aéted vgainit the 
true intereft of the nation. Aedd: for- 
The tory or bigh church clergy were the greateft_/7:ct.crs 
againít the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Sift. 
All place themfelves in the lift of the national church, 
though they are great /fick/ers for liberty of confcience. Sixt. 
STICKY. adj. [from ffrck.] Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 
Herbs which laft longeft are thofe of {trong fme!l and with 
‘ore = Lacon, 
STl - adj. [prtip, Saxon; Aif, Danifh; fyf, Swedifh; fifur 
Iflandick; /777f, Dutch. ] silica 8 LY: =k a 
x. Rigid; inflexible; refifting Aexuré ; not flaccid ; not limber; 
not eafily exible ; not pliant. 
‘They rifing-on Aif pinions tower 


‘The mid aerial íky. . Misi lton. 
‘The glittering robe 
Hung floating loofe, or if with mazy gold. Lhem/for. 


2. Not foft; not giving way; not fluid; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. - 
Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow ; 
And I grow Ag as cooling metals do. Dryden. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly in:orpo- 
rate, and fo grew more /7/f and tirm, making but one fub- 
ftance.. Burnet. 


3- Strong; not eafily refifted. 
On a fif gale 


. The Theban fwan extends. his wings. Denham. 
4. Hardy; ftubborn; not eafily fubdued. 
How Aif is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up, and have ingeniou: feeling 
Of my huge forrows! Better I wére diftract! Shake pecre. 


g. Obftinate ; pertinacious.. 
Wee neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the Aif defence of 
any unnecefiary culftom heretofore received. Flooker. 
Yield to others when there is caufe; but it is a fhame to 


Rand Aif in a foolifh argument. , Tayler. 
A war enfues, the ee peia own their caufe, ; 
Stiff to defend their hofpitable laws. Dr;de". 


6. Harfh; not written with eafe; conftrained. = 
7. Formal; rigorous if certain.ceremonics; not difengaged in 
behaviour; ftarched; affected. 
The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the Italians 
if, ceremonious, and referved. Addi:en. 
8. In Shakefpeare it feems to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferred with good evidence. . 
his is fi news. | Shake/pea: e. 
Jo STVFFEN. v. a. [ycipian, Saxon. ] 
x. To make ftiff; to make inflexible; tomake unpliant. 
When the blaft of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffcn the finews, fummon up the blood, , 
Difguife fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shake/pceare. 
He /liffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13- 
The poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 
Veil’d with no ether’covering but the fky 3 
Expos’d to fif ring frofts, and drenching fhowers, 
Which thicken’d air from her black bofom ppurs. 
Her eyes zrow_fliffen’d, and with fulphur bern. 
2. To make obflinate. i 
Her if ning. gricf, 
Who faw her children faughter`d all at once, 
W as dull to mine, 
To STI FFEN. V. 7. , 
x. Tò grow ftiff; to grow rigid; to become unpliant. 
Aghaft, aftenifh’d, and ftruck dumb with fear; 
I ftood ; like bea rofe my fif uing hair. 
25 
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Fix’d in aftonifhment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and_/iffens yet alive; 


In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. Addi fon. 
2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 
The tender foil, then _/7/ffening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. Dryden. 


3. To grow lefs fufceptive of impreffion; to grow obftinate. 
Some fouls, we fee, 
Grow hard and fen with adverfity. : Dryden. 
STIFFHEA‘’RTED. adj. [fif and heart.] Obftinate; ftub- 
born; contumacious. le 
They are impudent children, and fif hearted. Back. ii. 
STIYFFLY. adv. (from fif-] Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 

In matters divine, it is Rill maintained fify, that they have 
no ftiffmecked force. ooker. 

I commended them that ftood fo fifffy for the Lord. 2 Efar. 

The Indian fig of itfelf multiplieth from root to ro~t, the 
plenty of the fap and the foftnefs of the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and not /7/fzy upheld, to weigh down. Bacin. 

STIFFNECKED. adj. [iif and neck.] Stubborn; obftinates 
contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an army 
as fhould tread down all that ftandeth before them on foot, 
and l.y on the ground all the fif necked. Spenfer. 

This fiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high- flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. Denham. 
Sri’FFness. 2. f/f. [from_/7’77.] 
x. Rigidity; inflexibility ; bardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

The fiiffne/s and drynefs of iron to melt, muft be holpen by 
moiftening or opening it. - Bacen. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is flubborn and in- 
flexible; and the punifhment of that_/7iffme/s is one branch of 


the allegory. LD’ Efirange. 
2. Ineptitude to motion. 
The pillars of this frame grow weak, 
My finews flacken, and an icy fif nefs 
Benumbs my blood. Denham. 


3. Tenfion; rot laxity. 
To try new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 

And one below their eafe or_/7'ff/ne/s notes. 

4. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufnefs. 

The vices of old age have the //if/ne/s of it too; and as it 
is the u:.fatteft time to learn in, fo the unfitnefs of it to unlearn 
will be found much greater. South. 

Firmnefs or fiffnes of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubmiffion to prejudice. Lo-ke. 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft /7ffne/s, being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 

5. Unpleafing formality ; conftraint. 
All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
Siffze/s and conftraint, any of thofe forbidding appearances 
which difparage the aétions of the fincerely pious. Atterbury- 
é. Rigeoreufnefs; harfhnefs. 
There fill yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fights 5 
But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights, 
WVhich her too conftant /#7:ffne/s doth conttrain. Spen/fer. 
7. Manner of writing, not eafy but harfh and conftrained. 

Rules and critical obfervations improve a good genius, 
where nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too fcrupu- 
lous; for that will introduce a //iffme/s and affectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent from all good writing. Felton. 

Jo STIFLE. V. a. [effoufer, French.) 
1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fuffocate. 
W here have you been broiling? 

—Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou’d not be wedg’d in more; I am Aifled 

With the mere rankrefs of their joy. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree, 

No more avails than breath againft the wind ; 

Blown /ifiing back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 

‘That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room 
for the /7ifing ftcams of the coals to be received into it. Beye, 

Stified with killes, a fweet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to fifle them with care; and all on a fucden, the cold 
regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

took my leave, being half //ified with the clofenefs of the 
room. Swift. 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emiffion. 

Whilft bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they ftop 
and /tiffle in themfelves the rays which they do not reflect or 
tran{mit. Newton. 

3- To cxtinguifh by hindering communication. 
4. To extinguifh by artful or gentle means. 
Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare, 


Sfiifling a civil war in its birth. Addifon. 
g. ‘Lo fupprefs; to conceal. 
If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truft me, and lcet me know thy love’s fuccefs, 
‘That I may ever after fifle mine. Oiway, 
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"Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged by the difputers 
themfelves, till with labour and ftudy they had sf/ficd their firft 
conviétions. Rozers. 

You excel in the art of /77fiing and concealing your refent- 
ment. Swift. 

STYGMA. n.f- [/figma, Latin.] 
3. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 
2. A mark of infamy. 
STIGMA’TICAL. Jad. [from figma.] Branded or marked 
STYVGMATICK. with fome token of infamy. | 


Foul /figmatick, that’s more than thou can’ft tell. Shak. 
Thou’rt like a foul mifhapen //igmaticé, 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. Shake/peare, 
He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, 

Vicious, ungentle, foolifh, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worfe in mind. Shake/peare: 


JoSTYGMATIZE. vV. a. [ figmatifer, French; 
‘To mark with a brand; 
proach. 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difcharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; becaufe the former in 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and vee fama- 
tized, while the latter have feen vice triumphant and virtue 
difcountenanced. 2difon. 

Sour enthufiafts affe& to igmatize the fineft and moft ele- 
gant authors, both ancient and modern, as dangerous to reli- 
gion. Addifon. 

The privileges of juries fhould be afcertained, and whoever 
violates them /figmatized by publick cenfure. Swift. 

PrN LA R. adj. [from file. ] Belonging to the ftile of a 

ial. 

At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the filar line. Moxor-. 

STILE. 2. f/f. [rtraele, from prizan, Saxon, to climb. ] 

x1. A fet of fteps to pafs from oue enclofure to another. 

‘There comes my matter and another gentleman from Frog- 
mare over the i'e this way. Shaiefpeare. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang thcemfelves 


from /fizma. 
to difgrace with a note of a 


upon every gate or /file they come at. LL’ £firange. 
he little f{trutting pile, 
You fee juft by the church-yard file. Swift. 


2. [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caft the fhadow ina fun-dial. 

Ereét the /7./¢ perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, fo as 

to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 

the pole of your place. Moxon. 

STILETTO. n.f- (italian; filet, Fr.] A fmall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, with a fharp point. 

When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houf, fhould affault him as an 
enemy to the ftate; and ftabbing him with /filettoes, leave him 
to be torn by others. Flakewill, 

Jo STILL. v. a. [yzillan, Saxon; fillen, Dutch.] 
1. To filence; to make filent. 
Is this the fcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 
‘That with his name the mothers fill their babes? Shake/p. 
2. To quiet; to appeafc. 

‘In all refrainings of anger, it is the beft remedy to make a 
man’s felf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come; but that he forefees a time for it, and fo to _ /77// him- 
felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon. ` 

3- To make motionlefs. 

He having a full fway over the water, had power to 

fiill and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. 
TP oodward, 
The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main, 

‘Then glafly fmooth lay all the liquid plain, 

‘The winds were hufh’d, the billows fcarcely curl’d, 

And a dead filence illd the watry world. Pope. 

STILL. adj. [ Ail Dutch.] 
1. Silent; uttering no noife. It is well obferved by Junius, that 
Ji is the found commanding filence, | 
Wee do not aét, that often jeft and laugh : 
T is old but truc, /77// fwine eat all the draugh. 
Your wife O&avia, with her modeft eyes, 

And fill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demurring upon me. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir’d, 

Obedient to thy will; 

‘The fea that roar’d at thy command, 
At thy command was fill. 
2. Quiet; calm. 
Atin when he fpied 
Thus in fil? waves of deep delight to wade, 
Fiercely pyproachini to him loudly cry’d. 
From hence my lines and I depart, 

Ito my foft fill walks, they to my heart 5 

I to the nurfe, they to the child of art. Donne. 

Religious pleafure moves gently, and thercfore conftanty. 
Tt does not affeét by rapture, but is like the pleafure of health, 
which is ill and fober. prne 

o 


Shake/p- 


Shake/peare. 
Addijon. 


Spenfer- 


Hope quickens all the /7/// parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her moft remifs and indolent hours. Addifon. 
Silius Italicus has reprefented it as a very gentle and /#i/l 
river, in the beautiful defcription he has given of it. dddifon, 
How all things liften, while thy mufe complains 5 
Such filence waits on Philomela’s ftrains, 
In fome fiill ev’ning, when the whifp’ring breeze 


Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
g- Motionlefs. 
Gynecia fit /7#//, but with no fill penfivenefs. Sidney. 


‘Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceive- 
able diftance with other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our minds 
follow in train, the thing feems to ftand /#i//, as we find in 
the hands of clocks. : Locke. 

That in this ftate of ignorance, we fhort-fighted creatures 
might not miftake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
to fufpend any particular defire. ‘This is franding ftill where 


we are not fufficiently affured. Locke. 
This tone, O Syfiphus, ftands /7i//5 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. Pope. 


STILL. 2. f- Calm; filence. 
Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft, 
Doth all the winter time at /##// of mid-nighf, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 
Shakefpeare. 
He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
occafion of altering court or council upon the change; but all 
things paffed in a _/7i//. Bacon. 
STıLL. adv. [yziulle, Saxon.] 
x. To this time; till now. 
It hath been anciently reported, and is /#7// received, that 
extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo rarified the air, 


that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon. 
Thou, O matron! 
Here dying, to the fhore haft left thy name: 
Cajeta fill the place is call’d from thee, 
The nurfe of great Æneas’ infancy. Dryden. 


2. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde- 
cencies that leffen his reputation; he is /7i// afraid left any of 
his actions fhould be thrown away in private. Addijon. 

3. In an encreafing degree. 

As God fometimes addrefies himfelf in this manner to the 
hearts of men; fo, if the heart will receive fuch moti: ns by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and fiil? 
more and more powerfully. South, 

The moral perfeétions of the Deity, the more attentively 
we confider them, the more perfeétly fti {hall we know 
them. Atterbury. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 
Uniefs God from heaven did by vifion /#/// fhew them what 


to do, they might do nothing. FIooker. 
My brain I’ll prove the female to my foul 5 
My foul, the father ; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /#i//-breeding thoughts. Shakefteare. 


Whom the difeafe of talking /#7/] once poffeffeth, he can 
never hold his peace. Ben. Jobnjon. 
He told them, that if their king were fti abfent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies. 
Chymifts would be rich, if they could /#7// do in great quan- 
tities, what they have fometimes done in little. syle. 
Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
are already gone: fo men run fiiä to a crowd in the ftreets, 
though only to fee. Temple. 
The fewer fill you name, you wound the more, 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. 

5. After that. : 

In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 
facrifice to range gods, after repented, and kept Still the of- 


Pope: 


fice of preaching the gofpel. WF hitgifte. 
6. In continuance. 
I with my hand at midnight held your head 5 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear’d up the heavy time, 
Saying, what want you? Shake/peare. 
aio n.f- (from daifi7l.} <A veffel for diftillation ; an alem- 
ick. 
WNature’s confeétioner, the bee, 
Whofe fuckets are moift alchimy 5 
The /7i// of his refining mold, 
Minting the garden into gold. i Cleaveland. 
In diftilling hot {pmaxts, if the head of the gn be taken off, 
take fire at the 


the vapour which afcends out of the /til wil 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the /7r//. Newton. 
This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
aromatick, bya cold /#///, with a heat not SR that of 
fummer. rbuthnot. 
To STILL. v.a. [from diftil.] "Todiftil; to extract or operate 
upon by diftillation. 
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To STILL. wv. 7. tHe, Latin. To drop; t i 
Cink of ia. [7 J Ps to fall in drops. 
His {ceptre *gainft the ground he threw, 
And tears illd from him which mov’d all the crew. Ghapm: 
Short thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float, 
And roul themfelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, fiill d out of her breaft, 
_ That ever-bubbling {pring. Crafhaw. 
STILLATI’Ticus. adj. [ fttllatitius, Latin.] Falling in drops; 
drawn by a ftill. 
STVLLATORY. 4. f- [from fill, or di,til.] 
x. An alembick; a veffel in which diftillation is performed. 

In all Żillatories, the vapour is turned back upon itfelf, by 

the encounter of the fides of the /t‘/iatory. ~ Bacons 
2. The room in which ftills are placed; laboratory. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchins, /żtillatories, ftoves, 
fhould be meridional. Voton. 
_ Thefe are nature’s ftillatories, in whofe caverns the afcend- 
ing vapours are congealed to that univerfal aqua vitz, that 
good frefh water. Aire. 

= he pga adj. [ Jtili] and torn.] Born lifelefs; dead in the 
irth. 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 

Should be ;tiHorm; and that we now pofieit 

‘The utmoft man of expectation; we are -> 

A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. Shakcfp. 

Many cafualties were but matter of fenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or /tillécrn. l Graunt. 

The pale affiftar ts on each other ftar’d, 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d : 

The fti iborn founds upon the palate hung, 

And dy’d imperfeét on the falt’ring tongue. 

I know a trick to make you thrive; 
O, *tis a quaint device! 
Your /tt//Lorn poems fhall revive, 
And {corn to wrap up fpice. 
STI'LLICIDE, 2.f. [ fisllictdium, Latin. ] 
drops. 

The /i‘liicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfelves into a fmall thread, becaufe they will 
not difcontinue. Bacon. 

Srizxici’pious. adj. [from fillicide.] Falling in drops. 
Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome places not 
unlike the ftirious or /tiJicidicus dependencies of ice. Brown, 
STILLNESS. a2. f. [from f:il/.] 
x. Calms quiet. 
How fweet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 

Creep in our ears; foft /ti//ne/s and the night 

Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakefpeare. 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring fkies, 

And horrid ftill»efs firtt invades the ear, 

And in that filence we the tempeft fear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of Æneas’s paffing by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajeta’s funeral and the fiii- 


Dryden. 


Swift. 
A fuccefīion of 


nefs of the night. Dryden. 
If a houfe Be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
Stiline/s of the weather. Swift. 
2. Silence; taciturnity. 
The gravity and ftillnefs of your youth | 
The world hath noted. Shake/peare. 


STULLSTAND. n.f. [ fill and fiand.] Abfence of motion. 
The tide fwell’d up unto his height, 
Then makes a fiillftand, running neither way. Shake/peare. 
STYLLY. adv. [from /2i4.] 


I. Silently; not loudly- ee, 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 


The hum of either army ///y founds. Shake/pearé. 
2. Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 
Sritts. n.f- [ ftyfter, Swedith ; /te/ten, Dutch ; ytoelcan, Sax.] 
Supports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 
Some could not be content to walk upon the ttlementss 
but they muft put themfelves upon ftilts. Flowel. 
The heron and fuch like fowl live of fifhes, walk on long 
fiilts \ike the people in the marthes. 5 Afore. 
Men muft not walk upon ftilts. - L Efirange. 
To STYMULATE. v. a. [/timule, Latin.] 
1. To prick. . . 
2. To prick forward; to excite by fome pungent motive. 
3- [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a derivation 
towards the part. : : 
Extreme cold /timulates, producing firft a rigour, and then 


i > thofe thi which /timulate in the extreme 
a glowing heat; thofe things fi JEEE 


degree excite pain. 4 
Bome medicines lubricate, and others both lubricate and 
Stimulate. : : : , Sharp- 
STIMULATION. 2. f- [ ftimulatio, Latin. ] Excitement; pun- 
ency. ‘ : 

= ane perfons, from the fecret /timulations of vanity or envy, 
defpife a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by e 
fale > 

j : To 


STI 


Ty STING. v a. preterite J fung; participle paffive Jiang and 
flung. [yangan, Saxon; funzen, fore pricked, Iflandick.] 
1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. . 
The fnake, rolled in a fow’ry bank, 
With fhining checker’d flough, doth fing a child, 
‘That for the beauty thinks it excelle.:t. Shakefpeare. 


That fnakes and vipers fing and tranfmit their mifchief by 
the tail is not eafily to be juftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown. 

z. To pain acutely. 
His unkindnefs 

‘That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 

"To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right ; i 

To his dog-hearted daughters : thefe things fing him 

So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 

No more I wave , 
To prove the hero.— Slander ings the brave. Pope. 


STING. n.f. [from the verb.] s 
x. A een puns: with which fome animals are armed, and which 


is commonly venomous. ; : : 
Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miftaken for their 


Sling: s Bacon. 
His rapier was a hornet’s Slings 
It was a very dangerous thing - 
For if he chanc’d to hurt the king, 
It would be long in healing.- Drayton. 


2. Any thing that gives pain. na : oe 
The Jews receiving this book originaly with fuch fing in 
it, fhews that the authority was high. Forbes. 
3. The point in the laft verfe. : 
It is not the jerk or fing of an epigram, 
contradiction of a poor antithefis. 
Sri/NGILY. adv. [from /fingy-] _Covetoufly. : 
STI'NGINESS. #./. [from_/fingy-] Avarice ; covetoufnefs; nig- 
gardlinefs. nie 3 
‘SrVNGLESs. adj. [from fing.] Having no fting. 
He hugs this viper when he thinks it /fingle/s. ; 
Decay of Piety- 
Sri’xco. n.f. [from the fharpnefs of the tafte.] Old beer. A 
cant word. ae 
Sri/ncy- adj. [A low cant word. In this word, with its deri- 
vatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Covetous; nig- 
gardly ; avaricious. i 
A ftingy narrow-hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit; bad not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 
; L’ Eftrange. 
He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afide that /fingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 
Arbuthnct’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
‘To STINK. v. n. preterite J funk or flank. [ycinian, Saxon 5 
ftincken, Dutch.] To emit an offenfive fmell, commonly a 
fmell of putrefaction. . 
John, it will be finting law for his breath. Shake/f eare. 
WVhen the children of Ammon faw that they_/fank before 
David, they fent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 
What a fuol art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafty fink- 
ing goat? L’ Eftrange. 
Moft of fmclls want names; fweet and /finking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to ‘call them 
pleafing and difpleafing. Locke. 
Chloris, this coftly way to fink give o'er, 
*Tis throwing fweet into a common fhore; 
Wot all Arabia would fufficient be, 
Thou fmell’ft not of thy fweets, they fink of thee. Granv. 
“STINK. 2. f. [from the verb.]  Offfenfive fmell. 
Thole finis which the noftrils ftraight abhor are not moft 
pernicious; but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 


nor the feeming 
Dryden. 


body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacon. 
They [haie a fin; and fuch proportions fall, 
That, like a find, ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, 
If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for fink ? Pope. 


STIYNKARD. 2. f- [from fink.] A mean {tinking paltry fellow. 
STINKER. n.f. [from fink.) Something intended to offend by 
the {mell. 


The air may be purificd by burning of ftinkpots or /finkers 
in contagious lanes. Ar UEY. 
Sri/NKINGLY. adv. [from _finking.-] With a ftink. 
Can’ft thou believe thy living is a life, 
So fiinkingl depending? Shakefpeare. 


SrvnKkPoT. 2. f [fink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 
The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, efpccially 
in clofe place-, by burning of //inékpots. fdarvey. 
To STINT. v. a. [ ffynta, Swed. funta, Mlandick. J To bound; 
to limit; to confine; to reftrain; to ftop. 
The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the Jaw whereby his wifdom hath /finted the effects of his 
6 
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power in fuch fort, that it doth not work infinitely, but cor- 
refpondently unto that end for which it worketh. FTooker. 
Then hopelefs, heartlefs, "gan the cunning thief, 


Perfuade us die, to inż all further ftrife. Spenfer, 
Nature wifely_//ints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undifturb’d delight. Dryden. 


_I thall not go about to extenuate the latitude of the curfe 
upon the earth, or flint it only to the produétion of weeds, but 
give it ics full fcope in an univerfal diminution of the fruitful- 
nefs of the carth. Woodward, 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo poor in his attributes, 
fo fiinted in his knowledge, that a pagan might hope to conceal 
his perjury from his notice. Addifon. 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not fupport 
double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one third are 
not extremely /finted in necefiaries. Swift. 

STINT. z. fı [from the verb.] A 
I. Limit; bound; reftraint. 

.We muft come at the length to fome paufe: for if every 
thing were to be defired for fome other without any fint, there 
could be no certain end propofed unto our actions, we fhould 
go on we know not whither. Fiooker. 

‘Touching the /žint or meafure thereof, rites and ceremonies, 
and other external things of the like nature, being hurtful unto 
the church, either in refpe& of their quality, or in regard of 
their number; in the former there could be no doubt or dif- 
ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. FTosker. 

‘The exteriours of mourning, a decent funeral, ahd black 
habits, are the ufual Aints of common hufbands. Dryden, 

2. A proportion; a quantity affigned. 
Our fint of woe 

Is common; every day, a failor’s wife, 

‘The mafters of fome merchant, and the merchant 

Have juft our theme of woe. Shake/peare. 

He that gave the hint, 

‘This letter for to print, 

Muft alfo pay the fint. Denham. 

How much wine drink you in a day? my fint in company 
is a pint at noon. Swift. 

STIPEND. n.f. [Jipendium, Latin.] Wages; fettled pay- 
All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries ; 

People and nations pay them hourly fipends. Ben. Jobnfon. 

St. Paul’s zeal was exprefied in preaching without any offer- 
ings or /fipend. Laykr. 

STIPE’NDIARY. adj. [/fipendiarius, Latin.] Receiving fala- 
ries; performing any fervice for a flated price. 

His great ffipendiary prelates came with troops of evil ap- 
pointed horfemen not half full. Knolles. 

Place re&tories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ferved only by /*ipendiary curates. Swift. 

STIPE'NDIARY. 7. f- [/tipendiaire, Fr. /fipendiarius, Latin.] 
One who performs any fervice for a fettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 

king whereof is a kind of _/fipendary unto the Turk. Abbot. 

Sri’pTick. } adj. [surlixes.] Having the power to ftaunch 

STI'PTICAL. blood; aftringent. This by analogy fhould be 
' written /7yptick. 

There is a fowr /ipticé falt diffufed through the earth, which 
paffing a concoétion in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From fpirit of falt, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower plaffes, having gently abftraéted the whole, there re- 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and /fiptica/ fubftance, moftly of a 
yellowifh colour. . 

In an effufion of blood, having doffils ready dipt in the royal 
Maes we applied them, : WV ifeman, 

Jo STIPULATE. vw. n. [fipulrr, Latin; /ipuler, F at To 
contraét; to bargain; to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much negle&ted their maritime affairs; 
for they fipulated with the Carthaginians to furnifh them with 
fhips for tranfport and war. Arbuthnot. 

STIPULATION. n.f. [ ffipulation, Fr. from /fipulate.] Bargain. 
.. We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments; 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance of 
that /frpulation. Rogers. 

JoSTIR. v. a. [ypeiman, Saxon; ooren, Dutch. ] 

x. To move; to remove from its place. , 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to fir, but as 
it was lifted. Temple. 

Other fpirits 5 

Shoot through their tracis, and Aitant mufcles fill: 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his minifters abroad, 

Swift and obedient to his high command 

They fir a finger, or they hfe a hand. 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. 

Preferve the right of thy place, but /7/7 not queftions of ju- 

rifdi€tion, and rather aume thy right in filence than voice it 
with claims, » Bacon, 
One 


Blackmore. 
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One judgmentin parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein the gucltion 
was not /tirred: yea, even though it fhouid be /t/rred and the 


contrary afiirmed. Eluile. 
3- To incite ; to inftigate ; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen 5 

An Até /tirring him to blood and ftrife. Shake p- 
If you /tir thefe daughters hearts 

Againít their father, fool mz not fo much 

‘To bear it tamely. Shakespeare. 
The foldiers love her brother’s memory ; 

And for her fake fome mutiny will /#r. Dryden. 


4. To STIR up. To incite; to animate; to inftigate. 
This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and ready to ftir 
up all the Irifh in rebellion. Spenfer. 
The greedy thirft of royal crown, 
‘That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down, Spenfer. 
God /tirred him up another adverfary. 1 Kings xi. 23- 
The words of Judas were very good, and ableto /#ir them 
up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. 17- 
Having overcome and thruft him out of his kingdom, he 
fiirred up the Chriftians and Numidians againft him. Knolles. 
The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe ro him up to make 
fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarend:n. 
The improving of his own parts and happinefs /##7 him xp 


to fo notable a defign. i 0- Ee 
To ftir up vigour in him, employ him in fome conftant 
bodily labour. Locke. 
Thou with rebel infolence did’{tdare 
‘To own and to proteét that hoary ruffian, 
Rowe. 


‘To jtir the faétious rabble wp to arms. 

‘The ufe of the paffions is to /?/7 it wp, and put it upon action, 

to awake the underftanding and to enforce the will. d..'1/on. 
5. To STIR up. To putin action. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming ; it ftir- 

reth up the dead for thes. dja xiv. Q- 
Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among, the loofe unletter’d hinds. Adilton. 
To STIR. V n. 
x. To move one’s fclf ; to go out of the place; to change place. 
No power he had to fti; nor will to rife. Spenfer. 

They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the falfhood of which would have been ma- 
nifeft as foon as they fhonld move from the place where they 
were, and from whence they were therefore not to jtir. 

Clarendon. 
2. To bein motion; not to be ftill ; to pafs from inactivity to 
motion. . 

The great Judge of all knows every different degree of hu- 
man improvement, from thefe weak ftirrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu- 
lar purpofes, to the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 

Addifon’s Speétator. 
3- To become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have any fuperiour character, they fancy 

they have a right to talk freely upon every thing that /tirs or 


appears. TF atts. 
4. To rife in the morning. ‘This is a colloquial and familiar 
ufe. 


If the gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife be ftir- 
ring, tell her, there’s one Caffio entreats of her alittle favour 
of fpeech. Shake/peare. 

“STIR. ae [ fiur, Runick, a battle; »/twr7, noile, W elfh. ] 
‘xs, Tumult; buftle. 
What halloing and what ftir is this to-day ? 

‘Thefe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

Have fome unhappy paffenger in chace. Shake/peare. 

He hath fpun a fair thread, to make all this /fir for tuch a 
neceffity as no man ever denied. Bp. Bramball, 

Tell, faid the foldier, miferable fir, 

Why all thefe words, this clamour and this ftir, 

Why do difputesin wrangling fpend the da ? Denham. 

Silence is ufually worfe than the fierceft and loudeft accufa- 
tions; fince it proceeds from a kind of numbnefs or {tupidity 
of confcience, and an abfolute dominion obtained by fin over 


the foul, fo that it fhall not fo much as dare to complain or 
make a ftir. South. 

‘The great firs of the difputing world are but the conflicts 
of the humours. Glanville. 


After all this ir about them they are good for nothing. T737. 
Confider, after fo much /żir about the genus and fpecies, how 
few words we have yet fetctled definitions of. Locke. 
2. Commotion; publick difturbance ; tumultuous diforder ; fe- 
ditious uproar. 
Whenfoever the carl fhall die, all thofe lands are to come 
unto her majefty ; he is like to make a foul /#ir therc, though 
of himfelf of no power, yet through fupportance of fome 


others who lie in the wind. Spen/cr 
He did make thefe /?.7s, grieving that the name of Chrift 
was at all brought into thofe parts. Avbote 
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_ Being advertifed of fome ftirs raifed by his unnatural fons 
in England, he depaıted out of Ireland withouc ftriking a blow, 
Daviese 

Raphael, thou hear’{t what fir on earth, 

Satan from hell ’tcap’d through the durkfome gulf 

Hath rais’d in puradife, and how difturb’d 

This night the human pair. 

3- Axzitation; conflicting paffion- 
He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchicf, 

Still waving, as the /#érs and fits of ’s mind 

Could beft exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on, 

How {wift his fhip. 

Sririous. adj. [from /tiria, Latin.] Refembling icicles. 

Chryltal is found fometimes in rocks, and in loime places 
not much unlike the /tiriczs or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice. ; Brown's Fulgar Err. 

ik ly a. f- [ftirps, Latin.] Race; family; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which there 
yet remain divers great families and /tirps. Spenfcr- 

Democracies are lefs fubjeét to fedition than when there 
are ftirps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither; of whom 
we have fome fiirps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 

STIRRER. z. f. [from /tir.] 
I. One who is in motion; one who puts in motion, 
2. A rifer in the morning 
Come on; give me your hand, fir; an early stirrer. 
3. An inciter; an inftigator. 
4- STIRRER wp. An inciter; or inftigator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found eifewhere but in the Indics 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhoood, the life and ftiv: er 
up of nature in a perpetual activity. Ralei_-. 
. WVill it mot releét on any character, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; a /tirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh- 
bours ? Ar u:Dnote 

Sri RRUP. n. f- [pazenap, rajap, from yzigan, Saxon, to 
climb, and nap, a cord.] An iron hoop fufpended by a ftrap, 
in which the horfeman fets his foot when he mounts or ridese 

Neither is his manner of mounting unfecin!y though he 
lack /żir ups; for in his getting up, his horfe is ftil! going, 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the /żirrup was catied 
fo in fcorn, as it were a itay to get up, being derived of the 
old Englith word /’y; which is to get up, or mount. Spev/er. 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my ft'rrup ? Shat. 

His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the stirrups of 


Adi ltcr7. 


Shake/peares 


Shak. 


no kindred. Shbake/peares 
Between the /firrup and the ground, 
Mercy I afk’d, mercy I found. Camden. 
At this the knight began to chear up, 
And raifing up himfelf on /tirrup, 
Cry’d out Victoria. Fhudibras. 


Jo STITCH. v. a. [ fticke, Danifh; /técker, Dutch. ] 

1. To few, to work on witha needle. 

2. To join; to unite, generally with fome degree of clu:nfinefs 
or imacuracy. 

Having /ittched together thefe animadverfions touching ar- 
chiteéture and their ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as active. Wotton. 

3- Yo STITCH up. To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to fiic up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it. Sidneya 

I with a needle and thread /fitch’d up the artery and the 
wound. W#ifemnane 

To STITCH. V. n. To practife needlework. 

SrTıIırcH. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 

I. A pafs of the needle and thread through any thing. 
2. [From ytician, Saxon.] A fharp lancinating pain. 

If you defire the fpleen, and will laugh yourielf into /titches, 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 
negado. Shake/peareés 

A fimple bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
pleurify, which is ever painful, and attended with a /titch. 

Filarvry on Confumption. 

3: In Chapman it fecms to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 
has the fame meaning in the following patlage of Dryden, 
which otherwife I do not underftand. 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 

there, - 

And turn’d up /ftitches orderly. Chapman. 

A ftitch-fall’n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a {kilful hand would draw, 
For an old grandam ape. Dryden: 
STITCHERY. 2. f (from stitch.] Needlework. In contempt. 

Come lay afide your /utchery; play the idle houfewife with 

me this afternoon. Shake/peare. 
Srivreuworr. 2. f/f. Cammomile. Ainjworth. 

SrvrHy. z. [| (fiedic, Mandick; yrs, hard, Saxon. ] 
1. An anvil; the iron body on which the fmith forges his work: 
Niy imaginations are as foul 


As Vulcan’s /tithy. Shake/peareé. 
as G To 


Wo Strive. v. a. [Suppofed of the fame original with few. ] 
x. To ftuff up clofte. 


You would admire, if you faw them five it in their fhips. 
i Sandys's Journey- 
2. To make hot or fultry. 
His chamber was commonly fived with friends or fuitors of 
one kind or other. TP otton. 
Sroar. 2. /. A {mall ftinking animal. 
Srocan. 2. f. [Irith; focbk, Erfe.] An attendant; a wallet- 
boy; one who runs at horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of a peafant; but thenceforth be- 
cometh an horfeboy, ora /foca/ to fome kern, injuring himfelf 
to his fword, and the gentlemanly trade of ftealing. Spen/er- 

Srocca’po. n. f. {_ freccato, from /fecce, a rapier, lealian.] A 
thruft with the rapier. 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good {kill in his rapier. 
—Y ou ftand on diftance, your pafles, /foccado’s, and I know not 
what. Shakeffeare. 

STOCK. 2. f. [rzoc, Saxon; frock, Dutch ; ef/foc, French. ] 
x. The trunk; the body of a plant. 
That furious beaift 

His precious horn, fought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the /tock, ne thence can be releas’d. Spenfer. 

‘There is hope of a trec, if cut down, that it will fprout 
again, though the root wax old in the earth, and the*/fock dic 
in the ground. ‘Fob xiv. 8. 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The coin over-ruleth the fock quite; and the /fock is but 

paflive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the graft. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory- 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 

On favage ftocks inferted, learn to bear 5 

‘The fureft virtues thus from paffions fhoot, 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. 

3. A log; a poft. 
‘| hat they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

When all our fathers worfhipp’d /tocks and ftones, 

Feige: not. 

Why all this fury? What’s the matter, 

‘That caks muft come from Thrace to dance ? 

Mutt ftupid {ocks be taught to flatter? 

And is there no fuch wood in-France ? 

4. A man proverbially {ftupid. 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud reftraint to tic, 

T hat neither [ may fpeak nor think at all, 

But like a ftupid ftoc in filence die? 

hile we admire 
"This virtue and this moral difcipline, 
Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no /fo.&s. 
g. The handle of any thing. 
6. A fupport of a fhip while it is building. 
Freflı fupplies of fhips, 

And fuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 

Or new from /ftocks were fall’n into the road. 
7. [Siocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thruft; a ftoccado. 

To fee thec here, to fee thee there; to fte thee pafs thy 
pundéto, -thy /fock, thy reverie. Shake/peare. 

8. Something made of linnen; acravat; aclofeneckcloth. An- 
ciently a ftocken. 

His lackey with a linnen /tocé on onc leg, 


Pope. 


Adilten. 


Prior. 


Spenjer. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


and a kerfey boot- 


hofe on the othcr. Shake/peare. 
9. A race; a lineage; a family. i 

Say what /tock he iprings of.— 

— The noble houfe of Marcius. Shakefpeare- 
His early virtues to that ancient /tock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. Waller. 
j The like fhall fog 
All prophefy, that of the royal /tock 
Of David, fo I name this king, fhall rife 

Adilton. 


A fon, the woman’s fecd. 
Thou haft feen one world begin, and end, 


And man, as from a fecond frock, proceed. Milton. 
‘To no human /fock i 
We owe this fierce unkindnefs; but the rock, 
"That cloven rock produc’d thee. Taler. 
Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy /tock 
From Dardanus; but in fome horrid rock, 
Denham. 


Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. 
xo. The principal ; capital ftore; fund already provided. 
Prodigal men 

Feel not their own /fock wafting- Ben. Fohnfon. 
Let the exportation of home commodities be morc in value 
than the importation of forcign; fo the ftoc of the kingdom 
fhall yearly increafe ; for then the balance of trade muit be 
returned in money or bullion. Bacon. 
A king, againit a ftorm, muft forefec to a convenient /tock 
of treafure. Bacon. 
*Tis the place where God promifes and delights to difpenfe 
Jarger proportions of his favour, that he may fix a mark of 
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honour on his fanđtuary, and recommend it to the fons of 
men, upon the /fock of their own intercít as well as his own 


glory. South. 
Some honour of your own acquire 5 
Add to that feck, which juttly we beftow, 
Of thofe bleft fhades to whom you all things owe. Dryden, 
Yet was fhe not profufe; but fear’d to walte, 
And wifely manag’d that the /fock might laft; 
‘That all might be fupply’d, and fhe not grieve, 
When crouds appear’d, fhe had not to relieve; 
Which to prevent, fhe {till increas’d her ftore ; 
Laid up, and fpar’d, that fhe might give the more. Dryden, 
Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common /.cé their trafñck drive : 
All is the ftate’s, the ftate provides for all. Dryden. 
If parents die without actually transferring their right 
to another, why does it mot return to the common /lock 
of mankind? : Locke. 
When we brought it out it took fuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, thatit fwelled almoft twice as big as before; and it 
was perhaps on this focé of air that it lived a minute longer 
the fecond time. Addifon. 
Be ready to give, and glad to diftribute, by fetting apart 
fomething out of thy /fock for the ufe of fome charities. 4rrerd. 
Of thofe ftars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom’d and fix’d to one eternal fky, 
Each by a native flock of honour great, 
May dart ftrong influence, and diffufe kind heat. Prior. 
They had law-{fuits; but, though they {pent their income, 
they never mortgaged the /fock. Arbuthnot.-« 
Ii. uantity ; {tore ; .body. 
A great benefit fuch a natural hiftory, as may be confided 
in, will prove to the whole _/fock of learned mankind. Gilanv, 
Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey ; 
But oftner bring the nation to decay, 
And fweep the prefent_ffeck and future hope away. Dryd. 
He propoies to himfelf no fmall_/fock of fame in future ages, 
in being tbe firft who has undertaken this defign. Arbuthnot. 
12. A fund eftablifhed by the government, of which the value 
rifes and falls by artifice or chance. 
An artificial wealth of funds and ocs wasin the hands of 
thofe who had been plundering the publick. Swift. 
Statefman and patriot ply alike the frocks, 
Peerefs and butler fhare alike the box. Pope. 
To Stock. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Io ftore; to fill fufficiently. 
If a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, and fock 
his mind with portions of Scripture anfwerable to all the heads 


.of duty, his confcience can never be at a lofs. South. 
I, who before with fhepherds in the groves, 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
Manur’d the glebe, and /fock'd the fruitful plain. Dryden. 


The world begun to be /fock’d with people, and human in- 
duftry drained thofe uninhabitable places. Burnet. 
Springs and rivers are by large fupplies continually /focked 
with water. WViodward. 
2. To lay in ftore. 
3- To put in the ftocks. See STOCKS. 
Call not your ftocks for me: I ferve the king, 
On whofe employment I was fent to you : 
You fhall do {mall refpe&t, fhew too bold malice 
Againft the grace and perfon of my matter, 


Stocking his mefflenger- Shake/peare: 
4. To STocK up. To extirpate. 
The wild boar not only fpoils her branches, but /focks up 


her roots. Decay of Piety. 
Sro’cKpoveE. n. f> Ringdove. 
Stockdoves and turtles tell their am’rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Dryden. 
Sro’cKFisH. 2. f. [ frockevifeh, Dutch.] Dried cod, fo called 
from its hardnefs. 
STOCKGIYLLYFLOWER. 1. f. [ Jeucoium, Latin.] A plant. 

"I he charaéters are: the Hower is compofed, for the moft 
part, of four leaves, which are placed in form of acrofs: out 
of the fower-cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a long flat 
pod, divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, to 
which the valves adhere on both fides, and are furnifhed with 
flat fmooth feeds, ` which are orbicular, and bordered round 
their edges: to which may be added, the flowers are fpecious, 
and fweet fmelling. Ader. 

The /ieckgilfiowers are commonly biennial plants, and 
there are many different fpecies of them, including the various 
forts of wallfowers, of which the common fort grows on the 
walls of ruinous houfes, and is ufed in medicine. The Rave- 
nal wallfower is remarkable for the beauty and fweetnefs of 
its flower. Hill. 

STOCKING. 7#. f- The covering of the leg. 

In his firit approach before my lady he will come to her in 
yellow fockings, and ’tis a colour fhe abhors. Shake;peare. 

By the loyalty of that town he procured fhoes, /fockingt, 


and money tor his foldiers. Clarendon, 
Unlefs 
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Unlefs we fhould expect that nature fhould make jerkins 
and //cckin:s grow out of the ground, what could fhe do better 
than afford us fo fit materials for cloathing as the wool of 
fheep ? More. 

He fpent half a day to look for his odd focking, when he 
had them both upon a leg. LL’ Bffrange. 

See how he rolls his_ffoctings / Speéfater. 

At am’rous Flavio is the /focking thrown, 

‘That very night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, without 
a fhoe or //ocking to their feet. Swift. 


To STOCKING. V. a. [from the noun.] To drefs in ftockings. . 


Stocking’d with loads of fat town-dirt, he goes. Dryden. 
Sro cKJOBBER. 2. /. [/ffo-kand job.] A low wretch who gets 
- money by buying and felling fhares in the funds. 
The frockjobber thus from *Change-alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink ; 
Iet me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. 
Sro’cKIsH. adj. [from ffock.] Hard; blockifh. 
The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods ; 
Since nought fo_ffeckifa, hard, and tull of rage, `’ 
But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shake/p- 
STO'CKLOCK. #./. [ frock and Lock.] ock fixed in wood. 
There are locks for feveral purpofes ; as ftreet-door-locks, 
called ffocklocks 3; chamber-door-locks, called fpring-locks, and 
cupboard-locks. Aioxon. 
Srocks. n.f: [Commonly without fingular.] Prifon for the 


egs. 
teg Fetch forth the /facks =< 
As I have life and honour, there fhall he fit ’till noon. Shak, 
Tom his whipt from tything to tything, //eck-punifh’d, and 
imprifoned. Shake/peare. 
I bave fat in the_/focks for the puddings he hath ftol’n, other- 
wife he had been executed. _ Shakefpeare. 
Matrimony is expreffed by a young man ftanding, his legs 
being faft in.a pair of /focks Peachann. 
"Ehe frocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination of 
his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Locke. 
SrocKwxsriVL. adj. [ frock and /fiil.] Motionlefs as logs. 
Our preachers ftand focil? in the pulpit, and will not fo 
much as move a finger to fet off the beft fermon. Addijon. 
STICK. n. f. [swixo's 5 _/2:ique, Fr.] A philofopher who followed 
the (e& of Zeno; holding the neutrality of external things. 
While we admire 
‘This virtue,- and this moral difcipline, 
Let’s be no /foicks, nor no ftocks, I pray. 


Swift. 


S bakefpeare- 


STOKE, fleack, {cems to come from the Saxon ycocce, fignifying 
the itock or body of a tree. Gibfon. 
SroLrr. 2. f. [/iola, Latin.] A.long vet. 
ver all a black ole fhe did throw, 
As one that inly mourned. Spenfer. 
"Che folemn feaft of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen_/foles the matrons wear. Dryden. 
Sroxre. The preterite of feal. ; 
A factor flae a gem away. Pope. 


Sro.LeN. Participle paffive of feal. : 
Stolen waters are {weet, and bread eaten in fecret is plea- 
fant. Prev. ix. 17- 
STOLI DITY. 7. f. [ frolidus, Lat. folidizé, French.] Stupidity 5 
want of fenfe. 
-'Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile untraétable fools, 
whole folid.ty can baffle all Gy eS Bent ey. 
STOMACH. 2. f [e/tcmach, French; ffomachus, Latin.] 
x. The centricle in which food is digefted. 
. If you're fick at fea, . 
Or ffomach qualm’d at land a dram of this 
Will drive away diftemper. 
This filthy fimile, this beaftly line, 
Quite turns my _/fomach. ` 
2.. Appetite 5 defire of food. - 
= Tell me, what is’t that takes from thee: 
Thy fomach, pleafure, and thy golden fleep? 
W ill fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words {till in fouleft letters? 
She either gives a_/fomach, and no food, 
Such are the poor in health; or elfe a feaft, 
And takes away the formach; fuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shake/p. 
As appetite or fiomach to meat is a fign of health in the 
body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital quality, an evidence 
of iome life of grace in the heart; . whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of _ffomach, is a moft defpepate progno~ 


Shake/p. 
Pope. 


Shake/p. 


ftick. FLummond. 
. Inclination; liking. . 
a He which hath no /fomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. Shakefp. . 


The unufual diftance of time made it fubject to every man’s 
note, that it was an act againít his ffomach, and put upon him 
by neceffity of ftate. ; ` , Bacon. 

The very trade went againft his Stomach. LL’ Eftrange. 
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4. [Stomachus, Latin.] Anger; refolutiom 
Difdain he called was, and did difdain 
To be fo call’d, and who fo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of //emach vain, 





His portance terrible, and ftature tall. Spenfers 
Is't near dinner-time? I would it were, 
That you might kill your fomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. Shakefps 
Inffead of trumpet and of drum, 
` That makes the warrior’s ffomach comes Butler. 


5. Sullennefs; refentment. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profefled with eater /fomach 
their judgments, that fuch a difciple was little better than 
popifh eyrenny difguifed under a new form. FIooker. 

Arius, a fubtile witted and a marvellous fair-fpoken man, 
was difcontented that one fheuld be placed before him in 
honour, whofe fuperior he thought himielf in defert, becaufe 
through envy and /fomach prone unto contradiction. thooker. 

They plainly faw, that when fcmach doth ftrive with wit, 


the match is not equal. Tooker s 
W hereby the ape in wond’rous /fomach Wox, 
Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Spenfer. 
hat nobles fhould fuch ffPomachs bear ! 
I myfelf fight not once in forty year. Shake/p. 


It ftuck in the camel’s fomach, that bulls fhould be armed 
with horns, and that a creature of his fize fhould be left de- 


fencelefs. O Efirange. 
ot courage but /omach that makes people break rather 
than they will bend. : L’ Eftrange. 


This fort of crying proceeding from pride, obftinacy, and 
Stcmach, the will, where the fault lies, muft be bent. Locke. 
6. Pride; haughtinefs. 
He-was a man 
Of an unbounded fromach, ever ranking 


Himfelf with princes. Shake/pearee 


Jo STOMACH. v. a. [ ffomacheor, Latin. ] To refent; to 
remember with anger and malignity. 
Believe not aii 3 or, if you muft believe, 
Stomach not all. Shake/p. 


Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul /fomached him, and therefore hated him. Hail. . 

The lion began to fhew his teeth, and to fomach the af- 
front. . LE ftranges 

To STOMACH. v. n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never fo juftly, oppofe himfèlf unto 
thofe that are difordered in their ways, and what one amongít 
them commonly doth not flomach at fuch contradiction, ftorm 
at reproof, and hate fuch as would reform them? Elooker. 

Sro’MACHED. adj. [from_ffemach.] Filled with paffions of re- 
fentment. . 
High /omach’d are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deaf as the fea, hafty as fire. Shake/p. 
STo’MACHER. 2. f. [from fiomach.] An ornamental covering 
worn by women on the breaft. 
Golden quoifs and /fomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. 
Inftead of a_ffomacher, a girding of fackcloth. 
Thou marry’ft every yéar 

The lyrick lark and the pe whifpering dove, 

‘The iparrow that negleéts his life for love, 

The houfhold bird with the red fomacher. Donne. 

STO MACHFUL. adj [_/fomachofus, Latin Stomach and full. J 
Sullen ; ftubborn; perverfe. 

A fiomachful boy putto fchool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the firft letter. DD’ Efrrauges 

Obftinate or fomachful crying fhould not be permitted, be- 
caufe itis another way of encouraging thofe paffions which 
"tis our bufinefs to fubdue. Locke. 

Sro’MACHFULNESS. 2. /> [.from /fomachful.] Stubbornefs 5 
fullennefs ; obftinacy. 
SToMA‘CHICAL. 2? adj. [ flomachique, Fr.] Relating to the fto- 

STOMA‘CHICK. mach; pertaining to the ftomach. 

An bypochondriack confumption is an extenuation, occa- 
fioned by an infarétion and obitructien of the /fomachick vel- 
fels through melancholy humours. Fla 

By a catarrh the ffomachical ferment is vitiated. Fioyer. 

Sroma’cHuick. 2. f. (from fomach.] A medicine for the ftomach- 
Sro’MacHous. adj. [ from flemach. ] Stout; angry; fullens 
` obftinate. Obfolete. 

That ftranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them; but nought again 

Him anfwered, as courtefy became 5 
But with ftern looks, and _/fomachous difdain, 


Shake/pz 
Lf. iii. gf 


Gave figns of grudge and difcontentment vain. Spenfer. 
Stronp. n. /. [for /fand. ] 
x. Poft; ftation. 
On th’ other fide, th’ affieged caftle’s ward 
Spenfers 


Their ftedfaft /fonds did rie, sige maintain. 
2. Stop; indifpofition to proceed- 

‘There be not fonds nor reftivenefs in a man’s fiature $ but 

the whecls of his mind, keep way with the wheels, of his 

fortune. acors 


STONE.. 
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STONE. n. f: [ fans, Gothick; yzan, Saxcn; /feen, Dutch.] 
x. Stones are bodies intipid, hard, nor duétile or malleable, nor 
foluble in water. , | FP oodward. 
Wee underftand by the term ones fofile bodies, folid, not 
ductile under the hammer, fixed in the fire, not eafily melted 
in it, and not to be diffolved by water. Stomes are arranged 
under two diftinét feries, the foffer and the harder. Of the 
fofter fones there are three general diftin€tions. 1. The fo- 
liaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibrofe, as the afbeftus. 
3. The granulated, as the gypfum. Of the harder ftones there 
are alfo three general diftinétions. xr. The opake ftones, as 
limeftone. 2. The femi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pellu- 
cid, as cryftal and the gems. Fill. 
Should I go to church, and fee the holy edifice of fone, 
And not bethink me ftrait of dang’rous rocks! Shake/p. 
The Englith ufed the ones to reinforce the pier. aywa: d. 
2. Piece of ftone cut for building. 
He fh&ll bring forth the heed flone with fhoutings. Zech. iv. 
3- Gems; precious ftone. 
I thought I faw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 


Ineftimable f:zes, unvalu’d jewels: Shake/p. 
4- -Any thing made of ftone. 
* Lend me a looking-glafs; 
If that her breath will mift or ftain the /fone, 
Why then fhe lives. Shake/pears. 


g. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the difeafe 
arifing from a calculus. 
A ipecifick remedy for preventing of the fcne I take to be 
the conftant ufe of alehoof-ale. Lemple. 
A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining proceeded 
from the fone. WP ifeman. 
6. The cafe which in fòme fruits Contains the feed. 
To make fruits without core or /fome is a curiofity- 
Z. Tefticle. 
. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 
Does Wood think that we will fell him a fene of wool for 


Bacon. 


his couiiters? l Swifts 
9- Srowre is ufed by way ee ere Jona 
Whhat_need you be fo boift’rous rough ? 

I will not ftruggle, I will ftand_//one ftill. Shake/p. 

And there lies \V hacum by my fide, 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Fi. dibras. 

The fellow held his breath, and lay fone ftill, as if he was 

dead. Re L’ Eftrange. 


She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for _fome dead. L’ Ejtrange. 

The cottages having taken a country-dance together, had 
been all out, and ftood /fore ftill with amazement. Pope. 

10. To leave no STONE unturned. “To do every thing that can 
be done for the production or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that left no fione unturn’d 
In which the caufe might be concern’d, 
Brought in their children’s fpoons and whiftles, 


To purchafe fwords, ¢arbines, and piftols. Ftudibras: 
He crimes invented, ef? unturn’d no Jione i 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryden. 
STONE. adj. ade of ftone. 
Prefent her at the leet, 
Becaufe fhe bought fone jugs and no feal’d quarts. Shake/p. 


To STONE. v. a. [from the noan.] 

12 To pelt or beat or kill with ftories. 
Thefe people be almoft. ready to fone me. Ex. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a punifhħmeėnt unknown to the Jewifh laws, 


among whom the //oming to dcath “was the punifhment for 
blafphemy. Stephens’s Sermons, 
‘2. To h en. 


Oh perjur’d woman! thou do’fit Rone my heart 3 
And miak’{t me ċall what I‘intend to do, 


A murder, which I ee lg a facrifice. Shake/p. 
SrTo’NEBREAK. 2. f: An herb. Ainfworth. 
Sro/’NECHATTER. 2. /. A bird. Ainfworth. 
Sro’necror. 2. f/f. A fort of ttee. 

Sidhecrop tree isa beautiful tree, but not common. JAZortim. 


SrooNEcuTTER. 2. f. [from fone and cutter.] One whofe trade 
‘is to hew ftones. 

A foneciitter’s man had the'veficulz of his lungs fo ftuffed 
‘with duft, that, in cutting, the’ knife went as if through a heap 
of fand. Derham. 

My profecutor provided me a monument at the ffonmecutter’s, 


and would have ere&ed it fm the parifh-church. Swift. 
SrToO’NEFERN. 2./. _ A plant. Ainfworith. 
STo‘’NEFLY. 2. /. An infeét. Ainfworth. 


Srowerrourr. 2. f. [ Jone and fruit. ] Fruit of which the 
feed is covered with a hard fhell enveloped in the pulp. 
We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expect fome other forts of /fonefruit. Boyle. 
STO'NEHAWK. 7#. f- A kind of hawk, Ainfworth. 
STO'NEHORSE. 7. f. [Jone and horfe.] A horfe not caftrated. 
Where there is moft arable land, fonebsrfes or geldings are 
biore neceflary. Mortimer. 
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STO'NEPIT. z. f. [ fone and pit. ] A quarry; 
{tones are dug. 
‘There’s one found in a /fonepit. FP codward. 
ie REDEN n. J- (from fione and pitch.] Hard infpiffated 
pitch. 
: a2 Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as a. 
itch. 
Sacueeioven. z. f- <A bird. HMirdionk, 
STO’ NESMICELE. ma. f- A bird. Ainfworth. 
STONEWORK. n. f. [fone and work.] Building of ftone. j 
They make two walls with flat ftones, and fill the fpace 
with earth, and fo they continue the fonework. Aor timer. 
STO’NINEss. 2. f. [from /fony.] The quality of having many 


a pit where 


ftones. 
The name Hexton owes its original to the Stoninefs of the 
place. į : Hearne. 
Small gravel or /ffonine/s is found therein. Mortimer. 
Sto’ny. adj. [from fone.) 
x. Made of ftone. 
Nor fony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefp. 


With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 

For Jony limits cannot hold love out. Shakefpeare, 
Nor flept the winds 

Within their fony caves, but rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleft pines, 
‘I hough rooted deep as high and fturdieft oaksy 
Low’d their {tiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 
Or torn up fheer. 


Milion, 
Here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, i 


And there the foil a ony harveit yields. Dryden, 
As in fpires he ftood, he turn’d to ftone ; 
‘The fony {nake retain’d the figure ftill his own. Dryden, 


They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water petrified, or 
converted into thefe {parry or_/fonmy icicles. Pood 
2. Abounding with ftones. 


From the fony Mzenalus 


Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milton, 
3- Petrifick. : 
_ Now let the feny dart of fenfelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every fide. Spenfer. 


4- Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 
The fony hardnefs of too many patrons hearts, not touched 


with any feeling in this cafe. Hooker, 
Thou art come to anfwer 
A ffony adverfary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity. Shakefpeare. 


Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and ten miles 
a foot with me, and the /fozy hearted villains know it. Shakef. 
At this fight 
My heart is turn’d to ftone ; and while ’tis mine, 


It thall be fony. Shake/peare, 
I will clear their fenfes dark, 

What may fuffice, and foften feny hearts 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Ailton. 


Inditf’rence, clad in wiidom’s guife, 
All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 
For how can fony bowels melt, 
In thofe who never pity felt? 
Stroop. ‘The preterite of To fiand. 
Adam, at the news, 
Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow_/food. Ailton: 
STOOL. 2. /: [_frols, Gothick; yzol, Saxon; foel, Dutch,] 
x- A feat without a back, fo diftinguifhed from a chair. 
If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with.a back 
belonging to it, then a feol is a feat for a fingle perfon with- 


out a back. Watts. 
‘Thou fearful fool, 
Why takeft not of the fame fruit of gold? 
Ne fitteft down on that fame filver /foo/, 
‘To reft thy weary perfon in the fhadow cold ? 
Now ‘which were wife, -and which were fools? 
Poor Alma fits between two fools: 
he miore fhe reads, the more perplext. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 

“here be medicines that move /foo/s, and not urine; fome 
other urine, and not /foo/s: thofe that purge by /fool/, are fuch 
as enter not at all, or little, into the mefentery veins; but 
either at the firít are not digeftible by the ftomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or elfe ‘are af- 
terwards rejected by the mefentery veins, and fo turn- likewife 
downwards to the guts. Bacon, 

‘The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of contra@ion 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elfe one would havea 
continual needing of going to _//oo/. Arbuthnot. 

3- STOOL of Repentance, orcutty fiocl, in the kirks of Scotland, is 
fomewhat analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above the con- 
gregation. In fome places there may be a feat in it; but it is ge- 
nerally without, and the perfon {tands therein who has beem guil- - 
ty of fornication, for three Sundays in the forenoon; - and after 

‘fermon 
a 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 


Prier, 


STO 


fermonis called upon by name and furname, the beadleorkirk- 
officer bringing the offender, if refractory, forwards to his poft; 
and then the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here too are 
fet to publick view adulterers ; only thefeare habited in a coarfe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaftick veft, with a hood 
to it, which they call the fack or fackcloth, and that every 
Sunday throughout'a year, or longer. 
Unequal and unreafonable judgment of things brings many 
a great man to the lool of repentance. L’ Efirange. 
Sro OLBALL. 7. f. [ Jool and bali.) A play where balls are 
driven from ftool to ftool. 
While Betty dances on the green, 
And Sufan is at/žzolb.2l} feen. : 
Jo STOOP. v. n. [yptupian, Saxon; //uypen, Dutch.) 
1. To bend down ; to bend forward. 
Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
and frooped toward the earth. Rae gh. 
2. To lean forward ftanding or walking. 
When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were fert to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy; but Ifmenias let fall his ring 
to the ground, and, //soping for that, was thought to make his 


P; ior. 


adoration. Stiilingflect. 
He flooping open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib. Adilton. 


3. To yield ; to bend; to fubmit. 
I am the fon of Henry the fifth, 
WV ho made the dauphin and the French to //a-p. 
: Mighty in her fhips ftood Carthage lonis, 
And fwept the riches of the world from far; 
Yet rop dto Rome, lefs wealthy, but more ftrong. Dryd. 

To defcend from rank or dignity. 

He th. . condefcended fo far, and /foeped fo low, to invite 
and to bring us to heaven, will not refufe us a gracious recep- 
tion there. ° Boyle. 

Where men of great wealth /oop to hufbandry, ‘it multi- 


Shakefp- 


4- 


plieth riches excecdingly. Bacon. 
g. Lo yield; to be inferiour. 
Death his death-wound fhall then receive, 
And //eop inglorious. Afiti. 
T hefe are arts, my prince, 
In which our Zama does not /foep to Rome. Addifon. 


6. To iink from refolution or fuperiority; to condefcend. 

They, whofe authority is required unto the fatisfying of 

our demand, do think it bcth dangcrous to admit fuch con- 

courfe of divided minds, and unmect that their laws, which, 

being once folemnly eftablifhed, are to exact obedience of all 

men and to conftrain thereunto, fhould fo far fcap as to hold 

themfelves in fufpence from taking any effect upon you, ’till 

_ fome difputer can perfuade you to be obedient. fdooker. 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove _/foop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 
8. To alight from the wing. 
Satan ready now 
"To floop with wearied wings and willing feet, 

On the bare outfide of this world. 

Twelve fwans behold in beauteous order move, 
„And oop with clofing pinions from above. 
9. To fink to a lower place. 
Cow’ ring low 

With blandifhments, cach bird //e2p’d on his wing- 
Stroop. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
x. Aét of ftooping ; inclination downward. 
2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority. 

Can any loyal fubjeét fee 

With patience fuch a_ffoop from fovereignty ? 

An ocean pour’d upon å narrow brook ? 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Wow will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a /foop at ev’ry fair. FF aller. 

An eagle made a_/foop at him in the middle of his cxaltation, 
and carried him away. L’Ejlrange. 

4. [Scoppa, Saxon ; Stooges Dutch.] A veffel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have a_ffeep of wine; and here with- 
out area brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure to 
the health of Othello. Shake/p. 

There’s nothing more in me, fir, but may be fqueez’d out 
without racking, only a_/ffosp or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and vop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob fhall more prevail, 

Than if you give them, with the niceft art, 

Ragoufts of pcacocks brains, or filbert tart. King. 

Sro/oPINGLY. adv. | from fooping.] W ith inclination downwards. 
Nani was noted to tread foftly, to walk ffoopingly, and raife 
himfelf from benches with laborious gefturc. TF orton. 
Jo STOP. vw. a. [effouper, Fr. foppare, Ital. flopp.m, Dutch.] 
x. To hinder from progrefiive motion. 
From the oracle 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


They will bring all; whofe fpiritual counfel had 

Shall fop or fpur me. Shake/peare. 
Can any dreffes find a way 

To flop th’ approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin’d face? Dorje. 
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_2. To hinder from any changeof ftate, whether to better or worfe. 


3- To hinder from action. 
As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man fhall Z.p me of this 


boatting. 2 Gor. 
4- To put an end to the motion or action of any thing. 
Friend, *tis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition, all] the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor /op'd. Shake/peare. 


Almon falls, pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war: 

Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon ftood, 

And oppd his breath, and drank his vital blood. 

5. To fupprefs. 

Every bold finnér, when about to engage in the commiffion 
of any known fin, fhould arreft his confidence, and ffo> the 
execution of his purpofe with this qucftion : Do I believe that 
God has denounced death to fuch a practice,ordoI not? So rh. 

He, on occafion of _ffopping my play, did mca good office 
at court, by reprefenting it as long ago defigned. Dryden. 

6. To regulate mufical ftrings with the fingers. 

In inttruments of ftrings, if you /žəp a ttring high, wherc- 
by it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Bacon. 

7. To clofe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, /7op all wells of water, and mar 
land with ftones- 2 Kings. 

They pulled away the fhoulder, and fopped their ears, that 
they fhould not hear. i rch. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes flopped up, hang by a thread within 
a. bott'c-glafs, and_/fep the glafs clofe with wax. Bacon, 

His majefty_/foppeda leak that did much harm. Ba on. 

Stop; ings and tuffocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 

They firft raifed an army with this defign, to fop my mouth 
or force my confent. King Chartes. 
Celfus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood 

is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately 


Dryden, 


the vein_fhould be_//opped. Arbuthnot. 
8. To obftru& ; to encumber. 
Mountains of ice that op th’ imagin’d wey. Afiti. 
To SToP. v. n. To ceafe to go forward. 
Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain : be bire his lip, and ftarts ; 
Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
‘Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftraic 
Springs out into faft gait, then_/7>ps- again. Shate/peare. 


When men purfue their thoughts of ipace, they /fop at the 


confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end, Locke. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thce from a friend’s embrace, 

Stop fhort, nor itruggle through: Gay. 


Stop n. jJ. {from the verb.] 
I. Ceffation of progreflive motion. 
Thought’s the flave of time, and life time’s fool ; 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Muft have a_/fop. 

‘The marigold, whofe courteous face 

Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rife, at his full .-sp 

Packs and fhuts up her gaudy fhop, 

Miftakes her’ cue, and doth difplay. Cleaveland. 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a flop ona fudden at a 
hideous yelling noife, which rtled him. LL’ Efirange. 

2. Hindrance of progrefs; obftrud€tion. 

In weak and tender minds we littl know what mifery. this 
ftri&t opinion would brecd, befides the _/fops it would make in 
the whole courfe of all mens lives and actions. Fiooker. 

Thefe gates are not fufficient for the communication be- 
tween the walled city and its fuburbs, as daily appears by the 


Shake/pearte 


flops and embaraffes of coaches near both thefe gates. Graunt. 
My praife the Fabii claim, 
And thou great hero, greateft of thy name, 
Ordain’d in war to fave the finking ftate, 
And, by delays, to put a /op to fate. Dryden. 


Occult qualities put a _//op to the improvement:of natural 
philofophy, and therefore have been rejected. cwtor. 
Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the moc- 
ney goes larger, and in that circuit more /fops, fo that the re- 
turns muft neceffarily be flower and fcantier. Locke. 
Female zeal, though proceeding from fo good a principle, 
if we may believe the French hiftorians, often put a /fop to the 
proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in a re- 
formation. Addifon. 
3- Hindrance of action. 
*Tis a great ftep towards the maftery of our defires to give 


this op to them, and fhut them up in filence. Locke. 
4- Ceffiation of action. 
Look you to the guard to-night: 
Let’s teach ourfelves that honourable fop, 
Notto outfport difcretion. Shak -/peare. 


5. Interruption. 
‘Thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh’ft thy words before thou giv’{t them breath ; 
Therefore thele ffops of thine fright me the more. Shake/p. 
25 H 6. Pro- 
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6. Prohibition of fale. 

If they fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption 
France muft.fall into by the op of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. Temple. 

7- That which obftructs ; obftacle ; impediment. 
‘The proud Dueffa, full of wrathful fpight 

And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 

Infore’d her purple beaft with all her might, 

That fp out of the way to overthrow. Spenfer. 

On indeed they went: but O | not far ; ; 

A fatal Zop travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 

Bleffed be that God who caft rubs, /feps, and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiffiion of fuch a 
fin. South. 

So melancholy a profpect fhould infpire us with zeal to op- 
pole fome /op to the rifing torrent, and check this overflowing 
of ungodlinefs. Rogers. 

8. Inftrument by which the founds of wind mufick are regulated. 

You would play upon me, you would féem to know my 

Slops ; you would pluck out the heart of my myftery.  Shake/p. 

Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingl’d, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 


To found what fop the pleafe. Shakefpeare. 
‘The harp 

Had work, and refted not; the folemn pipe, 

And duicimer, all organs of fweet_/op. Milton. 


The found 

Of inftroments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov’d 

‘Their fors, and chords, was feen ; his volant touch 

Inftiné& through all proportions, low and high, 

Filed, and purfu’d tran{verfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

A variety of ftrings may be obferved on their harps, and of 
Jtops on their tibiæ; which fhews the little foundation that 
fuch writers have gone upon, who, from a fhort pafflage in a 
claffick author, have determined the precife fhape of the an- 
cient mufical inftruments, with the exaét number of their pipes, 
ftrings, and /fops.. Addifon. 

9. Regulation of mufical chords by the fingers. | 

‘The further a ftring is ftrained, the lefs fuperftraining,goeth 
toa note; for it requireth good winding of a ftring before it 
will make any note at all: and in the /fops of lutes, the higher 


they go, the lefs diftance is between the frets. Bacon, 
ro. Lhe act of “plying the ftops in mufick. 
Th’ organ-found a time furvives the /fop, ; 
Before it doeth the dying note give up. Daniel. 


x1. A point in writing, by which fentences are diftinguifhed. 
Even the iron-pointed pen, 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears ftill’d from the eyes 
Of the flinty deftinies, 
W ould have learn’d a fofter ftyle, 
And have been afham’d to fpoil 
Flis life’s {weet ftory by the hafte 
Of a cruel op ill-plac’d. Crafbaw. 
STOPCOCK. R [ flop and cock.] A pipe made to let out li- 
quor, ftopped by a turning cock. : . 
_INo man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like fome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a ffopcock to 
the air, ’till upon its ‘removal the fpittle is driven away. Grew. 
STOPPAGE. 2. /: [from fop.] The act of ftopping; the ftate 
of being ftopped. ere ’ 
The effects are a ffoppage of circulation by too great a 
weight upon the heart, and fuffocation. Arbuthnot. 
The fioppage of a cough, or fpitting, increafes phlegm in 
the ftomach. . loyer. 


STO PPLE, or Stopter. m f- [from /fop.] ‘That by which any 


hole or the mouth of any vefiel is filled up. 

Bottles fwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
ground, fill not full, but leave fome air; for if the liquor 
come clofe to the Soppte, it cannot flower. Bacch. 

There were no fhuts or ffopples made for the ears, that any 
loud or fharp noife might awaken it, as alfo a foft and gentle 
murmur provoke it to fleep. , . 

Sro’RAXTREE. 2. f/f. [ffyrax, Latin.) 
I. A tree. : : 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, and 
cut into fevera] fegments, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which is fixed like a nail in the forepart of the flower : 
this afterwards becomes a roundifh flefhy fruit, including one 
or two feeds in hard fhells. Adler. 

2. A refinous and odoriferous:' gum. 
I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh, as galbanum, 
and fweet /fforax. : : _ -ecluf. 
STORE. n. /- [/ér, in old Swedifh and Runick, is much, and 
is prefixed to other words to intend their fignification 5, /for, 
Danith ; foor, Ilandick, is great. “Ihe Teutonick dialeé&s 
` nearer to Englifh feem not to have retained this word. ] 
1. Large number ; large quantity; plenty. 

The fhips arefraught with _/fore of victuals, and good quan- 

tity of treafure. É Bacon. 
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None yet, but fore hereafter from the carth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, 
Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Alior. 
` _ Jove, grant me length of life, and years good flore 
Heap on my bended back. i Dryden, 
2. A ftock accumulated; -a fupply hoarded. 
We liv’d r 
Supine amidft our flowing fore, 
We flept fecurely, and we dreamt of morc. 
‘Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia’s ifle adores: 
How has fhe oft exhaufted all her /fores, 
How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought? 
Nor thinks the mighty prize tow dearly bought. 
‘Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick fores. 
3- The ftate of being accumulated ; hoard. 
Is not this laid up in fore with me, and fealed up among 
my treafures ? L-cutercnomy, 
Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventrefs of the vocal frame : 
‘The fweet enthufiaft from her facred fore 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to folemn founds. 
4. Storehoufe ; magazine. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concoéted and adufted, they reduc’d 
To blackeft grain, and into /fore convey’d. 
STORE. adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated. 
What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by that 
action, fo that the caufe of Chriftendom is raifed fince twent 


k z y 
times told : of this treafure the gold was accumulate and fiore 


treafure; but the filver is ftill growing. Bacon, 
To STORE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To furnifh ; to replenifh. 
W ife Plato faid the world with men was /fer’d, 
That fuccour each to other might afford. 
Her face with thoufand beauties bleft 5 
Her mind with thoufand virtue’s /for’d ; 
Her pow’r with boundlefs joy confeft, 
Her perfon only not ador’d. 
2. To ftock againft a future time. 


Some were of opinion that it were beft to {tay where they 
were, until more aid and e of victuals were come; but 
others faid the enemy were but barely Stored with vi€tuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knolles. 

One having /fored a pond of four acres with carps, tench, 
and other filh, and only put in two fmall pikes,. at feven years 
end, upon'the draught, not one fifh was left, but the two 
pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs. Hale. 

The mind refle&ts on its own operations about the, ideas 
got by fenfation, and thereby fores itfelf with a new fet of 


Dryden. 


Addi on. 


Th: mon. 


Dryden, 


Ailton. 


Denbam, 


Prior. 


ideas, which I call ideas of refic&tion. Locke, 
To fore the veffel let the care be mine, 
With water from the rocks and rofy wine, 

And life-fuftaining bread. Pope. 


3- To lay up; to hoard. 
tthe main part of the corn be a common ftock-,! laid in 

and flored up, and then delivered out in proportion. Bacon. 
STO’REHOUSE. 2. f. [ fore and boufe.) Magazine; treafury; 
place in which things are hoarded and repofited againft a fu- 
ture time. . 
By us itis willingly confeffed, that the Scripture of God is 

a florehboufe abounding with ineftimable treafures of wifdom 
and knowledge, in many kinds over and above things in this 


kind barely neceflary. Fdooker. 
‘They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a _fžore = did with her remain. S, >: 
Suffer us to fami 


> and their /foreboufes cramm’d with 


grain ! : Shake/peare. 
_ Jofeph opened all the frorehoufes, and fold unto the E 
tians. 


To thefe high pow’rs a frorehoufe doth pertain 
Where they al arts and we ca lay 5 : 
Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, 
And no Lethean flood can wath away. 
My heart hath been a foreboufe long of things 
And fayings laid up, portending ftrange events. 
The image of ‘God was refplendent in man’s practical 
underftanding, namely that Slorehoufe of the foul, in which 
are treafured up the rules of action and the feeds of morality. - 
South’s Sermons. 
As many different founds as can be made by fingle articula- 
tions, fo many letters there are inthe fforchou/fe of nature. Hold. 
STo‘’rer. 2. /. [from fore.] One who lays up. 2 
‘STO’RIED. adj. [from frery.] Adorned with hiftorical pictures, - 
Let my due feet never fail . 
‘To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar maffy proof,” 
And foried windows richly dight, 
Cafting a dim religious light. 


Davies. 


Milton. 


Ailton. 


STO 


Some greedy. minion or imperious wife, 
The trophy’d arches, fory d halls invade. Pope. 
Srork. n. /. [peonc, Saxon.] A bird of paflage famous for 
the regularity of its departure. 

Ics beak and legs are long and red; it feeds upon ferpents, 
frogs and infects: its plumage would be quite white, were 
not the extremity of its wings, and alfo fome part of its head 
and thighs black ; it fits for thirty days and lays but four eggs. 
Formerly they would not eat the foré; but at prefent it is 
much efteemed for the delicioufnefs of its flefh: they go away 
in the middle of Auguft, and return in {pring. Calmet. 

. The fore in the heaven knoweth her.appointed times. Jer. 
Sro’rKsBILL. 7. /- An herb. Ainfworth. 
STORM. xz. f. [ yform, Welfh, pzonm, Saxon; form, Dutch ; 

formo, Italian.) 
I1. Atempeft; a commotion of the elements. 
O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, 


Here may thy //orm-beat vefiel fafely ride. Spener. 
Wr hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yet feek no fhelter to avoid the frerzm. Shake/peare. 
Them fhe upftays, mindlefs the while 

Herfelf, thouzh faireft unfupported flower, 

From her beft prop fo far and form fo nigh. Adilion. 
Sulphurous hail fhot after us in form. ` Ailton. 


‘Then ftay my child ! /fforms beat and rolls the main ; 

Oh, beat thofe forms and roll the feas in vain. ‘Pope. 

_2.. Affault on a fortified place. 
How by form the walls were won, 

Or how the victor fack’d and burnt the town. 

3. Commotion ; fedition ; tumult; clamour ; buftle. 
W hilft I in Ireland nourifh a mighty band, 
I will ftir up in England fome black forra. 
Her fifter 
Began to fcold and raife up fuch a form, 
‘That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. 
4. AffliGtion ; calamity ; diftrefs. 
5. Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force. 

As oft as we are delivered from thofe either imminent or 
prefent calamities, againft the /7o:m and tempeft whereof we 
all inftantly craved favour from above, let it be a queftion 
what we fhould render unto God for his bleffings, univerfally, 
fenfibly, and extraordinarily beftowed. Fdooker. 

Jo Srorm. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to feek renown, 


Dryden. 
Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. 


They fightin fields, and ftorm the fhaken town. Dryden. 
There the brazen tow’r was fform d of old, 
When Jove defcended in almighty gold. Pope. 


Jo STORM. V. 2. 
1. To raife tempefts. 
So know he_fforms with many a fturdy ftoure, 
So now his bluftecring blaft each coaft doth fcoure. Spenfer. 
2. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 
Hoarfe, and allin rage, 
As mock’d they forn. Milton. 
When you return, the mafter forms, the lady fcolds. Swift. 
W hile thus they rail, and fcold, and form, 
It paffes but for common form. 
Sro'rmMY. adj. [from_//orm.] 
1. Inempeftuous. 7 
Bellowing clouds burft with a formy found, 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 
Tne tender apples from their parents rent 
By formy thocks, muft not neglected lie. 
2. Violent; paffionatc. ; 
The forny fultan rages at our ftay. ; fren*. 
STO/RY. 2. f/f. [zÆ p, Saxon ; forie, Dutch ; Soria, Italian 5 
_ igopiæ. ] : 
1. Hiftory ; account of things paft. 
The fable of the dividing of the world betwecn the three 


Swift. 


Addifon. 
Phi ips. 


fons of Saturn, arofe from the true _/fory of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren the fons of Noah. aléigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 

Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
My fory, which perhaps thou haft not heard. Milton. 


To king Artaxerxes, thy fervants Rathumnus the fory- 
writer, and Smellius the fcribe. x &fdras ii. 17. 
The four great monarchies make the fubjeét of ancient 
flory, and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 
Goversmnents that once made fuch a noife, as founded up- 
on the decpeft counfels and the ftrongeft force; yet by fome 
flight mifcarriage which let in ruin upon them, .are now fo 
utterly éxtinct, that nothing remains of them but a name; 
nor are there the leaft traces of them to be found but oniy in 
Fery. , PAR outh. 
ai’ Sinai tale; petty narrative ; account of a fingle incident- 

In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument crect- 

ed by the republick of Bern, tells us the fory of an Englifh- 


man not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addijen. 
3. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 
‘Thefe flaws and ftarts, ie well become 
A-woman’s fory at a winter’s fire, 
Authoris’d by her grandame.- Shake/peare. 


S T O 


This fcene had fome bold Greek or Britifh bard 
Beheld of old, what /ffories had we heard 
Of faries, fatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feafts, their revels, and their am’rous flames. Denbam. 
My maid left on the table one of her fory books, which I 
found full of {trange impertinence, of poor fervants who came 
to be ladies. Swift. 
4- [yzon, place, Saxon.] A floor; a flight of rooms. 
Avoid enormous heights of feven /forfes, as well as irre- 
gular forms, and the contrary fault of low diftended fronts. 
Wot:on. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 
Might raife a houfe about two fories ; 
A lyrick ode wou’d flate; a catch 
Would tile; an epigram would thatch. 
Zo STO'RY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To tell in hiftory ; to relate. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than_frory him in his own hearing. Shake/peare. 
- *T is not vain or fabulous 
What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe, 
Story d of old in high age pe d verfe, 
Of dire chimera’s and enchanted ifles, 
And rifted rocks ; whofe entrance leads to hell. Ailton. 
Itis fried of the brazen Coloffus, in the ifland of Rhodes, 
that it was feventy cubits high ; the thumbs of it being fo big, 
that no man could grafp one of them about with both his arms. 


Swift. 


; Wilkins. 
Recite them, nor im erring pity fear, 
To wound with /oried griefs the filial ear. Pope. 


2. To range one under another. 
Becaufe all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or fforied according to the differ- 
erence of it; any concretion that can be fuppofed to be natu- 
rally and mechanically made in fuch a fluid, muft have a like 
ftructure of its feveral parts; that is, either be all over of a 
fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to 
its bafis. n Bentley. 
STORYTELLER. 2. /. [fory and tel/.] One who relates tales ; 
an hiftorian. In contempt. 
In fuch a fatire all would feek a fhare, 
And every fool will fancy he is there ; 
Old forytellers too muft pine and die, 
To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 
Like her, who mifs’d her name in a lampoon, 
And griev’d to find herfelf decay’d fo foon. 
Company will be no longer peft 
m ous forytellers. ` 
TOVE. 7. f- oo, Iflandick, a firé place; oroa, 
effuve, Preil 3 flove, Dutch.] á ied 
x. A hot houfe; a place artificially mad- warm. 
Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up fuch fith 
with their nets as refort thither for breathing, light on fwallows 
congealed in clods, of a flimy fubftance, and carrying them 
home to their eves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carew. 
he heat which arifes out of the leffer fpiracles brings forth 
nitre and fulphur ; fome of which it affixes to the tops and 
fides of the grotto’s, which are ufually fo hot as to ferve for 


Dryden. 
ered with dull, dry, tedi- 
Swift. 


Saxon ; 


natural owes or {weating vaults. oodwara. 
The moft proper place for unction is a fve. WHPifeman. 


2. A placein which fire is made, and by which heat is commu- 
nicated. i 
If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houfe 
kindle fome charcoals; amd when they have done fmoaking, 
put them into a hole funk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the fafeft frove. ; Evel. n. 
To STOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To keep warm in a houfe 
artificially heated, ; 
For December, January, and the latter part of November, 
take {uch things as are green all winter; orange trees, lemon 
trees, and myrtles, if they be /feoved; and {weet majoram. 
warm fet. 


acon. 
To STOUND. V. n. [ ffunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 
x. To be in pain or forrow. ut of ufe. 

2. For flun’d. Spen/fer. 


SrounpD. n. f. [from the verb.] aes 
xr. Sorrow; grief; mifhap. Out of ufe. The Sects retain it. 
Begin and end the bitter baleful ound, 


If lefs than that I fear. Spenfer. 
‘The fox his copefmate found, 
‘To whom complaining his unhappy found, 
He with him far’d fome better chance to find. Spen/fer. 
2. Aftonifhment; amazement. 
‘Thus we ftood as in a found, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 
3- Hour; time; feafon. Spenfer. 


Strour. z. /: (Aur, Runick, a battle; pceonan;, Saxon, to dit- 
turb.] Affault; incurfion; tumult. Obfolete. 
And he that harrow’'d hell with heavy four, 

The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr-. 

Spenfer. 

Love, 


STR 


Love, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdu'’d my poor captived heart, 
And raging now thercin with reftlefs_ffowre, 
Do’ tyrannize in every weaker part. 
“The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs, 
That cou’d hzve overthrown a ftonny tower, 
And were not sree! f grace that him did blefs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 
But he was wary of that deadly frowre. Spenfcr. 
STOU. adj. [/rout, utch ; folz, proud, German; flautar, 
Gothick, is to ftrike.] 
xr. Strong; lufly; valiant. 
When I was young, 
J do remember how my father faid, 


Spenfir. 


A flouter champion never handled fword. Shake/p. 
Some captain of the land or ficct, 

Stout of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit; 

Cries, I have fenfe to ferve my turn, in ftore, 

And he’s a rafcal who pretends to more. Dryden. 


A- Brave; bold ; intrepid. 
The /out-hearted are fpoiled, they have flept their fleep. 
Pfal. \xxvi. 5. 
He loft the character of a bold, front, and macnanimcus 
man, which he had been long reputed to be. Claris, 
3- Obftinate ; pertinacious ; refolute ; proud. 
; The lords all ftand, 


To clear their caufe, moft refolutely Zout. Darie? 
There virtue and fout honour pafs’d the guard, 
Thofe only friends that could not be debar’d. Bathurst. 


4. Strong; firm. 

“Lhe Acute velel to the ftorm gave way, 

And fuck’d through loofen’d planks the rufhing fea. Dryden. 
Sroutr. 2. /: A cant name for ftrong beer. 

Sbould but his mufe defcending drop 

A flice of bread and mutton chop, 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

Surprife him with a pint of font 53 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies and leaves the ftars behind. Swif?. 
Sro’urry. adv. [from_ficut.] Luftily ; boldly; obftinately. 
Stoutness. 2. /. [from_/fout.] 

x. Strength ; valour. 

2. Boldnefs ; fortitude. . 

His bafhfulnefs in youth was the very true fign of his virtue 

and /foutne/s after. Afcham. 

3- Obftinacy; ftubbornefs: 

Come all to ruin, let 

‘Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous foutnefs: for I mock at death 

WV ith as flout heart as thou. 

JoSTOW.w. a. [yecop, Sax. foe, 
Dutch; to lay up.] To layup; 
in the proper place. 

Foul thicf! where haft thou frow’d my daughter? Shak. 
l’th’hoftlers of the faddle-bow, 

Two aged piftols he did fow. Ftudibras. 

Some fow their oars, or ftop the leaky fides. Dryden. 

All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 


Shake/peare. 
old Frifick, a place; flowen, 
to repofite in order; to lay 


flowed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. Ad. 
The goddefs fhov’d the vc fiels from the fhores, 
And /icw’d within its womb the naval ftores. Pope. 


Stow’‘ace. a. /. [from _flew.] 

x. Room for laying up- 

In every veficl there is /fowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 
Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. The ftate of being laid up- 

"Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
OF rich and exquifite form, their value’s great ; 
And I am fomething curious, being ftrange, 
To have them in fafe_/fowage- | Shake/peare. 

STowe, foe. Whether fingly or jointly are the fame with the 
Saxon pzop, a place. x _ _ Gibfon. 

SrRAa LISM. n. f. (frrabifire, Fr. sga€icpos-] A fquinting ; act 
of looking afquint. . - : 

Tc STRADDLE. V. n. [Suppofed to come from _/friddle or firide. ] 
‘To ftand or walk with the feet removed far from cach other 
to the right and left. seat 

I.ect man furvey himfelf, divefted of artificial charms, and 
he will find himfelf a forked stradiing animal, with bandy legs. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Jz STRA’GGLE. [Of this word -no_ etymology is known; 
it is probably a frequentative of firay, from /travurare, Italian, 
of eatruviani, Latin. ] 

1. To wander without any certain direction; to rove; to 
ramble. 

But ftay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and fees the journey’s end : 
J fraggle on too far. Suckling. 
Having paffed the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the fi; aggling rocks, which feemed to caft out 
great ftore of flames and fmoke. Raleigh. 


7 


STR 


A wolffpied out a raggi ng kid, and purfucd him. Z'EzZr 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmioft, cannot 
keep their minds from /traggling. Locke 
2. To wander difperfedly. i 
He likewife enriched poor ftra: gling foldicrs with great 
quantity. ; Shak 
They found in Burford fome of the /ftraggling wide aie 
out of wearinefs ftayed behind. Cat AE 
From /rraggling mountaineers for publick good, p 
‘To rank intribes, and quit the favage wood ; 
Houfes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and fafety’s fake. 
3- To exubcrate ; to fhoot too far. 
Were they content to prune the lavifh vine, 
Cf Freg- ling branches, and improve the wine. 
‘Trim off the fmall fuperfuous branches on each fideof the 
hedge that /tragg/e too tar out. A4or timer 
4- Me be difperied ; to be apart from any main body; to ftand 
ingie. . ; 
Wide was his parifh, not contracted clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a /traggling houfe ; 
Yet ftill he was at hand. 
STRA‘’GGLER. 2. f. [from {ragzg/e.] 
z. A wanderer; arover; one who forfakes his company ; one 
who rambles without any fettled direction. 
The laf fhould keep the countries from paflage of firagelers 
from thofe parts, whence they ufe to come forth, and often- 


Tate. 


Dryden, 


times ufe to work much mitchief. Spen/ r. 
Let’s whip thefe frragg/crs o’er the feas again, 
z-afh hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 
‘I hefe famifh’d beggars. Shakefpeare. 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the loofe /tragglers to their ranks confines. Pope. 


Bottles miffing are fuppofed to be half ftolen by. Sraggler 
and the other half broken. ¥S- Ker 
2. Any thing that pufhes beyond the reft, or ftands fingle. 
Let thy band fupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant {7 agglers, nor be loth 
To ftrip the branches of their leafy growth. D: yden. 
STRAIGHT. adj. [ jJirack, old Dutch. Itis well obferved by 
Ainfworth, that for not crooked we ought to write /traigbt, and 
for narrow ftrait; but for ft: eigbt, which is fometimes found, 
there is no good authority. ] 
x. Not crooked ; right. 
Beauty made barren the fwell’d boaft 
Of him that beft could fpeak ; feature, laming 
The fhrine of Venus, or /rraight-pight Minerva. 
Shake/peare. 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have like- 
wile firaight horns; which, if they be of the famc bore with 
the oblique, differ little in found, fave that the /traight require 
fomewhat a ftronger blaft. Bacon. 

There are many feveral forts of crooked lines; but there 
is only one which is /fratght.. Dryden, 

ater and air the varied form corifound ; 

The firaight looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. 

Pi tor. 

When I fee a /rrait taff appear crooked while half under 

the water, the water gives me a falfe idea. JF atts. 
2. Narrow ; clofe. “This fhould properly be /ffrait, eftroit, Fr. 
[See Strait.] : 

Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inftru€tions to great of- 
ficers, that they were like to garments, /frait at the firft put- 
ting on, but did by and by wear loofe enough. Pa.on. 

STRAIGHT. adv. [/trax, Danifh; ffrrack, Dutch.) Immedi- 
ately; directly. ‘This fenfe is naturally derived from the ad- 
jective, asa /traigh? line is the fhorteft line between two points. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 

T will not fend them. I will after /rraigh?, 

And tell him fo. Shake/f eare, 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils /rrefight abhor and expel, are 
not the moft pernicious. Bacon. 

With chalk I firft defcribe a circle here, 

Where the zthereal fpirits muft appear : 

Come in, come in > for here they will be /rrast - 


Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 
I know thy generous temper well, 

Fling but the appearance of difbonour on it, 

It frraight takes fire, and mounts it into ablaze <Addijon. 


Jo STRAIGHTEN. wv. a. [from /traight.] ‘To make not 
crooked; to make fttaight. a 
A crooked ftick is not /traightened except it be ab far bent 
on the clean contrary fide. losker. 
OFf our felves being fo apt to err, the only way which we 
have to firaighten our paths is, by following the rule of his 
will, whofe footfteps naturally are right. Fiooker. 
STRAYGHTNESS. 2. f. [from /traight.] Rectitude; the con- 
aey to crcokedneis. 
ome are for mafts, as fir and pine, becaufe of their length 


and firaighi nefs. Bao. 
STRAVGHTWAYsS. adv. [ftreight and way.] Immediately; 
ftraight. Se 


S T R 


Let me here for ay in peace remain, 
Or fraightway on that lait long voyage fare. 
Soon as he entred was, the door //raightway 
Did fhut. Spenfer: 
‘Thus ftands my ftate, ’tWwixt Cade and York diftrett ; 
Like toa fhip, that, havin, ’{cap’u a tempeft, 
Is frrat:way claim’d and boarded with a pirate. 
Blood will 1 draw on thee, thou arta witch; 
And frraightway give thy foul to him thou ferv’ft. Shake/p. 
The Turks /fraightway breaking in upon them; made a 
bloody fight. Knoles. 
As foon as iron is out of the fire; it deadeth /fraighr- 
ways. Bacon. 
The found of a bell is tirong; continueth fome time after 
the percufion ; but ceafeth srrarghtways if the bell or ftring 
be touched. Bacon. 
The fun’s power being in thofe months greater, -it then 
firaightways hurries fteams up into the atmolphere. oodward: 
To STRAIN. v.a. [effreindre, French. } 
x. To fqueeze through fomething. 
Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey, and 


Spéen/fer. 


Shakefp. 


Strain da. Arbuthnot. 
2. To purify by filtration. 
Earth doth not _/frain water fo finely as fand. Bacon: 


3- To fquceze in an embrace. 
Il would have _//rain’d him with a ftriét embrace ; 
But through my arms he flipt and vanifh’d. Dryden. 
Old Evanuwer, with a clofe embrace, 
Strain'd his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 
Drydens Æ neid. 
4. To fprain; to weaken by too much violence. ; 
The jury make no more fcruple to pafs againft an Englifh- 
man and the queen, though it be to /frain their oaths, than to 


drink milk unftrained. Spenfer. 
Prudes decay’d about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 


g. To put to its utmoft ftrength, 
By this we fee in a caufe of religion, to how defperate ad- 
ventures men will frain themfelves for relief of their own 


part, having law and authority againft them. tdooker. 
Too well I wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 
Yet as Icon my cunning I will frain. Spenfer. 


Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I fet my foot on’s neck ;—even then 
"The princely blood flows in his chéek, he fweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture 
‘That aéts my words. Shake/pearés 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 
Which it had long ftood under, /frain’d to th’ height 
In that celeftial colloguy fublime, 
As with an object that excels the fenfe, 


Dazzled and fpent, funk down. Milton, 
The lark and linnet fing with rival notes 5; 

They rain they warbling throats, 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 
Wor yet content, the //rains her malice more, 

And adds new ills to thofe contriv’d before. Dryden. 


It is the worft fort of good hufbandry for a father not to 
ftrain himfelf a little for his fon’s breeding. Locke. 
Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued ftream, 
without thofe //rainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefty of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the ora= 


tors of Greece and Rome. Atterbury. 
Strain’d to the root, the ftooping foreft pours 
A ruftling fhower of yet untimely leaves. Lhomfon. 
6. To make ftrait or tenfe. i 


A bigger ftring more _/frained, and a leffer ftring lels frained, 

may fall into the fame tonc. Bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 

To frain his fetters with a ftricter care. Dryden. 


7. To pufh beyond the proper extent. 
Sec they fuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men ; 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. 4ddi/on. 
There can be no other meaning in this expreffion, however 
fome may pretend to /frain it. Swift. 
8. To force; to conftrain ; to make uneafy or unnatural. 
‘The lark fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harfh difcords and unpleafing ftrains. Shase/peare. 
He talks and plays with Fatirba, burt his mirth 
Is fore’d and frrain’d: in his looks appears 
A wild diftracted fiercenefs. 
Jo STRAIN. V. n. 
1. To make violent cfforts. 
To build his fortunc I will Arain a little, 
For ’tis a bond in men. 
You ftand like greyhounds in the flips; 
Straining upon the ftart. 
They frain, 
That death may not them idly find t’ attend 
‘heir certain laft, but work to meet their end. 
Ne CXI. 


Denham. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Danicl, 


Straining with too wezk a wing, 

We needs will write epiftles to the kirg. Pope. 

2. To be filtred by comprefiion. 

Ce far thought that all fea fands had natural fprings of freth 
water: but it is the fea water; becaufe the pit filled according 
to the meature of the tide, and the fea water pafiing or frraining 
through the fands leaveth the faltnefS behind them. acOrke 

STRAIN. nz. f: [from the verb. ]} 

I. An injury by too much violence. 
Credit is gained by cuitom, ahd feldom recovers a frais 
but if broken, is never well fet again. Temple. 

in all pain there is a deformity by a folution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, as in convuifions or 

frrains. Gren’. 

2: [yerenxe, Saxon.] Race; generation; defcent. Sper/fer. 

Thus far I can praife him; he is of a noble frain, 

Of approv’d valour. Shake/pearc- 

_ Twcive lrojan youths, born of their nobleft_/raus, 

I took alive: and, yet enrag’d, will empry all their vcins 

Of vical fpirits. Chapma>. 

Why do’ft thou falfly feign 

Thyfelf a Sidney? from which noble frair 

He fprung, that could io far exalt the name 

Of love. 

Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, 

And the long heroe: of the Gallick frain. 

3- Hereditary difpufition. 

Amon: (t thef. tweet knaves and all this courtefy! the frain 
of man’s bred out into baboon and monkey. Shake/peare. 

Intem,crance and luft breed difeafes; which propagated, 
{poil the 77am of a nation. Li‘lot{[on. 

4. A ftile or manne: of fpea: ing. 

According to the genius ward Arai of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wifdom and righceoufnefs are ufed to fignify all re- 
ligion and virtue. Tillotfon. 

In our iiturgy are as great rains of true fublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Sw fts 

Macrobius {peaks of Hippocrates’ knowlege in very iot y 

Strains. Bake s 

5. Song; note; found. : 

; Wile thou love fuch a woman? what, to make thee an 
inftrument, and play falfe frains upon thec. Shakes pearés 
Orpheus felf may heave his h.ad 

From golden flumber ona bed 

Of heap’d Elyfian lowers, and hear 

Such frains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 

His half-regain’d Eurydice: 

‘Their heav’nly harps a lower frain began; 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. 

When the firft bold veffel dar’d the feas, 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his fiain, 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend-from Pelion to the main: 

6. Rank; character. 

But thou who lately of the common _/frain; 

Weert one of us; if ftill thou do’ft retain 

The fame ill habits, the fame follies too; 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flave: 

7- Turn; tendency. 

Becaufe hereticks have a frain of madriefs, he applied het 
with fome corporal chaftifements, which with refpite of time 


IPALI 


Pyrisr. 


Milter. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


might haply reduce her to gaod order. Hayward. 
8. Manner of violent fpeech or aétion. 
You have fhew’d to-day your valiant frain, . 
And fortune led you well. Shake/peare. 


Such take too high a frain at the firft, and are magna- 
nimous more than traét of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primis -edebant. Bacon. 

STRAINER. 2. /. [from_/frain. An inftrument of filtration. 

The excrementitious moifture paffeth in birds through 2 

finer and more delicate ffrainer than it doth in beafts; for 


feathers pafs through quills, and hair through fkin. Bacon. 
Shave the goats fhargy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould’ft feek a_ffrainer to difpart a 
The hufky terrene dregs from purer muft. Philipss 


The ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the laGeal vef- 
fels the ffrainers to feparate the pure emulfion from its feces. Arbi 
hefe when condens’d, the airy region pours 

On the dry earth, in rain or gentle fhowers, 

Th’ infinuating drops fink through the fand; 

And pafs the porous /fra:ners of the land. 

STRAIT. adj. [e/frot-, French; /fretto, Italian. ] 
I. Narrow; clofe; not wide. 
Witneffes, like watches, go 

Juft as they’re fet, too faft or flow; . 

And where in confcience they’re freight lac’d, 

*Tis ten to one that fide is caft. 

2. Clofe; intimate. ; 

He, forgetting all former injuries; had received that naughty 
Piexirtus into a /f: aight degree of favour, his goodnefs being as 
apt to be deceived, as the other’s craft was to deceive. Sidney. 

25 I 3. Strict; 


Elackmore. 


dFdudibras. 


= ILR 
i A Scrict 3 rigorous. 


Therefore ho!d I frait all thy commandments; and all falfe 
ways I utterly abhor. Pjalins, Common Prayer. 
Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in Eng- 
‘land, for there is a_/f/raicshter order taken. ‘Spenfer. 
He now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 

Some certain edicts, and fome //razt decrees 

‘That lay too heavy on the commouwealth. 

4. Difficult; diftrefsful. 
Proceed no /raiter ’gainft our uncle Glo’fter, 

‘Than from the evidence of good efteem, 

lic be approv’d in practice culpable. Shake/peare. 

5. It is ufed in oppofition to crooked; but is then more properly 
written fraizgit. [See STREIGHT. |] 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill which in- 
tercepts the fight of the founding body, and founds are pro- 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as thiough freight 
ones. Newton. 

STRAIT. #. f: 
‘a. A narrow pafs, or frith. 
Plant gerrifons to command the /rreights and narrow paf- 


Shakefpeare. 


fages. Spen/fer. 
Honour travels in a freizht fo marrow, 

Where ore but goes abreaft. Shake/peare. 

Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s /ra/ts. Abbot. 


They went forth unto the frets of the mountain. Judith. 
The Saracens brought together with their victories their 
language and religion into all that coaft of Africk, even from 
Egypt to the freig)ts of Gibraltar. Brerewo-d. 
2. Diltrefs; difficulty. 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towards 
peace, were in as great //riszg/ts as the other how to carry on 
their dcfigns. Clarendon. 

It was tmpoffible to have adminiftred fuch advice to the king, 
in the /rcight he was in, which being purfued might not have 


provid inconyenie..t. Clarendon. 
Thyfelf 
Bred up in poverty, and /#reights at home, 
Loft in a defart here, and hunger-bit. AM /ton. 


Thus Adam, fore befet! reply’d, 
O heav’n! in evil freight this day I Rand 
Before my judge. Aiton. 
Tet ro man who owns a Providence grow defperate under 
any calamity or_//rart whatfoever, but compofe the anguifh of 
his thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehends 
not thofe ftrange unaccountable methods by which Providence 
inay difpofe of him. Scuth. 
‘_  Seme modern authors obferving what /#raits they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah’s flood, 
‘fay, INoah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 
Burnet’sThiory of the Earth, 
*Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 
I muft not merit you, or muft forfake: 
But in this /È eight, to honour Ili be truc, 
And leave my fortune to the gods a:.d you. 
Crefar feces 
The freights to which you’re driven, and as he knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. Addijon. 
Ulyffes made ufe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con- 
ceal the #raits he was in at that time in his thoughts. Broome. 
Jo Srrair. v. a. [from the nvoun.] T o-put to didiculties. 
If your lafs 
Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty; you were ffraited 
For a reply, at leaft, if you make care 
Of happy holding her. 
Fo STRATEN. v. a. [from frait ] 
I.. J o make narrow. 
The city of Sion bas a f.cure haven, yet with fomething a 
dangerous entrance, /fraitened on the north fide by the i 


Dryden. 


Shake/pcare. 


ruined wall of the mole. Sandys. 
If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, /2raiten’d by a foc, 
Subtile or violent. Adi lton. 


Whatever /fraitens the vefiels, fo as the channels become 
more narrow, muft heat; therefore ftrait cloaths and cold 
baths, heat. Arbuthnot. 

2. To contract; to confine. 

‘The frraitning and confining the pro‘eficon of the common 
Jaw, muft naturally extend and enlarge the jurifdiction of the 
church. Clarendon. 

“Fhe landed man finds him agericved by the falling of kis 
rents, and the /freightning of his fortune, whilft the monied 
man kecps up his gain. Licke. 

Fecling can give us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
cye, except colours; but it i, very much f#reizdtened and con- 
fi..ed to the number, bulk, and diftance of its objects. 4ddi/on. 

The caufes which /re/ten the Britifh commerce, will en- 
large the French. Addifon. 

3. To make tight; to intend. 
Stretch them at their length, 
And pull the Freighter d cords with all your ftrength. Dryd. 
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Morality, by her faife guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiftry in lawn, 

Gafps, as they raiteen at each end the cord,. 

zAnd dies when dulnefs gives her page the word. 
4- To deprive of neceflary room. 

Waters when _/raitned, as in the falls of bridges, give a 
roaring noife. acon, 

He could not be freighined in room or provifions, or com- 
pelled to fight. Clarendon. 

Scveral congregations find themfelves very much Str aitned, 
and if the mode encreafe, I wifh it may not drive many ordi- 
nary women into meetings. Addijon, 

5. To diftrefs ; to perplex. 

Men by continually flriving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, feem to be Arait- 
zed for want of room. " Ray. 

STRAVTLY. adv. [from /rait.] 
1. Narrowly. 
2. Strictly ; rigoroufly. 

‘Thofe laws he //fraitl requireth to be obferved without 

breach or blame. Flooker. 
3. Clofely ; intimately. 
STRAIWTNESS. 2. /. [trom /rait.] 
x1. Narrownefs. ; 

The town was hard to befiege, and uneafy to come unto, 
by reafon of the ffraitx</s of all the places. 2 Adaccadb. xii. 

Ic is a great errour, and a narrownefs or fraitnuc/s of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one with an- 
ther, except there be an union in fovereignty, or a conjunc- 
tion in pact. Bacon: 

The _/fraitne/s of my confcience will not give me leave to 
fwallow down fuch camels. King Charlies. 

2. Stri€tnefs ; rigour. 

If his own life anfwer the /raitne/s of his proceeding, it 
fhall become him well. Shake/peare. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex- 
clude the females from inhcri:ing, and had many other frait- 

- meffes and hardfhips which were fucceflively remedied. Fiale. 
3. Diltrefs; difficulty. 
4. Want; fcarcity. 

The fraitnefs of the conveniences of life amongft them had 
never reached fo far, as to the ufe of fire, till the Spaniards 
brought it amongft them. Locke. 

STRAITLA'CED. adj. [flrait and lace.] Stiff; conftrained ; 
without freedom. 

Let nature have fcope to fafhion the body as the thinks beft; 
we have few well-fhaped that are firaitl:ced, or much tamper'd 
with. Locke. 

STRAKE. The obfolete preterite of /irike. 
Did’ít thou not fee a bleeding hind, 

Whofe right baunch earit my ftedfaft arrow ftrake? Spenfer. 

Fearing lefi they fhou'd fall into the quick-fands, they /irake 
fail, and fo were driven. és xxviii. 17. 

STRAND. 2./. [ycpand, Saxon; firande, Dutch ; /frend, Iflan- 
dick.] The verze of the fea or of any water. 
I faw fwect beauty in her face; 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 
‘That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 


Pope. 


Struck. 


WV hen with his knees he kifs’d the Cretan firand. Shakefp. 
Some wretched lincs from this nesleéted hand, 

May find my hero on the foreign ftrand, 

Warm’d with new fires. Prior. 


To STRAND. v.a. [from the noun.] To drive or force upon 
the fhallows. 
‘T’archon’s alone was loft, and /frended fiood, 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. Dr3d:m 

I have fee. of both thofe kinds from the fea, but fo few 

that they can only be fuch as have ftrayed from their main re- 

fidence, and been accidentally intercepted and /ftranded by great 

ftorms. WWo:dward. 
Some from the /traned veffel force their way, 

Fearful of fate they meet it in the fea; 

Some who cefcape the fury of the wave, 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 
STRANGE. ev. [eftrange, French; ext: aneus, Latin.] 
x. Foreign; of another country. z 

I do not contemn the knowledge of /frange and divers 

tongues. Ajeham. 

The natural fubje€ts of the ftate fhould bear a fufficient pro- 

portion to the /frange fubjecis that they govern. Bacon. 
2. Not domeflick. 
As the man loves leaft at home to he, 
That hath a fluttifh houfe,. haunted with {prites ; 
So fhe, impatient her own faults to fec, 

‘Turns from herfelf, and in /trange things delights. 
3. Wonderful ; caufing wonder. 

It is evident, and it is onc of the frrangeft fecrets in founds, 

that the whole found is not in the whole air only; but is alfo 


P: ior. 


Davies. 


- im every fmall part of the air, Bacon. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perccive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton. 


Te 


Tt is firange they fhould be fo filent in this matter, when 
there were fo many, occafions to fpeak of it, if our Saviour had 
plainly appointed fuch an infallible judge of controverfies. TF. 

Strange to relate, from young Iülus” head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread ¢ 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden. 

Strange to relate, the flames, involv’d in fmoke 
OF incenfe, from the facred altar broke. Dryden. 

4. Odd; irregular; not according to the common way. 

Defire my man’s abodes where I did leave him : 

He’s ftranre and peevifh. Shakcfreare. 
_ A ftrange proud return you may think I make you, madam, 
when I tell you it is-not from every body I would be thus 
_obliged.. Suckling. 

5. Unknown; new. 

Long cuftom had inured them to the former kind alone, by 
which the latter was new and firange in their ears. Flooker. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know the cha- 
racter, I doubt not; and the fignet is not /trange to you. Shak. 

Jofeph faw his brethren, but made hinilclf /ffrrange unto 
them. Gen. lxii. 7. 

Here paffion firft I felt, 
. Commotion /frange / Adi lton. 
6. Remote. ; 

She makes it /tranzge, but fhe would .be beft pleas’d 

To be fo anger’d with another letter. Shakefpeare. 
7- Uncommonly good or bad. 

This made David to admire the law of God at that ftrange 
rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 
ledge. Lillotf{on. 

8.. Unacquainted. 

‘They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge- 

ther, at a gaze, looking /framzge one upon another, not know- 
_ing who was faithful. f Bacon. 
STRANGE. interj. An expreflion of wonder. 

Strange ! what extremes flLould thus preferve the fnow, 
High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Wailer. 
Strange / that tatherly authority fhould be the only original 

of government, and vet all mankind not know it. Locke. 
Te STRANGE. v.7. [from the adjective.] To wonder; to be 
- aftonifhed. 

Were all the affertions of Ariftotle fuch as theology pro- 
nounceth impieties, which we /frange not at from one, of 
whom a father faith, Nec Deum coluit, mec curavit. Gilanv. 

Brra‘NGELY. adv. [from /trange.] 
ł. With fome relation to foreigners. 
As by ftrange fortune 

It came to us, J do in juftice charge thee 

‘That thou commend ir /trangely to fome place, 

Where chance. may, nurfe or end it. Shakefpeare. 

2. Wonderfully ; in a way to caufe wonder, but with a degree 
of diflike, 

My former fpeeches have but hit 
Which can interpret farther: only, 
‘Things have been /frangely borne. 

How anzely a€tive are the arts of peace, 

W hofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 

Peace is not freed from labour, but f:om noife ; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Drydens 

We fhould carry along with us fome of thofe virtuous qua- 
lities, which we were /trangely carelefs if we did not bring from 
home with us. Sprat. 

In atime of affliGiion the remembrance of our good deeds 
will /trangely cheer and fupport our fpirits. Calamy. 

RA’NGENESS. 7. /. [from /?range. ] 

x. Foreignnefs; the ftate of belonging to another country. 

If I will obey the Gofpel, no diftance of place, no /frange- 

=? of country can make any man a ftranger to me. Sprat. 
2. ncomamunicativenefs ; diftance of behaviour. 
Ungird thy frrangenefss and tell me what I thall vent to my 


: Shakefpeare. 
Will you not obfetve 
The ftrangene/s of his alter’d countenance? Shake/p. 
3- Remotenefs from common apprehenfion ; uncouthnefs. 
e Men worthier than himfelf 
.Here tend the favage /irangenefs he puts on 5 
And undergo, in an obferving kind, 
His humourous predominance. Shakefpeare. 
This.raifed greater tumults and boilingm in the hearts of men; 
than. the frrangene/s and feeming unrearonablenefs of all the 
farmer articles. : South. 
4. Mutual diflike. 
- In- this peace there was an article that no Englifhman fhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scotifhman into England, with- 
aut letters commendatory: this might feem a means to con- 
tinue a Dranga between the nations; but it was done to 
. lock in the borderers. Bacon. 
$.: Wonderfulnefs ; power of raifing wonder. 
Jf. a man, for curiofity or ffrangene/s fake, would make a 
pepper pronounce a word, let him confider the motion of the 
inftruments of voice, and the like founds made in inanimate 


bedics.. * Bacon, 


our thoughts, 
fay, 
Shatkefpeare- 
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STRANGER. 2. f [s/iranger, French.] 
f. A foreigner; one of another country. 
Iam a moft poor woman, and a frranger3 
Born out of your dominions; having here 


11o pans i.:diff rent. Shakefpeare. 
our daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 

‘Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 

‘To an extravagant and wheeling /ira-gcr 

Of here and every where Shake/peare. 


_ There is no place in Europe fo much frequented by /?r.azy: 9s, 
whether they are fuch as come out of curiofity, or fuch who 


-are obliged to attend the court of Rome. Add jor. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville. 


After a year’s inter-regnum from the death of Romulus, the 
fenate of their own authority chofe a fuccefflor, and a fira ger, 


merely upon the fame of his virtues. Swift. 
2. One unknown. 
Strangers and foes do funder, and not kifs. Siakefp. 
- You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me; as you fpurn a ffranger cur 
Over your threfhold. Shakefpeare: 


We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly 
aliens and /irangers the one to the other Ba on. 
That ranger guelit the Taphean realm obeys. Pope. 
They came, and near him plac’d the /firanger gueft. Pope. 
3. A gueft; one not a domeftick. 
He will vouchfafe 
‘This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and reccive 
Our heavenly /tranger. 
4. One unacquainted. 
My child is yet a firanger in the world; 
She hath not feen the change of fourteen years. Stakcfp- 
I was no /tranger to the original: 1 had alfo ftudied Virgil’s 
defign, and his difpofition of it. Dryden. 
5. One not admitted to any communication or fellowfbip. 
I unfpeak my detraétion ; here abjure 
‘The taints and blames upon myfelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shatefpeares 
Zo STRANGER: v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To eftrangge; to 
alienate. 
ill you with thofe infirmities fhe owes, 
Dower’d with our curfe, and /frange:’d with our oath, 
Take her or leave her? S ak. /pcare. 
To STRA‘'NGLE. v. a. [ ffrangulo, Latin.] 
1. To choak; to fuffocate; to kill by intercepting the breath. 
His face is black and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls farther out; than when he liv’d; 
Scaring full ghaftly, like a /frang/ed man. 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 
‘To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in, 
And there be frrangled ere my Romeo comes? Shakc/peare. 
Do’ft thou not know that thou haft /trengled thine huf- 
bands ? Toh. iii. 8. 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
ftrangled for his lionefles, and filled his holes with prey. Neh. 
So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceftors compelled the adulterefs to frrangle herfelf; and he 


Aiton. 


Shake/peares 


who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Ayfer. 
2. To fupprefs; to hinder from birth or appearance: 
By th’ clock, *tis day 5 i 
And yet dark night frangles the travelling lamp: 
Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s fhame? Skhakefp< 


from firangle.] One who ftrangles. _ 
‘The band that feems to tie their friendfhip together, will be 
the very ftrangler of their amity. Beas: Soaker 
STRA’'NGLES. 2. /. [from ftrangle.] Swelling in a horfe’s throat- 
STRANGULATION. n. f. [from firangle.] The a& of ftrangling 3 
fuffocation ; the ftate of being ftrangled. : : 
A fpunge is mifchievous, not in itfe)f, for its powder is 
harmlefs; but becaufe, being received into the ftomach, it 
fwelleth, and, occafioning its continual diftenfion, induceth 4 
Jftrangulation. ; Bown. 
' The redu@ion of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyfis and ftrangulati.n. FV fe. 
STRA'NGURY. ri. f. [sealyugia; /trangurie, French.] A diffi- 
culty of urine attended with pain. : 
STRAP. n.f. [/firoppe, Dutch; fireppa, Italian.] A narrow 


long flip of cloath or leather. 
T hefe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and fo be thefe 


boots too; an’ they not, let them hang themfelves in thcir 
Shake/peare. 


STRA‘’NGLER. 7. f. 


own firaps. i 
I oars but one hufband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
fpurred all the while his wife was Carrying him gn 5 and had 
fcarce paffled a day without giving her the difc.pline of the 
tra `- B e Addifon. 
.STRAPFADO. a. f: Chaftifement by blows. gde 
Were I at the fireppade, _or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on computiion. Sbake/peare. 
STRAPPING. adj... Vaft; large > bulky. Ufed of large men 
or women in ina aa oon ETA 
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STRATA. m.f: [The plural of Żratum, Latin.] Beds; layers. 
A philofophical term. 

"The terreftrial matter is difpofed into /fratz, or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy fedimient, 
fettling down from a fluid, will naturally be. FV oodward. 

~ ith how much wifdom are the frata laid, 

OFf difterent weight and of a different kind, 

Of fundry forms for fundry ends defign’d ! Blackmore. 

STRA'TAGEM. n. f. [sealiznunas fratageme, French.) 
x. An artifice in War; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 
John ‘Talbot, I did fend for thec, 


To tutor thee in fratagems of war. Shake/peare. 
Ev’ry minute now 
Should be the father of fome /fratagem. Shake/peare. 


2. An artifice; a trick by which fome advantage is obtained. 
Roufe up your courage, call up all your counfels, 
And think on all thofe /ffratagems which nature 


Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. Denkam. 
Thofe oft aré fratagems which crrours feem 5 
Wor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 


To STRA'TIFY. V.a. [_fratifier, Fr. fromm fratum, Lat.] To 
fange in beds or eenei A chymical term. 


STRATUM. n.f: [Latin.] A bed; a layer. <A term of phi- 
lofophy. 
Another was found in a perpendicular fiffure of a /fratum of 
ftone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland. fF ocdward. 
Drill’d through the fandy ratum, every way 
The waters with the fandy /ratum rife. Thom/fon. 


STRAW. 2. /. [pcneop, Saxon; /froo, Dutch. ] 
I. The ftalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
threfhed. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
‘Tremble and ftart at wagging of a fraw, 
Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefpeare- 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigasy erase doth pierce it. Shak-/peare. 
Apples in hay and Jiraw ripened apparently ; but the apple 


in the fraw more. Bacon. 
My new fraw hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green, 
Let Peggy wear. Gay. 
More light he treads, more tal] he feems to rife, 
And ftruts a fraw breadth nearer to the fkics. Tickell. 


2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 
Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
Alr that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 
Are mine by military law, 


OFf which I will not bate one ffraw. Fiudibras. 
Tis not a fraw matter whether the main caufe be right or 
wrong. L’ Eftranye. 


STRAWBERRY. n. f. [ fragaria, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves are veined, grow- 
ing upon each footftalk ; the ftalks trail upon the ground: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ten equal 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: the flower confifts, for 
the moft part, of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, and 
having many ftamina in the middle, round the bafe of the ova- 
ry: the fruit is glcbofe or oval, and confifts of a flefhy eatable 
pulp, full of protuberances. ‘The fpecies are feven. Miller. 

The frawberry grows underncath the nettle, 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft 


Weighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. ° Shakefpeare. 
ontent with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ffrawéserries they fed. Dryden. 


Strawberries, by their fragrant fmell, feem to be cordial: 
the feeds obtained by fhaking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy againft the ftone. “he juice of ffrawberries 
and limmons in fpring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbuthnot. 

STRAWBERRY Tree. n.f- (arbutus, Latin.) 

It is ever green, the leaves roundifh and ferrated on the 
edges: the flowers confift of one leaf, and fhaped like a pitcher: 
the fruit is of a feíhy fubftance, and very like a ftrawberry 5; 
divided into five cells, which contain many fmall feeds. Miller. 

STRA’WBUILT. adj. [ raw and built.] Made up of ftraw. 
They on the fmoothed plank, 
‘The fuburb of their frawébuilt citadel, 


New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Adi lton. 
Stra’wecorouRED. adj. [Jiraw and colour.J] OF a light 
ycllow. 


I will difcharge it in your frawcolour’d beard. Shake/peare. 
ere A’WWORN 7z. f. [ raw and worm.] A worm bred in 
raw. 

SIRA WE adj. [Erom fraw.] Made of ftraw ; confifting of 

raw. .- 
The-e the frawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall :'" p before him, like the mower’s fwath. Shakefp. 

In a fiera’ f corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap- 

pear waves of a colour differing from that of the reft; the 

wind, by dep+effing fome of the ears, and not others, makes 

the one rcfieé? more from the lateral and_//rawy parts than the 

rcit. Boyle. 
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Tò Stray. v.n. [ firve, Danith, to (catter; fravviarc, Italian, 
to wander. ] : 
xy. To wander; to rove. 
My cye, defcending from the hill, furveys 
Where l hames among the wanton valley Jt ayse Denham. 
Lo, the glad an o’er all her beauties jtray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. Pepe. 
2. To rove out of the way ; to range beyond the proper limits. 
What gtäce hath thee now hither brought this way ? 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither /fray. Spenfer. 
; o: where can I /trav, 
Save back to England ? all the world’s my way. Shake/p- 
Hath not elfe his eye 
Stray d his affection in unlawful love? Shak-fpcare. 
She doth /?ray about 
By holy crofies, where fhe kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. i Shakefpcare. 
W and’reít thou within this lucid orb. 
And /tray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 
Amidft this new creation wanr’ft a guide 


‘To reconduét thy fteps ? Dryden. 
3- To err; to deviate from the right. 
We have erred and /trayed. Common Prayer. 


STRAY. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits ; any thing loft by 
wandering. 
She hath herfelf not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a {fray 


‘The king of Scots. Shakefpear:. 
Should I take you for a firay, 
You muft be kept a year and day. FTudibras. 


When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles, 
Jet him bring home his fray; not like the loft fheep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Government cf the Tongue: 
Secing him wander about, I took him up for a fray. Dryd. 
He cries out, neighbour, haít thou feen a /zray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way? Addifon. 
2. Act of wandering. 
I would not irom your love make fuch a /rray, 
To match you where I hate. Shake/peares 
STREAK. xz. f [yetnice, Saxon ; /trekc, Dutch; /fricia, ital.) 
A line of colour different from that of the ground. 
The Weft yet glimmers with fome fireaks of day; 
INow fpurs the-lated traveller apace, 


To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare: 
What mean thofe colour’d /freaés in heav’n, 
Diftended, as the brow of God appecas’d ? Milton. 


The night comes on, we eager to purfue 
Till the laft fireaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden, 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear ; 
How ruddy, like your lips, their fireaks appear! Dryden. 
While the fantaftick tulip firives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted /rreas. Prior: 
To STREAK. wv. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To ftripe; to variegate in hues; to dapple. 
ark what Jacob did; 
When all Se Feats Et which were /freak’d and pied, 


Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Stakefpeare. 
A mule, admirably /treakcd and dappled with white and 
black. Sandys. 


‘To-morrow, ere Frefh morning /treaé the Eaft, 
With firft approach of light we muft be ris’n, 
And at our pleafant labour, to reform 
Yen flow’ry arbours. Milter. 
Now Jet us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
‘To the large convex of yon’ azure fky : 
Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 
Now /treak’d and prowling with the morning red 5 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow brighr, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. Prior. 
2. Toftretch. Obfoletc. 
She lurks in midft of all her den, and /treaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks ; 
Were, glotting round her rock, to fith the falls. Chapman. 
STRE’AKY. adj. [from /ircak.] Striped; variegated by hues. 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 
‘The life is in the leaf, and ftill between 
The fits of fallipg fnows appears the fireaéy green. Dryden. 
STREAM. 2./ [rzneam, Sax. /rraum, Mlandick ; /treom, Dut.] 
x. A running water; the courfe of running water ;. current. 
As plays the fun upon the glafly /tream, 


Twinkling another counterfeited beam. Shakefpeare. 
He brought /?reawis out of the rock, and caufed waters to 
run down like rivers. Pf: |xxviii. 16. 


Flad their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable ; and, bcing fhort, the fhips muft have 


funk at an anchor in any /iream of weather. Raleigh. 
Thus from one common fource our /freams divide ; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th” Arcadian fide. Dryden. 
Divided interefts, while thou think’ft to fway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle ream away. Dryden. 


2. Any 


Ss TR 


2. Any thing ifuing from a.ħead, and mọvingforward with con- 
tinuity of parts. m i 

The breath of the Lord is like. a ffream of brimftone. J/- 

You, Drances, never want a freagn of words. Dryden, 

The frream of beneficence hath, by feveral rivulets which 

have fince fallen into it, woriderfully enlarged its current. Att: 


g. -Any thing forcible and continued. 
; e very /fream of his life, and the buGinef he hath, helmed, 
muft give him a better proclamation. 


hake/peare. 
It. is laoked upon as infolence for a man to adhere to his 


own opinion, aganit the current ream of antiquity. Locke. 
To Seka Ane V. n. [ ffreyma; Iflandick. } A 
i. ‘To flow 5. ta run in a continuous current. 
On all fides round l 
Streams the. black blood, and.fmokes upon the ground. Pope. 
2. To flow with a current j to pour -out water in a ream; to 
be overflown. 
Then grateful Greece, with Streaming eyes would raife 
Hiftorick miarbles to.record his praife. Pope. 
3. To iffue forth with continuance. - 
Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 
Do my, ghs //rean. 
Yo STREAM. wv. a. 
1 tracks. i 
he.herald’s.mantle is freamed with gold. 
SRE AMER. 7- /- [from_/fream.] An enlign; a fag; a pen- 
“ non; any thing, owing loofely from a ftock. 
o *- His brave fleet 
. With filken freamers, the young Phagbus fanning. Shakef. 
‘Lhe rofy morn began to rife, : 
And, wav’d ber. faffron streamer through the. fkies. Dryden. 
á Braxe Rupert from afar appears, 
Whofe peas, E ay aes the glad general knows. ryder. 
The man.of fenfe his, meat devours ;, 
Butonly fmels the peel and. fow’rs : 
And he muft be an. idle dreamer, 
ho leaves the. pie, and gnaws tbe /freamen. 
ByRg’ amy. adj. (from, frear.) 
x, Abounding in. ee eee 


Arcadias 

Hipxwrexer /lreamy now, aduk and: dry, 
Deny’d, the A was where. desp a 
And rocky, Cyatis flos, the chariot fagak’ 
Obfcure with, rifing. duft. 

' g. Flowing with a current. ee 

Before him flaming his, ehoxrmans thield, 

Like the broad fun, lumin’d all the field 3 

Eis podding helm emits a_reamy, ray. Pope. 


Er REET. 7m 4. [p tpa Saxon; 3 German; fg, Spa- 
' pif and Teale Mrde, Dani 5 firaet, Dutch; ratum, Lat] 
x: A way, proporiye gavos way, between two rows of houfes. 
: Efe fed us through fair. ——_ 2 an. all the way we went there 


Shakefpeare. 


Prior. 


BRrior. 


were gathered la qn both fides, flanding in a roy- Bycon. 
* Lhe frreets are oe larger than alias. Sandys. 
e ; Wher night 
Darkens the frests, then wander forth the fons i 
Gif Belial, fown with infolence and wine ; se 
WienefS the Arests of Sodom. Ailton. 


"Fhe Italians fay the ancjents always confidered the fituation 
of a brilding, whether it were high or low, in an opep fquare, 
‘px ig a narrow _freet, and mare. ar lefs deviated from their rule 
art. ee ~ : Addsfon. 
When you tattle with fome crony fervent in the fame firect, 
eave your own_/reet-door open. Sqft. 
2. Proverbially, a publick place. ne 
Ehat there be no leading into captivity, and no complain- 
ing in our_//reets- falm Cxliv. 14. 
Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we fhould want 
ae - : f Addifon. 
et us Tefecét ypon what we daily fee praétifed in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoRle of Chri appeared in our 
Jtreets, he would retract his caution, and cammmand us to be 
senformed to the world? Rogers. 
STRE’ETWALKER. wa (Areet and welk.] & common profti- 
tute that offers herfelf to fale in the open itreat. 
STRENGTH. z. / [yznenzs, Saxon.) 
I. Force; vigour; power of the body. : : 
Thy youth, thy /lrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and ye Lo?te 
Th’ infulting Trojan came, , 
And menac’d us with force, our flect with fame -= 
‘Was it the _/franeth of this topgue-valiant lard, _ 
Ip that black hour, that fav’ ra anon the fwerd? Drydan. 
2. Power. of endurance; firmnefs; durability; taughnefs ; 
ardnefs.” : 
" Not founded on the brittle /frengabh of -banes,. liiton. 
3 Vigour of any kind; power of any kind. 
he allies, after a fuccefsful fummer, are.tao apt, upon the 
Jirength of it, to negleét their preparations for the enfuing 
' campaign. Addifon. 
4 Power of mind ; force.ef any mental faculty. ane 
. Asiftotle’s large views, acutenefs and penetration of thought, 
a edie = th of judgment, few haye equalled, Locke. 
m s L. à 


To. mark with colours or embroidery. in- 


Bacon. 


Efe enjoyed the greateft Prength of good-feiife, ang. the moft 
exquifice. talte of politenefs. Addi for 
5. Potency. of liqueurs. 

6 Fortification; fortrefs. 

“The rafhnefs of talking fhould not only Be. retarded byg, the 
guard of aur hearts but fenced in by certain. frengths er pire 
in the mouth, ~ Byn: Fobyfen: 

He thought . 
‘This inacceffible high /frength to have {eiz’d. Aiiiten. 
Bettay’d in all his frengths, the wood befet 3 
All intruments, all arts of ruin met. Denban. 
a Support j maintenance of power. 
hat they boded would be a mifchief to us, you are pro- 
viding fhall be one of our principal /2rengths. 2 Sprat. 
Armament; force; power. 
What is his /frength by land ?. - Shakeff-eare. 

Nor was there any, other Jtrengih, defigned to.attend about 

his highnefs than one regiment. : G.arendon. 
9. Periuafive prevalence; argumentative force. 

‘This preiuppoled, it may then ftand, very well with_//rength, 

and foundneis of reafon, thus. to anfwer. fdavsker. 
Zo STRENGTH. v. a. To ftrengthen. Not ufed. 
Edward’s happy-order’d. reign, moft fertile breeds 

Plenty of mighty, fpirits, to ffrength his flare. Daniel. 

To STRE’/NGTHEN. Va a, [ from. frrength.}, 
x- To make ftrong. 
2. To confirm ; to eftablith. 

Let us rife up and build: fo they_frrengthened their hands for 
this work. Nid. ii. 18. 

Authority is by. nothing fo much /rrengthened and confirmed 
as by cuitom ; for no man eafily diitrufts the things which he 
and all men have been always bred. up to. Temple. 

Thee, bold Longinus Í all the Nine infpire, 

And blefs your critick with a poet’s fire : 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truft, 

With warmth gives fentence, yet is always jufti 

hofe own example /frengthens all his laws, 
And is himfelf that great fublime he draws. Pope. 
3% To animate; to fix in refolution. 
Charge Jofhua, and encourage him and /rrengthen him: Deut: 
4. To make wo,increafe in power or fecurity. 


at nee Warwick, ees se the reft,- 
ith powerful policy /rengthen themfelves. 

“hey fought the frengthejing of the heathen. 

Ta STRENGI HRN. v. n. To grow ftrong. 
Oh men for flatt’ry and deceit renown’d L 

Tbus when yare young ye learn ir all like him,, 

“Till as your years increafe, that ffrenzthens woos. 

‘I’ undo poor maids. ` 

SPREINGCTHENER.}2 2. f/f. [from rengthen : 
TRE NGTHNER. Sivengthrer.] : 
x. Ihat which gives ftrength; that which makes ftrong. 

Garlick is a great. fireyigthner of the ftomach upon decays of 
appetite or indigeition. Temples 

2. [in medicine.] Strengtheners add to the bulk and firmne(s of 

, the folids: cordials are fuch as drive onthe Vital actions; but 

thefe fuch as confirm the ftamina. DPuincy: 

STRE’NGTHLESs: adj. [from /frength.] 3 

i. Wanting ftrength; deprived of ftreng: : : 
Yet are thefe feet, whole /frengthle/s ftay is numb, 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay. Shakefpearé. 

As the wretch, whofe fever- weaken’d joints, 

Like frrengtbla/s hinges, buckle under lifes 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shake/peares 

2. Wanting potency; weak. Ufed of liquours. : ; 

This liquor put be inflammable or not, and yét fubtile and 
pungent, which may be called {pirit; or ele _ffrengtbie(s or m- 
fipid, which may be named phlegm: Boyle. 

STBEYNUOQUS. adj. [ Afenuus, Latin.) 
1. Braves bold; astive; valiant. - 
Nations grown corrųp$ 

Love bondage more than liberty 5 

Bondage with cafe than_Arenuous liberty. Milton. 

2. Zealous; vehement. z : a 

He refolves to be frenuous for taking of the teits againfk 
the maxims of all wi@.Chriftian goyernmentsy which always 
had {ome eftablifhed religion, leaving at beft a toleration to 


Shake/p. 
x Adgc. vis 


Otway: 
by contraction 


others. , Sut? te. Pope. 

Citizefrs ‘within the bills af mortality have been Strenuous: 

agein{t the church and crown. Swift. 
STRENUOUSLY. adu. [fram Arenuous.] 


1s Vigaroufl aGively. 
Shans Paa u boih hands, yet will there divers remain, that 
can /frenuanfly make ufe of neither. Broum`s Vulgar Brr. 
2. Zealqufy ; vehemently; with ardour. sc 
Writers difpute /fre-uoufly for the liberty of conftience, and 
inveigh largely againft all ecclefiafticks under the name of 


high ¢hurch. . r Swift. 

SrTrererows. edj. [ Mrepo, Latin.] Load; poify. | 
Porta conceives, becaufe in a /freperous eruption it rifeth 
againft fire, it doth therefore refift lightning. Brown. 
25 K STREss. 


STR 


STRESS, 2. f. [yzece, Saxon, violence; or from difirefs-}- 
x. Importance ; important part. 
A body may as well lay too little as too much frrefs upon a 
dream ; but the lefs we heed them the better. LL’ Efirange. 
The /refs of the fable lies upon the hazard of having 2 
DL’ Effrange. 


numerous k of children. 
This, on which the great /ire/s of the bufinefs depends, 
would have been made out with reafons fufficient. Locke. 
Confider how great a _/fre/s he aid upon this duty, while 
upon carth, and how earneftly he recommended it. Atterbury- 

2. Violence 3; force, either aéting or fuffered. 

; By /rrefs of weather driv’n, , 
At laft they landed. Dryden. 


Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercife, 
yet they muft not be put toa_/fre/s beyond their ftrength. Locke. 
Jo STRESS. v. a. [ Evidently from diffre/fs.] To diftrefs 5 to 
put a hardfhips or difficulties. 
tirred with pity of the _/frefed plight 
Of this fad ae md i Nil Spenfer. 
Jo STRETCH. v. a. [pznecan, Saxon; Sfirecken, Dutch.) 
1. To extend ; to fpread out to a diftance. 
The /retching out of his wings fhall fill the breadth of thy 
lands. If. viii. 8- 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Eccius vii. 32- 
Take thy rod, and _/retch out thine hard. Ex. vii. 19- 
2. To elongate, or ftrain to a greater fpace. 
3- To expand ; to difplay. 
Leviathan on the deep, 


Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps. Milton. 
What more likely to frret:4 forth the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of ‘the earth, than infinite power? Ttlotfon. 
4- To ftrain to the utmoft. 
This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 
Would /retch thy fpirits up into the air. Shake/p. 
5. To make tenfe. 
So the frretch’d cord the fhackl’d dancer tries. Smith. 


6. To carry by violence farther than is right: as, to_/fretch a text. 
Jo STRETCH. V. M. 
1. To be extended. 
Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance Sfiretch unto 
it. Whitgifie. 
A third is like the former : a fourth? ftart eye! 
What! will the line /fretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
‘ "This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 
And /fretch’d out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. 
Your Sangean Sfrretching far and wide beneath. 
2. To bear extenfion without rupture. | 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, 
becaufe it would /retch and yield, remained unbroken. Boy/e. 
3- To fally beyond the truth. 
What an allay do we find to the credit of the moft probable 
event, that is reported by one who ufes to frretch? Gov. Longue. 
STRETCH. 74 f. [from the verb. ] 
x. Extenfion; reach ; occupation of „more {fpace. 
©- At all her frretch her little wings fhe {pread, 
And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead: 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 
To printakifs. . Dryden. 
Difruption, as ftrong as they are, the bones would be in 
fome danger of, upon a great and fudden /r:tch or contortion, 
if they were dry. Ray. 
2. Force of body extended. 
He thought to fwim the ftormy main, 
By _/fretch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. 
3- Effort; ftruggle- from the act of running- 
Thofe put a lawful authority upon the Jftretch to the abufe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. LY’ Efirange. 
Upon this alarm we made incredible /fretches towards the 
fouth, to gain the faftneffes of Prefton. Addifon. 
4. Utmoft extent of meaning. 
uotations, in their utmoft_/retch, can fignify no more than 


Cowley. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


that Luther lay under fevere agonies of mind. Atterbury. 
5. Utmoft reach of power. | 
‘This is the utmoft /fretch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulfome, falfe, and vain. Granville. 


STRE'TCHER. 2. /. [from ftretch.} 
ï. Any thing ufed for extenfion. 
Tooth in the ftretching courfe two inches with the Stretcher 


only. Moxon. 
2. The timber againft which the rower plants his feet. 
This fiery {peech inflames his fearful friends, 
"They tug at ev’ry oar, and ev'ry firetcher bends. Dryden. 


The orthography of this word is doubtful - 
itis generally written rew, and I have followed cuftom; but 
Skinner likewife propofes frrow, and Junius writes fraw. 
"Their reafons will appear in the word from which it may be 
derived. Strawan, Gothick ; /froyen, Dutch; yzneapian, es 
flrawen, German ; firéer, Danifh. Perhaps Sftrow is beft, being 

that which reconciles etymology with pronunciation. ] 
z., To fpread by being fcattered. | 

[he fnow which does the top of Pindus firew, 
Did never whiter fhew. 


Jo STREW. v. a. 


Spenfcr. 


S T R 


Ts thine alone the feed that frews the plain ? 
The birds of heav’n fhall vindicate their grain. 

a. To fpread by {fcattering. 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, fweet maid, 


Pope. 


And not have /rew’d thy grave. h. 
Here be tears of eed g moan; poate 
Wrept for thee in Helicon ; 
And fome flowers and fome bays, 
For thy herfe, to_ffrew the ways. Ailton. 


To featter loofely. 


3. 
. The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, and 


JStrawed it upon the water, and made Ifrael drink of it. Ex. 
With furies and noéturnal orgies fir’d, 
Whom ev’n the favage beafts had fpar’d, they kill’d, 
And /frew’d his mangled limbs about the field. Dryden, 


STRE'WMENT. 2. f. [ from frew. ] Any thing fcattered in 
decoration. 
Her death was doubtful.. For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her; 

Yet here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden /frewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. Shakefpeare: 

ST RiZz. n.f. (Latin.] In natural hiftory, the fmall chan- 
nels‘in the fhells of cockles and fcallops. 

The falt, leifurely permitted to fhoot of itfelf in the liquor, 
expofed to the open air, did fhoot into more fair cryftalline 
firiz, than thofe that were gained out of the remaining part 
of the fame liquor by a more haíty evaporation. Boles 

STRI'ATE. Nae [from_/friz, Latin; rié, French.] Formed 
STRIATED. in ftriz. : 

Thefe effluviums fly by frriated atoms and winding par- 
ticles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by ftreams attratted © 
from either pole unto the equator. Brown’s Vulgar Err: 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and 
fo the centre of a leffer vortex, whofe axis ftill kept the fame 
pofture, by reafon of the /friate particles finding no fit pores 
for their paflages, but only in this direction. = 

Cryftal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, fhews, if 
broke, a_/friated or fibrous texture, like thofe talcs. Poodw. 

STRI ATURE. 7. f. [from frie; frrieure, Fr.] Difpofition of ftria. 

Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ fhew feveral varieties in the 

crufts, /friature, and texture of the body. Woodward. 
STRICK. 7z. f: [seivyEs frix, Latin.] A bird of bad omen, 
The ill fac’d owl, death’s dreadful meflenger, 

‘The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere 

‘The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 

The rueful /rick, till waiting on the bier. Spenfer. 

STRICKEN. The ancient participle of _//rite. 
- ‘The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm 
as they thought it beft with /iricken fails to yield to be go 
verned b7 it. ; Sidney. 
hat fhall I thew, as fure as hound 

The /rricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound, F. 2: 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and well frrickeninage. Gen. 

With blindnefs were thefe_/fricken. ifd. xix. 17+ 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverfy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run fome courfes, when 
Parker was /fricken into the mouth at the firft courfe. Bacon. 

Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power than any 
other fubjeé&t in Ireland, yet was he fo far /iricken in years, as 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. Davies. 

STRI'CKLE, or Stricklefs, or Stritchel. n. fa “That which fttikes 
the corn to level it with the bufhel. Ainsworth, 
STRICT. adj. [ friétus, Latin.) 
1. Exact; accurate; rigoroufly nice. 
‘Thou’lt fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping /riéie/f watch. 

As legions in the field their front difplay, 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful day, 

And move to meet their foes with fober pace, 

Strit to their figure, though irf wider fpace. 

He checks the bold defign ; 
And rules as_/7r?é his-labour’d works confine, 
As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 
2: Severe; rigorous; not mild; not indulgent. 
Implore her, in my voice, that fhe make friends 
To the /rié? deputy. Shake/peare.- 
Thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 

Inextricable, or frac? neceffity. Milton. 

If a /iri& hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tractable; and if, as they grow up, the 
rigour be, as they deferve it, gently relaxed, former reftraints 


AA ton. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


will increafe their love. . i Locke. 
Numa the rites of _/7rié religion knew; 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenfe due. Prior. 


3. Confined ; not extenfive. 
As they took the compafs of their commiffion frier or 


larger, fo their' dealings were more or lefs moderate. fiooker. 
4. Clofe; tight. 
The god, with fpeedy pace, 
Juft thought to {train her in a /tri& embrace. Dryden. 


The 


ST R 


The fatal noofe performed its office, ahd with moft /frig 
ligature fqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuthnot. 

5. Tenfe; not relaxed. 

We feel our fibres grow firi? or lax according to the ftate 
of the air. Arbuthnot. 

SrrivcTLy. adv. [from /frié?.] 

1. Exaétly ; with rigorous accuracy. 
- The other parts being grofler, compofed .not only water, 
frriétly fo called, but the whole mafs of liquid bodies. Burzet. 

Charge him _/friéily , 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleafure. Dryden. 

Z» Ripon’) ; feverely ; without remiffion or indulgence. 

In the difcharge of thy place, fet before thee the beft ex- 
amples ; and after a time fet before thee thine own, and exa- 
mine thyfelf frilly whether thou didft not beft at firft. Bacon. 

God may with the greateft juftice frridtly require endeavours 

_ from us, and without any inconfiftency with his goodnefs 
infliét penalties on thofe who are wanting. Rogers. 

A weak prince again difpofed the people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, if fome 
of them had not proceeded upon. a topick that, /frié?/y fol- 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. Swift. 

3. Clofely ; with tenfenefs- 

. Srrifcrness. 2. f. [from_/rié.] 

1. Exaétnefs; rigorous accuracy; nice larity. 

I could not grant too much or diftruft too little to men, that 
pretended fingular piety and religious Sftritinefs. K. Charles. 
`“ Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though in 
tho ih of your judgment you cannot pardon. Dryden. 

j ho were made privy to the fecrets of heaven, but fuch as 

performed his revealed will at an higher rate of _//ricine/s than 
the reft ? 0 > . : j . South. 
_ Though in _/riét-efs. our Saviour might have pleaded exem- 
tions from the Jewifh tribute, he exerted his divine power ina 
miracle to pay it. Rogers. 

2, Severity 3 Kigour. _ ; : 

‘Thefe commifiioners proceeded with fuch_/riéfne/s and feve- 
rity as did much obfcure the king’s mercy. Bacon. 

: Clofenefs; tightnefs ; not laxity. 
TRICTURE. 2. /. [from _/fridiura, Latin, a f{park. ] 

il A ftroke; a touch. , , : = - : 

’ The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paflive frifures,; or fignatures of that wifdom which 

_ hath made and ordered all things with the higheft reafon. Fale- 

4, ContraGtion; clofure by contraction. | À eed i 

As long as there is thirff; with a free paflage by urine, and 

riGiure of the veffels, fo long is water fafely taken. Arbuthnot. 

7 A flight touch upon a fubjeét; nota fet di courfe. 

T'RiDE. 2. f. [yeneve; Saxon.J] A long ftep; a ftep taken 
with great violence; a wide divarication of the legs. 
Pn fpeak between the change of man. and boys 

With a reed voiċe, and turn two mincing fteps ; 

Into a manly fride. : — - Sbhakefpeare. 

‘The moniter moved on with horrid_/?rides. AMiilton. 

_ Her voice theatrically loud, 

| | And mafculine her fride. . : ; Swift. 

To STRIDE. U, a. preter. T firode or firid § part. paí. fridden. 

. [from the noun. ] ` 

x. To walk with long fteps. cee 

Mars in the middle of the fhining fhield 


Is grav'd, and_/rides along the liquid field. Dryden. 
To Jove, or to thy, father Neptune, prays 
The brethren cry’d, and inftant f/f: ode away. Pope. 
2. To ftand-with the legs far from each other. 
Jo STRIDE. v. a. To pafs by a ftep. 
See him fride Be x : 
A Vallies wide. Arbuthnot. 
Srri‘puLous. adj. [ /fridulus,,Latin.] Making a {mall noife- 
It arifes from a fmall aud /*ridulous noife, Wi E 
rown. 


firmly rooted, maketh a divulfion of parts. 

STRIFE. 7. f. [from _/rrive.] 
1. Contention ; conteft; difcord. ee 
_LTand my people were at great JSrrife with the a ce of 
udg. xii. 2- 


Ammon. : 
Some preach Chrift even of envy and /frife, and fome of 
good-will. Phil. i. i5- 


” He is proud, knowing nothing 5 but doating about queftions 
and /frrife of words. i . x Zim. vi. 4- 
Te vows, thus granted, rais’d a /frife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen, of love: 
She granting firft, had right of time to plead; 
_ < But he had granted too, and woald recede. | Dryden. 
2. Oppofition of nature or appearance; contraricty 5 contrait. 
: Artificial /frife 


Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shake/peare. 
Flow paffion’s well accorded /frife 
. Makes all the harmony of life. . _ Jobnfin. 
STRIÝFEFUL. adj. [rife and fu.t.] Contentious; difcordant. 
Th’ ape was /rrifefull and ambitious, 
And the fox guileful and moft covetous. Spenfer. 


I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
frifeful heap of things, into which, as into a fecond chaos, 
„we are fallen. Dr. Maine. 
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STRYGMENT. 7. f. [/frigmentum, from firingo, Lat. to fcrape-] 
Scraping; recrement. ` 
Many, bcfidcs the /frigments and fudorous adhefions from 
mens hands, acknowledge that nothing proccedeth from gold 
in its ufual decoétion. y Brown's Foul ‘ar rr 
Tə STRIKE. U. a. preter. T ftru-k or firook; part. paff. Jiruck, 
Sirucken, bib sel (artnmican, Saxon. /freichen, German; ad- 
“Arykia, Wandick ; frricker, Danith.] x 
x. To act upon bya blow; to hit with a blow. 
. He at Philippi kept 
His fword c'en like a dancer, while I fruc 
‘The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shake/peare 
a We will deliver you the caufe, . : 
hidon A I. Fg did love Cæfar when I ruck him, 
aai j t ue ae | | Shake;} care. 
tut wail his.fall, whom I myfelf_(ruck down. 
2. To dafh; to throw by a wick mas ig 
a The blood /rike on the two fide-pofts. 3 Ex. xii. 7 
3- To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. j 
The Windfor bell.hath /ruck twelve. . Shake/p. 
A judicious friend moderates the purfuit, gives the fignal 
for action, prefles the advantage, and /frikes the critical 
_ minute. . Collier: 
å. To ftamp; to imprefs. r 
. The memory in fome men is very tenacious; but yet there 
feems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thefe 
which are fruck deepeft, and in minds the moft retentive. Loc. 
5. To punith ; to afflict. aa ; 
To punifh the juft is not good, 
equity. - . 
6. To contra&t; to lower; to vale. 
to firike fail, or to firike a fiag- . 
How many nobles then would hold their places, 
That muft frike jail to {pirits of vile fort ! Shake/f 
‘To this all differing paffions and interefts fhould frike Jail, 


Shake/p. 


nor to JStrtke princes for 
s Prov. xvii. 26. 
It is only ufed in the phrafes 


and like fwelling ftreams, running different courfes, fhould 
yet all make hafte into the fea of common fafety. Temple. 
They frike jail where they know they fhall be maftered, 
and murder where they can with fafety. ‘Dryden. 
‚Now, did I not fo near my labours end, : 
Strike fail, and haft*ning to the harbour tend, 
My fong to flow’ry gardens my might extend. Dryden. 
.7. To alarm ; to put into emotion. . à 
; The reft, ruck with horror ftood, . 5 
To fee their leader cover’d o’er with blood. Waller. 
Jack Straw at London-ftone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with fo loud a. fhout. Dryden. 
His virtues render our affenibly awful, 
They ike with fomething like religious fear. Addifone- 


2 
Did’ft thou but view him r.ght, thou’d’ft fee him black 

With murder, treafon, facrilege, and.crimes 

That rike my foul with horror but to name them. 4ddi/on. 

We are no fooner prefented to any one we never faw be- 

fore, but we are immediately fruc with the idea of a proud, 
a referved, an affable or a good natured man. Addifon. 
Nice works ef art /riże and furprife us moft.upon the nrft 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the lefs 
Wwe wonder. . . À D l Atterbury. 
Court virtues bear, liké gems, the higheft rate, 

Born where heav’n’s influence ícarce can penetrate į 

In life’s low vale, _the foil the virtues like, 
ea They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders frike. 
8. [Fædus ferire.] To make a bargain. 

Sign but His peace; he vows he'll ne’er again 

"The facred names'of fops and beaus profane: 

Strike up the bargain quickly; for I fwears 

As times go now, he offers very fair. 

I come to offer peace; to reconcile _ 

Paft enmities; to frike perpetual Icagues 

With Vanoc. i ; 

g. Tó produce by a fudden action. ete 

The court, paved, /rriteth up a great heat in fummer, and 

much cold in winter. — | a Bacon. 

_ Waving wide her myrtle wand, .;:  . x 

She frikes an univerfal peace through fea and land. Ailton. 

i -, "ake my caduceus! ; 

With this the infernal ghofts I can command; 
And “r.4e a terror through the Stygian ftrand. 
to. To effe& fuddenly in any particular manner. 

M hen verfes cannot be underftood, nor a man’s good wit 

feconded with the forward child underftanding ; it //rikes at 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


A. Philips. 


Dryden. 


man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shak. 
Strike her young bones, i 
‘Ye taking airs, with lamenefs. | a Shakefpeare. 
_ He that is frickin blind cannot fotget : 
‘The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft. Shake/p. 
bo ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came; 
Tbe, tung no more, or only fung his fame 5 
Struck dumb, they all admir’d. Dryden. 
Humility difarms envy, and Ftrikes it dead. Colter. 
‘hen do not /?rike him dead with a denial, i 
Addifòrn. 


But hold him up in hfe. 
ai. To 
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xx. To caufe to found by blows. With 2p only emphatical. 
‘The drums prefently friking up a march, they plucked. up 


their enfigns, and forward they go. Knoli. s- 
Strike the drums, and let the'tongueof war 
Plead for our int’reft, and our being- here. _ Shake/p. 


x2. To forge; to mint. 
Some very rare coins frec of a pound weight; of gold and 
filver, Conftantine fent to Chilperick. Arbuthnot. 
for ad- 


x3- It is ufed in the participle, I know not well how, 
wanced in years. 
‘The kin 


Is wife and virtuous, ind his noble queen 

Well fruck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakefjeare. 

To STRIKE off. To erafe from a reckoning or account. 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 

Shall be (ruck off- Shakefpeare. 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 

But I fhall in a more convenient.time 

Strike off this {core df abfence. Shake/peare. 
Afks mens opinions: Scoto now fhall tell 

How trade encreafes, and the world goes wells 

Strike off his penfion, by the fetring fun; 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 

I5- Zo Srrikxe of. To feparate as by a blow. 

Germany had /ricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doGtrine of the church of Rome; but feemed neverthelefs 
in difcipline {till to retain therewith great-conformity. Ffooker. 

They followed fó faft that they overtook him, and with- 
out further delay Aruck off his head- Knolles. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas,. licotemant-general for 
the king of Parthia, who ssroke off his head. Hakewell. 

A mats of water would be quite "ruck off and feparate 
from the reft, and toft through the air like a flying river. 

Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
16. Zo STRIKE out. To produce by collifton- 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires; 

My manhood long mified by wand’ring fires, 

Follow’d falfe hgħrs, and when their glimpfe was gone, 

My pride frack ou: new {parkles of her own. D: yden. 

x7- To STRIKE out. To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverfions, we might firtke out great 
numbers of hidden qudfities, and having omce aconceded lift, 
with more fafety 2ttéurpt their reafons. Brown. 

To methodize is as neceffary as to frike out. Pope. 

x8. To STRIRE out. Yo bring to ght. 
19. To Srrike owt. “To form at once by a quick effort. 
Whether thy hañd /irite eat fore tree defign, 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry Kine, 

Or blend in beacreous tints the cobour’d mrafs, 

And front the canvafs call the mimiick face. 

Jo STRIFE. V. #. 
x. To make a blow. , 
I in mine own woe charin’d, 
Could not firtd death, where 1 did hear him groan 5 
Wor feel him where he_/fruck. Shake/p. 
It pleafed the kirng 

To frike at me upon bis mifconitrudction 5 

Wen he tript me behind. 

He wither’d all their ftrength before he_//rook. Dryden. 
2. To collide 5 to clafh. ) 

Holding a ring by a thread-in a glafs, tell him that holdeth 
it, it fhall Arike fo many times againft the fide of the ie 
and no more. acon. 

3- To act by repeated percuffion. 
Bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready, 
She frike apon the bell. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe antique minftrels, fure, were Charles like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and fubjecis hearts their ftrings 5 
On which with fo divine a hand they_//rsek, 


I4- 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Shake/p. 


Confent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 
An: “SO found by the ftroke of a bammer. 
Cæfar,- tis frrucken eight. Shake/p. 


Deep thoughs will often fufpend the fénfes fo far, that about 
à man clocks may frike and bells ring, which he takes no no- 


tice of. Grew. 
5. To make an attack. 
Is not the king’s namic thoufand names? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubject_firikes - 
Shakecfp- 


At th reat glory- 
When by aired defigning, leaders taught 
"To frike at power, which for themfelves they fought: 
‘The vulgar gull’d inte rebellion arm’d, 
‘Their blood to aétion by their prize was warm’d. Dryden. 
6. To aét by external influx. 
Confider the red afid white colours in porphyre 5 hinder light 
but from /irifing on its and its colours vanih. Lictke. 
7. To found with blows. 
Whilft any trump did found, ordrum_/frack up, 
His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shake/p. 
8. To be dafhed upon fhallows; to be ftranded. 
The admiral galley wherein the emperor was, /fruck upon a 
fand, = there ftuck fait. Kno.les. 
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g. To pafs with a quick or ftrong effect. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paffi: it rifes 
through the obfcurity of the poem: any of thefe effec & pre- 
fent liking, but not a lafting admiration. D den. 

ro. To pay homage, as by lowering the fail. 
We fee the wind fit fore upon our fails ; 
And yet we /rite not, but fecurely perth. 
I’d rather chop this hand off at a blow; 

And with the other fling it at thy face, 

Than bear fo low a fail, to firike to thee. Shakeb. 

The intereft of our kingdom is ready to //rike to that of 
your pooreft filhing towns: it is hard you will not accept our 
fervices. Swifts 

11. To be put by fome fudden a& or motion into any ftate; to 
break forth. 

It firuck on a fudden into fuch reputation, tbat it fcorns any 
lon to fculk, burowns itfelf publickly. Gow. of the Tongue. 

12. To- STRIKE in with, To conform; to fuit itflf to; to 
join with at once. 

Thofe who by the prerogative of their age, fhould frowa 
youth into fobriety, imitate and /frife im with them, and 
are really vitious that they may be thought young. South. 

They catch at every fhadow of relief, /frtke in ata venture 
with the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be ta- 
ken off, care nor who be the chapman. Norriss 

The cares or pleafures of the’ world frike in with every 
thought. Addifon. 

He immediately fru- in with them, but defcribed this 
march to the temple with fo much horrour, thar he fhivered 
every joint. Ad si fon: 

r3- To Srrike out. To fpread or reve; to make a fudden ex- 
curfion. ; 

In this plain was. the laft general rendezvous of mankind; 
and: from. thence they were broken into companies and dif- 
perfed, the feveral fucceffive generations, like the waves. of 
the fea over-reaching one another, and /friking out farther and 
father upon the kand.. Lurnets 

When a great man _frikes oat into afedden irregularity, he 
needs not queftion the refpect of a retinue. Caer. 

Sraike. z. /- Æ buihel; a dry meafure of capacity. 
Wing, cartnave and bufhel, peck, jsfrite ready at hand. 
Taffer’s. Fiufoandr;. 
SrrrKEeteck. n. f. Is a plane fhorter than the joincer, ba- 
ving its fole made flat and firaight, and is ufed for the 
fhooting of a fhort joint Adexom. 
SrrvKer. 7#. f. [from frike.) Onc that ftrikes. 

A bithop then muft be blamelets, mot given to wine, noe 
Str ther. x Zr. iit 

He thoucht with his ftaff to have ftruck the Ariéer. Sandys. 

The Ariker muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity. Dig'y- 

STRIKING. part. adj. [from firìke.] - Aff. Ging; íurprifing. 

STRING. 2. £ [y<yunz, Saxon; /freng, German and Damíh; 
Stringhe, Dutch ; fringo, Latin. ] : 

x. A flender rope; a fmail cord; any fendet and flexible band; 
a riband ; any thing tied- 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muft be 
conceived, as if the weigbt of it were in that point where its 
firing touches the upper. YF tthins. 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’ft the myítick fring, 

That makes the knight companion to the king- TisT. 

2. A thread on which any things are filed. 

Their priefts buy their beads, having a fring with a 
hundred of nutfhels upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Siilligflect. 

3- Any fet of things filed on a line- 

I have caught two of thefe dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to make a fring of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. Addi 

4- The chord of a mufical inftrument. 
The fring that jars 

When rudely touch’d, ungrateiul to the fenfe, 

With pleafure feels the mafter’s flying fingers, 

Swelis into harmony, and charns the hearers. Rowe. 

By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
ftring-inftrument that feems comparable to gur violins. <Addif- 

5- A {mall fibre. ; 

Duckweed putteth forth a little /trisg into the water, from 
the bottom. Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, 


Shake/>. 


the leaft_/#; ings left behind will grow. 
Mrortimer’s Ziu 
6. A nerve; a tendon. 
‘The moft piteous tale which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiflant, and the /frings of lite 
Began to crack. 
The /tring of his tongue loofed. 
7. The nerve of the bow. 
The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arrows 
- upon the firing. Pjaim xi. Z- 
8. Any concatenation or feries : as @ ftring of propofit:ons. 
9. To have two STRINGS fo the bow. To have two views or 
two expedients ; to have double advantage, or double fecu- 


rity. Ti 


Shakefpeares 
Mark xxvii. 35- 


Wo lover has that pow’r 
T” enforce a defperate amour, 
As he that has two //rings to’s bow, ef: 
And burns for love and money too. Fradibras. 
Jo STRING. v. a. Preterite I _ffrung, part. paff. rung. [from 
the -noun.] 
x. To furnifb with ftrings. 
Has not wife see YE the legs and feet 
e 


With firmeft nerves, fign’d to walk the ftreet? Gay. 
2. To put a ftringed inftrument in tune. 
Here the mufe fo oft her harp has frung, 
‘That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addi fon. 


3. To file on a ftring- 
Men of great learning or genius are too full to be exa& ; 
and therefore chufe to throw down their pearls in heaps before 
the reader, rather than be at the pains of fringing them. SpeZ?. 
4. To make tenfe. . 
Toil Arung the nerves, and 
StRYNGED. adj. [from _/ring.] 
ftrings. Ni. 
Praife him with fringed inftruments and organs. 


urified the blood. Dryden. 
aving ftrings; produced by 


Pfalms. 
Divinely “warbl’d voice, 
Anfwering the fringed noile, 2% : 
As all their fouls im blifsful rapture took. Ailton. 


STRINGENT. adj. [ ringens, Latin.] Binding; contracting. 
SrRi/NGHALT. 2. f. [ Aring and bait.) 

Stringhalt is a fudden twitching and fnatching up of the 
hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the other, or an in- 
voluntary or convulfive motion of the mufcles that extend or 
bend the hough. : Farrier’s Did. 

STRINGLESS. adj.. [iom Arne] Having no ftrings. 
i Nothing; all is faid ; 
His tongue is now a fringlefs inftrument, ; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. Shake/pearé. 
Srrincy. adj. [from /fring.] Fibrous ; confifting of fmall 
threads. 
A plain Indian fan, - made of the fmall_/fringy parts of roots 
{pread out in a round flat form. Grew. 
Yo STRIP. v. a. [ freopen, Dutch; bercnrpzte, ftripped, Sax. ] 
z. To make naked ; to deprive of covering. 

They began to /rip her of her cloaths when I came in 
among them. ° Sidney. 

‘They fript Jofeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 

Scarce credible it is how foon they were fript and laid na- 
ked on the ground. rd. 

. Hadf thou not committed 

Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 

At Afkelon,. who never did thee harm, 


“Then like a robber hl An them of their robes. Milton. 


You cloath all that have no relation to you, ae your 
mafter that gives you food. "EE ftrange. 

A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 
That fript them bare. Dryden. 
He faw a beauteous maid 

With hair difhevel’d, iffuing through the fhade, 
a 32 of her cloaths. Dryden. 

e left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to frip and fpoil the dead. Dryden. 
The bride was put in form to bed; ~ 

He follow’d_/rript. Swif?. 


2. To deprive; to diveft. 

The apoftle in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
giveth us to underftand that thofe are even the lowef¥ of things 
neceflary, that if we fhould be /ripz of all thefe things, with- 
out which we might poffibly be, yet thefe muft be left. iooker. 

Wee frip and diveft ourfelves.of our own will,.and give dur- 
felves entirely up to the will of God.. Duppa. 

le is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, /fripped of thofe (pocifick differences we give them. Locke. 

ne would imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
“bleffed with cafe ona affluence, not of one juft fript of all thofe 
advantages, and plunged in the deepeft miferies ; and now fit- 
ting naked upon a dunghil. Atterbury. 
3- Fo rob; to plunder ; to pillage. i 

That which lays a man open to an enemy, and that which 
firips him of a friend, equally attacks him in all thofe intereíts 
that are capable of being weakned by the one and fupported b 
the other. i South. 

4. ‘Fo peel; to decorticate. 

If ne leaves or dried ftocks be /fripped into fmall ftraws, 
they arife unto amber, wax, and other eleéterics, no other 
ways than thofe of wheat or rye. Brown’s. Vulgar Errours. 

5. To deprive of all. i 

When fome fond eafy fathers ftrip themfelves before they 
lie down to their long fleep, and fettle their whole eftates 
upon their fons, has it not been feen that the father bas been 
requited with beggary ? South. 

6. To take off covering. - 

He /tript off his cloaths. x Sam. xix. 24. 

Logick helps us to /irip off the outward difguife of things, 
arid to behold and judge of them in their own nature Watts. 

N° CXL. 


7. To caft off. ; 
His unkindnefs l 
That fript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights : ; 
To her doghearted daughters: thefe things fting him. Shake/- 
8. To feparate from fomething adhefive or conneéted. 
Amongit men who examine not fcrupuloufly their own ideas; 
and /trzp them not from the marks men ufe for them, but 
confound them with words, there muft be endlefs difpute. 


ocke. 

Srrip. 2. /. [Probably for firipe.] A narrow fhred= = a 

Thefe two apartments were hung in clofe mourning; and 

_ only a /trip of bays round the other rooms. ' Swift. 

To STRIPE. v. a. [ ftrepen, Dutch.] To variegate with lines 

of different colours. 

STRIPE. 2./. [ /trepe, Dutch.] 

x. A lineary, variation of colour. 

notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have ‘three roots among an hundred that 

are rare, as purple and carnation of feveral /iripes. Bacon. 

2. A fhred of a different colour. 

One of the moft valuable trimmings of their cloaths was a 

long ripe fowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. Aréiuth. 

2. a oe ; or difcolouration made by a lath or blow. 
Sruelty marked him with ingloriou ripes. ) ko 
4. A blow A a lafh. . alt wail eo 
A body cannot be fo torn with fripes, as a mind with re- 

membrance of wicked actions. Ffayward. 

To thofe that are yét within the reach of the /frripes and 

reproofs of their own confcience ; I would addrefs that they 

would not feck to remove themfelves from that wholfome 

s sap ica pr nS. [OF - i Desay of Piety. - 

TRI'PLING. 7. f- uncertain etymology. A youth; one 

in the ftate of adolefcence. j ey: zi $ 


This feems to be the original 


"Thwart the lane 
He, with two /riplings, lads, more like tö run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch flaughter, ` 


Made good the pafflage. Shakefpeare. 
_ Now a_/ripling cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 

Youth {mid ccecleftial. Milton. 


. Compofitions on any important fubjeéts are not matters to 
be wrung from poor /friplings, like blood out of the nofe, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. liiton. 
` As when young /riplings whip the top for fport, 
On the frhooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden 
As eyery particular member ‘of the body is nourifhed with 
a feveral qualified juice, fo children and_/iriplings, old men and 
ung men muft have divers diets. Arbuthnot. 
Fo STRIVE. v.z. Preterite 7 ffrowe, anciently J frived; part. 
pafl. friven. [ffreven, Dutch 5; ¢effriver, French. ] 
xr. Fo ftruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 
Fhe immutability of God they Arive unto, by working 


after ane and the fame manner. Ftooker. 

Many brave youn minds have, through hearing the praifes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been fti up to the like 
commendations, and fo _ /frrve to the like deferts. Spen/fer. 


Strive with me in your prayers to God-for me. onl. XV. 

So have I rived to, preach the gofpel. Rom. xv. 20. 

2. "Fo conteft ; to contend ; to ftruggle in oppofition to anothers 
with egainf? or with before the perfon oppofed. 

Do as adverfaries do in law, 

_ Striue mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shakefpeare. 

‘Thou art caught, becaufe thou haft riven againft the rd. 

er. l. 24.. 

Strive for the truth unto death. Rete iv. 28. 

Why doft thou /frive againft him ? xxxiii. 13. 

Charge them that they /frive not about words to no profit. 

| . 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Avoid contentions and /frivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9- 

This is only warrantable conflict for the trial of our faith 5 

fo that thefe /rriwings are nota contending with fuperior powers. 

L’ Eftrange. 

‘Fhus does every wicked-man that contemns God, aha 

can fave or deftroy him who ftrives with his Maker. Zillotfon. 
Now private pity /freve with publick hate, 


Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denbam. 
If inteftine broils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire /frive, 

‘The vulgar in divided factions jar ; . 

And murm’ring founds proclaim the civil war. D ‘ 


3. To vie; to be tomparable to ; 
excellence. 


to emulate; to contend in 


Nor that fweet ve 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir’d 

Caftalian fpring, might with this paradife 

Of Eden /trive. ; Ailton. 
Srri’ver. m/f. [from firive.] One who labours; one who 

contends. i i 

STRO'KAL. n.f. An inftryment ufed by glafs makers. Bailey. 
STROKE, or Strook. ee preterite of firi#e, how commonly Fruch- 
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He hoodwinked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew who 
Ji oke him. Sidney. 
STROKE. 2. /. [from frook, the preterite of /?rzke.] 
x. A blow; a knack; a fudden aét of one body upon another. 
‘Th’ oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept f/roke, and made 
‘The water which they beat to follow fafter, 
As amorous of their_/frokes. Shake/peare-. 
2. A hoftile blow. 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 
So they redoubled /rrofes upon the foe. Shake/fpeare. 
He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
ftriking /froke. , Bacon. 
Eis white-man’d fteeds that bow’d beneath the yoke, 
He chear’d to courage with a gentle /ffroke, 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 


And rifing, fhook his lance in act to throw. Dryden. 
Both were of fhining fteel, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the frckes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 


I had a long defign upon the ears of .Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair frose at them, though my pen- 
knife was ready. Swift. 

3- A fudden difcafe or affliction. 
Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 


Have humbled to all rožes. Shakefpeare. 
4- The found of the clock. 
What is’t o'clock ?—— 
Upon the_/?- ofe of four. Shake/p- 


g. The touch of a pencil. 
Oh, lafling as thofe colours may they fhine! 
Free as thy_/frofe, yet faultlefs as thy line. 
6. A touch; a mafterly or eminent effort. 
Another in my place would take it for a notable Spe of 


Pope. 


good breeding, to compliment the reader. LE ftrange. 
‘The boldeit_ ffrokes of poetry, when managed artfully, moft 
delight the reader. Dryden. 


As he purchafed the firft fuccefs in the prefent war, by for- 
cing, into the fervice of the confederates, an army that was 
railed againft them, he will give one of the finifhing /froes to 
it, and help to conclude the great work. Addifon. 

A verdi more puts me in poffeffion of my eftate, I que- 
ftion not but you will give it the boape niin Arbuthnot. 

Ifiodore’s collection was the great and bold /froke, which 
in its main parts has been difcovered to be an impudent for- 
gery- Baker. 

7. An effe& fuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 
2. Power; efficacy. 

‘Thefe having equal authority for inftru€tion of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal /freke in divers facul- 
ties. A a. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident ba, 
thofe that are diaphanous refrac&t them too, and that refraction 
has fuch a /froke in the produétion of colours, generated by 
the trajection of light through drops of water, that exhibit a 
rainbow through divers other tranfparent bodies. Boyle. 

He has a great_/rroke with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 
them. Dryden. 

"The fubtile effluvia of the male feed have the greateft_/froke 
in generation. i Ray. 

Jo STROKE. V. a. [ penacan, Saxon.] 

x. To rub gently with the hand by way of kindnefs or endear- 
ment; to footh. 

Thus children do the filly birds they find 

With froaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sidney. 
The fenior weaned, his younger fhall teach, 

More froken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 


More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. -Luffer. 
Thv praife or difpraife is to me alike, 
One doth not frese me, nor the other ftrike. Ben. gesa- 
He fet forth a proclamation froaking the people with fair 
promifes, and humouring them with invectives againit the 
king and government. Bacon.. 
He dry’d the falling drops, and yet more kind, 
He firck’d her cheeks. - Dryden. 
. Come, let us practife death, 
St: oke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Drydan. 
She pluck’d the rifing flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle beaft; and fondly froak’d his head. Addifon: 
2. To rub gently in one direction. 
When the big-udder’d cows with patience ftand, 
Waiting the frostings of the damfel’s hand. Gay. 
To STROLL. v. 7n. To wander; to ramble; to rove; to be 


a vagrant. 
` She’s mine, and thine, and _/frol/ing up and down. Granu. 
Your wine locK’d up, your butler_//ra/’d abroad. Pope. 
‘Thefe mothers frole, to beg fuftenance for their helplefs in~ 


fants. . Swift. 
STROLLER, 2. /: [from froll.] A vagrant; a wanderer; a va- 
gabond. 
Two brother-hermits, faints by trade,. 


Difguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
‘lo a (mall village down in Kent; 
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Where, in the frollers canting ftrain, 
They begg’d from door to door in vain. Svift. 
The men of pleafure, who never go to church, form thcir 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor /froflers they often obferve 
in the ftreets. Swift.’ 
STROND. z. f. (from_ffrand.] ‘The beach; the bank of the 
water. 
So looks the_//romd whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. 
STRONG. adj. [penanz, Saxon.) 
x. Vigorous; forceful; of great ability of body. 
Though ’gan the villain wax fo fierce and _ ffreng, 
That nothing may fuftain his furious force, 
He caft him down to ground, and all along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. Spenfer. 
The _frrong-wing’d Mercury fhould fetch thee up, 
And fet thee by Jove’s fide. Shakefpeare. 
That our oxen may be /7rong to labour. Pfal. cxliv. 14. 
The Marfian and Sabellian race, 


Shake/p. 


Strong limb’d and ftout. Dryden. 
Orfes the ffrong to greater ftrefigth muft yield; 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d. Dryden. 
2. Fortified; fecure from attack. 
Within Troy’s froyg immures 
‘The ravifh’d Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. Shake/p. 


An army of Englith engaged in the midft, between an arm 
of a greater number, frefh and in vigour on the one fide, an 
a town_/frong in fortification, and rong in men on the other, 

. Bacon's War with Spain, 

It is no matter how things are, fo a man obferve but the. 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it 
is all truth: fuch caftles in the air will be as rong holds of 
truth as thé demonftrations of Euclid. Locke, 

3- Powerful; mighty. 

While there was war between the houfes of Saul and David, 
Abner made himfelf rong for Saul. 2 San. iii. 6. 

‘The merchant-adventurers being a /frong company, and 
well underfet with rich men and good order, held out bravely, 

; Bacon. 

Thofe that are /frong at fea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleafe. Addifon. 

‘The weak, by thinking themfelves /fronmg, are induced to 
proclaim war againft that which ruins them; and the //rong, 
by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs 


as if they really were fo. South, 
4- Supplied with forces. 
When he was not fix and twenty./fronz, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the fhore. . Shake/p. 


He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix and feven 


thoufand //rong. Bacon. 
In Britain’s lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his caufe, a thoufand beauties //rong. Tickell. 


s5. Hale; healthy. 
Better is the poor being found and /fromg in_conftitution, 
than a rich man afflifted in his body. Fcclus xxx. 14. 
6. Forcibly acting in the imagination. 
This is one of the _//ronge/? examples of a perfonation that 


ever was. Bacon. 
7. Ardent; eager; pofitive; zealous. 
Her mother, ever ffrong againit that match, 
And firm for dotor Caius, hath appointed, 
‘That he fhall fhuffle her away. Shakefp. 


In choice of committees for ripening bufinefs for the 
council, it is better to chufe indifferent petfons, than to make 
Ga indifferency, by putting in thofe that are Strong on both 

des. Bacon. 

“The knight is a much ronger tory in the country than in 
town, which is neceflary for the keeping up his intereft. dd. 

8. Full; having any quality in a great degree; affeCting the 
fight of {mell forcibly. 
Add with Cecropian thyme //ronmg-{cented centaury. Dryd. 

By. mixing fuch powders we are not to expect a /frong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dufky obfcure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black, that is; a grey or dun, or ruf- 
fet brown. Newton. 

Thus fhall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and frronger, by one reflexion in the drops, and an exterior 
and fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every 


reflexion. Newton. 
9. Potent; intoxicating. 
Get rong ‘beer to rub your horfes heels. Swift. 


10. Having a deep tincture; affecting the tafte forcibly. 
Many of their propofitions favour very /frong of the old 
leaven of innovations. King Charles. 
rr. Affecting the fmell powerfully. 
‘The prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Ts afps, and bafilifk and toad, 
Which makes him have fo frong a breath, 


Each night he ftinks a queen to death. Fiudibras i 
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The heat of a buman body, as it grows more intenfe, 
makes the urine {mell more ronz. Arbuthnot. 
12. Hard of digeftion; not eafily nutrimental. 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age. Hebr. 
13- Furnifhed with abilities for any thing- 
I was ffrouger in prophecy than in criticifm. Dryden. 
14. Valid; confirmed. 
In procefs of time, an ungodly cuftom grown /fromg, was 
kept as a law. 5 Fifdom xiv. 16. 
15- Violent ; vehement; forcible. 
In the days of his flefh he offered up prayers, with. rong 
ing and tears. leb. v. 7. 
The fcriptures make deep and rong impreffions on the minds 
of men: and whofoever denies this, as he is in point of reli- 
gion atheiftical, fo in underftanding brutiíh. F. Corbet. 
16. Cogent; conclufive. 


Meffengers 
OFf frrong prevailment in unharden’d youth. Shake/peare. 
What frong crics muft they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Pie y- 


Produce your caufe; bring forth your rong reafons. lJas . 


¥7- Able; {kilful ; of great force of mind: 
There is no Englith foul 
More /frronger to direé&t you than yourtelf, 
If with the fap of reafon you would quench, 
Or but allay the fire of paflion. Shake,p. Henry VIII: 
18. Firm ; compact; not foon broken. 
Full on his ankle fcll the pond’rous ftone, 
Burft the /fromg nerves, and crafli’d the folid bone. Pope: 
19- Forcibly written ; comprifing much meaning in few words. 
STRONGFISTED. adj. [ /trong and ff?.) Stronghanded. 
John, who was pretty frrongfified, gave him tuch a fquceeze 
as made his eyes water. Arb.thnot. 
STRO’NGHAND. 1. f. [_/frong and hand. ] Force; violence. 
- When their captain dieth, if the feniory fhould defcend to 
his child, and an infant, another would thruft him out by 
nghand, being then unable to defend bis right. penser. 
They wanting land wherewith to fultain their people, and 
- the Trufcans having more than enough, it was their meaning 
to take what they néeded by _/fronghand. Raleigh. 
‘Srro’NGLy. adu. (from firong.-] 
1. Powerfully ; forcibly. 
: The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it draw- 


-eth /rongly the fatteft juice of the earth. Bacon. 
The dazzling light 
Had flafh’d too ft: onzly on his aking fight. Addifon: 


Water impregnated with falt attenuates Strongly. Arbuthanst. 

When the attention is frengly fixed to any fubject, all that 

is faid concerning it makes a deeper impreffion. utis. 

2. With frength; with firmnefs; in fuch a manner as to laft ; 
in fuch a manner as not eafily to be forced. 


Great Dunfinane he /trengdy fortifies. Shake/fpeare. 
Let the foundations be ftrongly laid. Ezra vi. 3. 

3x Vehemently 5 forcibly ; eagerly- 
All thefe accufe him /trongly. Shake/peare. 
The ruinous confequences of Wood’s patent have been 
Strongly reprefented by both -houfes. Swift. 


STRO'NGWATER. 2. /. [ /trong and water.] Ditilled fpirits. 
Metals receive in readily /tromzwaters; and /trongwaters 
do readily pierce into metals and ftones : and fome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver- Bacon. 
StROOK. The pretcrite of /frife, ufed in poetry for Struck. 
A fudden tempcft from the defart few, 
With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew : 
‘Then whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandys. 
That conqu’ring look 
When next beheld, like lightning /fro2& 


My blafted foul, and made me bow. Waller. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 


STROPHE. z. /. [ ftrophe, Fr. oreoPn-] A ftanza. 
SrrRovE. The preterite of /irive. ; 
Hawing quite loft the way of noblenefs, he /#rove to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. __ Sidney. 
To SCROUT. V. 2. [Jt ufin, German.]_ To {well with an ap- 
pearance of greatnefs; to walk with affected dignity; to ftrut. 
This is commonly written /iruż, which feems more proper- 
Jo STRoUT. v. a. To fwell out; to puff out; to enlarge by 
affeQiation. 
-I will make a brief lift of the particulars in an hiftorical 
truth nowifle /freu/ed, nor made greater by language. Bacon. 
To SrRow. v. a. [Sce to StTREW.] 
1. To fpread by being fcattered. 
Angel forms lay cntranc’d, 
Thick as autumnal Icaves that /;row the brooks 
In Valombrofa. 
2. To fpread by {cattcring 5 to befprinkle. 
Al the ground 
With fhiver’d armour /170w7. Milton. 
Come, fhepherds come, and /irow with leaves the plain ; 


Ailton. 


Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryden. 
With oficer floats the flanding he? lala 
With mafly ftones make bridges if it flow. Dryden. 
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2. To fpread. 
There have bcen three years dearth of corn, and every 
place_ffrew’d with beggars. Sivif’. 
4- To icatter; to throw at random. 
Synuh, can I tell thee more? 
And of our ladies bowre ; 
noe little need to (row my ftore; 
Suffice this hill of our. Spenfer. 
Thetree in ftorms penfer 
The glad carth, about her ff/rows, 


With treafure from her yielding boughs. FV aller. 
Poffeffion kept the beaten road, 
And gather’d all his brother /trow’d. Swift. 


To STROWL. v. n. To range; to wander. [Sec S:RoLL.]) 
*Tis fhe who nightly /rrow/s with faunt’ring pace. Gay: 
Jo Srroy. wv. a. [for deftroy.] 
Dig garden, {trey mallow, now may you at cafe. Tiuffcr. 
Struck. “Ihe old preterite and participle pafiive of /trzke. 
This mefflage bear: the ‘Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief ; 
Struck with fo great a name, and all on fire, : 
‘The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryd.n. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myfelf in its feveral 
centers, fo as to view all the walks /rruck from them. Speé?ator- 
High on his car Sefoftris /iruck my view, 


Whom fcepter’d flaves in golden harneis drew. Pope. 
Some to conccit alone their tafte confine, 
And glitt’ring thoughts /trucé out at ev’ry line. Pope. 


STRU‘CKEN. T he old participle paffive of /irike. 
Down fell the duke, his joints diffolv’d afunder, 
Blind with the light, and /irucken dead with wonder. Fairf- 
All liquours ffrrucken make round circles, and dafh. Bacone 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat, as /trucken mute. AZ Iton. 
Srru’cTrurRe.n. f/f. [ firuGiure, Fr. ftrudiura, from _fruéius, Latin. ] 
1. A& of building; practice of building. 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
‘Till the laft farthing is in /truclure {pent. Dryden. 
2. Manner of building, form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
infight into the /frué?ure and conftitution of the terraqueous 
globe, have not given fatisfaction. Woodward. 

3. Edifice ; building. 
Ecbatana her /fruéture valt there fhews; 


And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Ad tlton. 
Righ on a rock of ice the /trud?ure lay. Pape. 

There ftands a firruc7ure of majeftick frame. Pope. 
SrruDE. cr Strede. n. f. A {tock of breeding mares. Bailey. 


To STRUGGLE. v. z. [OF uncertain etymology. ] 
1. To labour; to aét with effort. 
2. To ftrive ; to contend; to conteft. 

No man is guilty of an aét of intemperance but he might 
have forborn it ; not without fome trouble from the /frugglings 
of the contrary habit, but ftill the thing was poffible. Sovth. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty faétions, and under the name of Papift 
and Proteftant, frruggled in her bowels with many various 
events. Temples 

I repent like fome defpairing wretch, 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 

Then pants, and /irugg/es with the whirling waves 5 

And catches every flender reed to fave him. Smith. 

3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in agonies or diftrefs. 
Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, /fruggles {tills 
Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
*Tis wifdom to beware 

And better fhun the bait, than /frugg/e in the {nare. Dryden. 

If men /irugg/e through as many troubles to be miferable as 
to be happy ; my readers may be perfuaded to be good. Spect. 

He /truggling groans beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds. Lhomforne 
Srru’GGLe. a./. [from the verb. j 
1. Labour; effort. 
2. Conteft; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only ftrove for the 
firft place in their prince’s favour, an honeft man might look 
upon the ftruggle with indifference. Addifon; 

It began and ended without any of thofe unnatural /fruggles 
for the chair, which have difturbed the peace of this great 
city. ` Atterbury- 

. Agony; tumultuous diftrefs. 
SYRU.WA. n. f- [Latin] A glandular {welling ; the king’s evil. 

A gentlewoman had a /truma about the inftep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

STRU MOUS. adj. [from firuma.] Having {welling in the glands. 

How to treat them when /frumous, ichirrous, or cancerous- 


WP tferman. 
STRU'MPET. 2. f. A whore; a proftitute. Of doubtful original. 
Strops vieux mot palliardije. Stuprum, Lat. Trevoux. 
How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d 
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Hugg`d and embraced by the frumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth fhe return, 

Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the rumpet win 
Ne’er could the frumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ftir my temper, but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite- 
If to preferve this veffel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawful touch, 
_Be not.to be a_ffrurzapet, l am none. Shake/p. 
Common fame is as fale and impudent as a Common //rum- 


Shakcfp- 


Shake/fpeare. 


pet. bE flrange. 
Honour had his due; 
Before the holy prieft my vows were ty'd: 
So came I not a _ #/rumpet but a bride. Dryden. 


Tə SITRU'MPET. v. a. To make a whore; to debauch. 
If we two be one, and thou play falle, 
I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 


Being. ffrumpeted by the contagion. 2 Shake/p. 
SrruNG. The preterite and participle paffire of fring. 
The rung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 


Jo SERUT. v. n. [ flruffen, German. ] 
¥. To walk with affected dignity ; to fwell with ftatelinefs. 
Adore our errours, laugh at’s while we frut 
‘To our confufion. ‘ Shake/peare. 
Does he not hold up his head and rut in his gait? Shake/p- 
Though thou /rut and paint, 
Yet art thou both fhrunk up and old. Ben. Fohnfon- 
The falfe fyren 
Struts on the waves, and fthews the brute below. 
Wre will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and ruts before his feather’d flock. Dryd. 
2. To fwell; to protuberate. ` 
The goats with frutting dugs fhall homeward fpeed. Dryd. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 
The bellying canvafs _frutted with the gale. Dryden, 
As thy frutting bags with money rife, 
The love of gain is of an equal fize. Dryden. 
STRUT. 7. f [from the verb.] An affectation of ftatelinefs in 
the walk. 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly /frut in their walk, have got premton: 
i wifi. 
ie eh nf. [rzeb, Sax. fubbe, Danith; ob, Dutch 5 /7ipess 
„atin. 
x. A hick fhort ftock left when the reft is cut off. i 
Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that, the wheel coming 


Dryden. 


ever a great /lub of a tree, overturned the coach. Sidney- 
All about, old ftocks and ubs of trees, ; 
WV hereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feeny,. 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Spenfer. 
To buy at the fub is the beft for the buyer, 
More timely provifion, the cheaper is fire. Tuffer. 
Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the fub hath put 
out fometimes a tree of another kind. Bacon. 
We here 
Live on tough roots and _/fxbs, to thirft inur’d, à 
Men to much mifery and hardfhips born. Ai lion. 
Prickly uts inftead of trees are found, 
Or woods with knots and knares deferm’d and olds 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 


2. A log; a block. 

You fhall have more adoe to drive our dulleft and lazieft 
youth, our ftocks and //ubs, from the infinite defire of fuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceft wits to 
that afinine feaft of fnow thiftles and brambles. Ailton. 

To STUB. v. a. [trom the noun.] To force up; ta, extirpate. 
His two tufks ferve for fighting and feeding: by the help 
whcreof he /*ubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 


off the bark of trees. Grew. 
‘The other tree was griev’d, 
Grew fcrubby, dry’d a-top, was ftunted 5 
So the next parfon fubb’'d and burnt it. Swift. 


SrTU'BBED. adj. [from fub.] Truncated; fhort and thick. 
A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Againtt a /fubbed trec he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin’s hcels. 
To fpight the coy nymphs, 
Elang upon our fubbea horns 
Garlands, ribbons, and fine poefies. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Sru’BBEDNESs. 7. f. [from fubbed.] The ftate of .being fhort, 
thick, and truncated. 
Sru BBLE. 2. f. [eflouble, Fr. floppel, Dutch; /fipula, Latin.) 
‘The ftalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 
"Ihis fuggetted ` 
At fome time, when his foaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
Po kindle their, dry /lubble, and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakefpeare. 
If a fmall red flower in the fubble fields, called the winco- 
pipe, open in the morning, you may be {ure of a tan, day. 
aon, 


Drayton. t 
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His fucceeding years afford him little more than the ful,’ 
of his own harveft. Dryden 
Thrice happy Duck, employ’d in threfhing fubble, ü 
Thy toil is leffen’d and thy profits double. Swift 
After the firft crop is off they plow in the wheat fubile. 
> Alortimer’s Fiufbandry, 
STUBBORN. adj. [This word, of which no obvious etymo- 
logy appears, is derived by Afin/bew. from fontborn, referred 
by Junius to oriGaeos, and deduced better by Mir. Lye, from 
Jirb, perhaps from #/xb-Lorn.] 
1. Obftinate; inflexible; contumacious. 
The queen is obitinate, 
Siubborn to juftice, apt t’ accufe it, and 
Diidainful to be tried by’t. Shake/p 
You /fubborn antient knave, you reverend braggart, i 
Well teach you.— ; Shake/peare. 
He believed he had fo humbled the garrifon, that they would 
be no longer fo fubborn. Clarendon 
2. Perfifting; perfevering ; fteady. ‘ 
All this is to be had only from the epiftles themfelves, with 
fiubborn attention, and more than common application. Locke. 
3. Stiff; not pliable; inflexible; not cafily admitting impreffion. 
Strifeful Atin in their _/7zbsorn mind, 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. Spenfer. 
Love foftens me, and blows up fires which pafs 
Through my tough heart,and melt the fubborn mafs. Dryd. 
I'll not fiatter this tempeftuous king, 


But work his fubborn foul a nobler way. Drydens 
Take a plant of fubborn oak, 
i And labour him with many a fturdy ftroak. Dryden. 
4-- sag ; firm. | 
atience under torturing pain, 
Where /ubborn ftoicks would complain. Swi/t. 


5. Harfh; rough; rugged. ; 
We will not oppofe any thing that is hard and _//xubsorn, but 
by a foft anfwer deaden their force. Burnet. 
6. Ze all its ufes it commonly implies-fomething of a bad qua- 
ity. 
STUBBORNLY. adv. [from_ffubborn-] Obftinately ; contuma- 
cioufly ; inflexibly. . 
Stxbbornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queftion in the law. Shake/p. 
He wilfully negleéts his book, and //xubbornly refufes any 
thing he can do. Locke. 
So clofe they cling, fo fubborzzly retire, 


‘Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire. Gartb. 
StTu’BBORNNESs. 2. f. [from fubborn.] Obftinacy; vicious 

ftoutnefs 5 contumacy ; inflexibility. 

Happy is your grace, 
‘That can tranflate the fubbornnefs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shake/peare. 
He chofe a courfe leaft fubje&t.to envy, between {tiff fub- 
bornnefs and filthy flattery. Flayward, 
atriots, in peace, allert the people’s right, 
With noble fubbornnefs refifting might. Dryden; 


Stubbornnefs, and an obftinate difobedience, muft be maf- 
tered with blows. Locke. 
It failed, , partly by the accident of a ftorm, and partly by 
the fublorne/s or treachery of that colony for whofe relief it 
was defigned. i Swift. 
Sru’spy. adj. [from fiub.] Shortand thick; fhort and ftrong. 
The bafe is furrounded with a garland of black and /fubésy 
briftles. Grew. 
STU'BNAIL. 2. f: [fub and nail.) A nail broken off; a fhort 
thick nail. 
STUCCO. n. f. [Ital. fuc, Fr.] A kind of fine plafter for walls. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefco roofs, and_/fucco floors. 
SrucKx. The preterite and participle paffive of fick. 
I had a país with rapier, fcabbard and all, and he gives me 
the fuck in with fuch a mortal motion, that it is irfevitable. 
Shakefpeares 
What more infamous brands have records fuck upon any, 
than thofe who ufed the beít parts for the worift ends? 
Decay of Piety. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and fee their fellow-traitors 


Pope. 


Stuck on a fork. - Addi fon: 
When the polypus from forth his cave, 

Torn with full force, reluétant beats the wave, , 

His ragged claws are ffuck with ftones and fands. Pope. 


Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with ftrings, 
That thou may’ft be by kings, or whores of kings. Pope. 
STu‘/CKLE. E { frook, Scottifh.] A number of fheaves laid toge- 
ther in the field to dry. Ainfworth. 
Strup. 2. f- [yztuvu, Saxon. ] ; 
I. A poft; a Aake. In fome fuch meaning perhaps it is to be 
taken in the following paflage, which I do not underftand. 
A barn in the country, that hath one fingle fud, or one 
height of fuds to the roðfy is two fhilling a foot. MA ortimer. 
2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; any ornamen- 
tal knob or protuberance. 
Handles 


Sa 


Handles were to add, 


U 


For which he now was making fuds. Chapman: 
A belt of ftraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral clafps and amber fuds. Raleich. 


Cryftal and myrrhine cups embofs’d with gems, 
And ftuds of pearl. Ailton. 
Upona plane are {-veral {mall oblong fuds, placed irregularly 


jn a quincunx order. UW codward,. 
A detk he had of curious work, 
With glitt’ring Zuds about. Swif?. 


3. [Stove, Saxon; /?ed, Iflandick, is a ftallion.] A colleétion 
of breeding horfes and mares. 

In the fuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee horfes 

bred of excellent fhape, vigour, and fize. Temple. 

To STUD. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ftuds cr 

fhining knobs. 
Thy horfes fhall be“trapp’d, 

Their harnefs fudded all with gold and pearl. Shate/peare. 

A filver ffudded ax, alike beftow’d. Dryden. 

STUDENT. 2. f. [ fledens, Latin.] A man given to books; a 


fcholar; a bookifh man. 
Keep a gamefter from dice, and a good /fedent from his 
book. Shakesp- 
This grave advice fome fobcr fudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in his fcellow’s ears. Dryden. 


A _fiudent hall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any fpecial ftudy, than in four at a dull fea- 
for. Watts. 

I flightly touch the fubject, and recommend it to fome 
ftud.nt of the profeMfion. Arbuthnot. 

STU DIED. adj. [from /udy.] 
Je Learned; verfed in any ftudy ; qualified by ftudy. 
He died 

As one that had been _//udied in his death, 

‘To throw away the dearcft thing he ow’d, 

As ’twere a carelefs trifle. 

I am well fudied fora liberal thanks, 

Which I do owe you. Shake/p. 

It will be fit that fome man, reafonably /tudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Bacon. 

2. Having any particular inclination. Out of ufe. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely /fudted as to remember fo 

weak a compofition. Shake/pe 
STUDIER. 2. f. [from /fudy.] One who ftudies. 

Lipfius was a great /tedier of the ftoical philofophy : upon 
his death-bed his friend told him, that he needed nor ufe ar- 
guments to perfuade him to patience, the philofophy which he 
had ftudied would furnifh him; he anfwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me Chriftian patience. Tillot/on. 

‘There is a iaw cf nature, as intelligible to a rational crea- 
ture and {uwdier of thatlaw, as the potitive laws of common- 
wealths. Locke. 

Srvu’npious. adj. [ Jtudicux, French; /tudiofus, Latin. ] 
x. Given to books and contemplation; given to learning. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that {fhall 
propofe, would do great fervice to the //udicous and contempla- 
tive part of mankind. Locke. 

2. Diligent ; bufy. 
Srudions to find new friends, and new allies. Tickell. 
3. Attentive to ; careful. 
The people made 
Stout for the war, and //udious of their trade. 
There are who, fondly fudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 
4. Contemplative ; fuitable to meditation. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the fudious cloifter’s pale. 
Him for the fudisus fhade 
Kind nature form/’d. 
Stu’p:ousLy. adu. [from _/4udi-cus.] 
1. Contemplatively ; with clofe application to literature. 
2. Diligently; carefully ; attentively. 
On a fhort pruning hook his head reclines, 

And fudioufly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden. 

All of them fudioufly cherifhed the memory of their ho- 
nourable extraction. Atterbury. 

Sru/piousnNess. n. f. [from fudious.] Addition to ftudy. 
STUDY. n.f. [ fude, French ; _/fudium, Latin. ] 
1. Application of mind to books and learning. 
Study gives ftrength to the mind; converfation, grace. Temp. 
Engage the mind in /*udy by a confideration of the divine 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
Philips. 


Ailton. 
Tbomfon. 


pleafures of truth and knowledge. Watts. 
2. Perplexity ; deep cogitation. 
Thb’ idea of her life fhall fweetly creep 
Into his udy of imagination. Shake/p. 


The king of Caftile, a little confufed, and in a /fudy, faid, 


that can I not do with my honour. Bacon. 
3, Attention ; meditation ; contrivance. 
What can happen 
To me above this wretchednefs ? All your fudies 
Make me a curfe like this. Shake/peares 
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Juft men they feem’d, and all their Audy bent 
o worlhbip God aright, and know his works. Adj itor. 
4- Any particulur kind of learning. 

Studies ferve tor delight in privatenefs and retiring, for or= 
nament in difcourfe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 
pofition of bufinefs. 

5. Apartment fet off for literary employment. 
et mea taper in my Judy, Lucius. Shake/p. 
Knock at the Zudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

To ruminate {trange plots. Shakefpearca 

Let all fudes and libraries be towards the Eaft. IF cttor. 

Some fervants of the king vifited the lodgings of the accufed 


Baccr. 


members, and fealed up their fudties and trunks. Clarendon. 
Both adorn’d their age ; 
One for the fudy, t’other for the flage.. Dryden. 


Zo Srvu’py. v, n. [ Audeo, Latin; effudier, French.] 
z. To think with very clofe application; to mufe. 


I found a moral firft, and then fixdied for a fable. Swift. 
2- To endeavour diligently, 
Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs. x Tef: 
To STUDY. wv. a. 
I. To apply the mind to. 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftudy houfhold good. Milton. 


If a gentleman be to fiwdy any language, it ought to be 
that of his own country. Locke. 
2. To confider attentively. 


He hath /fadied her well, and tranflated her out of honefty 


into Englith. Shake/p. 
Study thyfelf: what rank, or what degree, 
The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. Dryden. 


You have /txudied every {pot of ground in Flanders, which 

has been the {cene of battles and ficges. Dryden. 

3- To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, /fwdy a fpeech of fome dozen lines, 

which I would fer down. Shake/peare. 

STUFF. x». /. [/teffe, Dutch; eftofr, French. ] 
I. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obfiinate ftu to carve: though 

his art do that it fhould, his work will lack that beauty, which 


otherwife in fitter matter it might have had. tdooker. 
The workman on his ,t“f his fkill doth fhow, 
And yet the /txfF gives not the man his fkill. Davies. 
Of brick, and of that /żL f they caft to build 
A city and tow’r. Ailton. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the triangle 
hath there moft fubftance of fuf. iidoxors 
2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 
Thy verfe fwells with tuf fo fine and {mooth, 
Thar thou art even natural in thine art. 
Czfar hath wept ; 
Ambition fhould be made of fterner /tu77- 
Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 
As ftu for thefe two to make paradoxes. 
‘Thy father, that poor rag, 
Mutt be thy fubje&t, who in fpight pue 
To fome fhe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Shakefpears 
Degrading profe explains his meaning ill, 
And fhews the /tuf, and not the workman’s fkill. Roftom. 
3- Furniture; goods. 
Fare away to get our /tuf abroad. Shake/peare. 
He took away locks, and gave away the king’s /7z777- Le. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 
With tup- 
4. That which fills any thing. 
With fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ftuff’d bofom of that perilous ftf 
Which weighs upon the heart, 
g. Effence; elemental part. 
Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 
Yet do I hold it very /tuf o th’ confcience 
To do no contriv’d murther. 
6. Any mixture or medicine. 
did compound for her 
A certain /tuff which being ta’en, would feize 
The prefent power of life. Shake/pearés 
. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
g Textures of wool thinner and flighter than cloath. 
Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and /*uffs of 
our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 


Ss bak é/p s 
Ss bak oP + 
Shakefpearte 


Cowley 


Shakefpear@. 


Shak-/pearée 


linen cloth and cordage. Beacon. 
9- Matter or thing. In contempt. 
O proper fuf! 
This is the very painting of your fear. Shakefpeare. 
Such fuf as madmen 
‘Tongue and brain not. Shake/prare 
At this fulty fuf 
‘The large Achilles, on his preft bed lolling, 
From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakc/p- 
Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt’ring croud to hear, 
’Tis fulfome tuff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden, 
| as M Anger 
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Anger would indite 


Such woful stuff as I or Shadwell write. Dryden. | 
‘To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear fuch mortifying /taf- Suift. 


The free things that among rakes pafs for wit and fpirit, 
muft be fhocking /tuf to the ears of perfons of delicacy. Clariff- 
ro. It is now :feldom ufed in any fenfe but in contempt or 
diflike. : 
Jo STUFF. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To fill very full with any thing. 
When we've fuf'd 
‘Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 


With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shake/p. 
If I find him comforting the king, 
It will uf his fufpicion more fully. Shake/peare. 
hough plenteous, all too little feems 
To fiuff this maw, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 


What have we more to do than to ftu our guts with thefe 
figs? : DL’ Ejirange.- 
This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 


And ftuf >d her apron wide with nuts fo brown. Gay. 
2. To fill to uneafinefs. 
With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the /tuf d bofom of ‘that perilous ftuff 
‘Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefp-. 


3- To thruft-into any thing- 
Put rofes into a glafs with a narrow mouth, /tufing them 
clofe together, byt without bruifing, and tney retain {mell and 


colour a year. Bacon. 
4. To fill by being put into any thing- 
Grief fills*the room up of my abfent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shakefp. 
ith inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels /tuff the dark abode. Dryden. 


A bed 
The /tuffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erfpread. Dryden. 
5. To fwell out by es thruft in. 





I will be the man that fhall make you great. I cannot 
perceive how, unlefs you give me your doublet, and fuf me 
out with ftraw. `. Shake/peare. 

The gods for fin 
Should with a fwelling dropfy fivf thy fkin. Dryden. 
©@fficious Baucis lays l 
Two cutfhions ftuf’ d with ftraw the feat to raife. Dryden. 


6. To fill with fomething improper or fuperfluous. 
It is not ufual among the beft patterns to /tuff the report of 
particular lives with matter of publick record. Wotton. 
Thofe accufations are fiuffed with odious generals, that the 


proofs feldom make good. ‘Clarendc:n. 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and {xf this head 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 


7. To obftruct the organs of {cent or refpiration. 
` Thefe gloves the count fent me; they are an excellent per- 





fume. ÍI am ftuft, coufin, I cannot {mell. Shakefpeare. 
8. To fill meat with fomething of high relifh. 
She went for parfley to /tuff a tabbet. Shake/peare. 


He aim’d atall, yet mever could excel 

In any thing but /tuffng of his veal. 

9. To form by /tuffinz- 

An eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be /tuffed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. l Swift. 

Jo StuFF. v. n. To feed gluttonoufly. 
. Wedg’d in a fpacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble fhare, 

As if fhe ne’er could have enough, 

‘Taught harmlefs man to cram and fuf- 

Srou’FFinc. n. f. [from _/uff-] 
x. That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring natiofis; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the /tuffing and materials thereof, exifted 
before. laie. 

2. Relifhing ingredients put inta meat. 
Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and fiuffings. AZort. 
STUKE, or Stuck. n. /. [ /tuc, French ; ftueco, Italian- ] A com- 
pofition of lime and marble, wdered very fine, commonly 
called plaiferof Paris, with which figures and other ornaments 


King’s Cookery- 


Swift. 


refembling fculpture are made. . Bailey. 
STULM. ”. f- A fhaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 
STULTYLOQUENCE. 7. f. (ftultus and logueñtia, Lat.] Foolifh 
talk. ; E Did. 


Srum. n. f. [ ftum, Swedifh, fuppofed to be contracted from 
muffium, Latin.) 
x. Wine yet unfermented ; the cremor or froth on muft. 

An un€tuous clammy vapour, that arifes from the ftum of 
grapes, when they lie mafhed in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Adadifon. 

2. New wineufed to raife fermentation in dead and vapid wines. 
Let our wines without mixture or fa be all fine, 
Or call up the niaftcr, and break his dull noddle. B. Joknf- 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation.. 
- Drink ev'ry lettet on’t in ftum, 
And make it brifk champaigne become. Fiudihrat. 
TJoSTrum. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wine by mixing 
frefh wine and raifing a new fermentation. 
Vapid wines are put inco the lees of noble wines to give them 
{fpirit, and we fium our wines to renew their fpirits.: Soyer. 
Jo STUMBLE, v. n. [This word Junius derives from /tump, 
and fays the original meaning is to /frike or trip again;t a- 
fium. I rather think it comes from tumble. ] 
x. Totripin oe 
When fhe will take the rein, I Jet her run ;- 
But fhe’ll not-/tumble. Shakefpeare, 
A headftall being reftrained to keep him from /umbling, 
hath been often burit. S. care. 
As we pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methoughe that Glo’fter fumbled; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that fought to ftay him, overboard. Shakefp. 
The way of the wicked is as darknefs: they know not at 
what they /fumb/e. Proverbs. 
Cover’d o’er with blood, 
WVhich from the patrict’s breaft in torrents flow’d, 
He fairits : his fteed no longer hears the rein 5. 
But /tumbles o'er the heap his hand had fain. 
2.. To flip ; to err ; to flide into crimes or blunders. 
`” He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 


Prior: 


none occafion of /tumbling in him. 1. Jobn. 
This my day of grace ‘ 
They who negle& and fcorn, fhall never tafte 5 
"But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 
ble on, and deeper fall. Ailton. 


That they may 
3. To ftrike againft by chance; to light on by chance. 


‘This extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occafion fhe had /tumé‘ed 
upon fuch miifchances as were little for the honour of her or 
her family. Sidneys 

What man art thou, that, thus befcreen’d in-night, 

So ftumbieft on my counfel. : A Shake/p. 

. A moufe, bred in a cheft, dropped out over the fide, and 
Jftumbled upon a delicious morfel. L’ Efirange. 
= Ovid /tumbled, by fome imadvertency, upon Livia in 2 
ath. > D 5 
Many of the greateft inventions have been accidentally 
ftumbled upon by men bufy and inguifitive. È 

Write down p and 46, and make sgns to him to endeavour 
to pronounce them, and guide him by ewing bim the motion 
of your own lips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, 


‘ 


ftumble upon one of them. Fiolder. 
‘To STUMBLE. V. a. j 
i. To obftru& in progrefs; to make to trip or ftop. 
2. To make to boggle ; to offend. 
Such terms amus’d them all, 
And ftumbled many. . Ailton. 


One thing more ftumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypotheiis. : . Locke. 
STUMBLE. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
r- To tripin walking. 
2. A blunder ; -a failure: . 
One ftumble is enough to deface the character of an hon- 
ourable life. IL’ Eftrange. 
Sru’MBLER. 2. f. [from fiumble.] One that ftumbles. 
Be {weet to all: is thy complexion four ? 
Then keep fuch company; make them thy allay - 
Get a fharp wife, a fervant that will low’r; 

A ftumbler fumbles leaft in rugged way. fiterbert. 
Sru’MBLINGBLOCK. 2? 2. f. [from /tumSle.] Caufe of tumbling; 
StTru’/MBLINGSTONE. caufe of errour; caufe of offence. 

We preach Chrift crucified, unto the Jewsa _ftumblinghblock, 

and unto the Greeks foolifhnefs. 1 Cor. 

This /tumblingfione we hope to take away. Burnet. 


Shakefpeare is a ffumblingblock to thefe rigid criticks. Specat. 


STUMP. n.f- [/tumpe, Danith ; /tempe, Dutch ; ftompen, Dan. 


to lop. ] he part of any folid body remaining after the reft 
is taken away- 
He ftruck fo ftrongly, that the knotty fting 
Of his huge tail he quite in funder cleft ; 
Five joints thereof he hew’d, and but ort him left. Sper- 
Your colt’s tooth is not caft yet.—INot while I have 2 


tump- ; Shake/peare. 
á He through the bufhes fcrambles 5 Ap 
A ftump doth trip him in his pace 5 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
Amongft the briers and brambles. Drapjton. 
Who, ’caufe they’re wafted to the /fummps, 
Are reprefented beft by rumps. Fdudibras. 


A coach-horfe fnapt off the end of his finger, and I drefied 


the tump with common digettive. TP ifeman. 
poor afs, now wore out to the Jtumps, fell down under 
his load. LL’ Eftrange. 


Againft a /tump his tufks the monfter grinds 
. And in the fharpen’d edge new vigour finds. į Dryden. 


A tongue 


ST U 


A tongue might have fome refemblance to the Sump of à 

feather. Grew- 

Worn to the /fumps in the fervice of the maids, "tis thrown 

out of dvors, or condemned to kindle a fire. oe 

Sru‘’npy. adj. [from //ump.] Full of ftumps; hard; {tiff ; 
-ftrong. A bad word. 

‘hey burn the ftubble, which, being fo fumpy, they fel- 

dom plow in. Afa: tinier. 
Jo Srun. v. a. [ypzunan, Saxon, xerzun, noife.] 
1. To confound or dizzy with noife. 
An univerial hubbub wild 

OF funninzs founds, and voices all confus’d, 

A flaults his ear. 

Still fhall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 
Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’? Thefeid o'er and o’er. Dryden: 
“loo flrong a noife funs the ear, and one too weak does 

not aét upon the organ. Cheyne. 

So Alma, weary’d of being great, 

And nodding-in her chair of ftate, 

Stunn’d and worn out with endlefs chat, 

Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. 

Shouts as thunder loud 2ffiict the air, 

And fun the birds releas’d. 

The Britons, once a favage kind, 
Defcendents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robuft, and voice that funs, 

You taught to modulate their tongues, 

And {peak without the help of lungs. 

2. To make fenfelefs or dizzy with a blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle- bow, 

And one a heavy mace to fun the foe. 

Stunc. ‘The preterite and participle paffive of fing- 
To both the fifters have I {worn my love : 
. Each jealous of the other, as the fung 

Are of the adder. Shake/peare. 

With envy flung, they view each other’s deeds, 
‘The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 

StunKkx. ‘The preterite nigh oss 
Jo STUNT. V. a. [/funta, Ilandick.] To hinder from growth. 

Though this ufage funred the girl in her growth, it gave 
her a hardy conftitution ; fhe had life and {pirit. Arbuthnot. 

There he ftopt fhort, nor fince has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the moft of little ; 
Like /funted hide-bound trees, that juft have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. 

"The tree grew fcrubby, dry’d a-top and /unted, 
And the next parfon ftubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

STUPE. 7. /. (/iupas Latin.] Cloath or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 

A fomentation wis by fome pretender to furgery applied 
with coarfe wollen /fupes, one of which was bound upon his 
leg. IVifeman. 

To STUPE. V. a. [from the noun. ] Tofoment; to drefs with ttupes: 
The efcar divide, and fupe the partaffeéted with wine. Wife. 
STUPEFA CTION. 2. /. [ /tupefadtion, Fr. ftupefactus, Lat.] Infen- 
fibility ; dulnefs ; ftupidity ; flugg fhnefs of mind ; heavy folly. 

All refiftance of the diétates of confcience brings a hard- 


Ailton. 


Prior. 


Prier. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


neis and frupefaciion upor it. South. 
She fent to ev’ry child 
Firm impudence, or /tupefaétion mild 5 
And ftrait fucceeded, leaving fhame no room, 
Cibberian forchead, or Cimmerian gloom. Pope. 


STUPEFA‘’CTIVR. adj. [ ftupefaétus, Latin; /tupefactif, Fr.] 
Ca.fing infenfibility ; dulling ; obftructing the fenfes ; narco- 
tick ; opiate. . 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, 
of fome /tupefactive. Bacon. 
Opium hath a /t:pcfaé?ive part, and a heating part ; the one 
moving fleep, the othera heat. Bacon. 

Srupe’Npous. adj. [:/tupendus, Lat.] Wonderful; amazing 5 
aftonifhing. 

All thofe /iupendous a&ts defervedly are the fubjecét of a hif- 
tory, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Claren. 
"“" Great joy was at thcir meeting, and at fight 


Of that /inpendous bridge bis joy increas’d. Ailton. 
Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d ; 
But moft, when this /tupendous pile was rais'd. Dryden. 
Mortals, fly this curft detci{ted race: 
A hundred of the fame /rutendous fize, 
A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addifon. 


Our numbers can fcarce give us an idea of the vaft quantity 
of fyitems in this //~pendous piece of architecture. Cheyne. 
STUPID. adj. [ /tupide, French ; fiupidus, Latin.] 
x. Dull; wanting fenfivility 5 wanting apprehcniion; heavy 5 
fluggith of underftanding. 
7O that men fhould be fo /tupid grown 


As to forfake the living God. Ailton. 
Mien, boys and women, /t:pid with furprife, 
Where e’er the palles, fix their wond’ring eyes. Dryden. 
l If I by chance fuccesd, 
Know, I am not fo /tupid, or fo hard, 
Wot to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryden. 


Ss T U 


With wild furprife 

A moment /ivpid, motionlefs he ftoods 

2. Performed without fkill or genius. 

- Wit, asthe chief of virtue’s friends, 

Difdains to ferve ignoble ends: 

Obferve what loads of fupid rhimes 

Opprefs us in corrupted times. 

Srupr’pitry. 2. /. [ ftupidité, Fr. ftupiditas, Latin.] 
heavinefs of mind; fluggifhnefs of underftanding. 

Shadwel alone, F all my fons, is he 

W ho ftands confirm’d in full /fupidity. 

S'ru’pipiy. adv. [from fupid.] 

1. With fufpenfion or inactivity of underftanding. 

That fpace the evil one abftracted f{tood 

From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 

Stupidly good. 

2. Dully; without apprehenfion. 

On the fhield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as //upidly as his 
fellow-bcaift the lion. Dryden. 

mee ER. 2. f. [from /*xpify.] ‘That which caufes ftu- 
pidity. 

To STU’PIFY. v. a. [ ftupefacio, Latin. This word fhould 
therefore be fpelled /fupefy ; but the authorities are againft it. ] 
To make ftupid ; to deprive of fenfibility ; to dull. 

It is not malleable ; but vet is not fucnt, but /fupified. Bac. 

‘Thofe 

Will fiupify and dull the fenfe a while. Shake/peare. 

Peunce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to the /tupi- 
Sying- acors 

Confider whether that method, ufed to quiet fome con- 
fciences, does not /fupc/y more. Decay of Pietye 

The fumes of his paffion do as really intoxicate his difcern- 
ing faculty, as the fumes of drink difcompofe and /tupify the 
brain of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and /tupifies; and con- 
{cious of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier. 

STUPOR. n. j. (Latin; /tupeur, French.}] Sufpenfion or dimi- 
nution of fenfibility. 
`. A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a /tupor, or 
dull pain in the thigh and solek. are fymptoms of an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys. Arbuthnot. 

To STuU/PRATE. V. a. [ ftupro, Latin.] To ravifh; to violate. 

i Sap A’TiON. n. f. [ /tupratio, from ftupro, Lat.] Rapes; vio- 
ation. 

.  Stupration muft not be drawn into practice. 

STru’RDILY. adv. [from /turdy.] 

x. Stoutly 5 hardily. 

2. Obftinately ; refolutely. 

_ Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurfe; and, as the reft, 

Here toughly chew and /turdily digeft 

‘Th’ immenfe vaft volumes of our common law. 

Sru’RDINESS. 7. /. [from /turdy.] 

I. Stoutnefs ; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining fome litélé fkill 
of buftling for himtelf, by his converfation with vitious boys, 
when the chief ufe of that /turdine,s, and ftanding upon his 
own legs, is only for the prefervation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal ftrength. 

STU/RDY. adj. [eftourdi, French.] 

x. Hardy; ftout; brutual ; obftinate. It is always ufed of men 
with fome difagreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 

This muft be done, and I would fain fee 

Mortal fo /turdy as to gainfay. Ftudibrasé 

A fturdy hardened finner fhall advance to the utmoft pitch 
of impiety with lefs reluctance than he took the firft fteps, 
whilft his confcience was yet vigilant and tender. Atterbury. 

Aw’d by that houfe, accu om’d to command, 

no eel kerns in due fubjection ftand, è 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 

2. Strong; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of 
fome fturdy lout, he had fo well defended himéfelf. Sidney. 

We ought his /inrdy ftrokes might ftand before, 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore, Spenf. 

3. Stiff; ftout. 

He was not of any delicate contexture, 


Lhom/fons 


Swift, 
Dulnefs ; 


D: yden. 


ATM ltone 


Browrs 


Donnes 


his limbs rather 


Sturdy than dainty. Potton. 
Sturdief? oaks 
Bow’d thcir fliff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 
- Adiltons 


Or torn up fheer. 
Sru’RGEON. 2. /. [ fturio, turfio, Latin.] A fea-fith, 
It is part of the fcutellated bone of a /turgeon, being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conftitution on one fide, the cells being 
worn down, and fmooth on the other. Woodward. 
Srurk. 7z. f: [rtynce, Saxon.] A young ox or heifer. Batley. 
‘I hus they are {till called in Scotland. 
To STUT. vu. n. [ ftutten, to hinder, Dutch.] To fpeak 
JoSTUTTER. with hefitation ; to ftammer. 
Divers /tut : the caufe is the refrigeration of the tongue; where- 


by it is lefs apt to move ; and therefore naturals /tut. Bacon. 
STU TTER. 


STU'TTER. n. f: [from ftzt.] One that fpeaks with hefita- 
Sru’“TTERER- tign; a flammerer. 

Many ftutters are very cCholerick, chaqler indacing a drynefs 

in the tongue. acon. 
Sry. zn.: [rzze, Saxon.] 
1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
‘That in the ży of this moft bloody boar, 


My ma George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. Shake/p- 
hen her hogs had mifs’d their way, 

‘Th’ untoward creatures to the /fy I drove, 

And whiftl’d all the way. Gay. 


May thy black pigs lie warm in little /ty, 
And have no thought to grieve them ’till they die. 
2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 
‘They all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleafure in a fenfual_/ty. 
With what eafe 
Mighrft thou expel this monfter from his throne, 
Now made a fiy. 
Jo STY. V. a. [fromthe noun.] To fhut up ina fty. 
Herë you /ty me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
“The reft of th’ ifland. 

Jo STY. v.z. To foar; toafcend. Spenfer. 
STY'GIAN. adj. [ fiygius, Latin.] -Hellifh ; infernal ; -pertain- 
ing to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 

At that fo fudden blaze the Stygsan-_throng 
. Bent their afpect. 
Srvcre. n. f- [ /tylus, Latin.] 
x. Manner of Se with regard to language. 
appy 
‘That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet, and fo fweet a fye. Shake/peare. 
“Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
fo tender and nice a fubjeé& with my feverer fty/e-. More. 
‘Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of 
a ftile. Swift. 


King. 
Jeon. 


Ailton. 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 


Let fome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, and the /ty/e refines. Pope. 
2. Manner of fpeaking apprepriate to particular characters. ; 
No /ty/e is held for bafe, where love well named is. Sid. 
‘There was never yet philofqpher, 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the /fy/e of gods, 


And make a pith at chance and fufferance. Shake/p.« 

3. Title; appellation. 
Ford’s a knave, and I will vate his file; thou fhalt 
know him for knave and cuckold. Shake/pearé. 


The king mere them in his commifiion.the ftyle and appella- 
tion which belonged to them. Clarendon. 
© virgin! or tother namie you bear 


Above that /tyle 5 more than mortal fair f 

Let not an humble fuppljant fue ‘in vain. Dryden. 
Propitious hear our pray’r, 

Whether the /ty/e of ‘Titan pleafe thee more, 

Whofe purple rays th’ Achzemenes adore. Pope. 


4- Courfe of writing. Unufual. 
While his thoughts the ling’ring day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our /ty/e. Dryden. 
_ A pointed iron ufed anciently in writing qn tables of wax. 
ó. Any thing with a fharp point, as a graver ; the pin ofa dial. 
Placing two /tiles or needles of the fame fteel, touched 
with the fame loadftone, when the one is removed but half a 
fpan, the other would {tand like Hercules’s pillars. Brown. 
7- The ftalk which rifes from amid the leaves of a flower. 
Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 


whi adheres to the fruit or feed: ’tis ufually fender and 
long, whence it has its name. Quincy. 

i The figure of the fower-leaves, ftamina, apices, ve, and 
feed-vefiel. ay. 


8. STYLE of Court, is properly the practice obferved by any court 
in its way of proceeding. Ay liffe. 
To STYLE. V. a. [from the noun.] To call 3 to term; to 
name. 
The chancellor of 
be ftyled a knight. 
I? Err not that fo fhall end k 
The ftrife which thou call’ft evil, but we 


the Exchequer they had no mind fhould 
Clarendon. 


The ftrife of glory. Afilton. 
Fortune’s gifts, my actions 
May fiile their own rewards. Denham. 


W hoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 


to carry the caufe, and is ready to fti it impudence in any one 

who fhal]! ftand out. Locke. 
His conduét might have made him ftila : 

A father, and the nymph his child. ws ft. 


Sry’prick. adj. [sumlixos 5 fAtyptique, Fr. This is ufually writ- 
“ten friptick. See Stiprick.] The fame as aftringent; but 
enerally exprefles the moft efficacious fort of aftringents, or 
iho which are applied to ftop hæmorrhages. _ Quincy. 
Fruits of trees and fhrubs contain phisgits oil, and an 
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effential falt, by which they are fharp, fweet, four or Sriptick 
Bruner. a V: as ae a on iments. 
: . 73. fs rope Jtipticity. y 
ing blood. Peny IP J © power af ftanch- 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifcidities by their 
7 a iea kehas and pea Sg k animal acids. Fi, 
o STY'THY. U. a. ee STITHY. To fo oh an anvil, 
By the forge that /tyrhy’2 Mars his elas, jin 
I'll kill thee every where, yea, o’er and o'er. Shakef} 
SuA‘’sIBLE. adj. [from /uadeo, Latin. Eafy to be neefiated’ 
Sua/‘sitve. adj. [from /uadeo, ie aving power to perfuade 

It had the paffions in perfect fubjeftion ; and though its 
command over them was but /vaffve and political, yer it had 
the force of coaction, and defpotical. South. 

ws tia adj. [ Juaforiss, Latin.] Having tendency to per- 
Sua’viry. n. f: [Jzavité, French ; f/uavitas, Latin. ] 
Xi i i to the fenfes. 

e defired them for rarity, pulchritud d fuavity. Own 
2. Sweetnefs to the mind. sists Re RE LORRY: Broi, 
Sus, in compofition, fignifies a fubordinate degree. 
SuBpa‘cip. adj. [Jub and acidus, Latin.] Sour in a fmall de- 

ec. 

‘The juice of the ftem is like the chyle in the ani 
not fufficiently concocted by airculadon, and is ecu 
acid in all plants. Arbuthnot 

ei moot adj. [ feb and acrid.] Sharp and, pungent in a {mall 
egree. 

The green choler of a cow tafted fweet, bitter, fudacrid, or 
a little pungent, and turned fyrup of violets green. Floyer. 

To SuBA‘cT. V. a. [ febadus, Latin.] To reduce; to fubdue: 

‘Tangible bodies. have mo pleafure in the confort of air, but 

endeavour to fuba? it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

Supa‘crion. n. f. [ Jubatus, Latin.] - The act of reducing to 
an te, asof mixing two bodies completely, or beating any À 
thing to a.very fmall powder. 

‘There are of concoétion two,periods: the one affimilation 
or abfolute converfion and /ub@éFion ; the other maturation : 
whereof -the former is moft confpicuaus in living creatures, in. 
which there is an abfolute converfion and affiimilation of the 

_ mourifhment into the body. : 2060. 
Su’BALrTeERN. adj.- [ fubalterne, French.] Inferiour; fubordi- 
nate ; that which in different refpedts is both fuperiour and in- 
feriour. Jt is ufed in the army of all officers below a captains 

There had like to have been a2 duel between two /xsalterns, 
upon a difpute which fhould be governor of Portfimouth. Add, 

Love’s /fubalterns, a duteous band, 

Like watchmen round their chief appear $ 

Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 

And Venus, mafk’d, brought up the rear. Prior. 

One, while a /ubaltern officer, was every day complaining 

inft the pride of colonels towards their officers; yet aftet 
he received his commiffion for a regiment, he confeffed . 
{pirit of colonelfhip was coming fait upon him, and it da 
increafed to his death. Swift; 

‘This fort of univerfal ideas, which may either be confidered 
as a genus or fpecies, is called /uba/tern. Watts. 

SUBALTE’RNATE. adj. [ fubalternus, Latin.] Succeeding by 
turns. j Bia. 

SuBASTRIYNGENT. adj. [ Jub and affringent.] | Aftringent ina 
fmall degree. 

SUBBE'ADLE. 7. /. [feb and beadle.] An under beadle. 

‘They aught not to execute thofe precepts by fimple mefien- 
gers, orf/ubbeadies, but in their own perfons. Ayliffe. 

SuBceLe’sTiIaL. adj. [Jub and celef/tial.] Placed beneath the 
heavens. 

The moft refined glories voll Saute dias excellencies are but 
more faint refemblances of theie. Glanville. - 

SuBCHA‘NTER. 2. f. [ /ub and chanter; /uccentor, Lat.] The 
deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. 
SuBCLA’/VIAN. adj. [ fib and clavus, Latin.] 

Sysclavian is applied to any thing under the armpit or fhoul- 
der, whether artery, nerve, vein, or mufcle. Duincy, 

The liver, though feated on the right fide; yet, by the Sub 
clavian divifion, doth equi-diftantly communicate its activity 
unto either arm. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

The chyle firt mixeth with the blood in the /xébclavian - 
vein, and enters with it into the heart, where it is very im- 
perfeftly mixed, there being no mechanifm nor fermentation 
to convert it into blood, which is effected by the lungs. Arb. 

SusconstEtLa’Tion. a. fı [Jub and coxftellation.] A fubordi- 
mate or fecondary conftellation. 

As tothe picture of the feven ftars, if thereby be meant 
the pleiades, of /ubconftellation upon the back of ‘Taurus, with 
what congruity they are defcribed in a clear night an ordinary 
eye may difcover. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Susco'NTRARY. adj. [fub and coxtrary.] Contrary in an in- 
feriour degree. 

If two particular propofitions differ in quality, they are Juba 
contraries; as, fome vine is a tree: fome vine is not a 


tree. Thefe may be both true together, but they can never 
ke both falis T r Y E Watts. 


SuBCON- 
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SUBCONTRACTED. part. adj. [ fub and contra&:d ] Contraéted 
after a former contract. 
“Your claim, 

J bar itin the intereit of my wife ; 

*Tis the is fubcontraed to this lord, 

And I her hufband contradi& your banes. Shakefp: 

SoscuTA’NEOUs,. ad. [ fub and cutaneous .] Lying under the 
fkin. ; 
SUBDE ACON. 7. /. [ /ubdeaconus, Latin. ] 
In the Romifh church they have a fuèdeacon, who is the 
deacon’s fervant. Ayliffe. 
Suspe’an. n. f. [ /ubdecanus, Lat.] The vicegerent of a dean. 
` Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any aét, that fuch 
confirmation may be valid, the dean muft join in perfon, and 
not in the perfon of a deputy or /uédean only. Ayl fe. 
aos adj. [ Jub and decuplus, Lat. ] Containing one 
rt ten. 
SuspERi60'R Ious. “adj. [ fub and derifor, Lat ] Scoffing or ri- 
diculing with tendernefs and delicacy. 

This /ubderif:rious mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 
it is rather a pleafant condifment of our converfation. More. 

SuspiTr’rious. adj. [ f/ubdititius, Latin.] Put fecretly in the 
place of fomething elfe. 

Të SUBDIVE'RSIFY. V. a. [ fub and dverfify.] To diverfify 
again what is already diverfified. 

‘The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras ; and thefe varioufly /ubdrver/i- 

ed according to the fancy of the artificer. © ale. 
Yo Su’BDiviIDeE. Y a. [ f/ubdivifer, French; fub and divide.) 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 

In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
motes; fo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but 
feven whole and equal notes; and if you /uédivide that into 
half motes, as in the ftops of a lute, it maketh the number 
thirteen. i . #iacon. 

When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, fooa after An- 


tonius and O-ctavianus brake and /uédivided. Bacon. 
The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can /ubd vide a fraétion. Rofcommon. 


When the progenies of Gham and Japhet {warmed into 
colonics, and thofe colonies were /ubdivided into many others, 
in time their defcendants loft the primitive rites of divine 
worthip, retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 

wapivi’sion. 7. f- [ /ubdivifion, French; from /ubdivide.] 

a The act of fubdividing. 

' When any of the parts of.any idea are farther divided, in 
order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a /us- 
vifion; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
jato days, and each day into hours, which may be farther fub- 

_ divided into minutes and feconds. Waits. 

2. The parts diftinguifhed by a fecond divifion. 

How can we fee fuch a multitude of fouls caft under fo 
many P paia sa of mifery, without reflecting on the abfur- 
dity of a government that facrifices the happinefs of fo many 
reafonable beings to the glory of one? Addifon. 

In the decimal table the /nédivifions of the cubit, as fpan, 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the fhorter cubit. Arbuthnot. 

Su’spotous. adj. [ /ubdolus, Latin.] Cunning; fubtle; fly. 

iy SEE eg } v.a. [fubduce, fubduétus, Latin.] 

x. To withdraw ; to take away. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 

Not proof enough fuch object to fuftain ; 

Or from my fide fubdu@ing, took perhaps 

More than enough. ; 

2. To fubftract by arithmetical operation. 

‘Take the other operation of arithmetick, fubdu€tion : if out 
of that fuppofed infinite multitude of antecedent penerations 
we fhould /whduce ten, the refidue muft be lefs by ten than it 
was before, and yet ftill the quotient muft be infinite. ia/e. 

Susnvu‘cTion. 2. f [from /ubduc?. | 

1. The act of taking away. r 

Poffibly the Divine Be neficence of fubdu@ing that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firft creation, 
they were kept in a ftate of immortality till that moment of 
the fubdu ion. Fiale. 

2. Arvithmetical fubftrac&tion. 

Suppofe we take the other operation of arithmetick, /uedduc- 
tion - if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent genera- 
tions we fhould fubducé& ten, the refidue muft be lefs by ten 
than it-was before that /wbdudtion, and yet ftill the quotient be 
infinite. Flate. 

To SUBDUE. v. a. [from /ubdo, or /ubjugo, Latin. ] 

I. To crufh; to opprcf3; to fink ; to overpower, 

Nothing could have /rbdu’'d nature 
To fuch a lownefs but his unkind daughters. Shakcfp. 
Them that rofe up againft me, halt thou /ubdued under me. 
2 Sa, xxii. 4.0. 


A4tiltom 


Ailton. : 


Ifaught were worthy to /nédue 
. The foul of man. Pen 
2. To conquer; to reduce, under a new dominions,- 
Be fruitful, and replenifh the earth, and fubdue it. Gen. i. 28. 
Nì CXLI. 


Auguftus Cæfar /ubdued Egypt to the Ronian empire. Pezth: 
To overcome in battle, and fxbdue 


Nations, and bring home fpoils. AMM ton: 
The Romans’ made thofe times the ftandard of their wit; 
when they /ubdued the world. Sprat. 


3- To tame; to fuba&. 
Nor is’t unwholfome to fubdue the land 
By often exercife; and where before 
: You broke the earth, again to plow. May. 
SUBDU'EMENT. 2. /- [from fubdue.] Conyqueft. A word not 
ufed, nor worthy to be ufed. 
I have feen thee, . 
As hot as Perfeus, fpur thy Phrygian fteed, 
Bravely defpifing forfeits and /ubduements. Shake/peare. 
SUBDU'ER. n.f. [from fubdve.] “Conquerour; tamer. 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
And all the body to thy heft do’ft frame ; 
Vidior of gods, fubduer of mankind, 
That do’ft the lions and fell tygers tame; 


Who can exprefs the glory of thy might ? Spenfer. 
Their curious eye 

Difecrns their great fubduer’s awful mien 

“ind correfponding features fair. Philips. 


Figs are great /ubduers of acrim-ny, ufeful in hoarfenefs and 

coughs, and extremely emollient. A, buthnot. 

SUBDU‘PLE. adj. [ fubduple, Fr. fub and duplus, Latin.] 
SUBDU PLICATE. Containing one part of two. 

As one of thefe under pulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 
nefs which the weight hath in itfelf, and cafe the power to 
be ina /whdup/e proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and caufe a fubquadruple propor- 
tion, and three a fubfextuple. Wilkins. 

The motion gencrated by the forces in the whole pafiage of 
the body or thing through that fpace, fhall be in a /ubduplicate 
proportion of the forces. Newton. 

SUBJA'CENT. adj. [ fubjacens, Latin.]. Lying under. 
‘(he fuperficial parts of rocks and mountains are wafhed 
away by rains, and born d>wn upon the /ubjacent plains. Wood. 
To SULBJH’CT. ù. a. [ febjegus, Latin.] 
xr. To put under. 
The angel led them direé&t, and down the cliff as faft 
To the /uéje&ed plain. Ailton, 
The medal bears each form and name : 

In one fhort view, /ubjeZ?¥ed to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fages, beauties lie. 

2. To reduce to fubmiffion; to make fubordinate ; 
fubmifiive. 
Think not, young warriors, your diminifh’d name 

Shall lofe of luftre, by /wbjef?ing rage 

To the cool dictates experienc’d age. Dryden. 

3- To enflave ; to make obnoxious. 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
‘Tafte grie", need friends, like you : fubjećřed thus, 
How can you fay to me, I am a king? Shake/peareé. 
I fee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subj-é7ed to the victor’s cruel pow’r, 

Led hence a flave. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, or fall into 
the ditch: and he is the moft /ubjeéicd, the moft enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

4. Fo expofe; to make liable. : 

If the vefiels yield, it /edjeé?s the perfon to all the inconve— 

niencies of an erroneous circulation. Arbuthnot. 
5. To fubmit'; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to /rbjcé? his ways of operation to the 
{fcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine Hinifelf to do’nothing 
but what we muft comprthend. Locke. 

6. To make fubfervient. 


FP cpe. 
to make 


Subjeted to his: fervice angel-wings. Milton. 
SUBJECT. ad. [ /ubjeéius, Latin.) 
3. Placed or fituated under. 
Th’ eaftern tower, 
Whofe height commands, as /ubjeZ7, all the vale 
To fee the fight. Shake/peare. 


2. Living: under the dominion of another. 
' Efau was never /ubjec? to Jacob, but founded a diftinét people 


and government, and was himfelf prince over them. Locke. 
3. Expofed; liable’; obnoxious. 
Molt /xs7e is the fatteft foil to weeds 5 
And: hte the- noble image of my youth 
Is overfpread with them. Shake/peafe. 


All human things are /uijcZ? to decay, 
And when fate fummons, monarchs muft obey. OE mse 
ua 


4. Bėèing'tbat on which any aétion operates, whether intell 
or’ matérial. 


I enter into the /udjeé¥ matter of my. difcourfe. Dryden. 
Su 'pyecr. a. f- [(/wet, French: ] 
xr. One who lives under the dominion of anothers. 
Every /wbjeé?’s duty is the king’s, : 
But every /nijed?’s foul'is his own. Shake/p. 


Never /ubjeé long’d to be a king, — 
As Ido long and wifh to béa re 
25 
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Thofe T call /ubjeé¥s which are governed by the ordinary 
laws and magiftrates of the fovereign. Davies. 

Were /ubjeéts fo but only by their choice, 

And not from birth did forc’d dominion take, 

Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden. 

The /ubjeé? muft obey his prince, becaufe God commands 
it, human laws require it. Swift. 

2. That on which any operation either mental or material is per- 
formed. 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
‘To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The /ubjeé? of our watch. Shake/p. 
This /uéjeé for heroick fong pleas’d me. Milton. 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are they too 
dry a /ebjecé? for our contemplation. Decay of Piety. 

I will not venture on fo nice a /ubjeé? with my fevere e 

ore. 

Make choice of a /ubjeé? beautiful and noble, which being 
capable of all the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 
can give, fhall afford a perfe&t art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expatiate. Dryden. 

The {nije of a propofition is that concerning which any 
thing is affirmed or denied. Waits. 

My real defign is, that of publifhing your praifes to the 
world; not upon the /zé4jec¥ of your noble birth. Swift. 

3- That in which any thing inheres or exiits. 
Anger is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of thofe /uéjeé¥s in whom it reigns, children, wo- 
men, old folks, fick folks. Bacon. 
4. [In Grammar.] The nominative cafe to a verb, is called by 

grammarians the /wéjecé? of the verb. Clarke: 
Supye’crion. 2. /. [from /ubjeé?.] 
x. The a& of fubduing. 

After the conqueft of the kingdom and /ubjedé7ion of the re- 
bels, enquiry was made who there were that fighting again{ft the 
king had faved themfelves by flight. Falz. 

2. [Sujettion, Fr.] The. ftate of being under government., 

Becaufe the /ubjeétion of the body to the will is by natural 
neceffity, the /ubje&ion of the will unto God voluntary ; we 
therefore ftand in need of dire&tion after what fort our wills 
and defires may be rightly conformed to his. Ffocker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himfelf to /ubjecion, 
that having once fet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found encouragement. 5 gl 

Both in /ubjeé7ion now to fenfual appetite. t/ton. 
SuBjJEB’cTINE. adj. [from /ubjcé?.] Relating not to the object 
but the fubjeét. i 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftinguifhed -into 
objeftive and /#bjec?ive = objective is when the propofition is 
certainly true in itfelf; and /uéjec¥ive, when we are certain of 
the truth of it. atts. 

SUBINGRE’SSION. 2. f> [ /ub and ingreffus, Latin.] Secret en- 
trance. 

The preffure of the ambient air is ftrengthened upon the ac- 
cefion of the air fucked out; which forceth the neighbour- 
ing air to a violent /ubingreffion of its parts. Boyle. 

To SuBJO'IN. V. a. [ feb and joindre, French; /ubjungo, Lat.] 
' "To add atthe end; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excufe from ignorance, the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that he 
was the high-prieft, and /uġjoins a reafon. South. 

SUBITA'NEOUS. adj. [ febitaneus, Latin.] Sudden; hafty. 
To SUBJUGATE. - a. [ fubjuguer, Fr. fubjugo, Latin.] To 
conquer; to fubdue; to bring under dominion by force. 
O fav’rite virgin that haft warm’d the breaft, 
W hoffe fov’reign dictates /ubjugate the eaft ! Prior. 
He /ubjugated a king, and called him his vallal. Baker. 
SuBJUGA’TION. 2. f. [from /ubjugate.] “The a& of fubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of the world, af- 
ter their /ubjugation by the Turks. Hale. 
SUBJU/NCTION, z. / [from fubjungo, Latin.] ‘The ftate of 
being fubjoined ; the act of a ag o 
he verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; and 
in dependence upon, or /ubjunZtion to fome other verb. Clarke. 
Su’spyuUNCTIVE. adj. [ /ubjunivus, Latin; f/ubjonéif, Fr-] 
x. Subjoined to fomething elfe. 
2. [In Grammar.] 

‘The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation, to fig- 
nify the fame intentions as the indicative, yet not abfolutely 
but relatively to fome other. verb, which is called the /abjunc- 
tive mood. Clarke. 

Su’BLAPSARY. adj. [ Jub and lapfus, Latin.] Done after the 
fall of man. . 
SUBLA'TION. n. f. [ fublatio, Latin.] The a& of taking away. 
SUBLEVA'TION. 7z. f. [Jublevo, Latin.] The act of raifing on 
high. 
BOEF MARL: adj. [from fublime.] Poffible to be fublimed. 
SUBLIMABLENESS. n. /. [from fublimabic.] Quality of admit- 
— ting fublimation: 
He obtained another concrete as to tafte and fmel), and eafy 
ublimablenefs, as common falt armoniack. Boyle. 
Su’BLIMATE. 2. /. [from /ublime.] 
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x. Any thing raifed by fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what metals endure 

fubliming, and what body the /ublimute makes. Bacon. 
2. Quickfilver raifed in the retort. 

‘The particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles of 
{pirit of falt comp:.fe mercury /utlimate, and with the particles 
of fulphur, cinnaber. Newton. 

To SU BLIMATE. wv. a. [from /wbiime.] 
1. Jo raife by the force of chemical fire. 
2. To exalt; to heighten ; to elevate. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the moft aerial 
and /whlimated are rather the more proper fuel for an immate- 
rial fire. Decay of Piety. 

The precepts of Chriftianity are fo excellent and refined, and 
fo apt ta cleanfe and /«blimete the more grofs and corrupt, as 
fhews fiefh and blood never revealed it. Decay of Piety. 

SUBLIMA‘TION. 7. f. [ fublimation, Fr. from fit 
1. A chemical operation which raifes bodies in the veflel by the 
force of fire. 

Sublimation differs very little from diftillation, excepting that 
in diftillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but 
in this the folid and dry; an4 that the matter to be diftilled 
may be either folid or fluid, but /ub/mation is only concerned 
about folid fubftances. There is alfoanother difference, name- 
ly, that rarefaction, which is of very great ufe in diftillation, 
has hardly any room in /w4Liimaticn; for the fubftances which 
are to be fublimed being folid are incapable of rarefaétion ; 
and fo itis only impulfe that can raife them. ‘Quincy. 

- Separation is wrought by weight, as in the fettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or /ub/imation'; this is a cal- 
ling of the feveral parts up or down, which is a kind of at- 
traion. - Bacon. 

Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature with 
oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that'fulphur is a mixture of 
volatile and fixed parts fo ftrongly cohering by attraction, as 
to afcen® together by /ub/imaticn. Newton. 

2. Exaltation; elevation; act of heightening or improving. 
She turns 

Bodies to {pirits, by /“blimation ftrange. Davies. 

Shall he pretend to religious.attainments, who is defedtive 
and fhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firit 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and /ublimation of morality ? South. 

SUBLIME. adj. [ fublimis, Latin.] 
x. Highin place; exalted aloft. 

They furm’d their pens, and foaring th’ air /ublime 
With clang defpis’d the ground. 

Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

2. High in excellence; exalted by naturc. 

My earthly ftrained to the height 
In that celeftial colloquy /xé/ime. 

Can it be, that fouls /ublimz 
Return to vifit our terreftrial clime 5 
And that the gen’rous mind releas’d by death, 
Can cover lazy limbs ? 

3- High in file or fentiment ; lofty ; grand. 

Eafy in ftile, thy work in fenfe fublime. 

4. Elevated by joy. 

All yer left of that revolted rout, 
Heav’n-fall’n, in ftation ftood or juft array, 
Sublime with expectation. Li Iton: 

Their hearts were jocund and /xblime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 

5. Haughty ; proud. 

He was /ublime, and almoft tumorous in his looks and gef- 

tures. Wotton. 
SUBLIME. n.f: The grand or lofty file. The /ublime isa 
Gallicifm, but now naturalized. 

Longinus ftrengthens all his laws, 
And is himfelf the great /ubiime he draws. P ope. 
‘The fublime riles from the noblencfs of thoughts, the magni- 

. ficence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the 

phrafe ; the perfect /ué/ime arifes from all three together. =Addif. 

Zo SUBLIME. V. a. [ fublimer, Fr. from the adjeélive.] x" 
1. To raife by a chemical fire. À 

Study our manufcripts, thofe myriads 
Of letters, which have paft *twixt thee and mc, 
Thence write our annals, and in them leffons be 
‘To all, whom love’s fubliming fire invades, 

2. To raife on high. 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ftrong, 
Nor can thy head, not helpt, itfelf /zblimie, 

Yet, like a ferpent, a tal] tree can climb. 

3. Toexalt; to heighten; to improve. 
Flow’rs, and then fruit, 

Man’s nourifhment, by gradual fcale /ublim’d 

‘To vital fpirits afpire. Milton. 

The fancies of moft aPe moved by the inward fprings of the 
corporeal machine, which even in the moft /ué/imed intellectu-- 
als is dangeroufly influential. Glanville. 


Art 


Afiltor 


Dryn. 


Afilton: 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Denne: 


Denham. 
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Art being ftrengthened by the knowledge of things, may 


pafs into nature by flow degrees, and fo be /ublimed into a pure: 


genius which is capable of diftinguifhing betwixt the beauties 


of mature and that which is low in her. Dryden. 
Meanly they feek the bleffing to confine, 
And force that fun but on a part to fhine; 
Which not alone the fouthern wit /ublimes, 
But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. Pope. 


Jo Susti'mMeE. v.n. To rife in the chemical veffel by the force 
of fire. 

‘The particles of fal ammoniack in fublimation carry up the 

icles of antimony, which will not /usé/ime alone. Newton. 

This fale is fixed in a gentle fire, and /ublimes in a great 
one. Arbuthnot. 

SUBLI MELY. adu. [from fublime.] Loftily; grandly- 
‘This fuitian’s fo /ablimcly bad, ' 

It is not poetry, but profe run mad. Pope. 
SUBLI'MITY. 2./. [from /ublime; fublimité, Fr. /ublimitas, Lat.] 
x. Height of place ; local elevation. 

2. Height of mature; excellence. 

As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and power is 
infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unlefs we eftecm 
it even according to that very height of excellency which our 
hearts conceive, when divine /nb/imity itfelf is rightly confi- 
dered. Fiooker. 

In refpeét of God’s incomprehenfible /z4/imity and purity, 
this is alfo true, that God is neither a mind, nor a fpirit like 
other fpirits, nor a light fuch as can be difcerned. Raleigh. 

3. Loftinefs of {tyle or fentiment. 

Milton’s diftinguifhing excellence lies in the /wblimmity of his 
thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he triumphs over all the 
poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addifon. 

SUBLINGUAL. adj. [ fublingual, French; fub and lingua, Lat.] 
Placed under the tongue. 
T hofe fubliming humours fhould be intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by /eblinguai pills. Flarvey. 
SuUBLU‘/NAR. adj. [ fublunaire, Fr. fub and luna, Latin.] Si- 
Su’BLUNARY. tuated beneath the moon; earthly; terreftrial; 
of this world. 
Dull /xblunary lovers, love, 
W hofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 


"The thing which elemented it. Donne. 
Night meafur’d, with her fhadowy cone, 
Half way up hill this vaft /ad/unar vault. Milton. 


‘Through feas of knowledge we our courfe advance, 
Difcov’ring ftill new worlds of ignorance 5 
And thefe difcov’ries make us all confefs 
That /udlunary {cience is but guefs. Denham. 
The celeftial bodies above the moon being not fubje& to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all things /ub/unmary 


are fubjeét to change. Dryden. 
Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Of ftrolling. gods, whofe ufual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, 
To pick up /“é/unary ladies. Swift. 


Su’BMARINE. adj. [ Jub and mare, Lat.] Lying or aéting under 
the fca. - 
This contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe /ubma- 


rine navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the 
fight of the heavens for direction. eee Wilkins. 


Wot only the herbaceous and woody /x“émarine plants, but 
alfo she lithophyta affect this manner of growing, as I obferved 
in cals. Ray. 

To SUBMERGE. v.a. [_fubmerger, Fr. fubmergo, Lat.] To 
drown; to put under water. 
So half my Egypt were fubmerg d and made 
A ciftern for fcal’d fnakes. Shake/peare. 
SUBME'RSION. 2. f, [ /ubmerfion, Fr. from fulmerfus, Latin.] 
‘The a& of drowning; ftate of being drowned. l 

The great Atlantick ifland is mentioned in Plato’s Timæus, 
almoft contiguous to the weftern parts of Spain and Africa, 
yet wholly fwallowed up by that ocean: which if true, might 
afford a pafflage from Africa to America by land before that 
fubmerfisn- lale. 

To SUBMI‘NISTER. v.a. [ fubminifiro, Latin.] ‘To fup- 
To SUBMI’NISTRATE. ply; to afford. A word not much 
in ufe. S 

Some things have been difcovered, not only by the induftry 
of mankind, but even the inferiour animals have /ubminifired 
unto man the invention of many things, natural, artificial, 
and medicinal. Tale. 

Nothing /vbminifirates apter matter to be converted into 
peftilent feminaries, than fteams of nafty folks. fdarvey. 

Jo SUBMI‘NIS'TER. v. 7n. To fubferve. 
Our paffions, as fire and water, are good fervants, but bad 
matters, and /ubmninifier to the beft and worft of pur poas 
"Effrange. 
Susmi‘ss. adj. [from /ubmiffes, Latin.] Humble; fubmiffive ; 
obfequious. 

King James, mollified by the bifhop’s /ubm7/s and eloquent 

létters, wrote back, that though he were in part moved by his 
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letters, yet he fhould not be fully fatisfed except he fpake 


with him. | Bacon. 
Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw’d, 
Yet with /ubmi/s approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a fuperior nature, bowed low. Ailton. 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submifs = he rear’d me. Afilton. 


SUBMI'SSION. 2. /. [ foumiffion, Fr. from /ubmiffus, Latin.) 
x. Delivery of himfelf to the power of another. 
Susmiffion, Dauphin! ’tis a meer French word ; 
We Englifh warriors wot not what it means. Shake/fpeare. 
2. Acknowledgment of inferiority or dependence; humble or 
fuppliant behaviour. 
In all fubmiffion and humility, 
York doth prefent himfelf unto your highnefs. Shake/peare. 
Great prince, by that /xbmiffion you'll gain more 


‘Than e’er your haughty courage won before. flalifax. 
3- Acknowledgment of a fault; confeffidn of errour. 
Be not as extreme in /ubmiffion, as in offence. Shake/peare. 


4- Obfequioufnefs; refignation; obedience. 
No duty in religion is more juftly required by God Almigh- 
ty than a perfect /ubmiffion to his will in all things. © Temple. 
SUBMISSIVE. adj. [ fubmigus, Lat.] Humble; teftifying fub- 
miffion or inferiority. zi 
On what /nbmiffive meflage art thou fent?  Shake/peare. 
Her at his feet /ubmiffive in diftrefs, ` 
He thus with peaceful words uprais’d. Alton. 
Sudden from the golden throne,- 
With a febmniffive ftep I hafted down ; 
‘The glowing garland from my hair l took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Pricr. 
SUBMI’ssiveLy. adv. [from /«bmiffive.] Humbly; with con- 
feiion of inferiority. 
‘The goddefs, 
Soft in her tonc, /ubmiffively replies. Dryden. 
Speech ev’n there /ubmiffrvely withdraws 
From rights*of fubjeéts, and the poor man’s caufe; 
Then pompous filence reigns, and ftills the noify laws. 
Pope. 
SUBMI’SSIVENESS. ty [from fubmifive.] Humility ; conten 
fion of fault, or inferiority. 
If thou fin in wine and wantonnefs, 
Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory 5 
Frailty gets pardon by bei hiaai a, r $ 
But he that boafts, fhuts that out of his ftory: 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the fpacious fky. FTerbert. 
SUBMI'’SSLY. adv. [from fubmifs.} Humbly; with fubmifiion. 
Humility confitts, not in wearing mean cloaths, and going 
foftly and /ubmifs/y, but in hearty mean opinion of thyfelf. 


. Taylor. 
Zo SUBMIT. w. a. [ foumettre, Fr. fubmitto, Latin.] 
1. To let down; to iink. 
Sometimes the hill fzbmits itfelf a while 
In fmall defcents, which do its height beguile ; 
And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 
Whofe rife not hinders, but makes fhort our way. Dryden. 
Neptune ftood, l 
With all his hofts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to /ubmit th’ officious flood, 
And with his trident fhov’d them off the fand. 
2. Tofubje&; to refign without refiftance to authority. 
Return to thy miftrefs, and /fubmit thyfelf under her hands. 
Gen. xvi. Q. 


Adilton. 


Dryden. 


| Will ye fubmit your neck, and chufe to bend 

‘The fupple knee? 

3- To leave to difcretion ; to refer to judgment. 

Whether the condition of the clergy be able to bear a heavy 
burden, is /ubmitited to the houfe. Swift. 

Zo Susmr’r. v.n. To be fubje&t; .to acquiefce in the autho- 
rity of another; to yield. 
To thy hufband’s will 

Thine fhall ubit: he over thee fhall rule. Milton. 

Our religion requircs from us, not only to forego pleafure, 
but to /ubmit to pain, affliction, difgrace, and even death. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

SuUBMU‘LTIPLE. 24. f> A /fubmultiple number or quantity is 
that which is contained in another number, a certain number 
of times exactly: thus 3 is /vbmultiple of 21, as being con- 
tained in it feven times exactly. . arris. 

SUBOCTA‘VE. 2 adj. [ fub and oé?avus, Lat. and oftuple.] Con- 

SUBOCTU’/PLE. t taining onc part of eight. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that heavinefs 
of the weight, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple pro- 
portion, fo two of them abate half of that which remains, and 
caufe a fubquadruple proportion, three a fubfextuple, four a 
Suboéiuple. kins. 

Had they cre&ted the cube of a foot for their principal con- 
cave, and geometrically taken its /uboc?ave, the congius, from 
the cube of half a foor, they would have divided the con- 
gius into eight parts, cach of which would have been rogi- 

arly 
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larly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm : this 
is the courfe taken for our gallon, which has the pint for its 


fuboctave. : Arbuthnot. 
SuB0’RDINACY. n. f: [from fubordinate.] Subor dinacy is the 
SuBO’RDINANCY. proper and analogical word. 


1. The ftate of being fubject. 

Purfuing the imagination -through all its extravagancics, Is 
no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to act in 
fubordinacy to reafon. Spectator. 

2. Series of fubordination. 

The fubordinancy of the government changing hards fo 
often, makes an unfteddincfs in the purfuit of the publick in- 
tereits. Temple. 

SUBO/RDINATE. adj. [fub and ordinatus, Latin. ] 
1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity or power. 

It was /ubordinate, not enflaved to the underftanding 5; not 
as a fervant to a mafter, but as a queen to her king, who 
acknowledges a fubjection, and yet retains a majeity. 

South’s i P 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the foul, during her abftra&tion, or from any ope- 
ration of /ubordinate fpirits, has been a difpute. Addifon. 

2. Defcending in a regular feries. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge- 

nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet affifted with ub- 


ordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon. 
His next /ubordinate 
Milton. 


Awak’ning, thus to him in fecret fpake. 

Thefe carry fuch plain characters of difagreement or affinity, 
that the feveral kinds and /ubord:nate fpecies of each are eafil 
diftinguifhed. s Pome § 

Jo SUBO/RDINATE. vV. a. [ /ué and ordino, Latin.] To range 
under another. Not in uie, but proper and elegant. 

If I have fubordinuted picture and fculpture to architecture 
as their miftrefs, fo there are other inferior arts fubordinate to 
them. F o'ton. 

SuBO‘RDINATELY.- adv. [from /u“bordinate.] In a ferics regu- 
larly defcending.- 


It being the higheft ftep of ill, to which all others futovdi- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capabie of no im- 
provement. Decay of Picty. 


SUBORDINA’TION. 2. f. [ /ubordination, Fr. from fubordinate.} 
x. The ftate of being inferior to another. 
Wor can a council national decide, 
But with /ubordination to her guide. 
2. A feries regularly defcending. 
If we would fuppofe a miniftry, where every fingle perfon 
was of diftinguifhed piety, and all great officers o {tate and 
law diligent in chufing perfons, who in their feveral /ubordi- 
nations would be obliged to follow the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be foon deftroyed. Sus/t. 
Jo SUBO/RN. v.a. [ fuborner, Fr. fuborno, Latin.] 
1. To procure privately; to procure by fecret collufion. 
His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his accufers 
were /uborned. ffooker. 
ond wretch, thou know’ft not what thou fpeak’ ft, 
Or elfe thou art fuborn’d againft his honour 


Dryden. 


In hateful practice. Shake/peare. 
keson may meet 
Some fpecious obje&t, by the foe /uborn’d 3 
And fall into deception. 7 Milton. 
His artful bofom heaves diffembl’d fighs 5 ee 
rior. 


And tears fuborn’d fall dropping from his eyes- 
2, To procure by indirect means. 
: Behold 
Thofe who by ling’ring ficknefs lofe their breath, 
And thofe who by defpair /uborn their death. Dryden. 
SUBORNA TION. n.f. [/ubornation, French; from fuborn.] The 
crime of procuring any to do a bad action. 


‘Thomas earl of Defmond was, jpeg, os falfe fulbornation of 


the queen of Edward IV. brought to is death at Tredagh 
moft unjuftly. Spen/fer. 
You fet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his fake wear the detefted blot 
OF murd’rous /ubornation. Shake/peare. 


The fear of punifhment in this life will preferve men from 
few vices, fince fome of the blackeft often prove the fureft 
fteps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and 
fubornation. Swift. 

SUBO’RNER. 2 /. [ fubornceur,.Fr. from fuborn.] ‘Onc that pro- 
cures a bad aétion to be done. i 

SUBPOENA. 2. f. [Jub and pana, Latin.] A writ command- 
ing attendance in a court under a penalty. ae 

SUBQUADRU’PLE. adj. [Jub and quadruple.} Containing one 


part of four. 
As one of thefe under pulleys abates half. of that heavincfs 


the weight hath in itfclf, an caufes the power to be in a 
fubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them abate half of that 


which remains, and caufe a /ubguadruple proportion. 
Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
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SUBQUINTU’PLE. ad. ub and guintuple. ini 
a A A zy. CJ q ple.] Containing one 
If unto the lower pulley there were added another, then 
the power would be unto the weight in a fwbguintuple ropor- 
tion. ° 
Subre’cTtor. a. f/f. [ /ub and reffor.] The reétor’s vice tos 
He was chofen fubreclor of the college. Valton 
SuBRE’PTION. n.f- [ fubreption, French; /ubreptus, Lat.) The 
gi of obtaining a favour by furprize or unfair reprefenta- 
ion. 7 
SUBREPTI'TIOUS. adj. [ furreptice, French; furreptitius, talai 
Fraudulently obtained from a fuperior, by concealing fome 
truth, which, if known, would have prevented the grant. 


Bailey. 
To SUBSCRIBE. v.a. [ fouferire, Fr. fubftriLo, Latin.] Ho 
1. To give confent to, by underwriting the name, l 
hey united by /ub/ferfbing a covenant, which they pretended 
to be no other than had been fubfcribed in the reign of kin 
James, and that his majefty himfelf had Subjeribed it; by 
which impofition people of all degrees engaged themfelves in 
it. Clarendon. 
‘The reader fees the names of thofe perfons by whom this 
letter is fubjcribed. Addifon 
2. To atrelt by writing the name. i 
Their particular teftimony ought to be better credited, than 
fome other /ué/eribed with an hundred hands. Whitgifte. 
a. “Teo omena ; to limit. Not ufed. 
he king gone to night! /ubf/crib'd his pow’r! 
Confin’d to exhibition ! all is gone. 
To SUBSCRIBE. V. 7. . CARE 
1. To give confent. 
Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene crecd was fet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriftian’ world to /ub/cribe unto, 
fo far yielded in the end, as even with the fame hand to ratify 


the Arians confeffion. Flooker. 

Advife thee what is to be done, 

And we will all /ub/fertbe to thy advice. Shake/fpeare. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

Thou fhould’ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key, 

All cruels elfe fubfcrit’d. Slhakefpeare. 
So fpake much humbled Eve; but fate 

Subferif’d not: nature firit gave figns, imprefs’d 

On bird, beaft, air. Milton. 


Ze a promife a ftipu‘ated fum for the promotion of any under- 
taxing. 

SUBSCRIBER. 2. f. [from fubferiptio, Latin. 

I. One who abeba. aii es 1 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking- 

Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper junc- 
ture, every one of the party who can fpare a fhilling fhall be 
a fubferiber. Swift, 

SuBscRI’PTION. n.f. [from /ulferiptro, Latin.) 
1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man afked, are ye Chriftians ? We anfwered we were; 
fearing the lefs becaufe of the crofs we had feen in the /ub- 
fertption. ; Bacon. 

2. Confent or atteftation given by underwriting the name. 
3. The act or ftate of contributing to any undertaking. 
"The work he ply’d; 


Stocks and /ubferiptiens pour on ev’ry fide. Pope. 
South-fea To ie pace take who pleafe, 
Leave me but liberty. Pope. 


4. Submiffion; obedience. Not in ufe. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs; ` 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no /ab/eription. sane spay 
SuBsE’CTION. 2. f. [ feb and feio, Latin.] A fubdivilion of 
a larger feétion into a leffer; a feétion of a fection. Did. 
Su’BSEQUENCE. 2. f. [from /ubfequor, Latin.] The ftate of 
following; not precedence. ? 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order of - 
dence and /ubfeguence in which they are paft. rew. 

SuBSE’CUTIVE. adj. [from /ub/feguor. } ollowing in train. 
SUBSEPTU’PLE. adj. [fub and /eptuplus, Latin.] Containing 
one of feven parts. 

If unto this lower pulley there were added another, then the 
power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple proportion; 
if a third, a /ubfiptuple: WP ilkins. 

SU‘BSEQUENT . adj. [ fubsequent, Fr. bee tay era Latin. This 
word is improperly pronounced long in the fecond fyllable by 
Shakefpeare.] Following in train; not preceding. 

n fuch indexes, although fmall pricks 

To their hg il mag volumes, there is feen 

‘The baby figure of the giant mafs 

Of things to come, at large. Shakefpeare. 

The f/ubjeguent words come on before the precedent va- 
nifh. Bacon. 
Why does each confenting fign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and fubfequent appear 

To gird the globe and regulate the year? Prior. 

‘This 
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This article is introduced as /us/feguent to the treaty of Mun- 
fter, made about 1648, when England was in the utmoft 
confufion. Swift. 

SuBSE‘QUENTLY. adu. [from /ubfequent.] Not fo as to go be- 
fore; fo as to follow in train. 

To men in governing moft thin fall out accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their preconceived ends ; 
but they are forced to comply /us/eguently, and to ftrike in with 


things as they fall out, by poftliminious after-applications of | 


them to their purpofes. South. 
Jo SUBSE’RVE. v.a. [ /uebfervia, Latin.] To ferve in fub- 
ordination ; to ferve inftrumentally. - 
Not made to rule, 

But to /ubferve where wifdom bears command. Afilten. 

It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating na- 
ture, and making her fusferve our purpofes, than to have learned 
all the intrigues of policy. Glanville. 

‘The memory hath no fpecial part of the -brain devoted to 
its own fervice, but ufes all thofe parts which frbfe: ve our fen- 
fations, as well as our thinking powers. Walfh. 

SuBsE’RVIENCE. 2”. f. [from /xéferve.] Inftrumental fitnefs 
SUBSERVIENCY. or ufe. 

Wicked fpirits may, by their cunning, carry farther in a 
feeming confederacy or Jib erviency to the defigns of a good 
angel. Dryden. 

e cannot look upon the b«dy, wherein appears fo much 
fitnefs, ufe, and fuhferviency to infinite functions, any other- 
wife than as the effect of contrivance. ` Bentley. 

There is an immediate and agil /ub/ervience of the fpirits to 
the empire of the foul. Fale. 

There is a regular fubordination and /udferviency among all 
the parts to beneficial ends. _ Cheyne. 

SUBSE’RVIENT. adj. [ fubferviens, Latin.] Subordinate; in- 
' f{trumentally ufeful. a. 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one God, to 
whom all things are referred ; but under this God they wor- 
fhipped many inferior and /ubfervient gods. Stillingfleet. 

‘Thefe ranks” of creatures are /ub/ervient one to another, 
and the moft of them ferviceable to man. Ray. 

While awake, we feel none of thofe motions continaally 
made in the difpofal of the corporeal principles /ubfirvient 
herein. Grew, 

Senfe is /ubfervient unto fancy, fancy unto intellett. Grew. 

Wr are not to confider the world as the body of God; he 
is an uniform being, void .of organs, members or parts, and 
they are his creatures, fubordinate to him, and /ub/fervicnt to 
his will. : Newton. 
. Moft criticks, fond of fome /ubfervient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

‘They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one low’d folly facrifice. Pope. 

SUBSE'XTUPLE. adj. [ fub and f{xiuplus, Latin.] Containing 
one part of fix. 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that heavinefs the 
weight hath, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple propor- 
tion unto it, two of them a fubquadruple proportion, three 
a fubfeatuple. : Wilkins. 

Jo SUBSVDE. v. z. [ fubfdo, Latin.] To fink; to tend down- 
wards. 
He fhook the facred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav’ns /uéfding hill, 
And from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftill. 
Now Jove fufpends his golden fcales in air, 

Weighs the mens wits againft the lady’s hair ; 

‘The doubtful beam long nods from. fide to fide, 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs /ud/de. Pope. 

SUBSIDENCE. 27. /. [from /ubfide.] The aĉ&t of finking; ten- 
SuBSI’DENCY. dency downward. 

This gradual /ubfidency of the abyfs 
fiderable time. 

This mifcellany of bodies being determined to /ub/idence 
merely by their different fpecifick gravities, all thofe which 
had the fame gravity fubfided at the fame time. Wiuodward. 

By the alternate motion of thofe air-bladders, whofe fur- 
faces are by turns freed from mutual contaét, and by a fudden 
fubfidence meet again by the ingrefs and egrefs of the air, the 

“liquour is ftill farther attenuated. Arbuthnot. 
SunsrDIARY. adj. [ fubfidiaire, Fr. fubfidiarius, Lat. from fub- 
fidy.) Afiftant; brought in aid. 
Bitter fubftances burn the blood, and are a fort of /ub/fidtary 
all. = Arbuthnot. 
SU’BSIDY. n. /. [ fubfide, Fr. fubfidium, Latin.] Aid, com- 
monly fuch as is given in money. 

They advifed the king to fend fpeedy aids, and with much 

alacrity granted a great rate of /ub/idy. Bacon. 
*Tis all the /ubfidy the prefent age can raife. Dryden. 

It is a celebrated notion of a-patriot, that a houfe of com- 
mons fhould never grant fuch /uéfidies as give no pain to the 
people, left the nation fhould acquiefce under a burden they 
did not feel. | . Addifon. 

To SU'BSIGN. v. a. [ fubfigno, Latin.] To fign under. 

Ne CXLI. 


Dryden. 


would take up a con- 


Burnet., 
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Neither have they feen any deed before the conqueft, but 
Subfigned with croffes and lagie. names without Menaia Camd. 
Zo SUBS| ST. v. n. [ fubfifler, Fr. /ubfif?->, Latin. ] 
1. To continuc; to retain the prefenr ftate or condition. 
Firm we /ubff?, but poffible to fwerve. Adi lion. 

‘The very foundation was removed; and it was a moral im- 

poffibility that the republick could /asf/?7 any longer. Swift. 
2. Io have means of living; to be maintained. 

He fthone fo powerfully upon me, that, like the heat of a 
Ruffian fummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold 
climate; and gave me wherewithal to /ub//? in the long win- 
ter which fuccceded. ryden. 

Let us remember thofe that want neceflaries, as we ourfelves 
fhould have defired to be remembered, had it been our fad lot 
to fub/i/? on other mens charity. Atterbury. 

3. To inhere; to have exiftence. 

_ T hough the general natures of thefe qualities are fufficiently 
diftant from one another, yet when they come to /u4f4/? in 
particulars, and to be clothed with feveral accidents, then the 
difcernment is not fo eafy. Scuth. 


; y 
SUBSISTENCE, or Subfiftency. n. f. [ Jubfiflance, Fr. from /ubfif7-] 


1. Real being. 

The fleth, and the conjunétion of the flefh with God, be- 
gan both at one inftant; his making and taking to himfelf our 
ficfh was but one aét; fo that in Chrift there is no perfonal 
Jubjifien.e but one, and that from everlafting. fdooker. 

We know as little how the union is diflolved, that is the 
chain of thefe differing /u+/i/rencies that compound us, as how 
it frít commenced. Glanville. 

Not only the things had /x4+//fence, but the very images were 
of fome creatures exiiting. S.illingicet. 

2. Competence; means of fupporting life. 

His viceroy could only propofe to himfelf a comfortable 

Jfubjifience out of the plunder of his province. Addijon. 
SU BSISTENT. adj. [ Jutfijiens, Latin.] Having real being. 

Such as deny fpirits /rbfisfent without bodies, will with dif- 
ficulty affirm the feparate exiftence of their own. Brown. 

Thefe qualities are not /wéffrent in thofe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Bentley. 

SU’BSTANCE. n. f: [ /ubflance, Fr. /ubfantia, Latin. ] 
1. Being; fomething exifting; fomething of which we can fay 
that it is. 
Since then the foul works by herfelf alone, 
Springs not from fenfe, nur humours weil agreeing, 
Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 


She is a /usffance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
‘The ftrength of gods, 
_ And this empyreal /xéffance cannot fail. Milton. 
2. That which fupports accidents. 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 
And fubffance. M4ilton. 


Every being is confidered as fubfifting in and by itfelf, and 
then it is called a /ubffarce; or it fubfifts in and by another, 
and then it is called a mode or manner of: being. fF atts. 

3. The effential part. 

It will ferve our turn to comprehend the /xbfance, wit’ out 
confining ourfelves to fcrupulous exaétnefs in form. Digby. 

This edition is the fame in fubfance with the Latin. Burn. 

They are the beft epitomes, and let you fee with one caít 
of the eye the fub/ffance of a hundred pages. Addtfon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; fomething folid, not empty. 
Shadows to-night 
Have ftruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 
Than can the /jubfiunce of ten thoufand foldiers 


*‘Arm’d in proof, and led by fhallow Richmond. Shake/p. 
He the future evil fhall no lefs 
In apprehenfion than in /ué/ffance feel. Milton. 
Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the /esflance, not th’ appearance thofe: 
To refcue one fuch friend he took more pride,- 
Than to deftroy whole thoufands of fuch foes. Dryden. 


g. Body; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many 
fpaces, either empty or replenifhed with mediums of other 
denfities; as water between the tinging corpufcles wherewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute clouds or mifts, and for the moft part fpaces 
void of both air.and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all fubffance between the parts of hard bodies. euwton. 

The qualities of plants are more various than thofe of ani- 
mal fubfiances. Arbuthnot. 

6. Wealth; means of life. 

He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and hath put all 
my fub/lance into that fat belly of his; but I will have fome of 
it out again. Shake/peare. 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, and exhaufting our 
fubfiance, but not for our own intereft. Swift. 

SUBSTA’NTIAL. adj. [ /ubffantielle, Fr. from /ub/france.] 
r. Real; aétually exifting. 

If this atheift would have his chance to be a real and /u/~ 


frantial agent, he is more ftupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 
25 O 2. True; 
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2. True; folid; real; not merely feeming. 

O bleffed ! bleffed night! I am afraid, 
Being in cvight, all this is but a dream 5 
Too flattering fweet to be /ubffantial. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thée, neareft my heart, 
Subf.ntiai life. . 
If happinefs be a /ubffantial good, 
Not fram’d of accidents, nor fubjeét to them, 
I err’d to feek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 
Lime, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more 
light and fuperficial, while things more folid and Jubfiantial 
‘have been immerfed. Glanvi-le. 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the fuljianrial ornaments of virtue. LL Eftrange. 

bfervations aie the only fure grounds whereon to bui.d a 

Jafting and /ubffantial philofophy. Woodward. 

A folid and fxbfantial greetnefs of foul, looks down with 

negleé&t on the cenfures and applaufes of the multitude. 4ddi,on. 
3- Corporeal ; material. 

Now fhine thefe planets with /ubffantial rays? 
Does innate luftre gild their meafur’d days ? Prior. 
The fun appears flat like a plate of filver, the moon as big 

as the fun, and the rainbow a large /ubflantial arch in the fky, 


Milton. 


all which are grois falfhoods. Watts. 
4- Strong; ftout; bulky. : 
Sxbfiantial doors, , 
-‘Crofs-barr’d and bolted faft, fear no affault. Ailton. 


5- Refponfible; moderately wealthy. 

Trials of crimes and titles of ri,ht fhall be made by verdict 
of a jury, chofen out of the honeft and moft /ubflantial free- 
- holders. l Spenfer. 

The merchants, and /uéffantial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thoufand families. | Add fon. 

SUBSTANTIA Ls. 2. f. [Without fingular.] Effential parts. 

Although a cuftom introduced againft the /ubffantials of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it fhould not be appealed to a fupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuftom may be introduced 
agai:.f{t the accidentals of an appeal. 

SUBSTANTIA‘’LITY. 2. f. [from /ubffantial.] 
x. The ftate of real exiftence. 
2. Corporeity; materiality- | 
' Body cannot aét on any thing but by motion; motion can- 
mot be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ftranger to fuch grofs /usffantiality, and owns nothihg of thefe. 
SuBSTA’/NTIALLY. adv. [from /u“bfantial.] 
x. In manner of a fubftance; with reality of exiftence. i 
In him his father fhone fubftantially exprefs'd. . Adlon: 
2. Strongly; folidly. = A 

Having fo fubfantially provided for the North, they promifed 

th: mfelves they fhould end the war that Summer. Clarend:n. 
3- Truly; folidly; realty ; with fixed purpofe- , 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly obferve them, /.bfantially religious towards God, chafte 
and temperate. . T illotf{on. 

4- With competent wealth. 
SUBSTA'NTIALNESS. 72. /- [from /usffantial.] 
1. ‘The ftate of being fubftantial. 
2. Firmnefs; ftrength; power of holding or_jJafting. 

When /ubfantialne/s combineth with delightfulnefs, fulnefs 
with finenefs, how can the language which confifteth of thefe 
found other than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camdcn. 

In degree of /;u'/lantjalnefs next above the dorique, fuftain- 
ing the third, and adorning the fecond ftory. ` FF cotton. 

Te. AOTER: u. a.- [from /wbflance.] To make to 
exift. 

The accidental of any a& is faid to be whatever advenes to 
the act itfelf already ea Ts 3 Ayliffe. 

SuBSTANTiveE. 2. f. fatfantiss French ; {.sfantivum, Latin.) 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually clofes his fenfe at the end of a verfe, 
commonly called golden, or two /néffantives and two adjeftives 
with a verb betwixt them. Dryden. 

SUBSTANTIVE. adj. [ fubfantivus, Latin.] 
x. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not in ufe. . 
He contidered how fufficient and fub/lan:ive this land was 
to maintain itfelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 
2. Betokening exiftence. 
. One is obliged to join many particulars in one propofition, be- 
caufe the repetition of the /ub/fantive verb would be tedious, Arb. 
Jo SU’BsSTATUTE. V. Q., [ fubfiit.er, Fr. -fubfitutus, from fub 
and flatuo, Latin.] T o put in the place of another. 

In the or ginal defigns of (peaking, a man can /u“bffitute none 
for them that can caual conduce to his honour. Gew. of Tongue. 

` Ifa lacey tongue 

Is underneath his humid palate hung, 


Reje&t him and /usfitute another. oe Dryden. 
‘Some few verfes are inferted or /ubffituted in the room of 
_ others. . Congreve. 


SHBETITUTE. n.f. [ fubfitut, Fr. fromthe verb.] One placed 
-by-another to act with delegated power. 


Shake perré.. 


Ayliffe, = 


Were you fworh to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
— To him and his /ué/fitutes. Shake/peare. 
You’ve taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The fubjects of his /us/fitute, my fathers ea 
And here upfwarm’d them. Shatefpeare. 
Haft thou not made me here thy /ab/fiitute, 
Aand thefe inferior far beneath me fet ? Ailton, 
Providence delegates to the fupreme magiftrate the fame 
power for the goo of men, which that fupreme magpiftrate 
transfers to thole feveral /fub/ffitutes who act under him. Addif. 
SUBSTITUTION. wf. [ fubfitution, Fr. from /ubfiitute.] The 
act of placing any perfon or thing in the room of another; the 
ftate of being p'acsed in the room of another 
e did belicve f 
He was the duke, from /us/fitution, 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty, : 
With all prerogative. i Shakef} eares 
Nor fal, fulphur, or mercury can be feparated from an 


perfect metals; for every part, fo feparated, may eafily be re- 
duced into perfeét metal without /asfitution of*that which 
chymifts imagine to be wanting. Baccn. 


To SUBSTRA'CT. V. a. [ fubtrabo, Lat. {cuffraction, French.] 
x. Io take away part from the whole. i 

2. To take one number from another. 

SUBSTRA'CTION. 2. f. [ foubfiratre, foubfiraclion, French. ] 

x. The act of taking away part from the whole. 

I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, being muck 
altered not only by the change of the ftyle, but by addition 
and /ubfiraZtion. Denham. 

2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a leler number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number, 
being or declaring the inequality, excefs, or difference between 
the numbers given. - Cocker. 

SUBSTRU CTION. n. f/f. [ /ulfiruétio, from fub and fruo, Latin.] 
U nderbuilding. 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or Jus/fruc- 
tion, as the ancients called it. FV ottan: 

SUBSTY’'LAR, adj. [ Jub and fylus, Lat.] Subffylar line is, in 
dialing, a right line, whereon the gnomon or ityle of a dial is 
erected at right angles with the plane. Ditt. 

Ere& the ftyle perpendicularly over the fubfilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dłal-plane equal to the elevation of 


the pole of your place. Moxon. 
SUBSU'LTIVE. pas - (febfettus, Latin. ] Bounding; moving 
SUBSU'LTORY. Ey ftarts. 


SUBSU’LTORILY. adv. [ from fubfultory. ] 
manner. 
T he fpirits fpread even, and move not /ubfultorily ; for that. 
will make the parts clofe and pliant. Bacon. 
SUBTA’/NGEN®. 2. f. In any curve, is the line which deter; 
mines the interfection of the tangent in the axis prolonged. Diz. 
To atc ila vw. a. [Jub and tendo, Latin.] o be extended 
under. 
In rectangles and triangles the fquare, which is made of the 
fide that /ubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 
which are made of the fides containing the right angle. Brown. 
From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the fame roun and let that line /fubtend 
An equal triangle: “now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet threefigrs, 
Where e’er they meet in angles, thofe are trines. Creech. 
SuBre’nse. z. f. [ fub; and tenfus, Latin.]. “he chord of an - 
arch; that which is extended under any thing. 
SUV"'BTER. [Latin.] In compofition, fignifies under. 


SUBTERFLU‘ENT. f adj. [ fubterfiuo, Latin.] Running under. 


In a bounding 


ed de ik P Tet} 
UETERFU’‘GE. 2. f. -[ fupterfuge, French; f/ubter an IZI05 : 
A fhift; an lar" GA Ne tae : ii ee 
The king cared not for /ubterfuges, but would ftand envy, 
‘and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon. 
Notwithftanding all their fly f faxerert Say and ftudied evafions, 
yet the produ& of all their endeavours is but as the birth of 
the labouring mountains, wind and emptinefs. Glanv. 
Affe not little fhifts and /ubterfuges to avoid the force oF 
an argument. Watts. 
SUBTERRA‘NEAL. ) adj. [Jub and terra, Lat. /fou/fferraine, Fr. 
SUBTERRA‘’NEAN. Subterranean or fubterranesus is the wi 
Su’BTERRANEOUS. |. now ufed.] Lying under the earth; placed 
Su BTERRANY. below the furface. 
Metals are wholly fubterrany, whereas plants are part above 
earth, and part under. , acon., 
In fubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are brimftone 
and mercury. Bacon. 
The force 
Of /ubterranean wind tranfports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 
Of thund’ring Ætna, whofe combuftible 
And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. Afton, 


Alteration 
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Alt¢ratioh proceeded from the change ntade in the ntigh- 


bouring /ubterrancal parts by that great conflagration. Boyie. 
ell by what paths, what /uble. ranean ways, 
Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 
The refluent rivers. Blackmore. 
_ Let my foft minutes glide obfcurely on, | 
Like fubterrane_us ftreams, unheard, unknown. Norris: 


This fubt.rranecus paflage was not at firft defigned fo much 


for a highway as for a quarry. Addifon. 
Rous’d within the /ubterrancan world, 
‘Th’ expanding earthquake unrefifted fhakes s 
Afpiring cities. ; Ttomfon. 


SuBTERRA‘’NITY. oe [Jub and terra, Lat.] A place under 
ground. Not in ufe. ; 
We commonly confider /ubterranities, not in cortempla- 
tions, fuficiently refpeđtive unto the creation. Brown. 
SUBTIL. adj. [ fisi tile, Fr. fubtilis, Lat. “his word is often 
written /ubtle, | 
1. Thin; not denfe; not grofs. 
From his eyes the fleeting fair 


Retir’d, like /ubtle fmoke diffolv’d in air. Dryden. 
Deny Des Cart his /ubiile matter, 
You Je4ve him neither fire nor water. Prior. 


Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibra- 
tions of a much /zbtiler medium than air, which, after the air 


was drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newton. 
2. Nice; fine; delicate ; not coarfe. 
_ But of the clock whichin our breafts we bzar; 
The /xeétile motions we forget the while. Davies. 


‘Theu only know’ft her nature, and her pow’rs ; 
Her vót le form thou only can’it define. 
I do,;diftinguifh plain 
Each /uétile line of her immortal face. 

3- Piercing; acute: 

Pafs we the flow difeafe and /zdtife pain, 
Which our weak frame is deftin’d to fuftain; 
"The cruel ftone, the cold catarrh. 

4- Cunning; artful; fly; fubdolous. 

commonly written /ubtle. ji 
Arrius;. a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a /.dtile 
witted and a marvellous fair fpoken man, was difcontented 
that one fhould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior 
he thought himfelf in defert, „becaufe through envy and fto- 
mach prone unto contradiction. Flooker. 
Think you this York 
Was not incenfed by his /at/e mother; 
To taunt and {corn you ? l 
O fibtile love, a thou‘and wiles thou- haft 
Ry humble fuit, by fervice, or by hire, 
To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 
A woman, an harlot, ‘and futile of heart. Prov. vii. 10.» 
Wor thou his malice, ‘and falfe guile, contemn: 
Subtile he needs muft be, who could feduce 


Davies. 


Davies. 


Prior. 
In this fenfe it is. now 


Shakefpeare. 


Angels. Milton. 
5. Deceitful. , 
Like a bowl upon a fute ground, 
I’ve tumbled paft the throw. Shakefpeare. 
6 Refined; acute beyond exaétnefs. 
Things remote from ufe, obfcure and /udt/e. Milton. 


SU'BTILELY. adu. [from _/z5zile. ] 
a. Finely; not grofsly. 
The conftitution of the air appeareth more /“dii/elyby worms 
in oak-apples than to the fenfe of man. Bacon. 
In thefe plaifters the ftone fhould not be too /udtilely pow- 
dered; for it will better manifeft its attraction in more fenfible 
dimenfions. Brown. 
The opakeft bodies, if /ubtilely divided, as metals diffolved 
in acid menftruums, become perfe@tly tranfparent: Newton. 
2. Artfully; cunningly. 
' By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth fin- 
canily to that of having been able to oppofe it /ubtilely. Boyle. 
Others have fought to eafe themfelves of affliction by dif- 
puting fubti//y againft it, and pertinacioufly maintaining that 
affiiQiions are no real evils. Tillotfon. 
SU'BTILENESS. 2. f. [from /«tile.] 
x. Finenefs; rarenefs. 
2. Cunning; artfulnefs. 
ZoeSuerrriate. v. a. [from fubtile.] To make thin. 
A very dry and warm or /xbtiliating air opens the furface of 
the earth. Flarvey. 
SUBTILIA'TION. n.f. [ fubtiliation, French; from /ubtiliate.] 
The a@of making thin. 5 
By fubtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained in grapes, if 
diftilled before it be fermented, becomes fpirit of wine. Boyle. 
Su BTILTY. vue A [ Jubtilité, French; from /uétile. J 
a. Thinnefs; finenefs; exility of parts. i 
The fubtiltics of particular founds may pafs through fmall 
crannies mot confufed, but its meget y not fo well. Ba:on. 
How fhall we this union well exprefs? 
Nought ties the foul, her /ubiisty is fuch. Davies. 
‘The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and /uédti/ty in 
all bodies being cffentially the fame thing, could any body by 


fultilty become vital, then any degree of /ubtilty woiild prè 
duce fome de:ree of life. Grew. 
Bodies the more of kin they are to fpirit in /eérity and reż 
sre the more f{preading and felf-diffufive are they. Norris; 
2. icety. 
TV iicheever is invifible, in refpe&_ of the finenefs of the 
body, or /ubii/ty of the motion, is little endguired. Bacon. 
3. Refinement; too much acutenefs. 
You prefer the reputation of candour before that oe a- 
oy 


til-y. le. 
paleo difcourfes are fpoiled by too mutch fuðtiity in 
nice divifions. ; Lecke: 


Greece did at length a learned race produce, 

Who needful fcience mock’d, and arts of ufe; 

Mankind with idle fzésilties embroil, ` 

And fafhion fyftems with romantick toil. Blackmore: 

They give method, and fhed /uérz/ty upon their author. Sak, 

4- Cunning; artifice; flynefs. 
Finding force now faint to be, 

He thought grey hairs afforded /uérilty. Sidney: 

The rudenefs and barbarity of favage Indians knows not fo 
perfectly to hate all virtues as fome mens /wbtilty. K. Charlese. 

Sleights proceeding _ ; 

As from his wit and native /udilety. Afiltoni 

SUBTILIZA'TION. n. /. [from fubtitize.], 
x. Subtilization is making any thing fo volatile as to rife readily 
in {team or vapour. icy o 

Fluids have thtir refiftances proportional to their denfitiés, 
fo that no /xbti/ization, divifion of parts, or refining can alter 
their refiftances. - ; Cheyne. 

2. Refinement; fuperfluous acutenefs. 
To Su’sTi.ize. v. &. [ fubstilizer, French ; from /zbttle.] 
x. To make thin; to make lefs grofs,or coarfe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices; 
is further fubdtilized, and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer part eafily finds way in at the ftreight ori- 
fice of thè la&teous veins. ` ; Ray- 

. Body cannot be vital; for if it be; then is it fo either as 
Jubtilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew. 
2. To refine; to {pin into ufelefs niceties. 

The moft obvious verity is /uétilized into niceties, and {pun 

into a thread indifcernible by common opticks. Glanville. 
To Supritize. ven. To talk with too much refinement. 

Qualities and moods fome modern philofophers have /zbti- 

lized on. ighy. 
SU'ETLE. adj. [Written often for /abrile, efpecially in the fenfe 
of cunning ] Sly; art:ul; cunning. 

Some /zét/e headed fellow will put fome quirk, or devife 


fome evafion, whereof the reft will take hold. Spenfers 
Shall we think the /xérle witted French l 
\Conj’rers and forc’rers, ,that, afraid of hims; 
By magick verfe have thus contriv’d his end? Shake/peares 
- The ferpent, /wbrlef# beatft of all the field. Ailton. 
‘The Arabians were men of a deep and /uérle wit. Sprat. 
Su’BTLY. adv. [from /“zbtle.] 
r. Slily; artfully ; ai i Me 
Thou fee’ft how /ubtly to detain:thee I devife 5 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Ailton. 
2. Nicely; delicately. 
In the mae bee, what fenfe fo /ubtly trues 
From pois‘nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! Pope: 


Jo SUBTRACT. v.a. [ fubtraéio, Latins 1 hey who defive it 
from the Latin write /ebtrad; thofe who know the French 
orginal, write /ub/ffrad?, which is ‘the common word.] To 
withdraw part from the reft. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confufions 

- became concealed and Jubtratted from the crown. Davies. 
What is fubtraé?ed or fubduéted out of the extent of the 
divine perfeflion, leaves ftill a quotient infinite: lale. 
The fame fwallow, by the /ubtraGing daily of her eggs, 
lay nineteen fucceffively, and then gave over. — Ray. 

SUBTRACTION. 2.f/. See SuBSTRACTION. l 

Su’BTRAHEND. 7. f. [ /ubtrabendum, Lat.] The number to be 
taken from a larger number. i 

SUBTRI'PLE. adj. [ fubtriple, Fr. fub and triplus, Latin. ] Con- 
taining a third or one part of three. i p 

The power will be in a /ubtrip/e proportion to the weight: 
; Wilkins s Math. Magic. 

SuBvVENTA‘’NEOUS. adj. [_fubventaneus, Lat.] Addle; windy, 

Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their. 
fubvenianeous conceptions from the weftern wind. Brown, 

Jo SU'BVERSE. V. a. { fubverfus, Latin] “To fubvert. Spenfer 
ules fubverf? in the fame fenfe. ~ 

Empires fubvers’d, when ruling fate has ftruck 


Th’ unalterable hour. Thomfon. 


SuUBV e’RSION. j [ fubverfion, Fr. fubver fuss Latin.] Over- 
throw; ruin; deftruction. 
Thefe feek /ubverfion of thy harmlefs life. Shakefpcare. 


It is far more honourable to fuffer, than to profper in their 
ruin and /ubver/fion. King Charles. 
Thefe things refer to the opening and fhutting. a abyfs, 


with the diffolution or /udverfion of ‘the earth. arnet. 
Lawş 
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Laws have been often abufed, to the oppreffion and the /ub- 
werfion of that order they were intended to preferve. Rogers. 
SUBVE’RSIVE. adj. [from /fubvert.] Having tendency to over- 


turn. 
Lying is a vice /ubverfive of the very ends and defign of 
converfation. Rogers. 


Jo SU’BVERT. v.a. [ febvertir, French; /ubverto, Latin. } 
x. To overthrow; to overturn; to deftroy; to turn upfide 


— God, by thi d "d k 
y things deem’d weak, = : 
Subverts the worldly ftrong and worldly wife. Milton. 
No propofition can be received for divine revelation, if 


contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge; becaufe this 
would fuġvert the principles of all knowledge. Locke. 
Trees are fubverted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 


2. To corrupt; to confound. ; 
Strive not about words to no purpofe, but to the /ubverting 
of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14- 
SuUBVE’RTER. me f- [from /ulwert.] Overthrower; deftroyer. 
O traytor! worfe than Simon was to Troy; 
O vile fubéverter of the Gallick reign, 
More falfe than Gano was to Charlemagne. 
SU’“BURB. 2./. [ /eburbium, Latin.] 
a. Building without the walls of a city. ' 
There’s a trim rabble let in: are all thefe your faithful 
friends o’ th’ fuburbs ? Shake/peare. 
What can be more to the difvaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched feven days in the heart of his 
countries, and lodged three nights in the /udurés of his prin- 
cipal city ? Bacon. 
2. The confines ; the outpart. 
The /uburės of my jacket are fo gone, 


Dryden. 


I have not left one fkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. 
They on the fmoothed plank, 

The fuburb of their ftrawbuilt citadel, - 

Expatiate. Ailton. 


When our fortunes are violently.changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged, if they always ftood in the /eéurés and expecta- 
tion of forrows. Y ay-or. 

SuBU‘RBAN. adj. [ fuburbanus, Latin; from /usurb.] Inhabit- 
ing the fuburb. — i 
Poor clinches the fuburban mufe affords, 
And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 
SUBWO'RKER. 4. f- "Eb and werker.] Underworker; fubor- 
dinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches 

ives him eyes: ‘and it is ‘glorious to be a /wéworker to grace, 

in freeing it from fome of the inconveniencies of original 

fin. ; South. 

SUCCEDA'NEOUS. adj. [ fuccedaneus, Lat.] Supplying the place 
of fon.ething elfe. : 

Wor is Aitius ftriétly to be believed when he prefcribeth the 
ftone of the otter as a /uccedaneous unto caftocum. Brown, 

I have not difcovered the menftruum: I wi:l prefent a fuc- 
cedaneous experiment made with a common liquor. Beoy’e. 

SUCCE DANEUM. n. f. (I-atin.] That which is put to ferve 
for fomething elfe. : 
To SU’CCEED. w. n. [ fucceder, French; /uccedo, Latin.) 
1. To follow in order. 
If I were now todie, 

T were to be moit happy; for I fear, 

My foul hath her confent fo abfolute, 

‘That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fatc. 

Thofe of all ages to /fuccecd will curfe my head. 
2. To come into the place of one who has quitted. : 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of neal- 

ing heats, left it fhould fhiver in pieces by a violent /ucceeding 


Shake/peare. 
Adilion. 


of air in the room of the fire. Digby. 
Enjoy ’till I return i 
Short pleafures ; for long woes are to fucceed. Adilt-n. 


_ If the father left only daughters, they equally /ucceeded to him 
in copartnerfhip, without prelation or preference of the eldeft 
to a double portion. Ftale. 


Revenge f/ucceeds to love, and-rage to grief. Dryden. 
While thefe limbs thc vital fpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day /uccecd:, 
Burnt-off’rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, . 
And fires eternal in thy temples thine. Dryden. 


Thefe dull harmlefs makers of lampoons arc yet of dangcrous 
example to the publick: fome witty men may /xccecd to their 
defigns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blaft the reputation 
of the moft innocent. Dryden. 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who received his crown 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign; 
and David, by the fame title, /ucceeded in his throne, to the 
exclufion of Jonathan. Locke. 

. To obtain one’s wifh; to terminate an undertaking in the 
defired effect. 

Tis almoft impoffible for poets to /ucceed without ambition: 
imagination muft be raifed by a defire of fame to a defire of 
pleating. Dryden. 
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This addrefs I have long thought owing; and if I had 
never attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I 


might have fucceeded. Dryden. 
A knave’s a knave to me in ev’ry ftate; Å 
Alike my fcorn, if he /ucceed or fail: 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope: 


4. To terminate according to wiíh. 
If thou deal truly, thy doings fhall profperoufly fucceed to 
thee. of. iv. 6, 
This was impofiible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe of the 
feverity of the Roman language: Spenfer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd’s Kalendar; but neither wiil it fucceed in Englith. Dry. 

5. To go under cover. 

Pleafe that filvan fcene to take, 

Where whiftling winds uncertain fhadows make ; 

Or will you to the cooler cave /ucceed, 

W hofe mouth the curling vines have overfpread. 

To Su’ccEED. V. a. 
r. To follow; to be fubfequent or confequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thofe 
deftructive effects they now difcover /ucceeded the curfe, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Brown. 

2. To profper; to make fuccefsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

‘T hofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will glorioufly the new laid works fuc: eed. 

Succred my with, and fecond my defign, 
‘The faireft Deiopeia {hall be thine, 
And make thee father of a happy line. Dryden. 

SuccE EDER., 2./. [from fucceed.] One who follows; one who 
Gomes into the place of another. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words? 
—Wiindy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy f/ucceeders of inteftate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies! Shakefpeare. 

Now this great /ucceeder all repairs, 

He builds up ftrength and greatnefs for his heirs, 

Out of the virtues that adorn’d his blood. Daniel, 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould the env 
of predeceffors deny the fecret to /ueceeders, they yet would 
find it out. Suckling- 

They make one man’s particular fancies, perhaps fail- 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them to their fuc- 
cecders, who afterwards mifname all unobfequioufnefs as pre- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


fumption. Boyle. 
SU’CCESS. 2. / [ fucces, French; peer, Latin.] 
1. The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. Succefs 


without any epithet is commonly taken for grod fuccefs. 
For good /ucce/s of his hands, he afketh ability to do of him 
that is moft unable. . Wifd. xiii. 19- 
Perplex’d and troubled at his bad /ucce/s 


The tempter ftood. Ailton. 
INo Lemuel’s mother with more care 

Did counfel or inftruét her heir ; 

Or teach, with more fucec/s, her fon 

“The vices of the time to ibun. Faller: 


Every reafonable man cannot but wifh me /uece/s in this at- 
tempt, becaufe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 


man’s intereft that it fhould be true. Tiliotfon. 
W hilft malice and ingratitude confef:, 
They’ve ftrove for ruin long without /ucce/s. Garth. 


Gas fulphuris may be given with /ucce/s in any difeafe of the. 


lun Ee Ar butbret. 
, ilitary fucecffes, above all others, elevate the minds of a 
people. Atterbury. 
2. Succeffion. Obfolete. 
All the fons of thefe five brethren reigned 
By due /ecece/s, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven defcents, the crown retained.. Spenfer. 


SUCCE’SSFUL. [ fuccefs and ful/.] 
fortunate. 

‘They were terrible alarms to perfons grown wealthy by a 
long and f/ucce/sfu/ impofture, by perfuading the world that men 
might be honeft and happy, though they never mortified any 
corrupt appetites. South. 

FP obferv’d the illuftrious throng, 
Their names, their fates, their conduét, and their care 


adj. Profperous; happy; 


In peaceful fenates and /ecce/iful war. Dryden. 
The early hunter 

Bleffes Diana’s hand, who leads him fafe 

O'er hanging cliffs; who fpreads his net /uccefsful, 

And guides the arrow through the panther’s heart. Prior. 


SucceE’ssFULLY. adu. [from facce/sful.] Profperoufly ; luckilys 
fortunatcly.. 

Fle is too.young, yet he l. oks /ucce/sfully. Shake/peare. 

They would want a competent inftrument to coll and 

convey their rays fucce/ifully, or fo as to imprint the fpecies 

with any vigour on a dull prejudicate faculty. lammond. 

The rule of imitating God can never be /fucee/sfully pro- 

pofed but upon Chriftian principles ; fuch as that this world is 

a place not of reft, but of difcipline. Atterbury. 

A reformation 
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A reformation fcc Fully carried on in this great town, 

would in time {pread itfelf over the whole kingdom. Swift. 
Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on /ucce/sfully, fup- 

preffeth it. Arbuthnet. 

Succe’ssFULNESs. 2. f. [from fuccefsful.] Happy conclufion; 
defired event; feries of good fortune. 
_ An opinion of the fucce/sfulne/s of the work is as neceflary 
to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as the authority of com- 
mands, or the perfuafivenefs of promifes. FTammond. 

Succe’ssion. 7. f. [ fucceffion, French; /ucceffio, Latin. ] 

1. Confecution ; feries of one thing or perfon following an- 
other. 

St. Auguftine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
bifhops of Rome, faith, in all this order of JSucceffion of bifhops 
there is not one found a Donatift. Ftooker. 

Reflection on appearances of feveral ideas, one after an- 
other, in our minds, furnifhes us with the idea of fuc- 
ceffion. Locke. 
` Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take with it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it muft ftrike fucceffively 
the two fides of the room, touch one part of the fleth firft, 
aiid another after, and fo in /ucceffion. Locke. 

2. A feries of things or perfons following one another. 

Thefe decays in Spain have been occafioned by fo long a 
war with Hollands; but moft by two /ucceffions of inactive 
princes. Bacon. 

The fmalleft particles of matter may cohere by the ftrong~ 
eft attractions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue 5; 
and many of thefe may cohere and compofe bigger particles, 
whofe virtue is ftill weaker; and fo on for divers JSucceffiors, 
until the progreffion end in the bi particles, on which the 
operations in chymiftry and the colours of natural bodies de- 


pend. ’' ; Newton. 
3- A lineage 5; an order of defcendants. 
Caffibelan, 
And his /ucceffion, nted Rome a tribute. Shake/p.: 
3 A long fucceffion muft enfue ; 
And his next fon the Glonded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enfhrine. Ailton. 


4- The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 
ceftors. ; 7 
What people is fo void of common fenfe, 
To vote /ucveffion from a native prince ? 
SUCCESSIVE. adj. [ fucceffif, French.]. ; 
xX. Following in order; Continuing a courfe or confecution un- 
inbasrensed. 
Three with fiery courage he affails, 
And each fucceffive after other quails, z : 
Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife. Daniel. 
God hath fet 
Labour and reft, as day and night, to men ie 
Succeffive- _ Milton. 
God, by reafon of his eternal indivifible nature, is by one 
fingle act of duration prefent to àll the fweceffive portions of 


Dryden. 


time, and all fucceffively exifting in them. South. 
Send the fucceffrve ills through ages downs : 
And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 


2, Inherited by fucceffion. 

F Coun many sa n à 
ea py fucceffive title wit our twords. 
‘in i Se DSak raras Titus Andronicus. 
The empire being elective, and not /ucceffve, the emperors, 
in being, made kise fi of tħeir own times. Raleigh. 
Succek’ssivELY. adu. [ fucceffrvement, Fr. from fucceffive.] In 
uninterrupted order; one after another. 
Three fons he left, 


Not in ufe. 


All which /ucceffively by turns did reign. Spenfer. 
It is upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeffively from age to age ? Shakefpeare. 
hat king left only by his fix wives three children, who 
reigned facet tvely, and died childlefs. Bacon. 
ethat meafure times by firft and laft, 
The fight of things Tapi hitt i do take, 
When God on allat once his view doth caft, 
And of all times doth but one inftant make. Davies. 


I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moft 
refrangible rays aight be nore copioufly reflected than the 
reft, and the whiteriefs at length changed /acceffively into blue, 
indigo, and violet. _ Newton. 

Vo fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it exiftent 
at once: it muft needs be made gradually and /ucceffrvely, both 
as to place and time, feeing that body cannot at the fame in- 
ftarit be in more places than one. Bentley. 

Succe ssIvENESS. #. /. [from /uccefive.] The ftate of being 
fucceffive. , : 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the /ucceffive- 
nefs of its own operations, and partly by thofe external mea- 


fures that it finds in motion. Hale. 
Succer’sstess. adj. [from fuccefs.] Unlucky; unfortunate ; 

” failing of the event defired- 
. The hopes of thy /ucce/sle/s love refign. Dryden. 


Ne CALI. 
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. The Baravian duke, 
Bold champion ! brandifhing his Noric blade; 
Bett temper’d fteel, fucce/sle/s prov’d in field. 


Philips. 
_ Paffion unpity’d, and fucce/slefs love, 
Plant daggers in my heart. Addifon. 
Succe/sle/s all her foft careffes prove, 
To banifh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope. 


Su’cceEssour. 2. f> [ fueceffeur, French; ucceffor, Latin. This 
is fometimes pronounced fucc four, with the accent in the 
middle.} One that follows in the place or ch of an= 
other ; correlative to predeceffour. 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but of 
great expectation, brought up in the hope of themfelves, and 
already acceptation of the inconftant people, as /acceffer of his 
father’s crown. Sidney. 

The fucceffor of Mofes in prophecies. Beeluf- 

The fear of what was to come from an unacknowledged 
Jucceffour to the crown, clouded much of that profperity then, 
which now {fhines in chronicle. larendon. 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic- 
tion of the bifhop, the fucceffour of the apoftles in this office. 

Ftammond on Fundamentals. 
The furly favage offspring difappear, 
And curfe the bright fxcceffor of the years 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can difpente. Dryden. 
Whether a bright fucceffor, or the fame. Tate. 

The defcendants of Alexander’s fucceffors cultivated naviga- 
tion in fome leffer degree. Arbuthnot. 

SUCCINCT. adj. [ fuccing?, French ; fucciné?us, Latin. ] 

1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloaths drawn up to dif- 
engage the legs. 

His habit fit for {peed fuccine?. 


Alilterne 
His veft fucciné&? then girding round his waiit, 
Forth ruth’d the fwain. Pope. 
Four knaves in garbs /fucciné?- Pope. 
2. Short; concife; brief. 


A ftrist and /uccing ftile is that where you can take nothing 
away without lofs, and that lofs manifeft. Ben. Fohnfon. 

_ Let all your precepts-be fucciné? and clear, 

‘That ready wits may camprehend them foon. Rofeommon. 
SuccrNcTLy. adv. (from /ucciné?.] Briefly; concifely ; with- 
out fuperfluity of dition: D ce 
I fhall prefent you very fuccinéily with a few refle&tions that 
moft readily occur. Boyle. 
IU recant, when France can fhew mce wit 
As ftrong as.ours, and as /ucciné?/y writ. 

Sutccory. 7. f. [cichorium, Latin.] ` A plant. 

t is one of the milky plants, witha plain radiated flower - 
the flowers are produced from the fides of the branches, at the 
fetting off of the branches upon fhort footftalks: the cup of 
the flower is like a contracted feed-veffel: the feeds are ancu- 
lar, umbilicated, and fhaped fomewhat like a wedge. Ader. 

_ A-garden-fallad 
Of endive, radifhes, and fuccory. Dryden. 
The medicaments to diminith the milk are lettuce, purflane, 
endive, and fuccory. W#ifeman. 
To SUCCOUR. v. a. [ fecourir, French ; fuccurro, Lat.] To 
help; to affift in difficulty or diftrefs; to relieve. 
sbat famous queen 
OF Amazoft, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy; 
To /uccour the weak ftate of fad affligted ‘Troy. Spenfer. ¢ 
A grateful beaft will ftand upon record, againtt thofe that in 
their profperity forget their friends, that to their lofs and 


Rofeommon. 


Did thew herfelf in great oy ae 


hazard f{tood by and /uccoured them in their adverfity. Z’E/?r. 
Su’ccour. z. f: [from the verb; /eccurs, French, ] 
I. Aid; affiftance ; relief of any kind ; help in diftrefs. 
My father, 
Flying for /uccour to his fervant Banifter, 
Being diftrefs’d, was by that wretch betray’d. Shake/peare. 
Here’s a young maid with travel opprefs’d, 
And faints for /uccour. Shake/peare. 


2. The perfon or things that bring help. 


_Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of fuccours which reafon 
offereth. 


Wi fdom. 
Our watchful general had difcern’d from far 
The mighty feccour which made glad the foe. Dryden. 


Su'ccourer. 2. f. [from fuccour.] Helper; affiftant; reliever. 
She hath been a fuccourer of many. Romans. 


Su’ccOuRLEss. adj. [from /uccour.] “Wanting relief; void of 

friends or help. 
Succourie/t and fad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Lhom/fon. 
Su’ccurency. a. f. [from facculent.]  Juicinefs. 

SU’ SOULE i adj. [ fucculent, French; /ucculentus, Latin. ] 

uicy ; moift. 

3 Thefe plants have a ftrong, denfe, and /ucculent moifture, 

which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every where, not 

with a juicelefs green carpet, but with /ucculent herbage and 

nourifhing grafs, upon which moft beafts feed. Ore. 
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On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands fome /ucculent plant 

Allotted, that poor hciplefs man might flack 

His prefent chirft. 

To Succu’/mMB. wv. n. 
To yield; to fink under any difficulty. 
among the Scotch. 

To their wills we muft /uccumb, 

Duocunque trahunt, *tis our doom. 

Succu’:sATIoN. n. f. [ fuccuffo, Latin.] A trot. 

They move twolegs of one fide together, which is toluta- 
tion or ambling, or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be- 
hind, which is /uccuffation or trotting. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

They rode, but authors do not fay 

Whether tolutation or /xecufJation. Butler. 

Succu’ssion. 7. f. [ fucenffi2, Latin. ] 

xr. The act of ithaking. 

W hen any of that rifible fpecies were brought to the doétor, 
and when he confidered the fpafms of the diaphragm, and all 
the mufcles of refpiration, with the tremulous ficc: ffion of the 
whole human body, he gave fuch patients over. Mart. Scrib. 

2. {Inphyfick.] Is fuch a fhaking of the nervous parts as is pro- 
cured by ftrong ftimuli, lke fternutatories, fri€tion, and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in apopleétick affections. 

SucH. pronoun. [ sulletks, Gothick ; frik, Dutch ; ypilc, Saxon.] 

x. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as before the thing 
to which it relates, when the thing follows: as, uch a power 
as a king’s; fub a gift as a kingdom. 

*Tis juch another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d one. Shake/p. 

Can we find Jch a one as this, in whom the fpirit of God 
is? Gene/fis. 

‘The works of the ficfh are manifeft, /uch are drunkennefs, 
revelings, and /xch like. Galatians. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar {uch from 
preaching of the Gofpel as have thro’ infirmity fallen. ZZ ditg. 

Such another idol was Manah, worfhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called arock or ftone. Stillingfleet. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, fingly confidered, 
may be diftributed into jzch as enjoin piety towards God, or 


Philips. 
[ fuecumbo, Tatin 5; fuccomber, French.] 
Not in ufe, except 


Fdudibras. 


[Juch as require the good government of ourfelves. Telict/on. 
If my fong be Juch, 
‘That you will hear and credit me too much, 
Attentive liften. Dryden. 
_ Such are the cold Riphcan race, and fuch 
‘The tavage Scythian. Dryden. 


As to be perfeélly juft is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 
to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities is the glory of a man: 
fuch an onc, who has the publick adminiftration, acts like the 
reprefentative of, his Maker. Addifon. 

You love a verfe, take /ach as I can fend. Pope. 
2. The fame that. Withas. 

This was the flate of the kingdom of Tunis at /uch time as 

Barbaroffla, with Solyman’s grcat filcet, landed in Africk, Knol. 
3- Comprehended under the term premifed. 
That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou centinu’ft juch, owe to thy felf- Mi ton. 

To aflert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and 
punifhed it as sich, when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that actual grace, upon which it s impoffible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the eflential equity of the 
Divine Nature. South. 

No promife can oblige a prince fo much, 

Still to be good, as long to have been fuch. 

4. A manner of expreffing a particular perfon or thing. 
T faw him ycfterday 


Dryden. 


With jr and Juch. Shakefpeare. 
If you icpay me not fuch a day, 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums, as are 

Exprefs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be an equal pound of your ficth. Shake/peare. 

I have appointed my fervants to fuch and fuch. 1 Sam. 


Scarce this word death from forrow did proceed, 
WV hen in rufh’d one, and tells him /ec+ a knight 
Is new arriv’d. ; Daniel. 
Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confifting of three 
thoufand horfe and foot, with atrain of artillery, which he left 
at fuch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Clas end. 
The fame fovercign authority may enacta law, command- 
ing /uch or fib an action to-day, and a quite contrary law for- 
bidding the fame to-morrow. Seuth. 
Thole artifts who propofe only the imitation of fuch or fuch 
a particular perfon, without eleétion of thofe ideas before- 
mentioned, have often been reproached fer that omiffion. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
To SUCK. v. a. [pucan, Saxon; /vg9, f{udlum, Latin; /uccers 
French. ] 
x. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 
2, To draw in with the mouth. 
The cup of aftonifhment thou fhalt drink, and /vc& it out: 
Ezek., xxiii, 34+ 
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Wee’il hand in hand to the dark manfions oO, 
Where, /ucking in cach other’s lateft breath, 
We may transfufe our fouls. DPryder 
Seer Rey fhe drew es 
e fweets from cv'ry flow’r, and /eck’d the dew. -yde 
Transfix’d as o'er Cattalia’s an dee he hune, i 
He fuck’d new poifons with his triple tongue, = 
3; To eee the teat of a female. 
efire, the more he /uck’d, more fought the bre 
Like dropfy folk ftill aint to be a-thirft: a Te 
A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her puppies +f 
you can get them once to /ucé her fo long that her milk ma 
go through them. Locke 
Did a child fuck every day anew nurfe, it would be no 
more affrighted with the change of faces at fix months old 
than at fixty. Locke 
4. To draw with the milk. 
Thy valiantnefS was mine, thou uck d/ it from me; 
But own thy pride thyfelf. Shakefpeare 
5. To empty by fucking. " 
A fox lay with whole fwarms of flies fucking and galling of 


him. LY Eftr 
‘ais Becs on tops of lillies feed, Mirange. 
nd creep within their bells to /#ck the balmy feed. 
6. “Fo draw or drain. 4 anne NyA 
I can fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel Sucks 


eggs. 
Pumping hath tir’d our men ; ene 

Seas into feas thrown, we /izcé in again. Donne 
A cubical vefiel of brafs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becaufe it /zeks up nothing as the earth doth, 


I od ope. 


take an inch for half an hour’s rain. Burnet 
Old ocean, szck’d through the porous globe, ‘ 
Had long ere now forfook his horrid bed. T homfon, 


Zo Suck. V. M. 
1. To draw by rarefying the air. 
r EE repairs, the leaft defects in fucking pumps are con- 
antly requiring. r 
a “Ke dan the e site 
Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, and fuck at 
them ; whereas none of thofe that are not deligned for that 


nourifhment ever offer to fuck. Ray 
I would į 

Pluck the young /ucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shake/peare. 


Why did the knees prevent me? or 
I Should fect rad j ig EHN Sab. 
4 nurfing father beareth with the fucking child. Numbers. 

3. To draw; to imbibe. 
The crown had /ucted too hard, and now being full, was 


like to draw lefs. Bacon. 
All the under pafiions, 
As waters are by whirl-pools fuck’d and drawn, 
Were quite devoured in the vaft gulph of empire. Dryden. 


Suck. 2. /: [from the verb.] 
I. Ihe act of fucking 
I hoped, from the defcent of the quick-filver in the tube, 
upon the firlt fuck, that I fhould be able to vive a nearer 
guefs atthe proportion of force betwixt the preffure of the air 
and the gravity of quick-filver. B:yle. 
z. Milk given by females. 
They draw with their feck the difpofition of their nurfes: 


f Spenfer. 
I have given fuck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Shakefp. 
‘Thofe firft unpolifh’d matrons 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to give fuck. Ray. 


SUCKER. 2. f. [ fuceur, French; from /uck.] 
x. Any thing that draws. 
2. Ihe embolus of a pump. 
Oil muft be poured into the cylinder that the /wcker may 
flip up and down in it more fmoothly. Boyle. 
The afcent of waters is by /uckers or forcers, or fomething 
equivalent thereunto. : Wilkins. 
3- A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ftone, and drawn 
up inthe middle, rarifies the air within, which preffiing upon 
its edges, holds it down to the ftone. 
One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, called 
Juckers, not above an inch and half diameter, being well foak- 
ed in water, will ftick and pluck a ftone of twelve pounds up 


from the ground. Grew. 
4. A pipe through which any thing is fucked. 
Mariners aye ply the pump, 
So they, but chearful, unfatigu’d, ftill move 
‘The draining fucker. Philips. 


5. A young twig fhooting from the ftock. This word was per- 
haps originally jfurcle, [ fureulus, Latin.] 
‘The cutting away of fuckers at the root and body, doth 


make trees grow bigh. Bacon. 
Out 
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Out of this old roota fucker may fpring, that with a lictle 

fhelter and good feafons, may prove a mighty trec. Ray. 

Su’cKetT. 7. f. [from fuzk.] A fweet meat. 
WNature’s confectioner, the bee, 

W hofe juckets are moift alchimy ; 

The ftill of his refining mold, 

Minting the garden into gold. Closa tinh 

Su’CKINGBOTTLE. 7. f- [ /uck and bott’c.] A bottle which to 
children fupplies the want of a pap. 

He that will fay, children join thefe general abftract fpecu- 
lations with their feckingbottles, has more zeal for his opinion, 
but lefs fincerity. 2 fuck] T m a à Lake. 

‘CKLE. U. A- rom /«ce. o nurfe at the brezit. 
a8 OU C pe breaft of Hecuba, 
When fhe did /wcktle Hector, look’d not lovclier. Shake/p- 
She nurfes me up and /uckles me. L’Eftranze.-. 
Two thriving calves fhe /uck/es twice a-day. Dryden. 

The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets the firft hiftory 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and /uckled 
by a wolf. Addijon. 

Su’CKLING. 7. f. [fromfuck.] A young creature yet fed by the 


ap- 
Eng I provide a fuckling, 
That ne'er had ncurifhment but from the teat. Dryden. 
Young animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment, 2s suec-rags of milk. Arbuthnot. 
Su’cTion. 7. J. [from fuck; succion, Fr.) The act of fucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by fuion, as 
by emiffion of the breath. Bacon. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, yet the weight kept up by /#?io7, or fupported by the 
and what was caft out of it weighed about ten pounds. 


Boyle. 
Arbuthnot. 


air, 


Cornelius regulated the /udé?icn of his child. 
SUDA’TION. z. J: [/ude, Latin.] Sweat. 
Su‘paToRY. 2. f/. (/#does Latin.] Hot houfe ; fweating bath. 
SU‘’DDEN. adj. [ joudain, French; yoben, Saxon. } 

1. Happening, without previous notice; coming without the 
common preparatives ; coming unexpectedly. _ 

We have not yet fet down this day of triumph ; 
‘To-morrow, in my judgment, is too /udden. Shate/peare. 
There was never any thing fo fydden but Ceefar’s thrafoni- 

cal brag, of, I came, faw and overcame. Shake/peare. 
Herbs fudden flower’d, i 

Opening their various colours. one Ailton. 

2. Hafty; violent; rafh ; paffionate ; precipitate. Wot in ufe. 
{ grant him 

Sudlen, malicious, fimacking of ev’ry fin. 
Su/PDEN. 7. f. , : 
1. Any unexpedcied occurrence ; furprife. Not in ufe. 

Parents fhould mark the witty excufes of their children at 

fuddains and furprifals, rather than pamper them. TV otton. 
2. On or cf a SUDDEN, or upon a Sudden. Sooner than was cx- 
peéted ; without the natural or commonly accuftomed prepara- 
tives. 3 
Following the flyers at the very heels, 

With them he enters, who upon the Judden 

Clapt to their gates. Shake/peare. 

How art thou loft, how on a fudden loft ? Adilton. 
They keep thcir patients fo warm as almoft to {tie them, 

and all on a /udden the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

When you have a mind to leave your mafter, grow rude 

and faucy of a fudden, and beyond your ufual behaviour. Sift. 
Su'DDENLY. adu. [from /xndden.] In an unexpected manner; 
without preparation ; haftily. 

You fhall find three of your Argofics 


Shakefpeare. 


Are richly come to harbour /udden!y. Shake/p. 
If thou can’ft accufe, 
Do it without invention /uddenly. Shake/p. 


Tf elifion of the air made the found, the touch of the bell or 
ftring fhould not extinguifh fo /uddenly that motion. Bacon. 
‘To the pale foes they /uddenly draw near, 


And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 
She ftruck the warlike fpear into the ground, 

Which fprouting leaves did /addenly enclofe, 

And peaceful olives fhaded as they rofe. Dryden. 


Su’DpENNEsS. 2. f. [from /udden.] State of being fudden ; un- 
expected prefence ; manner of coming or happening unex- 
pectedly. 

All in the open hall amazed ftood, 
At fuddennefs of that unwary fight, 


And wond’red at his breathlefs hafly mood. Spenfer. 
He ipeedily run forward, counting his /uddenne/s his moft 
advantage that he might overtake the Englith. Spenfer. 


The rage of people is like that of the fea, which once 
breaking bounds, overflows a country with that /uddenne/s and 
violence as leaves no hopes of flying. Temple. 

SUDORI FICK. adj. [ fudorifique, tr. fudor and facio, Tat. ] Pro- 
voking or caufing fweat. 

Phyficians may do well when they provoke fweat in bed by 


bottles, with a decoction of /udorifick herbs in hot water. 
: Bacon. 
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Exhaling the moft liquid parts of the blood by fuderifick or 
watery evaporations brings it into a morbid ftate. Ar: ute. 
Supori’rick. 2. f. A medicine promoting fweat. 
As to fudsrificks, confider that the liquid which goes off by 
{weat is often the moft fubtile part of the blood. Arluthnot. 
Su’DoRoOU:. adj. [from /xedor, Latin.} Confifting of fweat. 
Befide the ftrigments and /xdorcus adiiecfions from mens 
hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the ufual decoétion 
thercof. Brown's Fulzar Erreurs. 
Suns. z. /. [from peovan, to fceth; whence yotden, saxon. } 
I. A lixivium of foap and water. on 
2. Lobe inthe Sups. A familiar phrafe for being in any difficulty. 
To Suk. v. a. [ furver, French.] - 
1. To profecute by law. 
If any Jue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke alfo. j AZattkew. 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 
Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for us, but he is itill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of all truc penitents, and /z:ng 


out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. Calarny. 
To Sue. v. 2. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 
Full little knoweft thou that haft not try’d, 
WVhat hell it is in /urmg long to bide. Spenfer. 
Jf me thou deign to ferve and fite, 
At thy command lo all thefe mountains be. Spenfer. 
When maidens sxe, 
Men give like gods. Shatke/peare. 


Wee were not born to /we but command. Shake/peare. 
Ambaffladors came unto’him as far as the mouth of the Eu- 


phrates, /uing unto him for peace. Kuelles. 
For this, this only favour let me fue, 
Refufe it not: but let my body have 
‘The laft retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden. 


Defpite not then, thatin our hands bear we 
Thefe holy boughs, and fxe with words of pray’r. Dryd-n. 
>T will never be too late, 


‘To fue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addi;on. 
“I he fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous flave, 
Now falt’ring /ucd, and threatning now did rave. Blackm. 
By adverfe deftiny conftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he /ves to you. Pepe. 


SU’ET. x. /. [ feet, an old French word, according to Skinner. } 

A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 
The fteatoma being /uet, yields not to efcaroticks. Z¥i/em. 
Su’etTy. aaj. (from fuet.] Contifting of fuet; refembling fuet. 
If the matter forming a wen, refembles fat or a fuety fub- 


ftance, it is called fteatoma. Sharp. 
ToSU’FFER. v. a. [ fuffero, Latin; fouffiir, French.) 
1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with fenfe of pain. 
A man of great wrath fhall /uffer punifhment. Prowcréds. 


A woman /uffered many things of phyficians, and fpent all 


fhe had. Alark. 
Obcdience impos’d, 
On penalty of death, and /uffering death. Ailton. 
2. To endure; to fupport; not to fink under. 
Our fpirit and f{trength entire 
Strongly to /uffer and fupport our pains. ATiltcr. 
3- To allow ; to permit; not to hinder. 
He wond’red that your Lordfhip 
Would ufer him to {pend his youth at home. Shake/p. 
Oft have I feen a hot o’erwcening cur, 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was withhcld : 
Who being /uffered, with the bear’s fell paw, 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shake/p. 
My duty cannot /uffer 
T?’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. Shakefp. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and nee nee finupon him. Lev. 
I fuffer them to enter and poflefs. Ailton. 


He that will /fuffer himfelf to be informed by obfervation, 

will find few figns of a foul accuftomed to much thinking in a 
new born child. y Seem 
4- To pafs through ; to be affected by. 


The air now mutt ufer change. Aidilton. 
Zo SUFFER. V. 7. 
I1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
My breaít [ arm to overcome by ufe: ing. Adi ton. 


Prudence and good breeding are in all ftations neceflary ; 

and moft young men jwffer in the want of them. Locke. 
2. To undergo punifhment. 
The father was firft condemned to ufer upon a day ap- 
pointed, and the fon afterwards the day following. Clarendon. 
He thus 
WV as fore’d to fuffer for himfelf and us! 
Feir to his father’s forrows with his crown. 
3- To be injured. 

Publick bulfinefs /uffers by private infirmities, and king- 
dorns fall into weakneffes by the difeafes or decays of thofe that 
manage then. Lemple. 

Su‘’FFERABLE. adj. [from /uffer.] “Tolerable ; fuch as may be 
endured. i 
t 


Dryden. 


S U F 


. Ie is fefferable in any to ufe what liberty they lift in their 
own writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and 
fenfe of others would appear a thanklefs office. YF otton. 
St'’rFERABLY. adv. [from /ufferable.] Tolerably; {@as tobe 
cndured. 
An infant Titan held fhe in her arms; 
Yet fufferably bright, the eye might bear 
“he ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 
Su’FFERANCE. 7. f. [from ufer, fouffrance, French.] 
x. Pain; inconvenience; mifery. 
He muft not only dic, 
Büt thy unkindnefs fhall the death draw out 


Addifon. 


To ling’ring /ufferance. Shake/peare. 
ow much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and fufferance, the examples of Sparta fhew. ocke. 


2. Patience; moderation. 
He thought t’have flain her in his fierce defpight, 
But hafty heat tempering with /uferance wile, 
He ftaid his hand. Spenfer. 
He hath given excellent /ufferance and vigoroufnefs to the 


Yufferers, arming them with ftrange courage. Taylor. 
And fhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the fuf rance of a tender friend. Orway. 


3. Toleration ; permiffion; not hindrance. 
In procefs of time, fomewhiles by /ufferance, and fome- 
whiles by fpecial leave and favour, they ereéted to themfelves 
oratories notin any fumptuous or ftately manner. Hocker. 
oít wretched man 
That to affections does the bridle lend ; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But foon through /ufferance grow to fearful end. Spenfer- 
Some villains of my court 
Are in confent and /“wfferance in this. Shakefpeare. 
Both gloried to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by theirown recover'd ftrength 5 
= Not by the Juf rance of fupernal pow’r. 
SUFFERER. z. f. [from /“ffer.] 
x. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 
This evil on the Philiftines is fall’n, 
The /efferers then will fcarce moleft us here, 


AT iton. 


From other hands we nced not much to fear. Ailton. 
And when his love was bounded in a few, 

‘That were unhappy that they might be true, 

Made you the fav’rite of his laft fad times, 

‘That is, a Juf rer in his fubjects crimes. Dryden. 


She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight 
of her hufband, but from the good luck fhe has had at cards; 
and if fhe has been a lofer, Lam doubly a /ufferer by it: fhe 
comes home out of humour, becaufe fhe has been throwing 
away my eftate. . Addijon. 

The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does not make fuch 
deep and lafting impreffions, as events of the fame nature in 
which we or our friends have been /afferers. Addifon. 

2. One who allows; one who permits. 
Su’FFERING. 2. f: [from szxfer.] Pain fuffered. 
Rejoice in my /“ferings for you. C}. i. 24- 
With what ftrength, what fteadinefs of mind, 

He triumphs in the midft of all his uf: rings ? Addifon. 

We may hope the sufferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the {cence of rebellion, will fe- 
cure from the like attempts. Addifon. 

It increafed the {mart of his prefent /xfferings to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Atterbury. 

Jo SUFFICE. v. n. [ fuffrre, French ; /uffcio, Latin.] To be 
enough; to be fufficient; to be equal to the cnd or purpofe. 

If thou afk me why» si ceth, my reafons are good. Shake/p. 

A ftrong and fucculent moifture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to /zffice the fprouting of the plant. Bacon. 

To recount almighty works 

WVhat words or tongue af feraph can /uffice, 

Or heart of man /“uffice to comprehend. Million. 

The indolency we have, /ufyeimg for our prefent happinefs, 
we defire not to venture the change: being content; and that 
is enough. Locke. 

He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longeft life agreeable ; and in {uch a courfe of piety, as /zf- 


ficed to make the moft fudden death fo alfo. ope. 
Jo SUFFICE. V. a. 
x. To afford; to fupply- 
Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn, ; 
Shall fhare my morning fong and evening vows. | Dryden: 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuged the fail ; 
The bellying canvas ftrutted with the pale. Dryden. 
2. To fatisfy. ; 
= Ifrael, fot it fuffice you of all your abominations. Ezek. 
Parched corn the did cat and was /uficed, and left. Ruth. 
Let it /uffice thee that thou know’ft us happy- Milton. 
When theherd ““gn’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the forcit lare. Dryden. 
He our conqueror left us this our ftrength, i 
Adilten. 


That we may fo /zfce his vengeful ire. 


SUFFOCA‘’TION. 7. f- 


S U F 


SUFFICIENCY. n. f. [ Jufifance, Fr. from fuficient.} 


1. State of being adequate to the end propofed. 
"Tis all mens office to {pcak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow- 
But no man’s virtue nor /ufficiency j 
To befo moral, when he thall endure 
is /ufficiency is fuch, that h > i : 
eae i dd te ae 5 e beftowsand poffeffes, his piony 
Zs S. peeanees for any purpofe. wes 
am not fo confident of my own /ufrefency illi 
ly to admit the counfel of Rey Se SEEMS» a ins E 
The bifhop, perhaps an Irifhman, being made jud Se 
that law, of the /x#fficiency of the miniiters, may diflike he 
Englifhman as unworthy. Spenfe z 
"Their penfioner De Wit wasa minifter of the iranan hs 


thority and /kficiency ever known in their {tat 
3. Competence; enough. s Temple. 
An elegant /uficiency, content. Thomfon 


4- Supply equal to want. 
The mott proper fubjects of difpute, are queftions 
£ Pl t 
very higheft importance, nor of the Biabeeit kind ; bine ellos 
the intermediate queftions between them: and there is a large 
Ste ciency of them in the {ciences. Wath 
5- it is ufed by Terznple for that conccit which makes a man think 
himfelf equal to things above him: and is commonly com- 
pounded with fe i 
Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. Tem 
SUFFA CIENT. ad. [ /uffijant, Fr. Jama. Lenn) ae 
1. Equal to any endor purpoie, enough ; competent; not deficient. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Afat 
: Ficaven yet retains : 
Number /ufficient to pofleis her realms. Milton 


Man is not jufficient of himfelf to his own happinefs. r 
It is /ufficient for me, if, by a difcourie Goaciethivee i nage 
the way, L fhal] have given occafion to others to cait about 
for new dilcoveries. Locke 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cufhion /uficient to make her a gown and petti- 
coat. - - Addifon. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitality ; and likewife to pa 
and fatisfy fuch dues belonging to the bifhop. DAA 
Seven months are a /“fficient time to correét vice in a pee 
hoo. _ , Swift. 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortunc or otherwife. 
fin faying he is a good man, underítand me, that he is fuf- 
jent. Shakefp. 
SUPEI O ENERE, adu. [from /ffcient.] Toa fufficient Jena 
enough. 
If Saligions did poffefs fincerely and {igi iently the hearts of all 
men, there would need be no otber reitraint from evil. AWooter. 
Seem I to thee /~fficiently polfefs’d 
Of happincis? Ailton. 
All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace /ufficiently 
moved to attend and aflent to them ; /uf/reientiy, but not irre- 
fiftibly ; for if all were irrefiftibly moved, all would embrace 
them, and if none were /uficiently moved, none would cem- 


brace them. Rogers. 
SUFFISANCE. n.f- [French.] Excefs; plenty. Obfolete. 
‘There him refts in riotous /nffi/ance 
Of all his gladfulnets and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 


To SUVFFOCATLE. v. a. [ feffoguer, Fr. fuffoco, Latin.) To 
choak by exclufion or interception of air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 


And let not hemp his windpipe /“ffocete. Shake/p. 
This chaos, when degree is /uffocate, ; 
Follows the choaking. Shakefpeare. 


Air but momentally remains on our bodies, only to re- 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, lelt being 
felf-heated again, it fhould /uffocate that part, it hafteth back 
the fame way it pafied. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A fwelling difcontent is apt to /ufocate and {trangle without 
paflage. Collier. 

All involv’d in fmoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny /“uffocated falls. Lhomfon. 
a uffocaticn, Fr. from /uffocate.] The act 

of choaking, the ftate of being choaked. 

Difeafes of {toppings and /uffocations are dangerous. Bacon. 

W hite confifts in an equal mixture of all the primitive co- 
lours, and black in a /-ffocation of all the rays of light. Cheyne. 

Mutfhrooms are beft correéted by vinegar; fome of them 
being poifonous, operate by /uffocation, in which the beft re- 
medy is wine or vinegar and falt, and vomiting as foon as 
poffible. Arbuthnot. 


Su‘ FFOCATIVE. ad. [from /«ffocate.] Having the power tochoak. 


From rain, after great frofts in the winter, glandulous tu- 
mours, and /ufficative catarrhs proceed. Arbuthnot. 


SU’FFRAGAN. 2./ [ /uffragant, Fr. fuffrazaneus, Latin.] A 


bifhop confidcred as fubjeét to his metropolitan. 
Suffragan bifhops fhall have more than one riding apparitor. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Becker, 


SUG 


Becket, archbifhop of Canterbury, infolently took upon 

him to declare five articles void, in his epiftle to his fz a 

. ale. 

w;Go'sFRAQATR.- u.n. [ fuffragor, Latin.] To vote with; 
to agree in voice with. 

No tradition could univerfally prevail, unlefs there were 
fome common congruity of fomewhat inherent in nature, 
which fuits and ye ates with it, and clofeth with it. a/c. 

Su 'FFRAGE. 2%. [ juffrage, Fr. /uffragium, Latin.] Vote; 
voice given in a controverted point. 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 
Only your /uffrages 1 will expect 


At the affemby for the chufing of confuls. Ben. Fohnfon. 


They would not abet by their /uf/rages or prefence the de- 
figns of thofe innovations. King Charles. 

The faireft of our ifland dare not commit their caufe 
againft you to the /uffrage of thofe who moft partially adore 
them. Addi fon. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beardlefs conful made againft the law, 
And join his /uffrage to the votes of Rome. Dryden. 


‘This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, is extremely 
agreeable, the ancients and moderns giving toei i. Alena 
unanimoufly herein. oodwarda. 

Laétantius and St. Auftin confirm by their /“f/frazge the ob- 
fervation made by the heathen writers. — Atterbury. 

SUFFRA’GINOUS. adj. [ /uffrago, Latin.] Belonging to the 
knee joint of beaftts. f 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not direétly back- 
ward, but laterally, and fomewhat inward ; but the hough or 

uffra, inous flexure behind, rather outward. Brown. 
st F UMIGA’ TION. “J: *_fuffumigation, French; /uffumigo, 
Latin.] Operation of fumes raifed by fire. 
If the matter be fo grofs as it yields not to remedies, it may 
_ be attempted by /uffumigation. Wifeman. 
SUFFU'MIGE. n. f. [ fuffumigo, Lat.] A medical fume. 

For external means, drying /ueffumiges or {moaks are pre- 
{cribed with good fuccefs ; rise J are ufually compofed out of 
frankincenfe, myrrh, and pitch. Tlarvey. 

To SUFFU SE. v. a. [ /uffufus, Latin.] To fpread over with 
fomething expanfible, as with a vapour or a tincture. 
Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 
And jealculy fuffusd with jaundice in her eyes. 
Te at recefs, 
When purple light fhall next /x7f/w/e the fkies, 
With me repair. 
Inftead of love-enliven’d cheeks, 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed, 
Suus d and glaring with untender fire. 
Surru’sIon. 2. f. [ /uffufion, French; from fugufe.) 
x. The aét of overfpreading with any thing. 
2. That which is fuffufed or fpread. 
A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim fufufion veil'd. 

The difk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 

His ball is with the fame /ufufion red. Dryden. 

‘To thofe that have the jaundice, or like /ufufron of eyes, 
obje&ts appear of that colour. ay- 

Suc. n.f- [ fuge, Latin, to fuck.] 

Many have fticking on them /ugs, or trout-lice, which is a 
kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and fticks 
clofe to him and fucks his moifture. Walton. 

SU’GAR. n.f- [ fucre, French; /faccharum, Latin. ] 
x. The native falt of the /fagar-cane, obtained by the expreffion 
and evaporation of its juice. uITICY 

All the blood of Zelmane’s body ftirred in her, as wine 


Dryden. 
F ia ape > 


T homfon. 


Adilton,. 


will do when /uger is haftily put into it. Sidneys 
Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
‘Their fubtile effence with the foul of wine, Crafhaw. 


A grocer in London gave for his rebus a /agar-loaf ftand- 
ing upon a flat fteeple. Peacham. 
"Ba ccharum candidum fhoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many flender fticks a-crofs a veflel of liquid /ugar. 
Gres Adufzeum. 
If the child muft have fagar-plums when he has a mind, 
gather than be out of humour; why, when he is grown up, 
muft he not be fatisfied too with wine? Locke. 
In a fugar-baker’s drying-room, where the air was heated, 
fifty-four degrees beyond that of a human body, a f{parrow 
died in two minutes. Arbuthnot. 
A piece of fome geniculated plant, feeming to be part of a 
fugar-cane. Woodward. 
z. Any thing proverbially fweet, 
Your fair difcourfe has been as fugar, 
Making the hard way {weet and delectable. 
3. A chymical dry chryftallization. 
Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, and four 
falt of vinegar, has in it a fweetnefs furpaffing that of com- 


mon fugar. Boyle. 
NE XLII. 


Shake/peare. 


S Ul 


Zo Su’GAR. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
Iı. To impregnate or feafon with fugar, 
Short thick fobs 
In panting murmurs, ftill’d out of her breaft, 
‘That ever-bubbling fpring, the fugar’d neft 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. 
2. To fweeten. : 
Theu would’ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, and never learn’d 
‘The icy precepts of refpeét, but followcd 
‘The /ugar’d game before thee. 
W ith devotion’s vifage, 
And pious actions, we do fugar o’er 
‘The devil himfelf. 
His glofing fire his errand daily faid, 
Ana (eee >d {peeches whifper’d in mine ear. 
Who cafts out threats, no man deceives, 
But flatt’ry ftill in /ugar’d words betrays, 
And poifon in high tafted meats conveys. Denbharn. 
Su’GGaARY. adj. [from fugar.] Sweet; tafting of fugar. 
With the fugg’ry {weet thereof allure 
Chafte ladies ears to phantafies impure. 
Fo SU’GGEST.. v.a. 
French: } 
I1. Io hint; to intimate; to infinuate good or ill; to tell pri- 
vately. 


Craf-kaun. 


Shake/peares 


Shake/peare. 
Fairfax. 


Stenfer. 
[ fugger-, fuggefinm, Latin; /uggerer, 


Are you not afham’d ? 

What fpirit fuggc/ts this imagination ? Shikefpeare- 

I could never have fuffered preater calamities, by denying 
to fign that juftice my confcience f/uggr/ted to me. K. Charles. 

Thefe Romifh cafuifts fpeak peace to the confciences of 
men, by /ugge/ting fomething to them, which fhall fatisfy their 
minds, notwichftanding a known, aétual, avowed continuance 
of their fins. South. 

Some ideas make.themfelves way, and are fuggejted to the 
mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflexion. Locke. 

Refleét upon the different ftate of the mind in thinkings 
which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and dreaming, na- 
turally enough /z2g¢/?. Locke. 

Search for fome thoughts thy own /ugge/ting mind, 
And others dictated by heav’naly pow’rs; 


Shall rife fpontanhcous. Pepe: 
This the feeling heart 
_ Wou’d naturally /uggeft. Thomfons 
2. To feduce; todraw to ill byinfinuation. Out of ufe. 
W hen devils will their blackeft fins put on, 
‘They do {uss at firft with heav’nly fhows. Shake{p- 
Knowing that tender youth is foon /agge/ted, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shake/peare. 


3- To inform fecretly. Out of ufe. 
We muft fygge/t the people, in what hatred 
He ftill hath held them, that to’s pow’r he would 
Have made them mules. Shake/deare. 
SUGGE’STION. 2. f. [ /uggeftion, Fr. from LES 1 Private 
hint; intimation; infinuation ; fecret notification. 
It allayeth all bafe and earthly cogitations, banifheth and 
driveth away thofe evil fecret fagge/tions which our invifible 


enemy is always apt to minifter. _ flookers 
met lord Bigot and lord Salifbury, 

And other more, going to feek the grave 

Of Arthur, who, they fay, is kill’d to-night 

On your i Shakefpeare. 

e was aman 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever rankin 

Himfelf with princes: one that by /ugge/tion 

‘Tied all the kingdom. Shakefpeare. 


‘The native and untaught /ugg-/tions of inquifitive chil- 


dren. Locke. 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the /uzge/tion of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 


To Su’GGILATE. V. a. [ fuggillo, Latin.] To beat black and 
blue; to make livid by ‘a bruifce. 
The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and remained 


Juggilated long after. ijeman. 
SU’'ICIDE. 2. f. [Juicidium, Latin.] Self-murder; the horrid 

crime of deftroying one’s felf. 
Child of defpair, and /uicide my name. Savage. 


To be cut off by the fword of injured fricndfhip is the moft 

dreadful of all deaths, next to /uicide-. Clariffa. 

SUILLAGE. n. f- [ foutllage, French.] Drain of filth. Ob- 
folete. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the work, fome Italians dig wells and cifterns, and other 
conveyances for the /ui//age of the houfe. Wotton. 

Su’inc. n.f: [This word feems to come from fuer, to {weats 
French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.) The a&t of foaking 
through any thing. 

Note the percolation or /“ing of the verjuice through the 
wood; for verjuice of itfelf would never have pafied through 


the wood. Baconi 
ji 25 Q SUIT, 


SUI 


SUIT. r.f. [ fu‘te, French. ] 
1. A fet; a number or thinzs correfpondent one to the other. 
Wee, cre the day, two fuits of armour foughr, 
NWhich borne bcfore him, on his {teed he brought. Dryden. 
2. Clozths made one part to anfwer another. j , 

NV hat a beard of the gencral’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming bortles and ale-wath’d wits, is 
wonderful. Shake/peare. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit 3 i 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beit conceit. Donne. 

His majefty was fupplicd with three thoufand /#/ts of cloaths, 
with good proportions of fhoes and ftockings. Clarendon. 

3- Confecution ; ferics; regular order. ; 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind and fuite of wea- 
thers comes about again; as great froft, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, furmmers with little heat ; and they 
call ic the prime. Bacon. 

4. Out of Surrs. Having no correfpondcnce. A metaphor, Í 
fuppofe, from cards. 
Wear this for me; one cut of furts with fortune, 
That would give more, but that ber hand lacks means. Shak. 
5. [Sxuite, French.] Retinue; company. Obfolecte. 

Plexirtus’s ill-led life, ànd worte gotten honour, fhould have 
tumbled together to deftruétion, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and Telenor, with fifty in their /xite, to his defence. Sidney. 

6. [From Tə Sue.] A petition; an addrefs of cntreaty. 
Mine ears againft your /zits are ftronger than 


Your gates againft my force. Shakefpeare- 
She gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe; 
And then dreams be of fmelling out a fuit. Shake/peare. 


Had I a fait to Mr. Shallow, 1 would humour his men with 

the imputation of being near thcir matter. Shake/f care. 

Many fhall make fuit unto thee. ‘Fob xi. 19- 
My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon’d with love to fee or to be feen; 

I had no fuit there, nor new fuit to fhew, 


Yet went to court. Donne. 
7. Courtfhip. 
He that hath the fleerage of my courfe, 
Direét my fit. Shake/peare. 


Their determinations are to return tq their home, and to 
trouble you with no more fit, unlefs you may be won by 
fome other fort than your father’s impofition. Shakeff care. 

8. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit 5 profecution. 
High amongft all knights haft hung thy fhield, 
Thenceforth the fuit of earthly conquett fhoone, 
And wath thy hands from guilt of bloody field. Spenfer. 

o. [In law.] Suit is fometimes put for the inftance of a caufe, 
and fomctimes for the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. Aye. 

All that had any fuits in law came unto them. Sujanna. 

Wears are /uwits of appeal to the tribunal of God's juftice, 
where there are no fuperiors on earth to determine the caufe. 

| Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 


Involve not thyfelf in the fats and parties of great per- 


fonages. Taylor. 
To Alibech a'one refer your fuit, 
And let his fentence finifh your difpute. Dryden. 


John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his fuit would 
not laft above a year, and that before that*time he would be 
in quict poflefion of his bufinefs. Arbuthnot, 

To Suit. v. a.'[(from the noun.) 
1. To fit; to adapt to fomething elfe. 

Suit the a@tion to the word, the word to the action, with 
this fpecial obfervance, that you o’erftep not the modcity of 
nature. Shake/peare. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are fo /dited to their different educations and humours, that 


each would be improper in any other. Dryden. 
2. Tobe fitted to; to become. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 
Ill faites his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden. 
Mer purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmovth fhoulders, and fo /wts her face. Dryden. 


If different fcéts fhould pive us a lift of thofe innate practi- 
cal principles, they would fet down only fuch as /uited their 
diftinét hypothcfes. Locke. 

Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 
Which /uits a fong of piety and thec. Prior. 
3. To drefs; to clothe. 
Such a Scbaftianm was my brother too, 

So went he /uiled to his watry tomb: 

If fpirits can allume both form and fuit, 

You come to fright us. 

Be better fuited ; 
Thefe weeds are memories of thofe misfortunes : 
1 pr’ythee put them off to worfer hours. Shakefpeare. 
Pll difrobe me 
Of thefe Italian weeds, and /uit myfelf 
As do’s a Briton peafant. 


Shake/peare. 


Siake/peare. 


S U i 


To Suir. ven. To azree; to accor, 
The one intenfe, the other fill remis, 
Cannot well /zit with cither; but ivon prove 


“I cJious alike. Astitin 
‘Ihe place itfelf was uiting to his care, 

Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. Dryden. 
Pity does with a noble nature fuit. Lor3der. 
Conftraint does ill with love and be uty /x7?. Dryden, 


T his he fays, becaufe it uits w.th his hypothefis, but proves 
it not. Locke. 
r Give me not an office 
That /uits with me fo ill; thou know'ft my temper. 4.-dif- 
Sul’ TABLE. adj. [from fuit.] Fitting; according with; agrce- 
able to. 
Through all thofe miferics, in both there appeared a kind 
of noblenefs not /u/table to that «fiction. Si. ney. 
What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of God that òo- 
lomon his fon fhould perform, in manner /uiteuble to their pre- 
fent and ancient ftate. Foker. 
To folemn 2éts of royalty and juftice, their /uit+é'e orna- 
ments are a beauty ; are they only in religion a ftain ? Looker, 
It is very fuitable to the principles of the Roman church; 
for why fhould not their fcience as well as fervice be in an un- 
known tongue? Tiil:tfon. 
As the bleffings of God upon his honeft induftry had been 
great, fo he was not without intentions of making /urtulle re- 


turns in aéts of charity. Att. rbury, 
Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and ftill 
Appears more decent, as more fuitalle ; 
A vile conceit in pompous words exprefs’d, 
Is like a clown in regal purple drefs’d. Pope. 


SurYTABLENESs. 7./. [from /uitabl:.]_ Fitnefs; agrecablenefs. 
In words and ftyles, /uitablenc/s makes them acceptable and 
effective. Glanville. 
With ordirfary minds, it is the /uitablene/s, not the evidence 
of a truth that makes it to be yielded to 3 and ir is feldom that 
any thing praétically convinces a man that does not pleafe him 
firít. South. 
He creates thofe fympathies and /zitatleneffes of nature that 
are the foundation of all true friendfhip, and by his providence 
. brings perfons fo afteGied together. South. 
Confider the laws themfelves, and their /uiteb/enc/s or un- 
fuitablenefs to thofe to whom they are given. Tillotfon. 
Sur’TaABLy. adv. [from fuitable.] Agreeably ; according to. 
Whhofoever fpeaks upon a certain occafion may take any 
text fuitable thereto; and ought to fpeak /uitab/y to that 
text. South, 
Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 
We fuitably o’er ftinking ftables place. Dryden. 
Suit Covenant. [In law.] Is where the anceftor of one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fue at his 
court. Bate. 
Svir Court. [In law.] Is the court in which tenants cwe at- 
tendance to their lord. . Baile. 
Suit Service. [In law.] Attendance which tenants owc to the 
court of their lord. Bailey. 
II r ER. . 
Sor TER. bn. J [irom frit) 
r. One that fues; a petitioner; a fupplicant. 
As humility is in szfters a decent virtuc, fo the teftification 
thereof, by fuch effectual acknowledgments, not only argueth 
a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and majefty 
before whom we ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankfulnefs. Hook. 
She hath been a fuitor to me for her brother, 


Cut off by courfe of juftice. Shake/peare. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of /uitors at court to mourn. Donne. 
Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the a of 
acon. 


fuitors alfo from offering. 
Yet their port 
Not of mean fairors; nor important lefs 
Sceem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reftore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the fhrine 


Of Themis ftood devout. ` Adritin. 
I challenge nothing ; 

But I’m an humble /aitor for thefe prifoners. sao 

owe. 


My lord, I come an humble /uitor to you. 
2. A woer; one who courts a miftrefs. 

I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart; 

for truly I love none. 
A dear happinefs to women! they would elfe have 
been troubled with a pernicious /uiror. Shakefpeare. 
He paffed a year at Goodby under the counfels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a fuiter at London to fir Roger Afhton’s 





daughter. EP ctton. 
By many /aitors fought, fhe mocks thcir pains, 
And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. Dryden. 
He dréw his feat, familiar, to her fide, 
Far from the /witor train, a brutal crowd. Pape. 


Su l’TRESS- 


SUL 


Sur tRESS. 2. /. [from fuiter.] A female fuppticant. 
"I were pity . 
That could refute a boon to fuch a fvitre/s 3 
Y’ have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 
SUV'LCATED. adj. { fe’cus, Latin.] Furrowed. 

All are much chopp-d and /#z/eated by their having Tain 
expofed on the top of the clay to the weather, and to the 
erofion of the vicriolick matter mixed amongit the clay. 

TF codward. 
Soir. 2.f A plough. Ainfworth. 
SU°LLEN. «dj. [Of this word the etymology is obicure.] 
r. C:loomily angry; fluzgifhly difcontented. 

Wilmot continued {till /u/len and perverfe, ard every day 
grew more infolent. Clarend:n. 

A man in a jail is fulen and out of humour at his firft com- 


Rowe. 


ing in- L’£ffranze. 
Fure’d by my pride, I my concern fupprefs’d 5 
Preten:ied deers neta and with of reft; ¢ 
And /u//en I forfook th’ imperfecé feaft. Prior. 


If we fit down fullen and inactive, in expectation that God 


fhould do ul , we fhall find ourfelves miferably deceived. Raz. 
2. Mifchievous; malignant. 
Such fallen pianet- at my birth did fhine, 
They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden. 


The filler fiend her founding wings difplay’d, 
Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether ihade. Dryd. 
3. Intraétable ; obftinate. 
Things are as fellen as we are, ånd will be what they are, 


whatever we think of them. Tilletfon. 
4- Gloomy; dark; cloudy; difmal. 
W hy are thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth, 
Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight? Shake/p. 


Night with her futvn wings to double fhade, 
‘The defart fowls tn their clay nefts were couch’d, 
And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 
A eglimpfe.of moon-fhine, ftreak’d with red; 
A fhuffied, /aller, and uncertain light, 
‘That dances through the clouds, and fhuts again. 
No cheerful breeze this /z//ex region knows; 
; The dreaded Eaft is all the wind that blows. 
g. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And fullen prefage of your own decay: 
Su’LLENLY. adv. [from /ullen.] Gloomi 
tractably. l 
To fay they are framed without the affiftance of fome prin- 
ciple that has wifdom in it, and that they come to pafs 
from chance, is /ul/en‘y to affert a thing becaufe we will affert 
it. Alore. 
He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in victory before: 
He fullenly reply’d, he could not make 


Milt. 


Dryden. 
Pepe.. 


Shakefpeare. 


3; malignantly ; in- 


T hefe offers now. Dryden, 
The gen’ral mends his weary pace, 
And f/ullenly to his revenge he fails; 
` So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 


Su’LLeENnNESS. 7. f. [from /allen.] Gloominefs; morofenefs ; 
fluggifh anger; malignity ; intractability: 

peech being as rare as precious, her filence without /z//en- 

- nefs, her modcity without affectation, and her fhamefaftnefs 


without ignorance. Sidney. 
To fit fallennefs, 
He to another key his ftile doth drefs. Donne. 


In thofe vernal feafons, when the air is calm and pleafanr, 

. it were an injury and f/allennefs againft mature not to go out, 
and fee her riches. . Dies 
Quit not the world out of any hypocrify, /ullennefs, or 
fuperftition, but`out of a fincere love of true knowledge and 


virtuc. Adore. 


With thefe comforts about me, and /ullennef/s enough to ufe 


no remedy, monfieur Zulichem came to fee me. Temple. 
Su’_tcens. 2. /. [ Withouc fingular.] Morofe temper; gloomi- 
nefs of mind. A burlefque word. 
Let them die that age, and /ullens have. Shake/peare. 
Su’LLiAGeE. 2. f. [from /4//4y.] Pollution; filth; ftain of dirt; 
foulnefs. 

Require it to make fome reftitution to his neighbour for 
what it has detraéted from it, by. wiping off that /ufliage it has 
caft upon his fame. Government of the Tongue. 

Calumniate floutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome /z/- 
liage behind. Decay of Picty. 

To SU'LLY. vw. a. [ fouiller, French.] To foil; to tarnifh; to 
dirt; to-fpor. 


Silvering will /«//y and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 

And ftatues /u//y'd yet with facrilegious fmoke. Roefcommon. 

` He’s dead, whofe love had /w/ly’d all your reign, 

And made you emprefs of the world in vain. Dryden. 
. Lab’ring years fhall weep their deftin’d race, 

Charg’d with ill omens, /ully’d with difgrace. Prior. 


SUM 


Let there be no fpots to July the brightnefs of this folem=- 
hity. Atterbury. 
Ye walkets too, that youthful colours wears 
Three fùllying trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimincy-fweeper fkulks along, 
And marks with footy ftains the heedlefs throng. 
Su’try. 2. /. [from the verb.] Soil; tarnifh; fpor. 
You laying thefe light /u//ies on my fon, 
As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th” working. Shakefp- 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks throughilittle fpots 


Gay. 


and /u/lies in his reputation. Add: fon. 
SULPHUR. n.f- jLatin.] Brimftone. 
In his womb was hid merallick ore, 
The work of falphur. . MA 'lton. 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter with the foffil and fale. Woodward. 
Thence nitre, /uiphur, and the fiery fteam 
Of fac bicumen. Lhomfon. 


SULPHUWREOUS. ? adj. [ fulphureus, Latin.] Made of brim- 
SU’LPHUROUS. tone; having the qualities of brimftohe; 
nania <. fulphur; impregnated with fulphur. 
hour is almoft come, 


When I to felphzrous and tormenting flames 
Muft render up myfelf. sc oid 
Dart and javelin, ftones and /u/phurous fire. E for. 


Is not the rena and vigour of the ation between light 
and /ulphurecus bodies, obferved above, one reafon why Tet 
phureous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehe- 


j aa other bodies do? New tor. 
he fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink, 
Her fnakes unty’d /z/phureous waters drink. Pope. 
No T a ac set glooms 
Swell’d in the fky, and fent the lightning forth. Thomfon. 


SULPHU’‘REOUSNESS. 7. f> [from /{«lphurcous.] “The ftate of 
being fulphureous. 
Su’LPHURWORT. 2./. The fame with HOGSFENEL. 
Su“LPHURY. adj. [from /uéphur.] Partaking of fulphur. 
SU’LTAN. 2. / [Arabick. “1 he*’Turkifh emperor. 
By this {cimitar, 


‘That won three fields of /ultan Solyman. Shake/peare. 
SU'/LTANA. a. f. (from /ultan.] The queen of an Eaftern 
SU'LTANESS. emperour. 

‘Turn the /e/tana’s chambermaid. Cleaveland. 
Lay the tow’ring fultanefs afide. Irenes 


Su’LTANRY. 7. /. [from /w/tan.] An Eaftern empire. 

I affirm the fame of the /u/tanry of the Mamalukes, where 
flaves, bought for money, and of unknown defcent, reigned 
over families of freemen. i Bacon. 

SO'LTRINESS. 7. /. [from fultry.] The ftate of being fultry 3 
clofe and cloudy heat. 

SULTRY. adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupted 
from /fulphury, or fweltry.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and clofe; hot and cloudy. : 


It is very fultry and hot. Shakefpeares 
The fultry bréath ` 
Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of deáth. Sandys. 
Such as born beneath the burning fky, 
And /aitry fan betwixt the tropicks lie. Dryden. 
i ur foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lybia’s /ultry defarts. Addifon. 


Then would /W/try heats and a burning air have fcorched 
and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houfes 
or dens. Cheyne. 

SUM. n.f: [ Jumma, Latin; fomme, French. ] 
x. The whole of any thing; many particulars aparegated to a total. 

We may as well conclude fo of every fentence, as of the 
whole /um and body thereof. FIocker. 

How precioùs are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
is the fum of them. Pf. cxxxix. 17. 

Th’ Almighty Father, where he fits 

Shrin’d in his fan&tuary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on the /um of things, forefeen 


‘This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Million. 
Such and no lefs is he, on whom depénds 
The /fum of things. . Dryden. 
Weighing the um of things with wife forecaft, i 
Solicitous of publick good. Philips. 
2. Quantity of money. 
I did fend to you 
For certain fums of gold, which you dehy’d me. Shake/p. 


Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 

As ample /ums as Rome in Cæfar’s days. C. Arbuthnot. 

3. [Scmme, Fr.] Compendium; abridgment; the whole abftracted. 
This, in effeet, is. the /um and fubftance of that which they 
bring by way of oppofition againft thofe orders, which we 
have common with the chutch of Rome. flooker. 
They replenifhed the hearts'of the neareft unto them with 
words of memorable confolation, {ttengthened men in the 
fear of God, gave them wholfome inftructions of life, and 
confirmed them in true religion: in /wm, they taught the 
world no lefs virtuoufly how to die, than they had done before 


h to live. ooker. 
ow to irfve Th s 


SUM 


"This having learn’d, thou haft attain’d the /um 


Of wifdom. Milton. 


fum, no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer: 


In 
than myfelf. | Dryden. 
i Thy fum of duty let two words contain 5 
Be humble, and be juft. Prior. 
In fum, the Gofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes every 
virtue to our‘condu&t, and forbids every fin. Rogers. 
4- The amount; the refult of reafoning or computation. . 
I appgal to the readers, whether the fum-of what I have faid 
be not tarts. Tillotforn. 
s. Height; completion. 
‘Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 


My ftory to the /um of earthly blifs, 
Which I enjoy. Ailton. 
' In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, and the 
fum of our well-being, lies. L’ Eftrange. 


Jo Sum. -v. a. [ fommer, French; from the noun. ] : 
x. To compute; to colle& particulars into a total; to caft up. 
It*has 2p emphatical. 
z You caft th’ event of war, . 
And fummt’d th? account of chance. Shakefpeare. 
‘The high prieft may fum the filver brought“in. 2 Kings xxii. 
In facknefs time will fem longer without a clock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather /um up the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 
He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de- 
rid upon, mhay as well undertake to count the fands, or fum 
up infinity: A Ve ; South. 
z. To comprife; to comprehend; to colleét into a narrow 
compatgs. 
So lovely fair! 
‘That what feem/’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her /fumm’d up, in her contain’d. Milion. 
To conclude, by fumming up what I would fay concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following paper 
I fhall not deny thar I pretended not to write an accurate trea- 
tife of colours, but an’ occafional efflay. Boyle. 
Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words /ums up the 


moral of this fable. L Eftrange. 
This Aclas' muft our finking ftate uphold 5 
In council cool, but in performance bold: 
He fums their virtues in himfelf alone, 
And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon. Dryden: 
i A fine evidence fimm d up among you ! Dryden. 
3. [In falċonry.] To bave feathers full grown. ; 
À With profperous wing full Jumm d. Milton. 


Su/MACH-TREE. w [ fumach, French.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves in a circular order, in form 
of arofe; from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a veflel, containing one feed: the flowers grow 
iri bunches, and the leaves either winged or have three lobes. 
The flowers are ufed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 

_in America. Miller. i 
BU MLESS. adj. [from fum.] Not to be computed. © 
Make his- chronicle as rich. with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 


With funker wreck and /um/e/s treafuries. a TAi 
A fumlefs journey of incorporeal fpeed. Tilton. 
Above, beneath, around the palace fhipes, 

The /um/e/s treafure óf exhaufted mines. Pope. 


Su’MMARILY¥. adv. [from fummary ] Briefly; the fhorteft way. 
The decalogue of Mofes declareth /umimarily thofe things 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatfoever 
we fhould requeft or defire. looker. 
"While we labour for thefe demonftrations out of Scripture, 
and do /ummarily declare the things which many ways have 
been fpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think 
my fpeech tedious. Ficoker. 
en the parties proceed ummarily, and they chufe the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is made plenary. 4yiffe. 


J 


Su’MMARY. adj. [ Jommaire, French; from fum.] Short; brief; 
compendious. 
‘The judge 


Dire&ted them to mind their brief, 
Nor fpend their time to fhew their reading, 
She’d have a ummary procee ing, Swif?. 
Su’MMARY. al gT the adj.] ompendium,; abridgment. 
We are enfore’d from our moft quiet fphere 
By the rough torrent of occafion ; 
And have the ummary of all-our griefs, 
When time fhall ferve, to fhéw in articles. Shakefpeare. 
that comprehenfive ummary of our duty to God, there is 
_no exprefs mention thereof. Rogers. 
SU MER. 2. f- [rumen Saxon; /omer, Dutch.] 
¥. The feafdn in which the fun arrives at the hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 
And, after Summer, evermore fucceeds 
he barren Winter with his nipping cold, 


Shake/peare. 
Can’t fuch things be, 
And overcome us like a Summer’s cloud, 
Without our f{pecial wonder ? Shakg/peare. 


SU M 


Two hundred lbaves of bread, and an hundred bunches of 
raifins, and an hundred of Summer fruits. 2 Sa. xvi: 
He was fitting in a Summer parlour. Judg. iii-z0, 
In all the liveries deck’d of Summer’s pride. Sites. 
‘They marl and fow it with wheat, giving it a Summer fal» 


lowing firft, and next year fow it with peafe. Mortimer. 
Dry weather is beft for moft Summer corn. ortimer. 
- The dazzling roofs, 
Refplendent as the blaze of Summer noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon, Pope. 
Child of the fun, 
See fultry Summer comes. Thomfon, 


2. [Trabs fummaria.] “The principal beam of a floor. 
Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better trufted 
in crofs and tranfverfe works for /fummers, or girders, or bind- 
ing beams. Vatton. 
Then enter’d fin, and with that fycamore, 
Whofe leaves firft fhelcer’d man from drought and dew, 
Working and winding flily evermore, 
‘The inward walls and /emmers cleft and tore; 
But grace fhor’d thefe, and cut that as it grew. FIerbert. 
To SU'MMER. vV. z. [from the noun.] To pafs the Summer. 
T he fowls fhall /J4mmer upon them, and all the beafts fhall 
winter upon them. Jf: xviii. 6: 
To Su’MMER. v.a. To keep warm. ? 
Maids well ;uwmmered, and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 


tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. Shakefp. 
Su’n:MERHOUSE. 7: /: [from Summer and houfe.] An: apart- 
ment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 
I'd rather live 
With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any /ummerhoufe in Chriften :om. Shake/fpeare, 


With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a fummcerhoufe, that knows no fhade. P ope. 
‘There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Speétators, fuch 
“a reverence of things facred, fo many valuable remarks for 
our conduét in life, that they are not improper to lie in par- 
lours or fummerhoufes, to entertain our thoughts in any mo- 
. ments of leifure. ° Pats. 
Su’/mMMERSAULT. 22. f/f. [_/feubrefault, French. Somerfet is æ 
Su’MMERSET. corruption. A high leap in which the 

heels are thrown over the head. 
Some do the /immer/fault, 
“And o'er the bar like tumblers vault. Fdtudibras. 
Frogs are obferved to ufe divers /ummerfaults. Walton. 
‘The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: I have feen 
him do the fumzmerfet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Gu. ivers Travels. 
Su’mmit. n.f. [ fummitas, Lat] The top; the utmoft height. 

: Havel faln or no? ò: 
— From the dread fummnit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 


Cannot be feen or heard. Shake/peare. 
fEtna’s heat, that makes the /ummit glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. Swift. 


To SU’/MMON. ù. a. [femmoneo, Latin.] 
x. Iocall with authority; to admonifh to appear; to cite. 
Catefby, found lord Haftings, 

And ummon him to-morrow to the "lower: Shakefpecre. 
The courfe of method /“:mmoneth me to difcourfe of the in- 
habitants. z Carew. 

i The tirfan is affifted by the governour of the city, where 
the feaft is celebrated, and all the perfons of ‘both fexes are 


Jfummoned to attend. Bacon. 
Rely on what thou haft of virtue, ummon all. Jfilton: 
Nor trumpets ummon him to war, 
Wor drums difturb his morning fleep. Dryden, 


Love, duty, fafety, /“mmen us away 5 
Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 
2. To excite; to call-up; toraife. With up emphatieal. 
' When the blat of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, /wmmon up the blood. Shake/peare; 
Su’MMONER. 2. f. [from fummon.] One who cites; one who 
furmmons. 
Clofe pent-up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe eray gy" easg tered grace. Shakefpeare. 
Su’mmons. 2. /. [fromthe verb.] A call of authority ; admo- 
_ nition to appear; citation. 
What are you? 
Your name, your quality, and why you anfwer 
This prefent /ummons ? ` Shakefpeare. 
He fent to fummon the feditious,, and to offer pardon ; but. 


neither fummons nor pardon was any thing regarded. fiayw.. 
‘The fons of light 
Hafted, reforting to the /ummons high, : 
And took their feats. Milton: 


Strike your fails at /usmmons, or prepare 
To prove the laft extremities of war. Dryden. 
Su’mMpTeER. 2./. [ fommier, French; /fomaro, Italian.] A horife' 
that carries the cloaths or furniture. 
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Return with her! af 

Perfuade me rather to be a fave and fumpter 
To this detefted groom. Shake/p. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather’d fates among the mules and /umpters fent. Dry. 

Two f/umpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 
Adertimer’s Flufband' y. 
ron. 2. f- [from /uwmptus, Latin.] The act of taking. 
SuM The yee of the my fteries does all in a e a 
j n Ay'Or- 
cei AR adj. [/umptuarius, Latin.] Relating to ex- 
ence ; regulating the coft of life. 

To remove that material caufe of fedition, which is want 
and poverty in the eftate, ferveth the opening and well 
balancing of trade, the banifhing of idlenefs, the reprefiing 


f wafte and excefs by /umnptuary laws. Bacon. 
SUMPTUO'SITY. n.f- [from /umptuous.] Expenfivenefs ; coft- 
. (s. 
lingro added /umptuofty, invented jewels of gold and ftone, and 
fome engines for the war. Raleigh. 


SUMPTUOUS. adj. [ fuemptucfus, from fumptus, Lat.] Coft- 
ly ; expenfive 5 fplendid. . 

We fee how moit Chriftians ftood then affected, how joy- 

ful they were to behold the /umptuous ftatelinefs of houfes 


built unto God’s glory. -> Hooker. 
We are too magnificent and /x:nptuous in our tables and 
attendance. F. Atterbury. 


SuU'MPTUOUSLY. adv. [from /“mptuous.] Expenfively 5 with 
at coft. ' 
dig This monument five hundred years hath ftood, 
Which I have /urm:ptuovfly re-edified. Sbažefp- 
Ethelwold, bifhop of Wiinchefter, in a famine, fold all the 
rich veflels and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread ; and faid, there was no reafon that the dead tem- 
ples of God fhould be /umptuoufly furnifhed, and the living 


temples fuffer penury- ; Bacon. 

A good employment will make you live tolerably in Lon- 

don, or fumptustfiy here. Swift. 

Su'MPTUOUSNESsS. 7. f. [from fumptuous.] Expenfiveneis 5 
coftlinefs. : 

I will not fall out with thofe that can reconcile /umptucu/- 

‘mefs and charity: B -yle. 


SUN. z. f- [ Junno, Gothick; yunna, yunne, Saxon; fon, Dut. ] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, ; 
Wor ftorms do turn ? ; Sidney. 
Bid her fteal into the pleached bow ’r, 
W herc honyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 
Forbid the funto enter, Shake/peare. 
"Though there be but one fun exifting in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abftracted, fo that more fubftances might each 
agree in it, it is as much a fort as if there were as many funs 


as there are ftars. : ocke. 
2. A funny place; a place eminently warmed by the fun. 
‘This place has choice of fun and fhade. Ailton. 


3. Any thing eminently {plendid. 
L will never confent to.put out the fun of fovereignty to 
pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. King Charles. 
4. Under the SUN. In this world. A proverbial expreffion. 
There is no new thing under the fun. ccl. 
To SUN. v. a. [from the noun.] Toinfolate ; to expofe to the 
fun; to warm in the fun. 
‘The cry to fhady delve him brought at laft, 


Where Mammon earft did /xz his tréafury. Spenfer. 
W hat aim’it thou at? delicious fare ; 
And then to /um thyfelf in open air. Dryden. 


Su’NBEAM. 2. f- [jun and beam.] Ray of the fun. 
The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 


Vanifh'd in the /uiteams. Shake/p. 
Gliding through the cv’n : 
Ona f/unbeam. Adilton. 


There was a God, a being diftinét from this vifible world ; 
‘and this was a truth wrote with a /usbeam, legible to all man- 
kind, and received by univerfal confent. South. 
Su’NBEAT. part. adj. (| fun and beat.] Shone on by the fun, 
Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 


His faméeat waters by fo long a way- D: yden. 
Su’neriGut. adj. [sun and bright.] Refembling the fun in 
brightnefs. 


Gathering up himfelf out of the mire, 

With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 

Upon:his fuxbright fhiecld. Spenfer. 
Now would I have thce to my tutor: 

How and which way I may beilow mytelf, 

To be regarded in her ;umbrizghi eye. Shakefpeare. 

High inthe midft, exalted as a sod, 

Th’ apoftate in his frmbrizht chariot fat, 

Idol of majefty divine! incl«as’d - ; 

With faming cherubims, and golden fhields. Ailton. 
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SUNBU'RNING. 2. {. [ fun and burning.-] The effect of the fur 
upon the face. 
If thou can’ft love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whofe 
face is not worth /unéurning, let thine eye be thy cook. 


Shake/fpeare. 
The heat of the fun may darken the colour of the fkin, 
which we call funturning. Boyle. 


SU'NBURNT. participial adj. [Jun and Surnt.] Tanned; dif- 
coloured by the fun. 


Where fuch radiant lights have fhone, 
INo wonder if her cheeks be grown ¢ 
Sunturnt with luftre of her own. Cleaveland. 
Sunlurnt and fwarthy though fhe be, 
She’ll fire for W imter nights provide. Dryden. 


How many nations of the /funmburnt foil 
Does Niger blefs? how many drink the Nile? Bélackmore. 
One of them, older and more fanburnt than the reft, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. Addifon. 
EU NEA: part. adj. [ fen and clad.] Clothed in radiance ; 
. bright. 
Su’npay. 2. f. [fun and day.] The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun; the firft day of the weck; the Chriftian fabbarh. 
If thou wilt needs thruft thy neck into a yoke, wear the 


print of it, and figh away Sundays. Shakefp. 

An’ fhe were not kin to me, fhe would be as fair on Friday 

as Helen is on Sunday. Shake/p. 
At prime they enter’d on the Sunday morn ; 

Rich tap’ftry fpread the ftreets. Dryden. 


To SUNDER. V. a. [yynBmian, Saxon.] To part; to feparate ; 
to divide 
Vexation almoft ftops my breath, 
‘That fund: ed friends greet in the hour of death. Shake/p. 
It is fundred from the main land by a fandy plain. Carew. 
She that fhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had al! magnetick force alonc, 
To draw and faften /umdred parts in onc. Donne. 
. A fundred clock is. piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 


Repolifh’d, without error then to ftand. Dinne. 
When both the chiefs are /under’d from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Dryden. 
‘Th’ enormous weight was caft, 
Which Crantor’s body /umder’d at the waift. Dryden. 


Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood, 
Whom heav’n endu’d with principles of blood, 
He wifely Jundred from the reft, to yell 


In forefts. Dryden. 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder ; 
— Jove may kill, but ne’er fhal) funder. Granville. 


Su'NDER. 7z. /. [runben, Saxon.] Fwo ; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the fpearin funder. Pf- 
SU'NDEW. 2. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
SUNDIAL. n, [f> [ dial and fuz.] A marked plate on which the 

fhadow points the hour. 
All your graces no more you fhall have, 

Than a /undia/ in a grave. Donne. 

‘The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 

ceivable diftance, feerns to itand {till ; as is evident in the 


fhadows of /undials. Locke. 
Su’npDrRy. ed. [ ypuncen, Saxon. ] Several; more than 
one. 


That law, which, as it is laid up in the bofom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are jubject unto it, different and /.mdry kinds of 


names. Footer. 
Not of one nation was it peopled, but of fundry people of 
different manners. Spenfer- 
He caufed him to be arrefted upon complaint of /undry 
grievous oppreffions. AVIES- 


How can fhe feveral bodies know, 
If in herfelf a body’s form fhe bear? 
How cana mirrour /umdry faces fhow, 


If from all fhapes and forms it be not clear ? Davies. 

I have compofed /undry colleéts, as the Adventual, Quadra- 
gefimal, Pafchal or Pentecoftal. Sander fon. 
Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden. 
Sundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. Deck. 


Su’NFLOWER. n. f. [corona folis, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaéters are: it hath a fquamous cup; the flowers 
are radiated like the great ftarwort ; the embryoes of the feeds 
are diftinguifhed by little imbricated leaves in the difk; the 
top of the ovary is crowned with two fmall leaves ; the feeds 
are pufhed out from the bottom of the flower, leaving a va- 
cuity which appears very like a honeycomb. Afiller. 

SUNFLOWER, Little. n. f; (heliantbhbemum, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaéters arc : the fower-cup confilts of three leaves ; 
the flower, for the moft part, of five leaves, placed orbicu- 
larly, and expanded in form of a rofe; the pointal of the ower 
becomes a globular fruit, which divides into three parts, havin 
three cells, which are filled with roundifh feeds fxed to {mal 
capillaments. Adler. i 
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Sune. The preterite and participle paffive of fing. 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 


He whirl’d it round, it fung acrofs the main. Pope. 
From joining ftones the city fprung, 
While to his harp divine Amphion ond: Pope: 


Sunk. The preterite and participle paffive of fink. 
We have large caves: the deepeft are /unk fix hundred 
fathom, and fome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we act and thus we are, : 
Or tofs’d by hope or funk by care. Prior. 
Sunk in T haleftris’ arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His fpirit quite uné with thofe reflections that folitude and 
difappointments bring, he is utterly undiftinguifhed and for- 
gotten. i Swift. 
Su’NLEss. adj. [from fun.] Wanting fun; wanting warmth. 
He thrice happy on the /um/e/s fide, 
Beneath the whole colleéted fhade reclines. Thom/fon. 
Su’NLIKE. adj. [ Jun and /ike.] Refembling the fun. s 
The quantity of -p 38 in this brigbt luminary, and in the 
funlike fixt ítars, muft be contihually decreafing. Cheyne. 
Su nny. adj. [from /u7.] 
1. Refembling the fun; bright. 
She faw Duefla funny bright, 
Adorn’d with gold and jewels fhining clear. 
Theeldeft, that Fidelia hight, 
Like funny beams threw from her cryftal face. 
My decay’d fair 
A funny look of his would foon repair. 
The chemift feeds 
Perpetual flames, whofe unrefifted force 
O’er fand and afhes and the ftubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea, 
‘That in his furnace bubbles funny red. 
2. Expofed to the fun; bright with the fun: 
About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid lapfe of murm’ring ftreams. 
Him walking on a funny hill he found, 
Back’d on the North and Weft by a thick wood. 
The filmy goffamer now flits no more, 
Wor halcyons bafk on the fhort funny fhore. 
But what avail her unexhautted ftores, 
Her blooming mountains and her funy fhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
“The fmiles of mature, andthe charms of art, 
While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
3. Coloured by the fun. 
Her funny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. 
Svu’NRISE. 
SUNRI’SING. 


Spenfer. 
Spenfer. 
Shake/fpeare. 


Philips. 


Adilton. 
Ailton. 
Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Shake/p- 
n. f- [| fam and rifing.] Morning; the appear- 
ance of the fun. 
Send out a purfuivant 
To Scanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before /unrifing. Shake/peare. 
In thofe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from the /umrifing to the funfet. Raleigh. 
They intend to prevent the /unrifing. alton. 
We now believe the Copernican fyítem ; yet, upon ordi- 
nary occafions, we fhall ftill ufe the popular terms o£ es 
and funfet. Bentley. 
SUNSET. 2. f. [ Juz and f/et.] Clofe of the day; evening. 
hen the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew ; 
But for the funfet of my brother’s fon 
It rains downright. Shake/peare. 
The ftars are of greater ufe than for men to gaze on after 


funfet- - E Raleigh. 
At funfet to their fhip they make return, 
And {nore fecure on deck ’till rofy morn. Dryden. 
He obfervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm funfet of thy various day 
Through fortune’s cloud. Pepe. 


SUNSHINE. 2. f. [ fum and fine.] A&ion of the fun; place 
where the heat and luftre of the fun are powerful. 
‘That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the /an/fbine of his favour, 
W ould he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack, what mifchiefs might be fet abroach, 
In fhadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shake/p. 
He had been many years in that /un/hbine, when a new comet 
appeared in court. Clarendon. 
Sight no obftacle found here, nor fhade, 
But all fun/bine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. 
I that in his abfence 
Blaz’d like a ftar of the firft magnitude, 
Now in his brighter /un/hine am not feen. 
Nor can we this weak fhow’r a tempeft call, 
But drops of heat that in the /wx/fdine fall. Dryden. 
The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every fun- 
Jbine day. Mortimer. 
‘The more favourable you are to mc, the more diftinétly I 


Ailton. 


Denham. 


sw E 


fee my faults: fpots and blemithes are never fo 
vered as in the brighteft /fam/fine. 
Su’NsHINY. adj. J cae f bitte. 
the fecond fyllable.] 
x. Bright with the fun. 
About ten in the morning, in /unZrny weather, 
feveral forts of paper ftained. 
2. Bright like the fun. 
“The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d 
At flafhing beams of that /ur/biny fhield, 
Became ftark blind, and all his fenfes daz’d 
That down he tumbled. Spenfer 
To SUP. v. a. [ /uper, Norman French ; pupan, Saxon i Tokek, 
ae Rd To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a time; 
to lip. 
en took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which ftill fhe bore replete with magick arts, 


plainly difeo- 
; Po 
It was anciently accented o 


we took 
Bey'e. 


ki 


Death and defpair did many thereof fup. S+ . 
There find a purer Sir Sr “i ile 

‘To feed my life with ; there I’ll fap 

Balm and nectar in my cup. Crafhaw. 

We faw it fmelling to every thing fet in the room, and when 


it had {melt to them all, it /upped up the milk. Ray. 
He call’d for drink ; you faw him /xp 

Potable gold in golden cup. Swift, 

To Sup. v. n. [ fouper, French.] To eat the evening meal. 

You'll /zp with me? 

—Anger’s my meat; I /up upon myfelf, 


And fo fhall ftarve with feeding. Shakefp. 
I have /xzpr full with horrours 5 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakefp. 


When they had /upped, the 

I fee all the pilgrims in the 
if I had fupped with them. 
Late returning home, he /upp’d at eafe. 
Zo Sup. u.a. To treat with fupper. 


He’s almoft Hie shal 3 why have you left the chamber. Shak. 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shakefp. 


brought Tobias in. 3 
anterbury Tales as diftinâily as 


Dryden, 


Iet what you have within be brought abroad, 
‘To /up the ftranger. ~ Chapman. 
Sup. z. /. [from the verb.] A fmall draught ; a mouthful of 
liquour. 


Tom Thumb had got a little /zp, 

And Tomalin fearce kift the cup. Drayton. 
A pigeon faw the picture of a glafs with water in’t, and 
flew ia, a 4 up to’t for a fup to quench her thirft. DPE 


range. 
‘The leatt tranfgreffion of your’s, if it be only two bits a 
one fup more than your ftint, is a great debauch. Swifts 


SUPER, in compofition, notes either more than another, or more 
than enough, or on the top. 

Su’PERABLE. adj. [ /uperabilis, Lat. fuperable, F rench.] Con- 
querable ; fuch as may be overcome. 

Su’PERABLENEsS. 2. f/f. [from /uperable.] Quality of being 
conquerable. 

ZoSUPERABOUWND. wv. 2. [fuper and abound.] To be exube- 
rant; to be ftored with more than enough. 

‘This cafe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majefty /uperabound. acon. 

She /uperabounds with corn, which is quickly convertible to 

coin. Howel. 

SUPERABU’NDANCE. x. f: [fuper and abundance.) More than 
enough ; great quantity. 

The precipitation of the vegetative terreftrial matter at the 
deluge amongit the fand, was to retrench the luxury and /uper- 
abundance of the produétions of the earth. FP codward. 

SUPERABU'NDANT. adj. [ fuper and abundant.] Being more 
than enough. 

So much /uperabundant zeal could have no other defign than 
to damp that fpirit raifed againft Wood. Swift. 

SUPERABU’NDANTLY. adv. [from /uperabundant.] More than 
' fufficiently. 

Nothing but the uncreated infinite can adequately fill and 

Juperabundantly {atisfy the defire. Cheyne. 

Zo SuUPERA’DD. v. n. [ fuperaddo, Latin.] To add over and 
above ; to join any thing fo as to make it more. 

- The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he had not the 

nightingale’s voice /uperadded to the beauty of plumes. ZL’E/r. 

The {chools difpute, whether in morals the external aétion 
Juperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit a& of 
the will; but certainly the enmity of our judgments is wrought 
up to an high pitch before it rages in anopen denial. South. 

The ftrength of any living creature, in thofe external mo- 
tions, is fomething diftinct from and /uperadded unto its natu- 
ral gravity. Mi ilkins, 

SUPERADDI‘TION. u. f: [ fuper and addition. ] 
1- The act of adding to fomething elfe. 
The fabrick of the eye, its fafe and ufeful fituation, and the 


Juperaddition of mufeles, are a certain pledge of the exiftence 
. of God. ore. 


2. That which is added. 
Of thefe, much more than of the Nicene /uperadditions, it 
may 
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may be affirmed, that being the explications of a father of the 
church, and not of a whole univerfal council, they were not 
neceflary to be explicitly acknowledged. Flammond. 

An animal, imthe courfe of hard labour, feems to be nothing 
but veflels: let the fame animal continue long in reft, it will 
perhaps double its weight and bulk : this /uperaddition is no- 
thing but fat- : Arbuthnot. 

SOPERADVE’/NIENT. alj. [ fuperadueniens, Latin.) 
x. Coming to the increafe or affiftance of fomething. - 

The foul of man may have matter of triumph, when he has 
done bravely by a /uperadvenicent affiftance of his God. Adore. 

2. Coming unexpectedly. 
To SUPERA’NNUATE. V. A. [fuper and annus, Lat.] To im- 
pair or difqualify by age or length of life. : 

If fuch depravities be yet alive, deformity need not defpair, 
nor will the eldeft hopes be ever /uperannuated. Brown. 

When the facramental teft was put in execution, the juftices 
of peace through Ireland, that had laid down their commif- 
fions, amounted only to a dozen, and thofe of the loweft for- 
tune, and fome of them /uperannuated. Swift. 

To SUPERA’NNUATE. V.n. To laft beyond the year. Notin ufe. 

The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, is by the 
over-expence of the fap into ftalk and leaves, which being 
prevented, they will /uperannuate. Bacon. 

SUPERANNUA‘TION. 2. f/. [from /xperannuate.] The ftate of 
being difqualified by years. ‘ 
SUPE’RB. adj. [ fuperbe, French ; /uperbus, Latin.] Grand ; 
pompous ; lofty; auguft; ftately; magnificent: 
SuPE’RB-LILY. 2. f- [methonica, Lat.] A flower. ~ 
SUPERCA‘’RGO. 7». f. [ fuper and carge.] An officerin the fhip 
whofe bufinefs is to manage the trade. 
I only wear it in a land of Heéctors, 

Thieves, /upercarzgo’s, fharpers. Pope. 

SuPERCELE’STIAL. adj. [ Juper and cele/fial.] Placed above the 
firmament. 

I dare not think that any /uperceleffial heaven, or whatfo- 
ever elfe, not himfelf, was increate and eternal. Raleigh. 

Many were for fetching-'down I know not what /z erceleftial 
waters for the purzofe. ° Woodward. 

SUPERCI'LIOUS. adj. [from fupercilium, Latin.] Haughty 5 
dogmatical; diétatorial; arbitrary; defpotick ; overbearing. 

Thofe who are one while,courteous, within a {mall time 
after, are fo fupercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are 
fhort of the true charater of friendfhip. _ South. 

Several fupercilious criticks will treat an author with the 
greateft contempt, if ‘he fancies the old Romans wore a 
girdle. SS eye: ; Addifon. 

SuPERCYLiousLy. adv. [from /apercilious.] Haughtily ; dog- 
matically; contemptuoufly. : ; 

He, who was a punétual man in point.of honour, received 
this addrefs /upercilionfly enough, fent it to the king without 
performing the leaft ceremony. wo wlarendon. 

SUPERCILIOUSNESS. 2. fi [from /upercilious.] Haughtinefs 5 
contemptuoufnefs. TY 

' SuPERCONCE’PTION. 7z. f. [fuper and conception.] A concep- 
tion rhade after another conteption.- i 

Thofe fuperconceptions, where one child was like the father, 
the other like the adulterer, feetn idle. Brown’s Fulgar Err. 

SUPERCO’NSEQUENCE. 1. f. [ Juper-and confequence.] Remote 
confequence. ; 3 

Not attaining the deuterofcopy, and fecond intention of the 

words, they omittbeir fuperconfequences and coherences. Brown. 
SUPERCRE’SCENCE. 7. f. [/uper and crefeo, Lat.] That which 
grows upon another growing thing. 

Wherever it gtoweth it maintains ‘a regular figure, like 
other fupercrefcences, and like fuch as, living upon the {tock of 
others, are termed parafitical plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SUPERE’MINENCE.- 22. f. [fuper and emineo, Latin.) Uncom- 
SuPERE’ MINENCY. t mon degree of eminence; eminence 
above others though eminent. s a : 

The archbifhop of Canterbury, as be ts primate over all 
England and metropolitan, has a fupereminency, and even fome 
power over the archbifhop of York. | _ Ayliffe- 

SUPERE’MINENT. adj. [ fuper and eminent.] Eminent ina 
high degree- 3 ‘ ; 

As humility is in fuitors a decent virtue, fo the teftifica- 
tion thereof by fuch effectual acknowledgments not only ar- 
gueth a found apprehenfion of his /upereminent glory and ma- 
jefty before whom we ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankful- 
nefs. Flooker. 

JoSuPERE’ROGATE. vu. 2. [fuper and erogatio, Lat.] “Todo 
more than duty requires. 
So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late, 

I heard an eccho /upererogate i 

Through imperfeétion, and the voice reftore, 

Asif fhe had the hiccup o'er and o’er. Cleaveland. 

Ariftotle acted his own inftruétions, and his obfequious fec- 
tators have /upererogated in obfervance. Glanville. 

SuPEREROGA’TION. m /. [from f/upererogate.] Performance of 
more than duty requires. 2 
“There is no fuch thing as works of /upererogation ; that no 


SU P 


man can do moré than needs, and is his duty todo, by way of 
preparation for another world. T illotfin.s 

SUPEREROGATORY. adj. [from fupererogate.] Performed be- 
yond the ftriét demands of duty. 

Supererogatory fervices, and too great benefits from fubjects 
to kings, are of dangerous confequence. Fiowel. 

SUPERE’XCELLENT. adj. [ fuper and excellent.] Excellent be- 
yond common degrees of excellence. 

We difcern not the abufe: fuffer him to perfuade us that 
we are as gods, fomething fo /faperexce/lent, that all muft reve- 
rence and adore. ° Decay of Piety. 

SUPEREXCRE’SCENCE. n. f. [ fuper and excrefcence.] Something 
fuperfuoufly growing- 

As the efcar feparatéd between the {carifications, I rubbed 
the /uperexcrefcence of flefh with the vitriol ftone. IFifeman. 

Zo SUPERFE’TATR. V. 2. [ fuper and fetus, Latin.] To con- 
ceive after conception. 

‘The female brings forth twice in one month, and fo is faid 
to fuperfetate, which, faith Ariftotle, is becaufe her eggs are 
hatched in her one after another. Grete. 

SUPERFETATION. #7. /- [ /uperfetation, French ; from /xperfe- 
tate.] One conception following another, fo that both afte in 
the womb together, but come nottothcir full time for delivery 


together. 11770 e 
Superfetation muft be by abundance of fap in the bough 
that putteth it forth. Bacoor. 


If the /uperfetation be made with confiderable intermiffion, ° 
the later moft commonly becomes abortive; for the firit being 
confirmed, engroffeth the aliment from the other. Brown. 

Su’PERFICE. 2. /. [ fuperficie, Fr. fuperfictes, Latin.] Ovutfide ; 
furface. 
Then if it rife not tothe former height 
Of fuperfice, conclude that foil is light. ‘Dryden. 
SUPERFICIAL. adj. [ fuperficiel, Fr. fom fuperficies, Latin. ] 
x, Lying on the furface; not reaching below the furface. 
‘That, upon the /xperficial ground, heat and moifture caufe 


putrefaction, in England is found not true. Baccn. 
From, thefe phenomena feveral haveconcluded fome general 
rupture in the /zperfictal/ parts of the earth. urnet. 


‘There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to 
folve the phenomena of fight, or cogitation, by thofe fleeting 


cf sak cig films of. bodies. ' Bentley. 
2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething. 
This /“perficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shake/peare. 


3. Shallow; not profound ; {mattering, not learned. 

That knowledge is fo very /uperficial, and fo ill- grounded, 
that it is impoffible for them to defcribe in what confifts the 
beauty of thofe works. Dryden. 

SuPERFIcCIA’LITY. 2. f, [from /uperficial.] The quality of 
being fuperficial. : 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees of 
luftre or obfcurity, /“perficiality or profundity. Brown. 

SUPERFICIALLY. adv. [from /uperficial.] 
r. On the furface; not below the furface. 
2. Without penetration ; without clofe heed. 

Perfpective hath been with fome diligence inquired; but 
the nature of founds in general hath been /xperficially ob- 
ferved. i Bacon. 

His eye fo fuperficially furveys 

‘Thefe things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 

Deep under ground. Milton. 
3- ee ia going deep; without fearching to the bottom of 

things. 
. You have faid well ; 

But on the caufe and queftion now im hand, 

- Have gloz’d but /uperficially. Shake/p. 

I have Jaid sous fe erfictally my prefent thoughts: Dryden. 
SUPERFI‘CIALNEss. 4. f. [from /u“perficial.] 
tr. Shallownefs ; pofition on the furface- 

2. Slight knowledge ; falfe appearance; fhow without fubftance. 
SUPERFICIES. n.f. [Latin.] Outfide ; furface ; fuperfice. 
He on her /zperficies {tretch’d his line. Sandys 

A convex mirrour makes objeéts in the middle to come out - 
from the /uperficies - the painter muft, in refpect of the light and 
fhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dire. 

SUPERFI'NE. adj. [ fuper and fize.] Eminently fine, 

Some, by this journey of Jafon, underftand the myftery of 
the philofopher’s ftone : to which alfo other /uperfine chymitfts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. LY Eftrange. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between a 
candle and your eye, to be very tran{fparent, it may be called 

fuperfine. Mfortimer. 
SUPERFLUITANCES. 2. f: [fuper and fluito, Latin.} “The act 
of floating above. 

Sperma ceti, which is a /uperfiuitance on the fea, is not the 
fperm of a whale. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SUPERFLU'ITANT.: adj. [ fuderfluitans, Lat.) Floating above. 

A chalky earth, bars and {fteeped in water, affordeth a 
cream or fatnefs on the top, and a grofs fubfidence at the bot- 
tom: out of the cream, or /«perfiuitance, the fineft difhes are 
made; Sut of the refidence, the coarfer. ` Brown, 

i SUPERFLUITY 
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SUPERFLUITY. 2. f. [fenerfinité, Fr. from /uperfiuous.] More 
than enough; plenty beyond ufe or necefiity- 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought, of f/i- 
pe uty, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things which alfo had taken a great deal deeper root. Flooker. 

They are as fick that furfeit with too much, as they that 
ftarve with nothing; thercfore itis no mean happinefs to be 
feated in the mean: /uperfluity comes fooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. Shakefpeare. 

A quiet mediocrity is itill to be preferred before a troubled 


uperfiuity. Suckling. 

á Like the fun, let bounty fpread her ray, 
And fhine that /uperflu:ty away. Eee 
xU- 


SUPERFLUOUS. adj. (uper and fine, Lat. fuperflu, Fr.] x 
berant; more than enough; unneceflary ; offenfive by being 
more than fufficient. A 

I think it /up-rfiuous to ufe any words of a fubjećt fo praifed 
in itfelf as it needs no praifes. Sidney. 
When a thing ceafeth to be available unto the end which 
gavc it being, the continuance of it mult then appear fvperfiu- 
OUS. DOREN 

Our fuperfiuous lacqucys and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action fwarm 
About our fguares of battle. 

A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d j 

Ata fuperflu-us rate. Shak:/p- 
As touching the miniftring to the faints, it is fuj.crfiuous to 
write. 2 Csr. 


Horace will our /vperfiuous branches prune, 


Shakefp- 


Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tunc. Rof ommon. 
If ye know, 
Why afk ye, and fuperfiuonus begin 
-= : -= - ees 
Your meflage, like to end as much in vain? Ailton. 


SUPE’RF:.UOUSNESS. 7. f. [from ,uperjincus.] “The {tate of be- 


ing fuperfluous. ; 
Su’PpERFLUXx. u- f. [fuper and fuxus, Latin.] That which is 
more than is wanted. 
‘Take phyfick, pomp; 

Expofe thyfelf to fecl what wretches fecl, 

"l hat thou may’ft fhake the /i:perfinx to them. Shakecf}.- 

SUPERHL ‘RAN. adj. [fuper and bamanu:, Latin.] Above the 
nature or powcr of man. 

SUPERIMPREGNA/’TION. 2. f. [fuper and impregnation.[ Su- 
perconception ; fuperfetation. 

SUPERINCU’MBENT. adj. [ fuper and incumbens, Latin-] Ly- 
ing on the top of fomething elfe. 

Ít is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces the /u- 
perincum: ert rata; breaks them all throughout, and thercby 
perfectly undermines and ruins their toundations. 

Toodi ard. 
To SUPERINDU CE. V. a. [ fuper and induco, Latin. ] 
1. To bring in as an addition to fomething elfe. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of things, 
but fo:mcthing extraneous and jupe: induced. ` Locke. 

In children, favages, and ill-natured people, learning not ha- 
ving caft their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by _/“per- 
ind..cing foreign doétrines, confounded thofe fair characters na- 
ture had written, their innate notions might lie open. Loexe. 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought. 7 

Te jmperindmwe any virtue upon a perfon, take the living 
creature in which that virtue is moft emincnt. Dac. n. 

Cuftom and corruption fujteri duce upon us a kind of necel- 
fity of going on as we began. Lk flrange. 

Father is a notion /uperinduced to the fubftance or man, and 
refers only to an aét of that thing called man, whereby he con- 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will. Lorke. 

Long cuftom of finning /uperinduces upon the foul new and 
abfurd defires, like the diftemper of the foul, feeding only up- 
on filth and corruption. South. 

SUPEKINDU‘C TION. 7. f. [from fuper and induce.J The act of 
fuperinducing. ; 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtuc ; 
the Jupe» induéiion of ill habits quickly deface it. _ South, 

SUPERINJE‘’CYTION. n. f. [ fuper and injection. ] An injection 
fucceeding upon another. Dic. 

SUPERINSTITU'TION. 7. /. [{ fuper and inflitution.] [In law.] 
Onc inftitution upon another; as if A be inftituted and ad- 
mitted to a bencfice upon a title, and B be inflituted and ad- 
mitted by the prefentation of another. Bailey. 

Jo SUPERINTLEL’ND. v. a. [sper and intend.) To overice ; 
to overlook ; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council who may fuperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the co- 


lonies. Bacon. 
This argucs defizn, and a /uperintending wifdom, power 
Derham. 


and previdence in this fpecial bulinefs of food. 

Angels, good or bad, muft be furnifhed with prodigious 
knowicdse, to overice Perfia and Grecia of old; or if any 
fuch /:perintend the afrairs of Great Britain now. dF atts. 
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n. f: [from fuper and intend.] Supe- 
riour carc ; the act of overfecing with 


SUPERINTE NDENCE. 
SUPERINTE'NDENCY. 
authority. 

Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the moft minute and inconfiderable 
things. South. 

The divine providence, which hatha vifible refpect to the 
being of every man, is yet more obfervable in its /mperinten- 
den-y over focicties. rew. 

An admirable indication of the divine /uperintendence and 
management. erhan. 

SUPERINTE’NDENT. 2. f. [ fuperintendant, Fr. from fie crintend.| 
One who overlooks others authoritatively. 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the /aperintendent deity, 
who hath many more under him. Stillingfleet. 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of virtue, and 
rejoice to fee themfelves conducted by thofe who act under 
the care of a fupreme being, and who think themfelves ac- 
countable to the great Judge and Superintendent of human af- 
fairs. Addijon. 

SuPpERIO’RITY. 2. /. [from fuperiour.] Pre-eminence; the qua- 
lity of being greater or higher th..n another in any refpect. 

Bellarmine makes the formal 2&€t of adoration to be fub- 
jection to a fuperiour ; but he makes the mere apprehenfion 
of excellency to include the formal rcafon of it ; whereas mere 
excellency without juperisrity doth not require any fubjection 
but only eftimation.. Stirling flect. 

The perfon who advifes, docs in that particular exercife 
a fuperiority over us, thinking us defcctive in our conduct or 
underftanding. Addifon. 

SUPERIOUR. adj. [ futerteur, Fr. fuperior, Latin.] 
1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence 5; preferable or pre- 
ferred to another. 

In commending another you do yourfelf right; for he that 
you commend is either /uperious to you in that you commend, 
or inferiour; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended, 
you much morc; if he be u'e iour, if he be not to be com- 
mended, you much lefs glorious. Bacon. 

Although /upericr to the people, yet not /xferior to their 
own voluntary engagements once pafied from them. Tayor. 

Heaven takes part with the oppreffed, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a fuperior power. LY E/jlrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happinefs, are 
more readily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yct they are notlefs happy or Icfs free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs at men of far /u*erfour underftandings to his, 
for not being as well drefled as himfelf. Sift. 

2. Upper; higher locally: 

By the refraction of the fecond prifm, the breadth of the 
image was not encreafed, but its /aperiour part, which in the 
firft prifm fuffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the fecond prifm fuffer a greater refra- 
@lion than its inferiour part which appeared red and yellow. 

Newton's Opticks. 
3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquered. 
From amidft them forth he pafs’d, 
Long way through hoftile fcorn ; which he fuftain’d 


Superior, nor of violence fear’d ought. Ailton. 
Here pafiion firft I felt, 
Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Ailton: 


Superior and unmov’d. 

There is not in carth a fpeétacle more worthy than a great 

man /upericur to his fuffcrings. Addi fon. 

ae EE UR. 2. f. One more excellent or dignified than ano- 
ther. 

Thofe under the great officers of ftate, have more frequent 
opportunities for the exercife of benevelence than thcir /upe- 
VICUYS. Addifon. 

SUPERLA’TION. 2- f [ feperlatio, Latin ] Exaltation of any 
thine beyond truth or propriety. Ni 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle as others can 
deprets it; /uperfation and overmuchnefs amplifies: it may 
be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Fohnfon. 

SUPERLATIVE. adj. (Juje: latif, Fr. fuperlitiovus, Latin} 
1. Implying or exprefiing the higheft degree. 

It is an ufual way to give the /aper/ative unto things of emi- 
nence ; and when a thing is very great, prefently to define it 
to be the greateft of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some have a violent and turgid manncr of talking and think- 
ing; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the /zperlative. Watts. 

2. Rifing to the highcft degree. 
The high court of parliament in England is /uperlative. 
Bacon's Advice to Filliers. 

Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles ; becaufe they feem 
to exceed the firength of buman nature; and I may do the like 
of fuper/ative and admirable holincfs. Bacon. 

"I he generality of its reception is with many the perfuading 
argument of its ups: lative defert; and common judges mea- 
fure cxcellency by numbers. Glanville, 


Ingrati- 
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Ingratitude and compaffion never cohabit in the fame breaft ; 
which fhews the /xperlative malignity of this vice, andthe 
_ bafenefs of the mind in which it dwells. South. 
SuPE‘’RLATIVELY. adv.: [from /uperlative.] 
x. In a manner of fpeech expreffing the higheft degree. 
I íhall not fpeak /uperlatively of them; but that I may truly 


fay, they are fecond to none in the Chriftian world. Bacon. 
2. In the higheft degree. ; 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but /zperlatively 

and monftroufly fo in his old age. South. 


The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently glorious, /u- 
perlatively powerful, wife and good; Creator of ail e rings. Bent. 
SuPE’RLATIVENEss. 7. f. [from /uperlative,] .The ftate of be- 
ing in the higheft degree. ee 
SuPERLvU‘NAR. adj. [ Juper and luna, Lat.] Not fublunary ; placed 
above the moon; not of this world. 
The mind, in metaphyficks, at a lofs; 
May wander in a wildernefs of mofs; 
‘The head that turns at /uperlunar things;. : 
Pois’d with a tail, may fteer on Wilkins’ wings. Dunciad: 
SuPE’/RNAL. adj. [ /epernus, Latin. ]° 7 
x. Having an higher pofition; locally above us. 
By heaven and earth was meant the folid matter and fub- 
ftance, as well of all the heavens and orbs /apernal, as of the 
lobe of ‘the earth and waters which covered it. ` Raleigh. 
2. Relating to things above; placed above; cteleftial; heaven- 


ly. 

á That /upernal Judge that ftirs good thoughts 

In any breaft of ftrong authority, 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right. 

He with frequent intercourfé 

‘Thither will fend his winged meffengers; 

On errands of /upergal grace. 

. Both glorying to have “{cap’d the S 

As gods, and by their own recover’d 

Not by the fuff’rance of fupernal pow’r. 

SUPERNATANT. adj. [ _/“pernatans, 
above. ; 

W hilft the fubftance continued fluid, I could fhake it with 
the /upernatant menftruum, without making between them any 
true union. : $ ` Boyle. 

SUPERNATA TION. 2. f. [from fupernato, Latin.] The a& of 
{wimming on the top of any thing. ; 

_ Touching the fupernatation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quickfilver two drams, the diffolution will not 
bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon. 

Bodies are differenced by /xpernatation, as floating on wa- 
ter; for chryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderofity than the fpace of any watef it doth 
occupy ; and will therefore only fwim in molten metal and 
quickiilver. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours. 

SuUPERNA‘TURAL. adj. [ fuper and natural.] Being above the 
powers of: nature. : T 

There refteth either no way unto-falvation,- or if any, then 
furely a way which is /upernatural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as'much as once to 
conceive or imagine, if God himfelf had not revealed it ex- 
traordinarily ; for which caufe we term it the myftery or fe- 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 
gian flood, 
en 
i Milton: 


cret way of falvation-. Fiooker. 
When /rpernatural duties are necefiarily exacted, natural 
are not rejected as needlefs. FIoožer. 


‘The underftanding is fecured by the perfection of its own 


nature, or by /upernatural affiftance. Tillotfon. 
hat miíts of providence are thefe, 
"Through which we cannot fee? ` 
So faints by /upernatural power fet free 
_ Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 


“‘SUPERNA‘’TURALLY. adv. [from /upernatural.] In a manner 
above the courfe of power of nature. 

The.Son of God came tő do every thing in miracle, to love 
Jfupernaturally, and tq pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he affumed thé Saviour. South. 

SuPERNU’MERARY..adj- | legate Fr. fuper and #imerus, 
~ “Lat.J] Being above a ftated, a neceflary, an ufual, ora round 
number. 

Well if thrown out, as [apornumerary 

‘To my jut number found ! 

In_fixty three years there may be loft eighteen days, omit- 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant'or fix hours /upernumerary. Brown. 

The odd or fz umerary iix hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap year. Ffolder. 

‘The produce of this tax is adequate to the fervices for which 
jt is defigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the /z- 
per numerary ex pence this year. Addifon. 

Antiochus Eupator began to augment his fleet ; but the Ro- 
man fenate ordered his /upernumerary veflels to be burnt. 

: Arbuthnot on Coins. 

A fupernumerary canon is one who does not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, gut only lives and 
ferves there on a future expectation of fome prebend. 4y/iffe. 

Ne CXLII, 


Afilton. 


Latin. ] Swimming: 


SUPERSE' DEAS. [In law.] 


SUP 
Su’PERPLANT. 27 f. 


[ fuper and plant.] A plant growing up- 
on another plant. è ; 


No /“perplant is a formed plant but mifletoe. Bacon. 
Zo SUPERPO'NDERATE. t, a. [ fuper and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh over and above. . Dict. 
SUPERPROPO'RTION. z. f. [fuper and proporti2, latin.] Over- 
plus of proportion. _ 
No defect of velocity, which requires as great a /uperpropor- 
tim in the caufe, can be overcome in an inftant. Digby. 
SUPERPURGA’TION. n. f. [ f/uperpurgation, Fr. fuper and purga- 
tion.] More purgation than enough. 
_ There happening a /uperpurgatisn, he declined the repeating 
of that purge. Wi jeman. 
SUPERREFLEXION. 2. f. [fuper and reflexion.] Reflexion of 
an image reflected. 
_ Place one glafs before and another behind, you fhall fee 
the glafs behind with the image within the glafs before, and 
oo the glafs before in that, and divers fuch /uperreflexions 
till the fpecies fpeciei at laft die. ia wt, acon. 
SuPERsSA‘LIENCY. 7. f/f. [ /uper and falio, Latin; this were 
better written /uper/iliency.|] The aét of leaping upon any thing. 
Their coition is by /uperfaliency, like that of horfes. 


te Brown. 
Yo SuPERSCRI’BE: V. å. [ fuper and /fcribo; Latin.] To in- 
{cribe upon the top or outfide. 
Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddefs who fent profperity or af- 
fictions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument; 


fuperferibed. 


Addifon. 
SUPERSCRI’PTION. #. fı [ fuper and /feriptio, Latin.] 
xı. The a& of fuperfcribing. 
2: That which is written on the top or outfide. 
Doth this churlith /aperfeription 
Porterid fome alteration in good will. Shake/p. 


Read me the /uperfcription of thefe lettcrs; I know not 
which is whith. Shake/p. 
_ Let me love her my fill 
No /uperferiptions of fame, —~ 
OFf honour or good name, 
No thought but to improve 
The gentle and quick approdches of my love: 
I learn of my experience, not by talk, 
How. counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their /uperfcripiion ; in profperous days 
‘They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head: 
It is enough her ftone 
May honour’d be with /uperfcription 
Of the fole lady, who had pow’r to move 
The great Northumberland. Waller. 
To SUPERSEDE. v. a. [ fuper and /edo, Latin. ] To make 
void or inefficacious by fuperiour power; to fet afide. : 
Paffion is the drunķennefs of the mind; and therefore in 
its prefent workings not controlable by reafon ; for as much 
as the proper effeĉ&t of itis, for the time, to fuþpþerfede the work- 
os of reafon. South. 
n this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is fuppofed 
that can /uperfede the known laws of natural motion. 


Suckling. 


Adilion. 


Bentley. 

Is a writ which lieth in divers 
and fundry cafes ; in all which it fignifies a command or requeft - 
to ftay or forbear the doing of that which in appearanca of law 
were to be done, were it not for the. caufe whereupon the writ 
is granted : for example, a man regularly is to have furety of 
peace again{ft him of whom he will fwear that he is afraid ; and 
the juftice required hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the 
party be formerly bound to the peace, in chancery or ‘elfe- 
where, this writ lieth to ftay the juftice from doing that, 
which otherwife- he might not deny. Cowel. 
‘The far diftance of this county from the court, hath here- 
tofore afforded it a /yperfedeas from takers and purveyours. 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 


SUPERSE’RVICEABLE. adj. [fuper and fèru'ceable.] Over offi- 
cious ; more than is nec y or required. 


A glafs- zing. Superferviccable finical rogue. Shake/p. 
SUPERSTITION. n. /. [ /uperfition, Fr. Juperfitio, Latin.] . 
. xr. Unneceflary fear or fcruples in religion; obfervance of unne- 


ceffary and uncommanded rites or practices; religion without 
morality. : 
‘They the truth 


With /uperfitions and traditions taint. M4ilicn 
A rev’rent fear, fuch /uperffition reigns 
Among the rude, ev’n then poffefs’d the fwains. Dryden.. 


2. Falfe religion; reverence of beings not proper objects of re- 
verence; falfe worfhip. 
They had certain gueftions againft him of their own fuper- 
ftition. | > AETS xxv. 19. 
3. Over-nicety ; exadctnefs too fcrupulous. 
SUPERSTITIOUS. adj. [ /uperftitieux, Fr. es ql ni Latin. 
Addiéted to fuperftition; full of idle fancies or fcruples wit 
regard to religion. 
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At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candles, they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe fome other /uper/titious rites, which 


fhew that they honour the fire and the light. Spenfer. 
Have I ; 
Been out of fondnefs fuperfitious to him? 
And am I thus rewarded? Shake/fpeare. 


Nature’s own work it feem’d, nature taught art, 
And to a upelis eye the haunt 


Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. 
A venerable wood, 

Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 

Was kept and cut with /uper/fiticus care. Dryden. 


2. Over accurate; fcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPERSTI’TIOUSLY. adv. [from f/uperfitious.] In a fupertfti- 
tious manner. 

‘There reigned in this ifland a king, whofe memory of all 
others we moft adore; not /uperftitioufly, but as a divine in- 
ftrument. Bacon: 

Neither of thefe methods fhould be too fcrupuloufly, and 

uperfittioufly purfued. Watts. 
@ SUPERSTRAYN. V. a. [ fuper and /frain.] To ftrain be- 
yond the juft ftretch. 

In the ftraining of a ftring, the further it is ftrained, the 
lefs fuperfiraining gocth to a note. Bacon. 

To SUPERSTRU’ . V.a. [ fuperfiruc, fuperfiruéius, Latin.) 
To build upon any thing- 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one figni- 
fying that whereon our eternal blifs is immediately /uper/tr ué- 
ed, the other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chrift is 
founded. Flammond. 

If this habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
tious Chriftian'may think it reafonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to /uperfirué? good life upon fuch a foun- 
dation. Flammond. 

‘This is the only proper bafis on which to citar firft 
inaocency and then virtue. Decay of Piety. 

SUPERSTRU’CTION. 2. f. [from /uperfiruc?.] An edifice raifed 
on any thing. Be 

I want not to improve the honour of the living by impair- 
ing that of the dead; and my own profeffion, hath taught me 
not to ere&t new /aperfiruGions upon an old ruin. Denham. 

SuPERSTRU’CTIVE. adj. [from /uperfiruc.] Built upon fome- 
thing elfe. 

e that is fo fure of his particular election, as to refolve 
he can never fall, muft neceffarily refolve, that what were 
drunkennefs in another, is not fo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can refcue him' from the 
Superfiruétive, be it never fo grofs. FLammond. 

SUPERSTRU’CTURE. 2. f. [/uper and frru&ure-] “That which 
is raifed or built upon fomething elfe. 

He who builds upon. the prefent, builds upon the narrow 
compafs of a point; and where the foundation is fo narrow, 
the /uperfiruéture cannot be high and ftrong too. South. 

urgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a fuperfiruiure upon the Chriftian relgion. Tillotfon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the _/uper/firuc- 
tures of ftudy. i Dryden. 

SUPERSUBSTA’NTIAL. adj. [fuper and fubftantial.] More than 
fubftantial. 

SUPERVACA/‘NEOUS. adj. [ /upervacanens, Lat.] Superflu- 
ous; needlefs; unneceflary ; ferving to no purpofe. Ditt. 

SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY. adu. [from the adjective.] Needlefsly. 

SUPERVACA‘/NEOUSNESS. 7. f: [ from the adjeétive.] Need- 
lefineís. ; Bailey. 

To SUPERVE NE. v. 2. [ /upervenio, Lat.] To come as an 
extraneous addition. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never /upervene to matter, un- 
lefs imprefied by a divine power. ` Bentley. 

SUPERVE'NIENT. adj. [ fuperveniens, Lat.] Added; additional. 

If it were unjuft to murder John, the fupervenient oath did 
not extenuate the faét, or oblige the jurer unto it. Brown. 

‘That branch of belief was in him /upervenient to Chriftian 
practice, and not all Chriftian practice built on that. Flam. 

SUPERVE'NTION. 7. f. [from fupervene.] “The act of fuperve- 


ning. : 
To SUPERVISE. u. a. [ fuper and vifus, Latin.] “To over- 
look ; to overfee ; to intend. 
M. Bayle fpeaks of the vexation of the fupervifing of the 
prefs, in terms fo feeling that they move compafiion. Congreve. 
SUPERVISOR. . f. [from /upervije.] An overfeer; an infpec- 
tor; a fuperintendant. 


A fupervifor may fignify an.overfecr of the poor, an infpec- 


tor of the cuftoms, a furveyor of the high ways, a ervi- 

Jor of the exife. atts. 
How. fatisfy’d, my lord! 

Would you be /upervifor, grofsly gape on? Shake/p. 


I am informed of the author and /“perwifors of this pam- 

phlet. Dryden. 

To SUPERVI'VE. V., n. [ fufer.and vive, Lat.] To overlive 5 
to outlive, 


Upon what principle can the foul be imagined to be natu- 
rally mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it not be able 
to refift and /upervive. Clarke 

SUPINA‘TION. 2. f. [ /upination, Fr. from /upino, Latin. ] The 
aét of lying with the face upward. 
SUPINE. ad. [ futinus, Latin.] 
I. a with the face upward. 
pon thefe divers pofitions in man, wherein the fpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thofe remarkable 
poftures, prone, /upime, and erc&t. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs 
At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’d his breaft ; j 
a ies hard earth the Lycian knock’d his head, j 
nd lay /upine; and forth the fpirit fled. Dr 
What advantage hath a man by this erection above ies 


animals, the faces of moft of them being more Supine than 
ours. 


2. Leaning backwards with expofure to the fun. mage 
If the vine, 
On rifing ground be plac’d on hill /upine, 
Extend thy loofe battalions. Dryden 
3- Negligent; carelefs; indolent; droufy; thoughtlefs ; inat- 


tentive. 
‘Thefe men fuffer by their abfenfe, filence, 
fupine credulity. ` ; 
Supine amidft our owing {tore 


nepuigence, or 
ng Charles. 


We flept fecurely. ; Dryd 
Supine in Sylvia’s fnowy arms he lies, aes 
And all the ea cares of life defies. Tatler. 
He became pufillanimous and /upine, and openly expofed to 
any temptation. IP 00odivard. 


Supine. 2. f. [ fupine, French; /upinum, Latin.] In grammar 
a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. 
SUPINELY. adv. [from /upine.] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowfily; thoughtlefsly ; indolently- 
W ho on the beds of fin /xpinely lie,. 


‘They in the fummer of their e fhall die. Sand,s. 
The old imprifon’d king, 7 

W hofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping ctowd s 

But when long try’d, and found /zpznely good, 

Like ZEfop’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 


He panting on thy breaít /upinely lies, 
While with thy heav’nly form he feeds his famifh’d eyes. 
Dryden’s Lucretius. 
Beneath a verdant laurel’s fhade, 
Horace, immortal bard, /“pizely laid. 
Wilt thou then repine 

To labour for thyfelf ? and rather chufe 

To lie fupinely, hoping heaven will blefs 

Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d. 

Supr’NENEss. n. f- [from /upine.] 
1. Pofture with the face upward. 
2. Drowfinefs ; carelefinefs ; indolence. 

When this door is open to let diffenters in, confidering 
their induftry and our /upinene/s, they may ina very few years 
grow to a’ majority in the houle of commons, Swift. 

Suprnitry. 2. /. [from _/upine. ] 
x. Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 
2. Carelefinefs ; indolence ; thoughtlefinefs. 

The fourth caufe of errour is a /upinity or neglect of enquiry 
even in matters wherein we doubt,, rather believing than go- 
ing to fee. Brosis Ps ear Err. 

SuPPEDA’NEOUS. adj. [ Jub and pes, Latin.] Placed under the 
feet. 

He had flender legs, but encreafed by riding after meals; 
that is, the humour defcended upon their pendulofity, they 


Prior. 


Philips. 


having no fupport or /uppedaneous ftability. _ Brown. 
SUPPER. z. f- [fuper, French. See Sur.] The laft meal 

of the day; the evening repatt. 
To-night we hold a folemn /upper. Shakefp. 

I'll to my book: 

For yet, ere /upper-time, muft I perform 

Mfuch bufinefs. Shakefpeare. 
‘Th’ hour of {upper comes unearn’d. Ailton. 
Su’PPERLESS. adj. [ from /upper.] Wanting fupper; fafting 


at night. ; . 
Suppofe a man’s going /upperlef/s to bed, fhould introduce 
him to the table of fome great prince. Speator. 
She ey’d the bard, where /upperle/s he fat, 
And pin’d. Pope. 
Zo nl li T. v. a. [ fupplanter, French; fub and planta, 
atin. i ; 
x. To trip up the heels. 
, His legs entwining 
Each other, till /upplanted down he fell; 


A monftrous ferpent on his belly prone. Ailton. 
The thronging populace with hafty ftrides 

Obftru& the eafy way; the rocking town 

Supplants their footfteps; td and fro they recl, Philips. 


2. Teo 
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2. To difplace by ftratagem ; to turn out. 
It is Philoclea his heart is fet upon; 
have borne to fupplant me. 
l Upon a juft furvey, take Titus’ part, 
And fo /upplant us for ingratitude. 
3- To difplace ; to overpower; to force away. 
If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear ; 
Which fear, if better reafons can /upplant, 
I will fubfcribe, and fay, I wrong’d the duke. Shake/p. 
SUPPLANTER. 2. /. [from /epplant.} One that fupplants; onë 
that difplaces- 
SUPPLE. adj. [ fouple, French.] 
x. Pliant; flexible. 
The joints are more fupple to all feats of activity in youth 


it is my daughter I 
Sundys. 


Shake/peare. 


‘than afterwards. Bacon. 
* Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bend 
The /upple knee? Milton. 
And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
"With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 


No women are apter to fpin linen well than the Irifh, who 
Jabouring little in any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
more mp and foft than other women of the poorer condi- 
tion in England. Temple. 

2. Yielding; foft; not obftinate. 
l When we've ftuff’d 

Thefe pipes and thefe conveyances of biood 

With wine and feeding, we have /uppler fouls 

‘Than in our prieftlike fafts. 

Ev’n fofter than thy own, of /uppler kind, 

More exquifite of tafte, and more than man refin’d. Dryden. 

If punifhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the 
will furples it hardens the offender. Locke. 

3. Flattering 5 fawning; bending- 

There is fomething fo uppie and infinuating in this ab- 
furd unnatural doétrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to a 
prince’s car. i Addifon. 

4- That which makes fupple. 
Each part depriv'd of /upple government, 
Shall ftiff, and ftark, and cold appear, like death. Shake/p. 
To Su’PPLE. vV. a. [ from the adjeétive. ] 
x. To make pliant; to make foft; to make flexible. 
Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and /xp- 


Shake/peare. 


pled the parts, thereby making the paflages wider. Temple. 
To fupple a carcafs, drench it in water. Arbuthnot: 
2. To make compliant. 
K naves having by their own importunate fuit, 
Convinc’d or /uppl’d them, they cannot chufe, 
But they muft blab. Shake/peare. 


A mother perfifting till fhe had bent her daughter’s mind, 
and f/uppled her will, the only end of corre&tion, fhe eftablifh- 


ed her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke. 
Jo Su’PPLE. v. n. To grow foft; to grow pliant. 
The ftones 
Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, 
And /uppled into foftnefs as they fell. Dryden. 


SU’PPLEMENT . n. f- [/upplement, Fr. Pa sale EA Latin. ] 
Addition to any thing by which its defe are fupplied. 

Unto the word of God, being in refpect of that end for 
which God ordained it, perfeét, exact, and abfolute in itfelf, 
we do not add reafon as a fupplement of any maim or defect 
therein, but as a neceflary inftrument, without which we 
could not reap by the fcriptures perfe&tion that fruit and bene- 
fit which it yicldeth. ffooker. 

His blood will atone for our imperfection, his righteoufnefs 
be imputed: in /upplement to what is lacking in ours. Rogers. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. adj. [from /upplement.] Additional; fuch 
SUPPLEME’NTARY. 
or wanting. 
_ Supplemental a&s of {tate were made to fupply defects of 
laws; and fo tonnage and poundage were collected. Clarendon. 

Divinity would not then pafs the yard and loom, nor preach- 
ing be takenin as an eafier /upplementary trade, by thofe that 
difliked the pains of their own. Decay of Piety. 

Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 
With /upplemental hobby horfes ; 
And happy be their infant courfes. 
Su’ppLeness. 2. f. ( foupleffe, Fr. from /upple-] 
x. Pliantnefs ; flexibility ; readinefs to take any form. 

The fruit is of a pleafant tafte, caufed by we Sit eke and 
gentlenefs of the juice, being that which maketh the boughs 
alfo fo flexible. Bacon. 

2. Readinefs of compliance; facility. 

Study gives ftrength to the mind, converfation grace; the 
firft apt to give fliffnefs, the Sg apm! A Temple. 

A compliance and /upplene/s of their wills, being by a itcady 
hand introduced by parents, will feem natural to them, pre- 
venting all occafions of ftruggling. Ocke. 

SU'PPLETORY. z. /. [ /uppletorium, Latin.-] “That which is to 
fill up deficiencies. 

That /uppletory of an implicit belief is ky Romanifts con- 
ceived fufficient for thofe not capable of an explicit. damm. 


Prior. 


as may fupply the place of what is loft* 
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SU'PPLIANT. adj. [ fuppliant, Fr. ] Entreating; befecchinz ; 
precatory ; fubmifiive. 
_ To thofe legions your levy 
Mutt be fuppliant. - Shakefp: 
‘To bow and fue for grace with fuppliant knee. Milton; 
The rich grow /uppitant, and-the poor grow proud; 
‘Thofe offer mighty. gain, and thefe afk morc. Dryden. 
Conftant to his firft decrce, 
‘To bow the haughty neck, and raife the /uppliant Fore: 
. : 210°. 
Su’PPLIANT. 2. f: [from the adjective.] An humble petitioner ; 
one who begs fubmiffively. 
A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquitfh’d thereto by the fair grace and fpeech . 
Of the poor fupp. tant. Shake/peares 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d; 
Scandal’d the /upp‘iants for the people, call’d them 


‘Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shake/peare. 
Hourly fuitors come: 

‘The eaft with incenfe and the weft with gold; 

Will ftand like /uppliants to receive her doom. Dryden. 


Spare this life, and hear thy /uppliant’s prayer. Dryden. 
SU'PPLICANT. n. f- [from /uppli.ate.] One that entreats or 
implores with great fubmiffion; an humble petitioncr. 
The princeand people of Nineveh affembling themfelves as 
a main army of /epplicants, God did not withftand them. 
FIooker. 
The wife fupplicant, though he prayed for the condition he 
thought moit defirable, yet left the event to God. Rogers. 
Abraham, inftead of indulging the /upplicant in his defire 
of new evidence, refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury- 
To SU“PPLICATE. v. n. [/epplter, Fr. /upplico, Lat. trom fup- 
plex.] To implore; to entreat; to petition fubmiffively and 
humbly. 
Many things a man cannot with any comelinefs fay or do, 


a man cannot brook to /upplicate or beg. Bacon. 
" “Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 
In /upplicating crowds to learn thcir doom. Addifon. 


SUPPLICA’TION. 7n. f. [ f/upplication, Fr. from /upplicate.] 
1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 
My lord proteéter will come this way by and by, and then 


we may deliver our /applications in the quill. Shake/p. 
y mother bows, 
As if Olympus toa mole hill fhould 
In fupplication nod. Shake/peare. 


2. Petitionary worfhip ; the adoration of a fuppliant or petitioner. 
Praying with all prayer and /upplication, with all perfeve- 
rance and /uppltcation for all faints. Eph. vi. 18. 
Bend thine ear 
To fupplication; hear his fighs though mute. Adil t:n. 
‘Thefe prove the common practice of the worfhip of ima- 
ges in the Roman church, as to the rites of /upplicaticn and 
adoration, to be as extravagant as among the heathens. Stilling. 
We fhould teftify our dependence upon God, and our con- 
fidence of his goodnefs by conftant prayers and /upplications 
for mercy. Tillotjon. 
To Suppiy’. v. a. [ fuppleo, Lat. fuppleer, French.] 
x. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 
‘Out of the fry of thefe rakehell horfeboys are their kearn 
fupplied and maintained, Spenfer. 
2. To give fomething wanted ; to yield ; to afford. 
‘They were princes that had wives, fons, and nephews; and 
yet all thefe could not /upp/y the comfort of friendfhip. Bacon. 
I wanted nothing fortune could supply, 
Wor did fhe flumber ’till that hour deny. 
3- To relieve. R 
Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
Yet, to Juppiy the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a cuftom. 
4. To ferve inftead of. 
Burning fhips the banifh’d fun /upply, 
And no light fhines but that by which men die. 
5. To give or Oring whether good or bad. 
carer care /upplies 
Sighs to my breaft, and forrow to my eyes. 
6. To fll any room made vacant. 
Upftart creatures to /apply our vacant room. 
The fun was fet; and Vefper, to /upply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the fky. 
7. To accommodate; to furnifh. 
WV hile trees the mountain-tops with fhades /upp/y, 
Your honour, name, and praife fhall never die. Dryden. 
“IT he reception of light mutt be /upplied by fome open form 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 
Waller. 


Prior. 
Ailton. 
Dryden. 


of the fabrick. WH ction. 
My lover, turning away feveral old fervants, /upplicd me 
with others from his own houfe. Swift. 


Suppry’. ». /. [from the verb.] Relief of want; cure of defi- 
ciencics. 

I mean that now your abundance may be a /upp/y for their 

want, that their abundance alfo may bea /upp/y for your want. 

= Gore wits £4. 

4 Art 
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Art from that fund each juft /upply provides, 


Works without fhow, and without pomp prefides. Pope. 
To SUPPO'RT.. v. a. [ fupporter, French; /upportare, Ital.] 
x. To fuftain; to prop; ta bear up. 
Stooping to /upport each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton. 
Fhe palace built by Picus, vaft and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ftood. Dryden. 


The original community of all things appearing from this 
donation of God, the fovereignty of Adam, built upon his pri- 
vate dominion, muft fall, not having any foundation to /up- 


port it. Locke. 
Z. To endure any thing painful without being overcome. 
Strongly to fuffer and /upport our pains. ' Milton. 
Could A thou /upport that burthen? Milton. 
‘This fierce demeanour, and his infolence, 
‘The patience of a god could not /upport. Dryd.n. 
3. To endure. 
She fcarce awake her eyes could keep, 
Unable to /upport the fumes of fleep. Dryden. 


None can /upport a diet of flefh and water without acids, as 
falt, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. To fuftain; to keep from fainting. 
With inward confolations recompens’d, 

And oft /upported. 

SUPPORT. 7. J: [ fupport, French; from the verb.] 
x. A& or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or ftone be but the col- 
leGtion of thofe feveral fenfible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould 
fubfitt alone, we fuppofe them exifting in and fupported by 
fome common fubjecét, which /“pport we dcnotce by the name 
fubftance, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 

fupport. Locke. 
2. Prop; fuftaining power. 
3- Neceffaries of life. 
4. Maintainance ; fupply- 
SuPPO‘RTABLE. adj. ( fupportable, French; from /upport. J 
Tolerable; to be endured. It may be obferved that Shake- 
fpeare accents the firft fyllable. 
As great to me, as late;. and, /upportable 

Fo make the dear lofs, have I means much weaker 

Than you may call to comfort you. Shakefp. 

Alterations in the projeét of uniting Chriftians might be 
very fupportable, as things in their own nature indifferent. Sw. 

T a that whatever part of misfortunes they muft bear, 
may be rendered /apportat.e to them. Pope. 

SuPPORTABLENESS. 2. f/. [ from /xpportable.] The ftate of 

being tolerable. 
SuPpPO’RTANCE. n.f. [from /upport.] Maintenance; 
SuPPORTA‘TION. port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 
Give fome /upportance to the bending twigs. Shake/p- 

His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the /uppo tance of his vow. ' Shake/p. 

The benefit fubjeét fhould render fome fmall portion of 
his gain, forthe /upportation of the king's expence. Bacon. 

SUPPORTER. n. f- [from /upport.] 
x. One that fupports. 
You muft walk by us upon either hand, 

And good /uwfporters are you. Shake/p. 

Becaufe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a /upporter, or a {upport, is not reprefented 
to the mind by any diftinct idea. Locke. 


Aidilton. 


fup- 


2. Prop; that by which any thing is borne up from falling. 
More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and /up- 
porters. Camden, 


‘The fockets and /apporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 
We fhall be difcharged of our load; but you, that are de- 
figned for beams and /upporters, fhall bear. L’ Eftrange. 
There is no lofs of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building fet upon /upporters. Mo: timer. 
3. Suftainer ; comforter. 
‘The faints have a companion and /upporter in all their mife- 
ries. l South. 
4. Maintainer ; defender. 
The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicefler ; but yet as an introducer or fup- 
orter, not as a teacher. _ Wotton. 
All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worth 


fupporters of fuch a reigning impiety. South. 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gonc, 
The great /upporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 


SuPPO‘’SABLE. adj. [from /uppofe-] That may be fuppofed. 
Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateft number of men, 
ready to be confronted againft the neceffity of. their believing 
all the feverals of any /uppofable catalogue. ammond, 
SUPPO'SAL. 1. /. [from /uppo/e.] Pofition without proofs; ima- 
gination 5 belict. 
Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak /ueppo/a/ of our worth, 


‘I"hinks our ftate to be out of frame. Shake/p- 


SU P 


Little can be looked for towards the advancement of natu- 
ral theory, but from thofe that are likely to mend our profpećt : 
the defećt of events, and fenfible appearances, fuffer us to pro- 
ceed no further towards fcience, than to imperfect guciles and 
timorous /upp</fals. G aNu. 

Intereít, with a Jew, never procecds but upon /fuppo;jal at- 
Jeaft of a firm and fufficient bottom. South. 
Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtlefs women by 


bold /uprfofals and offers. Clari, 
To SU POSE. v. a. [ fuppofer, French; /uppono, Latin.] ae 
1. To lay down without proof; to advance by way of argument 


or illuftration without maintaining the truth of the pofition. 
Suppofe fome fo negligent that they will not be brought to 
learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence follow that the 
rough difcipline of the cudgel is to be ufed to all. Locke. 
2. To admit without proof. 
‘This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that when we 
have as great affurance that a thing is, as we could poffibly, 
Juppojng it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its 


exiftence. : YZ ihotfon. 
3. To imagine; to believe without examination. 
Tell falfe Edward, thy /uppo'ed king, 
That Lewis of France is fending over mafkers. Shakefp. 


Let not my lord /uppofe that they have {lain all the king’s 
fons: for Ammon only is flain. 2 Samuel, 
I fuppofe we fhould compel them to a quick refult. Ailton. 
4. To require as previous to itfelf. 
This /uppefeth fomething, without evident ground. Fale. 
One failthcod always /uppef/es another, and renders all you 
can fay fufpected. Female Duixote. 
Su’prose. a. /- (fromthe verb.] Suppofition ; pofition without 
proof; unevidenced conceit. 
That we come fhort of our /uppo/e fo far, 
That after fev’n years fiege, yet I'roy-walls ftand ? Shake/p. 
Is Egypt’s fafety, and the king’s, and your’s, 
Fit to be trufted on a bare /uppofe 
4 That he W: nomen P j 
UPPO‘’SER. n. f- rom /uppo/e. One that fuppofes. 
Thou haft ae marriage ade thy Banua mine, 


Dryden, 


While counterfeit /upposers bleer’d thine eyne. Shakefp. 

SUPPOSITION. 2. f. [ /uppofition, French; from /uppo/z-] oH 
fition laid down; hypothefis ; imagination yet unproved. 

_ In faying he is a good man, underftand me that he is fuffi-. 

cient; yet his means are in fuppofition. Shake/peare. 

Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed PIl take thee, and there lye; 

And in that — Juppofition think . 

He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. SLakefp. 

This is only an infallibility upon /uppofition, that if a thing 
be true, it is impoffible to be falfe. Lillotfon. 

Such an a ar irrefiftible notion is neither requifite upon 
fuppofition of a city nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

SUPPOSITI TIOUS. adj. [from /uppofitus, fuppofititius, Lat.] Not 
genuine; put by a trick into the place or character belonging 
to another. _ 

The deftruction of Muftapha was fo fatal to Solyman’s line, 
as the fucceffion of the Turks from Solyman is fufpected to be 
of ftrange blood; for that Sclymus II. was thought to be fup- 
pofititious. Bacon. 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it fhould ever happen, the reputed fon muft have been 
way Setar JSuppyititious, or begotten in adultery. Addifari. 

ome alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and it productions, than their deftruction, as all 
thefe /uppofiiitious ones manifeftly would do. lV oodward. 
SUPPOSITI’TIOUSNESS. 2.‘/. [ from /uppofititious. ] State of 
being counterfeit. 
SUPPO’SITIVELY. adv. [from /uppofe.] Upon fuppofition. 

‘The unreformed finner may have fome hope /uppefitively, if 
he do change and repent: the honeft penitent may hope pofi- 

Racks Seen Ym E fi fitoi F = aH 
eee fs uppsftloire cr. fa ftori i 
A bind of Wile etc. i ED ROS 
Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefore fup- 
pofitories of honey, aloes, and rock-falt ought to be tried. Arb. 
To 5U’PPRESS. v. a. [ fupprime, Super effitss Lat. fupprimer, Fr.) 
xr. To cruíh; tooverpower; to overwhelm; to fubdue ; to rt- 
duce from any ftate of aétivity or commotion. 
Glo’fter would have armour out of the Tower, 


To crown himfelf king and Piste AE the prince. Shake/p-. 
_ Every rebellion, when it is /uppreffed, doth make the fub- 
ject weaker, and the prince ftrongcr. Davies. 


Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com- 
pany, fet fharply upon them; and opprefiing fome of the for- 
wardeft of them by death, /upprefed the refidue by fear. Hayw- 

2. l'o conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 
Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible King, 

Only omnifcient, hath /uppre/s’d in night. Miilton.. 

Still fhe /upprees the namc, and this kceps him in a pleafirig 
fufpenfe ; and, in ghe very clofe of her fpeech, the indircétly 
mentions it. Breome. 


3. To 
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3- Tokeepin; not to let out. 
Well did’ft thou, Richard, to /uppre/s thy voice ; 
For had the paffions of thy heart burft our, 
‘T fear we fhould have feen decypher’d there 
More ranc’rous fpight, more furious raging broils. Shate,p. 
SUPPRE'SSION. n.f. [/uppreffion, Fr. /uppreffio, Lat. from /uppre/s.] 
r. The aé of fupprefiing.. 
2. Not publication. 

You may depend upon a /uppreffion of thefe verfes. Pope: 
SUPPRE’SSOR. 2. f- [ from /uppre/s.] One that fupprefies, 

es, or conceals. 
Jo SU’'PPURATE. v. a. [from pus puris, Lat. fuppurer, Fr.] 
To generate pus or matter. 

This difeafe is generally fatal: if it /vppurates the pus, itis 
evacuated into the lower belly, where it produceth putrefac- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 

Jo SU'PPURATE. V. n. “To grow to pus. 
SuPpPURA‘TION. 7. f> [/uppuration, French; from /uppurate.] 
x. The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour into pus. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a /uppuration, 
then it muft be promoted with fuppuratives, and opened by 
-incifion. WW ifeman. 
' This great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids, and confequently 
to fuppurations. Arbuthnot: 

2. The matter fuppurated. 

‘The great phyfician of fouls fometimes cannot cure with- 
out cutting us: fin has feftered inwardly, and he muft launce 
the impofthume, to let out death with the /uppuration. South. 

Su’PPURATIVE. adj. [/upperatify French; from /uppurate.] 
Digeftive ; generating matter. 

SUPPUTA'TION. n. f- [ /upputation, French ; /upputo, Latin.] 
. Reckoning ; account; calculation; computation. 

From thefe differing properties of d and year arife diffi- 
culties in carrying on and reconciling the /upputation of time in 
long meafures. Folder. 

‘The Jews faw every day their Meffiah ftill farther removed 
from them ; that the promifes of their doctors, about his fpeedy 
manifeftations, were falfe ; that the predictions of the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underftand, were covered 
with obfcurity ; that all the /upputations of time either termi- 
nated in Jetus Chrift, or were without a period. Weft. 

Jo SUPPU'TE., U. a. [from fupputo, Latin.] “To reckon; to 
calculate. 

St” PRA, [Latin] in compofition, fignifies above, or before. 

‘SUPRALA’PSARY. adj. [ fupra and /apfas, Latin.] Antecedent 
to the fall of man. 

SUPRAVU’‘’LGAR. adj. [fupra and vulgar.] Above the vulgar. 

None of thefe motives can prevail with a man to furnifh 
himfelf with /upravulgar and noble qualities. Collier. 

SUPREMACY. 7z. f- [from /fupreme.] Higheft place; higheft 
authority ; ftate of being fupreme. 

INo appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in 
as much as the order of your difcipline admitteth no ftanding 
inequality of courts, no fpiritual judge to have any ordinary 
fuperior on earth, but as many /“premacies as there are parifhes 
and feveral congregations. “Hooker. 

_ As we under heav’n are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great /upremacy, 


Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shake. 
; I am afham’d that women ` 
Seek for rule, /upremacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shake/p. 
Put to proof- his high /upremacy, 
Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he con- 


tinued to burn proteftants after he had caft off the pope’s 
jupremacy. . Swift. 

Youre formed by nature for this /upremacy, which is already 
granted from the diftinguifhing character of your writing. 

Dryden to Dor/fet. 

To deny him this /upremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 

give his kingdom to another. 5 PEO 
T From fome wild curs that from their mafters ran, 

Abhorring the /upremacy of man, è 

In woods and caves the rebel race began. 

SUPREME. adj. [ fepremus, Latin.} 

x. Higheft in dignity ; higheft in authority. It may be obferved 
the /uperiour is ufed often of local elevation, but /upreme only 
of intellectual or political. 

As no man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo neither 
can any man fincerely love God, and not extremely abhor that 
fin which is the higheft degree of treafon againft the /upreme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whofe divine 


Dryden. 


authority and power it invefteth others. Ftooker. 
‘The god of foldicrs, 
With the confent of /upreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs. Soare: 
‘This ftrength, thc feat of Deity uprene. tlton. 


‘The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees ; 
N°? CXLIII. 
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‘Three centuries he grows, and threc he ftays 
Supreme in ftate,-and in three more decays. 
2. Higheft; moft excellent. 
My foul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither /upreme, how foon confufion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both. 
o fingle virtue we could moft commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 
For fhe was all in that /upreme degree, 
‘Thatas no onc prevail’d, fo all was fhe. 
To him both heaven 
The right had giv’n, 
_ And his own love bequeath’d /upreme command. Dryden. 
SUPREMELY. adv. [from the adjective.] In the higheft de- 
ree: 
pi The ftarving chemift in his golden views 
Supremely bleft, the poet in his mufe. 
SUR. [ fur, French.] 
* above. 
Su’rRappiTion. 2. f. [ fer and a@ddition.] Something added to 
the name. 
He ferv’d with glory and admir’d fuccefs, 
So gain’d the /uraddition, Lewonatus. 
SU’RAL. adj. 
leg. 
He was wounded in the infide of the calf of his leg, into 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden: 


: Poze. 
In compofition, means upon or over and 


Shake/pea~e. 
[from jura; Latin.] Being in the calf of the 


the fural artery. Wifernan. 
Su’RANCE. n. f- [ from /t#re.] Warrant; fecurity; aflu- 
rance. 
Give fome /urance that thou art revenge 5 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Shake{p. 


To SURBA'TE. V. a. [ folbatir, French.] To bruife and batter 
the feet with travel; to harrafs; to fatigue. 

Their march they continued all that night, the horfemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be 
extremely weary and /uréated. . Clarendon. 

Chalky land /zréates and fpoils oxens feet. Mortimer. 

SurBeE’rT. ‘The participle paffive of /urbeat. 
A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
Efpy a traveller with feet /urbet, 
Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Sptenfers 
To SuRCE’ASE. V. n. [ fur and ceffer, French; cefo, Latin.) 
x. To be at an end; to ftop; to ceafe; to be no longer in ufe 
or being. 
Small favours will my prayers increafe : 
Granting my fuit, you give me all; 
And then my prayers muft needs /urceafe 5 
For I have made your godhead fall. ` Donne: 
2. To leave off; to practite no longer; to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to defpair, that creatures un- 
worthy fhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and 
under that pretence to /urceafe from prayers, as booticis or 
fruitlefS officers, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious 
to our own fouls. Fiooker. 

Nor did the Britifh fquadrons now /urcea/e 

To gall their foes oerwhelm’d. ` A Philips. 

To SURCEA'SE. V. a. To ftop; to put to an end. Obfolete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may /urceafe. 
SURCEA’SE. 7. f. *Ceflation 3 ac. ne á 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your-dif- 
cipline were fully planted, even to fend out your writs of /ur- 
ceafe unto all courts of England for the moft things handled in . 
them. Fdooker. 

SURCHARGE. n. f- [ furcharge, French; from the verb.] Over- 
burthen ;' more than can be well born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a fur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the 
farft. Bacon. 

An obje& of furcharge or excefs deftroyeth the fenfe; as 
the light of the fun, the eye; a violent found near the ear, 
the hearing. ‘Bacon. 

The moralifts make this raging of a lion to be a /urcharge 
of one madnefs upon another. LL’ Effrange. 

To-SURCHA‘RGE. V. a. [ furcharger, French.} To overload 5 
to overburthen. 

They put upon every portion of land a reafonable rent, 
which they called Romefcot, the which might not /urcharge 
the tenant or frecholder. Spen/fer- 

‘Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have fuddenly 
furprifed his enemy, /urcharged with the pleafures of fo rich a 


Spenfer. 


city. Knolles. 
More remov’d, 
Left heav’n /urcharg’d with potent multitude, i 
Might hap to move new broils. Ailton. 
e ceas’d, difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words. Adilton. 
as. T When 
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When graceful forrow in her pomp appears, 

Sure fhe is drefs’d in Melefinda’s tears : 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view, 

Droops like a rofe /furcharg’d with morning dew. Dryden. 

SuRCHA‘RGER. 2. f. [from f/urcharge.]_ One that overburthens. 
SuRCINGLE. nm. f. fer and cingulum, Latin.) 
x. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a horfc. 
2. The girdle of a caflock. 
Juftly he chofe the furcingle and gown. Marvel. 
Su’RCLE. n. f- [ furculus, Latin.] A fhoot; atwig; a fucker. 
Not in general ufe. 

It is an arboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, which the 
tree cannot ailimilate, and therefore fprouteth not forth in 
boughs and /urc/es of. the fame fhape unto the tree. 

he bafilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, 

the outward fendeth two /urcles unto the thumb. Brown. 

Su’rcoaT. 2.f. [/furcot, old French; fur and coat.J] A fhort 
coat worn over the reftof the drefs. ` 

‘The honourable habiliments, as robes of ftate, parliament- 
robes, the /furcoat, and mantle. . Camden. 

‘The commons were befotted in excefs of apparel, in wide 
furcoats reaching to their loins. Camden. 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 

"Their fwords, their fhields, their /furcoats were the fame. Dry. 
SURD adj. [ /urdus, Latin. ] 
xr. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expreffed by any term. 
SURE. adj. [ feure, French. ] 
x. Certain; unfailing ; “infallible. 

The teftimony of the Lord is fure, and giveth wifdom unto 


the fimple. Pjalms. 
W ho knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can, 
AA: lton. 


Is doubtful; that he never will, is /ure. 


2. Certainly doomed. 
Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the filver in it: 


fending it in bullion is the fafeft way, and the weightieft is 


Jure to go. - Locke. 
3- Confident; undoubting; certainly knowing. 
Friar Laurence met them both ; 
Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was íhe; 
But, being mafk’d, he was not fure of it. Shakefpeare. 
Let no man feek what may befall 5 
Evil he may be fure. Ailton. 
The youngeft in the morning are not fure 
. Denham. 


That ’till the night their life they can fecure- 
While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen? 
In wars renew’d, uncertain of fuccefs, ; 
Sure of a fhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter; I am fure much lefs 
will you in the ftile._ Hake. 
Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe 5 
And fpeak, though /ure, with feeming diffidence. 
4. Safe; firm; ceitain; paft doubt or danger. 
Thy kingdom fhall be /xre unto thee, after that thou fhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Daniel. 
He bad me make fure of the bear, efore I fell his fkin. LZA- 
They would make others on both fides Jure of pleafing, in 
preference to inftruction. _ Dryden. 
They have a nearer and furer way to the felicity of life, by 
tempering their paffions, and reducing their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we make /ure of Spain. 


Pope. 


ae Temple. 

Revenge is now my jay ; he’s not for me, 

And DV’) make fure he ne'er fhall be for thee. Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais°*d you to power, 

All to make fure the vengeance of this day, 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden. 
Make Cato fure, and give up Utica, 

Cæfar will ne’gr refufe thee fuch a trifle. Addifan. 


They have reafon to make all actions worthy of obferva- 
tion, which are fure to be obferved. Atterbury. 
5. Firm; ftable; not liable to failure. 

Thou the garland wear’ft fucceffively; - 
Yet though thou ftand’f more /ure than I could do, 


‘Thou art not firm enough. Shakefpearé. 
I wifh your horfes fwift and /ure of foot, 

And. fo I do commend you to their backs. Shake/peare. 
Virtug, dear friend, needs no defencc ; 

The furef# guard is innocence. Rofcommorn. 
Partition firm and fure the waters to divide. Milton. 


Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling 
up the’old foundations of knowledge and certainty: I per- 
fuade myfelf that the way I have purfued, being conformable 
to truth, lays thofe foundations Surer. Locke. 

‘Ilo prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth affenting faith relies: 
‘Thus manifeft of right, I build my claim, 


Sure founded on a fair maternal fame. Pope. 


Brown. 
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6. To be SuRE- Certainly. This is a vitious expreflion: more 


properly be fure. 

Objects of fenfe would then determine the views of all fuch, 
to be fure, who converfed perpetually with them. Atterbury, 

“lL hough the ¢chymift could not calcine the caput mortuum 
to obtain its fixed falt, to be fare it muft have fome. Arhuth, 

SURE. adu. [ furement, French.] Certainly ; without doubt; 
doubtlefs. It is generally without emphafis ; and, notwith- 
{tanding its original meaning, expreffes rather doubt than af- 
fertion. 
Something, /ure, of ftate 
Hath puddled his clear f{pirit. Shakefpeare. 
Her looks were flufh’d, and fullen was her mien, 
That /ure the virgin goddefs, had fhe been 


Aught but a virgin, muft the guilt have feen. Addifon: 
ure the queen would wifh him ftill unknown : 
She loaths, detefts him, flies his hated prefence. Smith. 


Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deferves better ufage 
than a bad critick. 

SUREFO'‘OTED. adj. 
ftumbling. 

‘True earneft forrows, rooted mileries, 
Anguifh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Surefooted griefs, folid calamities. 

Su’RELY. adv. [fram fure.] 

x. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. It is often ufed 
rather to intend and ftrengthen the meaning of the fentence 
than with any diftinét and explicable meaning. = 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt /urely die. Gen, 
Thou /urely hadit not come fole fugitive. Milton. 

He that created fomething out of nothing, /wrely can raife 
great things out of fmall. South. 
The curious have thought the moft minute affairs of Rome 
worth notice; and /urely the confideration of their wealth is 
at leaft of as great fmportance as grammatical criticifms. 47d, 

2. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walketh righteoufly, walketh /urely. 

Su’RENEss. 2. f. [from _/ure.] Certainty. 

e diverted ‘himfelf with the fpeculation of the feed of co- 
ral; and for more /urene/s he repeats it. WP codward. 

SU RETISHIÉ, 7. f. (from /urety.] The office of a furety or 
bond{man; the a& of being bound for another. 

Hath not the greateft flaughter of armies been ‘troyed 0 
b 


: > Pope. 
[fure and foot.] Treading firmly; not 


FTerbert. 


ftratagem ? And have not the faireft eftates been deftroyed 
furetifhip? . Sou 
Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will fwear 
‘That only /ureti/bip hath brought them there. Donne: 
If here not clear’d, no furety/hip can bail , 
Condemned debtors from th’ eternal gaol. 
SWRETY. z. f. [/fureté, French.] 
x. Certainty ; indubitablenefs. l 
‘There the princefies determining to bathe, thought it wag 
fo privileged a place as no body durit prefume to come thither‘; 


Denham. 


yet, for the more furety, they looked round about. Sidney. 
Know of a furety that thy feed fhall bea ftranger. Gens 
2. Foundation of ftability ; fupport. 
We our ftate 
Hold, as you your’s, while our obedience holds; ; 
' On other furety ‘none. ; AAilten. 
3. Evidence ; ratification ; confirmation. 
© Shecall’d the faints to /urety, 
That fhe would never put it from her finger, 
U nlefs fhe gave it to yourfelf. Shake}} eare. 
4. Security againft lofs or damage; fecurity for payment. 
‘There remains unpaid 
A hundred thoufand more, in furety of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Shake/prare. 


Hoftage ; bondfman; one that gives fecurity for another; 
one that is bound for another. 
‘That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 
One of the greateft in the Chriftian world 
Shall be my /wrety.- . , Shake/peare. 
I will be /urety for him ; of my hand fhalt thou requtre him. 
Gen. xlifi. 9- 
Yet be not /urety, if thou be a father 5 
Love is a perfonal debt: I cannot give 
a children’s right, nor ought he take it. Filerbert. 
All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the defires 
of the parents, and interceffion of /ureties, that they may be 
early admitted by baptifm into-the fchool of Chrift. Hammond. 
Su’rFace. uw. [f [ fur and face, French.] Superficies ;*-outfide 5 
fuperfice. It is accented by ÆZilt-n on the laft fyllable. è 
_ Which of us who beholds the bright frface ` 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ftand. Milton. 
All their furfaces fhall'be truly plain, or truly fpherical, and 
look all the fame way, fo as together to compofe one even 


Su face. Neuton. 
' Errours like ftraws upon the /urface flow ; 
He who would fearch for pearls muft dive below. Dryden. 


To Su’rFe1T. V. a. [from jur and faire, French, to do more than 
enough, to overdo.) To feed with meat or dripk to fatiety 


and fticknefs ; to cram overmuch. ae 
4 Tife 
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The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with {fnores. Shake/peare. 
Jo Su’ RFEIT. v. n. To be fed to fatiety and ficknefs. 
The commonwealth is fick of their own choice ; 
Their over-grceedy love hath f/ur/eited. Shake/p. 
They are as fick that /urfert with too much, as they that 
flarve with nothing. Rtuksfieere. 
‘Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with /ur/ferting 
and drunkennefs. Lute. 
Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards fent them all home. Clarendon. 
They muft be let loofe to the childifh play they fancy, 
which they fhould be weaned from, by being made to /urfert of 
it. Locke. 
Su’rreit. 2. /- [from the verb.] Sicknefs or fatiety caufed 
by overfulnefs.° 
W hen we are fick in fortune, often the /urfeits of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon 
and ftars. Shake/p. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter ! 
I have long dream’d of fuch a kind of man, 
No furfeit {well’d, fo old, and fo profane. 
Now comes the fick hour that his /urfert made; 
Now fhall he try his friend that flatter’d him. 
‘Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars /urvfe.ts to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. Shake/peare. 
Why, difeafe, do’ft thou moleft 
Ladies, and of them the beft? 
Do not men grow fick of rites, 
To thy altars, by their nights 
Spent in /urfeits ? Ben. Fobnfon. 
Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. Bacon. 
Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end ; 
W hen age and death call’d for the fcore, 


Shake;p. 
Shakefp- 


No jurfeits were to reckon for. Cra/hav. 
*,QOur father 

Has ta’en himfelf a furfeit of the world, 

And cries, it is not fafe that we fhould tafte it. Otway. 


SU/RFEITFR. 2. /. [from furfzit.] One who riots; a glutton. 
I did not think 
‘This am’rous furfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For fuch a petty war. Shake/peare. 
Su’RFEITWATER. 7. f- Water that 
cures furfeits. 
A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the true /wr/feir- 
water, with eafe and abftinence, often ends diftempers in the 
beginning. Locke. 
SURGE. 2. /. [from furgo, Latin.] A fwelling fea ; wave roll- 
ing above the general furface of the water; billow; wave. 
he realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging /furges, unruled and undirected of any. Spen/fer. 
T he wind-fhak’d urge, with high and monftrous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole : 
I never did like moleftation view 


[ Jurfzit and water.] 


On the enchafed flood. Shake/peare. 
He trod the water, 

Whofe enmity he flung afide, and breafted 

The /urge mioft fwoln that met him. Shake/peare. 


It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves of Hero 

and Leander, drowned in the uncompafiionate /urges. Sandys. 
‘The fulph’rous hail , 

Shot after us in ftorm, o’erblown, hath laid 

‘The fiery /urge, that from the precipice 

OF heav’n receiv’d us falling. Milton. 

He {weeps the fkies, and clears the cloudy North : 
He flics aloft, and with impetuous roar 


Purfues the foaming /urges to the fhore. Dryden. 
hetis, near Ifmena’s {welling flood, 

With dread beheld the rolling /urges (weep 

In heaps his flaughter’d. fons into the deep. Pope. 
To SurGce. v, n. [from /urgo, Latina] To fwell; to rife 

high. 
. From midft of all the main 
The /zrzing waters like a mountain rife. Spenfer. 


‘He, all in rage, his fea-god fire befought, 
Some curfed vengeance on his fon to caft ; 
From /urging gulis two monfters ftraight were brought. Sev. 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And furging waves, as mountains, to affault l 
Heav’n’s height, and with the centre mix the pole. Ji/zlton. 
Not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear, 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 


Fold above fold, a /urging maze! Milton. 
Surging waves againft a folid rock, 
‘Though all to fhivers Jafh’d, th’ affault renew, 
Adilt:n. 


Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubblcs end. 


S UR 


Su’RGEoN. z. f: [Corrupted by converfation from chirurgedn.] 
One who cures by manual operation; ons whofe duty is to 
aét in external maladies by the direction of the phyfician. 

The wound was paft the cure of a better /uryeon than my- 

felf, fo as I could but receive fome few of her dying words. Sid. 

I meddle wich no woman’s matters ; but withal, I am a fzer- 

geon to old fhoes, Shatefieore. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expences 

of the /urzeon, and other incidences. Tay ‘ore 
Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain : 

The /-rgeous foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden: 
SuU/RGEONRY. 94. /. [for ch'rurgery.] The aét of cuiing by 
Su“RGERY. manual operation. 

It would feem very evil furgery to cut off every unfound 

part of the body, which, being by other due means reco- 


vered,’ ca. ab afterwards do good fervicc. Spenjer. 
ut ftrangely vifited people, 
The mere defpair of /urgery, he cures. Shake/peare. 


They 
and would you have us kifs tar ? 
Su'RGY. adj. [from f/urge.] Rifing in billows. 
What caufe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 
Do publick or domeftick cares conftrain 
‘This toilfome voyage o’er the /furgy main? 
Su’Ruiry. adv. [from /wrty.) In a furly manner. 


are often tarr’d over with the /urgery of our fheeps 
‘Shake/peare. 


Pope. 


Su’riiness, 7. f. [from /urly.] Gloomy morofenefs; four 
anger. 
> Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn ; 
None greets ; for none the greeting will return ; 
But in dumb /firline;3, each arm’d with carc, 
His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden. 


SU'RLING. z. fı [from furly.] A four morofe fellow. Not ufed. 
Thefe four furlings are to be commended to fieur Gau- 
lard. Camden. 
SU'RLY. adj. [from yun, four, Saxon.] Gloomily morofe ; 
rough ; uncivil; four; filently angry. 
*Tis like you'll prove a jolly /ur/y groom, 
That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. 
‘That /uriy {pirit, melancholy, 
Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 
Which elfe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes, 
And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
Agama the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar’d upon me, and went /uriy by, 
Without annoying me. 
Repuls’d by ferfy grooms, who wait before 
‘The fleeping tyrant’s interdiéted door. 
What if among the courtly tribe 
‘You loft a place, and fav’d a bribe? 
And then in /z-/y mood came here 
‘To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
And fierce againft the whigs harangu’d ? Swift. 
The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, 
Now foften’d into joy the fury ftorms. Thomfon: 
To SurmMi‘se. v, a. [ furmi/e, French.] To fufpect; to image 
imperfeétly ; to imagine without certain knowledge. 
Man coveteth what @xceedeth the reach of fenfe, yea fome- 
what above capacity of reafon, fomewhat divine and heavenly, 
which with hidden exultation it rather /urmifeth than con- 
ceiveth ; fomewhat it feeketh, and what that is directly it 
knoweth not; yet very intentive defire thereof doth fo incite 
it, that all other known delights and pleafures are laid afide, 
and they give place-to the fearch of this but only fufpected 


Shake/p. 


S hakefps 


Shake/p: 
Dryden. 


defire. Tooker: 
Of queftions and ftrifes of words cometh envy, railings, 
and evil /wmifings. 1 Tim. 
Surmife not = 
His prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d. Ahi lton. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew i 
That what before fhe but /urmis’d, was true. Dryden. 


This change was not wrought by altering the form or pofi- 
tion of the earth, as was furnifed by avery learned man, but 
by diffolving it. Woodward. 

SURMISE. 2. f. [ fermife, French.] Imperfect notion; fufpi- 
cion ; imagination not fupported by knowledge. 

To let go private /urmifes, whereby the thing itfelf is not 
made better or worfe; if juft and allowable reafons might lead 
them to do as they did, then are thefe cenfures fruftrate. Flook. 

They were by law of that proud tyrannefs, 
Provok’d with wrath, and envy’s falle /urmi/e, 
Condemn’d to that dungeon mercilefs, 
W here they fhould livein woe, and dic in wretchednefs. Spen, 
Aaron is gone ; and my compaffionate heart , 
Will not permit my cycs once to behold 
The thing, whereatit trembles by /erzni/e. Shake/peare. 
My thought, whofe murthering yet is but fantaflical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that functian 


Is fmother’d in f/urmi/e. Shake/peare. 

We double honour gain 
From his /urmife proy'd falfe. Aiiston. 
No 


No-fooner did they efpy the Englifh turning from them, 


but they were of opinion that they fled towards their fhipping : 
this furmi/e was occafioned, for that the Englifh Mips removed 


the day before. 4tdayward. 
ence guilty joys, diftaftes, /urmi/es, 
Falfe oaths, felt tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 


No man ought to be charged with principles he adiually 
difowns, unlefs his practices contradict his profeffion ; not 


upon {mall furmuyes. Swift. 
Jo SURMOUNT. v.a. [/urmonter, French.] 
z. To rife above. 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach 
and /urmout all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 


2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no refiftance was made, the Englifh had much ado 
to furmount the natural difficulties of the place the greateft part 
of one day. FTayward. 

He hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; from whence, if 
the love of his country had not /urmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perfian fleet; but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3- To furpafs ; to exceed. 
What /urmmounts the reach 

Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 

By lik’ning {piritual to corporeal forms, 

As may exprefs them beft. Aiilion. 

Sur MO’UNTABLE. adj. [from /urmount.] Conquerable; fu- 
erable. 
SO EMULERT n. f. [ mugil, Lat.) A fort of fith. Ainfivorth. 
SURNAME. n.f. [ furnom, French. ] 
x. Thename of the family ; the name which one has over and 
above the Chriftian name. 

Many which were mere Englith joined with the Irifh againft 
the king, taking on them Irifh habits and cuftoms, which 
could never fince be clean wiped away; of which fort be moft 
of the furmames that end in az, as Hernan, Shinan, and un- 
gan, which now account themfelves natural Irifíh. Spenfer - 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, but of 
his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the /urname alfo of 
Barbarofla, began to afpire unto the empire of all that part of 
Ar frick. Kuzilles. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is of opinion, 


were in the nature of /urmames, and repeated as fuch. Pope. 
2. An appellation added to the original name. 
Witnefs may 
My furname Coriolanus ; the painful fervice, 
‘The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that /urname. Shake/peare- 
To SURNAME. wv. a. | furnommer, Fr. from the noun.) To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 
The people of Rome have by common voice, 
In eleétion for the Roman empire, 
Chofen Andronicus, /“rmamed Fius. Shake/peare. 


Another fhall fubferibe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
Surname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. ij. xliv. 5- 
Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthern pitchers, 
a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, was firnamed Rupo- 
graphus. Peacham. 
How he, urnam’ d of Africa, difmifs’d 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 
God commanded man what was good; but the devil /ur- 
named itevil, and thereby baffled the command. South- 
To Surpa'ss. u. a. [ furpaffer, French.] To excel; to exceed 5 
to go beyond in excellence. 
The climate’s delicate, 
Fertile the ifle, the temple much furpaffing 


The common praife it bears. Shakefp. 
O, by what name, for thou above all thefe, 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

Surpaffef? far my naming! how may I 

Adore thee, author of this univerfe ? Aiifton. 


Achilles, Homer’s hero, in ftrength and courage /urpaffed 


the reft of the Grecian army- Dryden. 
A nymph of late there was, 
W hofe heav’nly form her fellows did /urpa/s, 
‘The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. Dryden. 


Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for bignefs 
and number, /urpa/s thofe of colder countries, as much as 
the heat there /urpafes that of thofe countries. EF oodivard. 

SuRPA’SSING. perticipial adj. [from furpa/s.] Excellent in an 
high degrec. 
O thou ! that with /urpaffing glory crown’d, 

‘Look’ft from thy fole dominion like the god 

Of this new world. Ad lion. 

His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not more by 
that infinite power that was feen in them, than by that /ur- 
paffine goodnefs they demonftrated to the world. Cammy. 

Su’rprice.m. f- [ furpelis, furplis, Fr. fuperpellictum; Lat.] “The 
white garb which the clergy wearin their acts of miniftration. 

It will wear the /urplice of humility over the black gown of 
a big heart. Shakeffeare. 


SU R 


The cinétus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a frr- 
pli e, which would have trailed on the ground, had it hu 
loofe, and was therefore gathered about the middle with a 
girdle. Addifon, 

Svu‘RPLUsS. z. f. [ fer and plus, French.] A fupernume- 
Su RPLUSAGE. rary part; overplus; what remains when ufe 
is fatisfhied. 
If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 
Take what thou pleafe of all this /o-plu/age 3 


If thee lift not, leave have thou to refule. Spenfer. 
That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to vifit, 
It is a /jurplus of your grace. Shake lpeare. 


When the price of corn falleth, men give over /urp/zs til- 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew. 
We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that by fo {mall 
an agitation as only the /urp/uface of that which the ambient 
air is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter’s day 
above what it hath in rhe firft part. Boyle. 
The officers {pent all, fo as there was no /urplufage of trea- 
fure; and yet that all was not fuficient. avies. 
W hatfoever degrees of affent one affords a propofition be- .- 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that /urplufage of 
affurance is owing not to the love of truth. che. 
ieee i ? z. f- [Jurprife, French; from the verb.] 
1. The a& of taking unawares; the ftate of being taken unawares, 
Parents fhould mark heedfully the witty excufes of their 
children, efpecially at fuddains and /urprifa/s; but rather mark 


than pamper them. li otton. 
This let him know, 
Left, wilfully tranfereffiing, he pretend 
Surprifal, unadmonith’d, unforewarn’d. Milton. 


I fetafide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hif- 


paniola, as /urprizes rather than encounters. Bacon. 
This ftrange /urprifa/ put the knight 
And wrathful fguire into a fright. FIudibras. 


‘There is a vaft difference between them, as vaft as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between /urprize and {et pur- 
pofe. South, 

2. A difh, I fuppofe, which has nothing in it. 
Few care for carving trifles in difguife, 

Or that fantaftick difh fome call furprife. King’s Cookery. 

3- Sudden confufion or perplexity- 
To SURPRISE. v. a. [ furgris, French, from /urprendre.] 
x. To take unawares 5; to fall upon unexpectedly. 
The caftle of Macduff I will /urpri/e, 
Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th’ fword 
His wife, his babes. 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in mifts, 
Difcover who'd the ftate /urprize, 
And who refifts. 
er Bid her well beware, 
eft, by iome fair appearin ood furpris d. 
She 4ictate falfe, ead allies: ‘he catty j 
How íhall he keep, what, fleeping or awake, 


StLake/peare. 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


Ai Iiteon. 


A weaker may Jurprife, a {tronger take ? Pope. 
ho can {peak 
The mingled paffions that furpriz’d his heart ! Thom/fon. 


2. To aftonifh by fomething wonderful. 
People were not fo much frighted as /urprizedat the bignefs. 


of the camel. LE 4 
3- To confufe or perplex by fomething fudden. nee 
Up he ftarts, diicover’d and /urpris’d. Milton. 
SURPRISING. par-ticipial adj. [from /uarprife.] Woonderfal; 


raifing fudden wonder or concern. 

‘The greateft actions of a celebrated perfon, however fur- 
prifing and extraordinary, are no more than what are expected 
from him. ddifon. 

SURPRISINGLY. adv. [from /urprifmg.] To a degree that 
raifes wonder ; ina manner that raifcs wonder. 

If out of thefe ten thoufand, we fhould take the men that 
are employed in publick bufinefs, the number of thofe who 
remain will be furprifingly little. Add: fon: 

Su RQUEDRY. 2. f. [fur and cuider, old Fr. to think.] Over- 
weening; pride; infelence. Obfoletc. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, andthe one moiety 
‘Transform’d to fifh for their bold /urguedry. 
ILate-born modefty 

Hath got fuch root in cafy waxen hearts, 

‘That men may not themfelves their own gocd parts 

Extol, without fufpe& of /urguedry. Donne. 

SURREBU'TTER. z- /. [In law.] A fecond rebutter; anfwer 
toarebutter. <A term in the courts. 

SURREJOI NDER. 7. f- [ furrejoindre, French.] [In law.] A 
fecond defence of the plaintiff’s ation, oppofite to the rejoin- 
der of the dcfendanr, which the civilians call ?riplicatio. Bailey. 

To SURRE’NDER. wv. a. [Lfurrendre, old French. ]} 

x. To yield up; to deliver up. 

Solemn dedication of churches ferv@tnot only to make them 
publick, but further alfo te surrender up that right which 

 otherwile 


Spen fer. 
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otherwife their Founders might have in them, arid to make 


God himfelf their owner. Fisker. 
x deliver up an enemy. 
M S Ripe age bade him /arrender lates 
His life and long good fortune unto final fate. Fairfax: 


He willing to furrender up the caftle, forbade his foldiers to 
have any talk with the enemy. Knolles. 
To SURRENDER. V. 7. To yield; to give one’s felf up. 
-= ‘This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now.. . Glanville. 
etaa msna ta. f. [from the verb.] 
1." Lhe a&t of yielding. 
Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 
And meek furrender, half-embracing lean’d 
On our firft father. Milton. 
Having muftered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
and the deeps below, he prepares for a /urrender; aflerting, 
from a'‘miftaken computation, that all thefe will not come up 


to near the quantity requifite. YF oodward: 
Juba’s /urrender 
‘Would give up Africk unto Czfar’s hands. Addifon. 


».- The act of refigning or giving up to another. 
` If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears, this laft furrender of his will but offend us. pep | 
That hope quickly vanifhed, upon the undoubted intelli- 
gence of that /urrender. Clarendon. 
. As oppreffed ftates made themfelves homagers to the Ro- 
mans to engage their protection, fo we fhould have made an 
entire f/urrendry of ourfelves to God, that we might have 
gained a title to his deliverances. , . Decay cf Piety. 
In paffing a thing away by deed of gift, are required a fur- 
render on the giver’s part, of all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing facred, this /urrender by its right 
owner is neceilary. South. 
SuRRE’PTION. 7n. f. [ furreptus, Latin.] Surprife; fudden and 
unperceived invafion. 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eftate, are fins of a fud- 
den /urrepticn. tdammond. 
SURREPTWVTIOUS. adj.. [ furreptitius, Latin. ] Done by 
ftealth ; gotten or produced fraudulently. - 
Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps fuppofing it 
furreptitious, or unworthy fo great an affertion. Brown. 
The Maforites numbered not only the fections and lines, 
but even the words and letters of the Old “Teftament, the bet- 
ter to fecure it from /urreptitious practices. Gov. of the Tongue. 
A correét copy of the Dunciad, the many /urreptitious ones 
have fendered neceflary. Letter to Publ. of Popes Dunciad. 


SURREPTI’TIoUSLY. adv. [from /urreptitious.] By ftealth 5 
fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more /urreptitiou/ly than he did, and with 

lefs effect. Govern. of the Tongue. 


Yo Su'RROGATE, U. a: [ furrogo, Latin.] . To put in the place 
of another. 
Su’RROGATE. 7. f. [ ferrogatus, Latin.]- A deputy; a dele- 
gate; the deputy of an ecclefiaftical pa 
To SURROU'ND. U. a. [ furronder,. Fr.] o environ; to en- 
compafs; to enclofe on all fides. 
Yelling monfters that with ceafelefs cry 


Surround me, as thou faweft. Ailton. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off. Ailton: 
Bad angels feen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, neather, and /uwrreunding fires. Milton. 


As the bodies that /urround us diverfly affect our organs, 


. the mind is forced to receive the say, apes i ocke. 
Surso’irp. [In algebra.] The fourth multiplication or power 
of any number whatever taken as the root. Trevoux. 


SURSO'LID Problem. [In mathematicks.] That which cannot 
be refolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conick 
fection. ` Farris. 

aie lal n.f- [French.] A large coat worn over all the 
reft. 

The /urtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels tMe rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 
Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that he was forced to wear 
a furtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty 
clean, except where the /urtout was a little fcanty. - Arbuthnot. 

To SURVE'NE. V.a. [ furvenir, Fr.] To fupervene; to come 
as an addition. 

Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that /urwenes lethargies, 
which commonly terminates in a cqnfumption. Flarvey. 

To SURVE’Y. v.a. [ furweoir, old French.) 

1. To overlook ; to have under the view; to view as froma 
higher place. 

Round he /erweys, and well might where he ftood, 
So high above. ‘ Aiilton. 
N? CELUI, 
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Though with thofe ftrears he no refemblance hold, 
Whofe foam is amber and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t’ explore, 
Search not his bottom, but /urvey his ikora 
2. To overfee as one in authority: 
3- To view as examining. 
The hufbandman’s felf came that ways; 
Of cuftom to furvey his ground, 
And his trees of ftate incompafs round. 
' Early abroad he did the world /urveys 
As if he knew he had not long to ítay. 
With fuch alter’d looks, 
All pale and fpeechlefs, he f/m vey’d me round. 
Surve’y. 2. /. [from the verb. View ; profped. 
Her ftars in all their vaft furvey 
Ufelefs befides ! 
Under his proud /xrwey the city lies, 
And like a mift beneath a hill doch rife. 
No lorffer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire; 
O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide /urvey, 
And nods at ev’ry houfe his threat’ning fire. 
SURVEYOR. 2./- [from _/urwey. 
I. An overfeer; one placed to fuperintend others. 
Weer’t not madnefs then, 
‘To make the fox furveyor of the fold ? Shake/peare. 
Bithop Fox was not only a grave counfellor for war or peace, 
but alfo a good furweyor of works. Bacon, 
2. A meafurer of land. 
Should we furvey 
‘The plot of fituation, and the model ; 
Queftion /furveyors, know our own eftate, 
How able fuch a work to undergo, 
‘To weigh againft his oppofite. Shakefpeare. 
Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings; from hence came decempedator, for a /urveyors 
ufed by Cicero. rbuthnot. 
SuURVEY’oRsHIP. 2. f. [from furveyor.] “The office of a fur- 
veyor. 
To Su’RviEW. v.a. [ furveoir, old French.] To overlook ï 
to have in view. Not in ufe. 
‘That turret’s frame moft admirable was, 
Like higheft heaven compaffed round, 
And lifted high above this earthly mafs, - 
Which gay as hills do lower ground. Spenfers 
To SURVIVE. v. n. [ fupervivo, Latin; furvivre, Fr. ] 
a- To live after the death of another. 
Thofe that /furvive, let Rome reward with love. Shake/pe 
. Try pleafure, 
Which when no other enemy furvives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. l 
2. To live after any thing. . 
Now that he is dead, his immortal fame /xrviveth, and 


Denham. 


Spenfer. 
Wailer. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 
Denham. 


Dryden. 


Denham: 


flourifheth in the mouths of all people. Spenfers 
_ The love of horfes which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death /urwive. Dryden. 


The rhapfodies, called the Charaerifticks, would never 
have furvived the firft edition, if they had not difcovered fo 
ftrong a tinéture of infidelity. Watts. 

3- To remain alive. 
INo longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch-wits /urviv’d a thoufand years 5 

Now length of fame, our fecond life, is loft, 

And bare threefcore is all ev’n that can boaft 3 

Our fons their father’s failing language fee, 

And fuch as Chaucer is, fhall Dryden be. 

To Survi've. v. a. To outlive. 
1’)l affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe /furwives mes 
In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. _ Shakefpeare- 
SURVI’VER, 7. 4 [from furvive.] One who outlives añother. 
our father loft a father, 

That father, his; and the /urvivor bound 

In filial obligation, for fome term, 

‘To do obfequious forrow. Shake/peare. 

Although fome died; the father beholding fo many defcents, 


Popes 


the number of /urvivers muft ftill be very great. Brown. 
I did difcern 
From his furwivors, I could nothing learn. Denham. 


Her majefty is heir to the furvivor of the late king- Swift. 
SuRVI’VERSHIP. n. /. [from furviver.]) The ftate of outliving 
another. . 
Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unlefs where 
the grant has been by /urwviver/bip. . Ayliffe- 
SUSCÈPTIBILITY. 7. f. [from fufteptible.] Quality of admit- 
ting; tendency to admit. i 
Fhe fufeeptibility of thofe influences, and the effects thereof, 
is the gencral providential law whereby other phyfical beings 
are governed. Tlale. 
SUSCEPTIBLE. adj. [ fufceptible, French. Prior has accented 
this improperly on the firft fyllable.] Capable of admit- 
ting- 
25 U He 
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ffe ioulded hin pletonically. to his own idea, delighting 
Hatt in the choice .of thematerials, becaufe he found hior /u/- 
teptible GE good form. ; Wotton. 
In their tender years they aré. more fuferptiðle of virtuous 
impréffions than afterwatds, when folicited By vulgar incli- 
Nations. ) L’ EBffrange. 
Children’s minds are nafrow, and ufually /&/cepai but of 
one théught at once, Locke. 
Hlow with empty words the /u/feeptib& fame. _ Prior. 
Susce’FTtiom n. fi [ fafceptus, Latin.] Act of taking. 
_ A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a law- 
Ful-asé for the /u/ezption of orders; fhall have a voice in the 
chapter. Ayhiffe. 


Susce prive. ad. [from Teptus, Lat. This word is more aha- 
; i tible.] Capable to ddmit. 


logiéal, though lefs ufed thas Susfceg j 
Since our nature is fo /ifteptive of errours on all fides, it is 
fit we fhould have fotices given us how far other perfoms may 
become the caufes of, falfe judgments. Watts. 
SUSCI PIENCY. n. fı [from /u/cipient. ] Reception; adrhiffion. 
SUSCI'PIENT.. n. f. { /u/cipiens, Latin. ] One who takes; one 
shat admits or receives. 
To SU'SCITATE. v. n. [ fufeiter; French; fufzito, Lat.] To 
roule; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto predifpofed effe&ts, and only /z/ci- 
tates thofe forms whofe determinations are feminal, and pro- 
ceed from tbe idéa of themfelves. Brown. 

Suse a’rion. n.f. ( /ufcitation, Fr. from Jufiitate.] The act 
of roufing or exciting, 

To SØSPEICT. U. a. -[ fufpicio, fufpeéium, Latin.]} 

į. To imagine with a degree of fear and jealoufy what is not 
known. “ae ens 

Nothing makes a man /u/peé? muth, more than to Know 
little } and therefore men thould remédý fufpicion by pro- 


energy YS know pcan Bacon. 

et us hot then /z/peéF our happy ftate, 

Bs nôt fecure. Aion. 
_From hér hand I could “afpe no ill. Ailton. 


2. To imagine guilty without proof. 
Though many poets may Ju/pez theimfelves for the partiality 
of parents to their youngeft children, I know miyfelf too well 
to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 
Some would perfudde us that bedy and éxtenfioh are the 
fame thing, which change the fignification of words, ‘which [ 
world not /z them of, they having To feverely comdttaned 
the philofophy of others. Locke. 
4. To hold uncertain. 
Ttannot forbeat a ftory which is fo weil uttefted, that I 


have no manner of reafon to /ujpes? the truth. Addifon. 
Se Be ust alien cant oe eg be your jefb. Shak 
l¥uf/pe without caute y ét rire ; ak. 

hg per 


Suspr’cr- part. adj. [ fu/peé?, French.] iy 
 Serdid imterefts or affeæbation of ftramge relations are not 
like to render your reports /ujpec? or partial. Gilanvrile. 
Susre’cr. 2. fJ {from the verb.j] ‘Sufpicion; fifmagination 
withdut proof. Obfolete, ` 
No fancy miiie, mo other wrong. /u/pests 


Make me, O virtuous thame, thy laWs neglect. Sedney. 
The fale of offices and towns in- France, 

If they were known, as the fiufprePAs great, 

Would make thee quickly hap without a head. Shake/p- 


My mot worthy mafter, tn whofe breaft 
Doubt and /uffed, alas, are plac’d too late, - 
You fhoull have fear’d falfe times, when you did fehft Shak, 

There be fo ‘many fale prints ‘of 'praife, that à man may 
gully hold it a /a/ped?. , Bacon. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the watning- 
time and /u/pec? of pecs hs | FF otton. 
They might hold fure intelligente 
Apong themfelves, withvut /ufped? r offend. Daniel, 
Tf “the: 


i, ages -the-differences, and takes away the ffp. uT, 
the cafe will be no worfe than when two -duellifts enter the 
field. Suekling. 


To SUSPEND. v. a., [ fufpendre, Frenchs ffpendo, Latin.:)] 
¥. Wohaitg; to make to hang by any thing. 
. is *twixt two ‘equal armies fate 
Sufpends. uncertain. viétorys ` ', 
Sur fouls, which to advance our “tate, 
Wrerfe gone.out, hung ’twixt-her and:me. Donne. 
It is réported by Ruffinus, ‘thet ‘in the:teimple-of -Strapis, 
there was an iron chariot /z by 'loadftores'; ‘which -ftones 
removed, the chariot fell and was dafhed to pieces. Brown. 
2. To mate to depend upon. . 
‘God hath in the fcripture fiz the .promife ‘of eternal 
‘Hfe poh this,tondition, that without obedience ‘and-holinefs 


of life no man fhall ever fee the Lord. - ‘Frtlotfon. 
3. To interrupt; ro'make to ftop for a time. 
_ The harmony 
Sufperded hell, and took with ravifhnrent 
The thronging audience. Milton, 


hts nor flies; their fate fo near, 


The ‘guard nor fig 
Derntham. 


At once /ufiends their courage and their fear. 
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This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelle@ual 
beings, in their fteady profecution of true feticity, that they 
can /ufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till they have 
looked before them. . Locke. 

4 To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 
Sufpend your indignation agaibft my brother, till you can 
derive from him better teftimony of Mis intent. Shake/peare. 
His anfwer did the nymph attend ; 
Her looks, her fighs, ber geftures all did pray him ; 
But Godfrey wifely did his grant epera 
e 


He doubts the worít, and that a while did flay hitin. 2irf 
To themfelves I left them; 
For I fufpend their doom. Mion. 


‘The reafons for fufpending the play were ill founded. Dryden. 
The Britifh dame, fam’d for refiftlefs graces 

Contends not now but for the fecond place; — 

Our love fufpended, we negic& the fair, 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Granville 

A man may /u/pend his choice from being determined. for or 
againit the thing propofed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. Locke. 

5. To debar for a time from the execution of an office or enjoy- 
ment of a revenue. 

Good men fhould not be /x/pendcd from the exercife of their 
miniftry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies; 
which are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderfon. 

The bifhop of London was fummoned for not /u/pending 
Dr. Sharp. | Swift. 

SUSPENSE. 2. f/f. [ /u/pens, French; Sufpenfus, Latin.] 
x. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination ; indeter- 
mination. . . 

?Till this be done, their good affe&tion towards the fafety of 
the church is acceptable ; bat the way they prefcribe us tö pre- 
ferve it by, muft reft in /u/pen/e. Flocker. 

Such true _joy’s yn 


What dream can I prefent to recompenfe. Waller. 
‘Fen days the prophet in firfpenje remain’d, 
Would no man’s fate pronounce ; at laft conftrain’d 
Ithacus, he folemitaly defign’d 
e for the facrifite.. Denham. 


ia propoftions, where theugh the proofs in view are of moft- 

moment, yet there are faficient grounds to fufpe&t that there 

is fallacy,: or proofs a5 <onfiderabie te be produced on the con- 

gio? dp as there /ujpenfe'or diffent are often voluntary. Lette. 

of withholding the judgment. 

; e determines to the purfuit of real hlifSş 

tlic fathe eftablithes fifpen/z, deliberation and fcrutiny, 

_ whether its faticfaStien mifleads from ovr true happinels. Locke, 
3. Privation for a time 5° impediment for-a time. 

4. Stoip'in the midé of two oppofites. 

For thee tre. fates, feverely kind, ordain 


Ze 


A cool fe frora pleafure ör fr . Pop 
SUSPENSE. a 3 Pilpenfis, Latin eo = 
x. Meld ftom sedime 


proce 

The felf-fame orders alowed, but yet eiteblifhed in more 
“wary and fafpenfe manner, as being to ftand in force till Ged 
fhould give the opportunity of fome general conference that 
might be beft for every of ‘them ufterwards to do; had-both 


prevented all occafion of juft difltke which ethers might take, 
and referved a greater liberty maro the atrthors themfelves, “of 
Ftooker~ 


entering unto further conlultation afterwards. 
he great light of day yet wants to run | 
- Much of his race, thuugh ‘fteep, /u/penfe in heav’n 
Held by thy voice. MMliom, 
2. Held in doubt; held in-expe&ation. 
‘This faid, he fat; and expettation held 
His looks [penje "awaiting who áppear'd 
To fecond or oppòfe. 
SUSPENSION. n. f> [ fuefpexfion, Fr. ffom fufpend.] 


Milton. 


a. AG of making to hang on any thing 


2. A& of making to depend on any thing- 
3. A& GP Aalayines sui Sá . 
Had we had time to pray, 
With thoufand vows and tears we fhould have fought, 
“That fad decree’s fu/penfion to have-wrought, Waller. 
4. A& of withholding or balancing the judgment. ; 
In his Indian relations, wherein are contained incredible’ 
accounts, he is furely to be read -with f enfion; thele are | 
they which weakned his authorities with former ages, for he is 
feldorn mentioned without derogatory parenthefes. ` Browns 
‘The mode of the ‘will, whith a rs to dubitation, ma 
be called /u/penfion; and that which in the fantaftick will is. 
vobftinacy, is-conftancy in the intellectual. ` Crewe 
g. Interruption; temporary ceffation. l 
Nor was any thing- Uone for theʻbetter adjufting banig aem 
the time of: that /u@ijion, ‘but every thing left in the fame 
{tate of unconcetnednefs as before. Clarendon.” 
SuePetnsory. adj. [fu/pétnfoire, Fr. fufpenfus, Lat.] “That by 
which a thing hangs. - 
There are feveral parts: peculiar to bytes which are wanting 
in many, as tite feventh or /x/penfory mamate of = oe = 
. 
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SUSPICION. n. J. [ fifpicion, Fr. fufpicio, Lat.] The a& of 
fufpeAing ; imagination of fomething ill without proof. 

This. fafprci.n Mifo for the hoggifh fthrewdnels of her 
brain, and Mopfa for a very unlikely envy fhe hath tumbled 
upon. > . Sidney. 
st e tti arno-git thoughts arë like bats amongft birds, they 


ever Ay by twilight; they are to be reprefled, or at the leait 
well guarded, for they cloud the mind. Bacon. 
Sufpicion all our lives fhall be ftuck full of eyes; 
For treafon is but trufted like a fox, 
- Who ne’er fo tame; fo cherifh’d and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shake/peare. 


Though wifdom wake, /u/picton fleeps 
At wifdom’s gate; and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge, while goodnefs thinks no ill 
Where no ill fecm:. 
Suspi‘cious. adj. [ /ufpiciofus, Latin.] 
1. Inclined to fufpeét ;. inclined to imagine ill without proof. 
Nature itfelf, after ic has done an injury, will for ever be 
fejpicious, and no man can love the perfon he fufpedcts. 
South’s Sermons. 
A wife man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a fufpict-us, fearful, conftrained countenance, often turning 
and flinking through narrow lanes. Swi/t. 
2. Liable to fufpicion ; giving reafon to imagine ill. 
They, becaufe the light of his candle too much drowned 
theirs, were glad to lay hold on fo colourable matter, and ex- 
ceeding forward to traducc him as an author of /u/picious inno- 


Milton. 


vations. - ; ooker. 
I {py a black /u/picious threat’ning cloud, 
‘That will encounter with our glorious fun. Shake/fpeare. 


Authors are /y/picious, mor greedily to be fwallowed, who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, fympathies, and the occult ab- 


firuficies of things. Brown. 
His life 
Private, una@live, calm, contemplative, 
Little fe/picious to any king. Adilton. 


Many mifchievous-infeéts are daily at work, to make people 
of merit /u/picious of each other. Pope. 
Suspr’crousLy. adv. [from /u/picious.] 
x. With fufpicion. : 
2. So as to raile fufpicion: - . S 
His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his fword 
in his hand, but not naked, but flanding /u/picioufly sy lg 
to one already fufpicious. - = Sidney. 
Suspr’crousneEss-. 2-/. [from /ufpicious.] “Tending to fufpicion. 
To make my eftate known feemed impoftible, by reafon of 
_ the fufpicioufge/s of Mifo, and my young miftrefs. _ Sidney. 
SUSPIRA TION. n. /. ( /u/pirasie, trom /u/piro, Lat.] Sigh; act 
of fetching the breath deep. : 
Wot cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 
Wor windy fufpiration of fore’d breath, 
That can denote me truly. Shake/prar¢.- 
In deep fujpirations we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or forrow. Aore. 
To SUSPIRE. U. 7. [Seppires Latin. ] 
1. To figh; to fetch the breath deep. me 
2. Itfeems in Sheke/peare to mean only, to begin to breath; per- 
haps miftaken for re/pire. nik, 
Since the birth of Cain, the firt male child, 
To him that did but yefterday /u/pire, 
There was not fuch a gracious creatuie born. Shake/peare. 
To SUSTAIN. v.a. [ fou/fenir, French ;. fuftineo, Latin. 
x. To bear ; to prop; to-hold up. $ : i 
The largenefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail /u/ain her 
without laffitude. Adore. 
Vain is the force of man, _ 
To crufh the pillars shat the pile /uffain. — 
2. To fupport; to keep from finking under evil. 
The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of this de- 
fign will /uffain the patience, and animate the induftry of him 
o fhall undertake it. 4iolder. 
Ef he has no comfortable expectations of another life to 
fuftain him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatures 


Dryden. 


the moft miferable. Tellotfon. 
3. To maintain ; to keep. 
What food , 

Will he convey up thither to /u/flain ; 

Himfelf and army? Adilton. 
But it on her, not -fhe on it depends 3 , 

For íhe the body doth /u/ain and cherifh. a bios 
£42072 a 


My labour will fain me.. 
4. Tohelp; to relieve; to afi ft. , 
They charged, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither to 


entreat for him, or any way fuflain him. — Shake/peare. 
His fons who feck the-tyrant to /u/ffains 
And long for atbitrary lords again, à; 
He dooms to death, afferting publick rights Dryden. 


š- To bear; to endure. 
Were it 1 thought death menac’d would enfue 
This my attempt . I would /z/fain alone 


The worft, and not perfuade thee. Ailton. 
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Can Ceyx then fuftain ts leave his wife, 


nd unconcern’d forfake the fweets of life. Dryden. 
Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil fain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain. Dryden: 


The mind ftands collected within herfelf, and /ufains the 
{hock with all the force which is natural to her; but a heart 
in love has its foundations Tapped. “Addai, ene 

6. To bear without yielding: — = 
Sachariffa’s beauty’s wine; 

W hich to madnefs doth inclines 

Such a liquor as no brain 

‘That is mortal can fain. 

7. To fuffer; to bear as inflicted. 
If you omit © 

‘The offer of this time, I cannot promife, 

But that you fhall /4/72in more new difgraces; 

With thefe you bear already. _ Sbekefpeare. 

SUSTAINABLE. adj. [ fouftenable, Fr. from /uffain.] That may 
be fuftainéd. EE 
SUSTAI'NER. 7. /. [from /ufain.] 
I. One that props; one that fupports. 
2. One that fuffers; a fufferer. 
Thyfelf aft a /ufraivzer been 

Of much affliction in my caufe. 

Su’sTENANCE. 7. /. [ fouffenance, French.] 
x. Support; maintenance. 

carcely allowing himfelf fit /u/fenance of life, rather than 
he would fpend thofe goods for whofe fake only he feemed to 

joy in life. Sidney. 

There are unto one end fundry means ; as for the /affenance 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many forts of raiment to 
clothe our nukednefs.  Hfookers 
n Is fien the bonon of your daughter of greater moment to 

er, than to my daughter her’s, whofe /uffenance it was? ` a 

2. Neceffaries of life ntr eeii ý ae axe 

The experiment colt him his life for want of /u/fenance.L’ Eft. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neceflary to life and 

Jujienance, as plowing and fowing. Temple: 

SUSTENTA TION. 7. f. [ fuffentation, Fr. from fifento, Latin. } 
I. Support; prefervation from falling- 

Thefe teams once raifed above the earth, haye their. afcent 
and /uffentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 

2. Support ee ufe of victuals. 

A very abitemious animal, by reafon of its frigidi and 

latitancy in the winter, will long faba without a vilible) iu ften™ 
tation. TOWN. 
3- Maintenance: 

When there be great fhoals of.people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and /ufentation ; it 
is ‘of neceffity that once in an age they difcharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. Bacons 

Susurpa’rTion. 2. f/f. [from /ufurro, Latin.] Whilper; foft 
murmur. j 
SUTE. n.f. [from fuite.] Sort. 
Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrift, this 
we conceive that they are not of one fute. looker. 
SU'TLER. n.f. [foeteler, Dutch; fudler, German.] A man that 
fells provifions and liquour in a camp. © 
I fhall fatler be ` 


Waler, 


Chapman. 


Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shake/peare. 
Send to the /atler’s; there you’re fure to firid ga 
The bully match’d with rafcals of bis kind. Dryden 


Su’TURE. z. f- J futures Latin. ] 
I. A manner of lewing or ftitching, particularly of ftitching 
wounds. 
Wounds, if held in clofe conta& for fome time, reunite by 
inofculation: to maintain this fituation, feveral forts of /utzres 
have been invented; thofe now chiefly defcribed are the inter- 
rupted, the glovers, the gunen, the twifted and the dry /x- 
tures, but the interrupted and twifted are almoit the only 
ufeful ones. Sharp. 
2: Suture is a particular articulation: the bones of the cranium 
are joined to one another by fout futures. Quincy. 


Many of our veffels degenctate into ligaments, and the 
utures of the fkull are abolrihed in old age. Arbuthnot. 
SWAB. 2.f/. [ /wabb, Swedifh.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors. 
Jo SWAB. U. a. [ppebban, Saxon.] To clean with a mop. It 
is now ufed chiefly at fea. 
He made him /waé the deck. Shelvock. 
SWA'BBER. 2.f. [Jwabber, Dutch.] A fweeper of the deck. 
“'The-mafter, the fwabbers the boatfwain and I, i 
Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shake/p. 


Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degene- 
rate age, but the making a tarpawlin and a /wadbter the hero 
of a tragedy. Dennise 

To SWA'DDLE. v. a. [ppedan, Saxon.) 
1. To fwathe; to bind in cloaths: generally ufed of binding 
new-born children. 
Inveited by a veil of clouds, 

And /wadled as new-born in fable fhrouds 3 

For thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Sener 

aw 
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_ How foon doth man decay! 
Saben cloths are.taken frorn a cheft of fweets, 
To {waddle infants, whole young breath 

' Scarce knows the way 5 
"Thofe clouts are little winding fheets, 
Which do confign and fend them unto death. Herbert. 
They —— me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 

ill 


' Jinen, ’till they bad wrapt me in about an- hundred yards of 
fwathe. Addi fon. 
2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 
Great on the bench, great in the faddle, 
‘That could as well bind o’er as fwaddle. Fiudibras. 


Swa’ppLe. 2. f. [from the verb.] Cloaths bound round ‘the 

body. 

T bo d them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they; and upon 

that carried me to one of their houfes,’ and put më to bed in 

m all my fwadd.es. ‘Addifon. 
wA’DDLINGBAND. : 

Sw A’‘’DDLINGCLOATH. Li wrapped 


From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 5 
tngbands 


_Spenfer. 
‘That great baby you fee there, is not yet out of his fwad- 
dlingclouts. Shake/peare. 


The fwadlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. Dryd. 
JoSWAG. v. n”. [ prizan, Saxon; /weigia, Iflandick.] “To 
fink down by its MLA 3; to lay heavy. 
‘They are more apt, in fwagging down, -to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent ure, and crevice the wall. Wott. 
* Being a tall: fifb, and with his fides much comprefied, he 
hath a-long fin upon his back, and another anfwering to it on 
his belly; by which he is. the better kept upright, or from 
fwagging on his fides. | Grew. 
Ze SwaGe. wv. a. [from afiwage.] ‘To eafe; to foften; to mi- 
tigate. i = l 
nii Apt words have pow’r to fwage 
‘The tumours of a troubled mind, , 
And are as: balm to fefter’d wounds. ` 
_ + Nor wanting -pow’r to mitigate and /wage, 
With folema touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguifh, and doubt, and féar from mortal minds. 
‘I-will love thee, 
Though my diftraéted fenfes fhould forfake me, 
T'a fiùd fome intervals, when oor heart 
Should fwage itfelfy and be let loofe. to thine. Otway- 
To SWA’GGER. v. n: [ fwadderen, Datch, to make a noife 5 
ypesan, Saxon.] ‘Fo.blufter; to bully; to be turbulently and 
turmultuoufly proud and infolent. = 
Drunk? fquabble? -/wegger 2 and- difcourfe fuftian with 
one’s own fhadow ? Oh thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shak. 
Tis the gage of one that I fhould fight withal, if he be alive; 
a rafcal that /wagger’d with me laft night: ` __. Shakefpeare. 
Oft a terrible oath, with a fwaggering accent fharply twang’d 
off; gives manhood more approbation than proof itfelf. SSak: 
‘The leffer fize of mortals love to _fwagger for opinions, and 
to boaift infallibility of knowiscge: Glanv. 
Many fuch affes in the worl huff, look big, ftare, drefs, 


Ailton. 


Ailton. 


cock, and /wazgger at the fame noify rate. DD’ Eftrange. 
- He chuck’d,' l 
And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground, 
Bat fwagger’d like'a lord. Dryden. . 


Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath fome effec& 
upon the ignorant, who think there is fomething more than 
ordinary in a fweggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
monftration. se Tillotfon. 

‘Tobe great, is not to be ftarched, and formal, and fuperci- 
Yious; to fwagger'at our footmen, and browbeat our infe- 
riors. , Collier. 
What a pleafureʻis itto. be vi&orious in a caufe? to /wag- 

er at the bar? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will 
be. | . Arbuthnot. 
Swa‘GGERER. n. f. [from fwagger.]: A blufterer; a bully; a 
turbutent noifly fellow. 
He’s no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater: you may ftroke 
him as gently as a puppy hound. Shakefpeare. 
Swa’Gcy. adj. [from fwag. Dependent by its weight. 
The beaver is called animal ventricofum, from his /waggy 
and prominent belly. Town. 
Swain. 2. f. [ypetn, Saxon and Runick.]- 
I. A young man. 
That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 
Himfelf cftranging from their joyance vain, 
W hofe fellowfhip feem’d far urifit for warlike /wain. Spenfer. 
2. A country fervant employed in hufbandry. 
Ie were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely /wain. 
3- A paftoral youth. 
Bieft fwains/ whofe nymphs in ev’ry grace excel; 
Bict nymphs! whofe fwains thofe graces fing fo well. Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


SwAINMoTeE. 7. f. 


SW A 


{. fwainmetus, law Lat.] A couft tduching# 
“matters of the foreft; kept by the charter of the foreft thrice 
in the year. This court of fwainmotė is as incident to á foreft, 
as the court of- piepowder is to a fair. “Lhe /wainmote is a 
court of freeholders within the foreft. Cewel. 
To SwWALE. 2 v. a. [ypelan, Saxon, to kindle.] “To wafte -or 
To SWEAL:-§ blagc away; to melt: as, the candle {wales- 
SwA'LLET. 2.f/. Among the tin-miners, water breaking in 
upon the miners at their work. - Bailey. 
Swa’‘ttow. 2. /. [ ypalepe, Saxon. J] A fmall bird of paf- 
fage, or, as fume fay, a bird that lies hid and fleeps in the 
inter. 
The fwallow foilows not’ Summer more bai than we 


your lordfhip. kefpeare. 
Daffodils, 
“That come before the /wa//low dares: Shakefpeare. 


The /wallows make ufe of celandine, and the linnet of 


eup ia. OTe. 
hen ftvallows fleet foar high and fport in air, 7 
He told us that the. welkin would be clear. Gay: 
The /wallow [weeps 
‘The flimy pool, to build his hanging houfe 
Intent. Thom/fore 
To SWALLOW. wv. a. elxan, Saxon; fwelgen, Dutch.] 
xr. To take down the throat. i : l 
I fwallow down my fpittle. ‘fob vii, 194 
: If little faults 
Shall not be wink’d at, how thall we ftretch our eye, 
Whofe capital crimes chew’d, fwallow'd, and digofted, 
Appear before us? Shakejpeare. 


Men are, at a venture, of the religion of. the country; and 
muft therefore /fwaliciw down opinions, as filly people do em- 
piricks pills; and have nothing to do but believe that wat” Aa 
do the cure. ocke. 

2. To receive without examination. - 
= Confider and judge of it as-a matter of reafon, 
fwallow it without examination as a matter of faith. 
3. To engrofs ; to appropriate. 

Far be it from me, that I thould /we//ew up or deftroy. 2 Sa: 

Homer excels all the inventors of other-arts in this, that he 
has fwallowed up the honour of thofe who fucceeded him. Pepe. 

4. To abforb; to takein- to fink in any abyfs; to engulph. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, though:the yefty waves 
Confound and /wa/lew navigation up- Shakefpeare. 
I may be pluck’d into the fwallowing womb 

OF this deep pit, poor Baffianus’ grave. Shakefpeare 

Death is pa aa up in victory. « Cor. xv. 54- 

If the earth open her mouth and fwallew them up, ye fhall 

Nur. xvi. 
AM4ilton, _ 


underftand that thefe men have provoked the Lord. 
He hid many.things from us, not that they wou'd fwallow 


and not- 
Locke. 


In bogs fwallow’d.up and loft. 
up our underftanding, but divert our attention from what is 
more important. Decay of Picty- 
Nature would abhor. 
‘To be forced back again upon herfelf, 
And like a whirlpool /wallew her own ftreams. 
Dryden. and Lees Oedipus. 
Should not the fad occafion fwellow up - 
My other-cares, and draw them all into it? Addifon- 
Cities overturn’d, 
And late at night in /wallewing earthquake funk. Zhem/an. 
5. To.devour; to a 
The neceffaty provifion for life fwalkws the greateft part of 
‘their time. Locke. 
Corruption fwallzw’d what the liberal hand 
OFf bounty fcatter’d. ZT domfon: 
6. To be loft in any thing; to be given up. 
‘The prieft and the prophet .are fwallowed up of wine. Ife. 
Swa‘tiow. 2. / [from the verb.] ~The throat; voracity- 
Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac- 
count for his ungodly /wal’ow, in gorging down -the eftates of 
helplefs widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable ufes. . South. 
SwaA‘LOCOWTAIL. a G A fpecies of willow. 
The fhining willow they call /wallwtail, .becaufe of the 
pleafure of the leaf. = ke Bacon. 
Swa‘LrowworwT. 7. /. A plant. 
Swam. ‘The preterite of [77 = 
SWAMP. n.f, [_fwemms, Gothick; spam, Saxon; /uamm, 
Iflandick; /wamme, Dutch; fu:mps Danith; /wan:p, Swedith.] 
A 3; a bog; a fen. -> i 
adj... [from fwamp.] Boggy; fenny. 
mpy fens breathe defitructive myriads. i arca ii 
SWAN. 2. f: [ypan, Saxon; fran, Danifh; fwaen, Dutch. 
The fwan is a large water-fowl, that has a long and v 
ftraight neck, and is very white, excepting when it is young. 
Its legs and feet are black as is its bill, which is like that of 
but fomething rounder, and a little hooked at. 
the two fides below its eyes are black and 
Swans ufe wings#like fails, which catch 


foed 


SwA‘’MPY. 


a goofe, 
lower end of it: 
fhining like ebony. 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the water. 


SW A 


feed upon herbs and fome fort of grain like a goofe, and fome 
are faid to have lived three hundred years. here is a fpecies 
of fwans with the feathers of their heads, towards the breaft, 
marked at the ends with a gold colour inclining to red. The 
fwan is reckoned by Mofes among the unclean creatures ; but 
it was confecrated to. Apollo the god of mufick, becaufe it was 
faid to fing melodioufly when it was near expiring ; a tradition 


generally received, but fabulous. Caimet. 
W ith untainted eye 
Compare her face with fome that I fhall fhow, 
And I will make thee think thy fwan a crow. Shake/p. 


Let mufick found, while he.doth make his choice 5 
‘Then if helofe, he makes a fwan like end. Shake/p. 
I have feen a fwan, 
With bootlefs labour, fwim againft the tide, 
And {pend her ftrength with over-matching waves. Shake/p. 
‘The birds eafy to be drawn are planipedes, or water-fowl, 
as the mallard, goofe, and /wan. Peacham. 
The fearful matrons raife a fcreaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply 5 
A latipes found refults, and mingles inthe fky, 
Like that of fwans remurm’ring to the floods. Dryden. 
"The idea, which an Englifhman fignifies by the name fwan, 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fwim- 
ming in the water, and making a certain kind of noife. Locke. 
Swa’‘NsKIN. 2. f. [fwan and fkin.) A kind of foft flannel, 
imitating for warmth the down of a fwan. 
Swap. adv. [ad /uipa, to do at a fmatch, Iflandick. ] Hatftily 5; 
with hafty violence: as, he did it fwap. A low word. 
Jo SWAP. v.a. To exchange. See Zo Swop. 
SWARD. 2. /. [ fward, Swedith.] 
x. The fkin of bacon. 
2. The furface of the ground: whence green fward, or green 
ord. 
Water, kept too long, loofens and foftens the /ward, makes 
it fubje&t to rufhes and coarfe grafs. Tuffer. 
The noon of night was paft, when the foe 
Came dreadlefs o’er the level fwart, that lies 


Between the wood and the fwift ftreaming Oufe. Philips. 
‘To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is ve dry and 
combuftible, plow up the /warth, and burn it. ` ortimer. 


SwaRE. ‘The preterite of /wear. 
SWARM. xz. f- [ypeanm, Saxon; /werm, Dutch. ] 
1. A great body or number of bees or other {mall animals, par- 
ticularly thofe bees that migrate from the hive. 
A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 


Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden. 
2. A multitude; a croud. 
From this fvarm of fair advantages, 
You grip’d the general fway into your hand, 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncatter. Shakefpeare. 


If we could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that had 
fettled themfelves in every part of it, they woald amount to 


more than can be found. , Addifon,. 
Ty SWARM. V. 2. [yppeanman, Saxon 5 fwermen, Dutch.-] 
3. To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 
All hands employ’d, 
Like labouring bees on a long Summer’s day 5 
Some found the trumpet for the reft to fwarm. Dryden. 
Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I {fpy’d. Gay. 
When bees hang in fwarming time, they will prefently rife, 
if the weather hold. Mortimer. 
2. To appear in multitudes ; to croud ; to throng- 
The mercilefs Macdonel, 
‘The multiplying villanies of mature 
Do /warm upon. Shake/peare. 
Our fuperfluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action fwar 
About our fquares of battle- Shake/peare. 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me fwarm, while I confider 
What from within I feel myfelf, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears. Milton. 


‘Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the fhrine 5 
In crowds around the warming people join. Dryden. 
3. To be crouded ; to be over-run 5; to be thronged. 
Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout all Ire- 
land, and every place fwarms with foldiers. Spenfer. 
Her lower region /warms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with fifth, and her feas with whole fhoals. Fiowel. 
Thofe days fwarmed with fables, and from fuch grounds 
took hints for fiétions, poifoning the world ever after. Browz. 
4: To breed multitudes. i 
Not fo thick /warm’d once the foil 
. Bedropp’d with blood of Gorgon. 
SWART. adj. [ fwarts, Gothick 5 ppeanpvs 
SWARTH. Dutch. ] 
1. Black; darkly brown; tawney- : 
A nation ftrange, with sa op pee de 
And courage fierce, that all men | id affray, 
“Threuch the world then {warmed in every part. 
Ne CXLIII. l 


Milton. 
Saxon; /wart, 


Spenfer. 
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A man 
Of fwwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 


That him full of melancholy did fhew. Spencer 
Whereas I was black and /wart before ; x 
With thofe clear rays which fhe infus’d on me, 
‘That beauty am I bleft with, which you fee. Shakefpe 
No goblin, or /wart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity- Ailton. 


2. In Milton it feems to fignify black, gloomy; malignant. 


Ye valleys low, 
On whofe frefh lap the /wert ftar fparely looks. Milton. 
Ee SNA RT. U. a. [ from the noun. ] To blacken; to 
u - 
The heat of the fun may /wart a living part, or even black 
a dead of diffolving flefh. rowns Vulgar Errours. 
AWA wees adv. [from /warthy.] Blackly; dufkily; taw- 
nily. 
Swa’RTHINESS. 2. /. [from fwarthy.] Darknefs of complexion 5 
tawninefs. l 
SWA'RTHY. adj. [SeeSwart.] Dark of complexion; black; 
dufky ; tawney. 
Set me where, on fome pathlefs plain, 
The fwarthy Africans complain. Rofcommon. 
Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black 
or fwarthy, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more tranfparent and beautiful. Fa'e. 
Here fwarthy Charles appears, and there 


His brother with dejected air. Addijon: 
Did they know Cato, our remoteft kings 

Would pour embattled multitudes about him 5 

Their /warthy hofts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death more grim. Addifon. 


Swarsn. z. f- [Acantword.] A figure, whofe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whofe moldings lie not at right 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. OXON. 


Tə SW ASH. v. z. To make a great clatter or noife: whence 
fwafhbuckler. 
We’ll have a fwa/bing and a martial outfide, 
As many other mannifh cowards have, 
‘That do outface it with their femblances. Shakefpeare. 
Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thy /wa/hing 
blow. Shake/p- 


Swa/‘sHER. 2. /: [from fwafo.] One who makes a fhow of 
valour or force of arms. ` 
I have obferved thefe three /fwa/fhers; three fuch anticks do 


not amount to a man. > Shake/pearé 
SwaAtTcH. eh A fwathe. Not inufe. 
One {fpreadeth thofe bands fo in order to lic, 
As barlie in fwatches may fill it thereby. Tuffer. 


SWATH. Maf [ fwade, Dutch. ] 
x. Aline of grafs cut down by the mower. 
With toffing and raking, and fetting on cox; 

Graffe, lately in /fwathes, is meat for an ox. 

‘The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s /wath. pap isi ty 

As foon as your grafs is mown, if it lie thick in the /wath, 
neither air nor fun can pafs freely through it. Aiirtimer. 

2. Acontinued quantity. 

An affe&tion’d afs, that cons ftate without book, and utters 

it by great /waths. Shake/peare. 
3- [Speoan, to bind, Saxon.] A band; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into three fharp and 
round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ws laid along the fides, and 
lapped round about it in feveral diftinct Jwaths. Grew. 

‘They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, which they folded about me, ’till they had wrapped me 
in above an hundred yards of. /wathe. Addifon. 

Jo SWATHE. V. a. [rppevan, Saxon.] To bind, as ac ild 


with bands and rollers. 
‘Thrice hath this Hotfpur, Mars in_/wathing cloaths, 
Shake/peare. 


‘This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 
Difcomfited great Douglafs. ; 
He had two fons; the eldeft of them at three years old, 
T’ th’ fwathing cloaths the other, from their nurfery . 
Were ftol’n. e Shake/peare: 
Their children are never fwathed, or bound about with any ` 
thing, when they are firft born ; but are put naked into the bed 


with their parents to lie. Abbot. 
Swath’d in her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 


Tuffer. 


With olive branches cover’d round about. Dryden 
Mafter’s feet are /wath’d no longer, 
If in the night too oft he kicks, i 
Prier. 


Or fhows his loco-motive tricks. . 
To Sway. v. a. [ /chweben, German, to move. ] 
xr. To wavein the hand; to move or weild with facility: as, te 
fway the {cepter. 
Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 
As fparkles from the anvil rife, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway'd. 
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$. biafs ; to dire& to either fide. 
Heav’n forgive them, that fo much have /way’d 
Your majefty’s good thoughts away from me. Shake/peare. 
I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cæfar. Shaie/p. 
‘The only way t improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none ; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpofe falfe, and to be /way’d. . 
3- To govern; to rule; to overpower; to influence. 
The Jady’s mad ; ye if *twere fo 
She could not /way her houfe, command her followers, 
With fuch a finooth, difcreet, and ftable bearing. Shake/p. 
The will of man is by his reafon /way’d; 
And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Shake/p. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to /way _ 
The world. Ailton, 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 
‘That with moift curb fways the fmooth Severn ftream, 


4tdudibras. 


Sabrina is her name. Milton. 
Take heed left paffion {way : 

Thy judgment to do ought, which elfe free will 

Would not admit. Milton. 


The judgment is fwared by paffion, and {ftored with lubri- 


cous opinions, inftead of clearly conceived truths. Glanville. 
‘This was the race 
To fway the world,- and land and fea fubdue. Dryden. 


With thefe I went, 
Wor idle ftood with unaffifting hands, 
When favage beafts, and mens more favage bands, 
Their virtuous toil fubdu’d ; yet thofe 1 /way’d 
With pow’ rful fpeech: I fpoke, and they obey’d. Dryden. 
When examining thefe matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages /way you againit a more durable intereft. TZzllcet/on. 
To Sway. V. n. . ; 
1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 
In thefe perfonal refpects, the balance /ways on our part. Bac. 
2. Tohave weight; to have influence. i 
The example of fundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth fway mucb; but yet ftill as having the force of an 


example only, and not of a law. Ftooker. 
3. To bear rule; to govern. 
The mind I fway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. Shake/p. 
Had’ft thou /way’d as kings fhould do, 
They never then had fprung like fummer flies. Shake/p.- 
Aged tyranny /ways not as it hath power, but as it is fuf- 
fered. l Shake/p. 
Here thou fhalt monarch reign ; 
‘There did’ft not: there let him ftill victor fway. Milton. 
Sway. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Lhe fwing or fweep of a weapon. 
To frike with huge two-handed /way. Ailton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov’d, when all the /way of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Shake/p. 
Expert 
When to advance, or ftand, or turn the /way ; 
Of battle. Milton. 


3- Power; rule ; dominian. i ; 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the feats in the 
confiiftory, with fo great number of laymen, was but to pleafe 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own /way fomewhat. i Flocker. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjcét to the 

way of time: other odds there was none, faving that fome 
fell fooner, and fome later, from the foundnefs of belief. ook. 
Only retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue, execution of th’ heft, - 

Beloved fons, be yours. 

Eter father counts it dangerous 

That fhe fhould give her forrow fo much. /aay, 

And in his wifdom .haftes our marriage, 

To ftop the inundation of her tears. Shake /p. 

Toetruly T'amerlane’s fuccefiors they ; 
Each thinks a world too little for his /way. Dryden. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear /way, ’ 
The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon. 
4. Influence; direction. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the fway of 

the defires already within it, but frames to itfelf new defires, 


Shake/p. 


not before thought of. Sidney. 
They ruíh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their fweepy /way. Dryden. 


To SWEAR. v. z. preter. fwore or /ware; part. pafi. /worn. 
{ jwwaran, Gothick 5; ypperuan, Saxon; /weeren, Dutch.) 
1. Io obteft iome fuperiour power; to utter an oath. 
If aman vow a vow unto the Lord, or fwear an oath to 
bind hKis foul with a bond, he fhall not break his word. Num. 
‘Thee, thee an hundred languages fhall claim, 


And favage Indians /weer by Anna’s name, Zickel, 
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2. To declare or promife upon oath. 
We fhall have old fwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 


But we'll outface them, and outf{wear them too. Shake/p: 
I gave my love a ring, and made him /wear 
Never to part with it; and here he ftands, 
I dare be fworn for him, he would not leave it; 
Nor pluck it from his finger. Shake/peare. 
I would have kept my word ; 
But, when I /wear, it is irrevocable. Shake/peare. 


acob faid, /wearto me; and he /were unto him. Gen. 
acchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which 
he fo efteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he /ware he had rather 


lofe all his father’s images than that table. Peacharm: 
3. To give evidence upon oath. 
At what eafe 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 

To fwear againit you ? Shake/peare, 
4. Toobreit the great name profanely. 

Becaufe of /fwearing the land mourneth. Jeremiah, 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word juiftly ; 
Swear not. Shake/peare. 


None fo nearly difpofed to {coffing at religion as thofe who 
have accuftomed themtelves to /wear on trifling occafions. Till. 
To SWEAR. V. a. 
I. To put to an oath, 
Mofes took the bones of Jofeph ; for he had ftraitly fworn 
the children of Ifrael. Exodus. 
Swom afhore, man, like a duck 5; I can fwim like a duck, 


Tl) be fworn. Shakefpeare. 
Let me fiear you all to fecrecy ; 
And, to conceal my fhame, conceal my life. Dryden. 


2. To declare upon oath. 
3- To obteft by an oath. 
Now by Apollo, king, thou fioear?f# thy gods in vain. 
O vafial! mifcreanr ! Shake/fpeare. 
Swk’ARER. 2. /. [from fwear.] A wretch who obtefts the great 
name wantonly and profanely. 
And muit they all be hang’d that fwear and lie? 
—— Every one. 
Who muft hang them ? 
Why, the honeft men, 
— Then the liars and fwearers are fools ; for there are liars and 
Swearers enow to beat the honeft men and hang them up. Shak. 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain; 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe : 
uft and wine plead a pleafure, avarice a gain; 
But the cheap /wearer through his open fluice 
Lets his foul run for nought. Fler berts 
Of all men a philofopher fhould be no /fwearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverfies in law, cannot determine 
any here, where reafon only muft induce. Brown. 
It is the opinion of our moft refined fwearers, that the fame 
oath or curfe cannot, confiftently with true politenefs, be re- 
peated above nine times in the fame company by the fame per- 
fon. Swift. 
SWEAT. z. f: [ypeac, Saxon; fweet, Dutch.] 
1. T'he matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 
Sweat is falt in tafte; for that part of the nourifhment 
which is frefh and fweet, turneth into biood and fiefh ; and 
the /weat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 
me infenfible effuvium, exhaling out of the ftone, comes 
to be checked and condenfed by the air on the fuperficies of it, 
as it happens to /weat on the {kins of animals. Boyle. 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy /weat. Milton. 
When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 
And flafhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold sweat ftands in drops on ev’ry part, 
And rage fuccceds to tears, revenge to {mart. Dryden. 
Sweat is produced by changing the balance between the 
fluids and folids, in which health confifis; fo as that projectile 
motion of the fluids overcome the refiftance of the folids. 4rd. 
2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 
‘This painful labour of abridging was not eafy, but a mat- 
ter of /weat and watching. 2 Adac. ii. 26. 
‘The field 











‘To labour calls us, now with /weat impos’d. Milton. 
What from Johnfon’s oil and ;weat did flow, 

Or what more eafy nature did beituw 

On Shakefpeare’s gentler mufe, in thee full grown 

Their graces both appcar. Denham. 


3- Evaporation of moifture, 
Beans give in the mow ; and therefore thofe that are to be 
kept are not to be thrafhed ’till March, that they have had a 
thorough /weat in the mow. Adortimer. 
Zo SWEAT. V. n. preterite swet, fweated; particip. pall. /fweaten. 

[from the noun. } 
1. To be moift on the body with heat or labour. 
Shall I fay to you, . 

Let them be free, marry them. to your heirs ? 
Why /weat they under burdens ? Shakejpeare. 
Blaftrefs 
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Miftrefs Page at the door, /trating and blowing, and look- 

ing wildly, would necds fpeak with you. Shakefj eare. 
When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgment, he was flirr’d 

With fuch an agony, he /weat extremely. Shakcfp- 

About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and 
other parts of the kingdom a difeafe then new ; which, of the 
accidents and manner thereof, they called the Sweating fick- 


nefs. Bacon. 
A young tall fquire 
Did from the camp at firft before him s 
At firft he did, but fcarce could follow ftrait, 
Sweating bencath a fhicld’s unruly weight. Cowley. 
2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. 
How the drudging-goblin /wet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet ; 
When in one 1 a ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. Milton. 
Our author, not content to fee 
‘That others write as carelefsly as hc ; 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the poets /wear. Waller. 


3- To emit moifture. 
Wainfcots will /weat fo that they will run with water. 


` Bacon. 
In cold evenings there will be a moifture or fivreating upon 
the ftool. Mortimer. 
Jo SWEAT. vw. a. “To emit as fweat. 
Greafe that’s /weaten 
From the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. Shakefp. 
For him the rich Arabia /tweats her gum. Dryden. 
EWEA TER. 2. f. (from /weat.] One who ranea. 


SWEATY. adj. [from fweat.] 
1. Covered with fweat; moiit with fweat. 
The rabblement houted and clap’d their chop’d hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shake/peare. 
A fweaty reaper from his tilla 
Firft-fruits, the green car, an Milton. 
2. Confifting of fweat. 
And then, fo nice, and fo genteel, 
Such cleanlinefs from head to heel: 
INo humours grofs, or frowfy fteams, 
No noify whiffs, or /weaty ftreams. 
3- Laborious ; toilfome. 
Thofe who labour 
The fweaty forge, who cdge the crooked fcythe, 
Bend ftubborn ttee]l, and harden glicening armour, 
‘Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. 
To SWEEP. v. a. [ypapan, Saxon.] 
1. To drive away with a belom. 
2. To clean with a befom. 
What woman having teñ pieces of filver, if fhe lofe one, 
doth not /weep the houfe, and feek diligently "till fhe find it? 


brought 
the yellow fheaf. 


Swift. 


Pricr. 


Lu. xv. 8. 
3. To carry with pomp. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 

And, like a peacock, /weep along his tail. Shakep. 

4- To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 
‘Though I could, 

With barefac’d power, as him from my ght, 

And bid my will avouchit; yet I muft not. Shakefp. 

The river of Kifhon /wept them away. ` Judges v. 


The bluftering winds ftriving for victory, /wept the fnow 
from off the tops of thofe high mountains, and caft it down 
unto the plains in fuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men 


buried alive. Knolles. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow ; 
They mifs or fweep but common fouls away 5 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 
My looking is the fire of peftilence, 
That feceeps at once the people and the prince. Dryden. 


I have already /wept the ftakes, and with the common good 
fortune of profperous gamefters can be content to fit. Dryd. 
Is this the marn who drives me before him f 
To the world’s ridge, and ftuvegps me off like rubbifh ? Dryd. 
Fool! time no change of motion knows; 
With equal {peed the torrent flows 
To /weep fame, pow’r, and wealth away: 
The paft is all by death pofieft, 
And frugal fate that guards the reft, 
By giving, bids them live to day. Fenton. 
A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a huge heap 
of gold; but never. obferved a fharper, who under his arm 


fw: pt a great deal of it into his hat. Swift. 
5. To pafs over with çelerity and force. 
6. To rub over. : 
Tiheir long defcending train _ 
With rubies edg’di, and fapphires fwept the plain. Dryden. 


S WE 
7- To frike with long ftroke. 
Deicend ye nine; detcend and fing; 
The breathing inftruments infpire, 
Wake into voice cach filent ttring, 
And /werep the founding lyre. 
To SWEEP. v. n. 
t. I o pafs with violence, tumult, or fwiftncfs. 
Hafte me to know it, that I with wings as fwiit 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May /weep to my revenge. Shukcf care. 
A poor man that oppreficth the poor, is like afue „in rain 
which leaveth no tocd. rov. XXN. 4. 
Before tempeítuous winds arife, i 
Stars fhooting through the darkneis gild the night 
With /weeting glories and long trails of isht 
2. To pafs with pomp; to pafs with an equal movon. 
She /weeps it through the court with troops of Indies, 


Pipe. 


Dr; den 


More like an emprefs than duke tiuinphrey’s wife. Shak. 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, 
And /weep along before your clofing eye. Dryden. 
3- To move with a fong reach. 
Nor always errs ; for oti the gauntlet draws 
A fwe ping ftroke along the crackling jaws. D- den. 


Sweep. 2. /: [from the verb.) 
1. The a& of fweeping. 
2. “The compafs of any violent or continucd motion. 
A door drags when by its ill hanging on its ninges, or by 
the ill boarding of the room the bottom cdge of the door rides 


in its fweep upon the floor. Lioxon. 
ion-hearted Richard like a torrent fwell’d 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fweep, trecss houfes,; men. Philips. 


3- Violent deftruction. 
_ In countries fubje& to great epidemical fieeps, men ma 
live very long, but where the propor:ien of the chronical dif- 
tempet is great, it is not likily to ve fo. G uitte 
4- Dire ..ion of any motion not rect)ine ir. 
Having made one incilivn a little circuiarlv, begin a fecond, 
bringing it with an oppotite /wee» to mee. tie orner. a p. 
SwWeEeE’pinGs. n. f. [from f:ecp-] “Dhat whica ts lwept awa. 
Should this one broomitick enter the fecere, co. sred with 
duft, though the /wecgings of the fineft lady s chamvcr, we 
fhould defpife its vanity. ou tft. 

SWEE'PNET. 7. f. [f/weep and mct.] A net that takes in a great 
compals. 

She was a /weepnet for the Spanifh fhips, which happily fell 
into her net. Canale: i 

SWEE‘’PSTAKE. n. f. [fweep and fake. ] A man that wiis 
Is’t writ in your revenge, 
That /werpftake you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and lofer. Shake/peares 
Sweeper. adj. [from /recp.|] Paffing with great fpeed and vio- 
lence over a great compafs at once. > 
They rufh along, the ractling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their /«x<ecpy (way. 
Sweev. adj. [ppece, Sax. jiet, Dutch.] 
1. Pleafing to any fenfe. 

Sweet exprefics the pleafant perceptions of almoft every fenfe : 
fugar is f/weet, but it hath not the fame fwectnefS as mulick ; 
nor hath mufick the fweetnefs of arofe, anda iwcet protpect 
differs from them all: nor yet have any of the'e the tame 
fweetnefs as difcourie, countel, or meditation hath; yet tre 
royal Pfalmift faith of a man, we took /wee: countel tog: ther; 


Drydei:. 


and of God, my meditation of him ahall be /weet. AP ats. 
2. Lufcious to the tatie- 
This honey tafted ftill is cver weet. Davies. 
3. Fragrant to the timell. 
Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn fweet wo d to make the lodyiig / et. Shakefp. 


Where a rainb. w hangeth over or toucicth, there bre .ch- 
cth a / ert {meil ; for that this happeieth but in ce:taw mat- 
ters which havc lome fweetne’s which the dew of tue rainbow 
draweth fort». ; Baon, 

Shred very fmall with thime /weet-margory and a little win- 
ter íavoury.- Fu ton’s Angler. 

The balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 


Lament the cealing of a fwn t-r breath. Pope: 
The ftrceets with treble voices ring, 

To fell the bounteous product of the fpring 3 

Swe-t-fmelling flow’rs, and e.ders carly bud. Gay. 

. Melodious to the ear. 
ji The dulcimer, all organs of /weet ftop. M1 il:on. 

Her f{peech is gracd with sweefer found 

Than in anwther’s fong is found. Waller. 
No more the ftreams their murmurs fhall forbear 

A fweeter mufick than their own to near ; 

But tell the reeds, and tell :he vocal thores 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and mufick is no more. Pope. 


5; Pleafing 
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x- Pleafing to the cye. 


Heav’n blefs thee ! 
Thou haft the /weetef? face Lever look’d on. 
6. Not fale. 
‘The white of an egg, or blood mingled with falt water, ga- 
thers the faltnefs and maketh the water /weeter 5 this may be 
by adhefion. Bacon. 


Shakefpeare. 


The fails drop with rain, 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 

7. Not four. 

‘Time changeth fruits from more four to more /weet; but 
contrariwife liquors, even thofe that are of the juice of fruit, 
from more /weet to more four. Bacon. 

‘Trees whofe fruit is acid laft longer than thofe whofe fruit 
is fweet. ` Bacon. 

When metals are diffolved in acid menftruums, and the 
acids in conjunétion with the metal act after a different man- 

-mer, fo that the compound has a different tafte, much milder 
than before, and fometimes a /weet one; is it not becaufe the 
acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby-lofe much 
of their activity. Newton's Opticks. 
8. Mild; foft; gentle. 
t me report to him 
Your /weet dependency, and you fhall find 


Dryden. 


A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. Shake/p-. 
The Peleiades fhedding /weet influence. Milton. 
Mercy has, could mercy’s felf be feen, 
No /weeter look than this propitious queen. - Waller. 
9. Grateful ; pleafing. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 
- Euryalus, 
Than whom the Trojan hoft 
No fairer face or fweeter air could boaft. Dryden. 
ro. Not ftale; notitinking: as, that mcat is fweet. 
SWEET. 2. f- 
I. Swectnefs; fomething pleafing. 
luck out 
‘The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The feet which is their poifon. Shakefpeare. 
W hat fofter founds are thefe falute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemifphere, 
As if the center of all /weets met here ! Ben. Fohnf. 
Hail! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domeftick /weets / Milton. 
Taught to live 
The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the /weet of life. Ailton. 
Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tafted vengeance, and the /weets of blood, 
Speak. Dryden. 
Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern’d forfake the /weets of life? Dryden. 


Wee have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
extinguifhes all our pleafures; a little bitter mingled in our 


cup leaves no relifh of the _/wect. Locke. 
Love had ordained that it wa? Abra’s turn 
To mix the /weets, and minifter the urn. Prior. 
2. A word of endcarment. 
Sweet / leave me here a while; — 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. Shake/p. 


Wherefore frowns my /weet ? 
Have I too long been abfent from thefe lips ? Ben. Fobnfon. 
3- A perfume. ; 
As in perfumes, 
"Tis hard to fay what fcentis uppermoft: 
Wor this part mufick or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 
So fhe was all a /weet. 
Flowers 
Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 
Rebound their fweets from th’odoriferous pavement. 
SwEE’TBREAD. 2. f: The pancreas of the calf. 
Never tie yourfelf always to eat meats of eafy digcfture, as 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


veal, pullets, or /weetbhreads. , arvuecy. 
Sweetbhread and collops were with tkewers prick’d 
? About the fides; imbibing what they deck’d. Dryden. 


When you roaft a breaft of veal, remember your fweet- 

heart the butler loves a /weetbread. Swift. 
SwEr’TBRIAR,. 7. f. [ fweet and ériar.] A fragrant fhrub. 

For March come violets and peach-tree in bloffom, the cor- 

nelian-tree in bloflom, and /fweetlriar. eit Bacen. 
SWEE’TBROOM. 7./. An herb. Ainfiworth. 
SwEe’rcicery. z. f. [AZyrrhbus.] A plant. 

The characters are; it is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral unequal petals or 
flower-leaves that are placed circularly, and reft upon the em- 
palement, which turns to a fruit, compofed of two feeds re- 
fembling a bird’s bill, channelled and gibbous on one fide, but 
plain on the other. Miller. 
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To SwEE’TEN. v.a. [from fveer.] 
1. To make fweet. 
The world the garden is, fire isthe flow’r 
That /eueetens all the place; fhe is the gucit 
Of rarcft price. Siders 
Herc is the {mell of the blood ftill : all the perfirmes of Ara- 
bia will not /weeten this little hand. Shedespeare 
Give me an ounce of civet to fweeten my imagination,- 


Shake 
With faireft ow’rs Fidele, spears, 
PH /weeten thy fad grave. Shakefp. 
e humbly minded, know your poft ; 
Sweeter your tea, and watch your toait. Swift. 


2. To make mild or kind. 
AIL kindneffes defcend upon fuch a temper, as rivers of 
frefh waters falling into the main fea; the fea fwallows them 


all, but is not changed or /weetened by them. South, 
3. To make lefs painful. 
She the fweetnefs of my heart, even /weetens the death 
which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney. 
Thou fhalt fecure her helplefs fex from harms, ~* 
And fhe thy cares will /weeten with her charms. Dryden. 


Intereft of ftate and change of circumftances may have 
Jfweetered thefe reflections to the politer fort, bur imprefiions 
are not fo eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. Addifon. 

Thy mercy /weet’ned ev’ry foil, 

Made ev’ry region pleafe ; 

‘The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d, 

And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. Addifon, 

4- To palliate; to reconcile. 

Thefe leffons may be gilt and fiveetened as we order pills 

and potions, fo as to take off the difguft of the remedy. L'Ef. 
5. To make grateful or pleafing- 
I would have m 

Angry fometimes, to fwecten o 

Of her behaviour. Ben. Febnf-n. 

6. To foften ; to make delicate. 

Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ftrength 
he has given to his figures, and by /wweetcning his lights and 
fhadows, and melting them into each other fo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. j sro 

To SWEE'TEN. v. 2. To grow {weet. 
Where a wafp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
. Jwecten haftily. Bacin. 
SWEETENER. 7. f. [from fweeten.] 
x. One that palliates; one that reprefents things tenderly. 
But you who, till your fortune’s made, 

Muit be a /weet*ner by your trade, 

M uft fwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 

Thofe foftners, /weetuers, and compounders, fhake their 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift, 

2. That which contemporates acrimony. 
Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-fhells are 
prefcribed as fwectmers of any fharp humours. Temple. 
SwEkE’THEART. 7. ees weet and eart.] A lover or miftrefs. 
iitrefs retire yourfelf 
Into fome covert; take your /weethearts 
And pluck o’er your brows. Shakefpeare. 
Sweetheart, you are now in an excellent good temperality, 


love 
the rcft 


and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rofe. Shak. 
One thing, /weetheart, L will afk, 
‘Take me for a new-fafhioned mafk. Cleaveland. 


A wench was wringing her hands and crying; fhe had new- 


ly p with her /wectheart. L Efirange, 
ry’thee, /weetheart, how go matters in the houfe where 
thou haft been ? L’ Efirange. 
She interprets all your dreams for thefe, 
Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And fees a fweetheart in the facrifice. Dryden. 


SwWEE‘’TING. 2. /. [from fiveet.] 
x. A {weet lufcious apple. i 
A child will chufe a /wecting becaufe it is prefently fair and 
pleafant, and refufe a runnet, becaufe it is then green, hard 
and four. Afcham’s ae ‘Te 
2. A word of endearment. 
Trip no further, pretty /wecting 5 
Journeys end in lovers mecting. Shake/p. 
SWEE'TISH. adj. [from /weet.] Somewhat fweet. 
They efteemed that blood pituitous naturally, which abound- 
ed with an exceeding quantity of /weeti/> chyle. Floyer. 
SwE R ERN: adu. [from Jweet.] In a fweet manner ; with fweet- 
nets. i 
The beft wine for my beloved goeth down fwectly. 
He bore his great Gommon bn his ld ” 
But /weetl temper’d awe, and foften’d all he fpoke. Drydm. 
Wo poet ever /weetly fung, 
Unlefs he were like Phoebus young ; 
Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 
Unlefs like Venus in her prime. Swift. 
Swee’TMEAT. 2. f. [ feweet and meat.] Delicacies. made of 
fruits preferved with fugar. j 


3 Mopfa 


Cant. 
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Mopifa,; as glad as of /weetmeats to go of fuch an érrand, 


quickly returned. ; Sidney- 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaft, 
Wine and deferts, and /weetmeats to digeft. Dryden. 


‘There was plenty, but the difhes were ill forted ; whole 
pyramids of /weetmeats for boys and women, but little folid 
meat for men. Dryden. 

Make your tranfparent /weetmeats truly ‘nice, 

With Indian fugar and Arabian fpice. | ‘King’s Cookery. 

Ifa child cries for any unwholfonmie fruit, you purchdfe his 
quiet by giving him a lefs hurtful /weetmear* chis may preferve 
his health, but fpoils his mind. Locke. 

At a lord mayor’s feaft, the /weetmeats' do not make their 
appearance till people are cloyed with beef and mutton. . 

Addifon. 

They are allowed to kif the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profefior, who always ftands by, willnotr fuffer them to 
bring any prefenrs*of toys or /weetmeats. Swift. 

Swete’ryuegss. a. f. [from /weet.]) The quality of’ being fweet 
` in any of its fenfess; fragrance; melody; lufcioufnefs ; delici- 
oufnefss agreeablenefs; deélightfulnefS; gentlenef' of rman- 
. ners ;- mildnefs of afpeét. ; 

She the /weetne/$ of my heart, even fweetning the. death 
which her /weetnze/s brought'upon me. - Sidney. 

‘The right form, thë true figure, the natural colour that‘is 
fitiand ‘due-to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a-wo- 


man, to the /weetne/s of a young babe.  Afcham. 
our lives fweerne/s / 
‘That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rathér than: die at once. | Shake/fpeare. 


Where a rainbow toucheth,; there breatheth forth a fweet 
fmch:<: for this happeneth but incertain matters, which have 
in themfelves fome /weetne/s, wren the gentle dew of therain- 


bow draweth forth. Bacon. 
. Serene and clear harmonious Horace. lows, 
With /weetne/s not to be-¥xpréft in profe. Rofcommon. 


Suppofe:two authors -equally fweet, ‘there is a great diftin- 


„Lion to be madein /weertte/s; asin that of fiigar and that of- 


hokiey. a | Dryden, 
“This -old man’s talk, though honey flow’d 
In every word, would now lofe all its fweetne/s.: <Addifon. 
Leave-‘fuch to tune their ‘Own dull rhymes, and know 


Whbat’s ‘roundly -fmooth;: or languifhingly flow ; 
And praile the eafy. vigor-of ‘a line, : i 
Where Denbam’s ftrength and Waller’s /tweetnefs join. Pope. 
Amarr. of good edüčationñş, exceHetit underftanding, and 

exdé& .cafte’; thefe qualities aré adorned with -great modefty 
and-.a moft amiable! /weetne/s of témper. Swift. 

SWEE T:WILETAM. ?22.fA°Plants:s ‘They’ are“a-fpecies of gilli- 

SwEE’TWILLOW. owers. [See Crove GreLiFLOWwERs. ] 

'SWEE TWILLOW. 7. f- Gale or Dutch-niyrtle.. : 

The leaves ‘are placed alternatély on the branches:. it hath 
male flowers ‘which are’ produced at the wings of the leaves; 
aresnaked, and grow in a longith fpike :. the fruit, which is 
produced in feparate trees, is of a conical. figure, and fqua- 
mofe; containing one feed in each foale. Miller. 

To SWELL: wn. Participle pafi wollen. ` [ppellan, Sax. fwellen, 

. Dutch-]. ea ae 
1. ‘Fo: awe bigger; to grow turfiid ; to extend the parts. 
" Propitious ‘Tyber fmooth?d his wat’ry way, . a 
He roll’d his rivetback,; ard pois’d he ftood, 


A gentle /weiling and a peaceful flood. Dryden. 
2. gia ey piro Bo : 
W: ae But ftrangely vifited people, 
All fioo!’s and ulc’rous ; pitifal to the eye, 
‘The meer defpair of fargery he cures. Shake/peare. 


Forty. years didft thou fuftain them in the wildernefs, fo 
that their cloaths-waxed not old, and their feet /welled not. 
ehegi. ix. 21. 
Swoľ ts his breat ; hisinward pains encreafe, 


All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. Dryden. 
3: Lorbe'exafperated.. -~ 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, ` 
My mildnefs hath allay’d their /welling griefs. . Shake/peare. 


4. Tolook big. `` ie ae 
Here he comes, /welling like a turkey-cock. Shake/peare. 
Peleus and. Telephus exil’d and poor,’ 
Forget their fwelling and gigantick words. 
-5. ‘To protuberate. l 


Rofiomm:n. 


"Y his iniquity fhall be.as a breath ready to fall, fwelling out 


in a high wall. Laiah. 
6. To rifeinto arrogance ;' fo. be: elated. 
‘* Inall things elfe above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet /wel/s not into ftate. Dryden. 


. Tobe inflamed with anger. 
a T will help every one-from him that /welled againit him, and 


well fet him ar reft. i Pfalms. 
e have made peace of enmity -> 
Between thefe fweliing wrong incenfed peers. Shake/peare. 
The hearts of princes kifs obedience, _ 
So much they loveit; but to ftubborn fpirits 
Th weil and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shake/p-« 


Ne C IIL. 


SW E 


8. IS grow upon the view. 


for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! 
A kingdom for a ftage; princes to aét, 
And monarchs to behold the /welling {cene. Shake/peares 
9. It implies commonly a notion of fomething wrong. 
Your youth admires 
The throws and /wellings of a Roman foul, 


Carto’s bold flights, th’ extravagance of virtue. Add: forts 
Immoderate valour /wel/s into a fault. Addon. 
To SWELL. wv. a. 
x. Io caufeto rife or.encreafe ; to make tumid. 
Wind, blow the earth into the fea, 
Or fwell the curled waters *bove the main. Shake/peare. 


‘ou who fupply the ground with feeds of grain, 

And you who /wel/ thofe feeds with kindly rain. 

+ To Png DBE 3; to heighten. 
It islow ebb with his accufer; when fuch peccadillos are put 
to /well the charge. = Atterbury: 
3- Toraife to arrogance. 

All thefe miferies proceed from the fame natural caufes; 
which have ufually: attended kingdoms /wolen. with long plenty, 


Dryden. 


pride, and excefs. : ` Clarendon. 
SWELL. 2. /: [from the verb.] Extenfion of ‘bulk. 
‘The fwan’s down- feather 
That ftands upon the wel] at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. ; Shake/peare. 
The king of men, /weln with pride, 
Dryden: 


Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d. 
SWELLING. a a [from f/well.-] 
Iı. Morbid tumour. 
2. Protuberance; prominence. 
‘Ihe fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and /wellings, which how fhallow foever doa little vary 
the thicknefs of the plate. Newtons: 
3. Effort for- a vent. 
* My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hufband fupprefing 
and keeping down the /wellings of his grief. atier: 
To SwELT. v. n. To puff in fweat, if. that be.the meaning- 
Chearful blood in fairtnefs chill did melt, 
Which like a fever fic throogh all his body- /w /t. Spenfer. 
To faas LUTER, v. 2 [Thisis fuppofed to be corrupted fiom 
zzitry-] - ; à 
x. To be pained with heat. 
If the fun’s exceffive heat 
Makes eur bodies /welter, 
To an ofier hedge we get 
. For.a friendly fhelter-; 
“There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death. 
Stops our breath. 
To.Swk’LTerR..w.a@. To parch; or dry up with heat. 
Some would always have long nights and {hort days ; others 
again long days and fhort nights ; one climate would be fcorch- 
ed and fweltered with everlafting dog-days, while an eternal 
December blafted another. e Bentley. 
Swk’‘LTRY. adj. [from /welter.] Suffocating with heat. 
Sweet. The participle and preterite of /weep. 
Zo Swerv. v. n. To breed a green turf. [See To SwaRp.] 
The. clays that are long in fwerding, and little’ fubject to 
weeds, are the beft land for clover. LMfortimer. - 
To SWERVE. v. z. [ fwerven, Saxon and Dutch.] 
r, To wander; to rove. 
A maid thitherward did run, 


Walton. 


‘To catch her {fparrow which from her did fwerve. Sidneys 
The fwerving vines on the tal) elms prevail,, 
Unhurt by fouthern fhow’rs or northern. hail. Dryden: 


2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuftom or duty. 
` “That which angels do clearly behold, and, without any 
fwerving obferve, is a law celeftial and heavenly.  Fdooker. 
Howliarer thefe fw _rvings are-now. and then incident into 
the courfe of nature, neverthelefs fo conftantly the. laws of 
mature are by. natural agents obferved, that no man denieth 
but thofe things which nature worketh are wrought either al- 
ways, or for the moft part after one and the fame manner. 
_ fdookers 
The ungodly have laid a fnare for me; but yet I fwerce 
not from thy commandments. Common Prayers 
Were I crown’d the moft imperial’ monarch, 
Thereof moft worthy, were I the faireft youth 
"That ever made the eye /werve, 
I would not prize them without her love. Shakefp. 
There is a protection very juft which princes owe to their 
fervants, when, in obedience to their juft commands, upon’ 
extraordinary occafions, in the execution of their trufts, they 
fwerve from the ftriét letter of thelaw. Giarendon. 
Till then his majefty had not in the leaft_ fwwerwed from that 
aét of parliament. Clarendon, 
. Annihilation in the courfe of nature; defect and-/werwing 
in the creature without the fin of man would immediately 
follow. l kewille 
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Firm we fubfift, yet poffible to fwerve. Adiltsen. 
Many who, through the contagion of ill example, /werve 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up- 
on fuch an extraordinary warning-be brought to comply with 
them. Atterbury. 
3. To ply > to bend. 
ow their mightieft quell"d, the battle /werw'd 
With many an inroad gor’d. Milton. 
4. [E know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear, 
Upon the topmoit branch, the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I /werv'd. Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way the went, 
And /weru’d along her bow with fwift afcent. Dryden. 
SWIFT. ad. [rpi Saxon.) ‘ 
š- E far in a fhort time; quick; fleet; fpeedy; nimble; 
rapid. 
= M eie art fo far before, 
hat /fwifte/? wing of recompence is flow 
To ENA thee. į Shakefp- 
Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs ftay is numb, 
Unable to fupport this lump of. clay, 


Si: ift-winged with defire to get a grave. Shakc/p- 
Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of lions, aird 
as fwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chron. 
We imitate and practife to make fivifter motions than any 
out of other mufkets. Bacon. 
To him with jwift afcent he up return’d- Miter. 


Things that move fo fwift as not to affeét the fenfes di- 
ftinétly, with feveral diftinguifhable diftances of their motion, 
and fo caufe not any train of ideas inthe mind, are not per- 
ceived to move. Locke. 

It pteferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency, which 
they, being folid bodies, would contract from any Jw.ft mo- 
tion. Ray. 

Thy ftumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 

As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbier in the mud, 


Than all the fw? fin’d racers of the flood. Dor/fet. 
Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, 
While prefent, .oo fevere for human fight, ? 
Prior- 


Wor ftaying longer than one /wift- wing’d night. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the /w7/t- 


footed Niartin purfucd him. Arbuthnot. 

There too my ton,—--ah once by beft delight, 

Once swift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope. 
i Ag they deicend, «ith wing to wing conjoin’d, 

Stretch their broad plumes, and float uponthe wind. Pope. 

2. Ready- 

Let every man be f vrft to hear, flow to fpeak. Fa. 
He made intricate ieem ftraight, 

‘To miichief fwifè. Adilion. 


Swirt. 2. /. [from the quicknefs of their flight. ] 
1. A bird like afwallow; a martinct, 
Swifts and fwallows have remarkably fhort legs, and thcir 


toes grafp any thing very ftrongly. Derham. 
2. The current of a itream. 
He can live in the fltrongeft /wif/ts of the water. TF a!ton. 


SwiFTiy. adv. | from fwift.] Fleetly ; rapidly ; nimbly ; with 
celerity ; with velocity. 

Thefe move /wift'/y, and at great diftance ; but then they 

require a medium well-difpoted, and their tran{mifiion is ea- 


fily ftopped. Bacon. 
Pleas’d with a paflage, we flide “eu fiiy on, 
And fee the dangers which we cannot fhun. Dryden. 
In decent order they advance to light ; 
Yet then too fwiftly Acet by human fight, ? 
And meditate too foon their everlatfting flight. Prior. 


SWI'FTNESS. se A (from fwift.] Speed; nimbienefs; rapidity 5 
quicknefs ; velocity ; ccelerity. 
Let our proportions for thefe wars 
Be foon colleéted, and all thing thought upon, 
‘That may with reafonable /wiftne/s add 
More feathers toour wings. Shake/peare. 
We may outrun 
By violent /wifine/s that which we run at 5 
And lofe by over running. Shakelp. 
Speed to defcribe whote /res/ine/s number fails. Milton. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does recompente ; 
‘Then curfes his confpiring fect, whofe {cent 
Betrays that fafety which their /wifine/s lent. Denham. 
Such is the mighty /wvi/ine/s of your mind, 
That like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Dryden. 
Jo Swic. v. n. [ fwiga, Mandick.] To drink by large draughts. 
JoSWILL. v. a. [ypizan, Saxon. ] 
t. To drink Juxurioufly and grofsly. 
The wretched. bloody, and ufurping boar 
That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like wath, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shake/f 
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The moft common of thefe caufes are an hereditary difpo- 
fition, fviiiing down great quantities of cold watery liquors. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Such is the poet, freíh in pay, 
The third night’s profits of his play ; 
His morning draughts till noon can /wil/, 
Among his brethren of the quill. Swift 
2. To wafh; to drench. x 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock | 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe, 
Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. Shake/p 
With that a German oft has /wi:/’d his throat, 3 
Deluded, that impcrial Rhine beftow’d 
The generous rummer. Philips. 


3- To inebriate. 
I fhould be loth 
To meet the rudenefs and /will’d infolence 


Of fuch late wafiailcrs. Alton. 
He drinks a /fwil//ing draught 5; and lin’d within, 
Will fupple in the bath his outward fkin. Dryden. 
Switv. n.f: [fromtheverb.] Drink, luxurioufly poured down. 
ive twine fuch /wil/ as you have. Mortimer. 
Thus as they fwim, in mutual /o///, the talk 
Reels faft from theme to theme. Lhorm/for. 


Swrirer. a. /. [from fx: i2.] A luxurious drinker. 

Jo SWIM. v. n. Preterite /wam, /wom, or fwum. [ypimman 
Saxon ; fwemmer, Dutch.) a 

1. To float on the water; not to fink. 


I will fearce think you have fwarn in a gondola. Shake/p. 
We have fhips and boats for going under water, and brook- 
ing of feas; alfo /wcimming-girdies and tupporters. Bacon. 


2. i = moxa progreilively in the water by the motion of the 
imbs. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And /wim to yonder point. Shake/p. 
I have veontur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that /wiz on bladders, 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory ; 


But far beyond my depth. Shake/p. 
The foldiers counfel was to kill the prifoners, left any of 
them fhould /wsm: out and efcape. As, 


‘lhe reft driven into the lake. where feeking to fave their 
lives y fwimming, they were flain in coming to land by the 
Spanifh horfemen, or elfe in their /wimming thot by the har- 
quebutiiers. Knolles. 

Animals fwim in the fame manner as they go, and need 
no other way of motion for natation in the water, then for 
progreffion upon the land. Brown’s l ulgar Errours. 

The frighted wolf now fwims among the fhecp, 
The yellow lion wanders in the decp: 
The ftag fwims fatter than he ran before. Dryden. 
Blue ‘Triton gave the fignal from the fhare, 
The ready Nereids heard and /war before, 
To fmooth the feas. Dryden. 
3. To be conveyed by the ftream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
thofe who would foon drown them, if they refufed to fim 
downthe popular itream with them. King Charles. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden. 
4- To glide along with a fmooth or dizzy motion. 
She with pretty and with /wrnming gate 
Follying, her womb then rich with my young fquire 


W ould imitate. Shakep. 
A hovering mift came /wimming o'er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden. 
My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 

Priefts, altars, viétims fwvam before my fight ! Smith. 
The fainting foul ftood ready wing’d for flight, 

And o’er his eye-balls /wum the fhades of night. Pope. 


5. Tobe dizzy ; to be vertiginous. 
I am taken with a grievous /wimming in my head, and fuch 
a mift before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor fee. Dryd. 
6. Io be floated. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
wirms in rain, and all nature wears a lowering countenance, I 
withdraw myfelf from thefe uncomfortable {cenes into the vi- 
fionary worlds of art. Addi on. 
udden the ditches fwell, the meadows /wim. Thomfon. 
7. To have abundance of any uality; to flow in any thing. 
‘They now /wim in joy, 
Ere long to fwi at large, and laugh; for which 
‘The world a world of tears muit weep. Ailton. 
JoSwim. v. a. To pafs by fwimming. 
Sometimes he thought to /wim the ftormy main, 
By ftretch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. Dryden: 
Swimm. 7. /. [from the verb¥] “Ihe bladder of fifhes by which 
they are fupported in the water. 
“the braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, in contraét- 
ing the fivimm, and thereby transfufing the air out of one blad- 


der into another, or difcharging it from them both. Grew. 
SWIMMER. 
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SWIMMER. 2. f [from fwin.] 
1. One who fwims. 

Birds find eafe in the depth of the air, as /wimmers do in a 

deep water. _ Bacon. 

Latiroftrous and flat billed birds, being generally _/w77mers, 

the organ is wifely contrived for action. Brown. 
Life is oft preferv’d 

By the bold fvimmer, in the fwift illapfe 

Of accident difaftrous. Thomfon. 
2. The Avimmer is fituated in the fore legs of a horfe, above 

‘the knees, and upon the infide, and almoft upon the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham : this part is with- 
out hair, and refembles a piece of hard dry horn. Farrier’ s Dit. 

SwVYMMINGLY. adv. [from Jwimming.] Smoothly 5 without 
obftruétion. A low word. 

Jobn got on the battlements, and called to Nick, I hope 

the caufe goes on /wimmingly. : Arbuthnot. 

SWINE. 2. / [ypin, Saxon; /wyn, Dutch. [tis probably the 

plural of fome old word, and is now the fame in both num- 

bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable for ftupidity 
nattinefs. ` l 

= © monftrous beaft ! how like a fwinehe lies! Shake/p. 

He will be fwine drunk; and inhis fleep he does little harm, 

fave to his bedcJoaths. l Shakefpeare. 
Who knows not Circe, 

"The daughter of the Sun? whofe charmed cup 

Whoever tafted, loft his upright fhape,_ 

And downward fell into a groveling /wize. Ailton. 

Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human fhape, 

and all below /wine, had it been murder to deftroy it? Locke. 
How inftin& varies in the grov’ling /wize, 

Compar’d, half reafning elephant, with thine ! Pope- 
SWI NEBREAD. 2. f- A kind of plant; truffles. Bail-y. 
SwYNEHERD. 2. f- [ypin and pynd, Saxon.] A keeper of 

bogs- 
ji There /wineherd, that keepeth the hog. Tuffer. 

The whole interview between Ulyffes and Eumeus has 

fallen into ridicule : Eumeus has been judged to be of the fame 
. rank and condition with our modern fwineherds. Broome. 
SwtNEPIPE. 7.j. A bird of the thrufh kind. Bailey. 


To Swine. v. 2. [rpingan, Saxon.] 
1. To wave too and fro hanging vari ie ae ok 
I tried if a pendulum would /wing fafter, or continue Swing- 
ing longer in our receiver, in cafe of exfudtion of the air, 
than otherwile. - Boyle. 
If the coach wung but the leaft to one fide, fhe ufed to 
fhriek fo loud, that all concluded fhe was overturned. Aréuth. 


Jack hath hanged himfelf: let us go fee how he ings. Arb. 
When the fwinging figns your cars offen 
With creaking noife, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 


2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 
T SwING. V. a. preterite [wang wung- 
1. To make to play loofely on a ftring. 
2. To whirl round in the air- 
His fword prepar’d 
He fwang about his head, and cut the winds. Sera cos 
Take bottles and fwing them: fill not the bottles full, but 
leave fome air, elfe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 
Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faftening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will fooner grow cold. Brown. 
Swing thee in the air, then dafh thee down, 


To th’ hazard of thy brains and fhatter’d fides. Milton. 
3. To wave loofely. j 
If one approach to dare his force, 
He fwings his tail, and fwiftly turns him round. Dryden, 


Swrtnc. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1- Mohon of p thing hangtng loofely. ; 
In cafting of any thing, the arms, to make a greater fwing, 
are firl caft backward. Bacon. 
Men ufe a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if any one fhould afk how he 
certainly knows that the two fucceffive fixings of a pendulum 
are: equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 
2. A line on which any thing hangs loofe. — 
3. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 
‘The ram that kaners Sonn he wans 
reat fwing and rudcneis o is poize, 
They place Fai his hand that made the engine. Shake/p. 
In this encyclopeedia, and round of knowledge, like the 
great wheels of heaven, we’re to obferve two circles, that 
while we are daily carried about, and whirled on by the fwing 
and rapt of the one, we may maintain a natural and proper 
courfe in the fober wheel of the other. Aa Brown. 
The defcending of the earth to this orbit is not upon tbat 
mechanical account Cartefius pretends, namely, the {trong 
Jming of the more folid globuli shat overflow it. lore. 
4. Caurfe 5 ane ery 5; Abandonment to any motive. 
a unju 
Commit, cven to ane full /fwing of his luft. 
Take thy fering ; 
For not to cake A but the felf-fame thing. 


Chapman. 
D: yden. 
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Let them all take their /wing 
To pillage the king, ess 
And get a blue ribband inftead of a ftring. Swift 
5. Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the fwing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, laugh; 
and lie luftily at other mens liking. ' ham: 

Thefe exuberant produétions only excited and fomented his 
lufts ; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leifure to contrive and with full fwing purfue his follics. Wood. 

‘Thofe that are fo perfuaded, defire to be wife in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and fo give up themfelves to the 
fwing of their unbounded propenfions. Glanvile. 

ere it not for thefe, civil government were not able to 
ftand before the prevailing /wimg of corrupt nature, which 
would know no honefty but advantage. South, 
Zo SWINGE. v. a. [ypingan, Saxon.] 
1. To whip; to baftinade ; to punifh. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, you /wing’d 
me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
your’s. Shake/peare. 

‘This very rev’rend letcher, quite worn out 

With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout, 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And /winges his own vices in his fon. Dryden. 

The printer brought along: with him a bundle of thofe pa- 
pers, which, in the phrafe of the whig-coffeehoufes, have 


fwinged off the Examiner. Swift. 
2. Tomoveasalafh. Notin ufe. 
He, wroth to fee his kingdam fail, 
Swinges the fcaly horror of his folded tail. Ailton: 


Swince. n. f/. [fromthe verb.] A {way ; a fweep of any thing 
in motion. Not in ufe. 
The fhallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain her tail’s impetuous /winge. Waller: 
Swr‘NGEBUCKLER. 7. f. [ fwinge and buckler.] A bully; a 
man who pretends to feats of arms. 
You had not four fuch /wingebucklers in all the inns of 
court again. Shake/peares 
SWINGER. 2. f. [from /wing.] He who fwings; a hurler. 
Swi/NGING. adj. [from /winge.] Great; huge, A low word. 
The countryman feeing the lion difarmed, with a fwinging 
cudgel broke off the match. L’ Eftrange. 
A good fwinging fum of John’s readieft cafh went towards 
building of Hocus’s countryhoufe. Arbuthnot. 
Swi'NGINGEY. adv. [from fwinging.] Vatftly; greatly. 
Henceforward he’ll print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
And, if fwearing can do’t, fhall be /wingingly maul’d. Swift. 
To SWINGLE. V. n. [from /wing.] 
1. Todangle; to wave hanging. 
2. Io {wing in pleafure. 
Swi’ntsH. adj. [from fwine.] Befitting fwine; 
fwine ; grofs; brutal. 
They cl us drunkards, and with /winifs phrafe 
Soil our addition. . Shakefpeare: 
Swinifh gluttony 
We’er looks to heav’n amidft his gargeous feaft ; 
But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 
Crams and blafphemes his feeder. Stilton. 
To Swink. v. n. [ppincan, Saxon.] “To labour; to toil; to 
drudge. Obfolete. — 
Riches, renown, and principstity, 
For which men /wink and fweat inceflantly. 
For they do fwink and fweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. Spen/fer. 
Jo SWINK. v. a. “To overlabour. 
The labour’d ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came, 
And the /wink’d hedger at his fupper fa.. Ailton. 
Swink. 2. /. [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil; drudgery. Ob- 
folete. 
Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 


refembling 


Spenfer. 


How great fport they gaynen with little fwinke ? Spenfer. 
‘Thou’s but a lazy loorde, i 
And rekes much of thy /winke. Spenfer. 


Switcn. 2. f. A {mall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dozen crabtree ftaves, and ftrong ones; thefe 


are but /witches. Shake/peare- 
When a circle *bout the wrift 
Is made by beadle exorcift, 
FIudibras. . 


The body feels the fpur and /witch. 

Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe with fomcthing 

like a thread ; in her other hand fhe holds a fwitch. Addifen. 
Jo SWITCH. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To lafh; to jerk. 


Lay thy bridle’s weight ` 
Mott of thy left fide; thy right horfe then /witching, all thy 
throat 
Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the rein let 
float. Chapman. 


Swi’veEL. 2. f. Something fixed in another body fo as to turn 
round in it. 


Sw o’pBerR.- 
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SwoBBER. 7. [. [See SWAEBER.] 
x. A fweeper of the deck. 
Cubb’d in a cabbin, or a mattrefs laid, | 
On a brown george with loufy fivobbers fed- _ D. jden. 
2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally ufed in betting 
at the game of whift. : ' 
The clergyman ufed to play at whift and /wobbers- playing 
mow and then a fober game at whiit for paftime, it might be 
pardoned; but he could not digeit thofe wicked /wobbers. Swift. 


SWO’LLEN- } The participle paffive of fwell. 


Sworn. ; l 
Unto his aid fhe haftily did. draw 
Her dreadful beaft, who, Jaish with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. Spenfer. 
W hen thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love 

In my fwoin bofom with long war had ftrove,- __ 

Atlength they broke their bounds: at lenvth their force 

Bore down whatever met its ftronger courfe ; 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wafte, 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft: Prior. 

Whereas at firft we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already /weln to five. Baker. 

Swom. he preterite of fivim. 
I fwom with the tide, and the water was buoyant under 
me. Dr) den. 
To Swoon. v. n. [arpunan, Saxon.] To fuffer a fufpenfion 
of thought and fenfation ; to faint. l 
So play the foolifh throngs with one that fweoons 5 

Come all to help him, and fo. ftop the air 

By which he fhould revive. Shakefiea e- 

Tf thou {ftand’ft not i’ th’ ftate.of hanging, orof fome death 
more long in fpeétatorfhip, and crueler in fuffering, behold 
now prefently, and /woon for what's to come upon thee. Shak. 

We fee the great and fudden cffeét of fmells in fetching 
men again, when they /woon. l f Bacon. 

The moft in years fuzon’ d firit away for pain ; 

Then, fcarce recover’d, fpoke. Dryden. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

That he could /woon. when fhe was fick-; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon:d’ > 

On black-ey’d Sufan for his fecond. ; Prior. 

There appeared fuch an ecftacy in his action, that he feemed 
ready to fwoon away in the-furprize of joy. >»  Latler, 

Swoon. n. f: [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a fainting fite 
To Swoop. v. a. [I fuppofe formed from the found. ] 
3. To fall at once as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called. a. ruck, the feathers of whofe 
wings are twelve’paces, can with as much eafe /weep up an 
elephant as our kites doa moufe. ‘ Wilkins. 

This mould’ring piecem@l in your hands did fall, i 

And now at laft you came to fwoep it all. Dryden. 

. o prey upon ; to catch up. . a 
* "the Shi Gielen logks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which /woops it in with the common 
grafs- Glanvil e 
Swoop. 2.f. [from theverb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon his 


quarry. 
All my pretty ones? 
Did you fay all? Whar, all? O hellkite! all! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 


At one fell /woop ? soca, | Shake/peare. 
The eagle fell into the f6x’s quarters, and carried away a 
whole litter of cubs at a _/woop. L’ Efirange. 


To SwoP. wv. a. por uncertain derivatiqn.] To change; to 
* exchange one thing for another. , A low word. 
Tuben I drove a thruft home, he put it by, 

And cried as in derifion, , fpare the ftripling. 

Oh that infulting word! I would have /wopf’d 

Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 

To have been then a momentary man. 
SWORD. n. f [ypeon>, Saxon; swee-d, Dutch.] 
x. A weapon ufed either in cutting or thruftings the ufual wea- 

pon of hts hand to hand. : 
Id unhappy traitor, the _/word is out 

‘That muft deftroy thee. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


man took his fword, and flew all the males. Gen. 
Pucyatue is the it pon that is defcribed with a ord, 
which he gives to Ulyffes to repair his injury. rosme. 
fMruction by war. 
= The fword Sihat and terrour within. Deuteronomy. 
4. Vengeance or justice. 
4. Emblem of authority. 
This I, her /word bearer, do carry, 
For civil dced and military. a Hudibras. 
SwoO’RDED. adj. fiom yeaa Girt with a fword. 
Fhe /worded feraphim 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’d. Milton. 


Bwo’RDER. n. f. (from /weord.] A cut-throat; a foldier. In 
: tempt. 
re “A ‘omen fworder and banditto flave 


Murther’d fweet Tully. Shake/feare. 


SYC 


Cæfar will 

Unftate his happinefs, and be ftag’d to th’ fhew 

Againftt a /worder. Shake/peare. 
Swo’rprisH. z. f/. A fifh with a long fharp bone ifiuing trom 

his head. 
A fwordfif> fmall him from the reft did funder, 

‘That in his throat him pricking foftly under, 

His wide abyfs him forced forth to fpew. Spenfer. 

Malpighi oblerved the middle of the optics nerve of the 

fwordjijhb to be a large membrane, folded, according ‘to its 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Le: ham. 
Our little feet was now engag’d fo far 
That, like the fwordjif> in the whale, they fought; 

T he combat only feem’d a civil war, 

*Till through their bowels we our paflage wrought. 
Swo'rRpcGRAsSs. #. f: A kind of fedge; glader. 
SwoO’RDKNOT. 2. f. [ fword and £zot.] 

hilt of the fword. Sere 
Wigs with wigs, /wordknots with fwordénots ftrive, 

Beaus banifh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pope. 

Swo'RDLAW. z. /- Violence; the law by which all is yielded 
to the ftronger. 
So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreffion, and /word/law, 

Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. AZG/ton. 
Swo’RDMAN. 7. f. [ /word and man.] Soldier; fighting man. 

Worthy fellows, and like to prove moft finewy /word- 
mer. ; Shakefpearce. 


Dryd. 
infu. 
Ribband tied to the 


At Lecca’s houfe, aT: 
Among your /wordmen, where fo many afflocia 
Both of thy mifchief and thy madneis-met. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Effex was made lieutenant- general of the army, the darlin 
of the /wordmen. Clarendon. 
Swo’RDPLAYER. 2. f- [ fword and play.] Gladiator; fencer ; 
one who exhibits in publick his {kill at the weapons by fight- 
ing prizes. 
Thefe they called fwordplajers, and this fpe&tacle a fword- 


fight. Flažewill. 
SWORE. 


The preterite of /wear, 
How foon unfay 
What feign’d fubmiffion fwore. 
Sworn. The participle paflive of /wear. 
What does elfe want credit, come to me, 
And I’ll be worn tis true. 
I am [worn brother, fweet, 
To grim neceffity; and he and I 
Will keep a league ’till death. Shakefpeare. 
They that are mad againft me, are /worn againit me. P/- 
He refufed not the civil offer of a pharifee, though his 


enemy; and would eat at the table of thofe ‘who fought his 
ruin. 


Ailton. 


Shake/peare. 


Celamy.~ 
‘To fhelter innoceruce, 
‘The nation ali eleé&ts fome patron- knight, - 
Sworn to be true to love, and flave to fume, 
And many a valiant chief enrols his name. Granville. 


SwumM. Preterite and participle paffive of /wim. 
l Air, water, earth, | ~ 
By fowl, filh, beaft, was flown, was fwum, was walk’d 
Frequent. Milton. 
SwuNnc. Preterite and participle paffive of fwing. 
Her hand within her-hair fhe-wound, 
Swung her to earth, and drage’d her on the ground. ddif. 
Sys. adj. [Properly fb, yib; Saxon.] Related by blood. The 
Scottifh dialect itill retains it. 


If what my grand{ire to me faid be true, 


Siker I am very fyé to you. Spenfer. 
Sy’CAMINE. A 
Sy“CAMORE. n. f- PENSE 


Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds of maples: it 

is a quick grower. Afortimer. 

Under the grove of /ycamore 

I faw your fon. Shakefpeare. 
If ye had faith as a grain of muftard-feed, ye might fa 

unto this /ycamine-tree, be thou plucked up, and it fhould 

obey you. . Luke. 

l was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatherer of fyca- 

tno-e fruit. : MOS- 

Go to yonder framore-tree, and hide your bottle of drink 

under its hollow root. . VF alton. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread ; 
A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. Dryden: 
SY’“COPHANT . z. f: [cuxneDavlns ; /ycophanta, Isdtin.] A flat- 


terer ; a parafite. 


Accufing /ycophants, of all men, did beft fort to his na- 
ture; but therefore not feeming /fycophants, becaufe of no evil 
they faid, they could bring any new or doubtful thing unto 
him, but fuch as already pad ban apt to determine ; fa aş 
they came but as proofs of his wifdom, fearful and more fe- 


cure, while the fear he had figured in his mind had any pofi- 
bility of event. Sidney. 


Men 


Men know thenfelves void of thofe qualities which thé 
impudent /yco’Sant, at the fame time, both afcribes to them, 
_and in his fleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 

To SY COPHANT. V. 7- [euxeDavlis ; from the noun.] To 
j pls ‘the fycophant. A low bad word. 

His fycophunting arts being detected, that fame is not to be 
played the fecond time ; whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be fplit, has fomething left towards fetting 
up again. Gov. rnument of the Tongue. 

SycorpHa’NTICK. adj. [from fycophant.] Flattering ; parafi- 
tical. 

To Sy’COPHANTISE. V. 7. [suxoPxvlixes 3 from fyeophant.] To 
play the flatterer. Dict. 

SyLLA'BICA L: adj. [from _fyllabřeė.] Relating to fyllables; con- 
fitting of fyllables- 

SyLLA‘BICALLY- adv. [from /yllabical.] Ina f Habical manner. 

SyLŁÀ'BICK. adj. [ fyllatignue, French; from foltabl -] Relating 
ró fyllables. 

SY’LLABLE. n. f. [evaractn; /ytllabe, French. ] 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, or 
one articulation. 

I heard ; 

Each fyllab’e that breath made up between them: Shakef- 

‘There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in fyllables and words,» through the voluble motioris of 
the organs from one ftop or figure to another, that they rho- 
dify and difcriminate the voice without appearing to difcon- 
tirtue it. Holders Elements of Speech. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife.- . 

Abraham, Job, and the reft that lived before any /jllable of 
the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as wè 
do in every aétion not commanded ? Hooker- 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow; 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fillable of recorded time ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The ways to dufty death. Shake/peare. 

He hath told fo many melancholy ftories, without one jy- 
lable of truth, that he hath.bJunted the edge: of my fears. Storž. 

Jo SyY’LLABLE. V. a. [from the noun.] To utter; to pro- 
nounce ; to articulate. Not in ufe. 
Airy tongues that fy//able mens names 
. On fands and fhores, and defart wildernefies. Afilt:n. 
Bxv’LLABUB. ž. /: [Rightly Sir1rasus, which fee.] Milk and 
acids. - 
No /yllabubs made at the milking pail, 

But what are compos’d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 

Two lines would expre(fs all ‘they fay in two pages: ‘tis 
nothing but whipt /fy/aéué and froth, without any folidity. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 
Sv'LLABÜS. 2. /. [cvaaaGeé.] An abftrat&t; a compendi 
containing the heads of a difcourfe. ; 
SYLLOGISM. n. f. [cvaropitacs 3 fyllogi me, French.] An 
argument compofed of three propofitions : as,every man thinks 5 
Peter is a man, therefore Peter thinks. 

Unto them a piece of rhetorick is a fufficient argument of 
logick, an apologue of Æfop beyond a pilom in Barbara. 

rown’ s Vulgar Brròurs. 

What a miraculous thing fhould we count it, if the flint 
and the ftee), inftead of a few fparks, fhould chance to knock 
out definitions and fyllogi/ms ? Bentley. 

SYLLOGISTICAL. J adj. [evaraopisixos 3 from /yllegi/m-] Re- 
SYLLOGI'’STICK. i taining to a fyllogifm; contifting of a 
fylogifm. 

Though we fuppofe fubjeét and predicate, and copula, and 
propofitions and /yllogi/fi.ad connexions in their reafoning, 
there is no fuch matter ; but the intire bufinefs is at the fame 
moment prefent with them, without deducing one thing from 
another. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Though the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple, and regular, it is properly called a fimple fylNogifm, 
fince the complexion does not belong to the Syllogiftick form of 
it. F atts’s Logick. 

SyLLocisTICALLY. adu. [from /illogiffical.] In the form of 
a fyllogifm. . : 

A man knows firft, and then he is able to prove fyHogi/7i- 
cally; fo that fyllogifm comes after knowledge, when a man 
has no need of it. Locke. 

To Sy’tirocize. V. n. [ fyllogifers French; aovaacyicerv.] To 
reafon by fyllogifm. 

Logick is, in effeét, an art of /yllogizing- Baker. 

Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a kind of 
mechaniim; and to teach boys to /yl/ogize; or frame arguments 
and refute them, without real knowledge. WF atts. 

SS adj. [Better frwan.] “Woody; fhady; relating to 
woods. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm; 

A fylvan fcene! and as the ranks afcend, 

Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 

Of ftatelieft view. 

Ne CXLIV. 


Milton. 


SYM i 


Eternal greens the moffy margin grace; 
_ Watch’d by the /fy/v2m genius o the place. 
Sy’tvan. n. f. [fr(vain, French.] A wood-gods or fatyr. 
When the fun begins to flin 

His flaring beams, me, goddefs, Boog 

To arched walks of twilight groves; 

And fhadows brown, that /y/wan loves, 

Of pine and monumental oak. 

Her private orchatds wa)l’d on ev’ry fide 5 
. To lawlefs fy/wans all accefs deny’d. 
SYMBOL. z. f- [ /ymbele, French; 
Latin. ] 
I1. An abftraét; a compendium ; a comprehenfive form. 

Beginning with the fméo/ of our faith, upon that the au- 
thor of the glofs enquires into the nature of faith. Bakers 

2. A type; that which comprehends in its figure a reprefentation 
of fomething elfe- 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the /fymbo/ of friendfhip ; which, 
if it cafually fell, was accounted ominous, and their amity of 
no duration. Brown's Vulgar Er. curs. 

W ords are the figns and /fyméo/s of things; and as, in ac- 
counts, ciphers and figures pafs for real fums; fo words and 
names pafs for things themfelves. Scuths 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights ás apt /ybo/s of 
eternity, becaufe, contrary to all fublunary beings, though 
they feem to perifh every night, they renew themfelves every 
morning. Addifon. 

SympBpo’ricar. adj. [ fymboligue, French ; oupeoaAixos 5 from 
fymbol.] Reprefentative ; typical; expreffing by figns. 3 

By this incroachment idolatry farft crept in, men convert- 
ing the fymbolical ufe of idols into their proper worfhip, and 
receiving the reprefentation of things unto them as the fub- 
{tance and thing irtfelf. ` Brown: 

The facrament is a reprefentation of Chrift’s death, by fuch 
Jymbo'ical a&tions as himielf appointed. Taylor: 

SYMBOLICALLY. adv. [from /ymbolical. ] Typically; by repre- 
fentation. 

This diftin€tion of animals was hierozglyphical; in the in- 
ward fenfe implying an abftinence from certain vices, fymb:- 
jically intimated from the nature of thofe animals. Brown. 

It Faire ig teaches eur duty, and ptomotes charity by a 
real fignature and a fenfible fermon. Tayler: 

SyMBOLIZA‘TION. 2. /. [from /ymbolize.] The act of fymbo- 
lizing ; reprefentation ; refemblance. 

The hieroglyphical fymbols of Scripture, excellently in- 
tended in the fpecies of things facrificed in the dreams of Pha- 
roah; are oftentimes racked beyond their /ywbclizaticns. 

i i Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs.- 

Jo SYMBOLI'ZE. V. n. [ fymbolifer, French; from fimol.] To 
have fomething in common with another by reprefentative 
qualities. 

Our king finding himfelf to fyméclize with many things with, 

‘that king of the Hebrews, honoured him with tke title of 
this foundation. Bacor: 

The pleafing of colour frmbclizeth with the plezfing of any 
fingle tone to the ear; but the pleafing of order doth /;mbol ze 
with harmony. Baton. 

Ariftotle and the fchools have taught; that air and water, 
being /mbolizing elements, in the quality of moiiture, are 
eafily tranfmutable into one another. Boyle- 

hey both /ymbolize in this, that they love to look upen 
themfelves through multiplying glaffes. Fiowe!. 

I affe&tedly frnlolized in carelefs mirth and freedom with 
the libertines, to circumvent libertinifm. Adore. 

‘The foul is fuch, that it ftrangely /yenbolizes with the thing 
it mightily defires. So: th. 

Jo SYMBOLI’ZE. v. a. To make reprefentative of fome- 
thing- 

E E the fame from the myftery of its colours. 

= Broun’s Vugar Errours, 
SymMME'TRIAN. 7. f. [from fpmmetry-] One eminently ftu- 
dious of proportion. 

His face was a thought longer than the exact /ymmetrians 
would allow. Sidney. 

SYMME’TRICAL. adj. [from {ymmetry:] Proportionate ; having 
parts well adapted to each other- 

SyMMe’TRIstT. 2. /. [from fymmetry.] One very ftudious or 
obfervant of proportion. 

Some exaét fymmetrifishave been blamed for being too true. 

if etten’ s Architeciure. 
SYMME’/TRY. 2. /. [ fmmetrie, French; gv and psrgov. ] 
Adaptation of parts to each other; proportion ; harmony 3 
agreement of one part to another. 
She by whofe lines proportion fhould be 

Examin’d,: meafure óf all /fyzmet:y 5 

Whom had that ancient feen, who thought fouls made 

Of harmony, he would at next have faid 


Popes 


Mil ters 


Pope. 
cýpCorov; /pmnbclums 


That harmony was fhe: Donne: 

And in the fjimmetry of her parts is found 
A pow’r like that of harmony in found, Waller. 
as Z Sy mrtctrys 


Symmetry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, is the 
difcernment of reafon, not the object of fenfe. rE. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their meafure 
and fyametry were owing to him. Dryden. 
Sy MPATHE’TICAL. 2 adi. [/ymmpathetiqgue, Fr. ftom /ympathy.]} 
SYMPATHE TICK. Having mutual fenfation ; being affected 
either by what happens to the other; feeling in confequence 
of what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the grofs miftakes, in the cure of 
difeafes, not only from the laft medicine and /ympathetick re- 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, ahd all incantatory applications. 

Brown’s Pulsar Errours. 
United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar. intimate, and fond. Rofcommon. 

‘To confer at the diftance of the Indies by /ymipathetick con- 
veyances, may be as ufual to future times asto usin a literary 
correfpondence. Glanv. Scep/. 

‘To you our author makes her foft requeft, 

Who fpeak the kindeft, and who write the beft: 

Your /ympathetick hearts fhe hopes to moves 

From tender friendfhip and endearing love- Prior. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the in- 
animate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and /fympathetical and vital paffions produced within 
ourfelves. s Bentley. 

Sy MPATHE’ TICALLY. adu. [from /ympathetick.] With fym- 
pathy ; in confequence of fympathy. 

To SYMPATHIZE. V. n. [fympatifer, French; from /ympathy.} 
To feel with another; to feel in confequence of what ano- 
ther feels; to feel mutually. 

The men /ympathize with the maftiffs 
rough coming on. 

The thing of courage, 


in robuftious and 
Shake/peare. 


As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize. Shake/p. 
Naturc, in awe to him, 

Had doft’d her gaudy trim, 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. Milton. 


Green isa pleafing colour, from a bluc and a yellow mixed 
together, and by confequence blue and yellow are two colours 
which /yrnpathize. oe Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himfelf : 
he fympathizes, and is concerned for them. Locke. 

i heir countrymen were particularly attentive to all their 
ftory, and fympathized with their heroes in all their adven- 
tures. Addi fon: 

Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts them from 
fear, yet none condole and fympathize more heartily than they. 

Collier on Kindne/s. 
SY’MPATHY. n.f. [f/ympathie, French; cupwatern. Fel- 
mutual fenfibility; the quality of being a 


lowfecling ; ected 
by the affe&tion of another. 
A world of earthly bleffings to my foul, 
If fympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shake/p. 


You are not young; no more ami: goto, then, there’s 
fympathy = you are merry, fo am I; ha! ha! then there’s 
more /ympathy : you love fack, and fo do I ; would you defire 
better /ymnpathy ? Shake/peare- 

But what itis, 
The aétion of nay life is like it, which (H keep, 
If but for /ympathy. Shake/peare. 
If there was a fympathy in choice, 
Wear, death, or ficknefs did lay fiege to it. Shake/p- 
I ftarted back 5; 

It ftarted back : but pleas’d I foon return’d 5 

Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 

Of fympathy and love. 

‘hey faw, but other fight inftead, a crowd 

Of ugly ferpents : horror on them fell, 

And horrid fi mpathy- 

Or fympathy, or tome connat’ral force, 

Pow’ rful at greateft diftance to unite, 

With fecret amity, things of like kind, 

By fecreteft conveyance. _ Milton. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and compaffionate : it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind ; for every man would 
be a diftinG fpecies to himfelf, were there no Sympathy among 


Milton. 


Miltcn. 


individuals. South. 
Can kindnefs to defert, like your’s, be ftrange ? 
K.indnefs by fecret fimpathy is ty’d 5 
For noble fouls in nature-are ally’d. Dryden. 


“Chere are fuch affociations made in the minds of moft men, 
and to this might be attributed moft of the /wnpathies and an- 
tipathies obfervable in them. . Locke. 

SYMPHO'NIOUS. adj. [from /ymphony.] Harmonious ; agree- 
ing in found. 
. Up he rode, 
Follow’d with acclamation and the found 
S;mphonious of ten thaufamd harps, that tund 


- Angelick harmonies. Milton. 


SYNALE'PHA. 2. f> [ cvovaeroPn.- } 


SY N 


SYMPHONY. 2. f. [/aiphonte, French; cv» and @wy7.} Con- 
cert of intruments ; harmony of mingled founds. 

A learn<d fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, where it wasa 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers, de- 
termines the comelieft proportion between breadths and 
heights, reducing fymmetry to /fywmphony, and the harmony 
ef found to a kind of harmony in fight. IFctton. 

Speak ye who beft can tell, ye fons of light, 

Angels ! for ye behold him, and with fongs 

And choral /fymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. 

; The trumpets and. 

And warlike fymphony is heard around ; ; 

‘The marching troops through Athens take thcir way ; 

Their great earl-marfhal orders their array. Dryden. 

Sy’mpuysis. 2. /.[ovuv and Quw- ] 

Symphyfis, in its original fignification, denotes a connaf- 
cency, or growing together ; and perhaps is meant of thofe 
bones which in young children are diftinct, but after fome 
years unite and confolidate into one bone. Wiseman, 

SymMpo’stack. [adj. fympofiaque, French ; cupeworsaxos.}] Re- 
Jating to merry makings ; happening where company is drink- 
ing together. 

y defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke.under the rofc, we 
enly mean in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cuf- 
tom of f mpofiack -meetings to wear chaplets of rofes about 
their heads. Brown’s Fulgar Err. 

In fome òf thofe Gnpofiack difputations amongfl my ac- 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de- 
pended upon fcientifick principles. trbuthnot. 

SY“MPTOM. n. J- [/ymptome, French ; cvuprlope.]} 

x. Something that happens concurrently with fomething clfe, 
not as the original caufe, nor as the neceflary os conftant 
effet. 

2. Afign; atoken. 

Ten glorious campaigns are paffed, and now; like the fick 
man, we are expiring with all forts of good /fymptoms. Swift. 

SyMPTOMA‘TICAL, 2 adj. [ fmptimatique, French ; from fimp- 

SYMPTOMA'TICK. tO. appening concurrently, or oc- 
cafionally. - 

Symptomatical is often ufed to denote the difference between 
the primary and fecondary caufes in difeafes; as a fever from 
pain is faid to be fjmptomatical, becàufe it arifes from pain 
only ; and therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove the 
pain; for when that ceafes, the fever will ceafe, without any 
direét means taken for that. Quincy. 

fomentation and a cataplafm the fwelling was difcufleds 
and the fever, then appearing but fptomatical, leflened as the 
heat and pain mitigated. WV ifeman'’s Surgery- 

SwMPTOMA’TICALLY. adv. [from /ymptomatical.] In the na- 
ture of a fymptom. 

The caufes of a bubo are as vicious humours abounding in 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fomictimes critically, 
fometimes /ymptomatically. FP ifeman, 

S¥NAGO’GICAL. adj. [from /ynagogue. ]} Pertaining to a fyna- 


ogue. 
SYNAGOGUE. as J E Jnagogue, French ; cuvæywyn.] An 
aflembly of the Jews to worthip. — 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at the fynagogue. Shakefp. 

As his cuftom was, he went into.the /fyzagogue on the fab- 
bath. Go/pet. 

A contraction or exci- 
fion of a fyllable in a Latin verfe, by joining together two 
vowels in the {canning or cutting off the ending vowel ; as, 
ill ego. j Bailey. 

Virgil, though fmooth, is far from affecting it: he fre- 
quently ufes fynalepha’s, and concludes his fenf{e in the middle 
of his verfe. Dryden. 

SYNARTHRO'SIS. 2. /. [odv and ZeSecw.] A clofe conjunction 
of two bones. . 

There is a confpicuous motion where the conjunCtion is 
called diarthrofis, asin the elbow ; an obfcure one, where. the 
conjunétion is called /fimarthrofis, as in the joining of the.car- 
pus to the metacarpus- Wifeman’s Surgery- 

SyNCHONDRO’'sis. 2. f: [evv and xv, a 

Synchondrofis is an union by griftles of the fternon to the 

ribs. TPifeman’s Surgery« 
Sy¥NCHRO‘NICAL. adj. [cd and xescv@’.-] Happening together 
at the fame time. _— á 

It is difficult to make out how the air is conveyed into. the 
left ventricle of the heart, the fyftole and diaftole of the heart 
and lungs being far from /yuchronical. Boyle. 

Sy NCHRONISM. 7. f. [ovv and xeevG- ] Concurrence of 
events happening at the fame time. 

. The coherence and fin-hrpnijm of all the parts of the Mo- 
faical chronology, after the flood, bears a moft regular tefti- 
mony to the truth of his hiftory. ale. 

Sy’scHRoONousS. adj. [evv and xeev@-.] Happening at the 
fame time. Th 
e 


Ailton. 


SY N 


he variations Of tne gravity of the air keep both the folids 
und fluids in an ofcillacory motion, /yxchronous and proportional 
to their changes. Arbuthnot. 
Sy NCOPE. 7. V4 [ /yncope, French ; cuynorn- |] 
x. Fainting fic. f z 
The fymptoms attending guníhot wounds are pain, fever; 
delirium, and /y7ecape- i LV ifeman. 
». Contraétion of a word by cutting off part. 
Sy'ncopistT. 7”. /- [from þpncope.] Contractor of words. 
To outfhine all the modern /fyncepifis, and thoroughly con- 
tent my Englifh readers, I intend to publifh a Spectator that 


fhall not have a fingle vowel in it. Speator. 
Jo SYNDICATE. V. n. [ /yudiqur, French ; cov and dix. ] 
An unufual 


To judge; to pafs judgment on; to cenfure. 


ae Anis undertook to cenfure and /yndicate his mafter and 
_ all law-makers before him. Hakewill. 
Sy’npROomME. 2. f/f. [ cuxðpapn. ] Concurrent action; concur 


rence- ‘ p 
All things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain 


of caufes, every fingle motion owns a dependance on fuch a 
fyndrome of preréquired motors. Glanville. 
SYNECDOCHE. z. /. [ pnecdoche, French; cuvexdoxn.] A 
figure by which part is taken for the whole, or the whole for 
art. 

Becaufe they are inftruments of grace in the hand of God, 
and by thefe his holy fpirit changes our hearts; therefore the 
whole work is attributed to them by a fyzecd:che; that is, they 
do in this manner the work for which God ordained them. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

SYNECDO'CHICAL. adj. [ from fynecdoche.] Exprefied by a fy- 

necdoche; implying a fynecdoche. 
Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and fhew 
ou there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in Synecdochical 
bodia. fee their carthen cottages moulder away to duft, thofe 


miferable perfons, by the lofs of one limb after another, fur- 
viving but part of themfclves, and living to fee as Nh 
oyle. 


dead and buried by piecemeal ? 
eo [ouv and veveov.] 


2 Jigamenteus 
fubftance. In articulations it is either roynd, as at which 
unites the head of the os femoris to the cpxas or a as 
the tendon of the patella, which unites ig to the ps tibiz. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

SY’‘NOD. n. 


> [ finode, French; cvvodG.] : 
3. An affembly, ‘particularly of ecclefiafticks. A provincial 


ed is commonly ufed, and a general council. : 
The glorious gods fit in hourly pneg about thy particular 


rofperity. Shake/p- 
£ P inoa the mortal and inteftine jars 
*T wixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in folemn /yzed been decreed, 
T?’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. Shake/p. 


The opinion was not only condemned by the fyzed, but im- 
puted to the emperor as extreme madnefs. Bacon. 
Flea-bitten fymcd, an affembly brew’d 
OFf clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 
Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods! and, like to what yc are, ‘ 
reat things refolv’d. Milton. 
I_ct us call to fynod all the bleft, 
Through heav’n’s wide bounds. Ailton. 
The fecond council of Nice he faith I moft irreverently call 
that wife fynod; upon which he falls into a very tragical ex- 
clamation, that I fhould dare to refleé&t fo much difhonour on 
a council. Stillingfleet. 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove! 
And you bright frod of the pow’rs above, 
On this my fon your gracious gifts beftow. 
2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love’s native hours are fet, 
Whatever ftarry fod met, 
"Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If r love fhall live or die. 
heir planetary motions and afpceéts 
Of noxious cfiicacy, and when to join 
In fynod unbenign. 2 Milton. 
As the planets and ftars have, according to aftrologers, in 
their great rods, or conjunctions, much more powerful in- 
fluences on the air than are afcribed to one or two of them out 
of that afpe&t; fo divers particulars, which, whilft they lay 
feattered among the writings of feveral authors, were in- 
confiderable, when they come to be laid together, may of- 
tentimes prave highly ufcful to phyfiology in their i im 
tions. oyle. 


Dryden. 


Craf/haw. 


S YR 
Sy’NODAL. 


S¥NO’DICAL. lat [frnodique, French; from fyncd.] 
SyYNo’DICK. l 
1. Relating to a fynod; tranfa&ed in a fynod. 

St. Athanafius writes a /pnodical epiftle to thofe of Antioch; 
to compofe the differences among them upon the ordination 
of Paulinus. Stitline fiect. 

2. [Synod:guze, French.] Reckoned from one conjun¢tion with 
the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to us are 
the meafures of day and year; and the fymedick revolution of 
the moon meatfures the month. Folder. 

The moon makes its /ydonical motion about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. 

Locke’s Elements of Natural Philofophy. 
SYNO'DICALLY. adv. [from /ynedical.] y the authority of a 
{fynod or publick affembly. 
Ic fhall be needful for thofe churches /fynodically to determine 
fomething in thofe points. Saunderfon. 
SYNO'NYMA. z. f: [Latin ; cuvesvugsoc.] Names which fignify 
the fame thing. 
To SYNO'NOMISE. vV. a. [from fynonyma.] “Io exprefs the fame 
thing in different words. 

This word fortis we may /ynonymife after all thefe fafhions, 
{tout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, adventurous, brave, 
bold, daring, intrepid. Camden. 

SYNONYMO’US. adj. [ fynomme, Fr. euvdivujcos.] Expreffing the 
fame thing by different words. 

Thefe words confift of two propofitions which are not dif- 
tint in fenfe, but one and the fame thing varioufly exprcfied 5 
for wifdom and underftanding are /ynony7nous words here. Til/lor. 

Fortune is but a /ynonymous word for nature and necefiity. 

Lentley’s Sermons. 
When two or more words fignify tne fame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are ufually called /yzony— 
mous words. iF atts. 
Syno’nymy. 2. f. [cuvwvusia.] “The quality of exprefiing by 
different words the fame thing. 
SYNOPSIS. 2. / [ovvofss.-] A general view; all the parts 
brought under ame view. 
SyYNo PTICAL. adj. [from /ynopfis.] Affording a view of many 
parts af once. : 
We have collected fo many fyoptical tables, calculated 
for his monthly ufe. Evelyne. 
SYNTA CTICAL. adj- [from /yntaxis, Latin.] 
x. Copjoined; fitted to each other. 
Ss Relating to the conftruction of fpeech. 
¥ NTAX. 
Saari are: bn. f- [evuraktss.] 
Ie A Aram ; .2 number of things joined together. 
hey owe no other dependance to the firft than_what is 

common to the whole /fyatex of beings. Glanville. 
2. That part of grammar which teaches the conftruction of 

words. 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince any reafon- 
able man that they do not fo much as underftand common 
grammar and /yntax. Swift. 

SYNTHE'SIS. 2. f: [cvv9eris.] “The act of joining, oppofed to 
analyfis. 
he jxthefis confifts in aluming the caufes difcovered and 
eftablifhed as principles, and by them explaining the phzeno- 
mena proceeding from them, and proving the explanations. 
Newton's Opticks. 
SynTHE’ TICK. adj. [owSerixés.] Conjoining; compounding 5 
forming compofition. 

Synthetics method is that which begins with the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moft fimple principles and general truths, and proceeds by 
degrees to that whichis drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compofition. 

atts s Logicke 
S¥'PHON. 2. f: [This fhould be written fiphon; ciỌav.] A 
tube ; a pipe- r 

Take your glafs, /yphon, or crane, and draw it off from 

its laft fæces into fmall bottles. À Mortimer. 
Sy‘rince. a. f- [ovesyEe.] A pipe through which any liquour 
is fquirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain or confer- 
vatory of the vital fame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins and force it out bythe artcries through the 
whole body as a fringe doth any liquor, though not by the 
fame artifice. Ray. 

To Sy’RINGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fpout by a fyringe. 
A flux of blood from the nofe, mouth, and eye was ftopt by 
the ringing up Of oxycrate. Tieman. 
2. To wath with a fyringe. 
Sy’RINGOTOMY. 7. f- Lev s DS tirojsa.] The a& or practice 
ing fiftulas or hollow fores. 
oF SES SY RTIS. 


SYS 


SY RTIS. n.f. [Latin.] A quick fand; a bog. 


' A b fyrtis, neither fea, ner good dry land. Milton. 
SY’STEM. x. /- [ fifteme, Fr. cvsnpa.] 


I. y complexure or combination of mañy. things acting toge- 
ther. 
2. A fcheme which reduces many things to regular dependence 
or co-operation. 
. A fcheme which unites many things in order. 

Ariftotle brings morality into /y/em, by treating of happinefs 
under heads, and ranges it in claffes according to its different 
objeAs, diftinguifhing virtues into their feveral kinds which 
had not been handled fy{tematically before. Baker. 

The beft way to learn any {cience is to begin with a regu- 
lar fi/iem, or a fhort and plain fcheme of that fcience well 
drawn up into a.narrow compafs. — Watts. 

SysTEMA‘TICAL. adj. | fiftematique, Fr. cusniearixos ; from 
Jift.m.] Methodical; written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nation of one part to another. 

It will be neceflary, ina difcourfe about the formation of 


SYS 


the world, to give you a brief account of fome of thé moft 
principal and /yffematical pheno nena that occur in it. Bentley. 
Now we deal much in efiays, and unreafonably defpile 
fyfematical learning; whereas our fathers had a juft value for 
regularity and fyftems. Watts. 
SNOT MP SICALEE: adv. [from [yflematical.] In form of a 
{yitem. 
2 I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing books of efflay, in com- 
parifon of that of writing /A,/femarically. Boyler. 
Ariftotle brings [morality into fyftem, and ranges it into 
claffes according to its different objects, diftinguifhing virtues 
into their feveral kinds, which had not been handled /y/ema- 
tieally before. Bakere 
SY'STOLE. n. f: [ fyffole, Fr. cvsoan.] 
I. [In anatomy.) The contraétion of the heart. 
The afol relountles the forcible bending of a fpring, and 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural fite. Ray, 


2. i Syftoies French.] In grammar, the fhortening of a long fyle. 
able. 





g 


TAB 


A confonant, which, at the beginning and end 
of words, has always the fame found nearly 
approaching to the @; but before an 7, when 
followed by a vowel, has the found of an ob- 
fcure s: as, nation, falvation, except when f 

precedes t: as, Chriftian, queftion. “yas x 
Ta‘sBy. n.f. [tabi, tabino, Italian; tabis, French.] A kind 
of waved filk. 
Brocades, and tabies, and gaufes. Swift. 
Ta‘spy. adj. Brinded; brindled; varied with different co- 
lours. 


A tabby cat fat in the chimney- corner. Addifon. 
On her tabby rival’s face, 
She deep will mark her new difgrace. Prior. 


TABEFA’CTION. n.f. [tabefacio, Latin.] The act of wafting 
away- 

To TA SEFY. U. n. [tabefacio, Latin.] To wafte; to be ex- 
tenuated by difeafe. In the following example it is impro- 
perly a verb active. 


Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefies 


the body. ` Fla’ Vey. 
TA'BARD. } n.f. [taberda, low Latin; tabard, Fr.] A long 
TA'BERD. gown; a herald’s coat. 


T A'BERDER. 2. /. [from faberd.] 
gown. . 
"Ta’/BERNACLE. 2. f. [tabernacle, Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 
x. A temporary habitation; a cafual dwelling. 
They fudden rear’d 

Coeleftial tabernacles, where they flept, 
Fann’d with coo) winds. 

2. A facred place; a place of worthip. 

‘The greateft conqueror did not only compofe his divine 
odes, but fet them to mufick: his works, though confecrated 
to the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
ws the devotion of his people. Addifon. 

Jo Ta’/BERNACLE. vV. 2. [from the noun.] . To enfhrine; to 
houfe. 

The word was made flefh, and tabernacled amongtt us, and 
we beheld his glory. obn i. 14s 

TA‘BID. adj. [tebide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] Wafted by difeafe; 
confumptive. 

In tabid perfons milk is the beft reftorative, being chyle 
already prepared. Arbuthnot. 

‘'Ta‘sipness. 7. f. [from tabid.] Confumptivenefs; ftate of 
being wafted by difeafe. 
TA'’BLATURE. 2. f. [from tab/e.] Painting on walls or ceilings. 
. TABLE. n. f [table, Fr. tabula, Latin.) 
1. Any flat or level furface. 
pon the caftle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair tables 
of marble. Sandys. 
2. A horizontal furface raifed above the ground, ufed for meals 
and other purpofes. 
We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shakefpeare. 

Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not what I feek, let me 
for ever be your table fport. Shake/peare. 

Children. at a table never afked for any thing, but contented- 
ly took what was given them. Locke. 

This fhuts them out from all tad/e converfation, and the 
moft agrecable intercourfcs. A.idifon. 

Wor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 


One who wears a long 


Milton. 


from other apples, yet is a good tad/e fruit. Mortimer. 
The nymph the table fpread, 
Ambrofial cates, with neétar, rofy red. Pope. 


3. The perfons fitting at table, or partaking of entertainment. 
Give me fome wine, fill full, 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 
4. The fare or entertainment itfelf: as, be seeps a good table. 
5. Atablet; a furface on which any thing ts written or en- 
graved. 
He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 
Flooker, b. iii. 
Iwas pretty, though a plague, 
N° CXLIV. 


Shakefpeare. ` 


lt AB 


To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eyc, his curls, 

In our hearts tab/e. 

All thefe true notes of immortalit 

In our heart’s talle we fhhall written find, 

prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 

A moft detefted a& of gratitude: 

Ev’n this had been your elegy which now 

Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow: Dryden. 

There are books extant which the atheit muft allow of as 
proper evidence; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everiafting taé/es of right reafon; wherein if they do 
not wilfully fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in a much plainer and more ter- 
rible fentence, than Belfhazzar’s was by the hand upon the 
wall. Bentley. 

Among the Romans, the judge or prætor ee admini+ 
ftration, not only according to the tables of the teftament, 
but cven contrary to thofe tables. Ayliffe. 

By the twelve tab/es, only thofe were called into fucceffion 
of their parents that were in the parent’s power. Ayliffe. 

6. [Leableau, French.] A picture, or any thing that exhibits a 
view of any thing. 
I never lov’d myfelf, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myfelf #8 
rawn in the fatt’ring tab'e of her eye: Shakec/peare. 

His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo cfteemed, that he had rather 
lofe all his father’s images than that tad/e. Peacham. 

Saint Anthony has a fab/e that hangs up to him from a poor 
peafant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. Adaifcn. 

7. An index; a collection of heads; a catalogue; a fyllabus. 

It might feem impertinent to have added a tabie to a book 
of fo fmall a volume, and which feems to be itfelf but a tab/er 
but it may prove advantageous at cnce to learn the whole cul- 
ture of any plant. Evelyn. 

Their learning reaches no farther than the fed/es of con= 
tents. Fatts. 

8. A fynopfis ; many particulars brought into onc view. 
I have no images of anceftors, 
Wanting anear, or nofe; no forged tables 
Of long defcents, to boaft falfe honours from. 
9. The palm of the hand. 
Miftrefs of a fairer table 
Hath not hiftory nor fable. Benj. Febnfinz 
10. Draughts; fmall pieces of wood fhifted on fquares. 
Monfieur the nice, 

When he plays at tai/-s, chides the dice. Shake/peare. 

We are in the world like men playing at tables; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it, is; and when it is fallen, 
we muft manage it as we can. Taylor. 

Ir. To turn the Tasres. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties: a metaphor taken from the vicif- 
fitude of fortune at gaming tables. 

They that are honeft would be arrant knaves if the tables 
were turned. L’Kfirange. 

If it be thus, the ftab’es would be turned upon me; burl 
fhould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 

Jo TA'BLE. v.n. [from the noun.] ‘To board; to live at the 
table of another. 

He loft his kingdom, was driven from the fociety of men 
to tab'e with the beafts, and to Fe with oxen. South. 

You will have no notion of delicacies, if you tab/e with 
them ; they are all for rank and toul fecding. Felten. 

To TA'BLE. v.a. ‘To make into a catalogue; to fet down. 

I could have looked on him without admiration, though 
the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide, 
and I to perufe him by items. Shake/peare. 

TA'BLEBCER. n.f. [tavie and becr.] Beer ufed at victuals ; 
{mall becr. 
TA'BLEBOOR. n.f. [table and hook.] A book on which any 
thing is graved or written without ink. 
What might you think, 
If I had play’d the d.tk or tatle-bozk. Shakrfpeare. 
20 “A ature 
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Davies. 


B. Fohnfon. 
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Nature wipes clean the taé/e-Look firft, and then pourtrays 
upon it what fhe pleafcth. More. 
Put into your table-bLook whatfoever ycu judge worthy. Dry- 
Nature’s fair tab’e-book, our tender fouls, 
Wee fcraw! all o’er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift. 
Ta’srectotn. n.f. [table and cloth.] Linen fpread on a table. 
I wül end with Odo holding mafter dottor’s mule, and 
Anne with her tablecloth. Camden. 
Ta‘spreman. n.f. A man at draughts. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the tabt men. acon. 
Ta‘ecer. 2. /. (from table.} One who boards. Airf. 
TA BLETALK. n.f. [table and talk.] Converfation at meals 
or entertainment~; table difcourfe. 
Let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 
—No, let it ferve for tabktalk. Shake/peare. 
His fate makes tabletak, divulg’d with fcorn, 
And he a jeft into his grave is Born. Dryden. 
He improves by the tab/eta/k, and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour. Guardia‘. 
Wo fair adverfary would urge loofe tabletalk in controverfy, 
and build ferious inferences upon what was fpoken but in 
jeft. : Atterbury. 
TA'BLET. 2./. [from table.} 
I. A fmall level furface.. 
2. A medicine in a fquare form. 
It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
er prefervatives, againft the plague; as they draw the venom 
to them from the fpirits. Lacon. 
3. A furface written on or painted. 
It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 


to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden. 
The pillard marble, and the rad/et brafs, 
Mould’ring, drop the viétor’s praife. Prior. 


TA’BOUR. n.f- [rebourin, tabour, old French.] A _ fmall 
drum ; a drum beaten with one ftick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe- Shakefpeare. 

The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 

More than I know the found of Marcius” tongue |. 

From every meaner man. Shake/peare. 

Miorrice-dancers danced a maid marian, and a rabour and 
pipe- Temple. 

Je T AfBOUR. v. n. [taborer, old French; from the noun. ] o 
{trike lightly and frequently- 
_ And her maids fhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabouring upon their breatts. . Nab. ii. 7.- 
TA BOURER. n. f.. [from tabour.] One who beats the tabour. 
; Would I could fee this tabourer. Shakefpeare. 
TA'BOURET. 2.f [from tabour.] A {mall drum or tabour. 

They fhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 

tabourets, and other minftrelfey. Spefater. 
TA BOURINE. n.f: [French.] A tabour; a fmall drum. 
“Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 

‘That heav’n and earth may ftrike their founds together, 

Applauding our approach. Shakefpeare. 

Ta’‘BRERE. 1. f/f. “Tabourer. Obfolete. 
I faw a fhole of fhepherds outgo, 

Before them yode a luity tabrere, 

‘That to the merry hornpipe plaid, i 

W hereto they danced. Spenfcr 

Ta’sret. 2. f/. A tabour. 

Wherefore didft thou fleal away, that I might have fent 

thee away with mirth and with zabret. oon. xxxi. 27- 
TABULAR. n. f. [tabularis, Latin.] 
x. Set down in the form of tables or fynopfes- 
2. Formed in fquares; made into laminæ. 

All the nodules that confift of one uniform fubftance were 
formed from a point, as the crufted ones, nay, and moft of 
the fpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thofe that 
are tabu/ar and plated. pss Woodward. 

To TA'BULATE. U. a. [tabula, Lat.] To reduce to tables or 
fynopfes. : . 
TABULATED. adj. (tabula, Lat.] Having a flat furface. 

Many of the beft diamonds are pointed with-fix angles, and 
fome tabulated or plain, and fquare. rew. 

Ta‘cHe. n.f. [from tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a catch; 
aloop; a button. ; 

Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the tactes. Exod. xxv. ©. 

TaA‘’cHYGRAPHY. 2. f. [raxvs and yed@w.] The art or prac- 
tice of quick writing. ` 

Ta‘cir. adj. [tacite, Fr. tacitus, Latin.] Silent; implied; not 
exprefied by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues refpeétive to certain 
enemies, fo is there a natural and facet confederation amongfit 
all men, againft the common enemy of human fociety, 
pirates. Bacon. 


TAC 


In ele&tive governments there is a tacit covenant, that the 
king of their own making fhall make. his makers princes. 
L’ Efirarze. 
Captioufnefs not only produces mifbscoming expreffions and 
carriages, but is a tacit reproach of fome incivility. Locke. 
Ree E™: adv. {from tacit.] Silently; without oral expref- 
ion. ‘ 
While they are expofing anothers weakneffes, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendation. Addifon,. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be #acitly implied, 
fince they are plainly forbidden in fcripture. .. Rogers. 
Tacitu’Rnity. 2. f. [taciturnité, French; taciturnitds, Lat.] 
Habitual filence. 
‘The fecreteft of natures 


Have not more gift in faciturnity. Shakef/peare. 
Some women have fome faciturnitr, 
Some nunneries fome grains of chaftity. Donne. 


Too great loquacity, and too great raciturnity by fits. Arbuth. 
To a S U. a. Tracker. Brevon. A 
1. To faften to any thing- 
Of what fupreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, which fpans the Eaft and Weft, 
And tacks the centre to the {phere ? 
‘True freedom you have well defin’d : 
But living as you lift, and to your mind, 
And loofely rack’d, all muft be left behind. Dryden. ' 
. The fymmetry of ¢cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer, 
facking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grew. 
Frame with fticks driven into the ground, fo as to. be 
covered with the hair-cloth, or a blanket tacked about the 


Fler bert. 


edges. k Adortimer. 
If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to faften it, rack it 
up. ° Swift 


2. To join; to unite; to ftitch together. 
‘There’s but a fhirt and an half in all my company; and 
the half fhirt is two napkins tack’d together, and thrown over 
the fhoulders like a herald’s coat without fleeves. Shakefp. 

I tack’d two plays together for the pleafure of vario. 

ryden: 

They ferve every turn tħat fhall be demanded, in horas of 

getting fome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great 

difcouragement of the inferior clergy. S wif. 
To TACK. v. n. [probably from tackle ] To turn a thip. 

This verferiam they conftrue to be the compafs, which is 
better interpreted. the rope that turns the fhip; as we fay, 
makes it rack about. l Brown. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us and Swe- 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked fome points 


nearer France. Temple. 
On either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryden. 
They give me figns 
‘To tack about, and fteer another way- Addifon. 
Tack. n.f: [from the verb. ] 
I. Afmall nail. ` 
2. The a& of turning fhips at fea. 
At each zac our little fleet grows lefs, 
And, like maim’d fowl, fwim lagging onthe main. Dryd. 


3- To bold Tacx. ‘To laft; to hold out. Tack is ftill retained 
in Scotland, and denotes hold or perfevering cohefion. 
Martilmas beefe doth dear good tack, 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke, 
If this twig be made of wood 
Fhat will bold tack; Vil make the fur 
Fly *bout the ears of that old cur. 
TACKLE. n.f- [tace/, Welfb, an arrow-] 
I. An arrow. 
‘The taki? {mote and in $t went. 
2. Weapons; inftruments of action. 
She to her teckle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home, 
‘That he retir’d. . Fiudibras. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he refolved to 
take up his tack/e and be gone. L Eftrange. 
3- [TLaeckel, a rope, Dutch.] “The ropes of a fhip. . 
After*at fea a tall {hip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 
The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm feem’d the fea to be. 
At the helm 
A feeming mermaid fteers; the filken tackics 
Swell with the touches of thofe fower-foft hands 
‘That yarely frame the office. Shake/peare- 
‘Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tack/e’s torn, 
Thou fhew’ft a noble vefiel. Shake/peare. 
A ftately fhip 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fil’’d, and ftreamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 


Tuffer. 
Fludibras. 


Chaucer. 


Spentr- 


Afilion. 
Ere 


TAI 


Ere yet the tempeft roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 
If he drew the figure of a fhip, there was not a rope among 
the zack/e that elcaped him. Addi fin. 
TA'CKLED. adj. [from tackle.] Made of ropes tacked together. 
My man fhall 

Bring thee cords, made like a tackled ftair, 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

Muft be my convoy in the fecret night. 
TACKLING. 2. f- [from tackle. ] 


x. Furniture of the matt. 
‘They woudered at their fhips and their tack#ngs. Abbct. 


Tackling, as fails and cordage, muft be forefeen, ard laid 
up in ftore. Bacon. 
Red fheets of lightning o’er the feas are fpread, 
Our tackling yield, -and wrecks at laft fucceed. Garth. 
2. Inftruments of ation: as, fi/hing tackling, 4/tchen tackling- 
I will furnifh him with a rod, if you will furnifh him with 
the reft of the tackling, and make him a fifher. Valton. 
-T A'CTICAL. 2 adj. [raxlixds, roaitrrw; tadctique, Fr.] Relating 
Ta’cTick. to the artof ranging a battle. 
Ta/‘cricks. 7. [> [raxlexn.] he art of ranging men in the 
field of battle. 
When Tully had read the taé#icks, he was thinking on the 
bar, which was his field of battle. Dryden. 
TA'CTILE. adj. [tadtile, Fr. taétilis, taéiuzm, Lat.] Sufceptible 
of touch. 
We have iron. founds, light, figuration, taé?i/e qualities ; 
fome of a more active, fome of a more pafflive nature. Fale. 
Tactirity. 2.f. [from taétile.] Perceptibility by the touch. 
Ta’cTion. 2 f: [taéiion, Fr. taé?io, Lat.) The aét of touching. 
TA'’DPOLE. 2. f. [ zab, toad, and pola, a young one, Saxon. } 
A young fhapelefs frog or toad, confifting only of a body and 


Shakefpeare. 


atail; a porwiggle. 
I’? broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point. Shake/pearc. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the sadpo/e. Shake/peare. 
The refult is not a perfect frog but a tadpole, withvut any 
feet, and having a long tail to fwim with. Ray. 

A black and round fubftance began to dilate, and, after a 
while, the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernable, and at 
laft become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 


or tadpole. : Brown. 
Ta’EN, the poetical contraction of taken. 
Ta‘rrera. n.f- [taffetas, Fr. teffetar, Spanifh.] A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 
— Beauties no richer than rich tafata. Shatef/prare. 
Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d; 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
‘Three pild hyperboles. Shake/peare. 
Some think that a confiderable diverfity of colours argues an 
or not 


equal diverfity of nature; but Lam not of their mind, 
to mention the changeable teffety, whofe colours the: philofo- 
phers call not real, but apparent. Boyle. 
Tac..2./. [ftag, Ilandick, the point of a lance.] 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a ftring- 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 
If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is the 
fault of fome, not of the law. Whitgifi. 
Will you hence 
Before the fag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. 


Shakefpeare. 


The tag-rag people did not clap him and hifs him. Shak. 
He invited faz, rag, and bob-tail, tothe wedding. Z’#/7r. 


Ta’cTrait. n.f. [taz and tail.] A worm which has the tail of 
another colour. 


They feed on tag worms and lugges. Carew. 

There are other worms; as the marfh and tagtail Waiton. 
To Tac. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fit any thing with an end: as, fo tag a lace. 
2. To append onc thing to another. 

His courteous hoft 
Tags every fentence with fome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaft my lord.. Dryden. 


*Tis tzagg’d with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryden. 
3- The word is here improperly ufed. 
Compcll’d by you to tag in rhimes 
The common flanders of the times. Swift. 
4- To join: this is properly to tack. 
Refiftance, and the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the whig writers perpetually tag together. Swit. 
Tair. 2. f- [tcæxl, Saxon.] 
x. That which terminates the animal behind; the continuation 
of the vertebrze of the back hanging loofe behind. 
Oft have I feen a hot o’er-wcening cur, 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held, 
Who, having fuffer’d with the bear’s fell paw, 


Hath clapt his zai? betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shake/peare. 
This fees the cub, and does himfelf oppofe, 
And men and boats his active tail confounds. Wailer. 


i The lion will not kick, but will {trike fuch a ftroke with 
his zail, that w.ll break the back of his encounterer. Aore. 


Rouz’d by the lath of his own ftubborn tai, 
Our lion now will foreign foes afiail. Dryd n. 
The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath level with 
t c rail. Grew. 
2. “lhe lower part. 
The Lord fhall make thee the head, and not the fai/; and 
thou flialr be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxviii. 13. 
3- Any thing hanging long; a cat-kin. 
Duretus writes a great praife of the diftilled water of thofe 
tai/s that hang upon willow trees. tIfarvey. 
4. “lhe hinder part of any thing. 
With the helm they turn and fteer the ża. 


5- To turn Tair. To fly; to run away. 
Would fhe turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out another 


Butlcr. 


way; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sickrtey- 
Yo Tair. v. n. To pull by the tail. 
The conquering foe they foon affail’d; 
Firft ‘Frulla ftav’d and Cerdon fraii’d. TIu. 'ibras. 
TA^ILED. adj. (from tail.] Furnifhed with 4 tail. 
Snouted and failed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew. 


TAILLAGE. a. f. Ctailler, French. ] ; 
Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out of the whole; 

and, metaphorically, a {hate of a man’s fubfance paid by 
way of tribute. In law, it fignifies a roll or tax. Cowel. 

TAILLE. 7. f- 

Taille, the fee which is oppofite to fec-finiple, becaufe it is 

fo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be d:i- 
pofed of who owns it; but is, by the firft giver, cut or divided 
from all other, and tied to the iffue of the donee. ‘This limi- 
tation, or taille, is either general or fpecial. Taille general is 
that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a mzs, and to 
the heirs of his body begotten; and the reafon of t':is term is, 
becaufe how many foever' women the tenant, holding by this 
title, fhal) take to hic wives, one after another, in lawful ma- 
trimony, his iffue by them all have a poffibility to inherit onc 
after the other. Taille fpecial is that whereby lands or tene- 
ments be limited unto a man and his wife, and the heirs of their 
two bodies begotten. Cewel. 

TAILOR. n. f: [taillerur, from tailler, French, to cut.] One 
whofe bufinefs is to make cloaths. 

I’ll entertain a {core or two of tailors, 


To ftudy f fhions to adorn my body. Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an Englifh tailor come for ftealing out of a French 
hofe : come, tailor, you may roaft your goofe. Shake fjp-care. 


The knight came to the fai/or’s to take meafure of his 
gown. Camden. 
The world is come now to that pafs, that the tailor and 
fhoemaker may cut cut what religion they pleafc. TT. wel: 
They value themfelves for this outfide fafhionablenefs of the 
tailsr’s making. Lecke. 
It was prettily faid by Scencca, that friendfhip fhould not be 
unript, but unftitcht, though fomewhat in the phrafe of a 
tailor. Celicr. 
In Covent-Garden did a terlor dwell, 
That fure a place deferv’d in his own hell. 
To Taint. wv. a. [teindre, French.] 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 
The f{paniel ftruck 
Stiff by the.teintcd gale, with open nofe 
Draws full upon the latent prey. 
2. To ftain; to fully. . 
We come not by the way of accufation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleffes. 
Sirens taint 
The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. 
‘They the truth 
With fuperftitions and traditions taint. 
‘Thofe pure immortal elements 
Eje& him tainted now, and purge bim off 
As a diftemper. 
3- To infe&. 
Nothing taints found lungs fooney than infpiring the brea 
of confumptive lungs. fTare-y. 
Salts in fumes contraét the veficles, and perhaps the tain. ed 
air may affect the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnot. ~ 
With wholefome herbage mixt, the direful bane 


Ainge 


Thomfon. 
Shake/p. 


Chapman. 


Ailton. 


Adi ton. 


Of vegetable venom faints the plain. P ope. 
4- To corrupt. 

A fweet-bread you found it tainted or fiy-blown. Surft. 

The yellow tinging plague 

Internal vifion taints. Thomfon. 
5. A corrupt contraction of aftaint- 
To TaAIntT. v.n. To be infeéted; to be touched. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunfinane 
I cannot faint with fear. Shake/peare. 


Taint. 2./. [teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A tinéture; a ftain. 
2. An infect. 
There is found in the Summer a fpider called a ta zt, of a 
red colour, and fo little that ten of the largeft will hardly 


outweigh a gtain. RIERA E 
s 


TAK 


As killing as the canker to the rofe, 
Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze. 
3. Infection. 
A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep him better 
from the faint of fervants than abroad. Locke. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, 


Milton. 


From this contagious taint of forrow free. Prior. 
4. A fpot; a foil; a blemiíh. 
Her offence 
Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 
‘That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affeflion 
Fall’n into taint. Shake/peare. 
Now I 
Unfpeak mine own dcetraétion; here abjure 
‘The saints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shake/peare. 
My hellhounds fhail lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint hath fhed 
On what was pure. Milton. 
Ta INTLESS. adj. [from taint.] Free from infection. 
No humours grofs, or frowzy fteams, 
Could from her taintle/s body fow. Swift. 


TalnrTure. 2. f. [tinéiura, Lat. teinture, French.] “Taint; 
~ tinge; defilement. 
See here the tainture of thy neft, 
And look thyfelf be faultlefs. Shakc/peare. 
Jo TAKE.. V.a, preterite took; part. pafl. taken, f{ometimes 
took. [taka, Wlandick; ey teks I take; ey took, I took. ] 
xr. To receive what is offered. 
Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. er. XXV- I7- 
They refufe to take the cup at thine hand to drink. Fer. 
Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forfake 5 


Death, or this counfel, from Lucippus tafe. Walkr. 
An honeft man may take å knave’s advice, 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 
Madam, were I as you, Id tae her counfel. Philips. 
Diftrefs’d myfelf, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can compafiion tase and give. Dryden. 

2. To feize what is not given. 
In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 
And took him trembling from his fovereign’s fide. Dryden. 


3- To receive. 
No man fhall tase the nether or upper milftone to pledge. 
Deut. xxiv. 6. 


4. To receive with good or ill will. 
For, what we know muft be, 
Why fhould we, in our peevifh oppofition, 
Take it to heart. Shakefpeare. 
I will frown as they pafs by, and let them taže it as they 


lift. Shakefpeare. 
La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart. - Shake/peare. 


Damafco, without any more ado, yielded unto the urks 5 
which the baffa ftos in fo good part, that he would not fuffer 
his foldiers to enter it. . Knolles. 

The king being in a rage, took it grievoufly that he was 
mocked. i 2 Aac. vii. 39- 

The queen bearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
fo ill as fhe would never after hear 'of the other’s fuit. Bacon. 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well tażen in 
monarchies, fo it be without too muc popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they soot 
cing’ heavily. Clarendon. 

hope you will not 
with certainty ; but will take it well that I fhould offer at a 
new thing- Graunt. 

If. I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly of thee to 


expect from me thin 


4 


tell m= of it. Dryden. 
The fole advice I could give him in confcience, would be 
that which he would taže ill, and not follow. Swift. 


s. To lay hold on; to catch by furprize or artifice. 
Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and lodgeth 
wherefoever the night teé-th him ? Eccluf: xxxvi. 26. 
T hey filenced thofe who oppofed them, by traducing them 


abroad, or taking advantage againft them in the houfe. C/ar. 
en in their loofe unguarded hours they takže, 
Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. Pope. 


6. To fnatch ; to feize. 
I am contented to dwell on the Divine’ Providence, and 
take up any occafion to lead me to its contemplation. flale. 
7. To make prifoner. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him, and difgrace him for it. Shak. 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter fa’en. Shak. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and fhould have been 
killed. Ats xxii. 27. 
They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 
and teck three hundred Janizaries. Knolles. 
8. To captivate with pleafure; to delight; to engage. 
More than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to rake {pectators. Shak. fpeare. 


demonftrated/ 


- 22. To catch in the hand; to feize. 


TAK 


I long 
To hear the ftory of your.life, which muft 
Take the ear ftrangely. Shakefpca 
Let her not tase thee with her eyelids. Prov. vi. 2 
Yer notwithftanding, tasen by Perkin’s amiable behaviou 
he entertained him as became the perfon of Richard duke 


York. Bacon. 
‘Their fong was partial, but the harmony 
Sufpended hell, and zos with ravifhment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 


If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more 
when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe to allure the eye, and 
take the heart. Decay of Piety. 

This beauty fhines through fome mens actions, fets off all 
that they do, and ¢aées all they come near. Locke. 

Cleombrotus was fo taġen with this profpect, that he had no 
patience. Wake. 

9. To furprize ; to catch. 
Wife men are overborn when taken at a difadvantage. 
Colter of Confidence. 
10. To entrap; to catch in a {nare. 

Take us the foxes, that fpoil the vines. Cant. ii. 15- 

rr. To underftand in any particular fenfe or manner. 

The words are more properly taéen for the air or zxthtr 
than the heavens. Raleigh. 

You take me right; -Eupolis; for there is no poffibility of 
an holy war. . Bacon. 

I taée it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin to help the luftre. l Bacon. 

Why, now you fake me; thefe are rites l 

That grace love’s days, and crown his nights : 

Thefe are the motions I would fee. Benj. Fchnfon. 

Give them one fimple idea, and fee that they taźe it right, 
and perfeé&tly comprehend it. l Locke. 

Charity, taken in its largeft extent, is nothing elfe but the 
fincere love of God and our neighbour. Wake. 

12. To exact. 
Take no ufury of him or increafe- 
13- To get; to have; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom faid unto Abram, give me the 

perfons, and take the goods to thyfelf. San: xiv. 21. 
14. To ufe; to employ. 

This man always faées time, and ponders things maturely 

before he paffes his judgment. Watts. 
zs. To blaft 3 to infeét. 
Strike her 

You fae#ing airs, wi 

16. To judge in favour of. 
' ‘The niceft eye could no diftin&tion make 


Lev. xxv. 36. 


oung bones, 
lamenefs. 


Shake/peare. 


Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. Dryden. 
r7. To admit any thing bad from without. 
I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taking air. Fludibras. 
- 18. To get; to procure. 
Striking ftones, they took fire out of them. 2 Aac. x. 3. 


19- To turn to; to practife. - 
If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief: if any be fubjeét to vice, or take ill courfes, they are 


reproved. Bacon.. 
20. To clofe in with ; to comply with. : 
Old as Iam, I fake thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with myfword. Dryden. 
She to her country’s ufe refign’d your fword, 
And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dryden. 


I take thee at thy word. : Rowe. 

Where any one thought is fuch, that we have power to take 

it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty. ` Locke. 
21. To form; to fix. 

Refolutions aen upon full debate, were feldom profecuted 

with equal refolution. Clarendon. 


He put forth a hand, and zook me by a lock of my head. 
Ezek. viii. 3- 
I t20% not arms till urg’d by felf-defence. Dryden. 
23. To admit; to fuffer. 
Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 
Now take the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
‘The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. 
24. To perform any ation. | 
Peradventure we fhall prevail againft him, and tase our re- 
venge on him. er. XX. LO- 
zzah put forth his hand to the ark, and fosk hold of it; 
for the oxen fhook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2 C:r. 
Before I proceed, I would be glad to tase fome breath, 
Bacor’s Holy War. 
His wind he never zock whilit the cup was at his mouth, 
but juftly obferved the rule of drinking with one breatb. 
Hakcwill on Providence. 


Dryden. 


Then call’d his brothers, 


And her ‘to whom his nuptial vows were bound ; 
A long 
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A long figh he drew, 


And his voice failing, rook hes lat adicu. Dryden. 
he Sabine Claufus came, 
And from afar, at Dryops took his aini. Dryden. 
er Jovers names in order to run o’er, 
The girl toof breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 
Heighten’d revenge he fhould have fo24 ; — 
He fhould have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior: 


The hufband’s affairs made it neceflary for hith to tate a 
voyage to Naples. È Addifon. 
” T fook a walkin Lincoln’s Inn Garden. Tatler. 
The Carthaginian #044 his feat, and Pompey entered with 
reat dignity in his own perfon. f : Tater. 
I am poffeffed of power and credit, can gratify my favou- 
rites, and safe vengeance on my enemies. Szvzf?. 


25., To receive into the mind. 
” When they faw the boldnefs of Peterand John, they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jefus. Ags. 
Ic appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
this our queftion. : ; Bacon. 
Do@or Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in- 
clination, to take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the fmaller vices in morality, and names it = Pain. 
T ERLE 
gp e fhould never fatisfy himfelf with bare. attendance 
of feGtures, unlefs he clearly tases up the fenfe. aits. 
. -To go into- : 
aji When news were brought that the French king befieged 
Conftance, he pofted to the fea-coaft to take fhip. Camden. 
gers and lions are not apt to sade the water. Fiale. 
27- Te go along; to follow ; to perfue. 
¢ joyful fhort-liv’d news foon fpread around, 
` Took the fame train. l i Dryden. 
Obferving ftill the motions of their flight, l 
What courfe they took, what happy figns they fhew. Dry. 
28. To fwallow; to receive. : : 
ai -Confider the infatisfaCtion of feveral bodies, and j their 
ite to tase in others, acort. 
PP Eurkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
one no lefs than feven hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
20 To fwallow asa medicine. . . ; i 
.- Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he hasa wit 
above all the world, ‘and as fulfomie a dofe as you give him 
he fhall readily taée it down, and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 
-Upon this affurance he #oagké ph k. Locke. 
The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfides of the feeds 
wafhed off caufes them to take. dfortimer. 
49. To choofe one of more. b 
Take to thee from among the cherabim 
"Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 
Either but one man, or all men are kings: take which you 
pleafe it diffolves the bonds of government. Locke. 
gı- To copy. X m 
Qur phænix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 
Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right. 
2z. To convey; to carry; ae tranfport. ` 
Carry fir John Falft to the fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. Shake/peare. 
‘He fat him down in a ftreet; for no man fook them into 
his houfe to lodging. | Fudges. 
g3- “To faften on; to feize. , 
Wherefoever he taketh him he teareth him; and he rpms 
et i ; ark. 
"No temptation hath fažez you, but fuch as is common to 
man. t Corinthians. 
When the froft and rain have taken them they grow dan- 
gerous. Temple. 
Ac firft they warm, then fcorch, and then they taže, 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed ; 
At length grown ftrong their mother-fize forfake, 
And a new colony of flames fucceed. : Tegelt: 
‘No beaft will eat four grafs till the froft hath taken it. AZort. 
In burning of {tubble, take care to plough the land up round 
the field, that the fire may not take the ges- Mortimer. 
. Not to refufe ; to accept. - 
i Take no fatisfaction fae the life of a murderer, he fhall be 
furely put to death. À yee Numbers. 
Thou tak?/? thy mother’s word too far, {aid he, 
And haft ufurp’d thy boafted pedigree. . Dryden. 
He that fhould demand of him how b ng a child gives 
the father abfolute power over him, will find him anfwer 
nothing : we are to tase his word for this. Locke. 
. Who _will not receive clipped money whilft he fees the 
preat receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and 
goldfmiths will tase it of him. Locke. 
35- To adopt. 5 
- I will tate you to me for a people, and Í will be to you a 


a Exodus. 

3ö.. To chance witb refpeét to place.. 
When he departed,’ he teo out two pence, and gave them 
to the hoft.. Lute. 


Dryden. 


FYe put his hand into his bofom; and when he zoo it otits 

it was leprous. Exodus, 
If you flit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, and cafta ftrait 
ligature upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
mot beat below the hgature; yet do but take it off, and it 
will beat immediately. ‘ 
Lovers flung themfelves from the top of the precipice into 
the fea, where they were fometimes taen up alive. Addi for. 
37- To feparate. 
A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhauitible ftock of number, where 
{till their remains as, much to be added as if none were takej 


out. Lockes 
The living fabrick now in pieces taže, 
Of every part due obfervation make ; 
All which fuch art difcovers: Blackmore. 


38. To admit. 
Let not a widow: be zažen into the number under three= 


{core. : x Timothy. 
Though fo much of heav’n appears in my make, 


‘The fouleft impreffions I eafily take. Swf? E 
39. To perfue; togo in. 
He alone, ; 
To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way: Miiltom 
‘To the port fhe tases her way, 
And ftands upon the margin of the fea. Drydenz 
Give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey, 
And let eternal juftice taže the way. DPrydem 
It was her fortune once to take het way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 
40. To receive any temper or difpofition of mind. 
They {hall not taże fhame. „Aic. ii. 6. 
Thou haft fcourged me, and baft taken pity où me. Tob. 
They take delight in approaching to n Laiah. 
Täke-a good heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30è 
Men die in defire of fome things which they taže to heart- 


Bacon: 
Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In cfimes unprofitable. 
Children, if kept out of ill company, 
behave themfelves prettily, 


will take a pride to 
perceiving themfelves efteemed: 

Locke on Education. 

41. To endure; to bear. 

can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are quarrel- 

fome, and be as trouwblefome as another when I meet with 

thofe that will taže it. L’Efrangt. 

Won’t you ther take a jeft? Spectator. 

He met with fuch a reception as thofe only deferve who 

are content to zafé it: Swift. 

4-2. To draw; to derive. 

e firm belief of a future judgment, is the moft forcible 
motive to a good life; becaufe zaken from this confideration 
of the moft lafting happinefs and mifery. Zillotfon. 

43- Toleap; to jump over. 
‘ That hand which had thé ftrength; evw’n at your door, 


‘To cudgel you, and makt you take the hatch. Shake/p. 
44- To affume. 
Fit you to the cuftom, 
And take tye as your predecefflors have; 
Your honour with your form. Shake/peare. 


I take libe to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo far from 
having ari iiniverfal affe 


eñt, that to a preat part of mankind 
they are not known. Lickes 
45- o allow; to admit. 

Take not any term, howfoever authorized the I age 
of the fchools, to ftahd fof ariy thing till you have an idea of 
it. ` Locke. 

Chemifts take, in out prefent. controverfy, fomething for 


granted which they ought to prove. lee 
46. To receive with fontineth. kd 
I lov’d you ftill, and took your weak excufes, 
Zook you into my bofom. Drydén. 


47- To carry out for ufe. 
He commanded them that they fhould ¢ef nothing for 
mag Joore, fave a ftaff. X . Mar vi. 8. 
i o fu e; to receive in tho tš to entertaih in opinion, 
= i This Í take Tay - 
Is the main motive of otur preparations. Shakefpearé.s 
The fpirits that are in all tangible bodies ate fcarce known. 
Sometimes they fake therm for vacuum, whereas th are 
the moft active of bodies. y Maas 
The farmer zook himfelf tò have deferved as much as an 
man, in contributing more, atid appedring fooner, in their 
firft approach towards rebellion. Clarendon. 
Is a man unfortunate in matriage ? Still it is becaufe he 
was deceived; and fo rood that fot virtue and affeCticdn which 
Was nothing but vice in a difguife. South. 
Our depraved appetites caufe us often to sake that fof 
true imitation of nature which has no tefemblance of it. 
Dryden, 
So foft his treffes, fill’d with trickling pearl, 
You’d doubt his fex, on K i him for a girl, Tate: 


2 ‘Time 


‘Pime is taken for fo much of infinite duration, as is mea- 
fured out by the great bodies of the univerfe. Lecke. 
They who would advance in knowledge, fhould lay down 

- this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things. Locke. 
Few will tate a propofition which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands for an inna:e moral principle, fince it teaches fo 
little. , Locke. 
Some tories will sake you for a whig, fome whigs will taže 
you for a tory. Pope. 
As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 


them that it is fo. Swift. 
49. To dire&. 
_ Where injur’d Nifus tases his airy courfe, 
Hence trembling Scylla flies and fhuns his foe. Dryden. 


50. To feparate for one’s felf from any quantity ; to remove 
for one’s felf from any place. 

I will także of them for priefts. Lfaiah. 

Hath God affayed to take a nation from the midft of an- 


-other. - Deuteronomy. 
I might have taken her to me to wife. Genesis. 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 

him. Genefis. 


The Lord took of the fpirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the feventy elders. Bible. 
Four heifers from. his female ftore he food. Dr) den. 

51. Not to leave; not to omit. 

“The difcourfe here is about ideas, which he fays are real 
things, and we fee in God : in taking this along with me, to 
make it prove any thing to his purpofe, the argument muft 
{tand thus. i Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but 
likewife to exercife their arithmetick in reducing the fums of 
money to thofe of their own country. Arbuthnot. 


52. To receive payments. . 
Never a wife leads a better life than fhe does; do what 
fhe will, .tgfe.all, pay all. Shake/peare. 


53- Io obtain by menfuration. , 
The knight coming, to the faylor’s to taže meafure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown oth lying there. Camden. 
With a two foot rule in. his hand meafuring my walls, he 
took the dimenfions of the room. Swift. 
54. To withdraw. 
Fioneycomb, on the verge of threefcore, took me afide, 
and afked me whether I would advife him to marry ? Spedat. 
55- To feize with a tranfitory impulf; to affect fo as not to 
laft. ; 
Tiberius, .noted for his- niggaroy temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was taken with a fit of ge- 
nerofity, and divided them into three claffes. Arbuthnot. 
56. T o comprife; to comprehend. : 
-We always take the account of a future ftate into our 
{chemes about the concerns of.,thišs world, Atterbury. 
Had thofé who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, not taken them together in grofs, but confidered 
feparately the parts, ‘they, would not have been fo forward to. 
believe they weré innate. Locke. 


57. Yo haye recourfe to.. Vo. 
. A fparrow tgok a buth juft as, àn eagle made a ftoop-at an 
hare. LE ftrange. 
The cat prefently takes a tree, and fees the poor fox torn 
to pieces». ; L’ Efrange. 
58. © produce ; or fuffer to be produced. 
| No purpofes whatfoever w ich are meant for the of 
thatland will pro(per, er take good effeét. penfer. 
59. To catch in the mind, | .. A 
Thefe do beft who #éée matérial hints to be judged by hif- 
to - ocke. 
60, To hire 5; to rent. ; : 
If three ladies, like a lucklets play, 
Pope. 


akes the whole. hauls upon. the poet's day. 
To engage in; to be active in. = 

‘Qyeftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 
Be now the father; and propo€ a fon; 

Behold yourfelf. fo by a fon difdain’d 5 
nd then imagine me fuking your part, 
Baa Ap FONE w'r fo filencing your fon. 

o futter; to 


cam Ets ane ke thy ch 
J 2. b and. rivers take thy chance 
a prime. Ted aig thy whole inheritance. z 

* Now take your turn ; and, as a brother 
Attend. y brother şo- the Stygian flood. 
To admit in copulation. . 
= Five hundred affés yearly took the horfe, 
Producing sali of greater {peed and force. 
To. catch eagerly. ? 

Drapas tek the word ; who grudg’d, long fince, 

Dryden. 


6x. 


Shakefpeare. 
62- 
Addifon. 
u’d, 
Dryden. 
$3- 
Sandys. 
64- 
The rifing glories of the Daunian prince. 


To ufe as an oath or expreiijon. Ti i | 
Thou fhalt not fase the name of the Lord in vain. Exod. 


‘To feize as a difeafe. 2 


65- 
66. 


TAK 


They that come abroad after thefe fhowers are commonly 
taten with ficknefs. Bacon. 
I am taken on the fudden with a fwimming in my head. 
Dryden, 
67. To TAKE away. To deprive of. 
If any take away from the book of this prophecy, God 
fhall take away his part out of the book of life. elations. 
The bill for tating away the votes of bifkops was called a 
bill for taking away all temporal jurifdiQiion. Clarendon: 
Many difperfed objeéts breed confufion, and take 
from the picture that grave majefty which gives beauty to the 


piece. -. Dryden, 
You fhould be h unted like a beaft of prey, re ity 
wif ele own law I tase your life away. Dryden, 


he fun'’ral pomp which to your kings you pa 
Ts all I want, Boe all you fake pe sail Said 2 
One who gives another any thing, has not always a right 
to take it atvay again. > 
Not foes nor fortune fakes this pow’r away, 
_ Andis my Abelard lefs kind than they. Pope. 
68. To TAKE away. To fet afide; to remove. 

If we take away all confcioufnefs of pleafure and pain, it 

will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal identity. 


Re. 
69. Zo TAKE care. To be careful; to be folicitous for; to 
fuperintend. 
Thou fhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
Doth God take care for oxen? 1 Corinthians, 
7O. To TAKE care. Tobe cautious; to be vigilant. 
71- To TAKE ccurfe. “To have recourfe to meafures. 
They meant to take a courfe to deal with particulars by ie- 
concilements, and cared not-for any head. Bacon. 
The violence of ftorming is the courfe which God is forced 
to take for the deftroying, but cannot, without changing thé 
courfe of nature, for the converting of finners. fs ti Bae; 
72. To TAKE down. To crufh; to reduce; to fupprefs. l 
Do you think he is now fo dangerous an enemy as he is 
counted, or that it is fo hard to tase him down as fome fup~ 
pofe ? t aipenfors 
Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dryd. 
Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as now, and 
he fhould be glad to fee them taken down. Addifon.. 
73. To Take down, Tofwallow ; to take by the mouth. 
` We cannot take down the lives of living creatures, which 
fome’ of the Paracelfians fay, if they could be taken doum, 
would make us.immortal: the next for fubtilty of operation. 


to take bodies putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Baciti 
74. To TAKE from. ‘To derogate; to detract. 
It takes not ou, that you were born with principles 


of generofity ;*but it adds to you that you have cultivated 
nature. j Dryden: 
75. To TAKE from. “To deprive of. 

Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 
to take from their virtue. l À 
entle gods take my breath from me. E 
I will fmite thee, and taže thine head frorn thee. Sam. 

76. To TAKE beed. ‘To be cautious; to beware. 
Take heed of a miifchievous man. Eccluf. xi. 33: 

Take heed left paffion 


Swa thy judgment to do ought. Adilton. 
_Children to ferve their parents int’reft live, 
Take heed what doom againft yourfelf you give. Dryden. 


77. To TARE eed to. “‘Toattend. ` 
Nothing fweeter than to take beed unto the commandments 
of the Lord. Eccuf: xxiii. 27- 

78. To TAKE in. ‘To comprife; to comprehend. 

: Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of this whole 
matter; taking in fome additional difcourfes, which make 
‘the work more even. Burnet. 

This love of our country takes im our families, friends, 
and acquaintance. ~ ` Adds, 

The difufe of the tucker has enla the neck of a fine 
woman, that at prefent it takes in almoft half the body. dd. 

Of thefe matters rio fatisfaétory account can be given by 
any mechanical hypothefis, without taking in the fuperinten+ 

_ dence of the great Creator. Derbam. 

79. To TARE in. o admit. 

: An opinion ‘brought. into his head by courfe, becaufe he 
heard himfelf called a father, rather than any kindnefs that 
he found in his own heart, made him taže us fn. Si 

A great veffel full being drawn into bottles, and then the. 
liquor put again into the veffel, will not fill the veffel again 
fo full as it was, but that it may tese in more. Bacon. 

Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber fervant, but 
as an ufeful inftrument for his fkill in the Spanifh. Wotton. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, 

Can take in all; and verge enough for more. ne wae 

‘The fight and touch tase in from the fame object diff 
ideas. l Locke. 
There is the fame irregularity in my plantations: I take 

in none that do not naturally rejoice in the foi. ` S $ m 

Oe ø 


TAK 


Bo. Fo TAKE in. To win. 

Ge fent Afan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of great 
ordnance, to tate in the other cities of “unis. Knolles. 
~ Should a great beauty refolve to tude me i» with the artil- 
lery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to fet upon 
a new robbed pafflenger. Suckiing. 

Open places are eafily tafen mm, and towns not ftrongly 

_ fortified make but a wea refiftance. Fetion. 
Bx. Za Taxe iz. To receive. 
-= We went before, and failed unto Affos, there intending to 
take in Paul. AETS. 

That which men ż.zķe in by education is next to that which 
is natural. Titlotfon. 

“As no acid is in an animal body but muft be taken in by the 
mouth, fo if it is not fubdued it may get into the blood. 

Arbu:hnot on Aliments. 
82. To TAKE in. To receive mentally. í 

Though a created underftanding can never take in the ful- 
nefs of the divine excellencies, yet fo much as it can receive 
is of greater value than any other object. Fdale. 

The idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably with all 
vifible qualities, that it fuffers to fee no one without taking in 
impreffions of extenfion too. 

t is not in the power of the moft enlarged underftanding 
to frame one new fimple idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways_afore-mentioned $ Locke. 

A man.can never have fasen in his full meafure of know- 
ledge before he is hurried off the ftage. Addifon. 

Le him tase in the inftructions you give him in a way 
faited to his natural inclination. Waits. 

Some bright genius can take in a long train of propo gons: 

aits. 


83- {2 Tae oath. To fwear. 
The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and hath 
taken of the king’s feed, and of him taken an oath. Ezek. 
We take all oath of fecrecy, for the concealing of thofe in- 
ventions which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon. 
84. To Taxe «ff. To invalidate; to deftroy ; to rernove. 
You muft forfake this room and go with us; 


Your power and your command is taken off, 


And Caffio rules in Cyprus. Shake/peare. 
The cruel minifters 
Took off her life. Shake/peare. 


If the heads of the tribes can be taken eff, and the mifled 
multitude return to their obedience, fuch an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Bacen. 

Sena lofech its windinefs by decocting ; and fubtile or win- 
dy fpirits are teken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To ftop fchifms, take c/f the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. Bac. 

What taketh off the objection is, that in judging {fcandal we 
are to look to the caufe whence it cometh. ifbop Sanderjon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the com- 
mander, muft be the topick whence that ar ent is drawn ; 
and all force of thefe is taken off by this doctrine. L’ammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who endea- 
wour the advancement of learning, as being likely to finda 
clear progreffion when fo many untruths are taken off. Brown. 

‘This zaées not off the force of our former evidence. Srill. 

If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it lefs va- 
Juable, the melting pot can eafily taže it off. Locke. 

A man’s mudectionaina’ failing bim, would take off that 
prefumption moft men have of themfelves. Locke. 

It fhews virtue in the faireft light, and takes off from the 
deformity of vice. Addifop. 

When we would take off from the reputation of an action, 


we afcribe it to vain glory. Addifjon. 
This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
prefles our ideas in-the readieft manner. `. Addi fon. 


The jufticcs decreed, to take off a halfpeny in a quart- from 
the price of ale. : ` Swift. 
How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and how 


many likely to be ta#en.off in cold. Blount to Pope. 
Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take pA the 
atts. 


odium. 
85. To Taxe of. To with-hold ; to withdraw. 
_ He perceiving that we were willing to fay fomewhat, in 
at courtefy tsok us off, and condefcended to afk us quef- 
tions. ; Bacon. 
> Your prefent diftemper is not fo ttroublefome, as to take 
you off from all fatisfaction. ‘ake. 
? There is nothing more refty and ungovernable than our 
thoughts: they will not be. di d what objects to purfue, 
nor-be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. ; : Locke. 
Keep foreign ideas from tating eff our mind from its pre- 
fent purfuit. Locke. 
86. To Taxes of. . To fwallow.. l 
Were the pleafure of perne 8 accompanied, the moment 
a man tefes off his glafs, with that fick ftomach which, in 


Locke. . 


TAK 


forme men, follows not many hours after, nobody Would evef 
let wine touch his lips. Locker 
8S7. To Tanke of. ‘lo purchafe. . 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his Own rate; 

elfe he’ll not fase it nf the farmer’s hands for wages- Locke: 

' The Spaniards having no commodities that we will take 
“ff; above the value of one hundred thoufand pounds per an- 
muti, Cannot pay us. i Lockes 

There is a projeét on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
flraw to Dunftable, and obliging us to zake off yearly fo ma- 
ny ton of ftraw hats: Swifts 

88. To Taxe of. To copy- = 

Take off all their models in wood. Addifon, 

89. Yo Take of. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ftate to neceffity ; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred fcholars than pre 
ferments'can take off. Bacon. 

90. To TAKE off- o remove. 

When Mofes went in, he took the vail of until he came 
out. i Exodus. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, let him take 
them of and brings others on. Bacon. 

He has raken you off; by a peculiar inftance of his mercy, 
fiom the vanities and temptations of the world. Waker 

91. To TAKE order with. To check; to take courfe with. 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 
he was taten order with before it came to that. Bacon. 
92. To TAKE out. To remove from within any place.’ 
Griefs are green ; 
And all thy friends which ~ ae muft make thy friends 
Have but their ftings and teeth newly igen out. Shakefp- 
93- Yo TAKE part. To fhare. 7 
Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the Turks. Pope. 
94. Yo TAKE place. To prevail; to have effect. 
W herc arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force fhall love maintain. Dry. 

The debt a man owes his father tases place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke. 

95- To Taxe up. To borrow upon creditor intereft. 

The ‘mooth pates now wear nothing but high fhoes; and 
if a man is through with them in honett teking up, they ftand 
upon tecurity Shake/peare. 

We .ate up corn for them, that we may eat and live. Neb. 

When Winter fhuts the feas, fhe to the merchant goes, 

Rich cryftals of the rock fhe tases up there, 

Huge agat vafes, and old china ware. Dryden. 

I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace be- 
fore I come to him. Dryden. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take the 
necefiaries of life at almoft double value. wift. 

96. To beready for; to engage with. 
fis divifions 
Are, one power againft the French, 
And one againit Glendower ; perforce, a third 


= Muft rake up us. Shakefpeare. 
97- To Take up. To apply to the ufe of. 
We rook up arms not to revenge ourfelves, 
But free the commonwealth. Addi fon. 


98. Zo TAKE up. To begin. 
They fhal) tate up a lamentation for me. Ezek. xxv. 17- 
Princes friendfhip, which coe! take up upon the accounts 


of judgment and merit, they moft times lay down out of hu- 
South. 


mour. 
99. To Peere ‘To faften with a ligature paffed under. 
A large vefiel opened by incifion muft be taken up before 
you proceed. Sharp. 
100. Yo TAKE ee To agh, Aans 3 to'engage. 
ake my eíteem, 
If from my heart you afk, or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 
I intended to have left the to which m ius ne- 
ver much inclined me, for a work which would ve taken 
up my life in the performance. Dryden. 


Over-much anxiety in worldly gn Sone up the mind, 
hardly admitting fo much as a thought of heaven. ` Duppa. 
‘To underftand fully his particular calling in the common- 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, 
takes up his whole time. Lecke. 
Every one knows that mines alone furnifh thefe: but 
withal, countries ftored with mines. are poor; the digging 
and refining -of thefe metals taking up the labour, and watit- 
ing the number of the people. Locke. 
e were fo confident of fuccefs, that moft of my fellow- 
foldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Addifon. 
The following letter is from an artift, now taken be 8 with 
this invention. ddion. 
There is fo much time taken up in the ceremony, that be- 
fore they enter on their fubjećt the dialogue is half ended. 
Addifon on ancient Medals. 
The affairs of religion and war fook up Conftantine fo 
much, that he had not time to think of trade. — peesi 
hen 


When the compafs of twelve books is take up in thefe, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious. Pope. 

yor. To Tame up. To have final recourfe to. i 

Arnobius afferts, that men of the fineft parts and learning, 
rhetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, defpifing the fentiments 
they had been once fond of, took up their reit in the Chriftian 
religion. : Addifon. 

102. fo TAKE up. To feize; to catch; to arreft- 

Though the fheriff have this authority to tate up all fuch 
ftragglers, and imprifon them; yet {hall he. not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marfhal will, whom they know to 
have power of life and death. Spen/er. 

was taken for laying them down. Shake/peare. 
“ou have tacten ups 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The fubjects of his fubftitute, and here upfwarm’d them. 
Shake/peare. 
To admit. 


103. Yo TAKE up. , 

The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 

build great matters upon them. _ Bacon. 
104. Yo TAKF up. “To anfwer by reproving ; to reprimand. 


One of his relations took him up roundly, for ftooping fo 
much below the dignity of his profeffion. Z’ Ee: 
105. Yo Taxe up. To begin where the former left oft. : 
The plot is purely fiétion ; for I take it up where the hif- 
tory has laid it down. Dryden. 
Soon as the evening fhades prevail, 
The moon ża: es up the wond’rous tale, 
And nightly to the lift’ning earth 
Repeats the ttory of her birth. 
306. FYoTaxe up. To life. 
Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : 
Where’s the cowlltaff ? Shake/peare. 
The leaft things are taken up by the thumb and forefinger ; 
when we would tase up a greater quantity, we would ufe the 


Addifon. 


thumb and all the fingers. Ray. 
Milo tors up a calf daily on his fhoulders, and at laft ar- 
rived at firmnefs to bear the bull. FF atts. 


107. To TAKE up. “To occupy. 
The people by fuch thick throngs {warmed to the place, 
that the chambers which opened towards the {caffold were 


taken up- Fdayward. 
All vicious enormous praétices are regularly confequent, 
where the other hath ražen up the lodging. #tlammond. 


Committees, for the convenience of the common-council 
who took up the Guild-halJ, fat in Grocer’s-hall. Clarendon. 
When my concernment tases up no more room than my- 
felf, then fo long as I know where to breathe, I know alfo 
where to be happy- ; : South. 
Thefe things being compared, notwithftanding the room 
that mountains tase up on the dry land, there would be at 
leaft eight oceans required. Burnet. 
When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much other mat- 
ter muft be created to fake up their places. Burnet. 


-Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write 
or read befides thofe of the long robes. | Temple. 
The buildings about tco4 up the whole fpace. Ar tuthnot. 

108. To TaKe up. To accommodate; to adjuft. 
I have his horfe to tase up the quarrel. Shakefp. 
The greateft empires have had their rife from the es 
of taking up quarrels, or keeping the peace. LL’ Eftrange. 


To comprife. 

the noble poem of Palemon 

mot much inferior to the Ilias, 
Dryden. 


309. To LAKE up. 

I prefer in our countryman 
and Arcite, which is perhaps 
only it tases up feven years. 

1o. Jo TAKE up. o adopt; to affume. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have been taken 

by fome of the Romifh and reformed churches, affixing 
them to mens particular entities, abfolutely confidered. Flamm. 

The command in war is given to the ftrongeft, or 
to the braveft; and in peace taken up and ecxercifed by the 
boldeft. : Temple. 

Affurance is properly that confidence which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his fins, upon fuch grounds as the fcripture 
lays down. outh. 

The French and we ftill change, but here’s the curfe, 

They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

They take up our old trade of conquering, 

And we arè taking their's to dance and fing- 

He that will obferve the conclufions men ‘sake up, 
fatisfied they are hot all rational. 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up, under a bold vow. Atterbury. 

Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, without 


Dryden. 
muft be 
Locke. 


ferving his time. _ _ Arbuthnot. 
Every man takes up thofe interefts in which his humour en- 
him. Pope. 


If thofe proceedings were obferved, morality and religion 
would foon become fathionable court virtues, and be faten up 


as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swit. 


TAK 


rır. To TAKE up. To colleĉt; toexa& a tax. 

‘This great bafia was born in a poor country village, and iti 
his childhood taken from his Chriftian parents, by fuch as 
take up the tribute children. Knolles. 

112. To TAKE uon. To appropriate to; to aflume; to ad- 
mit to be imputed to. 

If [had no more wit than he, to tase a fault upon me that 
he did, he had been hang'd for’t. Shake/peare. 

He zoo not oz him the nature of angels, but the feed of 
Abraham. Fiebrews. 

For confederates, I will not tafe upon me the knowledge 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affected to- 


wards Spain. Bacon. 

Would I could your fuff’rings bear ; 

Or once again could fome new way invent, 

To take upon myfelf your punifhment. Dryden. 
She loves me, ev’n to fuffer for my fake ; 

And on herfelf would my refufal take. Dryden. 

113. To TAKE ujon. To affume; to claim authority. 
Thefe dangerous, uafafe lunes i” th’ king! befhrew 
them, 

He muft be told on’t, and he fhall; the office 

Becomes a woman beft: DPI) tate’t upon me. Shake/p. 

Look that you take ugcn you as you fhould. Shakefpeare. 

This every tranilator taketh upon himfelf to do. Felton. 


To TAKE. v. n. 
xr. Todireét the courfe; to have a tendency to. 
The inclination to goodnefs, if it iflue not towards men, 
it will rake unto other things- acon. 
The, king began to be troubled with the gout; but the de- 
fluxion teasing alfo into his breaft, wafted his lungs. Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful fufpence of 
the event, fome rco towards the park. Dryden, 
To fhun thy lawilefs luft the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river’s fide. 
2. To at lene a to gain reception. 
An apple of dom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ftench and foul- 
nefs: fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeft aud moft 
on | things are. South. 
ords and thoughts, which cannot be changed bui tur 
the worfe, muft of neceffity efcape the tranfient view upon 


D, ‘ydene 


the theatre; and yet without thefe a play may fake. Dryde. 
Each wit may praife it for his own dear fake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing fhou’d taé.. Addi‘one 


‘The work may be well performed, but will never fa-r i it 
is not fet off with proper fcenes. ; Ades, tte 

May the man grow wittier and wifer by finding that th's 
ftuff will not tafe nor pleafe ; and fince by alittle Imarter og 
in learning, and great conceit of himfelf, he has loft h.s ~- 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ftudy and an bumbier 
mind. Bentley. 

3. To have the intended or natural effect. 

In impreffions from mind to mind, the imprefiion taketh, 
but is overcome by the mind paffive before it work any ma- 
nifeft effect. Bacon. 

The clods, expos’d to winter winds, will bake, 


For putrid earth will beft in vineyards take. Dryden. 
4. To catch ; to fix. 
When flame tefseth and openeth, it giveth a noife. Bacon. 


To learn of; to refemble; to imitate. 
Beafts, that converfe 

With man, take after him, ash 

Get pigs allth’ year, and bitches dogs. Ffudibras. 

We cannot but think that he has seken after a good pat- 

. tern. Atterbury. 
6. Zo Take in. To inclofe. 

Upon the fea-coaft are parcels of land that would pay well 

for the taking tn. ortimer. 

7- To Taxe in. To leflen; to contrat: as, he took in bis 
aist. 

8. T, TAKE in. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning ones were 
taken in. A low vulgar phrafe. 

9. To Take in hand. To undertake. 

‘Till there were a perfe&t reformation, nothing would prof- 
per that they took in band. Clarendon. 

10. To TAKE in with. To refort to. 
Men once placed tase in with the contrary faction to that 
by which they enter. Ba.on. 
rr. To TAKE notice. 
12. To TAKE notice. 
made. 

Some laws reftrained the extravagant power of the nobili- 
ty, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, though 
at that time they food little metice of it. larendon. 

13. Yo Taxeton. Tobe violently affected. 

. Your hufband isin his old tunes again; he fo takes on yon- 
der with my hufband, that any madnefs I ever yet beheld 
feemed but tamenefs to this diftemper. bakefpeare. 

In horfes, the fmell of a dead horfe maketh them fly away 
and take on as if they were mad, acon. 

LE To 


5. To TAKE after. 


To obferve. 
To fhew by any a& that obfervation is 


14. To TAKE 07. To grieve; to pine. 
How will my mother, for a father’s death, 
Take on with me, and ne’er be fatisfy’d ? 
15. To TAKE to. . To apply to; to be fond of. 
Have him underftand it as a play of older people, and he 
will fake to itof himfelf. | ocke. 
Mifs Betfy won't take to her book. E Swift. 
The heirs to titles and large eftates could never take to tbeir 
books, yet are well enough qualified to fign a receipt for half 
a year’s rent. i Swift. 
Fear took hold upon them there, and pain, as of a woman in 
travail. P/fal. xlviii. 6, 
Bs! fent forth fpies, which fhould feign themfelves juft 
men, that they might rake hold of his words. _(Luke xx. 20- 
i6. Fa FAKE fo. o betake to; to have recourfe. 
> Jf Ë had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing 


Shake/peare. 


Is. . > ; d Dryden. 
“The callow ftorks with lizard and with fnake 
Are fed, and foon as e’er to wing they take, 7 
At fizht thofe animals for food purfue. _ Dryden. 
Men of learning who take to banns: difcharge it. gene- 
sally with greater honefty than men of the world. Addifon. 


17- Lo TAKE up. To ftop- 
‘ The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and 
et averfe to that diligent fearch neceffary to its difcovery, it 

miiift needs take up fhort of what is really fo. Glanville. 

‘This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the 
fran >% of all the former articles that took up chiefly in 
fpeculaticn. i South. 

Sinners at laft żaže wp, and fettle in a contempt of all re- 
ligion, which is éalled fitting in the feat of the fcornful. 

i Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

i8. To TAKE up. To reform. | l 

This rational thought wrought fo effectually, that it made 
him ake up, and from that time prove a good hufband. JZocé&e. 
ig. Fo Take up with. To be contented with. fe 
The afs takes up with that for his fati Gtion, which he 
reckoned upon before for his misfortune, L’ Efirange- 
The law and gofpel cail aloud for aétive obedience, and 
fuch a piety as takes not up with idle inclinations, but fhows 
itfelf in folid inftances of practice. _ Sour. 
I could as eafily taže up with that fenfelefs affertion of the 
-Stoicks, that virtue. and vices are réal bodies and. diftinct ani- 
gials, as with this of the atheift, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. . Bentley. 
A poor gentleman ought nat to be curate of a parifh, ex- 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, becaufe whoever had half his cunning would 
never fake up with a vicarage of tem pounds. | Swift. 
In affairs which may have an extenfive influence on our 
future happinefs, we fhould not take up with probabilities. 


na atis’ s Logichk. 
20. To TAKE up uith. To lodge; to dwell. 
Who would not rather tate up with the wolf in the words, 
than make fuch a clutter in the world? , L’ Efirange. 
Are dogs fuch defirable company to take up with? South. 
In 1643, the parliament sock upon them to call an aflembly 
of divines, to fettle fome church controverfies, of which many 
were unfit to judge. Sauder fon. 
I take not on me here as a phyfician : 
Wor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
‘Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather 
To purge th’ obftru&tions, which begins to ftop 
ur very véinis of life. Shakefpeare. 
21. Te Take with. To pleafe. - 
’“Oir gracious mafter is a precedent to his own fubjects, and 
feafonable miemeénto’s may be ufeful; and being difcretely 
ufed; cannot but tate well with hiin: Bacan. 
Ta’ken. The participle paff. of tate. 
Thou art fakes in thy mifchief, becaufe thou art bléody. 
; = Sdm. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, antil be bè taken out of the way- 
2 Thef: ii. 7- 
Tt concerns all who think it worth whilé to be in earneft 
with their immortal fouls, not to abufe, thémfelvés with a 
falfe confidence: a thing fo eafily rake up, and fo hardly laid 
down. ; l _ South. 
Scaliger, comparing the two great orators, fays; that no- 
thing can be ta4en from Demofthenes, nor added to BP ae . 
. en è 
Though he that is full of them thinks it rather an eafe than 
éppreffion to fpeak them out, yet his anditors are perhaps as 
much taser up with themfelves- Geverrinent of the Tongue. 
Fhe objeét of defire once ta’en away; 


_ *Pis then not love, bat pity which we pay, Drydex. 
TA KER. n. f- [from taķe.]. ce that takes. 
He will hang upon him like a difeafe; 
He is fooner caught than the peftilence, 
And-the taser runs prefently mad. Shake/pearé. 


Ne GXLV. 


T A L 


The dear fale beyond the feas encreafed the number of 
takers, and the takers jarring and, brawling one .with another, 
and foreclofing the Hihis, taking their kind within harbours 
decreafej the numrerof the taken. | a e Qaret: 

The far diftance of this county from the court hath here- 
toʻore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and furveyors- , 

2 my, eng Carews Survey of Cornwall, 
_ Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of which the Turks are 
preat ftukers, condenfe the fpirits, and make them ftrong. 


; T ; P Bacon, 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipio’s are, Bi 
Takers of cities; conquerors in war. Denbam. 
He to betray us did. himfelf betray, ) 
At once the taser; and at once the prey... Denham. 
Seize on the king, and him your prifoner make, . 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boafting fpare, 
‘They purchafe but fophifticated ware : 
Tis prodigality that, buys deceit, ee 
. Where both the giver and the taker cheat. | Dryden. 


Ta‘KING. n. f- [from take.) Seizure ; diftrefs. ; e 
W hat a #aking was he in, when your hufband afked who 


was inthebafket. |. s Shakefpeare. 
She faw in what a taking, |. 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 


TALE. 2.f. (väle, from zellan. fo tel/, Saxon.]_ 
1 A narrative; a ftory: -Commonly a flight or petty account 
of fome trifling or fabu'ous incident; as, a tale cf a tub. 
_. This ftory prepared their minds for the reception of any 
tales relating to other countries. atts. 
2. Oral-relation. _. i OO ee eee: 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 


And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral rale, 


And every tale condemns me for a villain, Shake/peare. 
. Life is a tale |. 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, = 

Signifying nothing. _ Shakefpeare. 

_ Hermia, for aught I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory; ; , 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. Shake/p-. 
e {pend our years as a ta/e that is told. Pfal. xc. 9- 


3. [Talan, to count, Saxon. ] Number reckoned- 


umber may ferve your purpofe with the ignorant, who 
meafure by talz and not by weight. ftooker. 

= For ev’ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 

An autumn apple was by tale reftor’d. Dryden. 

oth number twice a day the milky dams, 
And once fhe takes the żale of all the lambs. Dryden. 
‘The herald for the laft proclaims | 

A filence, while they anfwer’d to their names, 

‘To fhun the fraud of mufters falfe ; 

The rale was jut. — . ET i Dryden. 

Reafons of things arë rather ò be taken by weight than 
tale. . . Collier. 


4. Reckoning; numeral account. | oa 
In packing; they keep a juft tele of the nulmbér that every 
hogfhead containeth.. ; Carew. 
Mooney b’ing the common fcale ) 
Of things by meafure, weight and tale 5 
In all tb” affairs of church and ftate, 
*Tis both the balance and the weight... . Butlers. 
Then twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the 
tales, arè {worn to try the fame according to their evidence. 


. s Tlale: 
&. Information; difclofuré of any thing fecret. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
Aind then from hour to hour wé rot and rof; : 
And thereby hangs a tale. Shake/peare. 


Birds live in the air freeft, and are apteft by their voice to 
tell fales what they find, and by theif flight to exprefs the 
fame. . : Bacon. 

TALEBE ARING. n.f: [talè and dear.} The a& of inform ng; 
officiotis or malignant intelligence. Peay 

The faid Timothy was cage 8 officious about their mif- 
trefs’s perfon, endéavouring, by flattery and talebearing, to 
fet her againft the réft Of the fervants. Arbuthnot. 

TALEBE’ARER. n.f. Fale and dear.] One who gives officious 
of malignant intelligence. A . 

The liberty of a.common table is a tacit invitation to all 
intruders; as buffoons, fpies; talebearers, flatterers. 

E ee : L’ Efirange. 

In great faniilies, forme one falfe, paultry telcsbearer, by 
éarrying ftories from one to another, hall, inflanYe the minds, 
and difcontpofé the quiet of the whole family. South. 

TALÈNT. 2. f- [talentum, Latin.) — 
A talent fignified fo much weight, or a fum of money, the 
value differing acCording to thé different ages and countries- 
Arbuthnot: 
Five talénts in his debt, l 
Eis means moft fhort, his creditors moft ftraight- 
Shake/peare: 
36 C Iwo 


"Two tripods caft in antick mould, ; 

With two great talevts of the fineft gold. Dryden. 

&. Faculty; power; gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. 

Many wno knew the treafurer’s talent in removing preju- 
dice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affections, believed 
the lofs of the duke was unfeafonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be confidered in his three different talents, 


as a critick, fatyrift, and writer of odes. Dryden. 
Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Of carry fm:les and funfhine in my face, 
When difcontent fits heavy at my heart. Addifon. 


They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 
talent. Baker. 
Perfons who poffefs the true zalent of raillery are like 
comets; they are feldom feen, and all at once admired and 
feared. : Female Quixote. 
3- Quality ; nature. An improper and miftaken ufe. 

Though the nation general'y was without any ill talent to 
the church in doétrine or difcipline, yet they were not with- 
out a jealoufy that popery was not enough difcountenanced. 

' Clarendon. 

It ts the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
tS another. Swift. 

Ta'tisman. n.f. [I know not whence derived: rérAscpo, 
Skinner.] A magical character. 

If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 

matifm, and ftone, would that ferve like fo many ta/li/mans 


to deftroy the difeafes? Swift. 
Of talifm.ns and figils knew the power, 
And careful watch’d the planetary hour. P.pe. 


TALISMA'NICK. adj. [from talifman.] Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 
the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as talif- 
manick in dreffes of this nature. Addiforn. 

Jo TALK. v. n. [taclen, Dutch.] 
1. To fpeak in converfation; to fpeak fluently and familiarly, 
not in fet fpeeches; to converfe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you; but I 
will not eat with you. Shake/peare. 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquire, and fa/ks as 
familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been fworn brother 
to him; and he never faw him but once. Shakefpeare. 

The princes refrained sa/éing, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. ; Job xxix. Q. 

The children of thy people fhall ta/é againít thee. Ezek. 

IF I talik much, they íhall lay their hands upon their mouth. 

Wifd. viii. 12. 
Hiere free from court-compliances he walks, 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. Waller. 

‘As God remembers that we are but flefh, unable to bear 
the ncarer approaches of divinity, and fo talks with us as once 
with Mofes through a cloud ; fo he forgets not that he breathed 
into us breath of life, a vital active fpirit. Decay of Piety. 

Mention the king of Spain, he ta/és very notably ; but if 


you go out of the Gazette, you drop him. Addifen. 
2. To prattle; to fpeak impertinently. 
Hypocrites aufterely talk 
Of purity. Ailton. 
y heedlefs tongue has ta/é’d away this life. Rowe. 
. To give account. 
he cryftal ine fphere, whofe balance weighs 
Milton. 


The trepidation taik'd. 
The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk much of the fall 
of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. Addifon. 
We will confider whether Adam had any fuch heir. as our 
author fta/ks of. Locke. 
4- To fpeak; to reafon ; to confer. is 
Let me tulk with thee of thy judgments. Ser. xii. r. 
Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him ? = J- xiii. 7- 
Tt is difficuls tafk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and 
perfpicuity into our difcourfes. _ Collier. 
Talking over the things which you have read with your 


cémpanions fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 
TALR. 7. f- [from the verb.] 
1. Oral converfation ; fluent and familiar fpeech. 
We do remember; but our argument 
Ts all too heavy to admit much fas. Shakcf{pcrare. 
Perceiving his foldiers difmayed, he forbad them o mere 
7. OLES 


any talk with the enemy: , 7 ‘ 
How can he pet wifdom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whofe ta/é is of bullocks? &ctluf. xxxviil. 
This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 


for much zaik and little knowledge. Locke. 
[n various ta/é th’ inftru€tive hours they paft, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit laft. Pope. 


2. Report; rumout. 
l hear a talk up and down of raifing our money, as a means 
to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried 
away- Locke, 


4. Sübje& of difcourfe. , 
W hat delight to be by fuch extoll’d, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk; 
Of whom to be defpis’d were no fmall praife ? 
TALK. 2. f- [tale, French.) 

Stones compofed of plates are generally parallel, and flexible 
and elaftick: as talk, cat-filver or glimmer, of which there 
are three forts, the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and 
the black. Woodward. 

Venetian falk, kept in a heat of a glafs furnace, after all the 
remaining body, though brittle and difcoloured, had not lolt 
much of its bulk, and feemed nearer of kin to tal than mere 
earth. i Bojte. 

TA'LKÄTIVE. adj. [from talk.] Full of prate; loquacious. 

If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon my 
old age which in its difpofition is ralsative. Sidney. 

This may prove an inftruétive leffon to the difaffefed, not 
to Build any hopes on the taléative zealots of their party. 

Addifon. 

I am afhamed I cannot make a quicker progrefs in the 

French, where every body is fo courteous aid talkative. Add. 
The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

‘Fhat from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave; 

Though many a paffenger he rightly call, i 

You hold him no philofopher at all. Pope. 

TA'LKATIVENESS. 2. /. [from talkative.}] Loquacity5; garru- 
lity; fulnefs of prate. 

We call this tałżativenefs a feminine vice; but he that fhall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps fometimes need 
to light Diogencs’s candle to feeka man. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Learned women have loft all ciedit by their impertinent 
talkativene/s and conceit. Swift. 

Ta‘tK ER. 2. /: [ftom talk.] 
1. One who talks. 

Let me give for inftance fome of thofe writers or talkers 

who deal much in the words nature or fate. Watts. 
2. .A loquacious perfon; a pratłer. 
Keep me company but two years, 

Thou fhalt not know the found of thine own tongue. 

—Farewel, I'll grow a talker for this jeer. Shake/peare, 

If it were defirable to ‘have a child a more brifk talker, 
hi Se might be found to make him fo; bút a wife father had 
rather his fon fhould be 'ufeful when a man, than pretty corn- 

Locke. 


AZtilicz. 


pany. 
3- A Goaner a bragging fellow. ; 
The poe talkers in the days of peace, have been tke 
moft pufillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 
Eick a adj. [from ta/é.] Confifting of talk; refembling 
talk. 
The talky flakes in the ftrata were all formed before the 


fubfidence, along with the fand, Woodward. 
Tart. adj. [ral, Welth ] 
z. High in ftature. 
Bring word how tal! fhe is. Shake/peare. 
Two of nobler fhape, 
Ere&t and zta% Milton. 


2. High; lofty. 
Winds rufh’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vext wildernefs, whofe ta//e/? pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and fturdieft oaks 

Bow’d their ttiff necks. Milton. 

May they encreafe as faft, and fpread their boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner po : 

May he live lorg enough to fee them al 

Dark fhadows caft, and as his palace tall / 

Methinks I fee the love that fhall be made, 

The lovers walking in that am’rous fhade. 

3. Sturdy; lufty. 

ll fwear thou art a tal? fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wilt not be drunk; but I know thou art no taf fellow of th 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but I would thou would 
be a rall fellow of thy hands. Shake/peare.- 

"T a/LLAGE. d [taillage, French.] Impoft; excife. 

The people of Spain were better affe&ted unto Philip than 
to Ferdinando, becaufe he had impofed upon them many 
taxes and fallages. Bacon. 

Ta‘tiow. n.f. [talge, Danifh.] The greafe or fat of an 
animal; fuet. 

She’s the kitchen wench, and all greafe; and I know not 
what ufe to put her to, but to make : Jamp of her, and run 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, and the tal- 
Jow in them, will burn a Lapland winter. Shukef~ are. ` 

In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed divers thoufands, whereof 
the Spaniards only take the te//ow or the hide. Abbot. 

Snuff the candles clofe to the tallow, which will make 
them run. i Swift. 

To Ta’LLow. v.a. [from the noun.] To greafe ; to {mear 
with tallow. 

TaA‘LLOWCHANDLER. 
who makes candles of 


Waller. 


n. f. [tallow and chandelier, Fr.) Orne 
low, not of wax. 
Naftinefs, 


TAM 


_ Naftinefs, and feveral, ss trades, ds tallowchandlers, 
butchers, and neglect of cle ng .of gutters, are great occa- 
fions of a plague- ffarwey. 

Ta’ity. n.j. [from teoillers to cut, French.] 
xi A ftick notched or cut in'conformity to another ftick; and 
ufed to keep accounts by. 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 
And made a tal to his wit. Fludibras. 
The only talents in efteem at prefent arè thofe of Exchange- 
alley; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth. 
Have you not ften a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers fway’d ?°' 
Her tallies ufelefs lie ahd idle, 
Jf plac’d exactly in the middle. 
rom his rug the ikew’r he takes; 
And on the ftick ten equal notches makes ; 
With juft refentmient flings it on the grou: d; 
‘There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 
:2. Any thing made to fuit another. 
So fuited in their minds and perfons, 
‘That they were fram’d the ta/izes for each other : 
If any alien love had interpos’d, : 
It muft have been an eye- fore to beholders. 

Zo TALLY. v. a. 

out for any thing. 
Nor fiftér cither had, nor brother ; 

They feem’d juft rally d for each other. Pricr. 

They are not fo well tal/ied to the prefent junéture. F 

Ta TALLY: v.n. Lobefitted; to confotm; to be fuitable. 

I found pieces of tiles that exactly taled with the chan- 


Priot. 


Swift. 
Dryden, 


[from the noun.] To fit; to fuit; to cut 


nel - Addifon. 
TALMUD, ps f- The book containing the Jewith tradi- 
Toa’ omuD: tions, the rabbinical conftitutions and explica- 


_. tions of the law. 
“Fa‘iunessi 7. f: [from tall.} Height of ftaturé; procerity. 
. An hidéotss gtant, horrible and high, 

That with his sa/me/s feerm’d to threat the fky. Spenfer. 

The eyes behold fó many naked bodies, as for fafme/s of 
ftature could hardly be equalled in any country. Flayward. 

Ta/ton. n.f. [talon, French.}] ‘The claw of a bird of prey. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 

greater or longer talons. Bacdn,. 
Upward the noble bird direéts his wing; 

And tew’ring round his mafter’s earth-born foes; 

Swift he colle&ts his fatal ftock of ire, 

‘Gifts his fierce ralon high, -and darts the forked fire: 

Ta'mMARIND tree. n. {._[tamarindus, Latin. 

The fower of the tamarind tree confifts of feveral leaves, 
which are fo placed. as to refemble a papilionacéous one in 
fome méafure ; but thefe expand circularly, from whofe many 
leaved flower-cup rifesthe pointal, which afterward becomés 
a flat pods containing many flat angular feeds furrounded with 
an acid blackifb pulp- tller:. 


Prior: 


Eenitives are caffia; temarind;s, manna. Wiferman. 
. Lay me reclin’d 

Beneath the fpreading tamarind that flakes; 

Fann’d by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Thomfon: 


Ta’manisx. 7. f. [tamarifee, Latin.] 
‘The flowers the famarife aré rofaceous; confifling of 
feveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly; from whofe 
flower-cup rifts the pointal, which afterward becomes a pod, 
fomewhat like thofe of the fallow, which opéns into two 
parts; and contains feveral downy feeds. Miller. 
Yamarife is a trie that grows tall; and its wood is medi- 
_ inal. Mortimeér. 
‘Ta'MBARINE. x. f- [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor3 a {mall drum. 
Calliope with mufes moc, 
Soon as thy oatén pipe n to found; 
‘Their ivory lutes and fa [mes forego- Spenfèr. 
TAME: adj. [tame, Saxon; taem, Dutch; tam; Danith.} 
x. Not wild; dom-ftick. A , 
Thales the Milefian faid that of all wild beafts a tyrant is 
the worft, and of all tame beafts a flatterer. Addi jon: 
a, Crufhed; fubdued; depreffed; dejected; fpiritlefs; heart- 


If you fhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue defire it: 
_ And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
‘Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
` A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows; 
pidge by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
m pregnant to good pity- 
Praife him each fav a E beaft; 
That on his ftores do daily feaít; 
And you tame flaves of the laborious ploughs 
Your weary knees to your Greator bow. Rofcofiimon: 
3 Spiriclefs ; unanimated: as,.a tame poem. A low phrafe.. 
o Fame. V. =. [ gatamgan, Gothick; cemean, Saxon; fam- 
men, Dutch. ] 
a. To reduce from wildnefs; to reclaim; to make gentle. 
Thofe that tame wild horfes. 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


Shake/peates 


TAN 


Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle; 


But ftop their mouths with ftubborn bits. Shakiclpeare. 
4. To fubduej to ċrufh į todeprefs; to conġjuër. 
It the heavens do not their vifib e {pirits 
Send quickly down to tame thé offences; 
Humanity muft perforce prey on icfelf. Shake/peare. 


- They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches! not by making 
Baths, orchards; fifh-pools, letting in of feas 
Heie, and then theré forcing them oùt again: B. fobnfor. 
A puling cuckold, Would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed picceé. _ Shakefpeare. 
A race unconguer’d, by their clime made bold; 
The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 
Have been kept for yott to ram Waller. 
Ta’mMEABLE. adj. [from tame.} Suiceptive of taming. 
Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a 'irong flight; 
and eafily tameable; divers of which may be fo brought up äs 
to join together. in carrying the weight of a mañ. ‘Wilkins. 
Trx’mety. ad} [from tame.) Not wildly; meanly; fpiritlefly. 
True obedience, of this madnefs cur’d; 


Stoop tamely to the foot of majefty. Shake/peare. 
W hat courage tamely coujd to death confent; - 

And iot by ftrikirg firit the blow prevent. Dryden. 
Once a champion of renown, 

So tamely cau yOu bear the ravifh’d crown? Dryden: 


Has he given way? 

Did be Took femiely on and. fet them pafs ? Addi, on. 
Can you love and reverence your ptelaté; whotti you tamely 
fuffer to be abufed. : Swift 

‘Ta mEwess. n. /. [from taxie.J ye. 
x: The quality of being tame; riot wildnefs. 
2. Want of fpiritss timidity. _ 
Such a condu& muft appear rather like teviene/s than beau- 


ty, and expofe his authority to infults- Rogers. 
TAMER. n.f. [from tanmte.] Conqueror; fubduer. 
e; great tamer of all human art, 
Dulnefs ! whofe good old caufe I yet defènd: Pope. 


Ta’miny. 2. f. A woollén ftiff. 
TA'MEIN. 2. f: The ftopple of the mouth of a gteat gun. 
To TAMPER. v.a. [of uncertain derivation : Yerivéd by Skin- 
ner from tempero, Latin. ] 
1. To be bufy with phyfick. 
Tis in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your fkull 
fis often as the mioon’s at full. 


Fiudibras. 
He tried wafhes to brin 


him to a bettér comiplexion, bu 
there was no good to be done; the very tampering caft him 

into d difeafe- L?’ Effrange. 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fitnefs of neceflity. 

That key of knowledge; which fhould give us entrance 
into the receffes of religion, is by fo much tampering, and 
wrenching made ufelefs. Decay of Pitty: 

_ *Tis dang’rous tempering with a mufe, 

The profits fmall, and you have much to lofe: 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Rofcommon: 

Earl Waltheof being ovettaktn with wines ¢ngaged in a 
confpiracy ; but repéntifig next morning, repaired to the King; 
and difcovered the whole matter: notwithftanding which he 
was beheaded upor the defeat of thé confpiracy, for having 


but thus far tampered in it. Addi fon. 
3: To deal; to pradtife with: 
; : Others tamper’d 
For Fleetwood; Defborottsh, ahd Lambert. Fluid bras: 


Tò TAN: v. a. [tannen, Dutch; ftannén, Frenth.] 
t. To impregnate or imbtbe with bark. 

A human fkull tovered with the fkin, having’ been buried 
in fome limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 
ther.. y Grew. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and _ beef; but the 
greateft part of thè hides até exported faw fot want of bark 
to tan them. 2 aaa. , . Swift. 

They fell us their bark at a good prieé for tanning our hides 
into leather. | Swift: 

2: To imbrown by the fun. 
His fate all tann’d with fcorching fuhny ray; 

As he had travell’@ many #Summer’s da 

‘Through boiling fards of Araby and Ind. 

Like furl-parth’d quafters on the city gates, 

Such is thy terzn’d fkin’s lamientablé ftate. 

_A brown. for which heaven would difband 

The galaxy, and fta:s be tânn’ d: 

TANE for taken; ta’en. 
Two trophees tdne frortt th’ eaft arid weftern fhore; 

And both thofe nations twice triumiphed o'er., 

Tanc: r. f/f. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 
x: A ftrong tafte; a tafte left in the miouth. 

Sin taken into the foul, is like a liquor-poured into a vef- 
fel; fo much of it as it fills it alfo feafornts: fo that RN = 

S 


Donte. 


Cleatvcland: 


Aldy 


TAN 


the body of the liquor fhould be poured out again, yet ftill it 
leaves that tang behind it. South. 

It is ftrange that the foul fhould never once recal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before ic borrowed any thing froni 
tne body; never bring into the waking man’s view any other 


ideas but what have a tang of the cafk, and derive their origi- 
nal from that union. Locke. 


2. Relifh; tafte. A low ward. 
There was not the leaft rang of religion, which is indeed 


the wortt affectation in any thing he faid or did. Atterbury. 
3- Something that leaves a fting or pain behind it. 
She had a tongue with a sanz, 
Would cry to a failor, go hang. Shake/peare. 


4. Sound; tone. ‘This is miftaken for tone or twang. 
‘There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which gives 
their fpeech a different tang from ours. Helder. 
Zo TANG. v. n. [This iz, | think, miftaken for twang.) To 
ring with, 
Ee oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fervants; let thy 
tongue favg arguments of ftate; put thyfelf into the trick of 
_ fingularity. Shake/peare. 
TANGENT. zn. / [tange t, Fr. tangens, Lat.) 
Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly 
raifed on the ea tremity of a radius, and which touches a c:rcle 
fo as not to cutit; but yet interfeéts another line without the 
circle catled a fecant, that is drawn from the centre, and 
which cuts the arc to which it is a targent. Trevoux. 
Nothing in this hypothefis can retain the planets in their 
orbs, but thiy would immediately d:fert them and the neigh- 
bourhood of the fun, and vanifh away in fangents to their 
feveraul circles into the mundane fpace. Bentley. 
TANGIBILtiry. z.. (from sangible.] The quality of being 
_ perceived by the touch. 
TA'NGIBLE adj. [from zungo. Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to fuba& it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 
By the touch, the tangré/e quatities of bodies are difcerned, 
as hard, fofr, fmooth. Locke. 
To Ta’NGte. v. a. [See ENTANGLE. ] 
i. To implicate; to knit together. 
2. To enlnare; to entrap. 
_ She means to tangle mine eyes too. 
"T is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eys-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tungľd in affeétion to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. 
_ You muft lay lime to tangle her defires 
By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. 
- If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the fnares of war to rangle thee. 
Now ly’ft victorious 
Among thy flain felf-kill’d, 
Not willingly, but ranzgl’d in the fold 
Of dire neceffity. 
Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tang/'d in amorous nets. 
With fubtile cobweb cheats, 
“They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets ; 
In which when once they are entangl’d, 
_ The more they ftir, the more they’re tazgi'd. 
3 To embroil; to embarrafs. 
When my fimple weakncfs ftrays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways; 
He, my fhepherd! is my guide, 
He’s before me, on my fidc. 
Je Ta‘’ncrier. v. n. To be entangled. 
Shrubs and tag ing bufhes had perplex’d 
All path of man or beatt. F _ Anon. 
Ta‘’ncre. z. f. [trom the verb ] A knot of things mingled in 
onc another. 
Fic leading fwiftly rowl’d 
In tangles, and made intricate feem ftrait, 


Shake/p. 
Skake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/; eare. 


Atiltcn. 
Ailton. 


Faudibras. 


Crafhaw. 


To mifchicf fwift. Aiton. 
Sport with Amaryllis in the fhade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra's hair. Milton. 


Ta/’nisr. 2./. [An Irifh word ; an taanifiher, Erfe.] _ 

Prefently after the death of any of their captains, they 
affemble themfelves to chufe another in his ftead, and nomi- 
nate commonly the next bregher, and then next to him do 
they chufe next of the blood to be tani, who fhall next fuc- 
cecd him in the faid captainry. Spenfer. 

TA‘NISTRY. nm. f- [trom t.27/?,.J ; 

The Ifrifh hol. their lauds by tani/ry, which is no more 
than a perfonal eitate for his life-time that is tanift, by reafon 
he is admitted thereunto by elcétion. Spenfer. 

If the Irifh be not permitted to purchafe eftates of frec- 
holds, which might defcend to their children, muft they not 
continue their cuftom of tani/fry © which makes all their pof- 
feifions uncertain. Davies. 


By the Irifh cuftom of tanifry, the chieftains of every 
country, and the chief of every fepr, had no longer eftate than 
for life in their chieferies; and when their chieftains were 
dead, their fons; or next heirs, did not fucceed them, but 
their tanifts, who were ele€tive, and purchafed their eleczions 
by ftrong hand. Davies. 

Tank. n.f- [tangue, Fr.] A large ciftern or bafon. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity ; go tightly to 
your buiinefs: you have coft me much, and muft earn it: 
here’s plentiful provifion, rafcal; fallading in the garden, and 
water in the tasn; and in holy-days, the licking of a platter 
of rice when you deferve it. ryan. 

TANKARD. n. f- [tanguad, French; tarkaerd, Dutch; tan- 
caird, Irifh.] A large veffel wich a cover, for ftrong drink, 
Hath his tarkard touch’d your brain? 

Sure they’re fall’n afleep again. 

Marius was the firit who drank out of a 
after the manner of Bacchus. 


Ber. Fcbnfon. 
filver tarkard, 


Trbuthnuct. 
When any calls for ale, fill the largeft renkard cup top 
fu'l. Swift. 


TA NNER. z /. [from san.]. One whofe trade is to tan leather. 

Zanners ufe that lime which is newly drawn out of the kiln, 
and not flacked with water or air. Moxon. 

Ta’xnsy. 2. f- [tanacetu, Latin. ] 

‘The tan/y hath a flofculous flower, confifting of many 
florets, divided into feveral fegment- fitting on the embrio, 
and contained in a fquamous and hemifpherical empalement ; 
the embrio afterward becomes a feed not at all Gowny: to 
thefe notes muft be added, thick flowers into a gathered 
head. AZ “er. 


Ta’xTarism. 2. f. [from tantalize.}] A punifhment like that 
of Tantalus. 
A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a tantalifm, or platonick hell. Aadifon. 
To TA'NTALIZE. v. a. [from Tantalus, whofe punifhment was 
to ftarve among fruits and water which he could not touc*.] 
To torment by the fhew of pleafures which cannot be 
reached. 
‘Thy vain defires, at ftrife 
Within themfelves, have tartaliz’d thy life. Dryden. 
The maid once fped, was not fuffered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. > Addifon. 
TantTivy. adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, fo exprefied 
in articulate founds; from tania wi, fays Skinner.) To ride 
tantivy is to ride with great fpeed. 
Ta NTLING. n.f. [from TZantalus.] One feized with hopes of 
plkafure unattainable. - 
Hard life, 
To be ftill hot Summer’s tamtiings, and 
‘The fhrinking flaves of Winter. Shakefpeare. 
TANTAMOUNT, n.f. [French.] Equivalent. ~ 
If one third of our coin were gone, and fo men ha 
equally one third lefs money than they have, it muft be tanta- 
m:unt; and what I’fcape of one third lefs, another muft make 
up. Locke. 
Zo TAP. v. a. [tappen, Dutch; tapper, French.] 
r. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 
2. [Leappen, Dutch.] To pierce a veffel; to broach a veffel. It 
is ufed likewife of the liquor. 
‘That blood, already like the pelican, 
Hait thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakefperre. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been fpilling 
my blood. ; Add. jon. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becoines troublefome, - 
and then fap it with a lancet. Sharp. 
Tap. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A gentie blow. 
his is the right fencing grace, ża) for tap. and fo part 
fair. Shak. tzare. 
Each fhakes her fan with a fmile, and then gives her right~ 


hand woman a fap upon the fhoulder. Andtfons 
As at hot-cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle fap. Gay- 


2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veffel is let out. . i 

A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gaicoigne’ dif- 
temper, upon hearing the noife of a fa> unning. Derhum. 

T A'PROOT. n.f. [tap and root ] The principal ftem of the 
root. 

Some put under the trees rzifed of feed, about four inches 
below the place where they fow thcir feeds, a {mall piece of 
tile to ffop the running down of the tapro:t, which occafions 
it to branch .hen it comes to the tile. Mt _riimer. 

Taps. z. f: [cxppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or band. 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, 


My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shake/peare. 
‘This pouch that’s ty’d with tape 
I'll wager, that the prize fhall be my due. Gay. 


On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with ftraw, 
WVith fape ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 


6 T A'PER. 


Pope. 


T AR 


TAa'PER. ”. f- [vapen Saxon.] A wax candle; a light. 
o . Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted come and call me. Shake/peare. 
My daughter and little fon we'll drefs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
-And rattles in their hands. Shake/peare. 
If any {match the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
the devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but fhall not 
rob me of the reward of my good intention. Taylor. 
There the fair light, 
Like hero’s taper in the window plac’d, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. Waller. 
To fee this fcet 
Heav’n, as if thete wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. Dryden. 
TAPER. adj. [from the form ofa taper.] Regularly narrowed 
“from the bottom tothe top; pyramidal ; conical. 
Her taper fingers, and her panting breaft, 
He praifes. : Dryden. 
From the bever the otter differs in his teeth, which are 
canine; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. 
Grew. 
Jo TAa'PER. v. 2. To grow fmaller. , 
The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadeft and lergeft ; the fuperior leffer 


and leffer, for the greater ftability of the trunk. Ray. 
Such be the dog. : 
With tap’ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickell. 


TAPESTRY. 2. [~ [tapeflerie, tat ifferie, tapis, Fr. tapetum, Lat. ] 
Cloth woven in regular figures. 
In the defk 
That’s covered o'er with Turkith tape/?ry, 
There is a purfe of ducats. Shake/peare. 
The cafements are with golden tiffue fpread, ' 
And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken taf’/iry tread. Dryd. 
One room is hung with fape/fry, in which are wrought 
the figures-of the great. perfons of the family- n i 
TAPET. n. /- [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured ftuff. 
To their work thy fit, and each doth chufe 
W hat ftory fhe will for her taper take. _ Spenfer. 
Ta’pstTerR. 2. f. [from tap.] One whofe bufinefS is to draw 
beer in an alehoufe. 
‘The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word of a tap- 
fier; they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shake/p. 
Though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade: J’ll be your tap/rer ftill. Shake/peare. 
The world is come now to that pafs, that the vintner and 
tapfier may broach what religion they pleafe ; and the apothe- 
cary may mingle her as he pleafes. owel. 
Though the painting grows decay’d, 
"The houfe will never loofe its trade ; 
Nay, though the treacherous tapfer T homas 
Hangs a new angel two doors ftom us, i 
_In hopes that ftrangers may miftake it. __ Swift. 
TAR. z. f: [ctane, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; tere, Danith. ] i- 
ge pitch ; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by 
e. 
Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, 
Arid trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spen/. 
A man will not lofe a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar. 


Camden. 
Some ftir the melted far. Thomfon. 
Tar. 2. /. [from tar‘ufed in fhips.] A failor; a feaman in 
contempt. 
In fenates bold, and fierce in war, . 
A land commander, and a ter. Savift. 


To TAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fmear over with tar. 
2. Toteaze ; to provoke. [rapdrrw.] 
There: has been much to do on both fides; and the na- 
tions holds it no fin to tarre them on to controverfy. Shake/p- 
Two curs fhall tame each other; pride alone 
Mutt zar the maftiffs on, as ’twere the bone. Shake/peare. 
TARANTULA. n. J- (Italian; tarentule, French.] An infect 
whofe bite is only cured by mutfick. 

This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Byrocles than 
the right tune of mufick toucheth him that is fick ofthe ta- 
rantula. Sidney. 

He that ufes the word tarantula, without having any idea 
of what it ftands for, means nothing at all by it. Locke. 

Tarva’tTion. 7. f. [tarde, Latin.] The act of hindering or 
delaying. 7 
TA'RDIGRADOUS. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving flowly. 
It is but a flow 'and tardigradous animal, preying upon ad- 
vantage, and otherwife may be efcaped. i Brown. 
TA'RDILY. adu. [from tardy.] Slowly; fluggifhly. 
i He was indeed the glafs, 
Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves 5 
Speaking thick, which mature made his blemifh, 
-Became the accents of the valiant : 
_ For thofe that could fpeak flow and tard:ly, 
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W ould turn their own perfection to abufe, 
To feem like him. Shikefp-. 
Ta’rpity. n. /- [tarditas, from tardus, Latin; tardiveté, Fr.] 
Slownelfs ; want of velocity. 
Suppofe ‘there may be fome obfervable tardity in the motion 
of light, and then afk how we fhould arrive to perceive it? 
Digby. 
Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity 
and tardity. . Di ty. 
‘Ta‘’roiness. 2. f: [from tardy.] Slownefs; fluggeifhnefs ; un- 
willingnefs to action or motion. 
\ A tardine/s in nature, 
Which often léaves the hiftory unfpoke, 
‘That it intends to do. Shake/p. 
TARDY. adj. [tardes, Lat. tardif, Fr] 
x. Slow; not {wift. 
Nor fhould their age by years be told, 
Whofe fouls, more fwiftthan motion, climb, 
And check the tardy flight of time. Sandys. 
z. Slugsifh; unwilling to action or motion. 
ehold that navy which a while before 
Provok’d the tardy Englifh clofe to fight; 
Now draw their beaten veffels clofe to fhore, 


As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobbies flighr.. Dryden. 
W hen certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 


3- Dilatory; late; tediors. 

You fhall have letters from me to my fon 

In your behalf, to meet vou on the way ; 

Be not ta’en tardy by unswife delay. Shatke/p. 

Death he has oft accus’d 

OF tardy execution, fince denounc’d 

The day of his offence. Adiltcn. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age'’s tafte: 

-There afmall grain in fome few months will be 


A firm, a lofty and a fpacious tree, Waller. 
Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes, l 
Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryden. 
You may freely cenfure him for being tardy in his pay- 
ments. Arbuibnot. 


4- Unwarv. A low word. 
Yield, fcoundrel bafe, quoth fhe, or die, 

Thy life ismine, and liberty : 

But if . thou think’ft I took thee tardy, 

And dar’{t prefume to be fo hardy, 

To try thy fortune o'er a-frefh, 

1’?ll wave my title to thy flefh. Fdudibras. 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them tardy, they endcavour to humble them 
by way of reprizal : thofe flips and mifmanagements are 
ufually ridiculed. Cellier. 

Jo TA'RDY. v. a. [ftarder, Fr. fromthe adjective.] To de- 
lay; to hinder. 
I chofe 


Camillo for the minifter, to poifon 
My friend Polixcnes ; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardired 
My fwift command. . Shake/p. 
Tare. 2. f [fromteren, Dutch, to confume. Sinner.) A 
weed that grows among corn. 
Through hatred of tares the corm in the field of God is 
plucked up. Ffooker. 
The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with ferved to 
invite more labourers, where their feed time was their har- 
veft, and by fowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of being in ge- 
neral, which is being abftracted from all its inferior {pecies, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fheep, or the 
teres in their corn. Locke. 
TARE. n.f. ([French.] A mercantile word denoting the weight 
of any thing containing a commodity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 
‘TARE. preterite of tear. 
‘The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they fare. 


: Dryden. 
TARGE. n. f- [vanga Saxon; targe, Italian; targe, French; 
TA‘RGET. tariam, elfh, which feems the original of the 


refit; an taargett, Erfe.] A kind of buckler or fhield born on 
the left arm. It feems to be commonly ufed for a defenfive 
weapon lefs in-circumference than a fhield. 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his targe 


‘That broke the violence. Spenfer. 
I took all their : 

ven ints in my target. Shake/p- 

= gjy t adaa sai kaet will I bear s$ 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. Shakefp- 
The arms fhe ufeth moft is the target to fhroud herfelf un- 
der, and fence away the blow. Flowel. 

T hofe leaves 

‘They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe. Afilton. 
26 The 
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The Greeks the gates aproach’d, their targets caft 
Over their heads, fome fcaling ladders plac’d 
Againft the walls. Derham. 
Ta’rcumM. n.f. Lovan] A paraphrafe on the pentateuch 
in the Chaldee language. : : 
Ta’rirr. n. f. [perhaps a Spanifh word; tarifs Fr.] A car- 
tel of commerce. i 
This branch of our trade was regulated by a tarif, or de- 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addifon. 
Tarn. n. f- [tiorn, Iflandick.] A bogs a fen; a marfh; a 
ool; a quagmire. 
i TATA RNISH. u. a. [ternir, French.] To fully; to foil; to 
ot bright. 
wee e r refolution, that he may difcover nothing 


Let him pray fo : 
that may ‘difcredit the caufe, rtarnifb the glory, and weaken 


the example of the fuffering.- Collier. 
z Tos waves the rooted foreft, vex’d, and fheds 
What of its tarni/h’d honours yet remain. Lhomfen. 


To Ta’RNISH. v. n. To lofe brightnefs. _ 
If a fine object fhould żarni/b by having a great many fee 
it, or the mufick fhould run moftly into one man’s ears, 
thefe fatisfa&tions would be made inclofure. Collier. 
TARPA’wWLiinc. 2. f. [from tar. ] 
x. Hempen cloth fmeared with tar. ; 
Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or fearcloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. 
2. A failor in contempt. 
Was any any i wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 
Ta’RRAGON. n.f. A plant called herb-dragon. 
TA‘RRIANCE. 2. f. [from tarry-] Stay ; delay; perhaps fojourn, 
Difpatch me hence: 
Come, anfwer not; but do it prefently, 
I am impatient of my tarriance. ; _  Shake/peare. 
Ta‘RRIER. 2. f. [This fhould be written terrer, from terre, 


French, the earth.] 
x. A fort of fmall dog, that 
The fox is earthed 5 


Dryden. 


hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 
but I {hall fend my two ¢farrrers in 


after him. Dryden. 
2. One that tarries or ftays. 
Jo TARRY: V. n. [targir, French.) 
x. To ftay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death 5 
But fiy I hence, I fly away from life. Shakefpeare. 


2. To delay; to be long in coming- ; 
“Thou are my deliverer, make no tarrying, O God. P/a. 


Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes? they that tarry long 
at the wine. : Prov. xxiii. 30- 
Tarry ye here for us till we come again. Exod. xxiv. 14- 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden. 


To Ta’RRY. v. a. To wait for. 
I will go drink with you, but I cannot farry dinner. Shak. 


'RSEL. 2.f. A kind of hawk. 
ans Hift V komin, hift ! O fora falkner’s voice ; 
To lure this tarfe? gentle back again. Shake/peare- 
A fale’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 


“Ta’‘rsus. z. f. [In anatomy ; tarfe, Fr.) The fpace betwixt 
the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, and bearup, the toes: 
it comprifes feven bones and the three ofla cuneiformia. D/é?. 

An obfcure motion, where the conjunction is called fynan- 


throfis ; as, in joining theter/us to the metatarfus. J? t/eman. 
Tart. adj. [ceanz, Saxon; taertig, Dutch.]} 
x. Sour; acid; acidulated; fharpo taifte. 
2. Sharp; keen; fevere- 
W hy fo #a-t a favour 
‘To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shake/peare. 
When his humours grew tart, as being now in the lees of 


brake forth into certain fudden exceffes. Potton. 


>» the i 
favour y French ; tarta, Italian; teari, Danith.] 


Tart. n. f. [tarte, 


A {mall pie of fruit. 
Faure with divers coloured earths, under the windows 


of the houfe on that fide near which the garden ftands, be 
but toys; you may fee as good fights in farts. Bacon. 
Ta’rrane. n., f> (tartana, Italian; żartane, Fr.] A _ vefiel 
much ufed in the Mediterranean, with one maft and a three- 
cornered fail. 
I fet out from Marfeilles to Genoa ina fartane, 
rived late at a fmall French port called Caffis. 
Ta’rTar. n. f: [tartarus, Lat.] 
x. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets, now obfolete. 
With this the damn’d ghofts he governeth, 


and ar- 


Addifon. 


And furies rules, and zta: tare tempercth. Spenfer. 
He’s in tartar limbo worfe than hell ; 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whofe hard heart is button’d up with fteel. Shake/p. 


2. [Zartre, Fr.] Tartar is what fticks to wine cafks, like a hard 
fone, either white or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is preferable, as containing lefs 
drofs or earthy parts : the beft comes from Germany, and is 
the tartar of the rhenifh wine. Quincy. 


TAS 


‘The fermented juice of grapesis partly turned into liquid 
drops or lees, and partly into that cruft or dry feculency that 
is commonly called tartar; and this tartar may by the fire 
be divided into five differing fubftances, four of which are 
not acid, and the other not fo manifeftly acid as the tartar 
itfelf. Boyle. 

TARTA‘REAN. adj. [tartarus, Lat.] Hellith. ` 
His throne mix’d with tartarean fulphur. Ailton. 

TARTA‘’REOUS. adj. [from tatrar.] 

1. Confifting of tartar. ; 

In fruits, the tartareous parts of the fap are thrown upon 
the fibres defigned for the ftone, and the oily upon the feed 


within it. rew. 
2. Hellith. 
The fpirit of God downward purg’d 
‘The black fartareous cold infernal dregs, 
Adverfe to life. Afiiton. 


To TA’RTARIZE. V. a. [from tartar.] To impregnate with 
tartar. 
TA RTAROUS. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; confit- 
ing of tartar. 
TA'RTLY. adu. [from tart.] 
x. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 
2. Sharply ; with poignancy; with feverity. 
Seneca, an ingenious and fententious writer, was by Ca- 
ligula called arena fine calce, fand without lime. Walk Bs 
3- With fournefs of afpect. 
How tert/y that gentleman looks! 
— He is of a very melancholy difpofition. 
T A'’RTNESS. 2. /. [from tart. ] 
I. Sharpnefs; fournefs ; acidity. 
Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into an 
hog fhead, as the tartme/s of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 
2. Sournefs of temper; poignancy of engari 


Sheake/fpeare. 


‘They cannot be too fwéet for the king’s tartne/s. Shakef/p. 
Task. z. f: [ta,che, French; teffa, Italian.) 
1. Something to be done impofed by another. 
Relieves me from my taf of fervile toil 
Daily in common prifon elfe enjoin’d me. Ailton. 
2. Employment; bufinefs. 
His mental powers were equal to greater ta/*s. Atterbury. 
No happier staf thefe faded eyes purfuc, 
To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope. 


3. To TAKE to tafk. To reprove; to reprimand. 
A holy man foek a foldier zo ta/k upon the fubject of his 
profeffion. E Rhrese 
He difcovered fome remains of his nature when he met 
with a foot-ball, for which Sir Roger took him fo tafk. Addif. 
To Task. v. a. [tafex, Welfh, or fromthe noun.] To bur- 
then with fomething to be done. 
He depos’d the king, 
Soon after that depriv’d him of his life, 


And, in the neck of that, #a/f’d the whole ftate. Shake/p. 
Forth he goes, 

Like toa harveftman, that’s ta/k’d to MOW, 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shakefp. 


Some things of weight, 
‘That tak our thoughts, concerning us and France. Shak. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftil 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not #a/f my weak- 


nefs with any more. Shake/p. 
Divert thy thoughts at home, 
There tafe thy maids, and exercife the loom. Dryden: 


T A’sKER. n. f: [ta/k and maffer.] One who impofes 
"I A“SKMASTER. s tafks. 

All is, if Ihave grace to ufe it fo, 

As everin my great tafima/ffer’s eye. Afilton. 

The fervice of fin is perfect flavery ; and he who will pay 

obedience to the commands of it, fhall find it an unreafon- 


able tafmaffer, and an unmeafurable exactor. South. 
Hear, ye fullen powers below; 
Hear, ye tafkers of the dead. Dryden. 


Ta‘sser. n. f. [teffe, French; taffellus, low Latin.] An orna- 
mental bunch of filk, or glittering fubftances. 

Then took the fquire an horn of bugle fmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold, 


And taffels gay- Spenfer. 
‘Their heads are tricked with taf/fe/s and flowers. Sandys. 
Eaten ¢ a. f- An herb. Ainf- 
TA'SSELED. adj. [from tefzi.] Adorned with taffels. 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumb’ring leaves, or taf/el’d horn 
Milton: 


Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about. 
Ta’sses. z. f- Armour for the thighs. Ainf. 
Ta‘’sTaBLe. adj. That may be wed; favoury ; mnome 

Their diftilled oils are fluid, volatile and ta/fable. oyle. 
To Taste. v. a. [taffer, to try, French.) 
1. To perceive and diftinguifh by the palate. 

The ruler of the feaft raffed the water made wine. John ii. 
2. To try by the mouth ; to eat at leaftin a fmall quantity. 


Bold deed to tafe it under ban to touch. Milton. 
3. Xo 


TAS 
3 To effay firft. 


Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat any other meat but 
fuch as the prince before ta/fed of. Knolles. 
Thou and I marching before our troops 
May ta/fe fate to them, mow them out a paflage. Dryden. 
To feel; to have perception of. 


‘i He fhould saffe death for every man. il., Q. 

Je TASTE. V- 7. 

x. To try by the mouth to eat. 
OF this tree we may not fa/fe nor touch. Adi lten. 


2. To have a fmack; to produce on the palate a particular fen- 
fation. : 
When the mouth is out of tafte, 
bitter and loathfome, but never {weet. Bacon. 


" When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk faffeth of 


B Bacon. 


it maketh things ta/fe 


ig If your butter za/fes of brafs, it is your mafter’s fault, who 
will not allow a filver faucepan. Swift. 
3. To diftinguifh intellectually. ; 
Scholars when good fenfe defcribing, , 
Call it taffing and imbibing. Swift. 
4. To relith intellectually ; to approve. ; 
Thou, Adam, wilt ta/fe no pleafure. Milton. 
g. Tobe tin@tured, or receive fome quality or character. 
Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reafon 
Shall, to the king, tafe of this action. Shake/peare. 


6. To try the relifh of any thing. rig 
The body’s life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the foul doth ufe the ta//ing pow'r 
Fn veins, which through the tongue and palate fpread, 
Diftinguifh ev'ry oe {weet and four. Davies. 
- have perception of. 
oe Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taffe of death but once. 
The taffing of death touched the righteous alfo, an 
was a deftruction of the multitude in the wildernefs. 


. To take enjoyment. 
j 3 What hither brought us? not hope here to tg/le 


Of pleafure-. 
OFf nature’s bounty men forboge to tafe, 
And the beft portion of the earth lay watte. 
ʻo enjoy fparingly- 
gc This Bery ae your adlive youth maintain’d, 
Wot yet by years extinguifh’d, though reftrain’d; 
You feafon ftill with fports your ferious hours, 
For age but ta/fes of pleafures, youth devours. 
Taste. 2.f- [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of tafting ; uftation. , 
Bett of fruits, whofe ta/fe gave elocution. Milton. 
2. The fenfe by which the relifh of any thing on the palate is 


perceived. . 
Bees delight more in one flower than another, 


Shake/peare. 
there 


Wifa. 
Mitton. 


Faller. 


Dryden. 


and there- 


re have fa//e. Bacon. 
ii Delicacies of taffe, fight, fmell. Milton. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, E 
Referve their fruit for the next age’s tefte. Faller. 
. Senfibility; perception. 
s I have almatt forgot the ta/e of fears : 
The time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night fhrick. Shatejpeare. 
Mufick in the clofe, 
As the laft tafe of fweets is fweetcit laft. Shake/p. 


That fenfation which all things taken into the mouth give 
particularly to the tongue, the papillz of which are the prin- 
cipal inftruments hereof. Quincy. 
Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the ta/le of it 
was like wafers made with honey. _ Exodus. 
Though there be a great varicty of taffes, yet, as in fmells, 
they have only fome few general names. Locke. 
g. Intellectual relifh or difcernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms which are 
in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do thefe fo 
much oftend and difpleafe their te/fes ? F ooker. 

Sion’s fongs to all true ża/fles excelling, 


4- 


Where God is prais’d aright. Aiilton. 
L have no ta/fe 

Of popular applaufe. : _ Dryden. 

As he had no tafle of true glory, we fee him i sin 

ifon. 


an Hercules, with a club and a lion’s fkin. . 
This metaphor would not have been fo general, iad there 
not been a conformity between the mental taffe and that fen- 
fitive tafte which gives us a relifh of every flavour. Addifon. 
Your way of life, in my tafe, will be the beft. Pope. 
I fee how ill a safe for wit and fenfe prevails in the world. 
Swift. 
Pleafure refults from a fenfe to difcern, and a tafie to be 
affeéted with beauty. ; Seed’s Sermons. 

6 An effay; atrial; an experiment. _ Not in ufe. 
I hope, for my brother’s juftification, he wrote as an effay 
or taffe of my virtue. Put Shake/p. 

. A {mall rtion given as a fpecimen. 

í They shought fe not fafe to refolve, till they had a tafe of 


the people’s inclination. Bacn» 


TAV 


Befides the prayers mentioned, I fhall give only a taffe of 
fome few recommended to devout perfons inthe manuals and 
offices. Stillingfleet. 

TAa'’sTED. adj. [from taffe.] Having a particular relifh. 

Coleworts profper exceedingly, and are better staffed, if 


watered with falt water. Bacon. 
Ta’stTeR. 2. /. [ taffeur, Fr. from tafte.] 
x. One who takes the firft efflay of food. i 
Fair hope! our earlier heav’n ! by thee 
Young time is ta/fer to eternity. Cra/haw. 


Says the fy, Are not all places open to me? Am not If 


the ta/7er to princes in all their entertainments. L’ Eftrange. 
‘Thy tutor be thy taf/fer, ere thou eat, 

‘There’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dryden. 

2. A dram cup. Ainf- 


T A'STEFUL. adj. [taffe and full.] High relifhed ; favoury. 
Not rtaffeful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 

WV hich the kind foil with milky fap fupplics, 
Can move. 

TA’'’STELESS. adj. [from tafe.) 

1. Having no power of perceiving tafte. 

a AVE no relifh or power of ftimulating the palate; in- 

ipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an ele- 


Pope. 


mentary fimplicity, they could never be made taffe/e/s. Boyle. 
3. Having no power of giving pleafure; infipid. 
The underftanding cannot, by its natural light, difcover 


fpiritual truths ; and the corruption of our will and affections 
renders them ss ia and infipid to us. Rogers. 
4. Having no intellectual guft. 
If by his manner of writing he is heavy and tafelefs, I 
throw afide his criticifms. Addifon. 
Ta‘sTELEssnNess. 7. /. [from ta/e’es.] 
r. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 
2. Want of perception of tafte. 
3- Want of intelleCtual rclifh. 
Jo TATTER. vw. a. [cozænan, Saxon.] To tear; to rend; to 
make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an adjective. 
Through ¢fatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear, 


Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shake/p. 
An apothecary late I noted 

In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimples. Shake/p. 
Where wav’d the fa/ter’d enfigns of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
In the land of liberty little tyrants rag’d, 

‘Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed. Thomfon. 


Ta’rrer. a2. f. [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering rag. 

This fable holds from him that fits upon the throne, to 

the poor devil that has fcarce a tatter. L'ER range. 
TATTERDEMA'LION. 2. f. [ tatter and J know not what.] A 
ragged fellow. 

As a poor fcllow was trudging along in a bitter cold morn- 
ing with never a rag, a fpark that was warm clad called tọ 
this ftatrerd.malion, Tow he could endure this weather ? 

L’ Eflrange. 
To TATTLE. v. n. [tetteren, Dutch.] To prate; totalk idly 5 
to ufe many words with little meaning. 
He ftands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 

Of court’s inconftant mutability 

We after every tattling fable Ay. Spenfer. 

The onc is too like an image, and fays nothing; and the 


other too like my lady’s eldeft fon, evermore tattling. Shak. 
Excufe it by the tatsding quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dryden. 
“The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 


Their language is extremely proper to fati/e in; it is made 
up of fo much repetition and compliment. Addifon. 
Ta’trre. n. f [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; trifling 
talk. 
They afked her, how fhe lik’d the play ? 
Then told the tatt/e of the day. 
Such tattle often entertains 
My lord and me. Swift. 
A young academick fhall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a diétatorial ftile, while atthe fame time perfons well {killed 
in thofe different fubjeéts hear the impertinent fetrtle with a 
juft contempt. Watts. 
TA TTLER. 2. /. [from tattle.] An idle talker ; a prater. 
Going from houfe to houfe, tattlers, bufy bodies, which 
are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idleneís is the ruft of 
time, are reproved by the apoftle. Taylor. 
Tarro'o. n. /. [perhaps from tapotez tcus, Fr. to ftrike.] The 
beat of drum by which foldiers are warned to their quarters. 
All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 
Start if they hear but the ża:to. Prior. 
TAVERN. a. f: [taverne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houfe where 
wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 
Enquire at London, *mong the taverns there; 
For there they fay he daily doth frequent, 
With unrefirained loofe companions. 


Swift. 


aS 


T A W 


You fhall be‘called to no more payments; 
tavern bills, which are often-the fadnefs of parting, 
procuring of mirth. Shake/p- 

‘To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and alehoufes 
fhould be obliged to difmifs thcir company by twelve at night, 
and no woman iuffered to enter any tavern or alehoufe. | Sw. 

*T a/vERNER.- n. {. [from tavern and man or keep 5 taberna- 
T aA‘ VERNKEEPER. rius, Latin; taverhier, French.] One 
Ta‘/vERNMAN. who keeps a tavern. 
After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations; as tailor, archer, favermcr. Camden. 
TAUGHT, preterite and part. pafiive of teach. 
All thy children fhall be taught of the Lord. 
How haft thou fatisfy’d me, taught to live. 
Jo TAUNT. V. a. [tanfer, Fr. Skinner. Tanden, 
fhew teeth., Adinjbew. ] 


fear no more 
as the 


La. liv. x Ze 
Ailton. 
Dutch, to 


x. To reproach; to infult; to revile; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. 
When I had at my pleafure taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shake/peare. 
The bitternefs and itings of taunting jealoufy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joylefs nights, 5 
GWE. 


Have driv’n him forth. 
2. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrafe, and taunt my faults 
With fuch full licence. Shake/peare. 
Taunt. 2. /. [from the verb. ] Infult ; fcoff; reproach ; ridi- 
cule. 
With fcoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me, 


To be a publick fpcctacle. Shake/p. 
Fle would avoid fuch bitter taunis, 
As inthe time of death he gave our father. Shake/p. 


Julian thought it more effectual to perfecutré the Chriitians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 
He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 
Shall fend them flowing round his drunken feaft, 
With facrilegious #a.2r, and impious jeft. 
TA'UNTER. 2. /. [from taunt.] One who taunts, 
or infults. 
TA'UNTINGLY. adv. [from taunting.] With infult; fcoffingly 5 
with contumely,and exprobration. 
It tauntingly replied 
‘To th’ difcontented members, th’ mutinous partsy. 


Prior. 
reproaches, 


That envied his receipt. Shake/p- 
The wanton goddefs view’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly fhe faid. Prior. 


TauRICO’RNOUS. adj. [taurus and cornu, Latin.] Having 


horns like æ bull. 
‘Their defcriptions muft be relative, or the fauricornous 
pi€ture of the one the fame witb the other. Brown. 
TAUTOLO'GICAL. adj. [tautologique, Fr. from tautology-] Re- 
peating the fame thing- 
Tauto’LocistT. 7. f- [from tautolegy.] One who repeats te- 
dioufly. 
TAU TOLOGY. n. f. [ ravloacyians; tautslogic, Fr. TaUTO 
and Aé7@-] Repetition of the fame words, or of the fame 
fenfe in different words. 


All fcience is not tautolegy; the laft ages’ have fhewn us, 


what antiquity never faw, in a dream. Glanvilie- 
Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 
Not ev’n the feet ot thy own Pfyche’s rhime 5 
"I hough they in numbers as in fenfe-excel, 
So juft, fo like tautology, they fell. Dryden. 
Every paper addrefled to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different confidcrations, that enemies may 
not accufe me of tautolcgy. Addijon. 
To Taw. U. a. [ touwen, Dutch ; tapian, Saxon.J] To reis 


white leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiftinc- 
tion from fan leather, that which is dreffed with bark. 
Taw. 2. f- A marble to play with. 
Trembling I've feen thee 
Mix with children as they play’d at taw 5 
Wor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. . 
Ta’wpDRINEss. 2. /. [from tawdry. ]} Tiniel finery; 
oftentatious. 
A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear the more 
ungraceful by his tawdrine/s of drefs. Clari fja. 
TA’WDRY. adj. (from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint Ethel- 
dred, as the eg s bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. Hen- 
fhaw, Skinner.) Manly fhewy 5 fplendid without coft; fine 
without grace; fhewy without elegance. It is ufed both of 
things and of perfons wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faft, 
And gird in your waite, 


Swift. 


finery too 


For more finenefs, with a tawdrie lace. Spenfer. 
He has a kind’ of coxcomb upon his crown, and a few 
tawdry feathers- L’ Efirange. 
Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 
Your herd{man primitive, your homely clown, ¢ 
Is turn’d a beau in a loofe taudry gown. . Dryden. 


-2. Accufation ; 


TEA 


He rails from morning to night at effenced fops and tawd 
courtiers. Addifon, 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her drefs thin and tawdry 
her mien genteel and childifh. Addifon. 
TA WER. z. /. [from taw. ] A dreffer of white leather. 
Ta’wny. adj. [tané, tanné, Fr.] Yellow, like things tanned 
This child of fancy that armado hight, ; 
Or interim to our ftudies fhall relate, 
In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. Shakefp. 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of the sawny 


Moor, upon his head a red fun. Peacham. 
The tawny lion pawing to get free. Adi lton, 


- Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the Moors 
fo that onthe fouth fide they are black, on the other only 


tawny, they feem not to derive it from the fun. Brown. 
Where’s the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny fons? Addifon,s 


TAX, n. f: (tafe, Welfh; taxe, French ; zaxe, Dútch.] 
1. An impoft; a tribute impofed; anexcife; a tallage. 

He fays Horace, being the fon of a tax gatherer or collec- 

tor, fimells everywhere of the meannefs of his birth. ‘Dryden. 
With wars and sexes others wafte their own,. 

And houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafe. Dryden. 

The trax upon tillage was two fhillings in the pound in ara- 
ble land, and four in plantations: this tax was often levied 
in kind ores corn, and called decumæ or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Yexo, Lat.] Charge; cenfure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without fome tax 
upon himfelf and his minifters for the not executing the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets.. Clarendon. 

Jo lax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.) 
1. To load with impofts. 

Jchoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he taxed 

the land to give the moncy. 2 Kings. 

2. [7axo, Lat.] To charge; to cenfure; to accufe. It has of 
or wiih before the fault imputed, and is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

How many hath ke killed? I promifed to eat all of his 
killing. Niece, you tuv fignior Benedick too much; but 
he'll be meet with you.. Shakefp. 

I am not juítly to be taxed with any prefumption for med- 





dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine difpofal, wifeft men l 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d. Milton. 


They cannot sax others omiffions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Dec. of Piety. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interefting their gods 
in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither would he have taxed 
Milton for his choice of a fupernatural argument. Dryden. 
Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their -crimes. s Dryden. 
He call’d him back aloud, and fex’d his fear; 
And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. 
Like fome rich and mighty murderer, 
.Too great for prifon which he breaks with gold, 
Who frefher for new mifchief does appear, 
And dares the world to tex him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call 


Dryden. 


it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperttition. Dryden, 
If he taxes both of long delay, i 
My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden. 


_ This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, fince it was 
direéted to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addifon. 

Ta’xaABLe. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 
TAXA TION. 2. f. [taxation, Fr. taxatio, Lat. from tax.] 
x. The aét of loading with taxes; impoft; tax. 
The fubjeéts could taite no fwecter fruits of having a king 
than grievous taxations to fome vain purpofes; laws made ra- 


ther to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney. 
.I bring no overture of war, no ‘axation of homage; my 
words are as fuil of peace as matter. Shake/p- 
He daily fuch taxations did exact, 
As were againit the ordcr of „the ftate. Daniel. 
Various news I heard, 

Of old mifmanagements, éaxations new 3 

All neither whohHy falfe, nor wholly true. Pope. 


{candal. 
My father’s love is enough to honour; fpeak no more of 
him, you'll be whipt for taxation one of thefe days. | 
Shake/peares 
Ta’xer. n. f- [from tax.] He who taxes. 
“‘hefe rumours begot fcandal againft the king, taxing him 
for a great taxer of his people. acon. 
Tea. n. f- [a word, I fuppote, Chinefe; thé, Fr.] A Chinefe 
plant, of which the infufion has lately been much drunk in 
i.urope. 
‘he mutfes friend, fea, does our fancy aid, 


Reprefs thofe vapours which the head invade. Waller: 


One 


TAS 


One has a defign of keeping an open zza table., - Aildifon. 
Il have filled a tea pot, and received a dith of it. Addifon. 
He fwept down a dozen zea uifhes. Spefatcr. 


Wor will you encourage the common zea table ta'k. Spec. 
Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, which exudes 
by roafting: this is performed with great care before it is ex- 
pofed to fale. Arbuthnot. 
Here living zsa pot ftands; one arm held out, 

. One bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. Pope. 
The miftrcfs of the tea fthop may give half an ounce. Sw. 
The fear of being thought pedants hath teken many young 

divines off from their feverer ftudies, which they have ex- 

changed for paye in order to qualify them for fea tables. Swit. 
hen you fweep, never ftay to pick up tea fpoons. Swift. 
Jo TEACH. Uv. a. preter. and part. pail. taught, fometimes 
teached, which is now obfolete. [cacan, Sax. ] 
12 To inftruét; to inform. 
The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 


his paths. t/a. ii. 3. 
: Teach us by what means to fhun 
‘Th’ inclement feafons. Miilion. 
2. To deliver any doétrine or art, or words to be learned. 

Mofes wrote this fong, and faughr it. Deut. xxxi. 22. 

In vain they worfthip me, reaching for doétrines the com- 
mandments of men. Afat. xv. Q- 

They teach all nations what of him they learn’d. AZilton. 
3. To fhow; to exhibit fo as to imprefs upon the mind. 

He is a good divine that f.. llows his own inftrué&tions; I can 
eafier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to be one 
of the twenty to follow my own teaching. Shake/peare. 

If fome men teach wicked things, it muft be that others 


fhould practife them. South. 
4- To tell; to give intelligence. 
Flufwives arc teached, inftead of a clocke, 
How winter night pafieth by crowing of cocke. Tuffer- 


Jo Teacs. v.n. To perform the office of an inftru&tor. 
I have labour’d, 
And with no little tudy, that my teaching, 
And the ftrong courle of my authority, 


Might go one way. Shake/peare. 
wll I am too fudden bold iP 
To teach; a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shake/peare. 


The heads judge for reward, the priefts teach for hire, and 
‘the prophets divine for money. - Alfic. iii. 1r. 
TE'’'ACHABLE. adj. [from teach.] Docile; fufceptive of in- 
ftru&ion. 3 ; 
We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaffed, and teach- 
able to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts. 
Te’“ACHABLENESS. x7. /. [from teachable.] Docility; wiling- 
nefs to learn; capacity to learn. 
Te’AcCHER. z. /. (from teach.] 
I. One who teaches; an inftructor; precéptor. 
Nature is no fufficient teacher what we fhould do that may 
attain unto life everlafting. FIozker. 
I went into the temple,’ there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propofe 
What migbt improve my knowledge or their own. Afilton. 
Thefe were notions born with us; fuch as we were taught 


without the help of a teacher. South. 
Imperious with a feacher’s air, 
Boaftful he claims a right to wifdom’s chair. Blackmore. 


z. One who without regular ordination affumes the miniftry. 
Diffenting feachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. Swift. 
3- A preacher; one who is to deliver doétrine tothe people. 
or the choice of a governor more fufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches affembled themfelves.* Raleigh. 
Wolves fhall fucceed for teachers. Ailton. 
He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to preach 
to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers, and by a 
vigilant exacting from them the inftru€tion of their flocks. 


: , South. 
TEAD or tede. n. f- [teda, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. ` Not 
in ufe. 
A bufhy tead a groom did light, 
And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. Spen/fer. 


Hymen is awake, 
And long fince ready from his mafk to move, 
With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. 
Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 
TEAGUE. n.: A nameof contempt ufed for an Irifhman. 
TEAL. 2. f: [teelingh, Dutch.] A wild fowl. 

Some ferve for food tous, and fome but to feed themfelves ; 
amongft the firft fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, tea/, 
wigeon. . Carew. 

Team. n.f: [temo, the team of a carriage, Latin; zýme, 
Saxon, a yoke. ] 

3. A number of horfes or oxen drawing at once the fame car- 
riage. 

” Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 

As he his toilfome team that way did guide, 

And trought thee up in ploughman’s ftate to bide. 


Sten/er. 
N° CXLV. * 


TA V 


We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s tear, 
From the prefence of the fun, 
Following darknefs like a dream, 
INow are frolick. Shakefpeare. 
Making fuch difference betwixt wake and feep, 
As is the diff’rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heav’nly harnefs’d ream 
Begins his golden progrefs in the Eaft. Shakefpeare. 
I am in love; but a team of horfe fhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who ’ris’I love. Shakespeare. 
After the declining fun 
Had chang’d the fhadows, and their tafk was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way. 
He heav’d with more than. human force to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a riam. 
In Riff cls 


team of horfe. 
2. Any number pafling in a line. 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky. Dryden. 

TEAR. z. f. [ea in this word is pronounced se; zean, Saxon; 
taare, Danith. ] 
1. The water which violent paffion forces from the eyes. 
- She comes; and I’ll prepare 
My tear ftain’d eyes to fee her miferies. 

‘The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would’ft have me drown’d on fhore 
With tears as falt as fea, through thy unkindnefs. Shase/p. 

Cromwell, I did not think to fhed a tear 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft forc’d me. 

Let’s dry our eyes. Shake/peare. 
Years are the effects of compreffion of the moifture of the 


Roféom: 
Dryden. 


ys they may plow one acre of wheat with a 
Adortimer. 


Shake/peare. 


brain upon dilation of the fpirits. Bacon. 
She filently a gentle sear let fall. Milton. 
2. Any moifture erick ling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 
Her fragrant fow’rs, her trees with precious tears, 
Her fecond harvefts. Dryden. 


TEAR. 2./. [from the verb.] A rent; a fiffure. 

Zo TEAR. pret. tore, anciently rare; part. pafi. tern. [capan, 
Saxons tara, Swedith. T 

r. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend; to feparate by vio- 
lent pulling. 
Come feeling night, 

And with thy bloody and invifible hand 

Cancel and fear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale. Shakefpeare. 
: ‘Ihe one went out from me; ind I faid, furely he is torn 
in pieces, and I faw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 

ohn tore off lord Strutt’s fervants cloaths: now and then 
they came home naked. ; Arbuthnot. 

Amballadors fent to Carthage were like to be form to pieces 
by the populace. Arbuthnot. 

2. To laniate ; to wound with any fharp point drawn along. 
-Old with duft deform’d their hoary hair, 

The women beat their breafts, their chéeks they tare. Shak. 

Neither fhall men tear themfelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. 

3- To break by violence. 
In the midit æ rearing groan did break 

The name of Antony. p Shakefp- 

As ftorms the {fkies, and torren tear the ground, 

Thus rag’d the prince, and featter’d death around. Dryden. 

Bluth rather, that you are a flave to paffion, 
Which, like a whirlwind, ‘cars up all your virtues, 
And gives you not the leifure to confider. A. Philips. 
4- To divide violently ; to thatter. 

Is it not as exch reafon to fay, that God deftroys fatherly 
authority, when he fuffers one in poffeffion of it to have his 
government form in pieces, and fhared by his fubjeéts. Locke. 

5- To pull with violence; to drive violently. 
He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he zore his hair. Dryden. 
From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb, 

At leaft thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come ; 

Or on rough feas from their foundation torr, 

Got by the winds, and in a tempeft born. 

6. To take away by fudden violence. 
Solyman 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chriftians fore. Waller. 
The hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muft forget thee. Addifon. 
Yo TEAR. v. n., [tieren, Dutch.] To fume; to rave; to rant 
turbulently. i 

All men tranfported into outrages for fmall trivial matters, 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran fearing'mad for 
the pinching of a moufe. L’Eftrange. 

Te’arer. z. f. [from Zo tear.] He who rends or tears. 
EEAREALIING A0- [tear and fal/.] Tender; fhedding tears. 
am in 

So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin, 

Tearfalling pz dwells not in this eye. 

2 


Jer. xvi. 7. 


Dryden a 


Shake/peare. 
‘Tl s8’ARFUL. 


TAS 


TÈ’'ARFUL. adj. [tear and full.] Weeping; full of tears: 
Ts’t meet that he i 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the fea ? Shakefpeare. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the tearful fluices of defpair: 
Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. 
On Celadon her eye 
Fell searful, wetting her diforder’d cheek. 
Jo TEASE. wv. a. [ræran, S:xon.] 
x. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
2. Yo feratch cloth in order to level the nap. 
3. To torment with importunity; to vex with affiduous imper- 
tinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reafon, 
But indefatigable teafing. Butler. 
My friends always teafe me about him, becaufe he has no 
eftate. Spectator. 
After having been prefent in publick debates, he was teafed 
by his mother to inform her of what had pafied. Addijon. 
We fyfitem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 
And with remarks and comments teafe yes 
In cafe the thing before was eafy- 
Te’aser. n.f. (<xyl, Saxon; dipfacus, Lat.] A plant. 
The flower of the teafe/ hath no proper calyx, but leaves 
reprefenting the perianthium encompafiing the bottoms of the 
head: the little fowers which are produced fingly from be- 
tween the fcales, are colleéted into an head fomewhat like a 
bee-hive; thefe are fucceeded by longifh four-cornered feeds: 
the fpecies are three: one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of fingular ufe in raifing the knap upon woollen cloth. Afiller- 
TEASER. a. /. [from teafe-] Any thing that torments by in- 


ceffant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beft ad- 
vice. If you would have him come to himfelf, you muft 
take off his little tea/zr, which holds his reafon af bay. Collier. 

“Treat. 2.f. [teth, Welfb; cre, Saxon; fette, Dutch; žeton, 
French.] The dug of a beaft; anciently the pap of a woman. 
Even at thy teat thou hadft thy tyranny. Shakefpeare. 

Snows caufe a fruitful year, watering the earth better than 
rain; for the earth fucks it as out of the treat. Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, we infer, that they 
fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 

It more pleas’d my fenfe 

‘Than fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 

Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milton. 

Infants fleep, and are feldom awake but when hunger calls 


Pope. 
Thom/fon. 


Prior. 


for the fear. Locke. 
The goat, how bright amidft her fellow ftars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach’d her teat diftent 
With milk, thy early food. Prior. 


TE'CHILY. adv. [from techy. ] Peevithly ; fretfully; frowardly. 
‘Te’cHiness. z. /: [from techy.] Peevithnefs ;_ fretfulnefs. 
Te’cunicar. adj. [rexvixds; technique, Fr.] Belonging to 
arts; not in common or popular ufe. 
In technical words, or terms of art, pey refrain not from 
calling the fame fubftance fometimes the fulphur, and fome- 


times the mercury of a body. Locke. 
TE’CHY. ad. eevifh; fretful; irritable; eafily made an- 
gry; froward. 


I cannot come to Creffid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo'd to wooe, À 
As fhe is ftubborn-chafte againft all fuit. Shake/peare. 
When it did tafte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt 
it bitter, pretty fool, to fee it techy, and fall out with the 
dug. ai SEPS 
TECTO'NICK. adj. [rexlovixcs.] Pertaining to Oe ailey. 

a 


Jo TED. v. a. [ceadan, Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. 
The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found- Milton. 


ay-makers following the mowers, and cafting it abroad, 

they call redding. Mortimer. 
Prudent his fall’n heaps 
Colle&ting, cherifh’d with the tepid wreaths 

Of tedded grafs, and-the fun’s mellowing beams, 

Rivall’d with artful heats. ‘ Borie age 
Teopver, or Terher. n. f. [tudder, Dut. tindt, a rope, Iflandick. ] 
x. A rope with which a horfe is tied in the field that he may 

not paflure too wide. Tergher, Erfe. 
2. Any thing by which one is conftrained. 


We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon. 
We fhaill have them againit the wall; we know the length 
of their tedder, they cannot run far from us. Child. 


TE DEUM. n.f. An hymn of the church, fo called from 
the two firft words of the Latin. 
‘The choir 
With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 
Together fung te deum. Shakepeare. 
Te deum was fans at Saint Paul's after the victory. acon. 


TA V 


Tr’pious. adj. [tedieux, French; tedium, Latin. ] 
xr. Wearifome by continuance; troublefome ; irkfome. 
That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us of thy cle- 
mency a few words. AES XXiv. 4. 
The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 


Tedious alike. Milton, 
Pity only on frefh objects ftays, 
But with the tedious ight of woes decays. Dryden. 


2. Wearifome by prolixity. 
They unto whom we fhall feem fedious are in nowife in- 
donee by us, becaufe it is in their own hands ‘to {pare that 


abour which they are not willing to endure. FIooker. 

3. Slow. Ainf- 
Chief maftery to diffeé 

With long and tedious havock fabled knights. AAilton. 


Te’prousty. adv. [from tedrous.] In fuch a manner as to 
weary. 
TE'DIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from żedious.] 
1- Wearifomenefs by continuance. 
2. Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 
In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any thing can take 
away the tedioufnefs Of prayer, except it be brought to the 


fame meafure and form which themfelves affign. Ftooker. 
3- Prolixity ; length. 
Since brevity’s the foul of” wit, 
And tedioufne/s the limbs and outward flourifhes, 
I will be brief. Shakefpeare. 


4. Uneafinefs; t refomenefs; quality of wearying. 

In thofe very aétions whereby we are efpecially perfected 
in this life we are not able to perfift; forced we are with very 
wearinefs, and that often, to interrupt them; which #ediou/- 
nefs cannot fall into thofe operations that are in the ftate of 
blifs when our union with God is compleat. Flooker. 

More than kiffes, letters mingle fouls, 
For thus friends abfent fpeak: this eafe controuls 
The tedioufne/s of my life. 
She diftaftes them all within a while; 
And jn the fweeteft finds a tedioufne/s. 
Jo TEEM. v.n. [ceam, Saxon, offspring. ] 


Donne. 


Davies. 


xr. To bring.young. 
tt fhe muft teem, 


Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart difnaturd torment to her. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young- i j 
Have we more fons? or are we like to have? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age? 
When the rifing Spring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 
There are fundamental truths, the bafis upon which a great 
many others reft: thefe are teeming truths, rich in ftore, with 
which they furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things. Locke. 
3. Tobe full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 
We live in a nation where there is fcarce a fingle head that 
does not teem with politicks. Addi fon. 
Jo TEEM. v.a. 
1. Io bring forth; to produce. 
What’s the newelt grief? 
Each minute feemzs a new one. 
Common mother, thou 
Whole womb unmeafurable, and infinite breaft, 
Teens and feeds all. Shake/peare. 
‘The earth obey’d ; and ftrait 
Op’ ning her fertile womb, ¢cem’d at a birth 2 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton. 
The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the -earth did not 
then teem forth its increafe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. TV codward. 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by Skinner to come from 
tommen, Danifh, to draw out; to pour, The Scots retain it: 
as, teem that water out; hence Swift took this word. 
Trem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and 
fill the glafs with {mall beer. Swift. 
TE'EMFUL. adj. [ceampul, Saxon. ] 
Iı. Pregnant; prolifick. 
2. Brimful. 
Te’emer. 2. f: [fiom teem.] One that brings young. 
Te’EmMLEss.- adj. [from teem.] Unfruitful; not prolifick. 
Such wars, fuch wafte, fuch fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and fuch a teem/e/s earth. Dryden: 
TEEN. 2.f. [zinan, Saxon, to &indle; tenen, Flemifh, te vex; 
zeonan, Saxon, injuries.] Sorrow; grief. 
Arrived there 
That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 


Shake/peares 


Shakefp. 


Shake/peare. 


Ainf: 


W ould fain have fled, ne durft approachen near. Spenfer. 

Fry not in heartlefs grief and doleful reer. Spenjer. 
My heart bleeds 

To think o’ th’ teene that l have turn’d you to. Skakefp- 


Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. i 
a 


To TEEN. v.a. [from tinan, to kindle, Saxon.] To excite; 
to provoke to do a ang Spenfer. 


TEENS. n.f. [from teen for ten.] The years reckoned by the 
termination teen; as, thirteen, fourteen. 
Our author would excufe thefe youthful fcenes, 
Begotten at his entrance, in his feens 5 
Some childifh fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the mufe the more for being a boy. Granville. 


TEETH, the plural of tcoth. 

Who can open the doors of his face ? his teeth are terrible 

round about. Fob xli. 14- 
Jo TEETH. v. z. [from the noun.] To breed tecth ; to be at 
the time of dentition. 

When the fymptoms of teething appear, the gums ought 
to be relaxed by foftening ointment. Arbuthnot. 

TEGUMENT. 7. f. (tegumentum, Latin.] Cover; the outward 
part. This word is feldom ufed but in anatomy or phyfici.g. 

Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings in the fafhion of beard, 
or other hairy feguments. B: own, 

Proceed by fection, dividing the fkin, and feperating the 
feguments. LF ijeman. 

In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
green pericarpium and the hard fhell. Ray. 

Jo Ten-He. v. n. [a cant word made from the found.] To 
laugh with a loud and more infolent kind of cachinnation ; 
to titter. 

They laugh’d and teh-hbe’d with derifion, 

To fee them take your depofition. Fludibras. 

TEIL tree. n. f. (tilia, Latin.] The fame with linden or lime 
tree : which fee. _ i 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubftance in them when 
they caft their leaves. dja. vi. 13. 

Teint. 2. f. [teinte, French.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 

Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imita- 
ted by the moft brilliant colours, becaufe the different teints 
are fimply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryd. 

TE'LARY. adj. [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 

The piétures of se/ary {piders, and their pofition in the 
web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon ; 
although we fhall commonly find it downward, and their 
heads refpecéting the center. Brown. 

TE’LESCOPE. n. f. [tele/cope, Fr. rixaG@ and oxoriw.] A 
long glafs by which diftant objects are viewed. 

‘The te/efcope difcovers to us diftant wonders in the hea- 
vens, and fhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy fpots, 
ina very dark fky, to be a collection of little ftars. Fatts. 

Tevresco’picar. adj. [from ftelefecpe.] Belonging to a tele- 
{cope ; feeing at a diftance. 

To TELL. v. a. preterite and part. paff. told. [vellan, Saxon; 
taelen, tellen, Dutch; talen, Danith.] 

xs To utter; to exprefs; to fpeak. 

I will not eat till I have f/d mine errand. Gen. xxiv. 33- 

Thy meflage which might elfe in felling wound, 

And in performing end us. Afilten. 

2. To relate; torehearfe; to fpeak. £ 

I will declare what wife men have fold from their fathers, 
and have not hid. b xv. 15- 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the in- 
terpretation, he worfhipped. “Judg. vii. 13- 

He longer will delay to hear thce tel? 
His generation. Adi ltsn. 
You muft know; but break, O break my heart, 

Before I re// my fatal ftory out, 

‘Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wife ! 

The reft are vanifbed, none repafs'd the gate, 

And not a man appears to tel? their fate. 

3- To teach; to inform. 

He gently afk’d whcre all the people be, 
Which in that ftately building wont to dwell, 
Who anfwer’d him full foft, he could not fcé/. 

-I to/d him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk’d him pardon. 

Tellme now, what lady is the fame, 

To whom you fworc a fecret pilgrimage, 
That you to day promis’d to te// me of. Shake/peare. 
The fourth part of a fhekel of filver will I give to the man 
of God to ¢fe// us our way. 1 Sarn. ix. 8. 
Saint Paul ¢elieth us, we muft needs be fubject not only 
for fear, but alfo for confcience fake. Bifkop Sarderfon, 

Teil me how may I know him, how adorc. Adilton. 

4. Todifcover; to betray. 

They will te// it to the inhabitants. 

s. Tocount; to number. 

Here lies the learned Savile’s hcir, 

So early wife, and latting fair ; 
‘That none, except her years they tol, ; 
Thought hera child, or thought her old. iF aller. 
Numerous fails the feartul only ¢e//; 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can reff twenty before he has any idea of sci 
TCAE. 


Pricr. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 
Shukefpeare. 


Num. xiv. 14. 


She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though fhe has ¢o’d them ten times o'er. 


TAK 


6. To make excufes. A low word. 
Tufh, never se// me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe, 
As if the ftrings were thine, fhould’it know of this. Shak. 
Zo TELL. v. n- e 
t. To give an account ; to make report. 

I will compafs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publifii 
with the voice of thankfgiving, ard frei/ of all thy wondrous 
works. L*fal. xxvi. 7., 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures fe//, 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here? 

2. Zo TELL om. “Lo inform of. A doubtful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid- 
ings to Gath, faying, left they fhould zelf on us, faying, fo 
did David. 1 Sz. xxvii. It. 

TELLTALE. n. f- [tell and tale.] One who gives malicious in- 
formation ; one who carries officious intelligence. 
You {peak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 

‘That is no fearing fre//ta/e. 

What fhall thefe papers lie like re//ra/es here ? 
Let not the heav’ns hear thefe te/.tv/e women 


ATi/to,. 


Shake/peare. 
Shakef. 


Rail on the Lord's anointed. Shake/peare. 
Tis done; reportdifplays her tel/tale wings, 
And to cach ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 
And to the telltale fun defcry 
Our conceal'd folemnity. Ailton. 


Eurydice and he are prifoners here, 

But will not long be fo: this telltale ghoft 

Perhaps will clear them both. 

A telltale out of {chool 

Is of all wits the greareift fool. 

TE'LLER. a. /. [from te:/.] 

T. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there are 
four in number: ‘their bufinefs is to receive all monies due to 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith: they alfo pay all perfons any moncy payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re- 
ccipt: they alfo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver the lord treafurer. Cewel. 

TemMera/‘rious. adj. [temeraire, Fr. temerarius, Lat.] 

1. Rafh; heady. 

Refolution without forefight is but a temerarious folly; and 
the confequences of things are the firft point to be taken into 
confidecration. L’Efrrange. 

2. Carelefs; heedlefs. 

Should he find upon one fingle fheet of parchment, gn 
oration written full of profound fenfe, adorned with elegant 
phrafe, the wit of man could not perfuade him that this was 
done by the ¢.22zera: ious dafhes of an ungu:ded pen. Rav. 

Teme rity. n. f- (temeritas, Latin.] Rafhnefs; unreafonable 
contempt of danger. 

T he figures are bold even to femeriry. 
To TEMPER. v.a. [tempero, Lat. tempercr, Fr.] 
1. To mix @ as that one part qualifies the other. 
1 fhall temper fo 

Juftice with mercy, as may illuftrate moft 

‘hem fully fatisfy’d, and TI hee appeafe. 

2. To compound; to form by mixture. 

If you could find out but a man 

‘To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo fhould upon rece.pt thereof 

Soon fleepin quiet. 

3- Tomingle. 

Prepare the fixth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. Ige 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
matter of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af- 


Dryden and Lee. 
Swift. 


C:wleye 
Aliiton,. 


Sha kefy carr. 


fairs with kind queftions relating to them{f{elves. Addifon, 
4. To beat together to a proper confiftence. 
Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englifhmen. Shake/peare. 


The potter tempering foft earth, fafhioncth every vefiel with 
much labour. st ifd. xv. F. 
5. To accommodate; to modify. 
Thy fuflenance ferving to the appetite of the eater, tem- 
pered itfelt to every man’s liking. Wid. xvi. 27. 
“I hefe fofe fires with kindly heat 
Of various influcnde foment and warm, 
Temp-r or nourifh. ; Adilion. 
6. To foften; to mollify; to affuage; to footh; to calm. 
Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to femper 
their warlike courages with fweet delights of learning and 
{ciences: fo that as much as the one excelled in arms, the 


other exceeded in knowledge. Spenfer. 
With this fhe wonts to temper angry Jove, 
WVhen all the gods he threats with thund’ring dart. Spen/fer. 
Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. Shak: /peare. 


Woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you. Orway: 
=. Yo 
7 


7» To form metals toa proper degree of hardnefs. 
he fword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temper’d fo, that neither keen 
‘Nor folid might refift that edge. A Lon. 
In the tempering of ftecl, by holding it but a minute cr 
two longer or Jeffer in the other competent heat, gives it very 


differing tempers as to brittlenefs or toughnefs. oyle. 
Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear ; 
Red‘ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around, 
The temper’d metals clafh, and yield afilver found. Dryd. 


8. To govern. A latinifm. 
Vith which the damned ghofts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth. Fiubberd’s Tale. 
TE'MPER. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 


Nothing better proveth’ the excellency of this foil and žem- 


per than the abundant growing of the pa'm trees. Raleigh. 
Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contraricties. rbuthbnot. 


2. Middle courfe; mean or medium. 

If the eftates of fome bifhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the prefent clergy’s wifhes reach no further than 
that fome reafonable temper had been ufed inftead of paring 
them fo quick. Swift. 

3. Conftitution of body. ; 

This body would be increafed daily, being fupplied from 
above and Gekes and having done growing, it would be- 
come more dry by degrecs, and of a temper of greater confif- 


tency and firmnefs. Burnet. 
4. Difpofition of mind. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d, 
W itbout wrath or reviling- Ailton. 


‘This will keep their thoughts ea 
per wherein the mind is capable o 
tions. 
5. Conftitutional frame of mind. 
‘The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a hot temper 


and free, the only žem- 
receiving new informa- 
Locke. 


leaps o’er a cold decree. Shakefpeare. 
Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. Shake/peare. 


6. Calmnefs of mind; moderation. 
Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers, fathers, _ 
And without perturbation hear me fpeak. Benj. Fobnfon. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rife. P ope. 
7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as to hard- 
necfs. 
Here draw I 
A fword, whofe temper I intend to ftain 
With the beft blood that I can meet withal. 
Ithuriel with his fpear 
Tcuch’d lightly; for no falfhood can endure 
Touch of cceleftial semper, but returns 
Of force to its own likenefs : up he ftarts, 
Difcover’d and furpriz2’d. Ailton. 
hefe needles fhould have a due temper; for if they are 
too foft, the force exerted to carry them through the flefh 
will bend them ; if they are too brittle they fnap. Sharp. 
TEMPERAMENT. n.f [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, Fr.] 
x. Conftitution; ftate with refpe& to the predominance of any 
uality- | 
a Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
prefent temperanient of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. s 
2. Medium; due mixture of oppofites. 
The common law has wafted and wrought out .thofe dif- 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft ftate and zerr- 
perament. _ Hale: 
TEMPERAME’NTAL adj. [from temperament.] Conftitutional. 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of preva- 
Jent humours; that may be collected from fpots in our nails, 
we concede. . Brown. 
Intelle&tual reprefentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental relifh or difguft. Glanville. 
‘Te’MPERANCE. n. f. [temperantia, Lat.] 
x. Moderation; oppofed tm gluttony and drunkernefs. 
Well obferve 
The rule of not too much ; by femperance taught 
Jn what thou eat’ft and drink ft ; feeking from thence _ 
Due nourifhmentr, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 


Shakefpeare. 


envy, gives indolence of body and tranquillity of mind; 

the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temple- 
Make temperance thy companion ; fo fhall health 

Sit on thy brow. Dodfrey. 


2. Patience; calmnefs $ fedatenefs ; moderation of paffion. 
His fenfelefs fpeech and doted ignorance, 
When as the noble prince had marked well; 


He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. Sp nfer. 


Locke.. 


rar 


What, are you chaf’d ? 
Atk God for temp’rance, that’s th’ appliance only 
W hich your difeafe requires. Shake/peare. 
Te’mMPERATE. adj. [temperatus, Lat.) 
2. Not excefflive ; moderate in degree of any quality. 
Ufe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate heats that 
digeft and mature; Wherein we mean femperate, according to 


the nature of the ci ss 3; for that may be temperate to fruits 


and liquors which will not work at all upon metals. Bacon. 
His fleep 
Wes airy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 
And temp’rate vapours bland. Alton, 
2. Moderate in meat and drink. 
I advifed him to be temperate in eating and drinking. /¥i/em. 
3., Frec from ardent paffion. 
So hot a {peed with fuch advice difpos’d ; 
Such temp’rate order in fo fierce a courfe 
Doth want example. Shak: /peare. 


She’s not froward, but modeft as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn.. Shake/prare. 
From fempexate say piston 2 we are unready to put in exccu- 
tion the fuggeftions of reafon. Brown. 
‘TE/MPERATELY. adv. [from temperate.] 
Iı. Moderately; not exceffively. 
By winds that temperately blow, 


‘The bark fhould pafs fecure and flow. Addifon.- 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paffion. 
emp rately proteed to what you would 
‘Thus violently redrefs. ` Shakefpeare. 


3. Without gluttony or luxury. 

od efteems it a part of his fervice if we eat or drink; 

fo it be temperately, and as may beft preferve health. Taylor. 

‘Te/MPERATENESS. 2. /. [from temperate.] 
1. Freedom from excefies ; mediocrity. 

2. Calmnefs ; coolnefs of mind. 
Langley’s mi!d temperatene/s, 
Did tend unto a calmer quietnefs. Daniel. 


‘Te’MPERATURE. n.f. [temperatura, tempers, Latin; tempera- 
ture, French. ] 


x. Conftitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 
It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbot. 
Birds that change countries at certain feafons, if they come 
earlier, fhew the temperature of weather. Bacon. 
Memory depends upon the confiftence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watts. 
2. Mediocrity; due balance of contraricties, 
As the world’s fun doth effects beget 
Diff’rent, in divers places ev’ry day ; 
Here Autumn’s temperature, there Summer’s heat, 
Here flow’ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Dewies. 
If, inftead of this variation, of heat, we fuppofe an equa- 
lity, or conftant temperature of it tefore the deluge, the cafe 
would be much altered. Woodward. 
3- Moderation; freedom from predominant paffion. 
In that proud port which her fo goodly graceth, 
Moit goodly temperature you may defcry. Spenfer. 


‘TE’MPERED. adj. [from temper.] ifpofed with regard to the 
paffions. 


When was my lord fo much ungently tempered, 
"To ftop his ears againft admonifhment Shake/peare. 
TEMPES 


- n. f- [tempeffe, Fr. tempeftas, Lat.] 
x. The utmoft violence of the wind; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encreafe of its force 
feems to be, a breeze; a gale; a guft; a ftorm; a tempeft. 

I have feen tempes, when the {colding winds 


Have riv`d the knotty oaks. Shake/peare. 

Some have been driven by tempcff to the fouth. Abbot. 
- What at firft was call’d a guft, the fame 

Hath now a ftorm’s, anon a fempe/?’s name. Donne. 


We, caught in a fiery rempeft, fhall be hurl’d 
Each on his rock transfix’d. 
With clouds and ftorms 
Around thee thrown, tempeff ocer tempc/? roll’d, 
Thou humbleft nature with thy northern blaft. 
2. Any tumult; commotion ; perturbation. 
The tempefi in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe, 
Save what beats there. 
Yo TEMPEST. v.a. 
tempeft, 


Milton. 


Lhomfon. 


Shake/peare. 
[from the noun.] To difturb as by a 


. Part huge of bulk, 
W allowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Zempe/? the ocean. 


Ad: lton. 
. Leviathan, in dreadful fport, 
Lempef? the loofen’d brine. Thomfon. 


TE'MPEST-BEATEN. wv. a. [temp and Seat.] Shattered with 
{torms. 


In the calm harbour of her gentle breaft, 
My tempe/?-beaten foul may fafely reft. - Drydens 
Ee MTE- ae aij, [tempe and feff.] Driven about by 
orms. 


2 . Though 


TEM 


Though his bark cannot be loft, 
Yer it Mal be tremfefl-tojt. Shakefpeare. 
‘teaipesrirvitry. 2. f. [tempcfivus, Lat.] Sea2fonablenets. 
Since their difperfion the conftitutions of countries admit 
nor fuch teszpeffrvity of harveft. . Brewn’s Vulgar Errours. 
TEMPESTUOUS. adj. [tempefnexux, Fr. from tempcft.] Stormy ; 
turbulent. 
Fempefuous fortune hath fpent all her fpightr, 


And thriil ng forrow thrown his utmoft dart. Spenfer. 

Which of them rifing with the fun or falling 

Should prove tempefiuous. Adilton. 
Her looks g ow black as a tempe/fuous wind, 

Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryden. 


Pompey, when difluaded from embarking becaufe the wea- 
ther was fempefiucus, replied, My voyage is neceflary, my 
life is not fo. Collier. 

Te'’MPLAR. 2. /: [from the Temple, an houfe near the Thames, 
anciently belonging to the knights femplars, originally from 
the temple of Jerufalem.}] A itudent in the law. 

W its and fesnplars ev’ fentence raife, 

And wonder with a foolifh face of praife. Pope. 

TEMPLE. 2. f: [temple, Fr. templum, Lat.) 

x. A place appropriated to acts of rcligion. 

T he honour’d gods 

Throng our large temples with the fhews of peace. Shakefp- 

Here we have no temple but the wood, no afilembly but 
hornbeafts. Shakejpeare. 

Mott facrilegious murther hath broke ope 

"The lord's anointed temple, and ftole thence 


The life o’ th’ building. Shakefpeare. 
This gucft of Summer, 
The zemple haunting martlet. Shakefpeare. 


2. [Zempora, Latin.] The upper part of the fides of the head 
where the pul(c is felt. 
Her funny locks 


Hang on her zem’les like a golden fleece. Shakefp: 
Wee may apply intercipients of maftich upon the ‘temples ; 
frontals alfo may be applied. : ijeman. 
To procure fleep, he ufes the fcratching of the temples and 
cars; that even miollifics wild beafts. Arbuthnot. 

5 The weapon enter’d clofe above his ear, 


Cold through his temples glides the whizzing fpear. Pope. 
TEeE'’MPLEET. 2.f/. A piece of timber in a building. _ 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
windows, or templets under girders, lay them in loom. Adoxon. 
TEMPORAL. adj. [temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin. ] 
x. Meafured by time; not eternal. 
As there they fuftain temporal life, fo here they would learn 
to make provifion for cternal. fdooker. 
2. Secular; not ecclefiaftical.. 
This fceptre fhews the force of temporal power, 
The attributc to awe and majefty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread of kings. Shake/p- 
All the tempcrallands, which men devout 
n teftament have given tọ the church, 


ould they ftrip from us. Shakefpeare. 
All temporal power hath been wrefted from the clergy,. and 
much of their ecclefiaftjck. Swift. 


3- Not fpiritual. : ; i 
Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it contradiéts the ends of God, or when it is prin- 
cipally intended: for fometimes a temporal end is part of our 
duty ; and fuch are all the actions of our calling. Taylor. 
Our petitions to God with regard to temporals, mutt be 
that medium of convenience proportioned to the feveral con- 
ditions of life. Rogers. 
4. (Temporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of the 

ead. 

á Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are the 


moft effectual remedies for a phrenfy. Arbuthnot. 
TEMPORA'LITY. } 7. f. [¢emeoralité, Fr. from temporal.] Se- 
"la’MrORALS. cular poffeffions; not ccclefiaftick rights. 


Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bifhops have had 
annexed to their fees by the kines and ethers from time to 
time, as they are barons and lords of the parliament. Cowe/. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances is cafual, as tbe 
temporalities of vacant bifhopricks, the profits that grow by 
the tenures of lands. l À Bacon. 

TR MPORALLY.. adu. [from ftemporal.] With refpeĉ&t to this 
life. n 

Sinners who are in fuch a femporally happy condition, owe 

it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. South. 
Te'mPoRALty. 2. f: [from temporal. ] 
1. The laity; fccular people. 

The pope fucked out ineftimable fums of money, to the 

intolerable grievance of clergy and temporalty. Abbot. 
2. Secular poficffians. l : 

The king yielded up the point, referving the ceremony of 
homage from the bifhops, in refpect of the iii E Po 
himfeif. life. 

TEMPORA‘NEOUS. adj. [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Dic. 
TE MPORARINÉSS. [from temporary.] The ftate of being tem- 
porary ; not perpetuity. 

Ne CxXLYV. 
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Te’mMPORARY. ad. [tempus, Lat.] Lafting only for a limited 


time. 
Thefe temporary truccs were foon made and foon broken $ 
he defired a ftraiter amity. Bacon. 


The republick threatened with danger, appointed a rem- 
porary dictator, who, when the danger was over, retired 
again into the community. Addifon. 

To 'e’MPoRIZE. V. n. len maa Fr. tempus, Lat.] 
1. Yo delay; to procraftinate. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 

quake for this fhortly. 
I look for an earthquake too then. 
Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shakefp. 
The earl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s concourfe, 
in which cafe he would have zemporized, refolved to give the 
king battle. Bacon. 
2. “Lo comply with the times or occafions. 
‘They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs muft temporize. : Daniel. 
3. Io nie A : this is improper. 
The dauphin is too wilful oppofite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties : 
He flatly fays, hell not lay down his arms. Shake/p. 
TEMPORVZER. 7. f> [temporifeur, Fr. from temporize.] One 
that complies with times or occafions ; a trimmer. 








I pronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that 
Canft with thine eyes at once fee good and evil, 
Inclining to them both. Shakefpeare. 
TEMSE BREAD. n. f- temfen, Dutch; tamifer, Fr. tame- 


"TEMSED BREAD. Jare, Italian, a fieve.] Bread made of lower 
better fifted than common. 


To Temper. V. a. [tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 
1. To follicit to ill; to incite by prefenting fome pleafure or 
advantage to the mind ; to entice. 
"Tis not the king that fends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tempts him to this harfh extremity. Shake/p. 
ou éver gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 


‘To die before you pleafe. Shake/peare. 
Come together, that Satan tempt you not. x Corinthians. 
He that hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is quickly tempt- 
ed and overcome in fma]l things. Bifhop Taylor. 
Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz’d, which to behold 
Might sempr alone. AG iton. 
The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he cannot 
deftroy fo, his power is at an end. South. 


O wretched maid ! 
W hofe roving fancy would refolve the fame 
With him, who next fhould tempt her eafy fame. Prior. 
2. To provoke. 

j I’m much too vent’rous 

n tempting of your patience. Shake/peare. 

P á E With-hold ve 

‘Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair : 
For, though your violence fhou’d leave *em bare 


OF gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden. 
3. It is fomectimes ufed without any notion of evil; -tọ follicit ; 
to draw. ? 


Still his ftrength conceal’d 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Ailton. 
The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
4. To try; to attempt. 
his from the vulgar branches muft be torn, 
_. And to fair Proferpirie the prefent born, ' 
Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether fkies. Dryden. 
TEMPTATION. z. /. [tentation, Fr. from tempt.) 
1. The actof tempting; follicitationto ill; enticement. - 
All temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Ailton. 
2. The ftate of being tenapeed. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, prayer is the thread to bring you 
out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 

3. Thbat which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill. 

Set adcep glafs of rhenifh wine on the contrary cafket 5 

for if the devjl be within, and that temptation without, he 


will choofe it. Shake/peare. 
Dare to be great without a guilty crown 5 
View it, and lay the bright.témpration down : ; 
"Tis bafe to feize on all. : Dryden. 


TE'MPTABLE. adj. [from tempt.] Liable to temptation; ob- 
noxious to bad influence. 
If the parliament were as temptable as any other affembly, 
the managers muft fail for want of tools to work with. Swift. 
TEMPER. ree [from tempt.] 
rt. One who follicits to ill; an enticer. ; 
Thefe women are fhrewd tempters with their tongues. 


Shake/peares 
Is this het fault or mine? 
‘The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft? 
Wot fhe ; nor doth fhe tempt. Shake/peare. 
26 F hofe 
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‘Thofe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want 


¥Yempters to urge them on. Tillotfon. 
My work is done: 
She’s now the fesnpter to enfnare his heart. Dryden. 


2. The infernal follicitor to evil. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulnefs 
of the tempter, difcourage us. Flammond. 
Foretold what would come to pafs, - 
When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulf from hell. Milton. 
To this high mountain’s top the żempter brought 
Our Saviour. _ Milton. 

‘Te’MULENCY. n. f> [temulentia, Lat.] Inebriation; intoxica- 
tion by liquor. à ; 3 

Te’MuULENT. adj. [temulentus, Lat.] Inebriated ; intoxicated 
as with ftrong liquors. ; 

TEN. adj. [cyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch.] The decimal number ; 
twice five; the number by which we multiply numbers into 
new denominations. 

Thou fhalt have more 
"Than two tens to a fcore. Shakefpeare. 
Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, long, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariftotle obferved, 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration unto 


ten. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
With twice ten fail I crofs’d the Phrygian fea, 


Scarce feven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 
“‘There’s a proud mod in merit, 
Averfe from begging; and refolv’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it afks. Dryden. 
From the foft lyre, 
Sweet flute, and fen ftring’d inftrument, require 
Sounds of delight. Priar. 


Although Englifh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 

nine in ten owing to affectation. Swift. 

‘Te’NABLE. adj. (tenable, French.] Such as may be maintain- 
. ed againft oppofition ; fuch as may be held againft attacks. 

he town was ftrong of itfelf, and wanted no induftry to 

fortify and make it tenable. Bacon. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put it intoa 
tenable condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks: the 
atheift has not found his poft tenable, and is therefore retired 
into deifm. Addi fon. 

Tena‘cious. adj. [tenax, Lat.] - 
x. Grafping hard ; inclined to hold faft; not willing to let go, 
with of before the thing held. 

A refolute tenacious adherence to well chofen principles, 
makes the face of a governor fhine in the eyes of thofe that 
fee his actions. South. 

riping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, — 

W ou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul’d, 

Shou’d give the prifes they had gain’d. ; Dryden. 

You reign abfolute over the hearts of aftubborn and free- 


born people, tenacious to madnefs of their liberty. Dryden. 
True love’s a mifer; fo tenacious gro = 
He weighs to the leaft grain of what’s his own. Dryden. 


Men are tenacious of the opinions that ‘firft poffefs them. 


Locke.’ 


He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 

that of others. Arbuthnot. 
2. Retentive. 

The memory in fome is very tenacious 3; but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are {truck deepeft, and in minds the moft retentive. Locke. 

3. [Tenace, French.] Having parts difpofed to adhere to each 
other ; cohcfive. 2 

Three equal round veffels filled, the one with water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ftirred alike to give them a vortical motion; the pitch by its 
tenacity will loofe’ its motion quickly, the oil being lefs tena- 
cious will keep it longer, and the water being lefs tenacious 

will keep it longeft, but yet will lofe it in a fhort time. Newt. 

. Niggardly ; clofe-fifted ; meanly parcimonious. 4infworth. 
ENA’CIOUSLY. adv. [ftom tenacious.) With difpofition to 
hold faft. : 

‘Some things our juvenile reafons tenacioufly adhere to, 
which yet our maturer judgments difallow of. Glanville. 

Tena‘’ciousness. 2. fJ- [from ‘tenacious.] CUnwillingnefs to 
quit, refign, or let go. 
Tena/’city. n. f- [tenacitas, tenacité, Fr. tenax, Latin.] Vif- 
cofity; glutinoufnefs ; adhefion of one part to another. 
many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them aslarge as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
-the fun and fixed ftars, yet thefe and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another till they all refted among themfelves. Newton. 

Subftances, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

TENANCY. 7. f. eare, old French ; zenentia, law Latin; 
from tenant. | emporary poffefiion of what belongs to an- 
other. 

This duke becomes feized of favour by defcent, though 
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the condition of that eftate be commonly no more than a 
tenancy at will. Iotti. 
TENANT. xz. /- [tenant, French.] 
I. One that holds of another; one that on certain conditions 
has temporary pofleffion and ufe of that which is in reality the 
property of another: correlative to landlord. 
I have been your tenant, 


And your father’s tenant, thefe fourfcore years. Shake/p. 
Such is the mould that the bleft tenant feeds 

On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. WY aller. 

Jupiter had a farm long for wantof a tenant. L’E/irange. 


His cheerful tenants blefs their yearly toil, 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil. Pope. 
The tenants of a manor fall into the fentiments of their 
lord. Watts. 


The father is a tyrant over flaves and beggars, whom he 
calls his zenants. 


Swci? 
2. One who refides in any place. 
The bear, rough tenant of thefe fhades. Lhomfor. 


Jo TE'NANT. Uv. a. 
conditions. 

Sir Roger’s eftate is tenanted by perfons who have ferved 
him or his anceftors. Addifon. 

TE’NANTABLE. adj. [from tenant.] Such as may bc held by 
a tenant. 

The ruins that time, ficknefs, or melancholy fhall bring, 
muft be made up at your coft; for that thing a hufband is 
but tenant for life in what he holds, and is bound to leave 
the place temantable to the next that fhall take it. Suckling. 

That the foul may not be too much incommoded in her 
houfe of clay, fuch neceffaries are fecured to the body as may 
keep it in tenantab/e repair. Decay of Piety. 

TENANTLESS. adj. [from tenant.] Unoccupied; unpoffeffed. 
O thou, that doft inhabit in my breaft, 

Leave not the manfion fo long tenantkefs ; 

Left growing ruinous the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was. 

‘TENANT-sAw. 2. f. 
See TENON. 
Tencn. 2. f. [vince], Saxon; tinca, Lat.] A pond faith. 

Having ftored a very great pond with carps, fench, and 
other pond fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, this pair of 
tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. Hale. 

Jo TEND. v. a. [contracted from attend.) 
X. Fide watch; to guard; to accompany as an affiftant or de- 
ender. 


Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 


{from the noun.] To hold on certain 


Shakefpeare. 
[corrupted, I fuppofe, from fenori-faw.} 


The filver fcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenfer. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. © Shak. 
Him lord pronounc’d ; and O ! indignity 

Subjected to his fervice angels wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

T heir earthy charge. Ailton. 


He led a rural life, and had command 
O’er all the fhepherds, who about thofe vales 
Yended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee. 
‘There is a pleafure in that fimplicity, in beholding princes 


inii 8 their flocks. Pope. 
ur humble province is to tend the fair ; 
‘To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Wor tet th’ imprifon’d effences exhale. Pope. 
Cic'ly had wont his heart ; 
Cicly, the weftern lafs, that tends the kee. Gay. 
2. To attend ; to accompany. 
Defpair 
Lended the fick, buficft from couch to couch. AA iton. 
: Thofe with whom I now converfe, - 
Without a tear will tend my herfe. Swift. 
3- To be attentive to. 
Unfuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. Milton. 


To TEND. v. n. [tendo, Lat.] 
I. To move towards a certain point or place. 
They had a view of the princefs ata mafk, having over- 


heard two gentlemen tending towards that fight. WF otton. 
‘To thefe abodes our fleet Apollo fends : 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither sends. Dryden. 


2. [Zendre, French.] To be direéted to any end or purpofe; 
to aim at. 
Admiration feiz’d 

All heav’n, what this might mean and whither fend. Milt. 

Factions gain their power by pretending common fafety, 
and tending towards it in the direéteft courfe. Tempie. 

The laws of our religion tend ta the univerfal happinefs of 
mankind. Lrilotfon. 

3. To contribute. 

Many times that which we afk would, if it fhould be 
granted, be worfe for us, and perhaps tend to our deftruc- 
tion; and then God by denying the particular matter of our 
prayers, doth grant the gencral matter of them. Hammond. 

4. [From attend.] To wait; to expeét. Ontof ufe, 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 


Th’ affociates ted. Shakefpeare. 


5. To 
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g- To attend ; to wait as dependants or fervants. 
She deferves a lord, 
‘That twenty fuch rude boys might rend upon, 


And call her hourly miftrefs. Shakefpeare. 
ive him fending, 
He brings great news. $ Shakefpeare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous kalsam 


That tend upon my father. hbakejfpeare. 

6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 
: Threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! Shake/p. 
TENDANCE. 2. f. [from tend. ] 
zx. Attendance; ftate of expectation. 
Unhappy wight born to difaftrous end, 

‘That doth his life in fo long tendance fpend. Spen/fer. 

2. Perfon; attendant. Out of ufe. 
His lobbies fill with tendance, 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear. Shake/peare. 

3- Attendance ; actof waiting. 
She purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendance, to 

O’ercome you with her fhew. Shake/peare. 
4. Care; act of tending. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon, amongft my brethren mortal, 

Mutt give my tendance to. Shake/peare. 

‘They at her coming {prung, 
And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. Milton. 


ý CE. 
TENDENCE- la. f. [from tend.] 
x. Dire&tion or courfe towards any place or object. 
It is not much bufinefs that diftraéts any man; but the 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Taylor. 
Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, have 
a more particular tendency to the good of their country than 
any other compofitions. ‘ddifon. 
e may acquaint ourfelves with the powers and properties, 
the tendencies and inclinations of body and fpirit. iFatts. 
All of them are innocent, and moft of them had a moral 
tendency, to foften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance fome vice or folly. Swift. 
2. Dire@ion or courfe toward any inference or refult 5° drift. 
Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like motes 


in the fun, their tendencies are little noticed. Locke. 
TENDER. adj. [tendre, French.] 
1. Soft; eafily impreffed or injured. 
‘The earth brought forth the tender grafs. Ailton. 
From each tender ftalk fhe gathers. Milton. 
2. Senfible ; eafily pained ; foon fore. 
Unneath may fhe endure the flinty ftreet, 
To tread them with her fender feeling feet. Shakefp. 


Leah was tender eyed, but Rachael was well-favoured. 
Gen. xxix. 17. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our faces ; 
but by being lefs expofed to the air, they become lefs able to 
endure it. L’ Eftrange. 

‘The face when we are born is no lefs tender than any other 
part of the body: it is ufe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the cold. Locke. 

3. Effeminate; emafculate ; delicate. r! 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a 
warlike nation, and devifed to bring. them to a more peace- 
able life, inftead of their fhort warlike coat he clothed them 
in long garments like women, and inftead of their warlike 
mufick appointed to them certain lafcivious lays, by which 
their minds were fo mollified and abated, that they forgot 
their former fiercenefs, and became moft tender and effemi- 


nate. Spenfer. 
4. Exciting kind concern. 
I love Valentine ; 
His life’s as tender to me as my foul. Shake/p. 


5. Compaffionate; anxious for another’s good: 

The tender kindnefs of the church it well befeemeth to 
help the weaker fort, although fome few of the perfecter and 
ftronger be for a time difpleafed. Hooker. 

his not miftruft but zender love injoins. Milton. 

Be tender hearted and compafiionate toward thofe in want, 
and ready to believe them. Trllotfon. 

6. Sufceptible of foft paffions. 
Your tears a heart of flint 

Might tender make, yet nought 

Herein they will prevail. 

7. Amorous ; lafcivious. 
What mad lover ever aF es 

To gain a foft and gentle bride ? 

Or for a lady tender hearted, 

In purling ftreams or hemp departed ? 

8. Expreffive of the fofter paffions. 
g. Careful not to hurt, with of. 

The civil authority fhould be tender of the honour of God 

and reiigion. Lillotfon. 


Spenfer. 


ddudibras. 
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As I have been tender of every particular perfons reputa- 

tion, fo I have taken care not to give offence. Addi fon. 
ro. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature fhall not give 

‘Thee o’er to harfhnefs; her eyes are fierce, but thine 


Do comfort and not burn. Shakefpeare. 
You, that are thus fo rexzder o’er his follies, 
Will never do him good. Shake/fpeare. 


II. Apt to give pain 

In things that are tender and unpleafing, break the ice by 
fome whofe words are of lefs weight, and reterve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. Bacon. 

I2. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother fhould not 

fell him. StLakefpearc. 
To TENDER. V. a. (tendre, French.]- 
I. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe acceptance. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profeffed with greater ftomach 
ee that fuch a difcipline was little better than 
popifh tyranny, difguifed and tendered unto them. FIookers 

I crave no more than what your highne(fS offer’d ; 
Nor will you tender lefs. Shate/peare. 
All conditions, all minds, texder down 

‘Their fervice to lord Timon. 

Owe not all creatures by juft right to thee 

Duty and fervice, not to ftay till bid, 

But tender all their pow’r ? 

2. To hold; to efteem. ; 
Tender yourfelf more dearly ; 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 

W ringing it thus, you’ll tender me a fool. 

2. lea the adjective. To regard with kindnefs. 
ufe. 
I thank you, madam, that you fender her: 
Poor gentlewoman, my mafter wrongs her much. Shake/p. 
TENDER. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Offer; propofal to acceptance. 
Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 


Shakepeare. 


Ailton. 


Shake.p. 
Not in 


‘To anfwer ‘I'll not wed. Shaks/pearé. 
‘Think yourfelf a baby; 

‘That you have ta’en his tenders for true pay, 

Which are not fterling. Shakefpeart 

‘The earl accepted the tenders of my fervice. ryder. 


To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the gofpel to all. South. 
Our tenders of duty every now and then mifcarry. Addifon. 
2. [From the adjective.] Regard ; kind concern. 
‘Thou haft fhew'd thou mak’ft fome tender of my life, 
In this fair refcue thou haft brought to me. Shake/p. 
T E/NDER-HEART ED. adj. [tender and beart.) Of a foft com- 
paMionate difpofition. 
T &’nDERLING. 2. f. [from tender.] 
xr. The farft horns of a deer. 
2. A fondling; one who is made foft by too much kindnefs. 
Ter’NDERLY. adv. [from tender.] Ina tender manner; mildly; 
gently; foftly; kindly ; without harfhnefs. 
Lenderly apply to her 


Some remedies for life. Shakef/peare. 
She embrac’d him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept. Milton. 


They are the moft perfeét pieces of Ovid, and the ftyle 
tenderly paffionate and courtly. Pref. to Ovid. , 
Marcus with blufhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus frenderly reproves. 
TENDERNESS. 7. /. [tenmdreffe, Fr. from tender.] 
1. The ftate of being tender; fufceptibility of impreffions. 
Pied cattle are fpotted in their tongues, the fenderne/s of 
the part receiving more eafily alterations than other parts of 
the filefh. Bacon. 
The difference of the mufcular flefh depends upon the 
hardnefs, tenderne/s, moifture, or drinefs of the fibres. 
Arbuthnot. 


Pope. 


2. State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. 

A quicknefs and tenderne/s of fight could not endure bright 
fun-fhine. ocke. 

Any zealous for his country, muft conquer that tenderne/s 
and delicacy which may make him afraid of being fpoken ill 
of. Addifon. 

There are examples of wounded perfons, that have roared 
for anguifh at the difcharge of ordnance, though at a great 
diftance ; what infupportable torture then fhould we be under 
upon a like concuffion in the air, when all the whole body 


would have the tenderne/s of a wound. Bentley. 
3. Sufceptibility of the fofter paffions. 

Weep no more, left I give caufe 

To be fufpec&ted of more tenderne/s 

‘Than doth become a man. Shakeffeare. 
Well we know your tenderac/s of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe 

To your kindred. se rei 

it 


With what a graceful tend. rnrfs he loves ! 
fend breathes the fofteft, the fincercf vows ! 


Addijon. 
4- Kind attention ; anxiety for the good óf another. 
Having no children, fhe did with fingular care and terder- 


nefs intend the education of Philip and Margatetr. Bacon. 
5- Scrupuloufnefs ; caution. : 
My confcience firft receiv’d a trndernrfs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 
By. the bifhop of Bayon. Shakepeare. 


Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping their own, whom 
teñdern Js how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly ; 
whereas fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own 
who affume more liberty in exaéting from others. Potton. 

Truc tendernefs of confcience is nothing elfe but an awful 
and exatt fenfe of the rule which fhould direét it; and while 
it {teers by this compafs, and is fenfible of every declination 
from it, fo long it is properly tender, South. 

- Cautious care. 


‘There being implanted in every man’s natute a great ten- 


dernefs of reputation, to be carelefs of it is looked on as a: 


mark of a degenerous mind. 

- Soft pathos of expreffion. : . 

E°NDINOUS. adj. [tendinetx, Fr. tendinis, Latin.] Sinewy ; 
containing tendons; confifting of tendons. 

Nervous and tendin@ farts have worfe fymptomss and are 

harder of cure than fleffty ones. i P ifeman. 

T&’xpon. n. f. [tendo, Latin.] A finew; a ligature by which 

the joints are moved. 


A ftruma in her inftep lay very hard and big amongft the 


Government of the Tongue. 


tendons. Wifeman. 
The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral ftrings, 
‘Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings ; 
The tendons fome compacted clofe produce, 
And fome thin fibres for the fkin diffufe. Blackmore. 


Jk’ x priv. a. f [tendriilen, French.] ‘The clafp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wav’d, 
As the vine curls her tendri/t ; which imply’d 


Subjection. Ailton. 
So may thy tender bloffioms fear no blite ; 
Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. Dryden. 


“Lhe. ten#lrils or clafpers of plants are pren only to fuch as 
Khare wéak ftalks, and cannot raile up or fupport themfelves. 
Ray cn ihe Creation. 
"TENE’BRICOSE. 2 adj. [tenthricofus, temebrofiis, Latin.] Dark ; 
TE’ NEBROUS. | loomy. 
TeENebrRo'sity. ae [terebree, Lat.] Darkness ;sx 
VE NEMENT. #. f. [?enement, Fr. tenementum, law 
thing heh! by a tenant. - 
hat reafonable man will not think that the tenement fhall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himfelf fome handfome habitation thereon, to ditch and in- 
clofe his ground ? i Spenfèr. 
*Tis policy for father and fon to take different fides ; 
For then lands and tesements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 


loom. 
tin. ] Any 


tenement, unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of frontifpiece. Locke. 
Treat on, treat on, is her eterhal note, 
‘And lands and tenements glide down her.throat. Pope. 


Te’Nnent. 2. f. See TENET. 


Tene rity. 7. f- [teneritas, tener, Lat.] Tenderness. inf. 
"Tewe’smus. nz. f- i 
‘The ftone fhutting up the ofifite of the bladder, is attend- 
ed with a tene/mus, or needing to go to ftoo). Arbuthnot. 
TENET. n. /. [from tenet, Latin, be holds. It is formetimes 
written tenent, or they gre Pofition ; printiple; opinion. 
‘That all animals of tht jand are in rheit kind ih the fea, 
although réceived as a prifciple; is a tenó? very queftionable. 
_ Brows Valar Errours. 
While, in church matters, profit fhall be the toucth-ftone 
for faith and manners, we are hot to wohder if no gainful 
tenet be depofited., Decay of Piety. 
is favours of fomething ranker than focinjanifm, even 
the tenents of the fifth monarchy, and of fovereignty founded 
only upon faintfhip. > South. 
They wonder men fhould have miftook 
The tenets of their mafter’s book. Prior. 
Te’nnis. x. J. [this play is fuppofed by Stier to be fo named 
from the word tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, ufed 
by the French when they drive the ball.] A play at which a 
ball is driven with a racket. 
The barber's man tath been feeh with hie, ‘and the old 
ornament òf his theek hath already ‘ftuffed renms bails. ` Shak. 
There was he gaming, there o’ertook in’s rowfe, 
‘There falling out at fénz/s. Shakefpeare. 
A prince, by a hard deftiny, became a žərmis- ball long to 
the blind goddeis. Howell. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a -fair 
picture, than to play at temmis with his page. Peacham. 
The iniide of the uvea is blacked hike the walls of a tennis 


TEN 


court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not, by be 
ing rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned again; 
for fuch a repercuffion would make the fight more con- 
fufed. . 

We conceive not astennis ball to think, 
not to have any volition, or preference of 


ore. 
and confequently 
motion to reft. 
Locke. 
We have no exedra for the Philofophers adjoining to our 
tennis court, but there are alehoufes. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Zo Te‘nnis. v. a. [from the moun.] “Fo drive as a ball. 
‘Thofe four garifons iffuing forth upon the enemy, will fo 
drive him from one fide te another, and tennis him amongft 
them, that he fhall find no where fafe to keep his feet in, nor 
hide himfclf. Shenfer. 
TE’NON. n.f: (French.}] The end of a timber cut to be fit- 
ted into another timber. 


Such variety of parts, folid with hollow 3 forme with cavi- 
ties as mortifes to receive, others with tenons to fit them. 

‘The tenant-/aw being thin, hath a back to keep it from 
bending.. 


Moxon. 
TE NOUR. 2. f. [tenor, Lat. tenseur, Fr.] 


1. Continuity of ftate ; conftant mode ; manner of continuity ; 
general currency. 

We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 

fighs, and the ten:r of his fpeech not knit together to one 


conftant.end, but diffolved in itfelf, as the veheme ncy of the 
inward paffion prevailed. 


Ray. 


Sidney. 
W hen the world firft out of chaos fprang, 
So {mil’d the days, and fe the tezor ran 
Of their felicity : a fpring was there, 
An everlatting fpring, the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As new did fmell of winter or of death. Crafhaw,. 
Stiri I fee the tenvr of man’s woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to becin. Milton. 
Does not the whole tenor of the divine law pofitively re- 
quire humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 
infpire my numbers, 
Till I my long laborious work complete, 
And add perpetual Yezer to my rhimes, 
Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Cæfar’s times. Dryden: 
This fuccefs would look like chance if it were not perpe- 
tual, and always of the fame teror. i Dryden. 
Can itbe poifon ! poifon’s of ohe tenor, 


Or hot, or cold. Dryden. 


‘There is fo great an uniformity amongit them, that the 
whole tenor of thofe bodies thus preferved clearly points forth 
the month of May. Woodward. 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor fow, 

Correétly cold, and regularly low, 

‘That fhunning faults, one quiet fewer keep, 

We cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep; 

2. Senfe contained ; general courfe or drift. 
Has not the dhias Apollo faid, 

Is’t not the tenor of. his oracle, i 

That king Leontes fhall not have an heir, 

Till bis loft child be found ? 

By the ftern brow and wafpith action, 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, 

It bears an angry tenor. f Shake/peare. 

Bid me tear the bond. 

— When it is paid according to the tenor. Shake/p. 

Reading it muft be repeate again and again with a clofe 
attention to the tewer of the difcourfe, and a perfect neglect 
of the divifions into chapters and verfes. Locke. 

3- A found in mufick. | = ye 

The treble cutteth the air too fharp to make the found 
equal; and therefore a mean or tener is the fweeteft part. 

-i . Bacon’s Natural Fiftory. 
TENSE. adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Stretched ; ftiff; not lax. 

For the free paflage of the found into the ear, it is requi- 
fite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretthed, other- 
wife the laxnefs of the membrane will certainly dead and 
damp the found. : Folder. 

Tense. n. /. (temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] i 

n grammar) Ten/e, in ftri& fpeaki is only a variation 
of the verb to E a, ne Te de, 

As forefight, when it is natural, anfwers to memory, fo 


when methodical it anfwers to reminifcence, and may be 
called forecaft; all of them exprcefed 


Pope. 


Shake/peare: 


in the tex/es given to 
verbs. Memory faith, I did fee 3 reminifecnce, I had feen; 
forefight, I fhall fee ; forecaft, I fhall have feen. Grew. 


Ladies, without knowing what tenfes and participles are, 
{peak as properly and as corre@tly as gentlemen. ocke. 
He fhould have the Latin words given him in their firft cafe 


and fenfe, and fhould never be left to feck them himfelf 
from .a dictionary. 


Watts. 

TE'NSENESS. 2. f. [from tenfe.] . Contra&ion 5 tenfion: the 
contrary to laxity. 

Should 


TE IN 


Should the pain and fenfewe/s of the part continue, the 
operation muft take place. Sharp. 
TE'NSIBLE. adj. [(tenfus, Lat.] Capable of being extended. 
Gold is the cloitcft, and therefore the heavicft, of metals, 
and is likewife the moit flexible and sen/th/e. Bacon. 
Tr'NSILE. adj. (tenfils, Iat.] Capable of extenfion. 
All bodies ductile and tenfile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have in them the appetite of not difcontinuing. 
Bacon's Natural Fiflory. 
Tension. n.f. [tenfion, Fr. tenfus, Lat.] The aét of ftretch- 
ing; not laxation; the ftate of being iiretched ; not laxity. 
S can have nothing of vocal found, voice being raifed by 
Riff tenfion of the larynx; and on the contrary, this found by 


a relaxed pofture of the mufcles thereof. Fdolder. 
Still are the fubtle ftrings in texffon found, 
Like thofe of lutes, to juit proportion wound, 
Which of the air’s vibration is the force. Bilactmore. 


Tr’nsive. adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a fenfation of itiffnefs or 
contraction. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from 
the pulfe of the artery ; a tenfive pain from diftention of the 
parts by the fulnefs of humours. Floyer. 

TE'NSURE. n. f. [tenfus, Lat.] The act of ftretching, or ftate 
of being ftretcched; the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preffure, and the reciprocal thereof, 
motion upon renfure, we call motion of liberty, which is, 
when any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reftor- 
eth itfelf to the natural. Bacon. 

Tent. 2. f: [tente, French; tentorium, Lat ] 
x. A foldier’s moveable lodging-place, commonly made of can- 
vas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the fame with ¢éents. | Kuclles. 

Becaufe he was of the fame craft he wrought with them ; for 
by occupation they were tent makers. Acs xviii. 3. 

2. Any temporary habitation; a pavilion, 
He faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by fome were herds 


Of cattle grazing. Miiltcn. 
To Chafiis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 
‘There pitch’d his tents, and there refolv’d to itay. Dryden. 
3. [Lente, French.] _ A roll of lint put into a fore. 
Modeft doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wife: the zenz that fearches 
‘To th’ bottom of the worft. Shake/peare. 


A- declining orifice keep open by a fmall fen? dipt in fome 
medicaments, and after digeftion withdraw the tent and heal 
it. i ifeman. 

4. (Fino tinto, Spanifh.] A fpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 
Jo TENT. v. n. [from the noun.] To lodge as ina tent; to 
tabernacle, 
The fmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and {choolboy’s tears take up 
The glafles of my fight. Shakefpeare. 
Jo TENT. v. a. To fearch as with a medical tent, 
T’ll rent him to the quick; if he but blench, 
I know my courfe. Shake/peare. 
I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart. 

—Weell might they fefter *gainft ingratitude, 

And féent themfelves with death. Shakefp. 

Some furgeons, poffibly againft their own judgments, keep 
wounds tented, often to the ruin of their patient. WHifeman. 

TENTATION. 7. [f [temtation, French; tentatio, Lat.) ‘Irial; 
temptation. 

“The firft delufion fatan put upon Eve, and his whole zten- 
tation, when he faid ye íhall not die, was in his equivocation, 
you fhall not incur prefent death. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

TENTATIVE. adj. [:entative, effort, Fr. tento, Latin.) Try- 
ing; effaying. i 
‘Tr’nNTep. adj. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 
Thefe arms of mine till now have us‘d 

Their deareit action in the tented field. 

“The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. 

Te'nTerR. 7. f. [tendo, tentus, Lat.] 
x. A hook on which things are ftretched. 
2. To teon the TENTERS. To be on the ftretch; 
difficulties; to be in tufpenfe. 
In all my paft adventures, 

I neter was fet fo con the fenlers 5 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

‘That ev’ry way I turn does hem me. fFdudib: as. 

To TENTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftretch by hooks. 
A blown bladder preffed rifeth again, and when leather or 


Shake/pea e. 
Pope. 


to be in 


cloth is temtercd, it {pringeth back. Bacon. 
Jo TE'NTER. v. n. “Lo admit extenfion. 
Woollen cloth will zenter, linnen fearcely. Bacon. 


TENTH. adj. [ceoSa, Sax.] Firftafter the ninth; ordinal of ten. 

Jt may be thought the lefs ftrange if others cannot do as 

much at the tevt/ or twentieth trial, as we did after much 

practice. Boyle, 
Ne CXLVI. 


T ER 


Tentu. xz. /. [from the adjective: ] 


x. The tenth pare. 
Of all the horfes, 
The treafure in the field atchiev’'y and city, 
WVe render you the rsenrh. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
If thy revenges hunger for that food 


Share/pearés 


Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shak. 
To purchafe but the tenth of ail their ftore, 
Would make the mighty Pertian monarch poor. Dryden. 


Suppofe half an ounce of filver. now worth a bufhel of 
wheat; bur fhould there be next year a fcarcity, five ounces 
of filver would purchafe but one bufhel: fo that money would 


be then nine tenths lef{s worth in refpect of food. Locke. 
2. Tithe. 
With cheerful heart 
The ten:4 of thy increafe beftow, and own 
Edeav’n’s bounteous goodnefs, that will fure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Philips. 


3- Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
ecclefiaftical yield to the king. The bifhop of Rome pre- 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high prieft of 
the Jews, who had senths from the Levites, till by Henry the 


eighth they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Cowell. 
TE'NTHLY. adv. [from ten:4.] In the tenth place. 
TentiGinous. adj. [te:tiginis, Lat.] Stiff; ftretched. 
Te’ nrworr. 2./- A plant. Ainf. 


ROU ESHER adj. (tenuis and folium, Lat.] Having thin 
eaves. > 
Tenosry. n. /- [tenuité, French; tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
Thinnefs ; exility; fmallnefs; minutenels; not grofinefs. 
Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height without fide 
boughs; partly heat, and partly renaity of juice, fending the 
fap upwards. Bacon. 
The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon let them 
fee what a poor carcafs they are, when parted from the in- 
fluence of that fupremacy. King Charles. 
Confider the divers figurings of the brain; the itrings or 
filaments thereof; their difference in fenuity, or aptneis for 
motion. Glan: illes 
Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced 
to an almoft imperceptible tenuis y, before it can ferve animal 
purpofes. ' Arbuthnot. 
At the height of four thoufand miles the æther is of that 
wonderful remuity, that if a [mall fphere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, fhould be expanded to the thinnefs of that 
æther, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 
is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 
‘Te’nuous. adj. (tenuis, Lat.] Thin; fmall; minute. 
Another way of their attraction is by a temusus emanation, 
or continued etHuvium, which after fome diftance retraćteth 
unto itfelf. Brown's Vul:ar Err. 
TE'NURE. z. f- [t zco, Lat. tenure, Fr. t.mura, law Latin.] 
Tenure is the manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures; the firt is pura 
eleemofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, paying nothing 
for it but devota animarum fuffragia; the fecond they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or other, 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma ; the third is a hold- 
ing in blanch by payment of a penny, rofe, pair of gilt 
{fpurs, or fome fuch thing, if afked ; the fourth is by fervice 
of ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cuf- 
tody of his lord, together with his lands, 7c. and land 
holden in this'fourth manner is called feudum de hauberk or 
haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in grofs is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a feignory in 
grofs, becaufe a corporation of and by icfelf. Cowel. 
“The fervice follows the fezure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England tothofelords. Spenjer. 
The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 


held, minifters very unpleafant meditation. Raleigh. 
Man muft be known, his ítrength, his ftate, 
And by that temare he holds all of fate. Dryden. 


TEPEFA CTION. 7. f- [tepefacio, Latin.] The act of warming 
to a {mall degree. 
Te’pip. adj. [tepidus, Latin.] Lukewarm; warm ina fmall 
degree. 
The tepid caves, and fens, and fhores, 
‘Their brood as numerous hatch. 
He with his epid rays the rofe renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such things as relax the fkin are likewife fudorifick; as 
warm water, friction, and sepid vapours. Ar buthnot. 
Terri'pity. 2. / [from tepid. | lukewarmnefs. Min. 
I E'POR. 2. f- [tepor, Lat.) Lukewarmneis; gentle heat. 
‘The {mall pox, mortal during fuch a feafon, grew more 
favourable by the tefor and moifture in April. Arbuthnot. 
TERATO'LOGY. 2. /. [répxal@ and aíyw.]} Bombatt, afecta- 
tion of falfe fublimity. Bailey. 
Terce. n. f/f. [tierce, Fr. triens, Latin.) A _ vefiel containing 
forty-two gallons of wine; the third partof a butt or pipe. 
Ainfwor th, 
26 G DERE- 


Ailton. 


LER 


adj. (terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, Lat. ] 
Confifting of turpentine; mixed with 


‘TEREBINTHINATE. 
‘TEREBI'NTHINE. 
turpentine. 

Sale ferum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Flyer. 

To TE'REBRATE. V. a. [terebro, Latin.] To bore; to perfo- 
rate; to pierce. 

Confider the threefold effeét of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difcufs, and terebrate. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for te: ebra:irg the earth and creeping. Derham. 

TEREBRA TION. n. f. [from terebrate.] “The act of boring or 
piercing. 

Terebration of trees makes them profper better ; 
it maketh the fruit fweeter and better. 

TERGE’MINOUS. adj. [tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 
'TERGIVERSA TION. n. f. [tergum and verfo, Lat.) 
1. Shift; fubterfuge; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 

being freer from paffions and fergiver/ations. Bramball, 
2. Change; ficklenefs. 

The colonel, after all his tergiverfations, loft his life in the 

king’s fervice. Clarendon. 
-TerM. n. f: [terminus, Latin.] 
x. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a recip cal to generation; and they two are 
as nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon. 

2. (Ferme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is expreffed. A 
word of art. 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms, or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a feryzn or nomenclature for it, be but fhifts of igno- 
rance. Bacon. 

'Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfcure names, which we have ex- 
preiied in their plain and proper zers. Burnet. 

In painting, the greateft beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed tor want of terms. ; Dryden. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been neceflary, from the many terms of art required in trade 


and alfo 
Bacon. 


' and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 
3- Words; language. 
W ould curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 
As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Shake/peare. 
God to fatan firft his doom apply’d, , 
Though in myfterious terms. Ailton. 
4- Condition; ftipulation. : 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? Dryden. 
Enjoy thy leve, fince fuch is thy defire, 
Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 


Did religion beftow heaven without any terms or conditions, 

indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 

We flattered ourfelves with ruen France to our own 

terms by the want of money, but have been ftill difappointed 

by the great fums imported from America. _ Addijon. 

5. |Zermine, old French.] ‘Time for which any thing lafts; a 
limited time. 

I am thy father’s fpirit, 


Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Shake/p. 
Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time = 

Wo; let us draw her term of freedom out : 

In its full length, and {pin it to the laft. Addifon. 


6. [in law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 
judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to feek their right by courfe of law or action; the reit 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juttice are dif- 
patched: one iscalled Hillary term, which begins the twenty- 
third of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol- 
lowing, and ends: the twenty-firft of February; another is 
called Eafter term, which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Aicenfion-day 3 the third is 
‘Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after “Trinity Sun- 
day, and ending the Wednefday-fortnight after ; the fourth 
is Michaelmas fe: 27, beginning the fixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. Cowell. 

The term fuiters may fpeed their bufinefs: for the cnd of 
thefe feffions-delivereth them fpace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. Ca? ew. 

Too long vacation haften’d on his term- Aiilton. 
Thofe men employed as juftices daily in term time contult 


with one another. taie. 
W hat are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimcs 
Which zers prolong. Dryden, 


To TERM. v. a. [from the noun.] To name; to call. 
Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima- 
girary fpace, as if no body exifted in it. Locke. 
T E'RMAGANCY. a./. [from termegant.] ‘Turbulence; tumul- 
tuouincfs. 


aL 
By a violent termagancy of temper, fhe may never fuffer 
him to have a moment’s peace. Parker. 


TE’RMAGANT. adj. [ tyn and magxan, Saxon, eminently 
powerful.) 
x. Tumultuous; turbulent. 


"T was time to cousterfeit, or that hot feraegant Scot had 
paid me fcot and lot too. Shateff-eare. 
2. Quarrelfome; fcolding ; furious. 
"The eldeft was a rermagant, imperious, prodizal, 
gate wench. 
Te’RMAGANT. 7. 
It appears 
men. 
I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termagant ; 


profi- 

<drbuthnst. 
p - Afcold; a brawling turbulent woman. 
in Shakef/peare to have been anciently ufed cof 


it outherod’s Herod. Shake/p. 
For zeal’s a dreadful termagant, 
That teaches faints to tear and rant. Fdudibras. 


She threw his periwig into the fire: well, faid he, thou 

arta brave termagant. Tatier. 
The fprites of fiery termagants in lame 

Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. Pope. 


Te’RMeER. 2. f. [from term.] Cone who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, — 
Or in cleft flicks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or fome clerk-like ferving man. B. Fobnfon. 
Te’RMINABLE. adj. [from terminate.] Limitable; that admits 
of bounds, 
To TeE’RMINATE. V. a. [termino, Lat. terminer, Fr.] 
x. To bound; to limit. 
Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 
2. To put an end to: as, ro terminate any difference. 
To TERMINATE. v. 7z. To be limited; to end; to have an 
end ; to@attain its end. . 

‘That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi- 
dent from the very order of caufes; the greateft argument by 
which natural reafon evinces a God: it being neceflary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afcend to, and ferminate in, fome 
firft; which fhould be the original of motion, and the caufe ` 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its defigns and efficacy, termi- 


mate on this fide heaven. South. 
Ere I the rapture of my wifh renew, 
I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden. 


TERMINATION. z. f. [from terminate. ] 
x. The act of limiting or bounding. 
2. Bound; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exactly refolved, that 
its body is left imporous, and not difcreted by atomical fer- 
minations. Brown's Y ulgar Errours. 

3- End; conclufion. i 
4- [In grammar; terminatio, Latin; terminaifin, Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their fignifications. i 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un- 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome {moothing artifice. Watts. 

5- Word; term. Not in ufe. i 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs; if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her, fhe would infeétto the North ftar. Shake/p. 

TEKkMI/NTHUS. 7. S- [réppesv0G.] A tumour. 

Lerminthus is of a blackifh colour; it breaks, 

a day the puftule comes away in a flough. 
Tr’RMLEss. adj. [from term.) Unlimited; boundlefs. 

‘Thefe betraying lights look not up towards ter milefs joys, 

nor down towards endlefs forrows. aleigh. 
Te’RMLY. adv. [from term.) Term by term ; every term. 

The fees or allowances that are termly given to thefe de- 
puties I pretermit. Bacon. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alfo, be- 
fides that termly fee which they are allowed. Bacon. 

TE'RNARY. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.] Proceeding by 
threes; confifting of three. 
TERNARY. } 7. /. [fernaiius, 

TE RNION. s ber three. 

Thefe nineteen confonants ftood in fuch confufed order, 

fome in fernaries, fome in pairs, and fome fingle. Fielder. 
Te’rrace. n. f. [terrae, French; terraccia, italian.) Afmall 
mount of earth covered with grafs. 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, © but 
upon terrajjes raifed with earth over the arched roofs, planted 


and within 
Wifeman- 


Lat. ternio, Lat.] The num- 


with all forts of fruits. Temple. 
Fear broke my flumbers, I no longer ftay, 
But mount the terrace, thence the town furvey. Dryden. 


Jo TERRACE. V. a. [from the noun.) 

The reception of light into the body of the building muft 
now be fupplicd, by ¢erracing any ftory which is in danger of 
darknefs. F otton. 

Clermont's terrac’d height and Efher’s-groves. Thom/on- 
Terra’Queous. adj. [terra and agua, Latin.}] Compofed of 
land and water, bs 

e 


TER 


The terraguedus globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
condition that the univerfal deluge left it. WWosdward. 
"FeRRE’NE. adj. [terrenss, Lat.] Earthly ; terreftrial. 
They think that the fame rules of decency which ferve for 
things done unto fterrexe powers fhould univerfally decide 


what is fit in the fervice of God. Hooker. 
Our terrene moon is now eclips’d, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakefpeare. 


God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature 
coeleftial and terrene ; but God gave man to himfelf. Raleigh. 
Over many a trac 
Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this erreze. Milt:n. 
Tre’RRE-BLUE. 2. f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] A fortof earth. 
Terre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 
IPoodward’s Meth. Foffi!s. 
TE’RRE-VERTE. n. f: [French.] A fort of earth. 

Terre-verte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

< Woodward's Meth. Foffiis. 

Terre-vertz, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 

ellow ochre and ultramarine. ` Dryden. 
TE'RREOUS. adj. (terreus, Lat.] Earthy; confifting of earth. 

‘There is but little fimilitude betwixt a terrcous humidity 
and plantal germinations. 

According to the temper of the ferreows parts at the bot- 
tom, varioufly begin intumefcencies. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

TERRESTRIAL. ad. [terreftris, Lat.] 
x. Earthly; not cceleftial. 
Far paffing th’ height of men ¢terre/frial, 
Like a huge giant of the Titan race. ` Spenfer. 
Terrefirial heav’n ! danc’d round by other heav’ns 
That fhine, yet bear their "bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. Milton. 
‘Thou brought’ft Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call’d in heav’n ; but mortal men below 
By his terreffrial name Ægeon know. Dryden. 
2. Confifting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine thefe obfervations to land or terreffrial 

parts of the globe, but extended them to the fluids. WF oodw. 
Jo TERRE’STRIFY- wv. a. [terreffris and facio, Latin.] “Io re- 
duce to the ftate of earth. 

Though we fhould affirm, that heaven were but earth ce- 
leftified, and earth but heaven terreffrified; or, that each 
part above had an influence on its divided affinity below ; 
yet to fingle out, thefe relations is a work to be e ed by 
revelation. . - Brown's Vulgar Err. 

TerrestrRious. adj. [ terreffris, Lat. terrefire, Fr.] Ter- 
reous; earthy ; confitting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from ferreffrious eminences of 
earth refpecting the needle. Brown. 

TERRIBLE. adj. (terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 
x. Dreadful; formidable ; caufing fear. 
W as this a face to be expos’d 
In the moft terrib/e and nimble firoke 
Of quick, crofs lightning. 
: Fit love for gods. 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and ¢terrrdfe in war. 

2. Great fo as to offend: a colloquial hyperbole. 

Being indifpos’d by she terrible coldnefs of the feafon, he 
repofed himf{elf till the weather fhould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look upon 
amy€lf as a dead man. Tillotfon. 

Te’RRIBLENESS. 2. /. [from #errib/e.] Formidablenefs; the 
quality of being terrible ; -dreadfulnefs. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs,. he {trove to climb 
to the height of terriblene/s. Sidney. 

Their terriblenejs is owing to the violent contufion and la- 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 


Prior. 


_ceration of the parts. Sharp. 
FE'RRIBLY. adv. [from terrible.) 
x. Dreadfully ; formidably; fo as to raife fear. 
» The polith’d fteel gleams terribly from far, 
And every moment nearer fhows the war. Dryden. 


2. Violently ; very much. 
- The poor man {qualled terribly. Gulliver’s Travels. 
TERRIER. 2. f. [terrier, Fr. from terra, earth. ] 
x. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 
The fox is earth’d, but I fhall fend my two ferrters in 
after him. Dryden. 
2. [Ter ier, Fr.] A furvey or regifter of lands. 
King James’s canons require, that the bifhops procure a 
terrier to be taken of fuch lands. Ayliffe. 
3. [From ze: ebro, Lat.] A wimble ; sager or borer. Ainf. 
Dereay Fick. adj. [terrificus, Latin. ] readful ; caufing ter- 
. rour. r A 
The ferpent, fubtleft beaft of all the field, 
Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 


And hairy mane ¢ferrifick. MA:lton. 
t he Britifh navy through ocean vaft 

Skall wave her double crofs, t’ extremeft climes ` 

Terrifick. Philips. 


Glanville. - 


FES 


To Te’rrifFy. v. a. [terror and facio, Latin.] To flight; to 
fhock with fear; to make afraid. 

Thou fcareft me with dreams, and ferrifie/? me through 
viGons. ‘Fob vii. 14» 
Simon flandered Onias, as if he had terrified Heliodorus. 

2 Aac. iv. 1. 
In nothing terrified by your adverfarics. Phil, i. 28. 
Neither doth it befeem this moft wealthy ftate to be terri- 

fied from that which is right with any charges of war. Knilles. 
The amazing difficulty of his account will rather terrify 

than inform him, and keep him from fetting heartily about 


fuch a tafk as he defpairs ever to go through with. Sou:h. 
Meteors for various purpofes to form ; 

The breeze to cheer, to terrify the ftorm. Blackmore. 

TE'RRITORY. 2. f. [territorium, law Latin; territoire, Fr.J 


Land ; country; dominion ; diftrict. | 
Linger not in my territories longer,-than fwifteft expedition 
will give thee time to leave our royal court. Shake/peare. 
They erected a houfe within their own ¢ferritory, half way 


between their fort andthe town. Fdayward. 
- He faw wide territory fpread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between. Ailton. 
Ne’er did the Turk invade our territory, 
But fame and terror doubl’d iU their files. Denham. 
Arts and fciences took theit trife, and flourifhed only in 
thofe fmall territories where the people were free. Swift. 
TERROUR. n. f. [terror, Lat. terreur, Fr.] i 
I. Fear communicated. 
Amaze and terrour feiz’d the rebel hoft. Ailton. 
The thunder when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall, Milton. 
2. Fear received. 
It is the cowifh terrour of his [pirit 
That dares not undertake. Shake/peare. 


They fhot thorough both the walls of the town and the 


bulwark alfo, to the great terrour of the defendants. Knolles. 
‘They with confcious Zere vex me round. Ailton. 
ight 

Of terrour, foul and uate te behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel. AAdilton. 
The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmore. 

3. The caufe of fear. ; 

Lords of the ftreet, and terrours of the way. Anonym. 
Thofe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 
So {pake the griefly terrour. Milton. 


Terse. adj. [ters, Fr. terfus, Lat.] 
x. Smooth. 3 
Many ítones precious and vulgar, although fer/e and {mooth, 
have not this power attractive. Daan, Vulgar Err. 
2. Cleanly written; neat; elegant without pompoumergs. 
‘To raw numbers and unfinifh’d verfe, 
Sweet found is added now to make it fer/e. Dryden. 
Thefe accomphifhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terje, florid fityle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. as Swift. 
TE'RTIAN. 2. f. [tertiana, Lat.] Isan ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. . 
Tertians of a long continuance do moft menace this fymp- 
tom. ; arvey. 
To 1 RRTIATE. U. a. [tertio, tertius, Lat.] “Todo any thing 
the third time. 
TESSE'LLATED. adj. [teffell2a, Lat.] Variegated by fquares. 
. Van Helmont produced a ftone very different from the fe/- 
fellated pyrites. Woodward. 
Test. z. f. [tef7, Ex. tefla, Italian.] 
1. Ihe cupel by which refiners try their metals. 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. 
_ All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft ftrangely ftood the #e/?. Shake/peare. 
Let there be fome more #e/? made of my metal, 
Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. _. Shake/p. 
They who thought worft of the Scots, did not think there 


would be no fruit or difcovery from that #e/. Clarendon. 
What ufe of oaths, of promife, or of teff, 
Where men regard no God but intereft. Waller. 


Thy virtue, prince, has ftood the te/? of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur’d:in the furnace, . 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. Add. 


3. Means of trial. 


Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but the beft 


Of kings for grace; of poets for my teff. B. Fobnfon. 
To beread herfelf fhe need not fear; ái 
Each tg, and every light, her mufe will bear.. Dryden. 


4. That with which any thing is compared in order to prove 
its genuinenefs. z ; 
Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang’d and univerfal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muft to all impart, 
At once the fource, and end, and #e/7 of art. Pope. 
s5. Difcriminative 


L E Ss 


s5. Difcriminative characteriflick. 
Our penal laws no fons of yours adm't, 
Our teff excludes your tribe from benefit. 
6. Judgment; diftinction. 
ho would excel, when few can make a tefa 
Betwixt indiff’renc writing and the beit ? 
>. It feems to fignify any veflel that holds fire. 
Your noble race 
We banifh not, but they forfake the place: 
Our doors are open: True, but ere they come, 
You tofs your ’cenling te//7, and fume the room. 
Testra’ceous. adj. [teffaceus, Lat. teflacée, Fr.) 
r. Confifting of fhells ; compofed of thells. 
2. Having continous, not jointed fhells ; oppofed to cruftacecus. 
Zeffaccous, with naturalifts, is a term given only to fuch 
fifh whofe ftrong and thick fhells are entire, and of a piece ; 
becaufe thofe which are joined, as the lobfters, are crufta- 
ceous: but in medicine all preparations of fhells, and fub- 
ftances of the like kind, are thus called. Quinny. 
Several fhells werc found upon the fhores, of the cruíta- 
ceous and fte/faceous kind. Woodward. 
The mineral particles in thefe fhells is plainly to be diftin- 
uifhed from the #./faceous ones, or the texture and fubftance 
of the fhell. P FF oodward. 
TESTAMENT. x. / [teffament, Fr. teflamentum, Lat. ]} 
x. A will; any writing directing the difpofal of the pofietiions 
of a man deceafed. l 
He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
teftator bore him, imagining that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will convi& a teffament to have that in it which other men 


Dı ylen. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


can nowhere by reading find. Flookır.- 
All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By tefament have given to the church, 
Would they {trip from us. Shakefpeare. 


He ordained by his laft ¢e/famert, that his Æneis fhould be 
burnt. D: yden. 
2. The name of each of the volumes of the holy fcriptur. 
TESTAME'NTARY. adj. [teffamentatre, French; teflamentarius, 
Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. 

How many ¢te/ffamentary charities have been defeated by the 
negligence or fraud of executors? by the fuppreflion of a 
will? the fubornation of witnefles, or the corrupt fentence 
of a judge? Atterbury. 

TESTATE. adj. [teffatus, Lat.] Having made a will. 

By the canon law, the bifhop had the lawful diftribucion 

of the goods of perfons dying te/fate and inteftate. Ayl Fe. 
Tesra’ror. n.f. [teffator, Lat. teffateur, French. ] One who 
leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 
always the ¢e/fator bore him. Hooker. 

The fame is the cafe of a teffator giving a legacy by kind- 

. nefs, or by promife and common right. _ Taykr. 
TESTATRIX. n. J. (Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 
Te’step. adj. [from te/f.] Tried by a teft. 
Not with fond fhekels of the teffed gold. Shake/p. 
Te’ster. n. f- [(teffe, French, a head: this coin probably be- 
ing diftinguifhed by the head ftamped upon it. ] 
xr. A fixpence. 


Come manage m2 your caliver: hold, there is a teffer for 


thee, Shake/p- 
A crown goes for fixty pence, a fhilling for twelve pence, 
and a feffer for fixpence. Locke. 
‘Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from attacks, 
Now praétife ev'ry pliant gefture, 
Op’ning their trunk for ev'ry te/fer. Swift. 
Young man your days can ne’er be long, 
In flow’r of age you perifh for a fong 3 
Plums and direftors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their fe//ers now to take thy life. Pope. 


2. The cover of a bed. 
TESTICLE. 2. [> [teficulus, Lat.] Stone. 
‘That a bever, to efcape the hunter, 

‘or ftones, is a tenet very antient. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

The more certain iign from the pains reaching to, the 
groins and ¢te/ficles. TW ifen.an. 

TESTIFICA TION. 2. f. [teffificatio, Lat. from te/f1/y. ] The 
act of witnefiing.- 

When together we have all received thofe heavenly myfte- 
ries wherein Chrift imparteth himfelf unto us, and giveth 
vifible teff:fication of our blefled communion with him, we 
fhould, in hatred of all herefies, factions, and fchifms, de- 
clare openly ourfelves united. Hooker. 

In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, is a more 
direct fervice and /e/tification of our homage to God. Senth. 

TESTIFICA’TOR. 2. /. (from te/fificor, Latin. ] One who wit- 
nefies. ' 

TE'STIFIER. n. /. [from tefify-] One who teftifies. 

To TESTIFY. v. n. [tefificor, Lat.] To witnefs; to prove; 
to give evidence. 

Jefus necded not that 
knew what was in man, 


bites off his fre/ficles 


any fhould *¢/7if* of man; for he 
Yubnu ii, 25. 


TERE L 


Cne witnefs fhall not #/7/fy againft any, to caufe him toe 
dic. i Ni. XXXV. 20. 
Heaven and earth Mall Aif} for us, you put us to 
death wrongfully. 4 atdac. ii. 47. 
"ITh’ event was dirc, 
As this place tc///fies. 
Jo Vre’sriry. v. a. To witncís; 
point. 
Wee fpeak that we do know, and ¢c//ify that we have feen: 
and ye receive not our witneis. Fohu iii. t3. 
Te’stTity. adv. [from te/fy.] Fretfully ; peevifhly ; morolcly. 
TESTIMONIAL, n. f. [teftimontal, Fr. te/limontum, Lat] A 
writing produced by any one as an evidence for himlelf. 
Hoipitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and 
fend them out with pafiports and zg/ífíimsniáalš, and will have 
them país for legitimate. Govern. cf the Tongur. 
It is poflible to have fuch te/fimeonia’'s of divine authority as 
may be tufficient to convince the more reafonable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wanting in the tcftimonics of 
Jefus Chrift? Bui ner. 
A clerk does not exhibit to the bifhop letters miffive or te- 
flimonial, teitifying his good behaviour. Ay: {fè 
Tkh’sTIMONY.. n: f [teftimcnium, Latin.) 
1. Evidence given; proof. 
‘The proof of every thing muft be by the te/imony of fuch 
as the parties preduce. z Spen,er. 
If 1 bring you tufficient tef/imnony, my ten thoufand ducats 


that 


Afli ‘ten. 


to, give evidence of any 


are minc. Shake/peare. 
I cou’d not anfwer it to the world, if I gave nor your 
lordfhip my tef/f:znony of being the beft hufband. Dryden. 
I muft bear this fe/fimony to Otway’s memory, that the 
paffions are truly touched in his Venice Preferved, Dryden. 
2. Publick evidences. 
By his prefcript a fanétuary is fram’d, 
An ark and in the ark his re/rimony 5 
The records of his covenant, Adilion. 
3. Open atteltation ; profeffion. 
Thou for the fe/fizacmy of truth haft born 
Univerfal reproach, AE. ton. 


Jo Te’sTimMony. V. a. To witnefs. A word not ufed. 
Let him be but ¢te/f/moxted in his own bringings forth, and 


he fhall appear a fcholar, a ftatefman, and a ioldier. Shakesp. 
Te’sriness. z. f- [from tefy.] Mlorofencis. 
Teflinefs isa ditpofition or aptneis to be angry. Locke. 


Tesi U DINATED. adj. [teffud-, Lat.] Rooted; arched. 
‘TesrupiNeous. adj. [te/}ud2, Lat.] Reitembling the fhell of 
a tortoile, 
TESTY. adj. [tefiie, Fr. turdo, Italian.] Fretful; pcevith ; 
apt to be angry. 
Lead thetic ¢#e/7y rivals fo aflray, 
As one come not within another’s way. 


Shakefp. 


Muft I ftand and crouch under your te/y humour? Shak. 
King Pyrrhus cur’d his fplenetick ; 
And #e/ffy courtiers with a kick. £ludibras. 
Averfe or te/7y in nothing they defire. Locke. 
In allthy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt fuch a touchy, ¢s//y, pleating tellow ; 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen atout thec, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatier. 


Te’rcny. adj. Froward; peevifh: a corruption of refy or 
touchy. 
A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Teichy and wayward was thy infancy. Shake p. 
A filly fchool-boy, coming to fay my leflon to the world, 
that peevifh and #tchy mafter. Graunt. 
TETE A TETE. n. J [French.] Cheek by jowl. 


long hefore the iquire and dame 


Are féte à tête. Par. i” 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 

Chufe for companions téte âà tée; 

Who at their dinners, en lamille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Susf?. 


Tr rHeErR. 7, f. [See TERDDER.] A ítring by which horles are 
held from patturing tap wide. 
Hamlet is young, - 

And with a larger tether he may walk 

J han may be given you. Shakefj.cai t- 

Fame and cenfure with a rethe-, 

By fate are always link’d together. Swift. 

Imagination has no limits; but where it is confined, we 
find the fhortnefs of our tether. Swist. 

To Ve’THER. Vv. a. [from the noun.] To tie up. 
TETRA'GONAL. adj.) [tr] pr yoa.) Four tquure. 

From the beginning of the difeafe, reckoning on unto the 
feventh day, the moon will be in a fe ragonedt Or guadrate 
afpect, that is, four figns removed from thet wherein the 
difeafe began; in the fourteenth day it will be an oppolite* 
afpeét, and ac the end of che third feptenary tetragonal again. 

Brown's Fatgar Errors. 
TETRAPR TALOUS. adj. (ricoxpes and wirarov J Are tuch 
flowers as confitt of four leaves round the ftyle: plants having 


a ‘etrapetal.>s Mower confitute a diftinet kind. Alide. 
i All 


All the #etrepetalous filiquofe plants are alkalefcent. Artuth. 
TE'TRARCH. 2. f. [tetrarcha, Lat. tetrargue, Fr. Telecpoens-] 
A. Roman governor of the fourth part of a province. 
All the earth, 
Her kings and.tetrarchs, are their tributaries : 

People and nations pay them hourly ftipends. -B. Jobnfon. 
‘FeTRA‘’RCHATE. nm. f- D E E i A Roman govern- 
TE'TRARCHY. ment. i 
TETRA'STICK. 2. f- [rélpesingos-] An epigram or ftanza of 

four verfes. 

The ¢fetraffick obliged Spenfer to extend his fenfe to the 
length of four lines, which would have been more clofely 
confined in the couplet. .- Pope: 

‘Tre TRICAL. adj. [tetricus, Latin ; tetrigue, Fr.] Froward ; 
"T 2’ TRICOUS. perverfe ; four. 
` In this the fetrica/ bafla finding him to excel, gaye him as 
a rare gift to Solyman. Knolles. 
Te’rrer. 2. /. [cecen, Saxon.] A fcab ; a fcurf; a ringworm. 
moft inftant tetter bark’d about 
Moft lazar like, with vile and loathfome crutt, 


All my fmooth body. ; l Shake/peare. 
A {cabby fetter on their pelts will ftick. ryden. 

Tew. n: /. [towe, a hempen rope, Dutch.] ; 
z. Materials for any thine. Skinner. 
2. An iron chain. Ainf. 


Jo Few. v. a. [capian, Saxon.} To work ; to beat fo as to 
‘foften. - 
E’wer. 2. f. [tuyau, or tuyel, French.]  - | 
iğ In the ick of the forge, againft the fire-place, ïs fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewel, or tewel iron, which comes through the back 
of the forge ; into this tewel is placed the bellows. Aidoxon. 
Yo TE wraw. v. a [formed from few by reduplication.] To 
beat; to break. 
The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 


tewtawing, of hemp and flax, is a particular bufinefs. “AZor?. 
Text. n. f- [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.) 
x. “That on which a comment is written. 
We expect your next 
Shou’d be no comment buta fextr, ? 
To tell how modern beafts are vext. kF aller. 
2. A fentence of {fcripture. 
S In religion 
What errour but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a fex?. Shakefp. 
His mind he fhoul rey with fome few texts, which are 
home and appofite to this cafe. South. 


TEXTILE. ad. [textilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of being 
woven. 
‘The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranfverfe, 
as in the warp and woof of textiles. Baccn. 
The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
textiles, but from a ftone called amiantus. i Wilkins. 
TE'XTMAN. z. f: [text and maz.) A man ready in quotation 
-f texts. 
Mens daily occgfions: require the doing of a thoufand 
. things, which it would puzzle the beft textman readily to 
bethink himfelf of a fentence in the Bible, clear enough to 
-fatisfy afcrupulous confcience of the lawfulnefs of. Sander/on. 
T E'XTRINE. adj. [fextrina, Lat.] Relating to weaving. 


It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not- 


- the parent animal, becaufe fhe emits no web, nor hath any 
Yextrine art, can convolve the ftubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 

"Tre’xTUARY. adj. [from fext.] _ 
x. Contained in the text. ; z 
He extends the exclufion unto twenty days, which.jn the 
textuary fenfe is fully accomplifhed in one. Brown. 
2. Serving as atext; authoritative. 
I fee no ground why his reafon fhould be textuwary to ours, 
or that God intended him an aoniverfal headfhip. Glanville. 
Te’xTUARIST. 2”. /. [textuaire, Fr. from text.] One ready in 
"T 2’‘xTUARY. 4 the -text of {cripture; a divine well verfed 
in feripture. 
"Tl e&’x TURE. a f [textus, Lat. ] 
- e act of weaving. 
= [oars although Ea E habit unto all before the inven- 


tion of texture, was fomething more unto, Adam. Brown. 
2. A web; a thing woven. i 
s Others, far`in the grafly dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Lhomfon. 


3- Manner of weaving with refpe¢t cither to form or. matter. 
Under ftate of richeft texture fpread. Adilton, 
A veil of richeft texture wrought fhe wears. Pope. 
4. Difpofition of the parts of bodies; combination of parts. 
‘Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound i 
Receive, no more than can third air. Ailton. 
While the particles continue cntire, they may compofe bo- 
dies of the fame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newton. 
Tuan. adv. [Sanne, Saxon.] A particle placed in comparifon 
after ‘the comparative adverb. 


N° CXLVI. 


Were we not better to fall once with virtue, X 
Zhan draw a wretched and difhonour’d breath. B. Fobnjon. 
More true delight in that fmall ground, 
Than in poffeffing all the earth was found. Daniels 
I never met with a more unhappy conjun@ure of affairs 
than in the bufinefs of that unfortunate earl. King Charlesa 
He low’d her more than plunder. Congreve: 
T love you for nothing more than for the juft eftecm you 
have for all the fons of Adam. SIET 
THANE. 2. f. [Gesn, Saxon.] An old title of honour, per- 
‘ haps equivalent to baron. 
By Sinel’s death I know I’m zane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives. 
Zo THANK. v. a. [Bancian, Saxon’; 
ken, Germian.] 
x. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kindnefs. 
‘The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly foughr, 
He would have well become this place, and grac’d 


Shaleh. 
dancken, Iutch ; than- 


The thankings of aking. Shakefpcare.s 
= For your ftubborn anfwer 
és The king fhall know it, and, no doubt, thant you. Shak. 
We thant God always for you. 2 Thef: 
He was fo true a father of his country, 
‘To thank me for defending ev’n his foes, 
Becaufe they were his fubjeéts, Dryden. 
2. It is ufed often in a contrary or ironical fenfe.. 
Ill fare our anceftor impure, 
For this we may thant Adam. Ailton. 
. Weigh the danger with the doubtful blifs, 
And thank vourtelF, if ought fhould fall amifs. Dryden. 


That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenlion of arms; 
they may thank themfelves, ‘becaufe they.came fo late into 
the treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the 
whigs, whofe falfe reprefentations they believed. Swift. 

THANK. aes (Sancar, Saxon; dancke, Dutch.] Acknow- 

THANKS. ledgment paid for favour br kindnefs; expreffion 

of gratitude. Thanks is commonly ufed of verbal acknow- 

ledgment, gratitude of geal repayment. “It is fldom ufed in 
the fingular. 

T he pooreft fervice is repaid with thanks. 


Shake/p. 
Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. 


—Thanks, good Egeus, what’s the news? Shake/peare. 
The fool faith, I hav® no zhané for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread fpake evil of me. Fcclus. 


_. He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prefence of 
them all. AES. 
Lhanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor. 
Some e brace fuits which never mean to deal effectually 
in th ; ‘hake they will win a thank, or take a reward. Bacon. 

) or this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thazks. Adilion. 
THANKFUL. adj. [Sancrul, Saxon.] Full of gratitude ; ready 

to acknowledge good received. 

Be thank fui unto him, and blefs his name. Pfalms. 
In favour, to ufe men with much difference is good ; for 
it maketh the perfons préferred more thankful, and the reft 
more officious. : . Bacons 
Live, thou great encourager of arts; 


Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 


- THANKFULLY. adv. [from thank/ul.] With lively and grate- 


ful fenfe of good received. 


Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shak. 
If you have liv’d, take thankfully the paft ; 
Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance Jaft. Dryden. 


Out of gold how to draw as many diftiné& fubftances as I 
_ can feparate from vitriol, I fhall very thankfully learn. Boyle. 
THA‘NKFULNESS. 2. f: [from thankful.} ~ Gratitude; lively 
_ fenfe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 
He fcarcely would give me thanks for what I hag done, 


for fear that thankfulne/s might. have an introduétion of re- 


ward. Sidney. 
Will you. give me this maid your daughter ? 
—As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 
—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulne/s. Shake/p. 


‘The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being ended, re- 
tire with all thankfulne/s of heart for having been admitted to 
that heavenly feat. © Taylor 

Thartfulne/s and fubmiffion make us happy. L’Efirange. 

THANKLESS. adj. [from thank. ] 
I1. Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment. 
_Leatt-fo great good, as he for her had wrought, 

Should die unknown, and buried be in rhenkless thought. 

l i Fairy Queen, b. i. 
May he feel 
How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth itis, 


To have a thankle/s child. Shake/peare. 
Bieft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d, 

What a whole rhanklefs land to his deny’d. Pope. 


2. Not deferving, or not likely, to gain thanks. 
The contracting and extending the lines and fenfe of others, 
26 H if 
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if the firf authors might fpeak for themfelves, would appear 
a thankle/s office. Tation. 
Wage ftill their wars, 
And bring home on thy breaft more thanklefs cars Crafzaw. 
THANKLESS ESS. 7. /: [from thanklcf/s.] Ingratitude ; failure 
to acknowledge good received. 
Not t’ have written then, feems little Icfs 
Than worft of civil vices, thuntlefjnefs. Denne. 
THANKO'FFERING. 2. /. [thank and cfferinz.] Offering paid 
in acknowledgment of mercy. f 

A thoufand thank-offerings are due to that providence which 

has delivered our nation from thefe abfurd iniquities. Matis. 
THANKSGIVING. n. f. [thanks and give.] Celebration of 
mercy. 

“Thefe facred hymns Chriftianity hath peculiar to itfelf, the 
other being fongs too of praife and thank/giving, wherewith as 
we ferve God lo the Jews likewife. looker. 

Of old there were fongs of praife and #thank/giving unto 
God. Nehemiah. 

We fhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours we receive, by continual praifes and ¢*hank/- 
givings. Trllot/on. 

THA’NK WORTHY. adj. [thank and worthy.] Deferving grati- 
tude; meritorious. | 

This is thanf4worthy, if a man endure grief. 

If love be compell’d, and cannot chufe, 

How can it grateful, or thankworthy prove ? Davies. 

THaRM. 2. f. [teanm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] In- 
teftines twiftcd for feveral ufes. 
Tuar. pronoun. (thata, Gothick; Ger, Saxon; dat, Dutch.] 
1. Not this, but the other. 
He wins me by that means I told you. Shake/peare. 
Octavia, not only that, 
That were excufeable, that and thoufands more 
Of femblable import, but he hath wag’d 


1 Peter. 


New wars againft Pompey. Shakefp- 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
You’ll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anfwer. Shake/p. 
Nothing they but duft can fhow, 
Or bones rhat haften to be fo. Cowley. 
3. Who; relating to an antecedent perfon. 
Saints that taught and led the way to heav’n. Lickel. 


4. It fometimes ferves to fave the repetition of a word or words 


foregoing- 
T’ know your bufinefs, thaz I will. Shake/p. 
‘They faid, what is that to us? fee thou to that. mpi oe 
1 Cor. 


Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 
Yet for all zbat, when they bein the land of their ene- 


mies I will not caft them away. Leviticus. 
They weep as if they meant 
That way at leaft proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 


This runick fubje& will occur upon that of poetry. Temple. 
What is inviting in this fort of poet proceeds not fo 
much from the idea of a country life itfelf, as from that of 


its tranquility. Pope. 
5. Oppofed to this as the other to one. 
This is not fair; nor profitable that 5 
Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden. 
Inthis feale gold, in t’other fame does lie, 
‘The weight of that mounts this fo high. Cowley. 


6. When #his and that relate to foregoing words, this is referred 
like Aic or cecy to the latter, and that like ile or cela to the 
former. 

7. Such as. 

By religion is meant a living up to thofe principles, that is, 
to aét conformably to our beft reafon, and to live as becomes 


thofe who believe a God and a future ftate. Tillotfon. 
8. That which ; what. 
Sir, I think the meat wants rhat I have. 
Batting. Shakefpeare. 





9. The thing. 
The Nazarite hath vowed, befides t4at that his hand fhall 
get. Numbers. 
He made that art which was a rage. Cowley. 
xo. The thing which then was. 
Secure proud Nabas flept, 
And dreamt, vain man, of that day’s barb’rous fport. Cowley. 
1x. By way of eminence. 
This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 
All that fond mothers wifh. 
Hence love himfelf, tbat tyrant of my days. 
In THAT. As saag: 
Things are preached not im that they are taught, but in 


Cowley. 
Cowley. 


IZ. 


that they are publifhed. Ffooker. 
THAT. conjunction. 
r. Becaufe. 
It is not that I love you lefs 
Than when before your feet I lay: 
But to prevent the fad increafe 
Of hopclefs love, I keep away. Waller. 
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Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. Conley. 
2: Nadig a confequence. 
bat he fhould dare to do me this difyrace, 
Ts fool or coward writ upon my face ? Dryden. 


‘The cuftom and familiarity of thefe tongues do fometimes 
fo far influence the expreffions in thefe epiftles, that one may 
obferve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. Lacks. 

3. Noting indication. 

We anfwered, that we held it fo agreeable, as we both 
forgot dangers paft and fears to come, ther we thouzht an 
hour {pent with him was worth years of our former lite. 

Bucon’s New Atlantis. 
4. Noting a final end: 
Treat it kindly, t4zt it may 
With at leait with us to flay. 
THATCH. n.f. [Sace, Saxon, fraw, Skinner, from dac, a 
roof, in IMandick thak. Mr. Lye.) Straw laid upon the top 
of a houfe to keep out the weather. : 
Hard by a ftyle, beneath a roof of thats 
Dwelt obloquy, who in her early days 
Bafkets of fifth at Billingfgate did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyfter, mackrel, fprat, or plaife. Swift. 

A plough-boy, who has never feen any thing but thatch- 
ed houfes, naturally imagines that rtherch belongs to the very 
nature of a houfe. TPatis. 
. Then came rofy Health from her cottage of thatch. Smart 

Jo THATCH. v. a. [Saccian, Saxon.] To cover as with ftraw. 
Make falfe hair, and rhéarch 

Sheoke/p. 

ts 


Co weley. 


Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled or thart 

Bacon. 

‘Then Rome was poor, and there you might Bhoid 


ed. 


‘The palace thatch’d with ftraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houfe above two ftories : 
A lyrick ode would flate, a catch 
W ould tile, an epigram would thatch. Sift. 
On the cottage thatch’d, or lordly roof 
Lhomfon. 


THA‘’TCHER. z. /. [from thatch.].One whofe trade is to cover 
houfes with ftraw. 
You merit new employments daily ; 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 
Afh is univerfal timber; it ferves the foldier, feaman, car- 
penter, tAatcher, and hufbandman. Afortimer. 
Jo THaw. v. n. [Sapan, Saxon; degen, Dutch. ] 
1. To grow liquid after congelation; to melt. 
When thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid: 
If thou begin’ft to zAaw for this, 
May my name ftep in. 
It on firm land 
T saws not but gathers heap, and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile; all elfe deep fnow and ice. Adi lion. 
Having let that ice thaw of itfelf, and frozen the liquor a 
fecond time, we could not difcern any thing. Boyle. 
2. To remit the cold which had caufed froft. 
Jo THAW. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 
Bring me the faireft creature northward born, 
W here Phcebus’ fire fcarce thaws the ificles. 
Think not that Cæfar bears fuch rebel blood, 
‘That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. 
My love is thaw’ d, 
Which, like a waxen image ’gain{ft a fire, 
Bears no impreffion of the thing it was. 
Burnifh’d fteel, that caft a glare 
From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
She can unlock 
The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. AZi/tom. 
Her icy heart is thaw’d. Granville. 
THaw. 2. /- [fromthe verb.] Liquefaction of any thing con- 
gealed ; warmth fuch as liquifies congelation. 
I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great shaw. 
Shake/p. Aduch ado about nething. 
A man of my kidney, that am as fubject to heat as but- 


Keen ay 


Donne. 


Shake/p. 
Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 


ter; a man of continual diffolution and thaw. Shake/p. 
Hardens his ftubborn heart, but ftill as ice 
More harden’d after thaw. Ailton. 


That cold country where difcourfe doth freeze in the air 
all winter, and may be heard in the next fummer, or ata 
great thaw. Wilkins. 

W hen fharp frofts had long conftrain’d the earth, 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 
Firft the tender blade peeps. Dryden. 
THE. article. [de, Dutch.] 
x. The article noting a particular thing. 
Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man, 

The which no fooncr had his prowefs confirm’d, 

In the unfhrinking ftation where he fought, 


But like a man he dy'd, Shake/p- 
e 


THE 


He put him in mind of the long pretence he had to be 
oom of the bed chamber, for tHe which he could not chufe 


ut fay, that he had the queen’s promite. Clarendon. 
j Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till te laft, rhe kind releafing knell. Crwley. 
T’ll march t4e mufes Hannibal. Cow ey. 
The fair example of the heav’nly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above rhe ftars let thy bold mufick found, 

Thy humble neft build on że ground. Cowley. 

The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into se world. Milton. 


Wight fhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 

All but że mournful philomel and I. 

2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in verfe. 
Who had t% efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto the ftate they were. 
Th’ adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb’rous fíkill, 
"Tis like the pois’ning of a dart, 
- Too apt before to kill. 
3. Sometimes 4e is cut off. 
In this fcale worth, in other gold does lie. Cowley. 
4. In the following paflage the is ufed according to the French 
idiom. 

As all the confiderable governments among the Alps are 
commonwealths, fo it is a conftitution tte moft adapted of 
any to the poverty of thefe countries. Addifon. 

THEA/TRAL. adj. [theatral, Fr. theatralis, Lat.] Belonging 
toa theatre. 
THEATRE. 2. f. [theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat.) 
1. A place in which fhews are'exhibited; a playhoufe. 
This wife and univerfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the {cene 

Wherein we play. Shake/p- 

W hen the boats came within fixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themfelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, 


Pope. 


Danicl. 


Cowley. 


fo as they all ftood asin a theatre beholding this light. Bacon. 
2. A place rifing by fteps like a theatre. 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 
Of ftatelieft view. Adilton. 
In the midft of this fair valley ftood 
A native theatre, which rifing flow, 
By juft degrees o’erlook’d the ground below, Dryden. 


THEA’TRICK. adj. (theatrum, Latin.] Scenick 5 fuiting a 
THEATRICAL. t theatre ; pertaining to a theatre. 
Theatrical forms ftickle hard for the prize of religion: a 
diftorted countenance is made the mark of am-upright heart. 
Decay of Piety. 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 
‘Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 
ah eee LY. adv. [from Poearicel In a manner fuiting 
the ftage. 
Daunis her look, her gefture proud, 


Her voice theatrically loud. Swift. 
Tuee, the oblique fingular of thou. 
Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’n 
‘The two moft facred names of earth and heav’n. Cowley. 


THEFT. 2. /. [from thief.] 
1. The act of ftealing. 
‘Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of another 
man’s goods againift the owner’s knowledge or will. Cowel, 
Fis thefts were too open, his filching was like an unfkilful 
finger, he kept not time. Shake/p. 
Their nurfe Euriphile; 
Whom for the the/t I wedded, ftole thofe children. Shak. 
2. The thing ftolen. 
If the t4cft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
ox, afs, or fheep, he fhall reftore double. Exodus. 
Tueir. z. f- paeont o them, Saxon. ] 
1. Of them: the pronoun poficfive, from tbey. 
The round worla fhould have fhook 
Lions into civil ftreets, and citizens into their dens. Shak. 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
verfe before Boccace, who likewife received no little help 
from his mafter Petrarch ; but the reformation of their profe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Dryden. 
2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes between the poffeffive 
and fubftantive. 
Prayer we always have in our power to beftow, and they 
never in theirs to refufe. ooker. 
They gave the fame names to their own idols which the 


Egyptians did to theirs. Raleigh. 
The penalty to thy tranfgreffion due, 
And duc to theirs which out of thine will grow. Miltons 
Nothing bue the name of zeal appears, 
T wixt our beft actions and the worft of theirs. Denham. 


Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 
The fault is more thcir languages than their’s. Rofcommon. 
Which eftablifhed law-of theiss feems too ítri& at firft, 

becaufe it excludes all fecret intrigues. Dryden. 

And reading wifh, like theirs, our fate and fame. Pepe- 
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Trem, the oblique of they. 

The materials of them were not from any herb. 
THEME. n. f- [theme, Fr. from Siza.] 
I1. A fubjeét on which one {peaks or writes. 

Every objeét of our idea is called a theme, whether it be a 


WPilkins~ 


being or not being. SF atts. 
T wo truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the fwelling act 
Of the imperial theme. Shakefp: 
When a foldier was the theme, my name 
W as not far off. Shakefp: 


O! could I fow like thee, and make thy ftream 
My great example, asit is my theme: 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. Denham. 
Whatever near Eurota’s happy ftream, 
With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s theme. Rofcommon: 
‘Though Tyber’s ftreams immortal Rome behold, 
‘Though foaming Hermus fwells with tides of gold, 
From heav’n itfclf though feven-fold Nilus lows, 
And harvefts on a hundred realms beftows ; 
"Thefe now no more fhall be the mufe’s theres, 
Loft in my fame, as in the fea thcir ftreams. 
2. A fhort differtation written by boys on any topick. 
3- The original word whence others are derived. 
Let fcholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme, to the firft cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs. Waits, 
‘Tuemss’tves. n. f: [See TuHey and Serr.] 
I1. Thefe very perfons. 
Whatfoever evil befalleth in that, them/felves have made 


Pope: 


themfelves worthy to fuffer it. OokErs 
2. The oblique cafe of they and /e-wes. 
‘They open to themfelves at length the way. Ailton. 


Weaken children out of fecp with a low call, and give them 
kind ufage till they come perfectly to themvelwes. Loke, 
THEN. adv. [than, Gothick; Gan, Saxon; dan, Dutch.) 
I. Atthat time. 
The then bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majeíty throughout that whole journey. Clarendon. 
Thee, tben a boy, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 
2. Afterwards ; immediately afterwards; foon afterwards. 
` If an herb be cut off from the roots in winter, and rhex 
the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become very 
big in fummer. Bacon. 
3- In that cafe; in confequence. 
Had not men been fated to be blind, 
Zhen had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Dryden. 
Had fate fo pleas’d I had been eldeft born, 


And then without a crime the crown had worn. Drydens 
If all this be fo, them man has a natural freedom. Locket 
4- Therefore; for this reafon. 
If then his providence 
Out of our evil feek to bring forth good. Ailton: 
Now then be all thy weighty cares away, 
‘Thy jealoufies and fears, and, while you mays é 
To peace and foft repofe give all the day. Dryden. 


5. At another time: as sow and then, at one time and other. 
Now fhaves with level wing the deep, then foars. AdZi/ton- 
One while the mafter is not aware of what is done, and 


then in other cafes it may fall out to be his ownact. Z’#/?r. 
6. That time: it has here the effect of a noun. 
Till thexn who knew 
"The force of thofe dire arms? Ailton. 


ss Be ee mn. f. [contraéted, according to Adin/bew, from there 
ence. |} 
x. From that place. 
Faft by the oracle of God ; I thence 


Invoke thy aid. AGiltorn. 
Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 
By quick and painful marches thither Came. Dryden 


2. From that time. 
There fhall be no more thence an infant of days: 
3. For that reafon. 
Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 
Ufelefs, and rhence ridiculous about him. Adiltom 
4. From thence is a barbarous expreflion, thencé implying the 
fame. 
From thence; from him, whofe daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his parting with her; thence 
We have crofs’d. 
There plant eyes, all muft from thence 
Purge and difperfe. 
THE NCEFORTH. adv. [thence and forth.] 
I. From that time. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome. Spenfers 
They fhall be placed in Leinfter, and have land given them 
to live upon, in fuch fort as fhall become good fubjects, to 


Tar 


Shak. efh- 
Ailton, 


labour thenceforth for their living: Spenfere 
Wrath fhall be no more 
Thenceforth, butin thy prefence joy entire. AAilions 


2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later 
books. 
Avert 


L EF E 


Avert 

His holy eyes; refolving from thenceforth 
To lonse SAA to ai polluted ways. Afilton. 
Men grow acquainted with thefe felf-evident truths upon 
their being propoted ; but whofoever does fo, finds in him- 
felf that he then begins to Know a propofition which he 
knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never Te - 
tions. ocke. 
THENCEFORWARD. adv. [thence and forward-] On from that 


. time. a , 
THEO’CRACY. 7 f. [theocratie, Fr. 9i@ and xpæliw.] Go- 
vernment immediately fuperintended by God. sopr 

The characters of the reign of Chrift are chiefly juftice, 
peace, and divine prefence or conduct, which is called rte- 
ocracy. Burnet. 

THEOcRA'TICAL. adj. [theocratigue, Fr. from theocracy.] Re- 
lating to a government adminiftered by God. - j 
he government is neither human nor angelical, but pe- 
culiarly theocratical. See i Burnet. 
THEo'potitre. 2. f A mathematical inftrument for taking 
heights and diftances. , j eee 
THR'OGONY. n. f- [theogonie, Fr.. Deoyoviec.] The generation 
of the gods. : : Bailey. 
THEOLOGIAN. n. f. [theologien, Fr. theologus, Latin.] <A di- 
vine ; a profeflor of divinity. oe 
_ Some theologians defile places erecéted only for religion b 


defending oppreffions.. SO Hayward. 
They to their viands fell: nor feemingly 
‘The angel, nor in mift, the common g ofs 
Of theologians, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger. Milton. 


‘THEOLOGICAL. adj. [theolagique, Fr. theologia, Lat.] Relating 
to the fcience of divinity. ; 

Although fome pens have only fymbolized the fame from 

the myftery of its colours, yet are there other affections 


fight admit of theological allufions. Brown. 
is hey generally are extra&ts of theological and moral fen- 
tences; drawn from ecclefiaftical and other authors. Swift. 


THEOLO’GICALLY. adv. [from theological.}] According tothe 
inciples of theology. 
Theo’ OT 7. Sr libeiligut Lat.] A divine; one ftudious 

‘ITHEQ’LOGUE. t im the fcience of divinity. : 
_ “The cardinals of Rome, which are *heologues, friars, and 
{choolmen, call all temporal ‘bufinefs, of wars, embaflages, 


{hirre which is’ under~fheriffries. : Bacon. 
A theologue more by need than genial bent 5 
Int’reft in all his ations was difcern’d. Dryden. 


It is no more an order, according to popifh theologi/ts, than 


the prima tonfura, they allowing only feven ecciefiaftical 
theolagifts. ` Ay liffe. 


THE’OLOGY. n. / Etheologie, Fr. Seoroyvia.] Divinity. 
The whole mie & the fctipture of God, what is it but 
only to teach theology ? Theology, what is it but the fcience of 
things divine ? - Flooker. 
She was moft dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 


in languages, in theolagy, and im philofophy. - tdayward. 
; The oldeft writers oF theology were òf this mind. Zz#llot/on. 
Tur’omacuist. 2. f- He who fights againft the gods. Bailey. 
THE'OMACHY. 2. f. (S#@ and pæn] The fight againft the 
gods by the giants. E: È Bailey. 
THeo’rso. 2. /. [tiorba, Italian; fuorbe, Fr.] A large lute 
for playing a thorough bafs, ufed by the Italians. Bailey. 
A He wanted nothing but a fong, 
And a well tun’d theorto hung 
Upon a bough, to cafe the pain , ; 
His tugg’d ears fuffer’d, witha ftrain. Butler. 


THE/OREM. 2. f: [theoreme, Fr. 
down as aa acknowledged truth. se cs 
. Having found this the head theorem of all their difcourfes, 
who plead for the change of ecclefiaftical government in 
England, we “hold it necefflary that the proofs thereof be 
‘weighed. Hooker. 
he chief points 6f motality ate no lefs demonftrable than 
snafthematicks; nor is the fubtil€y greatér in moral theorems 
than’in mathematical. : l ore. 
Many obfervations go to the making up of one theorem, 
which, like oaks fit'for durable buildings, muft be of many 
years growth. Graunt. 
Flere are three thecrems, that from thence we meg draw 
fome conclufions. ryden. 
T HEGREMA‘’TICAL. 
THEOREMA’ TICK. 
THEORE’MICK. 
Theoremick truth, or that which lies in'the conceptions we 
have of things, is negative or pofitive. Grew. 


Seadpnxe.] A -pofition laid 


adj. (from theorem.]| Cormprifed in the- 
Orems ; confifting in theorems. 


T HEORE’ TICAL.. [theoretigue, French ; Speculative ; 
THEORE’TICK. dj f from Sewpntixods.] depending 
THEO’RICAL. @4]° Z (theorigue, Fr. from on theory 
THEORICK. Sewpicz.] : or {fpecu- 
lation ; terminating in theory or fpeculation ; not practical. 
When he fpeaks, 


The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill ; 


THE 


And the mute wonder lurking in mens cars, 

To fteal his (weet and honied fentences: 

So that the act and praétick part of life 

Mutt be the miftrefs to this theorize. Shakes) cares 

The thecrical part of the inguiry being interwoven with 
the hiftorical conjeélures, the philofophy of colours will be 
promoted by indifputable cxperiments. Poyle. 

For theoretical learning and fciences there is nothinz yet 
complete. Burnet. 

THEO'RICK. n. f. [fromthe adjedtive.] A fpeculatift ; one who 
knows only fpeculation, not practice. 
The bookith rheorick, 
Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without praétice, 


Is all his foldierfhip. Shakeff-eare. 
THEORE’TICALLY. i ods $ [from thesretickh.] Speculative- 
T HEO’RICALLY.. A [from theorick.] ly ; not 

practically. 
THe’orist. 2. f. [from thesry.] A fpeculatift ; one given to 
{peculation. 


The greateft theorifis have given the preference to fuch a 
form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 
Addijon’s Freeholder. 
THEORY. nz: f- [theorie, Fr. Sewpia.} Speculation; not prac- 
tice ; fcheme ; plan or fy{tem yet fubfifting only in the mind. 
If they had been themfelves to execute their own fheory in 
this church, they would have feen being nearer at hand. ` 
i Flooker. b. v. 
In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to ceffe&t 
it are in the practice full of errour, and in the theory full of 
unfound imagination. Bacon. 
Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious ; 
but as to the teory and fpeculation of virtue and vice, man- 
kind are mach the fame. South. 
THERAPE’UTICK. adj. [Sepamevisxds.] Curative; teaching or 
endeavouring the cure of difeafes. 
Therapeutick or curative phyfick reftoreth the patient into 
fanity, and taketh away difeafes actually affeCting. Brown. 
‘The practice and therapeutick is diftributed into the confer- 
vative, prefervative, and curative. arwey.’ 
Medicine is juftly diftributed into prophylaétick, or the art 


of preferving health ; and therapeutich, or the art of reftoring 
it. : 


Watts. 
THERE. adv. (thar, Gothick ; Gen, Saxon; daer, Dutch; 
der, Danih. } 
x. Im that place: 
If they come to fojotrrn at my houfe, 
PI not betrhere. Shake/p. 
Exil’d by thee from earth to deepeft hell, 
In brazen bonds fhall barb’reus difcord dwell ; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition fhall attend her there. Pope. 
2. It is oppofed to Sere. 
To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to 


fee thee there. ` Shakefp. 
Could their relifhes be as different there as they are here, 


yet the manna in héaven will fuit every palate. ke. 
Darknelfs there might well feem twilight here. Ailton. 
3- An exclamation direéting fomething at a diftance. 
‘Your fury hardens me. 
A guard rhere; feize her. Dryden. 


.4- It is ufed at the beginning of a fentence with the appearance 
of a nominative cafe, but ferves only to throw the nomina- 
tive behind the verb: as, a man came, or there caine a man. 
It adds however fome emphafis, which, like many other 
idioms in every language, muft be learned by cuftom, and 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted with- 
out harfhnefs: as, tm old tires there was a great king. 
For reformation of errour thére were that thought it a part 
of Chriftian charity to inftrucét them. Foker, . 
There cannot in‘nature be'a ftrength fo great, as ‘to make 
the leaft moveable to pafs ‘in an inftant, or all together, 
through the lIeaft place. Dighy on the Sout. 
There have been that have delivered themfelves from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. Suckling. 
In Kuman actions there -are no degrees defcribed, but a la- 
titude is indulged. Bifhbop Taylor. 
Wherever there is fenfe -or -perception, there fome idea is 
a€tually produced. j Locke. 
‘5. In compofition it means rhat: as thereby, fy that. 
HE’REABOUT. adu. [there and about, theredbouts is there- 
"THE’RBABOUTS. fore lefs- proper. ] 
x. Near that place. 

One fpeech I lov’d: *twas -Afneas’s tale to Dido; and 
thercabout of it efpecially, ‘where he fpeaks of Priam’s fMaugh- 
ter. Shake/p. 

2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or ftate. 

Between the twelfth of king John and thirty-fixth of king 
Edward the third, containing one hundred and fifty years or 
thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. Davies. 

Find a houfe to lodge a -hundred and fifty perfons, whereof 
twenty or thereabéut may: be-attendants. ` Milton, 


Some 
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Some three months fince, or thereabout, 

She found me out. Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refiftance lefs than 

that of quickfilver thereabouts, as I have found by experi- 

ments with pendulums. New:on. 
3. Concerning that matter. 

As they were much perplexed thereabout, two men Bood 

by. uke. 

THAREA‘FTE R. adv. [there and afier:] According to that 5; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferent’ well, proportion 


‘the body thereafter. Pea:ham. 
If food were now before thee fet, 
Wou’dft thou not eat? thereafter as I like 
The giver. Milton. 


THEREA’T. adj. [there and at.] 

x. Atthat; on that account. r 

i Every errour is a ftain to the beauty of nature; for which 
caufe it blufheth therea:, but glorieth in the contrary. Tooker. 

2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
deftruction, and many go in thereat. | Matthew. 

THEREBY’. adv. [there and sy.] By that; by means of that; 
in confequence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy. confift in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people 
may thereby learn what their duties are towards him. oaker. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 

One of his ating aat; him to defend thereby. 

Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 
abfolute neceffity. , Davies on Irela..d. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault, which needs it ma grows two thereby. Fderbert. 

If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pafs, the 
violet on the paper will not fuffer any change thereby- Newton. 

Tue’REFORE. adv. [there and fore. ] 
x. For that; for this; for this reafon; in confequence. 
‘This is the lateft parley we will admit ; 


Spen/fer. 


Therefore toour beft mercy give yourfelves. Shakepeare. 
j Falftaff is dead, A 
And we muft yern therefore. Shake/p. 


Therefore a man leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife. Gene/fis. 
The herd that feeks after fenfual pleafiixge is foft and un- 
manly; and therefore I compofe myfelf to nrect a ftorm..ZLucas. 
He blufhes; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 
The wreftlers f{prinkled d on their bodies to give better 
hold: the glory therefore was greater to Conguer without 
powder. IW fts Pindar. 
2. In return for this ; in recomipence for this or for that. 
We have forfaken all and followed thee, what fhall we 
have und Sat ? Matthew. 
THEREFROM. adv. [there and from.] From that; trom this. 
Be therefore very coursjious to do all'that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not afide therefrom, to the right hand 
or to the left. Fof- 
T'he leaves that {pring therefrom grow white. Mtor timer. 
THEREIN. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 
rein our letters do not well agree. Shake/peare. 
‘The matter is of that nature, that I find myfelf unable to 
ferve you therein as you defire. Bacon. 
; All the earth 
To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poffefs it, and all things that therein live. Adil on. 
After having well examined them, we fhall therein find 
many charms. Dryden. 


THEREINTO’. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. Luke. 
Though we fhall have occafion to fpeak of this, wé will 

now make fome entrance thereinio. i Bacon. 


THEREOF. adu. (there and ¢f.] Of that; of this. 
Confidering how the cafe doth ftand with this prefent age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 


ftream thereof. Ffooker. 
Tis vain to think that-lafting which muft end ; 
And when ’tis paft, mot any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 


1 fhall begin with Greece, where my obfervations fhall be 
confined to Athens, though feveral inftances might be brought 
from other ftates thereof. Swit. 

THEREON. ‘adv. [there and on.] On that. 
You fhall bereave yourfelf 

Of my good purpofes, and put your children 

To that deftruétion which Pll guard them from, 

If thereon you rely. Shake/p. 

Peter called to mind the word that Jefus faid; and when 


he thought thereon he wept. Mark. 
Its foundation is laid t4ereon. Woodward, - 
Tue’reout. adv. [there and out.] Out of that. 
Thereout a ftrange beaft with feven heads arofe, ; 
"That towns and caftles under her breaft did cour. > Spen/fer. . 
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TH EREUNTO-. b adv. [tere and to, or unto.] To that. 


Is it in regard theri of fermons only, that apprehending 
the gofpel of Chrift we yield thereunto our unfeigned affent 
as to a thing infallibly true. ffooker.. 

This fort of bafe people doth not for the moft part rebel of 
themfelves, having no heart thereunto, but are by force drawn 


by the grand rebels into their action. Spenfer. 
ext thereunto did grow a goodly tree. Spenfer. 

‘That thereby we reafon, live and be 
Within ourfelves we ftrangers are thereto: Davies. 


A larger form of fpeech were fafer than that which punc- 
tually prefixeth a conftant day thereto. Brewn. 
What might his force have done, being brought thereto, 


When that already gave fo much to do ? Daniel, 
That it is the appointment of God, might be argument 
enough to perfuade us thirennto. Fiilotfon. 


THEREUPON. adv. [there and upon:} 
x. Upon that; in confequence of that. . 

Grace having not in one thing fhewed itfelf, nor for fomé 
few days, but in fuch fort fo long continued, our manifold 
fins ftriving to the contrary, what can we lefs thereupon con- 
clude, than that God would ar leaft-wife, by tract of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he bleffeth cannot but 


be of him. ; tivoker. 
He hopes to find you forward 
And thereupon he fends you this good news, Shake/p. 
P Let that one article rank with the reft ; 
nd th-rvnponm give me your daughter. Shake/p. 
Though s A 


rants of extraordinary liberties made by a kin 
to his fubjee s do no more diminifh his greatnefs than when 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do arife therevpon. Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have the. e. pon reprovufs and precepts a Soeh e upon them. Locke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confufion thereupons 
made due provifions for fettling the balance of power. Swift. 

2. Immediately. 
THEREUNDER. aw [there and under.] Under that. 

Thofe which come nearer unto reafon, find paradife under 
the cquinoétial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moft pleafure and the greateít fertility. Raleigh. 

THEREWITH. adv. [there and with. 
x1. With that. 

Germany had ftricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doétrine of the church of Rome, but feemed in difcipline 
{till to retain therewith very great conformity. Flooker. 

All things without, which round about we fec, 

WVe feek to know, and have therewith to do. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. 
2. Immediately. 
THEREWITHA‘L. adv. [there and withal.] 
I. Over and above. 
Therewi:hal the execrable act 
On their late murther’d king they aggravate. 
2. At the fame time. 
Well, give her that ring, and give sherewithal 
‘That letter. 
3- With that. 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 

And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 

Of his froth-foamy fteed. Spa er. 

THERIACAL. adj. [Snptaxa; from theriaca, Lat.] ici- 
nal; phyfical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft thar feedeth 
upon the mountains, where there are thersaca/ herbs. Bacon. 

THERMOMETER. z. £ [thermometre, Fr. [9spmòs and pé- 
mrpov.] An inftrument for meafuring the heat of the air, or 
of any matter.. > 

The greateft heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
fun is paft the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, 
or obfervations of the weather-glafs. Brown. 

"THERMOME’TRICAL. adj. [from thermometer.] Relating to the 
meafure of heat. 

His heat raifes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Cheyne. 

Tue’rRmoscope. n. /. [thermofcope, Fr. Seppos and: exoméw.] 
An inftrument by which the degrees of -heat are difcovered 5 
a thermometer. > 
© By the trial of the thermojcope, filhes have more heat than 


Davies. 


Spenfer. 


Daniel. 


Shake/p- 


+ 


the clement which they fwim in. Arbuthnot. 
THESE, pronoun, the plural of tbis. 
x. Oppofed to rhe/e. 
Did we for thefe barbarians plant and fow 
On rhefe, on thefe our happy fields beftow ? Dryden. 


2. Thefe relates to t 
thofe to the firft. 

More rain falls in June and July than in December and 

January ; but it makes a much greater fhew upon the earth 
in thefe months than in rhofe, becaufe it lies longer upon it. 

lf eodward’s Natural Firfiory. 

261. THE'sIS, 


e perfons or things laft mentioned’; and 


THI 


Tue’sis. n. J- [sbefe, Fr. Sists.] A pofition; fomething laid 
down affirmatively or negatively. 
The truth of what you here lay down, 
By fome example fhould be fhewn. 
An honeft, but a fimple pair, . 
May ferye to make this #hefis clear. Prior. 
THE'SMOTHETE. 7. f. [thi/moz:hete, Fr. SercpooSitns 5; Dsopes 
and riSnus-] <A lawgiver. 
THe’urcy. 2. f: (Sespyia.] The power of doing .fupernatural 
things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 
THEW. n. f- [feap, Saxon. ] 
1. Quality; manners; cuftoms; habit of life; form of beha- 
viour. 
Home report thefe happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. 
From mother’s pap I taken was unfit, 
And ftreight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 
‘To be upbrought in gentle ¢4cwes and martial might. 
Fairy Queen. bL. i. 
2. In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify brawn, or bulk, from the 
Saxon eop, the thigh, or fome fuch meaning- 
Nature crefcent does not grow alone 
Fn thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward fervice of the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Shake/peare. 
Will you tell me, matter Shallow, how to chufe a man? 
Care I for the limbs, the tewes, the ftature, bulk and big 
femblance of a man? give me the fpirit, mafter Shallow. 
Shake/peare’s Ffenry IV. 
THe’wevp. adj. [from thew.] Educated; habituated 5 accuf- 
toined. 
But he was wife and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not feem fo rude, and thewe./in ih, 
As to defpife fo courteous feeming part. Spenfer. 
THeY. z. /. in the oblique cafe them, the plural of he or fhe. 
(31, Saxon. ] 
1. Ihe men; the women, the perfons. 
They are in a moft warlike preparation. 
Why do you keep alone ? 
Of forricft fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed” have died 


Shake/p. 


With them ¢4ecy think on. Shake/p. 
The Spaniard 

Muft now confefs, if they have any goodnefs, 

The trial juft and noble. Shake/p. 


They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
At ivory tables, or wood fold 


Dearer than it. Ben. Fobhnjon. 


They know 
‘To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 
2. Thofe men; thofe women: oppofed to fome others. 
Only they 
‘That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp- 
?Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moft who have the leaft to fay. Prior. 
3. It is ufed indefinitely ; as the French on dit. 
There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. Dryden. 
Tri‘'nre. z. /. A flice; a fcummer; a fpatula. inf. 


THICKe adj. .[Sicce, 
thickur, Ulandick. ] 

x. Not thin. 

2. Denfe; notrare; grofs; crafs. 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
flime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanfe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholefome mitts. Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre; the milk prefently. 
after will become thicker than it was. Arbuthnot. 

3. Not clear; not tranífparent; muddy; feculent. 

. Why haft thou loft the frefh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treafures and my rights of thee, 

To thick ey’d mufing and curs’d melancholy ? Shake/p. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the veffel shick or 


Saxon; dick, Dutch; dyck, Danith ; 


foul; but when that is paft, it grows clear of itfelf. Temple. 
Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ftroaks the thick unwieldy tide. Addifon. 
4. Great in circumference; not flender. 
My little finger fhall be thicker than his loins. x Kings. 


‘Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown rhick, covered with 
fatnefs. Deuteronomy. 
s. Fiequent; in quick fucceffion; with little intermiffion. 
“lhey charged the defendants with their fmall fhot and 
‘Turkey arrows as thick as hail. Knolles. 
Favours came sh4ick upon him, liker main fhowers than 
fprinkling drops or dews; for the next St. George’s day he 
was knighted, made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and an annual penfion given him. WF otton:; 
This being once a week, came too thick and too often 
about. Spelman. 
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His pills as thick as handgranado’s flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. 
6. Clofe ; not divided by much fpace; crowded. 
It brought them to a hollow cave, 
Amid the thicke/? woods. 
“I he people were gathered thick together. 
Not rhicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor thicker harvefts on rich Hermus rife, 
Than ftand thefe troops. 
He fought fecure of fortune as of fame; 
Still by new maps the ifland might he fhewn : 
Conquefts he ftrew’d where’er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with ftars is fown. Dryden. 
Objeéts of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough toge- 
ther in life to keep the foul in conftant action. Addifon: 
7. Not eafily pervious ; fet with things clofe to each other. 
He through a little window caft his fight, 


R feommon, 


Spenfer. 
Luke. 


Dryden. 


Though thick of bars that gave a {canty light. Dryden, 
The fpeedy horfe 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood, 
Black wasthe foreft, thick with beech it ftood. Dryden. 
Next the proud palace of Salerno ftood 
A mount of rough afcent, and rick with wood. Dryden. 
Bring it near fome thick-headed tree. Alo: timer. 


8. Coarfe; not thin. 
It tafteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
fome fuch rthick-coatcd fruit, it would not. acn. 
J bick-leaved weeds amongft the grafs will need more dry- 
ing than ordinary grafs. Mortimer. 
9. Without proper intervals of articulation. 
Speaking t4ick, which nature made his blemifh, 
Became the accents of the valiant, 
‘To feem like him. 
Tuick. n. f: [from the adjective. ] 
1. The thickeft partor time when any thing is thickeft. 
Achimetes having with a mine fuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spanifh ftation, in the thick of the 


Shake/p. 


duft and fmoak prefently entered his-men. Kuslles. 
2. THICK and thin. Whatever isin the way. 
‘Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin fhe followed him. Fiudibras. 
W hen firit the down appears upon his chin, 
For afmall fum to fwear through thi-k and thin. Dryden. 


Trick. adv. [It is not always eafy to diftinguifh the adverb 
from the adjective. ] 
xr. Frequently; taft. 
"Tis fome difafter, 


Or elfe he would not fend fo thick. Denham. 
I hear the trampling of thick beating feet ; 
‘This way they move. Dryden, 


2. Clofely. 
The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’ers 
‘The vale an iron harveft feems to yield, 
Of rhick fprung lances ina waving field. Dryden: 
A little plat of ground rhick fown, is better than a great 


field which lies fallow. Norris. 
3- To a great depth. - 
Ifyou apply it thick fpread, it will eat to the bone. Wifm. 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will difcern 
Our frauds, unlefs they’re cover’d thick with art. Addifon. 


4. THICK and threefold.. In quick fucceffion ; in great numbers. 

They came thick and threefold for a time, till one expe- 
rienced ftager difcovered the plot, L’ Effrange. 

Jo Tui’cKEN. v. a. [from thick.] 
x. To make thick. 
2. To make clofe; to fill up interftices. 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the 
and cool it. e. 

3- To condenfe; to concrete. 

The white of an egg gradually diffolves by heat, exceed- 
inga little the heat of a human body; a greater degree of 
heat will shicken it into a white, dark-coloured, dry, vifcous 
mats. Arbuthnot. 

4- Toftrengthen; to confirm. 
?Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream 5 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That to demontftrate thinly. 
5. To make frequent. 
6. To make clofe or numerous. 
To THICKEN. v. 7. 
1. To grow thick. 
2. To grow denfe or muddy. 
Thy luftre thickens 
When he fhines by. 
3. To concrete ; to be confolidated. 
W ater {topt gives birth 
To grafs and plants, and thickens into earth. 
4- To grow clofe or numerous. 
The prefs of people thichens to the court, 

‘Th’ impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 

He faw the crowd fhickening, and defired to know how 
many there were. Tatler. 

4 5. To 


air, thicken 
WW codward. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Prior. 


THI 
5 To gos quick, 


he combat thickens, -like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward when the fhow’ry kids arife, 
Or patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter defcends in harden’d rain. Addi fon. 
THICKET. 2. /. [Siccetu, Saxon.] A clofe knot or tuft of 
trees ; a Clofe wood or copfe. : 
i I drew you hither; 


Into the chiefeft thicket of the park: Shake/f eare. 
Within a‘thicket I repos’d; and found 
Let fall from heav’n a fleep interminate. Chapman. 


Chus, or any of his, could not in hafte creep through 
thofe defart regions, which the length of one hundred and 
thirty years after the flood had fortified with zhi. kets, and 
mitted every bufh and briar, reed and tree, to join them- 
felyes into one main body and foreft: Rale gh. 
; How often, from the fteep 
OF echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Coeleftial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or refponfive, each to other’s note; 
Singing their great Creator? | 
My brother ftept to the next thicket fide 
To bring me berries. 
Now Leda’s twins 
‘Their trembling lances brandifh’d at the foe ; 
Wor had they mifs’d, but he to ¢hickets fled, 
Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the fteed. 


Milton. 
Adilton. 


Dryden. 
Pve known young Juba rife before the fun, 
To beat the thicket where the tvger flept, 
Or feek the lion in His dreadful haunts. . Addifon. 


TuHYcKtiy. adv. [from thick.] Deeply ; to a great quantity. 

Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them 

_ with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Boyle. 

THICKNESS. z. f: [from thick. ] 

1. The ftate of being thick; denfity. 

2. Quantity of matter interpofed; fpace taken up by matter 
interpofed. r 

In the darkened room, againft the hole’at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thickne/s of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. Boyle. 

Ze Sanay laid on quantity to fome confiderable depth. 
. oll a tree, and cover it fome rhickne/s with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon. 

4. Confiftence ; grofinefs ; not rarenefs ; f{pifittude. 

Nitre mingled with water to the thickne/s of honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will fprout 
forth. ; acon. 

‘Difeafes imagined to come from the thickwefs of blood, 
come often from the contrary courfe. . Arbuthnot. 

g, Impervioufnefs; clofenefs. 

‘The banks of the river and the vhicknefs of thé fhades.drew 
into them all the birds of the country. Addifon. 

6. Want of fharpnefs; want of, quicknefs. 

A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times fubje& to 
a thickne/s of hearing, the like effeét. older. 

What you write is printed in large letters; otherwife be- 
tween the wcaknefs of my eyes and trhickne/s of hearing, I 


‘fhould lofe the greateft pleafure. Swift. 
TA! CK-SCULLED. adj. Dull. ftupid. 
Pleas’d to hear their thick-/eulf’'d judges cry, 
Well mov’d! oh finely faid ! Dryden. 


This downright fighting fool, this thick-/cull’d hero, 
‘This blunt unthinking inftrument of death, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. 

THYCKSE'r. adj. [thick and fet.] Clofe planted. 

His eye-balls glare with fire, . fuffus’d with blood, 

His neck fhoots up a #¢hick/et thorny wood ; 

His briftled back a trench impal’d appears, 

And ftands ereéted, like a field of f{pears.. Dryden. 

‘The world is fo thickfet with the numerous productions of 
the creatures, that befides the apparent beauty of things view- 
ed by all, there are thofe fecret graces in every part of na- 
ture, which fome few alone have the fíkill to difcern. Grew. 

THYCKSKIN. 2. /. [thick and fXin.] A coarfe grofs man; a 
numikul. 

The fhallow’ft thick/kin of .that barren fort, 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 
Forfook his fcene and enter’d in a brake. Shake/p. 

THIEF. z. S- (thiubs, Gothick ; Geif, Saxon; dief, Dutch. 
It was antiently written thieof, and fo appeareth to have been 
of two fyHables; thie was.wont to be taken for.zhrifr, fo 
that thie of is he that takes of or from a man his thie, that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives.) 

r. One who takes what belongs to another: the thief fteals by 
fecrecy, and the robber by violence; but thefe fenfes are con- 
founded. - 

Take hecd, have open eye; for tbieves do foot by night. 

. ,Shakefpeare. 

This he faid becaufe he was a thi-f, and had the bag. Jokn. 
Can you think I owe a thief my life, 
Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 


Dryden. 


THI 


Am I oblig’d by that t’ afift his rapines, 


And to maintain his murders ? Dryden: 
2. An excrefcence in the fnuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ftorm enfuing fhow, 
Th’ oil fparkles, thieves about the {muff do grow. Atay: 


One whofe bu- 
finefs isto de- 
tect thieves, 


T HIEF-LEADER. [thief and lead. ] 
‘THIEF-TAKER. | [t4ref and take. ] 

and bring them to juftice. 
A wolf paffed by as the thief-Jeaders were dragging a fox 


"T HIEF-CATCHER. ? $ [thief and cat:h.]) 
n. j. 


to execution. L kflranse. 
My ev’nings all I would with fharpers fpend, 
And make the thjef-cat-her my bofom friend. ` Bram/ffon: 


Jo THIEVE. v. x. [from thief] To fteal; to pra&tife thefe. 
THIEVERY. z. /. [from threve.] 
1. T he practice of ftealing. _ l 

Ne how to fcape great punifhment and fhame, 


For their falfe treafon and vile thievery. Spenfer. 
Mafter, be one of them; ’tis an honourable kind of 
thievery. : Shaukefp. 
Do villainy, do, firice you profefs to do’t; 
Like workmen ; I’ll example you with thievery. Shakeb: 


_ He makes it a help uhto rhievery; for thieves having a de- 
figri upon a houfe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, 
and caft therein the fragments of loadftone, which raifeth 
fume. Brown's Vul, ar Errours. 

Amongft the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good 


and honeit. South. 
2. That which is ftoleri. 
Injurious time now; with a robber’s hafte, 
Crams his rich thiev’yy up he knows not how. Shale Pp: 


T1 EvIsH. adj. (from thief.] 
1. Given to ftealing; practifing theft. 
What, would’it thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or with a bafe and boift’rous fword enforce 
A thievifb living on the common road. ` 
; ; thievi{h night, 
Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end; 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars, 
‘That nature hung in heav’n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and lonely traveller ? 
The żbievuijb God fufpeéted him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers fpoke ; 
Difcover not the theft. ` 
2. Secret; fly. 
Four and twenty times the pilot’s glafs 
Hath told the thievs/f minutes how they pafs. 
TuHrevisHriy. adu. [from thievifo.] Like a thief. 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But thi:vifbly loiter and Jurke. 
TrorsevisHness. 2. /. [from thievi>.] 
habit of ftealing. 
THIGH. 2. f. [Seop, Saxon; thieo, IMandick ; dic, Dutch.]. 
The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
‘The thigh bone is the longeft of all the bones in the body : 
its fibres are clofe and hard: it has a cavity in its middle: it 
is a little convex and round on its forefide, but a little hol- 
low, with a long and {mall ridge on its backfide. Quincy. 
He touchtd the hollow of his thigh, and it was out of 
joint. Genefis. 
The flefh diffolved, and left the thigh bone bare. Wi/cman. 
TH1Lk. pronoun. [Silc, Saxon.] That fame. Obfolete. 
I love thilé lafs: alas, why do I love! 
She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural mufick holdeth fcorn. Spenfers 
THILL. 2. /. (Srle, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.J] The 
fhafts of a wagon; the arms of wood between ‘which the 
laft horfe is placed. ` 
More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high,.as the hinder wheels, and if the 
thills were fixed under the axis. Afortimer. 
THILL-HORSE. } 2. f. [thill and horfe.] The lat horfé; the 
THLI'LLER. _§ horfe that goes between the fhafts. 
' Whofe bridle and faddle, whitlether and nal, 
With collars and harneifs for thi/ler and al. Tuffer. 
What,a beard haft thou got? thou haft got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my žż%ill-borfe has on his tail. Shak. 
THIMBLE. 2. /. [This is fuppofed by A7v/m/hew to be corrupted 
from thum hell.) A metal caver by which women fecure their 
fingers from the needle when they few. 
Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thiméb/es into armed gantlets change, 


Shake/ps 


Afilton. 
Addifon. 
Shake/p. 


Tuffer: 
Difpofition to fteal; 


‘Their needles to lances. Shake/peare. 
Examine Venus and the Moon, 
Who ftole a thimble or a fpoon. Finudibras. 


Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 
{ticking to their fides like fo many thimbles; which, when 
the blood preffes back, ftop its paflage, but are compreficd 
by the forward motion of the blood. Cheyne. 

THYME. 


THI 


Truime. n. f- (thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] 
which the bees are fuppofed to draw honey. ‘This fhould be 
written rhyme, which fee. i 

Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spenfer. 
THIN. adj. (Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iflandick ; dunn, Dutch. ] 
x. Not thick. . 3 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exod. 

2. Rare; not denfe. 

The hope of the ungodly is like tim froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. Pi fdom. 

In the day when the air is more thin, the fecond pierceth 

but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 


A fragrant herb from 


better 5 
found fpendeth and fpreadeth abroad Iefs. Bacon. 
Underftand the fame 
Of fith within their wat’ry refidence ; 
Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot change 
Adi lten. 


Their element, to draw the thinuer air. 
The waters of Borifthenes are fo shin and light, that they 
{wim upon the top of the ftream of the river Hypanis. 
Avore. 
To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will remain 
at reft, though it appear fomewhat thinner. Arbuthnot. 
3. Not clofe ; feparate by large f{paces. 
He pleas’d the thin and bafbful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 
Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to fin, 
W hofe fall has left the heav’nly nation thin ? 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow, 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitle‘s fields, 


Rofcommon. 


The fand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden. 
Thin on the tow'rs they ftand ; and ev’n thofe few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew. Dryden. 
Already Cæfar 
Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and fees 
Mankind grown thix by his deftructive fword. Addi fon. 


Not clofely compacted or accumulated. 


* Seven thin ears blafted with the eaft wind fprung up. Gen. 
Remove the {welling epithets, thick laid 
As varnith on a harlot’s check ; the reft 
Ailton. 


Thin fown with ought of profit or delight. 
Thin leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 
s. Exile; {mal}. i : 
I hear the groans of ghofts ; 

Thin, hollow founds, and lamentable {creams. 

_ Not coarfe ; not grofs in fubftance. 
7. Not abounding. E 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhaufted in fuch vaft territo- 
ries as they pofifefs. Bacon. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addifon. 

8. Not fat; not bulky 5; lean; flim; flender. 
A flim thin gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had ftuffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. LY’ Efirange- 
Tuin. adv. Not thickly. 
Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raife, 
That laft infirmity of noble mind, 

‘To {corn delights, and live laborious days 5 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers, 


Dryden. 


And fits the thin {pun life. Ailton. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, gors aps 
ocke. 


abroad ¢hin clad. ene 
To Tuin. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


x. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. s l 
The ferum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline: oil of 


vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 
2. To make lefs clofe or numerous. ; 

The bill againft root and branch never pafied till both 

houfes were fufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 

T>’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin 

That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 

Tis Cæfar’s fword has made Rome’s fenate little, 


And thinn’d its ranks. Addifon. 
3. To attenuate. 
The vapours by the folar heat 
Thinn’d and exhal’d, rife to their airy feat. Blackmore. 


Tui'x_x- adv. [from thin.] Not thickly; not clofely; not 


denfely ; not numeroufly. 
It is common opinioned, that the 
bited before the flood. J 
THINE, prongun. [the, Gothick ; Sin, Saxon; dijn, Dutch. ] 
Belonging or relating to thee; the pronoun poffeffive of thou. 
Itis ufed for thy when the fubftantive is divided from it: as, 
this-is thy boufe 5 thine is this houfe; th-.s houfe is thine. 
Thou haft her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shake/peare. 


earth was thinly inba- 
Brown’s Vulgar Err. 


T A I 


THING. n.f: [Sinz, Saxon; ding, Dutch.] 
1. Whatever is; not a perfon. A general word. 
Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 
You have a ¢hing forme? 
It is a common thing— 
Ha? 
—— To have a foolifh wife. Sha'cfpeare. 
The great mafter he found bufy in packing up his shings 
againft his departure. Korolles. 
‘Ihe remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moft holy. 
Lev, ii. 2. 
Says the mafter, you devour the fame things that they 








would have eaten, mice and all. L?’ Efirange. 
A thing by neither man nor woman priz’d, 
And fcarcely known enough to be defpis’d. Dryden. 
I fhould bluth to own fo rude a thing, 
As itis to fhun the brother of my king- Dryden. 


Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wifdom, may 

fee the imprudence of woridly and irreligious courfes. T illst;on. 
2. It is ufed in contempt. 

I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-eight years 
ago, and almcft finifhed: it will make a four fhilling vo- 
lume. Swift. 

3. Itis ufed of perfons in contempt, or fometimes with pity. 
See, fons, what rAfugs you are! how quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ? 

For this the foolifh over- careful fathers 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, 

care. . Sheke/p. 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man. Congr. 

The poor thing fighed, and with «a bleffing expreffed with 
the utmoft vehemence turned from me. Addifon. 

I'll be this abject ‘4 ng no more. 
Love give me back my heart again. 
4. It is ufed by Shake/peare once ina fenfe of honour. 
I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath: but that I fee thee here, 
Thou nob'e thing / more dances my wrapt heart. Shate/p. 
To THINK. v. n. preter. thought. [thankgan, Gothick; 
Sencean, Saxon; dencken, Dutch.) 
1. To have ideas to compare terms or things; to reafon ; to 
cogitate ; to perform any mental operation. 

Thinking, in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fi nifies 
that fort Gf operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is aétive ; where it, with fome degree of voluntary 
attention, confiders any thing. Locke. 

What am I? or from whence? for that I am 

I know, becaufe I think; but whence I came, 

Or how this frame of mine began to be, 

Whar other being can difclofe to me? Dryden. 

Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
ill, will have little matter to tink on. Locke. 

It is an opinion that the foul always thinks, and that it has 
the actual perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly, and that 
atual thinking is as infeparablé from the foul, as actual ex- 
tenfion is from the body. Locke. 

Thefe are not matters to be flightly and fuperficially thouzht 
upon. Lidlotjon. 

His experience of a good prince muít give great fatisfac- 
tion to every thinking man. Addifon. 

2. To judge; to conclude; to determine. 
Let them marry to whom they ¢ink belt; only to their 
father’s tribe fhall they marry. Numbers. 
I fear we fhall not find 
This long defired king fuch as was thought. 
3. To intend. i 
Thou zbhougchťt j to help me, 


thcir brains with 


Granville. 


Daniel. 


and {uch thanks I give, 


As one near death to thofe that wifh him live. Shake/p. 
4. To imagine ; to fancy. 
Something fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That is return was moft requir’d. Shake,p. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 
Shake/p- 


His nighted life. 
We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 


earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of 


and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet. 
'Thofe who love to live in gardens, have never thought of 


contriving a winter garden. Spectator. 
5. To muft; to meditate. 
You pine, you languifh, love to be alone, 
Think much, {peak little, and in {peaking figh- Dryden. 
6. To recollect; to obferve. 
Wee are come to have the warrant. 
— Well thought upon; Ihaveit here about me. Shake/p- 


Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that 
I have done. Nehemiah. 


7. To judge; to conclude. 
If your general acquaintance be among ladies, provided 


they have no iil reputation, you thins you are fafe. apr 
ti 


az Hi I 


Still the work was not complete, 
When Venus thought on a deceit. Swift. 
The opinions of others whom we know and thiné well of 

are no ground of affent. Se 
8. To confider; to doubt. ; : 
Any one may think with himfelf, how then can any 


thing live in Mercury and Saturn. Bentley. 
Jo THINK. V. @ | . : i 
x. To imagine; to image in the mind ; to conccive. 
Royal Lear, 
Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 
And as my patron thought on in my prayer. Shake/peare. 
Charity thinfeth no evil. x Cor. xiii. 5- 
2. To believe; to efteem. 
Me thought I faw the grave where Laura lay. Sidney. 


Me thinketh the running of the foremoft is like that of 
Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviil. 27- 


Nor thiné fuperfluous others aid. Milton. 
3. To THINK much. ‘To grudge. , , 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 


If we confider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 
reafon to think much to facrifice to him our deareft interefts 


in this world. Tillotfor. 
4. To THINK feorn. ‘Yo difdain. i 
He thought feorn to lay hands ön Mordecai alone. Efiher. 


THINKER. 2.f. [from think.] One who thinks in a certain 
manner. : f 
No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up in his memory ; practice muft fettle the habit : you 
may as well hope to make a good mufician by a leĉture in 
the art of mufick, as a coherent thinker, or trict reafoner, 
by a fet of rules. E Locke. 
If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep thinkers would im- 
pute the caufe to the prejudice of his education. : Swift. 
Tur'nkinc. 2. f. [from think.] Imagination; cogitation 5 
judgment. 
He put it by once 5 
have had it. 


but, to my 7#Ainking, he would fain 

Shake/peare. 
If we did think, 

His contemplations were above the earth, ~ 

And fix’d on fpiritual objeéts, he fhould ftill 

Dwell in his mufings; but I am afraid 

His thinkings arc below the moon, nor worth 

His ferious confidering. 


Shake/peare. 
I heard a bird fo fing, 


WVhofe mufick, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. Shake/p. 
I was a man, to my ¢#hinking, very likely to get a rich wi- 
dow. Addifon. 


Turnxty. adv. [from thin.] 
1. Not thickly. 
2. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. ees ee 
It is opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited before 
the flood. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Our walls are thin/y mann’d; our beft men flain : 
The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. Dryd, 
THi'nness. n. f. [from thin.] ss 
x. The contrary to thicknefs; exility ; tenuity. 
Tickling is moft in the foles, arm-holes and fides, be- 


caufe of the thinnefs of the fkin. Bacon. 
No breach, but an expantion, 

Like gold to airy shinne/s beat: ; Donne. 

‘Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water, air, &c. when 


made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwife 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours according to 
their various tbinnefs, although at a greater thicknefs they 


ear very clear and colourlefs. Newton. 
Es cee Benend upon a ftrong projectile motion of the blood, 
and too great thinncfs and delicacy of the veflels. Arbuthnot. 
° ity ; fcarcity. 
ee = The buzzard 
Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race, 
To hide the thinze/s of their flock from fight, 
And all together make a feeming goodly flight. Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the ~ eventh indulged a 
practice through the thinne/s of the inhabitants, which opened 
a way for pluralities. Ayliffe- 


3. Rarenefs; not fpiffitude. | : 
Thofe pleafures that fpring from honour the mind can nau- 
feate, and quickly fecl the thinue/s of a popular breath. South. 
Tuirp. adj. [Snrovda, Saxon. ] The firft after the fecond ; 
the ordinal of three. 


This is the 22i7d time : I hope good luck lies in odd num- 


bers. Shake/peare. 
Tuirp. 2. f [from the adjective. ] 
1. The third part. i 
T'o thee and thine hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample ird of our fair kingdom. Shake/peare. 
Men of their broken debtors take a third, 
A fixth, a tenth, Ictting them thrive again. Shake/peare. 


The proteftant fubjeéts of the abbey make up a third of 
its people. : Mtddifon. 
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No fentence can ftand that is not confirmed by two thirds 
of the council. A ddifon. 
Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of combined 
cheats, to delude fome rhird perfon. Decay of Picty. 
2. The fixtieth part of a fecond. 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts; an 
hour into fixty minutes, a minute into fixty feconds, a fecond 
into fixty rhira's. flolder. 
KA BE BCR GUO. z. f. [third and borough.] An under-con- 
able. 
THIRDLY. adv. [from third.] In the third place. 
Firft, metals are more durable than plants; fecondly, they 
are more folid ; tbird y, they are wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 
Zo THIRL. v. a. [Sinlian, Sax.] To pierce; to perforate. inf. 
THIRST. x. f [S8ynyz, Saxon; dorf?f, Dutch. ] 
1. The pain fuffered for want of drink ; want of drink. 
But fearlefs they perfue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire rhirf7; alas ! they thirft for blood. Den/. 
Thus accurs’d, 
In midft of water I complain of thir/?. Dryden. 
Thirf? and hunger denote the ftate of {pittle and liquor of 
the ftomach. Thir is the fign of an acrimony commonly 
alkalefcent or muriatick. Arbuthnot. 
2. Eagernefs ; vehement defire. 
Not hope of praife, nor thirf# of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 
Thou haft allay’d the thir/#7 I had of knowledge. Adi/ton. 
Say is’t thy bounty, or thy thir/? of praife. Granville. 
This is an active and ardent thirf/? after happinefs, or after 


a full, beautifying object. Cheyne. 
3- Draught. . 
The rapid current, through veins 
OFf porous earth with kindly ż%ir/ up drawn, 
Rofe a frefh fountain. Ailton. 


To THIRST. v. n. [Synyrtan, Saxon 3 derfen, Dutch.] 
r. To feel want of drink ; to be thirfty or athirft. 
‘They fhall not hunger nor rhir/?. Ifa. xlix. 10. 
The people rhi: fied there for water. xod. xvii. 3- 
They as they thirfed {coop the brimming ftream. Mil. 
2. To have a vehement defire for any thing. 
They knew how the ungodly were tormented, ¢thir/fing in 
another manner than the juft. Wifd:m xi. Q. 
My foul rhirfreth for the living God. Pfalm xlii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and f4jr/f/?s after righteoufnefs, till he 
feels an uneafinefs in the want of it, his -will will not be de- 
termined to any action in purfuit of this confeffed, greater 


good. Lockes 
But furious tbir/ling thus for gore, 
‘The fons of men thall ne’er approach thy fhore. Pope. 


Jo TuHirst. v.a. To want to drink. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains : 

For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He feeks his keeper’s flefh, and rh7r/?s his blood. Prior. 
TurrstTiness. 2. f. [from thirf#7.] The ftate of being thirfty- 
Next they will want a fucking and foaking thir/ffine/s, or a 
fiery appetite to drink in the lime. Potton. 
Tar RsrTY. adj. [(Sunrzız, Saxon. ] 
1. Suffering want of drink ; pained for want of drink. 

Thy brother’s blood the #hiz/fy earth hath drank, 
Broach’d with the fteely point of Clifford’s lance Shake/p. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirffy. Judges iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a bafe affaffin’s ftab, 
Whom all the ¢hi7-/7y inftruments of death 
Had in the field of battle fought in vain. 
2. Pofieffed with any vehement defire: as, blood thirfty- 
THIRTE’EN. adj. [Sneorine, Saxon.) Ten and three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice tbir- 
teen times. - Bacin. 
THIRTEENTH. adj. [from thirtcen ; SpeoteoSa, Saxon.] The 
third after the tenth. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufinefs bu: to 
fuch a pafs, that every woman may have an hufband. Graunt. 
THIRTIETH. adj. [from thirty; SpittzexzoGa, Saxon.] The 
tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty- 
Henry fhall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the *hirtieth of 


Rowe. 


May next enfuing. Shake/peare. 

A thiatieth part of the fun’s revolution. Fiale. 
More will wonder at fo fhort an age, 
To find a blank beyond the ¢4irtieth page. Drydar. 
THIRTY. adj. [(Sputziz, Saxon.) Thrice ten. 

I have flept fifteen years. 
—Ay, and the time fecms thirty unto me. saci aah 
‘The Claudian aqueduét ran thirty-eight miles. Addijon. 


‘Tris. pronoun. [%iy, Saxon.] i 

x. That which is prefent; what is now mentioned. 
Bardolph and Nim had more valour than ¢térs, yet they 
were both hang’d: and fo would this be, if he durft ftcal. Sat. 
Come a little nearer this ways. Shukefceares 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 
I fay a moving grove. State/p. 
2 Mutt 
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_ Mut I endure all this ? ShakeJpcare. 
This fame fhall comfort us concerning our toil. Genesis. 
This is not the place for a large reduction. flale. 


‘There is a very great inequality among men as to their in- 
ternal endowments, and their external conditions, in this 
life. Calamy. 

2. The next future. 


Let not the Lord be añgry, and I will fpeak yet but this 


once: peradventure ten fhall be found there. Genefis: 
3. This is ufed for this time. 
Fy bis the veffel half her courfe had run. Dryden. 
4. The laft paft. 
_ I have not wept this forty years; but now , 
_ My mother comes afrefh into my eyes. Dryden. 
g. It is often oppofed to that. 
As wher two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veffel throw. Pofe. 


According as the fmall parts of matter are connected to- 
gether after this or that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denominapen is produced. : Boyle. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young heir f are not 


his riches and his lewdneffes talkt of together ? South. 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And preffing for releafe the mountains rend. Dryden. 


6. When ¢4is and that refpect a former fentence, this relates to 
the latter, tat to the former member. : 
Their judgment in #4is we may not, and in that we need 
not, follow. Fdooker. 
7. Sometimes it is oppofed to rhe other. 
Confider the arguments which the author had to write 


this, or to defign rhe other, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
. With endlefs pain 74/s man perfues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe: 
And ?’other fondly hopes to fee 
W hat never was, nor e'er fhall be. Prior. 


THISTLE. 2. f. [(Sipzel, Saxon; disftel, Dutch ; carduus, Lat.] 
A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the rhiffle grow alternately on the branches, 

and are prickly; and the heads are, for the moft part, fqua- 

mofe and pecs ey Miller. 


Hateful docks, rough thifles, keckfies, burs. Shake/p. 
Gct you fome carduus benediétus, and lay it to your 
heart.——There thou prick’ft her with a thifile. Shake/p- 
‘Thorns alfo and rthif/es it fha]l bring thee forth. Adi/ton. 


Tough zbi/žles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie grafs will kill t4i/7les. Mortimer. 

Tui'stxLe, golden. n. f. A plant. 

The golden thifile hath the appearance of a thiftle: the 
flower conlifts of many half florets, which reft on the em- 
brios ; each of thefe are feparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of each embrio is faftened a little leaf. Miller. 

Tui’'stiy. adj. [from thifz/e.] Overgrown with thiftles. 
ide o’er the thif7/y lawn as {wells the breeze, 

A whitening fhower of vegetable down 


; Amutfive floats. Thomfon. 
Tui’tTHER. adv. (prsen, Saxon.] 
x. Io that place: it is oppofed to Aither. 
We're coming thither. Shake/peare. 


When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the fun 
Sets forth; he rhither, whence he came, doth run. Denham. 
There Phoenix and Ulyffes watch the prey ; 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 
2. To that end; to that point. 
Tur TrHERTO. adv. [thither and to.] To that end; fo far. 
Tui THERWARD. adv. [thither and ward.] Towards that 
lace. l 
= Ne would he fuffer fleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowfy den were next. Spenfer. 
finda. he’s gone to ose the duke of Florence: 


We met him tbitherward, for thence we came. Shake/p. 
By quick inftin&tive motion, up I fprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. Milton. 


‘The foolifh beafts went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
oodly footfteps of their journey thitherward, but not the 
like of their return. L’ Efirange. 
=~ A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way. Dryden. 
Tuo. adv. [Sonne, Saxon.] © 
1. Then. Spenfer. 
2. Tho’ contracted for though. 
Jo THore. vin. To wait awhile. 
Taone. n.f: [Snang, Snong, Saxon.] A ftrap, or ftring of 


Jeather. 
‘The Tufcan king 
Laid by the lance and took him to the fling ; 
‘Thrice whirl’d the thong about his head, and threw 
‘The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden. 
The ancient ceftus only confifted of fo many large thongs 
about the hand, without any lead at the end. Addijon. 
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The fmiths and armourers on palfieys ride, 
And nails for loofen’d fpears, and thongs for fhields pro- 
: vide. 5 Dryden. 
THorRA‘cick. adj. [from thorax.] Belonging to the breaft. 
The chyle grows grey in the thoracitck duct. Arbuthnot. 
Tuo RAL. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] Relating to the bed. 
The punitfhment of adultery, according to the Roman law 
was fometimes made by a thora/ teparation. Ayliffe. 
THORN. zn. f- [thaurns, Gothick ; Sonn, Saxon; doorne, 
Dutch. ] z 
y. A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 


Thorns and thiftles fhall it bring forth. 

2. A prickle growing on the thorn baih: si 
he moft upright is fharper than a tra hedge. Adc. wii 
Flowers of all hue, and without thra the rofe. Milton. 

3- Any thing troublefome. i 

-~ “Fhe guilt of empire; all its tHorms and carcs 
Be only mine. Southern. 


PRO EN AEE Ss z. f: A plant. 
he thornapple is of two forts; the greater, whi i 
with a ftron yek ftalk, and the Efer differs p aa 
other in the {mallnefs of the leaves. : 
‘THORNBACK. 2. f. A fea-fith. 
The thorubick when dried taftes of fal ammoniac. Arbrth 
THo’rnsut. 2. f A fort of fea-fith, 4inf- which he diftin- 
guifhes from thornback. A birt of turbot. 
THORNY. adj. [from thorn.] 
1. Full of thorns; fpiny ; rough; prickly. 
Not winding ivy, northe glorious bay ; 


LUlortimer. 


He wore, fweet head, a thorny diadem. » 
‘The boar’s eyc-balls glare wich fire, a 
Ha neck igon up a thickfet žborzny wood ; 
is briftle ack a trench impal’d a ars. 
‘The wifer madmen did for virtoe soll si ia 
A thorny, or at beft a barren foil. Dryden. 
J hey onthe bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the s4Horny bramble crop. Dryden 
2. Pricking ; vexatious. z 
No diflike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the fharp rhorny points 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shakefp. 


3- Difficult; perplexing. 
By how many thorny ahd hard ways they are come there- 
unto, by how many civil broils. Spenfer. 
ba erica H. prepof. [the word through extended into two fyl- 
ables. 
x. By way of making paflage or penetration. 
2. By means of. 
Mark Antony will follow 
Thorcuzgh the hazards of this untrod ftate, 
With all true faith. Shake/peare. 
THOROUGH. adj. [The adje€&tive is always written thorough. 
the prepofition commonly fhrzugh.] r 
xr. Complete; full; perfect. 
The Irifh horfeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, fhould be cut off. Spenfer 
He did not defire a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform fome whom ke refolved never more to truft. C/srendon. 


A thorough tranflator muft be a thorough poet. Dryden 
A thorough practice of fubjeéting ourfelves to the Wano of 
others, would extinguifh in us pride. Swift. 


2. Paffing through. 
Let all three fides be a double houfe, without thorough 
lights on the fides. Bacon. 
THOROUGHFARE. 2. f. [thersugh and fare.] A paflage through 5 
a paege without any ftop or let. 
Th’ Hyrcanian deferts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portias Shake/peare. 
His body is a paflable carcafe if he be not hurt: it is a 
. thoroughfare for fteel, if it be not hurt. Shakefpeare. 
Hell, and this world, one realm,’ oné continent 
Of eafly thoroughfare. Milton. 
‘The ungratcful perfon is a monfter, which is al] throat 
and belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or common fhore for the 
good things of the world to pafs into. South. 
The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in: 
A thoroughfare of news; where fome devife : 
‘Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. Dryden 
‘THOROUGHLY. adv. [from thorough.] Completely ; fully. 
Look into this bufinefs thoroughly. Shake/peare. 
We can never be grieved for their miferies who are tho- 
roughly wicked, and have thereby juftly called their calamities 
on themfelves. ; Dryden. 
One would think that every member of the commumnity,. 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of either par- 
ty, had rthoreugh/y fifted and examined them. Addifon. 
They had forgotten their folemn vows 'as thoroughly as if 
they had never made them, l Atterbury. 
THOROUGHSPED. adj. [through and /ped.] Finifhed in prin- 
ciples; thoroughpaced. j 
Our 
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. Our thorough{ped republick of whigs; which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeffors, are moft highly 
ufeful to princes. Swift. 

THOROUGHPA CED. adj. [th:rough and pace.] Perfect in what 
is undertaken; complete; thoroughfped. Generally in a 


bad fenfe. | , 
When it was propofed to repeal the teft claufe, the ableft 


of thofe who were reckoned the moft ftanch and rhoroughpaced : 


whigs fell off at the firft mention of it. Swift. 
THOROUGHSTI’ TCH. adu. [thorough and /fitch.] Completely 5 
fully. A low word. 
Farei alone can carry us thoroughfiitch. L’Effrange. 
THORP. 2. f- 
Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop 
%Sonp, which fignifies a village. 
Tuose. prom. the plural of shat. 
Make all our trumpets fpcak, give them all breath, 


are all from the Saxon 


Gibfon. 


Thefe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shake/p. 

‘The fibres of this mufcle aét as thofe of others. Cheyne. 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 

Upon Parnaffus, nor did tafte the ftream 

Of Helicon, we therefore may fuppofe 

Thofé made not poets, but the poets tho/e. Denham. 


THov. n. f. (Su, Saxon; du, Dutch; in the oblique cafes fin- 
gular thee, Ge, Saxon; in the plural ye, ze, Saxon 3 in the 
oblique cafes plural you, eop, Saxon.] 

1. The fecond pronoun perfonal. | 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, ; 

The handle tow’rd my Hand ? Come let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet l fee thee ftill. 
Art thon not, fatal vifion, fenfible 
To feeling as to fight. 
I am as like to call thee fo again, 
‘To {pit on thee again, to fpurn thee too, 
If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 
As to thy friend. 

Thou, if there be a ¢hou in this bafe towny 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown 3 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, ; 
And fteers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed only in very familiar or very folemn language. 
When we fpeak to equals or fuperiors we fay you; but in fo- 
lemn language, and in addreffes of worfhip, we fay thou. 

To Tuou. v. a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. i 

Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou t4ou’/? him 
fome thrice, it fhall not be amifs. | Shake/pearé. 

THOUGH. conjunétion. [Seap, Saxon; thauh, Gothick.] 

x. Notwithftanding that; although. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Wot that I fo affirm, though fo it feem. __ Milton. 
‘The found of love makes your {oft heart afraid, 
And guard itfelf, though buta child invade. Waller. 


I can defire to perceive thofe things that God has prepared 
for thofe that love him, though they be fuch as eye hath not 
feen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, : ats Locke. 

. Though the name of abftraéted ideas is attributed to uni- 
verfal ideas, yet this abftraction is not great. VF atts. 
2. As TuHoucH. Ars if; like as if. i 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as though it 
budded. a Gene/is. 
3. It is ufed in the end of a fentence in familiar language : 
however; yet. 
You fhall hot quit Cydaria for me: 
*Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort, 


And to refufe miy offers, though in fport. Dryden. 
A good caufe wou’d do well thcugh ; 
It gives my fword an edge. i Dryden. 
THouGnuT, the preterite and part paff: of think. 
I told him what I théught. Shakefpeare. 
Are my friends embark’d ? : 
Can any thing be thought of for their fervice ? ara 
Whilf I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addifon. 


Wo other tax could have been thought of, upon which fo 
much money would have been immediately advanced. ddif. 
‘THooucnur. 2. f- [from the preterite of to think.] 
x. The operation of the mind ; the act of thinking. 
.2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 
Sulph’rous and tġzughi executing fires 
Singe my white head. : 
For our inftruétion to impart 
Things above carthly thought. 
3. Sentiment; fancy ; imagery. l i; , 
Thought, if tranflatcd truly, cannot be loft in another lañ- 
guage; but the words that convey it to our apprehenfion, 
which are the image and ornament of that thought, may be 
fo ill-chofen as-to make it appear unhandfome. Dryden. 
One may often find as much thsught on the reverfe of a 
medal asin a canto of Spenfer. Addifon. 
Thoughts come crouding in fo faft upon me, that i only 
difficulty is to choofe or to rejeéte — —  — ryden. 
The theughts of a foul that perifh in thinking. Locke. 
4. Refle€tion; particular confideration. 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 
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Why do you keep alone? 


OFf forricht or i your companions makings 
Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 


With them they chink on. Shake/peare. 
5. Conception; preconceived notion. 
‘Things to their thought 
_ So unimaginable as hate in heaven. AlLilton: 


6. Opinion ; judgment. 

He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp defpifed in the tonehr 

of him that is at eafe. Fob. 

‘They communicated their thoughts on this fubjeét to cach 

other ; and therefore their reafons are little different. Dryden. 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always {peaks his rhsugh-; 


And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope. 
7- Meditation ; ferious confideration. 
Pride, of all others the moft dangerous fault, 
Proceeds for want of fenfe or want of thought. Rofcommon. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. MMi tor. 


8. Defign; purpofe. 
The thoughts I think towards you are thouzhis of peace, and 
not evil. Seremiah, 
9. Silent contemplation. 
Who is fo grofs 
That cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who to bold, but fays, he fees it not? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When fuch il] dealing muft be feen in thought. 
ro. Sollicitude ; care; concern. 
et us return, left he leave caring for the afles and take 
thought for us. Samuel. 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with rhouzht and an- 


Shakefp. 


guifh before his bufinefs came to an end. Bacon. 
. Adam took no thought, eating his fill. Md ton. 
xı. Expeétation. 
‘The main defcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Sthake/peare. 


12. A fmall degree ; a fmall quantity. 
His face was a thought longer than the exaét fymmetrians 
would allow. ee Sidney- 
If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at leaft half a thought the better, 
becaufe they are our own. Ftooker. 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by 
degrees, will fwim under water, yet not fink unto the bot- 
tom : if the cork be a thought too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine. Br- 
My giddinefs feized me, and though I now totter, yet E 
think I am a rhought better. Swift. 

‘Ho’ UuGHTFUL. adh. [thought and full.} 

x. Contemplative ; full of refleétion; full of mieditation. 

On thefe he mus’d within his thoughtful mind, 
And then refolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. 

2. Attentive ; careful. 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. _ 

3- Promoting meditation ; favourable to mufing. 
Unfpotted long with human blood : . 
ar, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades; 

And fteel now glitters in the mufes fhades. 

4. Anxious; follicitous. l 

In awful pomp, and melancholy ftates 
Sce fettled reafon on the judgment-feat ; 
Around her croud diftruft, and doubt and fear; 
And thoughtful forefight, and tormenting care. Prior. 

‘TTHO'UGHTFULLY. adv. [from thoughtful.] With thought or 

confideration ; with follicitude. 

THoO'UGHTFULNESS. 2. f. [from thoughiful.] 

xr. Deep meditation. 

2. Anxicty ; follicitude. 

‘THOuUGHTLESs. adj. [from thought.] 

x. Airy; gay ; diffipated. 

2. Negligent; carelefs. 

It is fomething peculiarly fhocking to fee gray hairs with- 
out remorfe for the paft, and thoughtle/s of the future. Rogers. 

3- Stupid; dull. 

His goodly fabrick fills the eyes 
And feems defign’d for thouzhtle/s piajetty - 
Thoà htlefs as moriarch oaks that fhade the plain, 
_ nd fpread in folemn ftate fupinely reign. 
THOYUGHTLESSLY. adv. [from thought.) 
carelefly’; ftupidly. 
In reftiefs hurries thoughtlefsly they live, 
. At fubftance oft unmov’d, for fhadows grieve. Garth. 

THoO’uGHTLESSNESS. 2. /. [from thoughtle/s.] Want of thought ; 

-abferice of thought. 

THoO'UGHTSICK. adj. 

tion. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Popes 


Dryden. 
Without thought ; 


[thought and fick.] Uneafy with reflec- 


Heav’n’s face doth glow 

With triftful vifage; and, as ’gainft the doom, 

Is thoughtfick at the ac. Shakefpeare. 
"‘THO’UsSAND. adj. or n. f- [Suyend, Saxon; dufend, Dutch.] 
a. The number of ten hundred. at 

ou 


THR 


About three thoufarid yéars ago, navigation of the world 
for remote voyages was greater than af this day. Bacon. 
2. Proverbially, a great-rumber. ` 
So fair, and thoufand, thoufand times: rriore fair 


She feem’d, when fhe prefented was to fight. Spencer. 
For harbour ata thoufand doors they knock’d, 
Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 
Search the herald’s roll, 

Where thou fhalt find thy famous ee 

Drawn from the root of fome old Fufcan tree, 

Arid thou, a thoufand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. 

‘Though he regulates himfelf by juftice, he finds a: thoufand 
occafions for generdfity and compafiion. Addijon. 


How many thoufands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 


publick, whom God nor men nevef qualified for fuch judg- 
ment. i Fatts. 
‘THOUSANDTH. adj. [from thoufand.] “Fhe hundredth ten 


times told; the ordinal of a thoufand. 

He that will divide a minute into a thoufand parts, and 
break but a part of ashou/andth part in the affairs of love, it 
may be faid of him, we at Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder, 
but I'l] warrant him heart whole. Shakefpeare. 

Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 

Does on the works of grave hiftorians wait : 

More time they fpend, in greater toils éngage, 

‘Their volumes {well beyond the thoufandth page. Dryden: 

‘The French hugonots are many thoufand witnefles to the 
contrary ; and I wifh they deferved thé rhonfandth part of the 
good treatment they have received. Swift. 

‘THowr. 2. /. A piece of timber by which oars are kept in 


their places when a rowing. Ainfworth, 
THRALL. 2. f. [Snzxl, Saxon.] 
I. A flave; one who is in the power of another. 
No thralis like them that inward bondage have. Sidney. 
But fith fhe will the conqueft challenge need, 
Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spenfer. 
Look gracious on thy proftrate thrall. Shukefpeare. 


: The two delinquents 
That were the flaves of drink, and tralis of fleep. Shake/p. 
_ I know I’m one of nature’s little kings 5 $ 
Yet to the leaft and vileft things am thrall. Davies. 
That we may fo fuffice his vengéful ire 
Or do him mightier fervice, as his s4rals 
By right of war, whate’er his bufiriefebe. 
2. Bondage; ftate of flavery or confinement. 
And laid about him, till his nofe i 
From thra/l of ring and cord broke loofe. Hudibras. 
To THRALL. v. a. Spenfer. [from the noun.] To enflave; 
to bring into the power of another. 
Let me be a flave t’ atchieve the maid, 
Whofe fudden fight hath t#ral?d my wounded eye. Shake/p. 
Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad. 
‘For foill t4ra//s not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againft her will. Donne. 
The author of nature is not ¢hral/ed to the laws of na- 
ture. l Drummond. 
THRA'LDOM. 2. f. [from żtrall.] Slavery ; fervitude. ; 
How far am I inferior to thee in the itate of the mind ? 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to fuch 
shir alte z Sidney. 


- 


Milton: 


He fworte with fobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
—W hy, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thralddm to the joys of heav’n. Shake/p. 
This country, in a great part defolate, groaneth under the 
‘Turkith thra/dom. Sandys. 
He fhall rule, and fhein thraldom live. Dryden. 
‘They tell us we are all born flaves; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can néver be quit of the one till 
we part with the other. Locke. 
THRA‘PPLE. 2. /: The windpipe of dñy animal. They ftill 
retain it in the Scottifh dialect. 
To TARASH. v. å. [Sanycan, Saxon; derfchen, Dutch.] 
x. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. ‘This is written va- 
rioufly thra/h or thre/h, but thbrajb is agreeable to etymology. 
F irít thra/h the corn, then after burn the traw Shake/p. 
Gideon tbrejhed wheat to hide Ìt. Judges. 
Here be oxen for burnt facrificé, and thre/fbing inftruments 
for wood. 2 Samuel. 
In the fun your golden grain difplay, 
And thrafh it out, and winnow it by day. 
‘This is to preferve the ends of the bones from an inca- 
lefcency, which they being hard bodies would contraét from 
a fwift motion; fuch as that of running or ¢hrefhing. Ray. 
Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after the firit 
tbrefji:ing, get what feed you can, Mortimer. 
2. To beat; to drub. ; 
Thou fċurvy valiant afs! tHou art here buc to t4raf Tro- 
jans, and thou art bought and fold among thofe of any wit 
hike a Barbarian flave. Shake/peare. 


4 


Dryden. 


THR 


Jo TuHRAsH. v. 2. Fo labour ;. to drudge. 
I rather wou’d be Mlevius, thre for rhimes 
Like his, the fcorn and andal of the times, 
“Fhan that Philippick fataily divine, 
Which is infcrib’d the fecond, fhould be mine. Dryden. 
THRA/‘SHER. z. /. [from thra/>.] One who thrafhes corn. 
Our foldiers, like a lazy rhra/ber with a fail, 
Feli gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Shake/p. 
Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and thre/ber’s 
toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the bread 
we eat: the labour of thofe employed: about the utenfils muft 
all be charged. Locke. 
"IT HRA‘’SHING-FLOOR. n.f. An area on which corn is beaten. 
In‘ vain the hinds the thre/bing-floor prepare, 


And exercife their flails in- empty air. Dryden. 
Delve of convenient depth your thre/bing-floor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o’er. Dryden. 


THRASO’NECAL. adj. [from Thra/fe, 
Boaftfiul ; bragging. 
His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and trafonical. Shake/peare. 
There never was any thing fo fudden but the fight of two 
rams, and Czfar’s thrafonical brag of, I came, faw, and 
overcame. Shake, 
THrave. n. /. Snap, Saxon.] 
zx. A herd; a drove. Out of ufe. 
2. The number of two dozen. 
THREAD. n. /: [5næb, Saxon; draed, Dutch. ] 
x. A fmallline ; a fmall twift. 
Let not Bardolph’s vital tAread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shake/p. 
Though the flender thread of dyed filk looked on re 
feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of thefe shread: 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 
He who fat at a table but with a fword hanging over his 
head by one fingle thread or hair, furely had enough to check 
his appetite. South. 
‘The art of pleafing is the fkill of cutting to a /hread, be- 
twixt flattery and ill-manners. LZ’ Eftrange. 
2. Any thing continued in a courfe; uniform tenor. 
he eagernefs and trembling of. the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the fame even thread of difcourfe, but ftrikes 
upon fome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. 
The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, makes it 
fo hard tocure; difeafes are fo as they are more remote in the 


a boafter in old comedy. ] 


fare. 


thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
THRE'ADBARE. adj. [thread and bare. 
x- Deprived of the nap; woré to the naked threads. 
Threadbare coat, and cobbled fhoes he ware. Spenfer. 
‘The clothier means to drefs the commonwealth, and fet a 
new nap upon it: fo he had need ; for’tis threadbare. Shakefp. 


ill any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whofe cloaths are threadbare, and whofe cloaks are torn ? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
He walk’d the ftreets, and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk, Swift. 
2. Worn out; trite. y 4 
A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Shakefp. - 
Many writers of moral difcourfes run into ftale topicks and 
threadbare quotations, not handling their fubjeét fully and 
clofely. . Swift. 
If he underftood trade, he would not have mentioned this 
threadbare and exploded project. Child. - 
To THREAD. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
I. To pafs through with a thread. 
‘The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of the fize of 
that I have threaded it with in taking up the fpermatick vef- 


fels. Sharp. 
2. To pafs through; to pierce through. 
Thus out of feafon threading dark-ey’d night. Shake/p. 
Being preft to th’ war, 
Ev’n when the nave of the ftate was touch’d, 
They would not thread the gates. Shakefp. 
‘THRE’ADEN. adj. [from thread.] Made of thread. 
Behold the rhreaden fails, 
Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, , 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea: Shake/p. 


To THREAP. v. a. A country word denoting to argue much 
or contend. _ Minfworth. 

THREAT. 2.f/. [from the verb.] Merace; denunciation of 
ill. 
There is no terror, Caffius, in your rhrears. Shake/p. 

‘The emperor perceiving that his threats were little regard- 


ed, regarded little to threaten any more. Flayward. 
Do not believe 
Thofe rigid threats of death: ye Mall not die. Milton. 
To THREAT. v. a. [Sneacian, Saxon: *fhreat is feldom 
To THRE’ATEN, ufed but in poetry. ] mi 
x. Te 


THR 


1. To menace; to denounce evil. 
‘Death to be with’d 
Though threaten’d, which no worfe than this can bring. 
Maiiten. 
2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt co terrify, by denouncing 


vil. - 
j What threat you me with telling of the king? 


Tell him and fpare not. i Shakefpeare. 
That it fpread no further, ftraitly threaten them that they 
{peak henceforth to no man in this name. AEs. 
The void profound , 
Wide gaping, and with utter lofs of being 
Threatens him. Ailton. 


Æneas their afflault undaunted did abide, 
And thus to Laufus, loud with friendly t4reat’ning cry’d. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
This day black omens threat the brighteft fair, 


That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. Pope. 
3. To menace by action. 
. Void of'fear, 
He threaten’d with his long protended {fpear. Dryden. 
‘The noife increafes as the billows roar, 
When rowling from afar they th eat the fhore. Dryden. 


THRE’ATENER. 7. f. [from threaten. ] MMlenacer ; one that 
threatens. ete. 
Be ftirring as the time; be fire with fire ; 
‘Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 


Of bragging horrour. Shakefpeare. 
The fruit, it gives you life 
‘To knowledge by the threat’ner ? Ailton. 


Tor E’ATENINGLY. adu. [from threaten.] With menace 5 in 
a threatening manner. . 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I fpeak, too threat ningly replies. Shakefp- 
THRE ATFUL. adj. [threat and full.) Full of threats; minacious. 
` Like as a warlike brigandine applide 
To fight, lays forth her threat{ul pikes afore, 
The engines which in them fad death do hide. 
THREE. ad. Spe, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tri, Wel 
Erfe; tres, Lat.] Two and one. 
Prove this a profp’rous day, the t4hree-nook’d world 
Shall bear the olive freely. Shake/peare. 
If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 


Spen/fer. 
and 


whole three words. Bacon. 
_ Great Atreus fons, Tydides fixt above, 

With th4ree-ag’d Nettor. Creech. 
Jove hurls the z4ree-fork’d thunder from above. 4ddifon. 
Thefe three and three with ofier bands we ty’d. Pope. 
Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way, 

And drage’d the three-mouth’d dog to upper day. Pope. 


A ftrait needle, fuch as glovers ufe, with a three-edged 


point, ufeful in fewing up dead bodies. Sharp. 
2. Proverbially a fmall number. 

_ Away, thou three-inch’d fool; Iam no beaft. Shake/p. 

A bafe, proud, fhallow, beggarly, srhree-fuited, filthy, 

‘worlted ftocking knave. Shake/peare. 


‘THRE’EFOLD. adj. Thrice repeated ; 
confifting of three. . : 
_A threefold cord is not eafily broken. | Eccluf. iv. 12. 
_ By a threefold juftice the world hath been governed from 
the beginning: by a juftice natural, oy which the parents and 
elders of families governed their children, in which the obe- 
dience was cafled'natural piety : again, by a juftice divine, 
drawn from the laws of God; and the obedience was called 
confcience : and laftly, by a juftice civil, begotten by both the 


[Sneoreald, Saxon. ] 


former ; and the obedience to this we call duty. Raleigh. 
A threefold off’ ring to his altar bring, : 
A bull, a ram, a boar. - Pope. 


THRE'EPENCE. 7. f. [three and pence.] A {mall filver coin va- 
lued at thrice a penny. ha 
A threepence bow’d would hire me, 
Old as I am to queen it. Shake/peare. 
Laying a cauftick, I made an efcar the compafs of a three- 
pence, and gave vent to the matter. WV iferman. 
THRE’EPENNY- adj. Lenn Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
THRE'EPILE. 2. f. [three and pile.] An old name for good 
vet. . 
a in my time, wore three, ile, but am out of fervice. Shak. 
THREEPIVLED. adj. Set with a thick pile; in another place 
it féems to mean piled one on another. i 
Thou art good velvet; thou’rt a thbreepil’d piece: I had as 
lief be Englifh kerfey, as be pil’d as thou art. Shakefp- 
Threepil’d hyperboles; {pruce affectation. Shakefp. 
THREESCO' RE. adj. [three and feore.] “Thrice twenty ; fixty. 
- -| Threeftore and ten I can remember well. Shake/p. 
-Their lives before the flood were abbreviated after, and 
contraéted unto hundreds.and threfcores. - , Brown. 
_ By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food 5 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and purify’d the blood : 
But we their fons, a pamper’d race of men, 
_ Are dwindl’d down to threefcore years and ten. 
N° CXLVII.: x 


Dryden. 


THreno‘’py. 7. /. (Spavwidixz-] A fong of lamentatiói. 


Ture’sHeEeR. zn. /. properly. thrafber. 
Fierce too the threfher brandifhing his flail, 


Dodfley. 


Befpeaks a matter. 
THRE’sH1NG. See to THRASH. 
The careful ploughman doubting ftands, 
Left on the shrefaing floor his fheavcs prove chaff AZ: /'oni 


Gideon was taken from fhrefhing, as well as Cincinnatus 
from the plough, to command armies. Locke. 
THRE'’SHOLD. 7n. /. [Snercpalo, Saxon.J] The ground or ftep 
under the door; entrance; gate; door. 
Fair mareng forth in honourable wife, 


Him at the thre/ho/d met fhe well did enterprize. Spen er. 
Many men, that ftumble at the threfso/d, 

Are watt foretold that danger lurks within. ` Shale/p. . 

Not better 

Thah ftill at hell’s dark tbre/bold t” have fat watch, ~ 

Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyfelf half ftarv’d ? Adilton. 
Before the ftarry thre/bold of Jove’s court 

My manfion is, where thofe immortal fhapes 

Of bright aereal fpirits live infpher’d i 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene ajr- Ailton. 


There fought the queen’s apartment, ftood before 
The peaceful ¢hrefhold, and befieg’d the door. Dryden. 
THREW, preterite of throw. ~ À 
A broken rock the fotce of Pyrrhus threw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 
Burft the ftrong nerves, and crafh’d the folid bone. 
THurice. adv. [from three. ] 
x1. Three times. 
J brice he affay’d it from his foot to draw, 
And thrice in vain to draw it did affay, 
It booted nought to think, -to rob him of his prey. 
Thrice within this hour A 
I faw him down; thrice up again and fighting. 
2. A word of amplification. 
Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you 
' To pardon me. 
Thrice, and four times happy thofe 
‘That under Ilian walls before their parents dy’d. 
To Turip. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread; 
enfilér.] To flide through a narrow paflage. 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her car. 
THRIFT. 2. /: [from rhrive.] i 
x. Profit; gain; riches gotten; {tate of profpering: 
He came out with all his: clowns, horft upon fuch cart 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as I thought with myfelf if thart 
were thrift, I wifht none of my friends or fubjecéts ever to 
thrive. : : : Sidneys 
You fome permit 
‘To fecond ills with ills, each worfe than other, 
And make them dreaded tothe doer’s t4ri/?. 
Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
- I have a mind prefages me fuch ¢hri/t, 
‘That I fhould pe fortunate. 
Should the poor be flatter’d 5 
No ;` let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knec, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 
2. Parfimony; frugality; good hufbandry. 
The reft unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift, prove very good hufbands. Spenfer. 
ut of the. prefent fparing and untimely thrift, there grow 
many future incanveniences and continual charge in repairing 
and re-edifying fuch imperfe& flight-built vefiels. Raleigh. 
Thus heaven, though all-fufficient, fhows a sais 
In his economy, and bounds his gift. ryden. 
3- A plant. f i 
The thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoft 
{fpherical head, furnifhed with a common fcaly empalement i 
this head is compofed of feveral clove-gilliflower flowers : 
confifting of feveral leaves in a proper empalement, -fhaped 
like a funnel; in like manner the pointal rifes out of the 
fame empalement, and afterwards. turns to an oblong feed, 
wrapt upin the empalement, as in a hufk. Mister. 
TurvFriLty. adv. [from thrifty.] Frugally ; parfimonioufly. 
Cromattie after fourfcore went to his country-houfe to live 
thriftily, and fave up money to fpend at London. Swift. 
Turrrtiness. 2. f. [from thrifiy.] Frugality; hufbandry. 
If any other place you have, 
Which afks fmall pains but thriftine/s to fave. Spenfer. 
Some are cenfured for keeping their awn, whom tender- 
nefs how to gct honeftly teacheth to {pend difcreetly ; whereas 
fuch need no great fhriftine/s in preferving their own, who 
affume more liberty in exacting from others. - Watton. 
Turi’rtTcress. adj. [from sata Bk, Profufe; extravagant. 
_ They inidle pomp and wanton play 
Confumed had their goods and ¢thrrftle/s hours, 
And thrown themfelvcs eoi thefe heavy ftowers. 
26 
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Shake/p. 
S bakefpeares 


Shakefpeares 


Spen/fer. 
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He fhall fpend mine honour with his fhame, 


As thriftle/s fons their fcraping fathers gold. Shake/p. 
THRIFTY. adj. [from thrift.) 
z. Frugal; fparing; not profufe ; not lavifh- 
Though fome men do, as do they would, 
Let sbrifty do, as do they fhould. Tuffer. 


Wature never lends 
The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddefs fhe determincs 
Herfelf the po of a creditor, 
Thanks and ufe. 

Left he fhould neglect his ftudies 
Like a young hcir, the thrifty goddefs, 
For fear young mafter fhould be fpoil’d, , 
Would ufe him like a younger child. Swit. 
I am glad he has fo much youth and vigour left, of which 

he hath not been #hri/ty; but wonder he has no more difcre- 


Shakefpeare. 


tion. Swift. 
2. Well-hufbanded. 
I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father- Shake/p. 


To THRILL. V. a. [G¥plian, Saxon; drilla, Swedifh J To 
pierce ; to bore; to penetrate; to drill. 
The cruel word her tender heart fo thrili’d, 
"That fudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ftormy horrour all her fenfes fill’d 
With dying fit, that down fhe fell for pain. 
He picrced through his chaffed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc’d his lordly heart. 
A fervant that he bred, tbri d with remorfe, 
Oppos’d againft the aét; bending his fword 
"To his great matter. 
Wature, that heard fuch found, 
Beneath the holiow round 
Of Cynthia’s feat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almoft won, 
To think her part was done. 
To THRILL. V. n. ; 
1. To have the quality of piercing- ; 
T'he knight his thri//ant fpear again affay’d, 
In his brafs-plated body to embofs. 
With that, one of his thri//ant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable defpite. 
2. Io pierce or wound the ear with a fharp found. 
‘The pitcous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, : ; 
Does throw out ¢hrilling fhrieks, and fhrieking cries. 


Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Afilton. 


Spenfer. 
Spenfer- 


Spenfer. 
3. To fecl a fharp tingling fenfation. 
To feek fweet fafety out, 
In vaults and prifons ; and to thri//and fhake, 
Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 
‘Thinking his voice an armed Englifhman. Shake/p- 


Art thou not horribly afraid ? Doth not thy blood thrif/ at 


it ? Shakefpeare. 
4- To pafs with a tingling fenfation. . 
A faint cold fear tbril/s through my veins, 
That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Shake/p- 


A fudden horror chill : 

Ran through each nerve, and thrill d in ev’ry vein. Addifon. 

Jo THRIVE. v. z. pret. throve, and fometimes lefs propery 

thrived. part. thriven. [OF this word there is found no fatif- 

factory ctymology : in the northern dialect they ufe throdden, 

to make grow; perhaps throve was the original word, from 

threa, Miandick, to encreafe.} To profper ; to grow rich; to 
advance in any thing defired. i 

He came forth with his clowns horft on poor cart-jades, 

and fo furnifhed, that if this be thrift, I wifh my fubjects 


ver thrive. ; Sidney. 
visa: The better thou thrivef, the gladder am I. Tuffer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difmifs his power, he means to vifit us. Shake/p. 
It grew amongft bufhes, where commonly plants do not 
thrive. re Bacon. 
‘They by vices thrive, 
Sail on fmooth feas, and at their port arrive. Sandys. 
O fon |. why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier feat providcs : 
For us, his offspring dear ? Milton. 


Thofe who have refolved upon the thriving fort of piety, 
{eldom embark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 
A careful fhepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
pafture, but with particular advertence obferves the thriving 
of every one. _ Decay of Piety. 
Growth is of the very nature of fome things: to be and to 


thrive is all one with them; and they know no middle 

feafon between their fpring and their fall. Scuth. 
Expericne’d age in deep defpair was loft, 

To fee the rebel thrive, the loyal croft. Dryden. 


Se'dom a thriving man turns his land into money to make 
the greater advantage. Locke. 


THR 


The tiven calves in meads their food fui faxc, 
And render their fweet fouls betore the plentcous rack. 
Lrydews Jirga 
A little hope but I have nonce. = 

On air the poor camefions 1% ive, 

Deny’d cv’n that my love can live.. Granville. 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city charitie:, 
that they have thriven and profpered gradually from their in- 
fancy, down to this very day. Ml tah 25. 

In the fat age of pleafure, wealth and eafc, 

Sprung the rank weed, and th; ied with large increafe. 

Pope's Effay on Crit city. 

Diligence and humility is the way to tø- ive in the riches 

of the underftanding, as well as in gold. Warts. 
Tari’ver.n.f. [from thrive.] One that prefoers ; one that 
grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that little flock his father left, as 
he was like to prove a ¢thriver in the end. floyivard, 

THRIVINGLY. adv. [from thrivinz.] Ina profj-crous wav, 
THRO’. contracted by barbarians from t» sest. : 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who featter’d thro® the world in exile mourn. Dryden. 
THROAT. z. f: [Snote, Spoza, Saxon.) 
x. The forepart of the neck; the pafiages of nutriment and 
breath. 
The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 

Down thy ill-uttering troat. Shake/péare. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? 

I had moft need of bleffling, and amen 

Stuck in my ¢hroat. 

2. The main road of any place. 
Her honour, and her courage try’d, 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat ' 
Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Tb:mfon. 
3- To cut the Turoar. To murder; to kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongit the Englifhmen, when they be- 
come kern, are made more fit fo cut their throats. Sj enjer. 

A trumpeter that was made prifoncr, when the foldiers 
were about fo cut his threat, fays, why fhould you kill a man. 
that kills nobody ? D’ Efiranpe. 

THROATPIPE. 7. f: [throat and pipe.] The weafon ; the wind- 
pipe- 
THRO’ATWORT. n. f. [throat and wort.] A plant. 

The throatwort hath a funnel-fhaped flower, confifting of 
one leaf, and cut into feveral parts at the top, whofe empale- 
ment becomes a membranaceous fruit, often triangular, and 
divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds. ATilher. 

To THros. v. n. [from Sogv€siv, Adinfhew and Junius; form- 
‘ed in imitation of the found, Skinner; perhaps contracted 
from throw up.] 

x. To heave; to beat; to rife as 
diftrefs. 

Here may his head live on my throbb:nz breat. Shatefp. 
My heart throbs to know one thing: 

Shall Banquo’s iffue ever reign ? 

*Twas the clafh of fwords: my troubled heart 

Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its forrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. 

How that warm’d me! How my th: ocbinz heart 

Leapt to the image of my father’s joy, 

W hen you fhou’d ftrain me in your folding arms. 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a thr:bsing of the arte- 
rial blood, as in an aneurifm, the blood being choaked in by 
the contufed flefh. 1$ ijeman. 


Turos. n. /. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; ftroke of pal- 
pitation. 
She figh’d from bottom of her wounded breaft, 
And after many bitter throbs did throw, 





.Shake/peare, 


the breaft with forrow or 


Siatsf>. 
KERTI j 


Smith. 


With lips full pale, and fault`ring tongue oppreft. Spenfer. 
Thou talk’ft like one who never felt 

‘Th’ impatient throbs and longings of a foul, 

‘That pants and reaches after diftant good. Addifon. 


Turok. n. f> [from Spopian, to fuffer, Saxon.) 
1. The pain of travail; the anguifh of bringing children: it is 
likewife written throw. 


Lucina lent not me her bed, 
But took me in my threes. Shak: f; care. 


My womb pregnant, and now exceffive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful threes. 


MA. iton. 
Not knowing ’twas my labour, 1 complain 
OFf fudden fhootings, and of grinding pains, 
My throes come thicker and my cries increas’d. Di yan. 


Refic&t on that day, when earth fhall be again in travail 
with her fons, and at one fruitful troe bring forth all the 
nerations of learned and unlearned, noble and ignoble 
Fut. Rac: 
2. Any extreme agony; the final and mortal ftrugglc. 
O man! have mind of that moft bitter throe, 
For as the tree does fall fo lies it ever low. 
To eafe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoftile ftrokes, their arches, Icfles, 


Spe fer. 


Their 
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Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, 
‘That nature’s fragile veffel doth fuftain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindnefs to them. Shake/peare. 
Jo THROE. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in agonies. 
The fetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim a birth, 


Which throes thee much to yield. Shakefpeare. 
THRONE. x. f. [thronus, Lat. SpovG@.] 
x. A royal feat; the feat of a king- 
Boundlets intemperance hath been . 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
‘And full of many kings. Shak-[peare. 
‘Th’ eternal father from his throne beheld 
‘Their multitude. Milton. 


Stonehenge once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne were kings were crown’d. Dryden. 
2. The feat of ‘a bifhop. , 
In thofe times the bifhops preached on the fteps of the 
altar ftanding, having not as yet affumed the ftate of a throne. 
, Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Io THRONE. V. a. [fromthe noun.] To enthrome; to fet on a 
royal feat. . : 
They have, as who have not, whom their great itars 


Thron’d and fet high ? Shake/peare. 
True image of the father, whether thron’d 

In the bofom of blifs and light of lighr, 

Conceiving or remote from heav’n, enfhrin’d 

In fiefhy tabernacle and human form. Milton. 
O prince! O chief of many throned powers. Ailton. 
Thron’d in giafs and nam’d it Caroline. Pope. 


“THronc. 2. f. [Spanz, Saxon, from Spingan, to pre/s.] A 
croud ; a multitude Bret. againft each other. . 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
‘To {mother up the Englifh in our throngs. 
A throng 
OFf thick fhort fobs in thund’ring volleys float, 
And roul themfelves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs. N 
This book, the image of his mind, 
Will make his name not par to am 
I with the throng of great and goo 
Made it lefs eas’ly underftood. > Waller. 
With ftudious thought obferv’d th’ illuftrious threng, 
In nature’s order as they pafs’d along 5 
‘Their names, their fates. . Dryden. 
To THRONG. v. 2. [from the noun.] To croud; to come in 
tumultuous multitudes. 


Shake/peare. 


Crafhaw. 


I have feen 
The dumb men throng to fee him, and the blind 
To hear him fpeak. Shakefpeare. 
His mother could not longer bear the agitations of fo many 
.pafions as throng’d upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my fon. > . Tatler. 
Jo THRONG. V. a. To opprefs or incommode with crouds or 
tumults. 
I'll fay, thou haft gold ; 


‘Thou wilt be throng’d too fhortly. Shakefpeare. 

‘The multitude throng thee and prefs thee. Luke. 
All accels was throng’d, the gates , 

Thick fwarm’d. Milton. 


Turo’stre. 2. /- [Snorcle, Saxon.] The thrufh; a fmall 
Angi, bird. 
he throf/fle with his note fo true, 
‘The wren with little quill. Shake/peare. 
The black-bird and rhroffel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful fpring. Walton. 
TARO TTLE. 7n. f. [from throat.] The windpipe. , 
At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qualify 
the found. Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
To THROTTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To choak; to fuf- 
focate ; to kill by ftopping the breath. 
I have feen them fhiver and look pale, 
Make periods inthe midft of fentences, 
Throttle their praétis’d accents in their fears, 
And, in conclufion, dumbly have broke off. 
' As when Antzus in Iraffa ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d ftill rofe, 
Receiving from his mother earth new ftrength, 
-Freíh from his fall and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throttled atlength in th’ air, expir’d and fell. 
His throat half shrottl’d with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a belching fteam. Dryden. 
The thrott.ing quinfey ’tis my ftar appoints, 


Shake/p. 


Milton. 


And rheumatifm I fend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Throttle thyfelf with an ell of ftrong tape, i 
For thou haft nota groat to attone for a rape. Swift. 


THRoOvE, the preterite of thrive. 
England never throve fo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an increafe of wealth fince. Locke. 
THROUGH. prep. [Sunh, Saxon; door, Dutch; durch, Ger- 
man. } 


T HR 


r. From end to end of. 
He hath been fo fuccefsful with common heads, thar he 


hath led their belief through all the works of nature. Brorn. 
A fimplicity fhines through all hẹ writes. Dryden. 
Fame of th’ afferted fea throush Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. Drydens 
2. Dodog paflage. 
rough the gates of iv’ry he difmifs’d 
His valiant offspring. Dryden. 


The fame thing happened when I removed the prifm out 
of the fun’s light, and looking through it upon the hole fhin- 
ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. Newton. 

3. By tran{fmiffion. 

Through thefe hands this fcience has paffed with great ap- 
plaufe. Temple. 

Material things are prefented only through their fenfes ; 
they have a real influx on thefe, and all real knowledge of 
material things is conveyed into the underftanding ¢/rough 
thefe fenfes. Cheyne. 


-4- By means of. 


The ftrong through pleafure fooneft falls, the weak throngh 
{mart. Spenfer. 
Something you may deferve of him through me. Shake!lp. 
By much flothfulnefs the building decayeth, and tbrough 
idlenefs of the hands the houfe droppeth frhrourch. | Fecluf. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar fuch from 
preaching the gofpel, as have through iniirmity fallen. /V4/itgift. 
Some through ambition, or through chirit of gold, 


Have flain their brothers, and their country fold. Dryden. 
To him, to him ’tis giv’n 

Paffion, and care, and anguith to deftroy : 

Throurh him foft peace and plenitude of joy 

Perpetual o’er the world redeem’d fhall flow. Prior. 
THROUGH. adv. 
i. From one end or fide to the other. 

You'd be fo lean, that blafts of January 
Would blow you tbrough and through. Shake/peare. 


Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through, and 
with what, and into what colours? Bacon. 
Pointed fatire runs him through and through. Oldham. 

Toe underftand the mind. of him that writ, is to read the 
whole letter #4; ough, from one end to the other. Lockes 

2. To the end of any thing. 

Every man brings fuch a degree of this light into the 
world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
yet it will carry him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 
fhall meet with another light, which. fhall carry him quite 
tbrough. South. 

TuRO’UGHBRED. adj. [thriugh and bred, commonly thoroxugh- - 
bred.] Completely educated; completely taught. 

A through-bred foldier weighs all prefent circumflances and 
all poffible contingents. Grew. 

ERSP eee Oe eRe. adj. [through and ligh:.] Lighted on both 
ides. 

‘That the beft pieces be placed where are the feweft lights 5 
therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
throuzhlighied, but with two or more windows on the fame 
fide are enemies to this art. TF otton. 

THRO'UGHLY. adv. [from rhroush.. It is commonly written 
thoroughly, as coming from thorough.) 
x1. Completely; fully ; entirely ; wholly. 
The fight fo through.y him difmayd, 

‘That nought but death before his eyes he faw. Spexfer. 

Rice muft be rhrouphly boiled in refpeét of its hardnefs. Bac. 

Wo lefs wifdom than what made the world can throuzh’y 
underftand fo vaft a defign. ZLillot/on. 

2. Without referve ; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat fingular for men truly and throughly 
to live up to the principles of their religion, yet fingularity in 
this is a fingular commendation. | Tillotfon. . 

THROUGHOUT. prep. [through and out.] Quite through; in 
every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughcut the whole controverfy 
about that difcipline which is fo earneftly urged. Flooker. 

There followed after the defeat an avoiding of all Spanifh 
forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O for aclap of thunder, as loud l 

As to be heard throughout the univerfe, 

‘To tell the world the fa&t, and to applaud it. B. Jobnfon. 

Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfelves trough- 
cut the conete of this long war. Atterbury. 

TurouGHO'UT. adv. Everywhere; in every part. 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 


Over fith of the fea and fowl of the air. Mision. 
His youth and age 
All of apiece throuzhout, and all divine. Dryden. 


THROUGHPA‘CED. adj. [through and pace.] Perfeét; complete. 
He is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
throughpaced {peculators in thofe great theories. ‘Alore. 
To Turow. preter. threw. part. pall. thrown. v. a. [Spapan, 

Saxon. ] 
x. To 
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ki. To fling; to caft; to fend to a diftant place by any projec- 
tile force. . 

Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and fcalding oil. 

Knolles. 

His head fhall be zrewn to thee over the wall. 2 Samuel. 

Shimei threw ftones at him and caft duft. 2 Samuel. 

‘A poor widow threw in two mites, which make a far- 


thing- Alark. 
He fell 
From heav’n; they fabled, th: own by angry Jove ; 
SKeer.o’er the cryftal battlements. Milton. 


Calumniate ftoutly ; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety- 

Ariofto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of -two ‘fwans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
in a readinefs to fecure the beft, and bear them aloft into the 
temple of immortality. Dryden. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 

‘The line too labours, and the words move flow. Pope. 

‘The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown 
out to thofe bufy fpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the fhip fail on while he diverts himfelf with 
thofe innocent amufements. - Addifon. 

2. To tofs; to put with any violence or tumult. It always 
comprifes the idea of hafte, force or negligence. 
‘To threats the ftubborn finner oft is hard, 

Wrrap’d in his crimes againft the ftorm prepar’d 5 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, © 

He melts, and t4rows his cumb’rous cloak away. Dryden. 

‘The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is 
to threw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. j Addifon. 

Labour cafts the humours into their proper channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature. Addifon. 

Make room for merit, by zhrowing down the worthlefs and 
depraved part of mankind from thofe confpicuous ftations to 
which they have been advanced. Addifon. 

‘The iland Inarime contains, within the compafs of eigh- 
teen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in a moft 
romantick confufion. Be: kley to Pope. 

3. Tvolay carelefly, or in hafte. 
l His majefty departed to his chamber, and ¢hrew himfelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much paffion, and abundance 
‘of tears, the lofs of an excellent fervant. Clarendon. 
l At th’ approach of night, 
On the firft friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or refts his head upon a rock till morn. 
4. To venture at dice. 
Learn more than thou troweft, 
Set lefs than thou throwe/?. 
5s. To caft ; to ftrip off. A 
i There the fnake throws the enamell’d fkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 
6. To emit in any manner. 
; To arms; forl have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry’s teeth. Shake/peare. 

One of the Greek orator’s antagonifts reading over the 
oration that procured his banifhment, and-fteing his friends 
admire it, afked them, if they were fo much affected by the 
bare reading, how much more they would have been alarm- 
ed if they had heard him actually throwing out fuch a ftorm 
of eloquence. Addifon. 

‘There is no need to throw words of contempt on fuch a 
practice ; the ay defcription of it carries reproof. Watts. 

7. To fpread in hafte 
’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw, 
And iffu’d like a god to mortal view. 
8. To overturn in wreftling. 

If the finner fhall not only wreltle with this angel, but 
throw him too,.and win fo complete a victory over his con- 
fcience, that all thefe confiderations fhall be able to ftrike no 


Addifon. 
Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


terrour into his mind, he is too ftrong for grace. South. 
9- To drive; to fend by force. 
Myfelf diftreft, an exile and unknown, 
Debarr’d from Europe, and from Afia thrown, ¢ 
In Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryden. 


When ‘feamen are thrown upon any unknown coaft in Ame- 


rica, they never venture_upon the fruit of any tree, unlefs_ 


they obferve it marked with the pecking of birds. Addifon. 
Pogr youth ! how canft thou trow him from thee? 


Lucia, thou know’f not half the love he bears thee. ddd. 
10. To- make to a& at a diftance. 
Throw out our eyes fur brave Othello, 
Even till we maketh’ aerial blue 
An indiftin€ regard. Shakefpeare. 


rx. “Fo repofe. 
time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, but rely upon 
the conclufion, and trew your felf upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer.“ Taylor. 
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‘3. To Turow about. 


I2. To change by any kind of violence. 
A new title, or an unfufpeéted fuccefs, t/rows us out of 
ourfelves, and ina manner deftroys our identity. Addijon. 
lo threw his language-more out of. profe, Fiomer affects 
the compound epithets. Pope. 
13. To turn. [tornare, Lat.) 
14- To THrRow away. To lofe; to fpend in vain. 
He warms ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, boneft, gallant man, 
To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. Otway. 
In vain on ftudy time away we throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know. Denham. 
A man had better th: ow away his care upon any thing elfe 


than upon a garden on wet or moift ground. T emple. 
Had we but lafting youth and time to fpare, 
Some might be thrown away on fame and war. Dryden. 


He figh’d, breath'’d fhort, and wou'd have fpoke, 
But was tow fierce to throw away the time. Dryden. 
The next in place and punifhment are they 
Who prodigally t4rew their fouls away 5 
Fools who, repining at their wretched ftate, 
And loathirg anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden. 
In poetry the expreffion beautifies the defign; if it be vi- 
cious or unpleafing, the coft of colouring is thrown away 
upon it. Dryden. 
The well-meaning man fhould rather confider what op- 
portunities he has of doing good to his country, than rhrow 
away his time in deciding the rights of princes. Addifon. 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies, that went 
about the ftreets. - Arbuthnot: 
15. Zo Turow away. To reject. 
He that will t4row away a good book becaufe it is not 
gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than underftanding. 
: Laykr. 
16. To Turow by. To rejeét; tolay afide as of no ufe. = 
It can but fhew . 
Like one of Juno’s difguifes; and, 
When things fucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. B. Fobnf- 
‘He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought, in reference to that gueftion, 
to throw wholly Sy all his former notions. Locke. 
17. To Turow down. To fubvert; to overturn. z 
Mutft one rafh word, th’ infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years: 
‘This the reward of a whole life of fervice ? Addifon. 
18. Zo Turow off "F o expel. l 
The falts and oils in the animal body, as foọn as they pu- 
we: are thrown off, or produce mortal diftempers. 4réxth. 
¥9. Zo Turow of. To rejet; torenounce: as, to throw off 
an acquaintance. 
"T wou’d be better 
Cou’d you provoke him to give you th’ occafion, 
And then to throw him off.. Dryden. 
Can there be any reafon why the houfhold of God alone 
fhould throw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by 
which all other houfes are beft governed ? prat. 
20. To Turow out. To exert; to bring forth into aĉ. 
She throws out thrilling fhrieks and fhrieking cries. Spenf. 
The gods in bounty work up ftorms about us, 
That give mankind occafion to exert 
‘Their hidden ftrength, and throw out into practice 
s Virtues which fhun the day. 
21. To THrow out, To diftance ; to leave behind. 
When e’er did Juba, or did Portius, fhow 
A virtue that has caft me at a diftance, . 
And thrown me out in the purfuits of honour ? Addifon. 
To Turow out. To ejeét; to expel. . 
The other two whom they had thrown out they were con- 
tent fhould enjoy their exile. Swift. 
23. Zo Turow out, To rejects; to exclude. 
The oddnefs f ‘the propofition taught others to refleĝ a 
little ; and the bill was thrown out. Swift. 
24. Zo Turow up. To refign angrily. 
Bad games are thrown up too foon, 
Until they’re neverto be won. ' FIudibras: 
Experienced gamefters throw up their cards when they 
know the game is in the enemy’s hand, without unneteflary 
vexation in playing it out. Addifon. 
Life we muft not part with foolifhly : it muft not be thrown 
up in a pet, nor facrificed to a quarrel. ollier. 
25. To Turow up. To emit; to ejećt; to bring up. ` 
Judge of the caufe by the fubftances the patient s4rews up. 
Arbuthnot. 


Addifon. 


22- 


To Turow. v. 7. 

x. To perform the at of cafting. 

2. To caft dice. 

To caft about; to try expedients. 

Now unto defpair I ’gin to grow, 
And mean for better wind about to throw. Spenfer. 

THrow. x. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Acaft; the actof cafting or throwing. 


He 


Bic heav’d a fi..ne, and rifing to the throw 

He fence it in a whislwind ac the foe; 

A tow’r affaulted by {> rude a {troke, 

With all its lofty battlements had fhook. Addifon. 

2. Acalt of dice; the manner in which the dice fall when thcy 

e caft. 
= If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

Nay turu by turtune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beatcn by his page. Sha! efpeare. 

If they err finally, it is like a man’s miffing his caft when 
he throws dice for his life; his being, his happinefs, and all 
is involved in the crrour of one rhrow. South. 

Suppofe any particular order of the alphabet to be affign- 
ed, and the twenty-four letters caft at a venture, fo as to 
fall in a line; it is many million of millions odds to one 
againit any fingle t/rowy, that the affizned arder will not be 


cait. . F Bentley. 
3. The fpace to which any thing is thrown. 
I have ever narrificd my fricnds, 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbled paft the trow; and in his praife 
Have, almoft, ftamp’d the Ieafing. Shake/p. 


The Sirenum Scopuli are two or three fharp rocks that 
fiand about a ftcne’s throw from the fouth fide of the ifland. 
Addifon. 
4- Stroke; blow. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 
Ne fhicld defend the thunder of his trews. 
5. Effort, violent fally. 
Your youth admires 

‘The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul ; 

Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. Addifou. 

6. The agony of childbirth: in this fenfe it is written shree. 
See THROE. 

The moft pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
any thing great without fome pain and travail, pangs and 
throws before the delivery. South. 

But when the mother’s throws begin to come, 
‘The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind prifon. 

Say, my friendfiiip wants him 

"To help me bring to light a manly birth ; 

Which to the wond'ring world I fhall difclofe ; 

Or if he fail me, petits in my throws. 

THROWER. 2. /. [from tirew.] One that threws. 
Antigonus, 

Since fate, againft thy better difpofition, 

Hath made thy perfon for the th: ower out 

Of my poor babe; 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

T here weep, or leave it crying. Shakefpeare. 

THRUM. # f: [thraum, Iflandick, the end of any te aly j 
t. “Fhe ends of weavers threads. 
2 Any coarte yarn. 


Spen/er. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


There's her t4rum hat, and her muffler too. Shake/peare. 
© fates, come, come, 

Cut thread and rhruz, 

Quail, crufh, conclude and quell. Shakefpeare. 

All mofs hath here and there little falks, becfides the low 

2h: um. Bacon. 

Wou'd our t4rxum-cap’d anceftors find fault 

For want of fugar tongs, or {poons for falt. King. 


Yo THRUM. v. a. TS grate; to play coarfly. 
Blunderbuffes planted in every loop-hole, go off conftant- 
ly at the fqucaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guit- 
- tar. Dryden. 
Tuausn. 2. /- CSriıyc, Saxon.] 
t. A fmaħ Gnging bird. 
OF finging birds they have linnets, black- 
birds and thr: foes. Carew. 
Pain, and a fine thrnfh, have been feverally endeavouring 
to call off my attention ; but both in vain. Pope. 
2. [From thru/i: as we fay, apufh; a breaking out.] By this 
mame are called fmall, round, fuperficial ulcerations; which 
appear firff in the mouth; but as they -proceed from the ob- 
ftrudfion of the emiffarics of the faliva, by the lentor and 
vifcofity of the humour, they may affect every part of the 
alimentary duét except the thick guts: they are juft the fame 
jn the inward parts us feabs in the fkin, and fall off from the 
infide of the bowels like a cruft:. the nearer they approach 
fo a white colour the lefs dangerous. Arbuthnot. 
To Turust. v. a. [tenfito, Lat:] 
x. To pufh any thing into matter, or between clofe bodics. 
Thruf?f in toy fickle and reap. Rev. xiv. I5- 
2. To pufh; to remove with violence; to drive. It is ufed of 
perfons or things. 
They fhauld not only not be truf? ‘out, but alfo have 
eftates and grunts of their lands new made to them. Spenfer. 
Shake/peare. 


goldfinches, 


When the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unlefs he f ek to thry? you out by force. 
N° CXLV II. 
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Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then, 
Nor tbrr your head into the publick ftreets. Shake{p. 
When the afs faw the angle, fhe t4ru/ herfelf unto the 
wall, and crufht Balaam’s foot. Num. xxii. 22. 
On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that 
I may ¢hrzf? out all your right eyes. 1 Sar. xi. 2- 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to 
thrufi her away. 2 Kings iv. 27. 
Thou fhalt ftone him that he die; becaufe he hath fought 
to bruji thee away from the Lord. Deut. xiii. 10- 
‘The prince fhall not take of the people’s inheritance, by 
oppreffion to thruf? them out. fa. xlvi. 18. 
Thou Capernaum, which are exalted te heaven, fhalt be 
thru/? down to hell. Luke x. I5. 
‘The fons of Belial fhall be as thorns truf away. 2 Sam. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and lively de- 
livery of fpeech, but as of mean birth fo prone to tbrufi for- 
wards the ruin of great a in this manner fpake. “fayw. 
e 
In hate of kings fhall caft a a the frame, 


And thruf? out Collatine that bore their name. Dryden. 
To juftify his threat, he thru/?s afide 
‘The croud of centaurs; and redeems the bride. Dryden. 


3- To ftab. 
Phineas t4ruf? both of them through: 
4- Ieocomprefs. : 

He truf? the lecce together, and wringed the dew out of 

it. Judg. vi. 38. 
5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon, and 
ftars, as if we were villains on neceflity, and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine th4ruffing on. Shake/peare. 

6. To obtrude; to intrude. 
Who's there, I fay? How dare you thruf? yourfelves 


Num. xxv. 8. 


Into my private meditations ? Shake/p. 
go to meet 

‘The noble Brutus, tbru/řłing this report 

Into his ears. Shakefpeare: 


Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this aflurance, 
teok phyfick from any one who had taken on himfelf the 
name of phyfician, or rhruff himfelf into that employment. 

Locke. 
To THRUST. vV. 2. 
1. To make a hoftile pufh; to attack with a pointed weapon. 
2. To fqueeze in; to put: himfelf into any place by violence. 
T’il be a Spartan while I live on earth; 
But when in heav'n, I’ll ftand next Hercules, 


And thruf? between my father and the god. Dryden. 
3- To intrude. 
Not all, 
Who like intruders *4rn/ into their fervice, 
Participate their facred influence. Rowe. 


4. To pufh forwards ; to come violently; to throng; to prefs. 
Young, old, t4rz#zf there, 

In mighty concourfe. Chapman. 

The miferable men which fhrunk from the work were 
again beaten forward, and prefently flain, and frefh men {till 
thruf? on. Knolles. 

Furust. 2./. [from the verb.] 
x. Hoftile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with fuch witty 
fury to purfue him with blows and shrufis, that nature and 
virtue commanded him to look to his fafety. 

‘That t4rxuff had been mine enemy indeed, 


Sidney. 


But that my coat is better than thou know’ft. Shake/p. 
Polites Pyrrhus, with hislance, purfues, 
And often reaches, and his t4ru/?is renews. Dryden. 


2. Affault; attack. 
‘There is one t4ruf? at your pure, pretended mechanifm. 
$ Afores Divine Dialogues. 
Trru’stER. 2. /. [from thruf?.] He that thrufts. 
THRvU‘sTLeE. 7. f- Rats thrufh.| Thruth; throftle. 
No thrufiles thrill the bramble bufh forfake; 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. Gay. 
To THRYFA‘’LLOW. wv. a. [thrice and fallow.] “To give the third 
plowing in fummer. 
T. y er SPE betime for deftroying of weed, 
Left thiftle and dock fal a blooming and feed. ‘Tuffer. 
THUMB. z.  [(5uma, Saxon.] The fhort ftrong finger an- 
{wering to the other four. 
Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shak-{p- 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumé rings, as the 
Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 
Every man in Turkey is of fome trade: Sultan Achmet 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when they {hoot their arrows. Broome. 
It is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and one 
oppofite bending backwards called the thumb, to join with 
them feverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objects. Ray. 
26 NA THUMB- 
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Tru’MB-BAND. 2. f: [thumb and band.] A twift of any ma- 
teriais made thick as a man’s thumb, 
Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. 
To Tuumes. v. n. To handle aukwardly. 
THU'MRSTAL. 2. f/f. [thumb and fal/l.] A thimble. 
Tuump. 2. f- (thombo, Italian.] A hard heavy dead dull blow 
with fomething blunt. 
And blund’ring {till with fmarting rump, 
He gave the knight’s fteed fuch a thum 


Adortimer. 


As made him reel. > FIudibras. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 

‘Their hollow fides the rattling thumps refound. Dryden. 

Their thumps and bruifes might turn to account, if they 

could beat each other into good manners. Addifon. 

- The watchman gave fo great thump at my door, that I 

awaked at the knock. Tatier. 
To THumP. v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 

Thofe baftard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb’d, and thump’d. Shake/p. 


To fall or ftrike with a dull heavy blow. 
A ftone 

Levell’d fo right, it tAuznp’d upon 

His manly paunch, with fuch a force 

As almoft beat him off his horfe. Hudibras. 

A watchman at midnight thusnps with his pole. Sw /t. 

THu’mMpeR. 2. /. (from thump.] The perfon or thing that 
thumps. 

THUNDER. 2. f/f [Suncen, Sunon, 
difh ; donder, Dutch ; tonnere, Fr.] 

Thunder is a moft bright fame rifing on a fudden, mov- 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any determination, upwards 
from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as it were in ferpentine 
tracts, joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 
a loud noife or rattling. Maufchentroek. 

2. In popular and poetick language thunder is commonly the 
noife, and /ightniag the flah; though thunder is fometimes 
taken for both. 

I do not bid the thunder bearer fhoot, 

Wor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 

No more, thou thunder matter, ew 

‘Thy fpite on mortal flies. 

The revenging gods 

*Gairtt parricides all the tAHunder bend. 

The thunder 

WVing’d with red lightning and impetuous rages 

Perhaps hath fpent his fhafts, and ceafes now 

To bellow through the vaft and boundlefs deep. 

3. Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 

On cither fide, that neither mail could hold 

We fhield defend the tunder of his throws. 

Here will we face this ftorm of infolence, 

Wor fear the noify thunder ; let it roll, 

Then burft, and {pend at once its idle rage. 

Jo Titu’NDER. wv. n. [from the noun. ] 

x. Io make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Nor Jove for’s powcr to thunder, 

2. (o make a loud or terrible noife. 

So foon as fome few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the fubjects hearts, he foon fhewed no bafenefs of fufpi- 
cion. Sidney. 

His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 

And Hercules’ two pillars ftanding near, 


Jo THUMP. V. 7. 


Saxon; dunder, Swe- 


Shake/p- 
Shake/peare. 
Shake/p. 

Milton. 
Spenfer. 


Rowe. 


Shake/p. 


Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 
His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my cars. Milton. 
Like a black fheet the whelming billow fpread, 

Burft o’er the float, and thunder’d on his head. Pope. 
To UHU NDER. V. a. 
1. To emit with noife and terrour. 

Oracles fevere, 

\Vere daily thunder’a in our general’s ear, 

‘That by his daughter's blood we muft appeafe 

Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 


2. To publifh any denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thander out an 
ecclefiaftical cenfure. Ayli fe. 
THUNDERBOLT. z. /. [thunder, and bolt, as it fignifies an ar- 
row. 
J. ye the arrows of heaven. 
If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who fhould 
down. Shakefpeare. 
Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath been fo 
fuvere a punifhment to one, be a terrour to all. K. Charles. 
My heart does beat, 


As if ‘twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. 
WV ho can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
“Lhe Scipios’? worth, thofe thunderbolts of war? Dryden. 
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‘The moft remarkable piece in Atonine’s pillar, is Jupiter 
Pluvius fending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Au- 
relius and thunderbo/ts on his enemies; which is the greate 
confirmation of the ftory of the Chriftian legion. Addison. 

2. Fulmination; denunciation properly ecclefiaftical. 

He feverely threatens fuch with the thunderislt of excom- 

munication. Flakewill. 
THU'NDERCLAP. 2. {. [thunder and clap.] Explofion of thun- 

der. 
The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap, 

One day did fcorn the fimple fcarabee, 

Proud of his higheft fervice, and good hap, 

‘That made all other fowls his thralls to be. 

When fome dreadful thunderclap is nigh, 

‘The winged fire fhoots fwiftly through the fky 5 

Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it does appear, 


S enira 


And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear. Dryden. 
When fuddenly the thunderclap was heard, 
It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. Dryden. 


WEY POSES: n. f- [ from thunder.] The power thar thun- 
ers. 
How dare you, ghofts, 
Accufe the thunderer, whofe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coafts ? 
Had the old Greeks difcover’d your abodc, 
Crete had’nt been the cradle of their god; 
On that fmall ifland they had look’d with fcorn, 
And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. 
When the bold Typheus 
Forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 
‘The lefier gods that fhar’d his profp’rous ftate, 
All fuffer’d in the exil’d thunderer’s fate. Dryden. 
THU’NDEROUS. adj. [from thunder.] Producing thunder. 
Look in aad fee each blifsful deity, 
How he before the t/uderous throne doth lie. Milton. 
‘THU’NDERSHOWER. n. f. [thunder and /Lower.] A rain ac- 
companied with thunder. 
The conceit is long in deliverin 
a thunderfhower, full of fulphur and darknefs, with a terrible 
crack, e Stillingfleet. 
In thunderfhbowers the wind and clouds are oftentimes con- 
trary to one another, efpecially if hail falls, the fultry wea- 
ther below directing the wind one way, and the cold above 
the clouds another. Derham. 
THUNDERSTONE. 2. f. [thunder and fone.) A ftone fabuloufly 
fuppofed to be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 
Fear no more the lightning flafh, 7 
_ _Nor th’ all-dreaded rhunder/ione. Shake/p. 
To THU’NDERSTRIKE. V. a. [thunder and firike.] To blaftor 
hurt with lightnine. ‘ 


Shake P. 


Faler. 


and at laft it comes like 


I remained as a man thunderfiricken, not daring, nay not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

‘The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 

Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d, 

Drove them before him thunder/fruck. Miailten, 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderfiruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high atteft was giv’n, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. Ailton. 
Tis faid that tAunderfiruck Enceladus 

Lies ftretch’d fupine. Addifon. 


THURYFEROUS. adj. [thurifer, Lat.] Bearing frankincenfe. 
T HURIFICA TION. n. f. [rthurts and facio, Latin.] The a& of 
fuming with incenfe ; the aéts of burning incenfe. 
‘The feveral aéts of worfhip which were required to be 


performed to images are proceffions, genufleCtions, thurifica- 
tions, deofculations, and oblations. Stillin, fleet. 
THU'RSDAY. z. f. [thorfgday, Danifh; from thor. Ther was 


the fon of Odin, yet in fome of the northern parts they wor- 
fhipped the fupreme deity under his name, attributing the 
power over all things, even the inferior deities, to him., Stil- 
lingfieet.| The firft day of the wcek. 
Tuus. adv. [Suy, Saxon.] 
1. In this manner ; in this wife. 
It cannot be that they who fpeak tbus, fhould thus judge. 


Flooker. 
The knight him calling, afked who he was, 
Who lifting up his head, him anfwered rhus. Spenfer. 
I return’d with fimilar proof enough, 
With tokens tbus, and thus. Shake/fpeare. 
To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be fafely thus. Shake/p- 


I have finned againít the Lord, and fhus or thus have I 
done. Jof- vii. 23- 
That the principle that fets on work thefe organs, is no- 
thing clfe but the modification of matter ibus or thus pofited, 
is falfe. Flate. 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 

In terms becoming majeity to hear: 
I warn thee txs, becaufe I know thy temper 
Is infolent. Dryden. 
Thus 
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Thus in the triumphs of foft peace I reign. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he #4us began. Dryden: 


2. Tothis degree; to this quantity. 

A counfellor of. ftate in Spain faid to his mafter, I will tell 
your majefty thus much for Pega comfort, your majefty hath 
but two enemies ; whereof the one is all the world, and the 
otber your own miniíters. Bacon. 

i He faid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. Milton. 

Thus much cencerning the firft earth, and its production 
and form. Burnet’s Theory cf the Earth. 

No man reafonably pretends to know #h4us much, but he 
muft pretend to know all things. Tillotfon. 

This you muft do to inhberit life; and if you have come 
up thus far, firmly perfevere in it. Wake. 

To THuwack. v. a. PSaccian, Saxon.] To ftrike with fome- 
thing blunt and heavy; to threfh; to bang; to belabour. 
oe He fhall not ftay ; 

‘We'll thwack him hence with diftaffs. Shake/peare. 

Wick fell foul upon John Bull, to fmatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that be might t4Awack Lewis withit. Arbuthnot. 

Thefe long fellows, as fightly as they are, fhould find 
their jackets well shwack’d. Arbutinot. 

THWACK. n. fi [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 
But Talgol firt with a hard t4wack 
‘Twice bruis’d his head, and twice his back. Fiudibras.. 
-T hey place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh- 
bourhood of each pot; the monkeys defcend from the trees, 
take up the arms, and belabour one another witha ftorm of 
thwacks. Addifon. 
Tuwarg. adj. [Spyn, Saxon; dwars, Dutch.] 
1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to fomething elfe. 
This elfe, to fevcral fpheres thou muft afcribe, 
Mov’d contrary with zbwart obliquities. 
&. Perverfe; inconvenient; mifchievous. 
Jo THWART. V. a. 
x. Tocrofs; to lie or come crofs any thing. 
Swift as a fhooting ftar 
In autumn żbwarts the night. Milton. 
Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways - 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. Thormfon. 
&. To crofs ; to oppofe; to traverfe 5 to contravene. 
. Some fixteen months and Jonger might have ftaid, 


Adilton. 


If crooked fortune had not tAwarted me. Shake/p. 
Leffer had been 

"The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 

You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 

Ere they lack'd power to crofs you. Shake/peare. 


The underftanding and will never difagreed ; forthe pro- 
pofals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the other. 
South's Sermons. 


The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 


Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryden. 
In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 
e more I begg’d, they thwarted me the more. <A4ddifon: 


Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 
_ Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. 
Jo THwarRT. v. 2. To be oppolite. 

It is eafy to be imagined what reception any propofition 
fhall find, that fhall at all tAwert with thefe internal ora- 
cles. i Locke. 

THWA’‘RTINGLY. adv. [ from thwarting. ] Oppofitely ; with 
oppofition. 
Tuy. pronoun. (Sin, Saxon.] Of thee ; belonging to thee ; 
relating to thee. : 
Whatever God did fay, 


Is all thy clear and fmooth uninterrupted way. Cowley. 
Th’ example of the heav’nly Zark, 

Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. Cowley. 
Thefe are thy works parent of good. Milton. 


‘THYSELF. pronoun reciprocal. [thy and /el/f.] 
x. It is commonly: ufed in the oblique cafes; or following the 
verb. 
Come high or low, 
Thyfelf and office deftly fhow. Shake/peare. 
t muft and fhall be fo; content thy/el/f- Shake/pearé. 
2. In poetical or folemn language it is fometimes ufed in the 
' Nominative. 
Thefe goods thy/elf can on thyfel Dryden. 
THYINE weed. n. {/. A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and all shyine wood are departed 

from thee. Rev. xviii. 12. 
THYME. 2. f: (thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 

The thyme hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper-lip is ere&t, and generally fplit in two, and the 
under-lip is divided into three parts; out of the flower-cup 
raifes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which after- 
ward become fo many feeds, inclofed in a hufk, which be- 
fore was the fower-cup; to thefe marks muft be added hard 
ligneous flalks, andthe flowers gathered into heads. Miller. 

x 


beftow. 


Pope’s Odyffey.' 


Tic 


No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme. Dryden. 
TAR. n. f. [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat.] A drefs for the head; 
‘TiLa‘RA.- a diadem. : 
His back was turn’d, but not his brightnefs hid 5 
Of beaming funny rays a golden far 
Circled his head. 
This royal robe, and this tiara wore 

Old Priam, and this golden {cepter bore 

In full affemblies. 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold, 

Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold. 

Fairer fhe feem’d, diftinguifh’d from the reft, 

And better mien difclos’d, as better dreft: 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 

To juiter bounds confin’d its rifing pride. 

To Tice. v. a. [from entice.] To draw; to allure. 
Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane, 

Honey of rofes, whither wilt thou flie ? 

Hath fome fond lover tic’d thee to thy bane? 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ftie? Herbert. 

Tick. z. /- [1 his word feems contracted from /fcket, a tally 
on which debts are {cored.] 
x. Score; truft. 
If thou haft the heart to try’t, 

T’ll lend thee back thyfelf awhile, 

And once more for that carcafe vile 

Fight upon (ick. Fladibras. 

hen the money is got into hands that have bought all 

that they have need of, -whoever needs any thing elfe muft 

go on fick, or barter for it. ~ Locke. 

You would fee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and 

butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 

tick at the market. Arbuthnot’s Fiif?. of Jobn Bull. 
2. [Tigue, Fr. teže, Dutch.] The loufe of dogs or theep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an afs at it! I had rather bea “fick in a fheep, 
than fuch a valiant ignorance. Shake/peare. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers ofa bed. 
To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. Torun on fcre. 
2. Totruft; to fcore. 
' The money went to the lawyers; council wont tick. Arb. 
TI CKEN.-- nz. f. The fame with t#é A fort of ftrong 
T ’cK ING. linen for bedding. Bailey. 
TreKxet. n. f- [etiguet, Fr.) A token of any right or debt 
upon the delivery of which admiffion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

‘There fhould be a paymafter appointed, of fpecial truft, 
which fhould pay every man according to his captain’s ticker, 
and thé accout of the clerk of his band. Spen/jer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a fingle ticket is only enriched, 
and the reft are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 


AN ton. 


Dryden. 
Pore. 


Prior. 


Difdains all lofs of tickets or codille. Pope. 
To TICKLE., v. a. [trtillo, Lat.] 
x. To affe& with a purient fenfation by flight touches. 
Diffembling courtefy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where fhe wounds. Shakefpeare. 


The mind is moved in great vehemency only by fck/ing 
fome parts of the body. acon. 
There is a fweetnefs_in good verfe, which frck/es even 
while it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him 
who pleafes him againft his will. Dryden. 
It is a good thing to laugh at any rate ; and if a ftraw can 
tickle a man, itis an intrument of happinefs. . Dryden. 
2. To pleafe by flight gratification. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile could beft conceive 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Maufidorus’s 
praifes, had his brain fo turned, that he became flave to that 
which he that fued to be his fervant offered to give him. Sidney. 

‘Expeétation tickling {kittifh fpirits 


Sets all on hazard. Shake/peare. 
Such a nature 
Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Wich it treads on at noon. Shakefpeare. 
I cannot rule my fpleen ; 
My fcorn rebels, and tick/es me within. Dryden. 


unce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d 
To tickle on thy fraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden. 
A drunkard, the habitual thirft after his cups drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health, and 
perhaps of the joys of another life, the leaft of which is fuch 
a good as he confeffes is far greater than the fick/ing of his 
palate with a glafs of wine. Locke. 
Jo Ti’cKre. v. 2. To feel titillation. 
He with fecret. joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein, 
And his falfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s ftore, 
Wes fill’d with hope, his purpofe to obtain. Spenfer. 
TICKLE. 


é ae bb 


YT iIcKLE. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the fenfe of this 
word ] TVottering; unfixed ; unftable ; ecafily overthrown. 

When the lalt O Neal began to ftand upon fome tickle 

terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was fet up to 

beard him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

J hy head ftands fo tickle on thy fhoulders, that a milk- 


maid, if fhe bein love, may gh it off. Shake/peares 
‘The ftate of Normandy 
Stands on a ?vich/e poift, now they are gone. Shake/p. 


Ta cxLIsSH. adj. (from tickle.] 
x. Senfible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a fkin as 
the other parts, yet is not ticélifb 5 becaufe it is accuftomed 
to be touched. Bacon. 

2. ‘ottering ; uncertain ; unfixed. 

Ireland was a tick/i/> and unfettled ftate, more eafy to re- 
ceive diftempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it ftand upon fo ficklifo and tottering a foundation as 
fome men’s fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fhould it frequently vary. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. p. i. 

3- Difficult; nice. 
How fhall our author hope a gentle fate, 

Who dares moft impudently not tranflate 5 

Ie had been civil in thefe ricki times, 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

i eee n. f. [from ticklifb.] The itate of being tick- 

lifh. 
Tiexrack. wn. f. [tricla-, Fr.] A game at tables. Bailey. 
is a 6 BE adj. [týoben, Yaxon.] Tender; foft; nice. 
= EE Seg è u. a. [from tid.] To ufe tenderly ; to fondle. 
TIDE. z. /. [eyd, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.] 
I. Vime; feafon; while. 

‘There they alight in hope themfelves to hide 
From the ficrce heat, and reft their weary limbs azide. 
' Fairy Quen, b. i. 
They two forth paffing, 
Received thofe two fair brides, their love’s delight, 
WVhich, at the appointed tide, 


Each one did make his bride. Spenfer. 
W hat hath this asy deferv’d, 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet, 

Among the bigh ¢#ides in the kalendar. Shakefpeare. 


de following the king chofe him maiter of 


At New-year’s f: 
YF otton. 


the horfe. 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. 
That motion of the water called tides is a rifing and falling 
of the fea: the caufe of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is 
neareft the Moon, being moft ftrongly attracted, is raifed 
higher than the rcft; and the part oppofite to it being leaft 
attracted, is alfo higher than the reft; and thefe two oppo- 
fite rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean fol- 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Eaft to Weft, and 
{triking again{t the large coafts of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar- 
row {cas and rivers. Locke. 
3. Flood. 
As inthe tides of people once up there want not ftirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did Jight 


upon two ring-leaders. Bacon. 
4. Stream; courte. 
- Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man, 
Phat ever lived in the tide of times. Shake/p. 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton. 
But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
And pays the fea in tributary tides, 
Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaft, 
Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reft. Dryden. 
Continual tide 
Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 


Jo Live. v.a. [from the noun.] To drive with the ftream. 
Their images, therclicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back. 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown afhore. Dryden. 
Trpe. v. 2. T'o pour a flood; to be agitated by the tide. 
WV hen from his dint,.the foe fill backward fhrunk, 
Wading within the Oufe, be dealt his blows, 
And fent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Philips. 
Tr'pecatre. ». /. [tide and gate.] A gate through which the 
tide pafles into a bafon. Batley. 
TI DESMAN. 2. f.. [tide and man.]. A tidewaiter or cuftom- 
houfe officer, who watches on board of merchant fhips till 
the duty of goods be paid and the fhips unloaded. Bailey. 
TIDEWATER. 2. f. [tide and wait.) An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cuftomhoufe. 
Employments will be in the hands of Englifhmen ; nothing 
left for Irifbmen but vicarazes and tidewatters places. Swi/t- 
T 1’piLy. adv. [from tidy. ] catly ; readily. 
Ti‘pingss. 2. /. (from tidy.] Neatnefs; readimefs. 


To 


LILE 


Tu’DbINGs. ». £ [ziban, Saxon, to happen, to betide; tidende, 
Iflandick.] Newss an account of fomething that has hap- 
pened. ; 

When her eyes fhe on the dwarf had fet, 

And faw the figns that deadly tidings fpake, 


She fell to ground for forrowful regret. Fairy Qu. b. i. 


I fhall make my matter glad with thefe ridings. Shake/p. 
They win , 

Great numbers of each nation to receive, 

With joy, the tidings brought from heav'n. Milton. 


Portius, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance : 
What sidings doft thou bring? methinks I fee 
Unufual gladnefs fparkling in thy eyes. Addifon. 
The meflenger of thefe glad tidings, by whom this cove-+ 
nant of mercy was propofed and ratified, was the eternal fon 
of his bofom. Rogers's Sermons. 
TIDY. ad. [tidt, Mandick.] 
r. Seafonable. 
If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 


Make {peedilie carriage, for feare of a raine. Tuffer. 
2. Neat; ready. l 
; Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs, 
Before my eyes will trip the #1¢y lafs. Gay's Paft. 


3. It feems to be here put by miftake for untidy. 
Thou whorfon tidy Bartholomew boar pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting. ..-.. Shake/p. 
Jo Tix. v. a. Preian,° zizan, Saxon.] 
1. To bind; to faften with a knot. 
Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 
them. x Sam. vi. Ja 
Thoufands of men and women, ffed together in chains, 
were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as faft as their 
horfes. Knolles’s Iiif?. of the Turks. 
2. To knit; to complicate. 
We do not fie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
argument ; but the harder it is tied, we fhall feel the pleafure 


more fenfibly when we come to loofe it. Burnet. 
3- To hold, to faften. l 
In bond of virtuous love together tied, 
Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax. 


The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that affent neceffarily follows 
it. Locke. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind 
went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that #es 
them to firft felf-evident principles. Locke. 

4. To hinder; to obftruct. 
Death that hath ta’n her hence to make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me fpeak. 

Melantius, flay, 

You bave my promife, and my hafty word : 

Reftrains my tongue, but ties not up my fword. /¥ aller. 

Honour and good-nature may tre up his hands; but as 
thefe would be very mich ftrengthned by reafon and prin- 
ciple, fo without them they are only inftincts. Addifon. 

5. To oblige; to conftrain ; to reftrain ; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
{cript form. of prayer to be ufed inthe church, they have de- 
clared that it fhall not be prefcribed as a thing whereunto 


Shakéfp. 


they will #/e their minifters. Flocker. 
It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit, i 
That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tre him to an anfwer. Shakefpeare. 


Cannot God make any of the appropriate atts of worfhip 
to become due only to himfelf; cannot he #ée us to perform 
them to him. Stilling flect. 

They ,tie themfelves fo ftriétly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a fcene change in the mi dle 


of an act, Drydm 
Not żied to rules of policy, you find 

Revenge lefs {weet than a forgiving mind. Dryden. 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Locke. 


‘The mind fhould, by feveral rules, be tied down to this, at 
firft, uneafy tafk; ufe will give it facility. Locke. 
They have no uneafy expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tred down to the prefent moment. Atterbury. 
A healthy man ought not to żře himfelf up to ftrict rules, 
nor to abftain-from any fort of food in common‘ufe. Arbuthe. 
6. It may be obferved of tie, that it has often the particlés 
and down joined to it, which’are, for the moft part, little 
more than emphatical. 
Tie. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
r. Knot; faftening. 
2. Bond; obligation. 
The rebels that had fhaken off the great yoke of obe- 
dience, had likewife caft away the leffer tie of reipect. Bacon. 
No foreft, cave, or favage den, 
Holds more pernicious beaits than men ; 
Vows, oaths, and contracts, they devife, 
And tell us they are facred tres. alr 
7 lis 
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"Tis not the coarfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony itfelf 
Actuning all their paffions into love. Lhonfor. 
Trier. 2. f- [tiere, tieire, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch.] A row; a 
rank. 

Fornovius, in his choler, difcharged a fier of great ord- 

nance amongft the thickeft of them. Knolies. 
TIERCE. n.f- [ticrs, tiercier, Fr.) A veffel holding the third 
part of a pipe i dl 
Go now deny his frerce. Benj. JFobnfon. 
Wit, like rfevce claret, when’t begins to pall, 

Neglected lies, and ’s of no ufe at all; 

But in its full perfection of decay 
_ Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Derfet. 

TERCET. h.f- [from tiers, Fr ] A triplet; three lines. 
Tirr. n. f: [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology. ] 
1. Liquor; drink. | 

I, when griping penury furrounds, 

And hunger, fure attendant upon want, 

With fcanty offals, and fmall acid 477, 

. Wretched repat! my meagre corps tuftain. 
2. A fit of peevifbnefs or fullennefs; a pet. 
‘Jo Tirr. v.z. “To be ina pet; to quarrel. 
Trrrany. n.f. [tiffer, to drefs up, old Fr. 
-~ thin ilk. 
‘The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly ufed by women to whiten t/ffantes. Brown. 
Tice. 2. /- [In architecture.] “The íhaft of a column from the 
aftragal to the capital. Bailey. 
Ti'cer. n. f: [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce beaft of the 
leonine kind. 
When the blat of war blows in your ear, 
Then imitate the aétion of the ziger - 
Sciffen the fincews, fummon up the blood. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The armed rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian (zger ; 

Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it fhal! find 

The harm of unfkain’d fwiftnefs, will, too late, 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shake/peare. 

Tigris, in the-meJals of Trajan, is drawn like an old man, 
and by his fide.a tiger. Peachum. 

Has the fteer, 
At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 
- E’er plow’d for him. 
TIGHT. ad. [dicht, Dutch ] 
I1. Tenfe; clofe; not loofe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep, and the pikes fill them 
not very tight, the ftrength of the, {tring will alter the centre 
holes. Adoxon. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight; I may 
be ftifled all of a fudden. Arbuthnot. 

Every joint was well grooved; and the door did not move 
on hinges, but up and down like a fafh, which kept my clofet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Free from fluttering rags; lefs than neat. 
A, tight maid ere he for wine can afk, 


Philips. 


A low word. 
Skh.nmner.] Very 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefreare. 


Lhomfon. 


Guefles his meaning, and unoils the flatk. Dryden. 

The girl was a tight clever wench as any- Arbuthnot. 
O ‘Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; 

Pll fpin and card, and keep our children #izh?. Gay. 
Dreft her again genteel and neat, ; 

And rather right than great. Swi/t. 


JoTv’GuHren. v.a. [fromtight.] To ftraiten; to make clofe. 
TIGHTER. 7. f. [from tighter.] A ribband or ftring by which 
women ftraiten their cloaths. 
TrcutLy. adv. [from tight.] 
I1. Clofely; not loofely. 
2. Neatly; not idly. 
Hold. firrab, bear you thefe letters tightly ; 


Siil, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Shake/peare. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly, fay> 
go tightly to your bufinefs; you have coft me much. Dryden. 


TrcuHtwess. 2. f. [from tight.] Clofenefs; not loofenefs- 
The bones are inflexible, which arifes from the greatnefs of 
the number of corpufcles that compofe them, and the firm- 
nefs and tightne/s of their union. FF vodward. 
Ticress. 2. f (from tiger.] The female of the tiger. 
It is reported of the tigrefi, that feveral fpots rife in her fkin 
when fhe is angry. AdAdijon. 
Tree. n. /f. {tik, Swedith; teže, Dutch; tigue, Fr.] 
1. The loufe of dogs or fheep. See Tick. 
Lice and fif4es are bred by the fweat clofe kept, and fome- 
what arefied by the hair. Bacon. 
2. It is in Shakefpeare thé name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
ufed in Scotland. [from tijk, Runick, a little dog.] 
Avaunt, ye curs! 
Hound or fpanicl, brache or bym, 
Or bobtail t#Le, or trundle tail. 
TILE. 2 f. [xisle, Saxon; tegel, Dutch; 
N° CXLVII, 


Shakcf} eare. 
tuile, Fr. tegola, 


TIM 


Italian.J] “Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover houfes. 
The roof is all t/e, or lead, or ftone. Bacen. 


Earth turned into brick ferveth for building as ftone doth b 
and the like of tile. 


Bacon. 
In at the window he climbs, or o’er the tiles. Ailton. 

W orfe than all the clatt’ring t//es, and worfe 
Than thoufand padders was the poet’s curfe. Dryden. 


Tile pins, made of oak or fir, they drive into holes made in 


the plain ¢tiles, to hang them upon their lathing. Moxon. 
To Tice. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To cover with tiles. 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes filed or 
thatched. Bacon. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 
Might raife a houfe above two ftories ; 
A lyrick ode wou’d flate, a catch 
W ou’d tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. Swift. 
2. To cover as tiles. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ftill with you, the mufcle, finew and vein, 
Which żi/e this houfe, will come again, Donne. 


TILER. 7. f. (tu lier, Fr. from tife.] One whofe trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. i 
A Flemifh ¢rler, falling from the top of a houfe upon a 
Spaniard, killed him ; the next of the blood profecuted his 
death ; and when he was offered pecuniary recompence, no- 
thing would ferve him but Zex tafonis: whereupon the judge 
faid to him, he fhould go up to the top of the houfc, and then 
fall down upon -the #//er. Bacon. 
Ti’zins. n. f. [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 
‘They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 
the ting with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19- 
TiL. 2. f A money box. 
‘They break up counters, doors and tills, 
And leave the empty chefts in view. 
Tir. prep. [cil, Saxon.}] To the time of. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy. r/// the laft, the kind releafing knell. 
Tırı now. To the prefent time. 
Pleafure not known till now. 
Tint then. To that time. 
The earth ¢if/ then was defert. 
TiLL. conjunétion. 
1. Io the time. 
Wood and rocks had ears 
‘To rapture, tr// the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Ailton. 
‘The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, t/// in our age the French pocts 
firft made it a precept of the ftage. Dryden. 
2. To the degree that. 
Meditate fo long t7:7 you make fome act of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Tayor. 
Goddef, fpread thy reign ¢i// His elders reel. Pope. 
Yo TILL. wv. a. [výhan, Saxon; tenlen, Durch.] To culti- 
vate; to hufband: commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 
plow. ; 
This paradife I give thee, count it thine, 


Swift. 


Cowley. 
Ailton, 
AZ it 2r a 


To żtj/ili, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Ailton. 
Send him from the garden forth, to #z// 
The ground whence he was taken. Ailton. 


Tı LLABLE. adj. [from #//.] Arable; fit for the plow. 
The t-Hable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take fure footing. Carew. 
TrYLLAGE.: z./. [from zt//.] Hufbandry; the a& or practice of 
plowing of culture. 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 


and to fpare for exportation. Bacon. 
A fweaty reaper from his t://ege brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milron. 


Incite them to improve the s#//age of their country, to ic- 


cover the bad foil, and to remedy the walte. Aiton. 
Bid the laborious hind, 
W hoffe harden’d hands did long in #/fage toil, 
We_Jeé& the promis’d harveft of the foil. Dryden. 


That there was tillage Mofes. intimates; but whether be- 
ftowed on all, or oniy upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was, is not expreffed. iPo:dward. 

Ti'trer. n.f- [from “rll. ] 
1. Hufbandman; ploughman, 

‘They bring in fea-fand, partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hufbandry of the tiller. Carew 

Abel was a keeper of fheep, but Cain was a filler of the 
ground. Gen. iv. 2s 

The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad gueft ! 

Canker or locuft hurtful to infeft 

The blade; while hufks elude the ¢///er’s care, 


And eminence of want diftinguifhes the year. Prior. 
2. Atill; a fmall drawer. 
Search her cabinet, and thou fhalt find 
Each st/er there with love epiftles lin’d. Dryden. 
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adj. `A word ufed formerly when any thing 
aid was rejceéted as trifling or impertinent. 
am not I of her blood? tilly- 


TYLLYFALLY. 
Ta’ LLYVALLEY. 
Am not I confanguinious 


wa ley lady. - Shakefpeare. 
Ti- lyfuliy. fir John, never tell me; your ancient fwageerer 
comes not in my doors. sagas eos 
Tieman. n. f- [fl and man.] One who tills; an hufband- 


man. 
Good fhepherd, good #:/man, good Jack and good Gil, 


Makes hufband and hufwife their coffers to fil. Tuffer. 
TILT. 2. f. [x<ylo, Saxon.) 
1. A tent; any covering over head. 
The roof of linnen 
Intended for a fhelter ! 
But the rain made an afs 
Of ril? and canvas, 
And the fnow which you know is a melter. 


2. The cover of a boat. ; 
It is a {mall veffe], like in proportion to a Gravefend zili- 


boat. Sandys. 
The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their z//ts in blue. Gay- 

3. A military game at which the combatants run againft each 
other with lances on horfeback.. 

‘His ftudy is his #//t-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canonized faints- Shake/peare. 

He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had been 

fworn brother to him; and he never faw him but once in the 


Denham. 


gi/t-yard, and then he broke his head. Shake/peare. 
Images reprefenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Diana, he placed in the ¢##/-yard at Conftantinople. ` Kvolles. 
The fpoufals of Hippolite the queen, 
What zi/ts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden. 
In ¢é/ts and tournaments the valiant ftrove, 
Prior. 


By glorious deeds to purchafe Emma’s love. 


4. A thruft. 
His majefty feldom difmiffed the foreigner till he had enter- 
tained him with the flaughter of two or three of his liege fub- 


-jeéts, whom he very dextroufly put to death with the zit of his 


lance. | Addi fon. 
To Tittr. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 
2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 
Ajax interpos’d 
_ His fevenfoid fhield, and fercen’d Laertes’ fon, 
When the infulting Trojars urg’d him fore 
Writh zi. ted fpears. Philips. 
3. To point as in tilts. 
Now horrid flaughter reigns, 
Sons againft fathers rz/# the fatal lance, 
Carclefs of duty, and their native grounds 
Diftain with kindred blood. Phisips- 
4. (Tiler, Dutch.] To turn up fo as to run out. 
To TILT. U. ne 
1. To run in tilts. 
To defcribe races and games, | 
Milton: 


Or tilting furn ture, emblazon’d fhields. 


2. To fight with rapiers. 
Friends all but even now ; and then, but now— 
Swords out and ¢iting one at other’s breafts, 
In oppofition bloody. Shake/peare. 
Scow’1ing the watch grows out of fafhion wit: 
Now we fet up for tilting in the pic, 
Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Dryden. 
It is not yet the fafhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difcreet 
To runa muck, and #/f at all I meet; 
l only wear it in a land of Heors. 
3- To rufb asin combat. 
Some fay the fpirits ¢#/t fo vi 
where they ftrike. 


4. To pla untteadily. 
j The floating veffel fwam 


Uplifted ; and fecure with beaked prow 

Rode tilting o'er the waves. 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. 

5. To fall on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward b7 
the mufcles of the back, fo from falling backward by thofe 
of the belly. Grew. 

Titrer. 2.f. [from zi/t.] One who tilts; one who fights. 
| A puifny tilter, that fpurs his horfe on one fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefpeare- 
He us’d the only antique philters, 
Deriv’d from old heroick #i/ters. Fiudibras. 
If war you chufe, and blood muft needs be fpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your ##/ter. Granville. 
TittnH. 2.f/. [from ri/.] Hufbandry; culture. 
Bourn, bound of land, #7th, vineyard, none; 
Wo ufe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shakefpcare. 


Pope. 


olently, that they make holes 
Collier. 


Milton. 
Pope. 
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Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full s#/*h and hufbandry. 
TıLTH. adj. [from zi//.] Arable, tilled. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and ti/:-h; whereon were fheaves 


SLakefprare. 


New reap’d. ilti. 
TIMBER. 7. f. [tymbpian, Saxon, to build.) sci 
Iı. Wood fit for building. 

I learn’d of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might fave my fheep and me from fhame. Spenfer. 


For the body of the fhips no nation doth equal England for 
the oaken timber wherewith to build them; but there muft be 
a great providence ufed, that our fhip timber be not unnecef- 


farily wafted. Ba 
, The ftraw was laid below, = 
Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row ; 
‘The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d. Dryden. 


There are hardly any countries that are deftitute of timber 

of their own growth. Woodward. 

Upon thefe walls they plant quick and timber trees, which 

thrive exceedingly. Mortimer. 
Who fet the twigs, fhall he remember, 

‘That is in hafte to fell the timber ? 

.And what fhall of thy woods remain, 

Except the box that threw the main ? 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 
Wee take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ th’ timler, 

And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 

The air will drink the fap. Shakefpeare. 

3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materials ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fitteft timber to make politicks of, like to knee 
timber, that is good for fhips to be toffed, but not for houfes 
that fhall ftand firm. Bacon. 

Jo T./MBER. v. n. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. A 
cant word. - 
_ The one took upin a thicket of brufh-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. L’Ejirange. 
To TIMBER. v.a. To furnith with beams or timber. 
Ti‘MBERED. adj. [from timber; timbre, Fr.] Built; formed; 
contrived. 

He left the fucceffion to his fecond fon; not becaufe he 
thought him the beft timbered to fupport it. Wotton. 

Many heads that undertake learning were never fquared nor 
timbered for it. Brown. 

Ti’mBERsSOW. 2. /. A worm in wood. 
Divers creatures, though they be fomewhat loathfome to 
. take, are of this kind; as earth worms, timberfows, fnails. 
, = Bacon’s Natural fiiftory. 
TIMBREL. 2. /f. [timbre, Fr. tympanum, Latin.] A kind of 
mufical inftrument played by pulfation. j 
The damfels they delighr, 
When they their žíimbrelis {mite, 
And thereunto dance and carrol fweet- Spenfer. 
In their hands {weet timbre/s all upheld on hight. Spevi/er. 
Praife with timbre/s, organs, flutes 5 


Pi ir. 


Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys. 
For her through Egypt’s fruitful clime renown’d, 
Jet weeping Nilus hear the timbre! found. Pope. 


TIME. 2z./ [cima, Saxon; tym, Erfe. ] 
x. The meafure of duration. 

‘T his confideration of duration, as fet out by certain periods, 
and marked by certain meafures or epochas, is that which moft 
properly we call time. Locke. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft, 

That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand, 

But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps the incomer. l Shakefpeare. 

Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the rougheft day. Shakefp. 

Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a grof ex- 
halement, be found a long time defective upon the exacteft 
fcale. rc WA. 

Time, which confifteth of parts, can be no part of infinite 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be infinite 
time. paft to-day, which to-morrow will be more than infi- 
nite. Time is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is_ 
another. ' Grew. 

2. Space of time. 

Daniel defired that he would give him time, and that he 
would fhew him the interpretation. Dan. ii. 16. 


He for the time remain’d ftupidly good. Milten. 
No time is allowed for digreffions. Swift. 


3. Interval. 
Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may have conti- 


nually in your hand; whereas perfumes you fan take but at 
times. Bacon. 


4. Seafon; proper time. < 
. To every thing there is a feafon, and a time to every pur- 
Ecclef. 7 I. 


pofe. 4 
ey 


TIM 
They were cut downout of time, whofe foundation was 
overflown with a flood. Se aai in Ge 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time of figs was 
BOC yes- Afar. xi. 13- 
nowing the žime, that it is high time to awake out of 


fleep. Rom. Xiii. II. 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 


OFf youth her lord expir’d before his rime. Dryden. 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, 

At leaft to fave your fortune and your honour : 

Take heed you fteer your veffiel right. Dryden. 


The timie will come when we fhall be forced to bring our 
evil ways to remembrance, and then confideration will do us 
little good. Calamy. 

g. A confiderable fpace of duration; contimuance; procefs of 
time. : 

` Fight under him, there’s plunder to be had; 

A captain is a very gainful trade: 

And when in fervice your beft days are fpent, 

In time you may command a regiment. D-yden. 

In time the mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by fenfation, and thereby ftores itfelf with a new fet 
of id.as, ideas of reflection. Locke. 

‘One imagines, that the terreftrial matter which is fhowered 
down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the carth, and that 
it will it: t27ze bury all things under ground. tF o.dward. 

I hav- refolved to take time, and, in fpite of all misfortunes, 
to write t9 you, at intervals, a long letter. Swift. 

6. Age; particular part of time. 

When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 
hundred and fifty mcn. Num. xxvi. 
They fhall be given into his hand until a time and t:mes. 

Dan. vii. 25. 

If we fhould impute the heat of: the feafon unto the co- 
operation of any itars with the fun, it fcems more favourable 
for our times to afcribe the fame unto the cornftellation of 
Leo. . Brown. 

The way to pleafe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancient times, and in the beft ages, have ftudied 


her. Dryden. 
7. Paft time. wes 
I was the man in th” moon when time was. Shakepeare. 


8. Early time. . , 
Stanley at Bcfworth field, though he came time enough to 
fave his life, yet he ftaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 
If they acknowledge repentance, and a more ftriét obe- 
dience to be one time or other neceflary, they imagine it is 
time enough yct to fet about thefe duties. Rogers. 
9. Time confidered as affording opportunity: 
The earl loft no time, but marched day and night. Clarend. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horfe were 
pafied through his quarters; nor did then purfue them in any 


time. Clarendon. 
Time is loft, which never will renew, 
WV hile we too far the pleafing path purfue, 
Surveying nature. Dryden. 


zo. Particular quality of the prefent. 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 


Brandifh your cryftal trefles in the fky. Shake/peare. 
All the prophets in their age, the ¢izes l 
Of great Meffiah fing. Ailton. 


If any reply, that the zžímes and manners of men will not 
bear fuch a practice, that is an anfwer from the mouth of a 


profefled time-ferver. South. 
11. Particular time. 
Give order, that no fort of perfon 
Have, any time, recourfe unto the princes. Shake/peare. 


The worft on me mutt light, when time fhall be. AZi/ton. 
A time will come when my maturer mufe, 
In Cæfar’s wars a nobler theme {fhall chufe. Dryden. 
Thefe refervoirs of fnow they cut, diftributing them to 
feveral fhops, that from žime to time fupply Naples. Addifon. 
12. Hour of childbirth. 
She intended to ftay till delivered; for fhe was within one 
month of her tirne. 3 Clarendon. 
The firft time I faw a lady dreffed in one of thefe petticoats, 
I blamed her for walking abroad when fhe was fo near her 
time; but foon Í found all the modifi part of the fex as far 
gone as herfelf. Addifon. 
13- Repetition of any thing, or mention with reference to re- 
petition. 
Four times he crofs’d the car of night. Afi- ton. 
Every fingle particle would have a fphere of void fpace 
around it many hundred thoufand million million times bigger 
than the dimenfions of that particle. Bentley. 
Lord Oxford, I have now the third žime mentioned in this 


letter, expects you. Swift. 
14. Mufical meafure. 
Mutfick do I hear! 
Ha, ha! keep žime. How four fwect mufick is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shak-/peare. 


IO. 


TIM 


You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that fong which was but rhime. 
On their exalted win 
To the cceleftial orbs they Slib, 
And with th’ harmonious [pheres keep time. 
Heroes who o’ercome, or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high 5; 
The firings of which in battle’s heat 
A gainft their very corflets beat; 
Keep time with their own trumpet’s meafure, 
And yield them moft exceffive pleafure. 
To Time. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at a proper time. 
‘here is no greater wifdom than well to time the beginnings 
and onfets of things. Bacon. 
The timing of things is a main point in the difpatch of all 


Faller. 


Denham. 


Prior. 


affairs. L’Effrange. 
This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafon: 
Mercy is good, but kings miftake its tining- Dryden. 


A man’s conviction fhould be ftrong, and fo well zt1med, 
that worldly advantages may feem to have no fhare in it. 


Addifon. 
2. To regulate as to time. 
o the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 
Who overlook’d the oars, and tim’d the ftroke. Addifon. 
3- To meafure harmonically. 
He was a thing of blood, whofe every motion 
Was tim’d with dying cries. Shake/pearc. 


TYMEFUL. adj. [time and ful/.] Seafonable; timely; early. 
lf this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe, any 
feeling of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that 
Ged hath fo great need of mens fouls, that he will accept 
them at any time, and upon any condition; interrupting, by 
-his vigilant endeavours, all offer of timeful return towards ` 


God. Ra g'a 
Ti'mMmELESS. adj. [from time.] 
I1. Unfeafonable ; dune at an improper time. 
Nor fits it to prolong the beav’nly feaft 
Timelefs, indecent, but retire to rft. Pope. 


2. Untimely; immature; done before the proper time. 
A pack of forrows, which would prefs you down, 
If unprevented, to your time/e/s grave. Shtake/peare. 
Noble Glo’fter’s death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his time/e/s end. Shake/peare. 
TIMELY. adj. [from time.] Seaionable; fufficiently early. 
The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 


To gain the timely inn. Shake/j.care. 
Happy were l in my timely death, - 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shaks/peare- 
Left heat fhould hinder us, his simely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Adilton. 
Pll to my charge, 
And fhow my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 


TIMELY. adv. [from time.] Early; foon. 
‘Ihe beds i’ th” Eaft are foft, and thanks to you, 


‘That call’d me timelier than my purpofe hither. Shakc/p. 
Sent to forewarn 
Us timely of what elfe might be our lofs. Ailton. 
Timey advis'd, the coming evil fhun ; 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 
Ti’MEPLEASER. n»./. [time and pleafe-] One who complies 


with the prevailing notions whatever they be. 
Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 

Limcpleafers, flatterers, foes to noblenefs. Shake/peare. 

Ti’MESERVING. adj. [time and ferve.] Meanly complying with 
prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and fimeferving, which are but twa 
words for the fame thing, abandon the church of England, 
this will produce confufion. orth. 

TYMID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful; timorous 5 
wanting courage; wanting boldnefs. 
Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. T hom/fon. 
Timrpity. 2. fı [timidité, Fr. timiditas, Latin; from timid.) 
Fearfulnefs ; timoroufnefs; habitual cowardice. 
The hare figured pufillanimity and timidity from its tem- 


per. Brown. 
Ti’morous. adj. [timor, Latin.] Fearful; full of fear and 
fcruple. 


Prepoflefied heads will ever doubt it, and timorcus beliefs 
will never dare to try it. . Brewn, 
The infant fames, whilft yet they were conceal’d 
In t2m’rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 
With eafy fmiles difpell’d the filent fear, : 
‘That durft not tell me what I dy’d to hear. Prior. 
Tr’mMorousLY. adu. [from timorous.] Fearfully ; with much 
fear. 
We would have had you heard 
‘The traitor fpeak, and fim’ rou/fly confefs 
‘Lhe manner and the purpofe of his treafons. Shakefpeare. 
7 hough 


TIN 
‘Thou;:h they had ideas to diftinguifh gold from 2 


fione, and metal from wool, yet they but simereu/ly ventured 
on fuch terms which fhould pretcnd to Ggnify their rea 


ke. 
Let daftard fouls be timoreu/ly wile : 
But cell them, Py rrLus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy’d i:ls, and dangers out of fizht. A. Phil ps. 


from timorous.) Fearful: cfs. 
the tim-roufnejs of many among them, 
were refuled to be heard by their council. Susft. 
Ta’mous. adj. [from time. Early; timely; not innate. 
By a wile sad timc inquifition, the peccant humours and 
bemourifts muft be difcovercd, purged, or cut off. bacon. 


"CIN. m. f- [tem Dutch. ] 
a. One of the primitive metals called by the chemifts ju- 


tter. 
” Quickfilvcr, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or black- 
nefs. Peacham. 

Tim ore fumetimes holds about one fixth of tin. JWesdward. 

2. Thin plates of iron covered with un. 
To Tin. v.a. [from the noun.) To cover with tin. 

To keep the casth from getting into the veflel, he employed 
a plate of iron tina: d over and 'perfurated. B:) le. 

The cover may be tinn.d over only by nailing of fingle tin- 
plates over it. Mortimer. 

New ¢ m.ing a faucepan is chargeable. Swift. 

Tı’ ncaL. »./- A mineral. 

The tinca! of the Perfians fcems to be the chryfocolla of 

the ancier.ts, and what our borax is made of. shtodward. 
To Tincr. v. a. [tivcius, Latin; teint, French.) 
1 To ftuin; to colour; to fpot; to die. 

Some bodics have a more departible nature than others in 
colouration; for a fmall quantity of faffron will ftin? more 
than a very great quantity of wine. Bacon. 

Some were tinéied bluc, fome red, others yellow. Brewn. 

I diftilled fome of the t-néfed liquor, and all that came over 
was as limpid as rock water. Boyle. 

Thofe who have preferved an innocence, would not fuffer 
the whiter parts of their foul to be difcoloured or tiné?ed by 
the refle&tivon of one fin. Deaay of Piety- 

2. To imbue with a tafte. 
We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural, 


Tirmorousniss. n.f. 
T he clergy, throug 


as tinged upon vitriol, fulphur, and ftcel. Bacon. 
Tinct. a. f: [from the verb.] Colour; ftain; fpot. 
That great med'cine hath 
With his tind gilded thee. Shakefpeare. 
Of evening tiné? 
The purple ftreaming amethyft is thine: Tbomfon. 


The firit fcent of a veffel lafts, and the ting? the wool firít 


appears of. Benj. J obnfon. 
i pis TORE g.f. (teinture, French; tiné?ura, from timéiuss 
atin J 


t. Colour or tafte f:peradded by fomcthing. 
T'he fight muft be fweetly deceived by an infenfible paflage 
from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans call the 


middle t:..é7ures. attan. 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tinélure or refletion they augment 
‘Their fmall peculiar. Milton. 
*Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but paffing through the cyes 
And ears of other men, it takes 2 tincture > 
Denham. 


From every channel. EE 
That beloved thing engroffes him, and, like a coloured 
giafs before his eyes, cafts its own colour and tiné7ure upon all 
the images of things. South. 
To begin the pra&tice of an art with a light tinéfure of the 
rules, is to expofe ourfelves to the fcorn of thofe who are 
judges. Dryden. 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are engaged 
in, will difcover their natural tincture of mind. Addi fon. 
Few in the next gerteration who will not write and read, 


and have an carly tind7ure of igion. Addifon. 
= gi of her joy rpa oen s Porgi denge sA 
wing’d wi ure y happy fight, ¢ 
And give cach future morn a tinGiure of thy white. Prior. 


All manners take a findure from our own, 
Or come difcolour’d through our paflions fhown. Pope. 
Have a care left fome darling fcience fo far prevail over your 
mind, as to give a fovereign tinZa¥Bto all your other. fiudies, 
and difcolour all your ideas. Watts. 
2. Extra& of fome drug made in fpirits; an infufon. 
In tinftures drawn from vegetables, the fuperfluous fpirit of 
wine diftilled off, leaves the extra& of the vegetable. Boyle. 
To TINCTURE. u. e. [from the noun. ] 
1. To imbue or impregoate with fome colour or tafte. 
The bright fun compas the precious ftone, 
Imparting radiant luftre like his own: 
He tin@ures rubies with their rofy hue, 
And on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue- Blackmere. 
A little black paint will sinure and fpoil twenty ay co- 
ats. 


TIN 


2. To imbue the mind. 

Early werc our minds f`nélured with a diftinguifbing fenfe 
of good and evil; early were the feeds of a divine love, and 
holy fear of offe:dinz, fown in our hearts. Atterbury. 

Te Tinxn. v a. [temdcun, Gothick; rendan, Sax.] To kindic; 
to fet on fire. 
Ti’nprr. n. f- [tyndne, tendne, Sax.) Any thing eminently 
inflammable placed to catch fire. 
Scrike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper. Shatrfpeare. 
To thefe fhamıicfs paftimes were their youth admitted, 


thercby adding, 2s it were, fire to tincer. Hakewill. 
here fparks and fire do meet with t.nder, 
Thofe fparks more fire will ftill engender. Suckling. 


Whoever our trading with Fngland would hinder, 
To inflame both the : atians do plainly confpire ; 
Becaufe Irifh linen will foon turn to ferder, 
And wool it is greafy, and quickly takes fire. ri oy 
Ti’x DER Box. n f. [tin er and 4e.-] I he box for holding tinder. 
That worthy riot, once the bellows, 

And finderbox of all his fellows. Fdudibras. 

He might even» a- well have employed his time in catching 
moles, meking lanterns and tind. rboxes. Atter bury. 

Tine. n. f. [tinn., Mandick.] 
3. The tooth of a harrow; the fpike of a fork. 

In the fouthern parts of En mer they deftroy moles by traps 
that fall on them, and flrike fharp tines or teeth through 
thern. AL: timer. 

2. I rouble; diftrefs. 
The root whereof, and tragical cfo, 

Vouchfafe, O thou the mvurnful ft mufe of nine, 

That wont’ft the tragic« ftage for to dire, 


In funcrz] complaints and wailful zine. Spenfer. 
Jo Tine. v a. [tynan, Saxon.) 
1. To kindle; to light; to fet on fire. 
Strifeful Atin in their ftubborn mind 
Coal» of contention and hot vengeance étin'd. Spenfir. 


‘The clouds 

Juftling or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 

Tine the flant lightning; whofe thwart flame driv’a down, 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Aiiiten. 

The priet with holy hands was feen to tive 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dizden. 
2. [zinan, Saxon, to fut.] To hut. 
To TINE. v. n. 
1. To rage; to fmart. Spenfer- 
2. To fight. 
Eden flain’d with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Englith both, that tincd on his flrand. Spenfer. 
To TINGE. v.a. [tinge, Latin.] To impregnate or imbue with 
„a colour or - 

Sir Roger is fomethirg of an bumourift ; and his virtues as 
well as imperfeGions are tinged by a certain asad e 2s 
which makes them particularly his, ddifin. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
little red, doth not prefently lofe its colour; but a white pow- 
der mixed with any colour is prefently t-nged with that colour, 
and is equally capable of being tinged with any colour what- 
ever. Newton, 

If the ey@be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, 
fo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with tnat colour, 


all objeéts appear tinged with the fame colour. Newton, 
till lays fome ufeful bile afide, 
To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide 3 
Elfe we fhould want both gibe and fatire, 
And ail be burft with pure -nature. Prier. 


The infufions of rhubarb and faffron tinge the urine with a 
high ye:low. Arbuthn.t. 
Tx NGENT. odj. [tingens, Lat.] Having the power to tinge. 
This wood, by the tin&ure it afforded, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine; but as for the white part, it appears 
much lefs enriched with the tingent property. Boyle. 
Ti'ncrass. n.f- [tin and glafs.] Bifmuth. 
To TINGLE. v. n. [tingelen, Dutch.) 
1. To feel a found, or the continuance of a found, in the cars. 
This is perhaps rather tinkle. 
When our ear tingleth, we ufually fay that fomebody is talk- 
ing of us; which is an ancient conceit. ; Brewn. 
2. To feel a ftharp quick pain with a fenfation of motion. 
The pale bay fenator yet tingling ftands. ; 
3- To feel cither pain or pleafure with a fenfation of motion. 
The fenfe of this word is not very well afcertained. 


They fuch pollution through their tingling veins. Tickell. 
Ina fy, fometimes the fenfation or feeling is either to- 


tally abolifhed, or dull with a fenfe of tingling. - MA rbuthnet. 

To Tink. v. n. [tinnie, Latin; tincian, Welfh.] To make a 
fharp fhrill noife. 

Ti’nkre. n. /. [from tink, becaufe their way of proclaiming 
their trade is to beat a kettle, or becaufe in their tink they 
make a tinkli noe A mender of old brafs. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by education a cardmaker, and now 
by prefent profeffion a tinker ? tates ai 
y 


My copper medals by the pound, 
May be with learned juftice weigh’d : 
To turn the balance, Otho’s head 
May be thrown in: and for the mettle 
‘The coin may mend a #tinker’s kettle. 
To TYNKLE. Y. n. [tinter, French; tinnio, Latin. ] 
1. To make a fharp quick noife; to clink. 
The daughters of Zion are haughty, t 
ftretched out necks, making a żinėling with their feet. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt’ring, feem’d to loiter as it flew: 
Juft, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinž?d 6n the brazen fhield. 
The fprightly horfe 
Moves to the mufick of his tiv4&ling bells. 
2. It feems to have becn improperly ufed by Pope. : 
The wand'ring ftreams that fhine between the hills, 
‘The grots that echo to the ¢infding rills. 
3. Tohear a low quick noife. 
With dceper brown the grove was overfpread, 
A fudden horrour feiz’d his giddy head, ? 
And his ears tink/ed, and the colour fled. Dryden. 
Tynman. z. f. [tin and manz.] A manufacturer of tin, or iron 
tinned over. 
Did thou never pop 
a tinman’s fhop? Prior. 
A certain cuftomary duty anciently pas, to 
the tithingmen. atley. 
A RaR ii n.f. An infect. Bailey. 
Ti'NNER. 2. /2 [from tin; tin, Saxon-] One who works in 
n mines. 
One he Cornifh men, many of them could for a need live un- 
der ground, that were tinners. Bacon. 
Ti’nsEL. n.f- [etincelle, French. ] 
I. A kind of Pange oek l 
A tinfel vail her amber locks did fhrowd, : 
That ftrove to cover what it could not hide. Fairfax. 
Its but a night-gown in refpect of your’s; cloth of gold 
and cuts, underborne with a bluith tin/el. Shakefpeare. 
By Thetis’ tinfel flipper’d feet, 
And the fongs of firens fweet. Milton. 
2. Any thing fhining with falfe luftre; any thing fhewy and of 


ittl lue. ; 
wc it oe Favours cheap and common who would ftrive? 


{catter’d here and there I fome behold, 
Whe can difcern the ftinfel from the gold. Dryden. 
If the man will too curioufly examine the fuperficial tinfel 
good, he undeccives himfelf to his own coft. Norris. 
No glittering tinfe/ of May fair, 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 
Ye tinfel infe&ts, whom a court maintains, 
‘That counts your beauties only by your ftains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 
The mufe’s wing fhall brufh you all away. : Pope. 
Jo Ti'NsSEL. v. a. (from the noun.] “To decorate with cheap 
ornaments ; to adorn with luftre that has no value. 
Hence. you phantaftick poftillers in fong, 
My text defeats your arts, ‘tis nmature’s tongue, 
Scorns all her tinfoil d metaphors of pelf, 


P ior. 


and walk with 
La. 


Dryden. 
Dodfley. 


Pope. 


Thy head into 
TINPENNY. 2. f 


Illuftrated by nothing but herfelf. : Cleaveland. 
She, tivfell’?d o'er in robes of varying hues, 

With felf-applaufe her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary montters rife and fall, 

‘And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. Pope. 


_a.f. (teinte, French; tinta, Italian.}] A dyes a colour. 
ceases Wether thy hand ftrike out fome free defign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev’ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous fint the colour’d mafs, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pape. 
Tiny. ddj. [tint, tynd, Danifh. ] Little ; {mall 3 puny. A 
burlefque word. . 


Some pigeons, Davy, and any pretty little ¢/ny kickfhaws. 


Shake/peare’s Fenry IV- 
When that I was a little tiny boy, 


A foolifh thing was but a toy. Shake/peare. 
But ah f I fear thy little fancy roves, 
On little females and on inane vee $ r 
Thy pigmy children, and thy fizy fpoute, : 
‘The baby laythitice that adorn thy houfe. . Swift, 
Tir. n.f- [tip, tipken, Dutch.] Top; end; point; extre- 
mity. 
T The #/p no jewel needs to wear, sree 


The #ip is jewel of the ear. f 
They touch the beard with the zip of their tongue, and wet 


jt. Bacon. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, ; 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip. —— 

o J = 


All the pleafure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any 
thing of but herfelf, and thirty clandeftine marriages that 
have not been touched by the 7p of the tongue. Addifon. 


Ne CXLVIII. 


To TI’ PPLE. 


XIR 


I no longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridiculous, for ad- 


miring a lady’s fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow. Pope. 
To Tır. v.a. [from the noun.] 
Iı. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 
One had in his hand a tipítaff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. acon. 
In his hand a reed 
Stood waving, t7pp’d with fire. LAdilton. 
With truncheon gr with iron head, 
The warriour to the lifts he led. Fiudibras. 


How would the old king {mile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when tipp’d with gold, : 
And throw the thaggy fpoils about your fhoulders. dddifon. 

Quarto’s, oétavo’s fhape the lefs’ning pyre; 
And laft a little Ajax zips the fpire. 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in defcription, he might fhow it; 

Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls; 
And rips with filver all the walis. 
Yrpt with jet, 
Fair ermines fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. 
2. To ftrike flightly ; to tap. 

She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, zips the wink before the cuckold’s face. Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his 

tongue at his grandfather: Tatler. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 

Their judgment was, upon the wholes 

‘That lady is the dulleft foul; 
‘Then riprt their forehead in a jeer, 
As who fhould fay, fhe wants it here. 

When I faw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half a crowns 
INow, faid I, we are alone; 
Name your heroes one by one. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Lhimfen. 


Swift. 


Swift. 


‘Ti’preet. 2. /. [txppec, Sax.] Something worn about the neck. 


His turban was white, with a {mall red crofs on the top: 
he had alfo a #zpper of fine linnen. Bacon. 
v. 7n. [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.] To drink 

luxurioufly ; to wafte life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is not amifs to fit, 

And keep the turn of t/ppling with a flave, 
To reel the ftreets at noon. 
Zo TI PPLE. v.a. “To drink in luxury or excefs. 

W hile his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand, 

He zipples palmeftry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. . 

To a fhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 
‘Then bids fall on; himfelf for faving charges 
A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 

If a flumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy’s ftill awake, 
“Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dreams 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 


Shake/pearés 


Cleavelanay 


Dryden. 


P bil, tpse 


TI PPLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 


While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on, Z’E//r. 
TIPPLED. adj. [from rtipple.] Tipfy; drunk. 
Merry, we fail from the Eaft, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feaft. . Dryden: 
TIPPLER. 2. f: [from zipp/e.] A fottifh drunkard; an idle 


drunken fellow. 
TI PSTAFF. n. f- [tip and fa] 
I. An officer with a ftaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ftaff itfelf fo tipt. 
One had in his hand a tipa of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 
Ti’psy. adj. [from tipple.] Drunk; overpowered with excels 
of drink. 
The riot of the ##p/y bacchanals, 


Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shakefpeares 
Welcome joy and feaft, 
Midnight fhout and revelry, 
Ailton. 


Tipfy dance and jollity. 
Ti'rprokr. z. f. [tip and toe.] “The end of the toe. 
Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing high, 


Upon his żíptoes ftalketh ftately by. Spenfer. 
He that outlives this day, and comes fafe home, 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d, 

And rouze him at the name of Crifpian. Shake/peareé- 
WNight’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Shake/peares 
Religion ftands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pafs to the American ftrand. Fierbert. 
Ten ruddy wildinzgs in the wood I found; 

And ftood on tiptoes from the ground. Dryditte 


Tire. 4. f. [tuyr, Dutch.] 
xr. Rank; row. 
Your loweft tire of ordnance muft lie four fcot clear above 
water, when all loading is in, or elfe thofe your beft pieces 
26 O will 
5 


a IS 


will be of fmall ufe at fea, in any grown weather that makes 


the billows to rife. Rualsiod: 
Stood rank’d of feraphim another row, 
In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton. 


In all thofe wars there were few triremes, moft of them 
being of one fire of oars of fifty banks. Arbuthnot. 
2. {Corrupted from tier or tiara, or aittire.] A head-drefs. 
On her head fhe wore a #ire of gold, 
Adorn’d with gems and ouches. Spenfer. 
Here is her pi¢iure: let me fee; 
If I had fuch a fire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of her's. Shakcf{p care. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Wow fills a burnith’d throne of quenchlefs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark fame, the tire 
"T hat crowns his hated head on high, appears. 
W hen the fury took her ftand on high, 
A hifs from all the fnaky rire went round. 
3. Furniture; apparatus. 
Saint George’s worth 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits : 
Immediate fieges, and.the tire of war 
Row!l in thy eager mind. Philips. 
W hen they firft peep forth of the ground, they fhew their 
whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next feeds. iF oodward. 
To Tire. v. a. [cyuan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fatigue; to make weary; to harrafs; to wear out with 
labour or tedioufnefs- 
Tir’d with toil, all hopes of fafety paft, 


Crajhaw.- 
Pope. 


From pray’rs to wifhes he defcends at laft. Dryden. 
For this a hundred voices I defire, 

To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou’d tre; 

Yet never could be worthily expreft, 

How decply thou art feated in my breaft. Dryden. 


2. It has often out added to intend the fignification. 
Often a few that are {tiff do tire out a greater number 


that are more moderate. Bacon. 
A lonely way 
The cheerlefs Albion wander’d half a day; 
Tir’d out, at length a fpreading ftream he *{py’d. Tickell. 


2. [From attire or tire, from ftiara-] ‘Io drefs the head. 
Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 
Jo TIRE. v. n. [ceonian, Saxon.] To fail with wearinefs. 
TIREDNESS. 2. /. [from tixed.] State of being tired; weari- 
nefs. 
It is not through the #iredne/s of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not fatisfied us boun- 


tifully. Hdakewill. 
TIRESOME. adj. [from ftire.] Wearifome; fatiguing; te- 
dious. 


Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome to the reader, the poet muft fometimes relieve the fub- 
je&t with a pleafant and pertinent digreflion. Addifon. 

Nothing is fo tirefome as the works of thofe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or ima- 


gination. Addifon. 
TI RESOMENESS. .f. [from tirefeme.] A& or quality of being 
tirefome. 


TiVREWOMAN. 2. f: [tire and woman.) A woman whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make drefles for the head. 

Why fhould they not value themfelves for this outfide 
fafhionablenefs of the tirewoman’s making, when their parents 
have fo early inftruéted them to do fof 

Ti’RINGHOUSE. } 7. f. [tire and houfe, or room.] “he room in 
Ti’ RINGROOM. f which players drefs for the itage. 

This green plot fhall be our ftage, this hawthorn brake our 

tiringhoufe. Shake/[peare. 
Man’s life’s a tragedy; his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the tiringroom 5 

‘This fpacious earth the theatre, and the ftage 

‘That country which he lives in; paffions, rage, 


Folly, and vice, are actors. EF’ ctto. 
'ti’rwit. 2-/. A bird. Ainfworth. 
“Luis, contracted for ft zs. 

"Tis deftiny uhfhunable. Shake/peare. 


Tai'sıcaL. adj. [for phthifical.] Confumptive. 
"fai’s1cK. a. f/f. [corrupted from phthifick.] Confumption ; mor- 
bid wafte. 
Tissu E. n. f. [tifue, French; cyan, to weave, Norman Saxon. ] 
Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 
In their glittering t//fues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love, 
Recorded cminent. 
A robe of tiJve, ftiff with golden wire; 
An upper veft, once Helen's rich attire; 
From Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought, 
With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryden. 
Jo Ti'ssue. v. a. [from the noun.]} To interwcave; to va- 
riegatc. 


Adilten. 


Locke. . 


T I T 


wo chariot was govered with cloth of gold #iffzed upon 
ue. Bacon. 
They have been always frank of their bleffings to counte- 
mance any great action; and then, according as it fhould 
profper, to tife upon it fome pretence or other. otten. 
Mercy will fit between, 
E Beeta in cce:-lefRial fheen, 
ith radiant fcet the t/ffued clouds do ing. r 
TIT. o : iffi wn ftcering. Ailton. 
1. A fmall horfe: generally in contempt. 
No ftoring of pafture with baggagely ziz, 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. 
Thou mightift have ta’en example 
From what thou read ft in flory ; 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling rir, 
As thy predeceffor Dory. 
2. A woman: in contempt. 
What does this envious tt, but away to her father with a 
tale. o : L’Eflrange. 
A willing ##¢ that will venture her corps with you. Dryden, 
Short pains for thee, for me a fon and heir: 
Girls coft as many throes in bringing forth 5 
Befide, when born, the fits are little worth. 
2. A titmoufe or tomtit. A bird. 
‘litei’tr. 7./- [properly tidbit; tid, tender, and &it.] 
bit; mice food. 
John pampered efgtire South with ritdts till he grew wan- 
ton. Arbuthnot. 
TITHE. n. £ [reoGa, Saxon, tenth.] 
Sn eee part; the part affigned to the maintenance of the 
miniftry. 
Many have made witty inveétives againft ufury: they fay, 
that it is pity the devil fhould have God’s part, which is the 


Tuffer. 


Denham, 


Dryden. 
Nice 


tithe. Bacon, 
Sometimes comes fhe with a #ithe pig’s tail, 
‘Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakefpeare. 


2. The tenth part of any thing. 
I have fearched man by man, boy by boys; the tithe of a 
hair was never loft in my houfe before. Shake/peare. 
Since the firft {word was drawn about this queftion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. 
3. Small part; fmall portion. 
Offenfive wars for religion are feldom to be approved, un- 
lefs they have fome mixture of civil tithes. acon. 
Jo TITHE. v.a. [ceoGian, Saxon.] To tax; to pay the tenth 
part. ` 
When I come to the z#thing of them, I will tithe them one 
with another, and will make an Irifhman the tithingman. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 


Shake/peare. 


By decimation and a zithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 

Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shekefp. 

When thou haft made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increafe, the third year, the year of r#thing, give unto 
the Lcvite, ftranger, fatherlefs and widow. Deut. xxvi. I2. 

To TITHE. v. n. ‘Io pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not ftrike. Tuffer- 

TI THEABLE. adj. [from Ž tithe.] Subje&t to the payment of 
tithes; that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popifh prieft fhall, on taking the oath of allegiance to 
his majefty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all things 
tithable in Ireland belonging to the papifts, within thcir re- 
{pective parifhes. Swift. 

Ti’rHeER. n.f: [from zitke] One who gathers tithes. 

Ti'rainc. nz. f: [t-thinga, law Latin; from tithe. ] 

1. Yithing is the number or company of ten men with their 
families knit together in a fociety, all of them being bound to 
the king for the peaceable and good behaviour of each of their 
fociety : of thefe companies there was one chief perfon, who, 
from his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman ; but 
now he is nothing but a conftable. Cowel. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and ftock 


punifhed and imprifoned. Shake/peare. 
2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieft. 
‘Though vicar be bad, or the parfon evil, 
Go not for thy sithizg thyfelf to the devil. Tuffer. 


Ti’THINGMAN. 7. f. 
an undcr-conftable. 
His hundred is not at his command further than his prince’s 
fervice; and alfo every t#thingman may control him. Spenfer. 
TTi’THYMAL. 2. f: [ttthymalle, French ; tithymeallus, Lat.] An 


[tithing and man.] A petty peace officer 5 


herb. Ainf. 
Jo TxXTILLATE. V. xn. [ftitille, Latin.] To tickle. 
Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 
A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw 5 
‘The gnomes direct to ev’ry atom juft, 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. Pope. 


"TAivTILLA’TION. 


i tf 


TITILLA rion. n. f: [sitillation, French ; ririf/atio, Lat. from 

titillate.] oe 

1. The act of tickling. 

. Tickling caufeth laughter: the caufe ma 
‘of the fpirits, and fo of the breath, by a 
tior. 

2. The ftate of being tickled. l 
In fweets the acid particles feem fo attenuated in the oil as 

only to produce a fmall and grateful zt7llation. Arbuthnot. 

3» san flight or petty pleafure. 

he delights which refult from thefe nobler entertainments, 

our cool thoughts need not be afhamed of, and which are 
dogged by no fuch fad fequels as are the products of thofe 
titillations, that reach no higher than the fenfes. Glanville. 

Tr'TrLtaRK. n.f- A bird. . 

‘The fmaller birds do the like in their feafons; as the 
-leverock, tit/aré, and linnet. alton. 
Ti'rie. 2. f: ([titelle, old French; titul/us, Latin.] 

1. A general head comprifing particulars. i 

hree draw the experiments of the former four into #i¢/es 

and tables, for the better drawing of obfervations; thefe we 
call compilers. i Bacon. 
Among the many preferences that the laws of England have 
above others, I fhall fingle out two particular tit/es, which 
give a handfome fpecimen of their excellencies above other 
laws in other parts or titles of the fame. Flate. 
2. An appellation of honour. 

i To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manfion, and his #ft/es, in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly. 

Mian over men ; 
We made not lord: fuch #itle to himfelf 
Referving. | Sea eh oe 
3. Aname; an appellation.. . 
. My name’s Macbeth. | f : 
— The devil himfelf could not pronounce a fitle | 
‘More hateful to mine ear. Shakc/peare. 

Ill worthy I fuch #r/e fhould belong 

: ‘To me tranfgrefior. Ailton. 

4. The firft page of a book, telling its name and generally its 
fubjeét ; an infcription. 

“This man’s brow, like to a fit/e leaf, | f 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. _ Shakefpeare. 
Our adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot furnifh out 

fo much as a title page with propriety. Swift. 
5. A claim of right. r PERIE ; À i 
‘Let the title of a man’s right be called in queftion ; are we 

not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of fuch as are 

-famous for their {kill in the laws? . l Fdicoker. 
Is a man impoverifhed by purchafe? it is becaufe he paid his 


be the emifgon 
ight from riti/la- 
Bacs. 


Shakefpeare, 


Ailton. 


money for a lye, and took a bad #itle for a good. South. 
'  *Tis our duty 
Such monuments, as we tah build, to raife 5 
Left all the world prevent what we fhould do, 
And claim a fritid in him by their praife. Dryden. 


To revenge their common injuries, though you had an 
undoubted title by your birth, you had a greater by your 
courage. Dryden. 

Conti would have kept his zit/e to Orange. Add: fon. 

O thedifcretion of a girl! fhe will be a {flave to any thing 
that has not a #it/e to make her one. Southern. 

To DETER: vu. a. [from the noun.] To entitle; to name; to 
c a 
To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 

Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly ! Milton. 

Tx'’tTLevess. adj. [from title ] Wanting a name or appella- 
tion. Not in ufe. 
He was a kind of. nothing, ##t/ele/s, 
‘Till he had forg’d himfelf a name o’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shake/peare. 
Ti’rLePaGe. n.f. [title and page.] The page containing the 
title of a book. 

We fhould have been pleafed to have feen our own names 
at the bottom of the fit/epage. _ Dryden: 

Ti’rmouse, or Tit. n.f: [ti7t, Dutch, a chick or fmall bird; 
titlingicr, Uflandick, a little bird: i fignifies #třře in the 
Teutonick diale&ts.] A fmall fpecies of birds. 

The nightingale is fovereign of fong, 
Before him fits the titmoufe filent be, 
And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 


Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spenfer. 
The titmoufe and the pecker’s hungry brood, 
And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Dryden. 


To Ti'rTeER. v. 2. [formed, I fuppofe; from the found.] To 
laugh with reftraint; to laugh without much noife. 
In flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race, 
And #itt’ring puth’d the pedants off the place. 
TYTTER. z. /. [from the verb.] 
i. A reftrained laugh. 
a.. I know not what it fignifies in Tuffer: 
6 


Dunelad. 


T © 


From wheat go and rake out the fitters or tines 
If care be no forth, it will rUe again fine. Tuffer. 
EEEE a n. f. [I fuppofe from #it.] A fmail particle; a point; 
a dot. i 
In the particular which concerned thè church, the Scots 


would never depart from a ¢ifte. Clarendon. 
: Angels themfelves difdaining 
T’ approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What co the fmalleft zsrt/e thou fhalt fay 
To thy adorers. l . Ailton, 


They thought God and themfelves linked together in'foọo 
faft a covenant, that although they never performed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every tittle cf his. 

p South’s Sermons. 

Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and underftands 
to a #ftt/e all the punéctilios of a drawing-room. Swift. 

TvVrTTreratTtTce. 7#. f: [A word formed from tattle by a ludi- 
crous reduplication.}] Idle talk; prattle; empty gabble.- 
As the foe drew near 

With love, and joy, and lıfe and dear, 

‘Our don, who knew this #itr/etattle, 

Did, fure as trumpet, call to battle. Pricr. 
_ For every idle s#tr/etart/e that went about, Jack was fufpected 
for the author. i Arbuthnot. 

Jo Ti’trTLrETATTiL. v.n. [from tattle.] ‘To prate idly. 

You are full in your #irr/ctatt/ings of Cupid: here is Cupid, 
and there is Cupid: 1 will tell you now what a good old wo- 
man told me. y Sidney- 

T ITUBA'TION. 2. f. [titubo, Lat.] The act of ftumbling.- 
T TULAR. adj. (titulaire, French; from titulus, Latin.] No- 
minal; having or conferring only the title. ‘ 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng- 
land to fhadow their rebellion, and to be ##t#2/ar and painted 


head of thofe arms. Bacon. 
‘Thrones, virtues, powers, 
If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Wot merely titular. Ailton. 
Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifhops. Ayliffc. 


TiTULA'RITY. 2. /. [from titular.] The ftate of being titular. 
Julius, Auguftus, and Tiberius, with great humility re- 
ceived the name of imperator; but their fucceffors retain the 
fame even in its ¢#/tudarity. Brown. 
Ti’ruLrary. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Lat.) 
i. Confifting in a title. l 
The malecontents of his kingdom have not been bafe nor 
titulary impoítors, but of an higher nature. Bacon. 
2. Relating to a title. , 
_ William the Conqueror, howfoever he ufed the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a titx- 
lary pretence, grounded upon the Confeffor’s will. Bacon. 
Ti’rurary. n.f- [from the adj.] One that has a title or right. 
The perfons deputed for the celebration of thcfe mafies were 
neither situ/aries nor perpetual curates, but perfons entirely 
condudtitious. __ Aylifge.. 
Tr'vy. adj. [A word expreffing fpeed, from tantivy, the note 
-of a hunting horn.]._ te 
In a bright moon-fhine while winds whiftle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All rocking in a downy white cloud: 
And left our leap from the fky fhould prove too far, 
We flide on the back of a new-falling ftar. 
To. adv. [to, Saxon; te, Dutch.] | , 
x. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the fecond 
as the object of the firft. | , 
The delay of our hopes teaches us fo mortify our defires- 
Smallridge. 


Dryden. 


2. It notes the intention. . 
Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs, 


- To rival thunder. Eryden. 
She rais’d a war , 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden. 
Urg’d by defpair, again I go žo try 
The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight zə dic. Dryden. 


I have done my utmoft fó lead my life io pleafantly as to 


forget all misfortunes. Pope.. 
3. After an adjective it notės its object. 
We ready are to trerour fortunes 
To the lait man. _,  Shakefpeare. 
The lawlefs {word his childrens blood fhall fhed, . 
Increaft for faughter, born fo beg their bread. Sandys. 


4. Noting futurity. 
It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of their own 
hardnefs and rednefs; and we are ftill žo icek for fomething 


elfe in our frame that receives thofe impreffions. Bentley. 
Ce a pap i Backward and forward. 
Ifmay binds and loofeth fouls condemn’d to woe, 
And fends the devils on errands fo and fre. Fairfax. 
The fpirits perverfe 
With eafy intercourfe pafs to and fró, 
To tempt or punifh mortals. Adi lton. 
Drefs 


T O 


Drefs it not till the feventh day, and then move the joint to 
ard frə. dk ifeman. 
Miafles of marble, originally beat off from the ftrata of the 
neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again till they were rounded 


to the form of pcbbles. IV oodward. 
The winds in diftant regions blow, i 
Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addifon. 


To. prepofition. 
x. Noting motion tswards: oppofed to from. 
With that fhe to him afrefh, and furely would have put out 


his eyes. Sidney. 
Tybalt fied ; 
But by and by comes back t2 Romco, 
And ro’t they go like lightning. Shake/peare. 
Give not over fo; to him again, intreat him, 
Kneel down before him. Shakefpeare. 
She’s coming; fo her, coz. Shake/peare. 


Pil ¢2 him again in the name of Brook ; he’ll tcll me all his 





purpofe. Shake/peare. 
I'll to the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, Ict’s away. Smith. 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. 
Tius they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in filence to foft pipes. Milton. 
3. Noting addrefs or compellation. 
To you, my noble lord of Weftmorland. 
l pledge your grace. Shakefpearc. 


Here’s to you all, gentlemen, and let him that’s good-natur’d 
in his drink pledge me. Denh.m. 
Now, 42 you, Raymond: can you guefs no reafon 


Why I repefe fuch confidence in you? Drydan. 
4. Notins attention or application. 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you lie! 
Go buckle z? the law. Dryden. 


Sir Royer’s kindnefs extends żə their childrens children. 


Addifon. 
5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
WViftom he has, and fo his wifdom courage 5 
Temper ¢2 that, and unto all fuccefs. Denham. 
6. Noting a flate or place whither any one goes. 
‘lake you fome company and away ro horfe. Shake/p. 
He fent his coachman’s grandchild to prentice. Addijon. 
7. Noting oppofition. 
No foc unpunifh'd in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee foot żo foot with {word and fhield. Dryden. 


3. Noting amount. 
There werc ro the number of three hundred horfce, and as 
many theufand foot En2lith. Bacon. 
9. Noting proportion; noting amount. 
Enoch whofe days werc, though many in refpeét of ours, 
yet fearce as three zo nine, in comparifon of theirs with whom 


he lived. Flosker. 
With thefe bars againft me, 

And yet to win her-- all the world #9 nothing. Shake/p- 

Twenty t2 one offend more in writing too much than too 
little; cven as twenty to one tall into ficknefs rather by over- 
much fulnefs than by any lack. Afcham. 

The burial muft be by the fmallnefs of the proportion as fifty 
to one; or it muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the 
filver never to be reftorcd when it is incorporated. Bacon. 

With a funnel filling bottles; zo their capacity they will all 
be full. Bin, JFolnfon. 

Phy ficians have two women patients fo one man. Graunt, 

WVhen an ambaffador is difpatched to any foreign ftatc, he 
fhall be allowed z2 the value of a fhilling a day. Addifon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine 
as nine fo ten. Ar buthnot. 

Suppofing them to have an cqual fhare, the odds will be 
three żo one on their fide. Swift. 

10. Noting policfiion or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon tramflators. rifes from the pecu- 

liaritics every language bath zo itfclf. Felton, 
11. Noting perception. 
The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp #2 the tafte. 

12. Noting the subject of an affirmation. 
I truft, I may not :ruft thee; for thy word 

Ts but the vain breath of a cony «on man: 

Believe me, Ido not believe thee, man; 

I t.ave a king’s oath zə the contrary. 

33. Incompariton of. 
All that they did was piety z% this. Binj. Jobnfon. 

There is no fouol zo the finner, who cvery moment ventures 
his foul. Tii? fon. 

I4. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could not count 
to onc thoufand, nor had any diftin<c+ idea of it, though they 
could reckon very well fo twe ty. Locke. 

Coftee cxhaies in roafting to the abateme:t of near one 
fourth of its weighe. Arbuthnot. 

15. Noting intention. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


A © 


This the conful fees, yet this man lives! 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye 
Marks and points out each man of us fo flaughter. B. Foi», 
16. After an adjcctive it notes the object. 
Draw thy fword in right. 
I’ll draw it as apparent fo the crown, 


Ard in that quarrel ufe it to the death. Shake[peare. 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf fo tears. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 

WV hen from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 


17- Noting obligation. 
Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what tic has he 
on him ro the contrary: he is not born their fubjcét, and he is 


injured by them to a very high degree. Dryden, 
18. Reipcéting. 
He walk’d the way of nature ; 
And fo our purpofes he lives no more. Shake/peare. 


The cffeéts of fuch a divifion are pernicious to the laft dc- 
gree, not only with regard so thofe advantages which they give 
the common enemy, but fo thofe private evils which they pro- 
duce in every particular, Add: fon. 

19. Noting confequence. 
Fadtions carricd too high are much zə the prejudice of the 


authority of princes. Bacn. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz’d ra their ruin, or expos’d zo fcorn! Waller. 
Thus, zo their fame, when finifh’d was the fight, 
The viclors from their lofty fteeds alight. Dryden. 
Oh frail cftate ot human things, 
Now to our coit your empt:nefs we know. Dryden: 


A Britifh king obliges himfelf by oath to execute juftice in 
mercy, and not to exercife either to the total exclufio. of the 
other. Addifon. 

It muft be confeffed, t2 the reproach of human nature, that 


this is but too juft a picture of itfelf. Brocme. 
20. “lIowards. 
She ftretch’d her arms fo heav’n. Dryden 


21. Noting prelence 
She itil] bearcth him an invincible hatred, and revileth him 
fo his face. Swf. 
22. Noting cffcét. 
He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, and btlecd- 


ing «lmoft fo death. Tr iferan. 

isy the diforder in the retreat great numbers were crowed 

to death. Clarendon. 
Ingenious zo their ruin, ev’ry age 

Improves the aét and inftruments of rage. WFaler. 


To prevent the afperfion of the Roman majefty, the of- 
fender was whipt zo death. Dryden. 
‘The abufe reigns chicfly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when I was laft there, in a vilit I made to a neigh- 
bour. Swift. 
I rcad my ruin in ev'ry cringing bow and fawning fmile: 
Why with malignant elogies cncieafe 


‘The people’s fears, and praife me to my ruin? Smith. 
23. After a verb zo notes the obje‘*t. 
Give me fome wine; fill full: 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear fricnd Banquo. Shake/pearc. 


Had the methods of education been direé&ted #2 their right 
end, this fo neceflary could not have been -cgl éted. Locke. 
Many of them have expofed so the world the private mif- 
fortunes of families. Pope. 
24. Noting the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed in the cavity of a fmall 
receiver, that only the flender part of the pipe, te the height 
of four inches, remained expofed to the open air. Boyle. 

Tell her thy brother languifhes to death. A ddijon. 

A crow, though hatched under a hen, and who never has 
feen any of the works of its kind, makes its neft the fame, 
to the laying of a ftick, with all the nefts of that fpecies. 

Addifon. 

If he employs his abilities zs the beft advantage, the time 
will come when the fupreme governor of the world fhall pro- 
claim his worth before men and angcls. Add fons 

25. Before day, to notes the prefent day; before morrow, the 
day next coming; before might, cither the prefent night, or 
night next coming. 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 


If it find heav’n muft find it out zo might. Shakefpeare. 
Zo day they chas’d the boar. CUinay. 


This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of committine 
fin to aay, than a refolution of leaving it tz morrow. Calamy. 
26. Jo îy, to night, to morrow, are ufed, not very properly, 
as fubitantives in the nominative and other cafes. 
Yo mirret, and to morrow, and to morrot's 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day; 
And all our vefer tics have lighted fools 
The way to dufky death. Shake/peare. 
“Like father of Solomon’s houfe will have private conference 
with one of you the next day after fo mzrrorv. Hae 
o 


a © I 
"To day is ours, why do we fear ? 


To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let’s banifh bus’*nefs, banifh forrow, 


‘To the gods belongs fe morrow. Cowley. 

_ Lo morrow will deliver'all her charms 

Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Dryden. 

For what fo morrow fhall difclofe, 

May {poil what you to might propofe : 

England may change, or Cloe ftray ; ; 

Love and life-are for fo day. ; Prior. 
Toad. z. f. [1a6e, Saxon.] . An animal refembling a frog ; 


but the.-frog leaps, the toad crawls-: the toad is accounted 
venomous, I believe truly. 
From th’ extresmnett upward of thy head, 
-To the defcent and duft below thy foots 


A moft read-{potted traitor. Shake/peare. 
had rather be a foad, 

And live upon the ‘vapour of a dungeon, 

‘Than keep a corner in a thing I love 

For others ufe. Shake/peare. 


. In the. great plague there were feen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long, whereas 
toads ufually have no tails. Bacon. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
-` “The hiffing ferpent, and the {welling toad. 
To’apFisH. 2. /- -A kind of fea-fith. 
To'aDFLAx. 2. f A plant. 
TOo'ADSTONE. n. f: [toad and fone. ] 
be ‘found in the head of a toad. 
The toadffore prefamed to be found in the head of that 
animal, is not a thing im le. Brown’s Vulgar. Errours. 
To’apstToon, #. f. [toad and ffool.] A plant like a mufhroom. 
The grifly tode/fool grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spen/fer. 
Another imperfect plant like a mufhroom, but fometimes 
. as broad asa hat, called toadfool, is not efculent. Bacon. 
Yo Toast. wv. a. -[forreo, tefixm, Lat.] 
xv “Io dry or heat at the fire. 
Put upthy fword betime, 

Or TIl fo maul you and your foaffing iron. Shake/p. 
His breath flinks with eating toaffed cheefe. Shake). 
The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with the fun, 

and toaffed, is commonly forced earth. Bacon. 

To allure mice I find fo.other magick, thai to draw out 

a piece of emer Aled cheefe. : . Brown. 

2. To namė when a health is drunk. To tocf# is ufed com- 
monly when women are hamed. 


Dryden. 


A ‘concretion fuppofed to 


Several popifh gentlemen toaffed many loyal healths. Add. 
We’ll try the empire you fo long have boafted ; 
And if we are not prais’d, we'll not be toa/fed. Prior. 


Toast. 2. f- (from the verb. ] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 
You are both as 'rhemuatick as two dry toa/fs; you cannot 
ome bear with another’s confirmitiés. Shake/p. 


Every third day také a fmall toa of manchet, dipped in 
oll of} fWeet almonds new drawn, and fprinkled with loaf 
fugar. - Bacon. 

.%, Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Where’s then the faucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbeur fled, 
‘Or made a toaff for Neptune ? ` Shakefpeare. 
Some fquire, perhfps, you take delight to rack ; 
Whofe game is whifk, whofe treat a foaff in fack. Pope. 


ý. A celebrated woman whofe health is often drunk. 

I fhall ‘likewife mark out every roaf?, the club in which 
fhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
fide. è Addifon. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d moft, 

The wife man’s paffion, and the vain man’s teaf? ? 

Why deck’d with all that land and fea afford, 

Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d? 
TO ASTER. 2. /- [from toa/?.] e who toafts. 
We imple toafrerg take delight 

To fee our women’s teeth look white ; 

And ev’ry faucy ill-bred fellow 

Sneers ata mouth profoundly yellow: 

TOBA’'CCO. n.f: [from Tobaco or Tobago in America: ] 

The flower of the tobacco confifts of one leaf, is funnel- 
fhaped, and divided at the top into five deep fegments, which 
expand like a ftar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundifh 
Mnembranaceous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 
intermediate. partition, and is filled with fimall roundifh 


Pope. 


Prior. 


feeds. Afiller. 
It is a planet now I fee; 
And, if I ert not, by his proper 
Figure, that’s like a rebacco-ftopper. Ftudibras. 


Bread or tobacco.may be negleéted ; but reafon at firft re- 
commends their trial, and cuftom makes them pleafant. Locke. 
Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, before it 

be fit for the making tébecco-pipes or bricks. oodwarda. 
‘Topa’cconistT. 2. f> [from tobacco.] A preparer and vender of 


- tobacco. ; 
Top. 2. f. [totte haar, alock of hair, German.- Sinner. I 


believe rightly. ] 
N° C¥LViI. 


r. A bufh; a thick fhrub. 
Within the ivice fod, 
Where fhrouded was the little god ; 
I heard a bufy buftling. Spenfer: 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty cight pounds. 
-Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 
odd fhillings. Shakefp: 
Tor. z. f: [va, Saxon; tecw, Dutch.] The dividcd extremi- 
ties of the feet; the fingers of the fect. 
Come all you fpirits; 
And fill me from the crown to th’ tec, topful 
OFf direét cruelty. 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his fides ; 
Come and trip it aS you go, 
On the. light fantaftick sae. . 
_ Laft to enjoy-her fenfe of feeling; 
A thoufand little nerves fhe fends 
i Quite to our fees; and firgers ends. 
‘Toro’re. adv. [coronan, Saxon.] Before. 
It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obfcure precedente that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
So fhall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon 


Shakefp: 
Ailton. 


Prioré 


Obfolete. 


tofore him that hath won it. Spectator. 
TOFT. z. /. [toftum, law Latin.] A place where a mefluage 
has ftood. Cowel and Ainf, 


TOo'GED. edj. [togatus, Lat.] tGGowned; drefied in gowns. 
he bookifhtheorick, 
Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As matterly as he; meer prattle, without pra€ice, 


Is all his foldierfhip. Shake/p: 
TOGETHER. adv. [cozxSene, Saxon:] 
xr. In company. 

We turn’d o’er many books tagsther. Shake/p. 

Both together went into the wood. Alilton, 
2. Notapart; not in feparation. 
That king joined humanity and ‘policy together. Bacon: 
3- In the fame place. 
| She lodgeth heat and cold, and moift and dry, 
And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 


4. In the fame time. : 
While he and I live together, I fhall not be thought the 
worlt poet. ‘ ryden. 
5. Without intermiffion. 
The Portuguefe expected his return for almoft an age toge- 


ther after the battle. Dryden. 
They had a great debate concerning the punifhment of 
one of their admirals, which lafted a month together. Addifon. 


6. In concert. . sya 
The. fubject is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and 


the wars they made fegether upon France. Addifon: 
7- In continuity. ; 
Some trees broad leaves together few’d; 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Adiilton. 


8. TOGETHER with. 
with. 
Take the bad together with the good. Dryden: 
Zo For. v. z. [zilian, Saxon; tuylen, Dutth.] To labour ; 
perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 
T his Percy was the man neareft my foul ; 
Who, like a brother, #o/l’d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot. 
Others ill-fated are condentn’d to fof/ 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blafted 
With fruitlefs a&. 
He views the main that ever foi/s below. 
To Toix. v. a. 
1. To labour; to work at. 
Toil d out my uncouth paflage, force’d to ride. 
‘Th’ untractable abyfs. 
2. To weary; to overlabour. 
Then, żoiľd with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shake/p. 
Torr. 2. /: [from the verb.]} 
xr. Labour; fatigue. 
‘They live to their great; both fof/ and grief, where the 


In union with; in a ftate of mixture 


Shike/p. 


Prior. 


Lhomfon. 


Ailton: 


blafphemies of Arians are renewed. fFlooker. 
Not to irkfome toil, but to delight 
He made us. Atle: rn. 


2. [Toile, toiles, Fr. tela, 18@8ns] Any net or Mare woven or 
miefhed. . a 
ie She looks like fleep,. 
As fhe would catch another Antony . 
In her ftrong toil of gracc. oa ; Shake/p. 
He had fo placed his horfemen and footmen in the woods, 


that he fhut up the Chriftians as it were in a toil. Knolles. 
All great fpirits 
Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firt caught, 
Endures the #of/ that holds him. Denbhban:. 
A fly falls into the zoi? of a fpider. l L’ Efrange. 
Fantaftick honour, thou baft fram’d a roil 
Dryden. 


‘Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtues fpoil. 
26 P i ‘TOILE. 


TOL 


TorrLer. n. f- (toilette, Fr.] A dreffing table. 
The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 


And the long labours of the toilet ceafe. Pope. 
‘To1LsoMeE. n. F [from toil:] Laborious; weary. 
This were it sot/fome, yet with thee were fweet. Ailton. 
While here we dwell, 

What can be srot/fome in thefe pleafant walks ? Mil. en. 
Abfent or dead, ftill let a friend be dear, 

A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tear ; 

Recal thofe “— that clos’d thy sozl/forme days, 

Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 


To’11rsomeness. 2. /. [from foilfome.] Wearifomenefs; labo- 

rioufnefs. 
To'KEN. n. f. (taitkns, Gothick 5 tacn, Saxon 3 teycken, Dutch. ] 
1. A fign. 

: Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pfalms. 

2. A mark. 

Wherefoever you fee ingratitude, you may as infallibly 
conclude, that tbere is a growing ftock of ill-nature in that 
breaft, as you may know that man to have the plague upon 
whom you .fee the Sens. South. 

3. A memorial of friendfhip; an evidence of remembrance. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
A token from her daughter, my fair love. Shake/peare. 
Whence came this? 
‘This is fome tofen from a newer friend. Shake/peare. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some fokfen to queen Mab to fend, 


Were worthy.of her wearing- Drayton. 

To To’K EN. v. a. [from the noun.] To make known... Not 
in ufe. 
What in time proceeds, 

May feécn to the future our paft deeds. Shakefpeare. 

Toxrp. pret. and part. pali. of tell. Mentioned ; related. 
The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot, without procefa of fpeech, be žold. Milton. 


To Tore. v. a. [This fems to be fome.- barbarous provincial 
word.] To train; to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at than he 
fhould, te/e him on to by infenfible degrees, till at laft he 
matters the difficulty. Locke. 

To’LERABLE. adj. [tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, ite: 
x. Supportable ; that may be endured or fuppor 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, ye fo excufe, as that 
7 would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 

ut tolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance 
of your purpofes, till the corrupt eftate of the church may 
be better reformed. Flooker s. 

It fhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 

than for that city. = + Matthew. 
Cold and heat {carce tolerable. . 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 

but what hypocrify can make tolerable to itfelf. Lillotf{on. 
2.. Not excellent ;. not contemptible ; , paffable. i 


The reader may be affured of a tolerable tranflation. Dryd. 
Princes bave it in their power to keep a majority on their 
fide by any tolerab/e adminiftration, till provoked by conti- 
Swift. 


nual opprefiions. 
To’LERABLENESS. 7#. f. [from folerable.] The ftate of being 
“tolerable. 
To'reraBLy. adu. [from tolerable.) 
x. Supportably ; in a manner that may be endured. 
2. Paffably ; neither well norill; moderately well. 
Sometimes are found in thefe laxer ftrata bodies that are 
ftill rolerabiy firm. TVocdward. 
The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent~ 
ly, and on particular occafions had acquitted himfelf tolerably 
ata ball. Addifon. 
TOLERANCE. 7. f. [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power of 
enduring ; act of enduring. oe 
Diogenes one frofty morning came into the markct-place 
fhaking, to fhew his folerance; many of the people came 
about him, pitying him: Plato paffing by, and knowing he 
did it to be feen, faid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone 
to himfelf. eee . Bacon. 
There wants nothing but confideration of our, own eterpal 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, 
and bleffed eternally. Hammond, 
To TOLERATE. V. a. [tolero, Latevilerer, Fr.] “To allow fo 
as.not to hinder ; to fuffer. : 
Inafmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch things 
of that kind as the church might beft fpare, retaining the re- 
fidue ; their whole counfel is, in this point, utterly con- 
demred, as having either proceeded from the blindnefs of 
thofe times, or from negligence, or from defire of honour 
and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things 
might be tolerated for a while. Fiosker. 


e fhall folerate flying horfes, harpies, and fatyrs ; for ™ 


thefe are poetical fancies, whofe fhaded moralities requite 
their fubftantial falfitics. Brown's Vulgar Err. 


Afilton. . 


TOM 


Men oe not ze/erate themfelves one-minute in dri 
own fin. Dec r, 
Crying fhould not be #e/erated in children. me 7 Soa 
e are fully convinced that we fhall always folerate them. 
but not that they will sc/erate us. Swift, 
TOLERA TION. n. f. [tolero, Latin.] Allowance given tg eb 
which is not approved. . 
I thall not {peak againft the indulgence and toleration grant- 
ed to thefe men. . South 
TOLL. 2. / [This word feems derived from follo, Lat. zoll, 
Saxon; re/, Dutch 3 told; Danifh ; toll, “Welfh; taille, Fr. 
An excife of goods; a feizure of fome part for permiffion of 
the reit. i ; 
Toll, in law, has two fignifications: firft, a libe 
and fell within the meri of a manor, which j Snt 
import as much as a fair or market; fecondly, a tribute or 
cuftom paid for paflage. Cowe/] 
Empfon and Dudley the people efleemed as his horfe. 
leaches, bold men, that took žo% of their mafter’s griit. Pacon 
The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians againft the 
Byzantines, and ftopped them from levying the ro// upon their 
trade into the Euxine. Arbuthnot 
Zə Torr. v. nz. [from.the noun. ] i 
x. To pay toll or tallage. : 
I will buy me.a fon-in-law in a fair, and fo// for him: for 
this I’l] none of him. : Shake/p 
Where, when; by whom, and what y’ were fold for, 
And in the open market told for? Ftudibras. 
2. To take toll or tallage. ë 
1 be'meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be true, . 
, And miller that točztb takes none but his due. Tuffer. 
3- [I Know not whence derived.] To found as a fingle bell. 
The firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 
Remember’d fo/ling a departed friend. Shake/peare. 
wt going to pees at the tolling of a bell, only tells ug 
e time when we ought to go to worlhip Gad. Stillingfleet; 
Toi. ol, O : . ý 
Gentle bell, for the foul 


Of the pure ones. Denham: 
You love to hear of fome prodigious tale, 
The bell that sol/’d alone, or Irifh whale. Dryden, 


They give their bodies due repofe at night : 
When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 


Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and ¢e/] them to their cells. Drýa 
All the bells toled in different notes. Pope, 
.__ With horns and trumpets now to madnefs fwell, 

Now fink in forrows with a #olling bell.. Pope: 
The maid afks who the bell zoi’ d for ? Swifè. 


Yo TOLL. v. a. [tolo, Lat.] 
x. To ring a bell, - 
When any one dies, then by fo//ing or ringing of a bell 
the fame is known to the fearchers. Graunt. 
2. To take away; -to vacate; to annul. .A term only ufed in 
the civil law : in this fenfe the a is fhort, in the former.jong. 
An appeal from fentence of excommunication does not 
fufpend it, but then devolves it to a fuperior judge, and fol/s 
the prefumption in favour of a fentence. Ayliffe. 
3- To take away. Obfolete. l 
The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in a body, 
betrayeth and fo/leth forth. the innate and radical moifture 


., along with it. Bacon. 
T o'LLBoO'rH. n. f. [toll and booth.] A prifon. Ming. 
Zo TO'LLBOOTH. v. a. To imprifon in a tollbooth. 
To thefe what did he give? why a hen, 
‘That they might re//booth Oxford men. | Bifbop. Corbet. 


TOLLGaA’THERER. 7. f. [tol] and gather.] The officer that 
takes toll. 7 
To'xrsey. n. /: The fame with #ol/booth. Di. 
EDTA TIO N. z. f. [təluto, Latin.] The a& of pacing or 

ambling. 
They. move per latera, that is, two legs of one fide toge- 
ther, which is to/utaticn or ambling- Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
Authors have not writ 
: Whether fo/utation or fuccuffation. Butler: 
TOMB. n.f- [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba, low Lat.] A mo- 
mument in which the dead are enclofed. 
. Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shakefpeare. 
Time is drawn upon fombs an old man bald, Maseni with 
a fithe and an hour-glafs. Peacham on Drawing. 


Poor heart! fhe flumbers in her filent soz26, 


Iet her poffefs in fpace that narrow room. Dryden. 
The fecret wound with which I bleed 

Shall lic wrapt up, ev’n in my herfe, 
But on my tomb-ftone thou fhalt read 

My anfwer to thy dubious verfe. Prior. 


To Toms. v.a. [from the noun.] To bury; to éntomb. 
Souls of boys were therc, . 

And youths, that t#g1$'d before their parents were. . May. 

‘1 O’MBLESS. 


‘Tro‘mpiess.-adj. [from tombs.] Wanting a tomb; wancing a. 
fepulchral monument. 
Lay thefe bones in an unworthy urri, 

Jombles, with no remembrance over thern: Shake/peare. 
To'msoxv. n.f. [Tom, à diminutive of Thomas, and boy.] A 
mean fellow ; fometimes a wild coarfe girl. ` 

A lady 
Faften'd to anempery, to be partner’d 
With tomboys, hir’d with that felf-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield ! 
TOME. d [Fr. romos. ] 
x. One volume of many. 
2. A book. 
All thofe venerable books of fcripture, all thofe facred 
tomes and volumes of holy writ, are with fuch abfolute pér- 
_. fe&tion framed. Fiooker. 
Tomri’r. 2. /- [See T'1’rmouse.] A titmoufe ; a fmall bird. 
You would tancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tomtit when you {but your eyes. Speé?ator. 
Ton.. n. f. [tomme, Fr. See Tun.] A meafure or weight. 
Spain was “very weak at home, or. very flow to move, 
when they fuffered a fmall fleet of Englifh to fire, fink, and 
carry away, ten thoufand zoz of their great fhipping. Bacon. 
Ton. 2 In the names of places, ‘are derived from the Saxon 
Tun. zun, ahedgeor wall, and this feems to be from dun, 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the fake of 


Shake/peatez 


defence and protection in times of war. Gibfon. 
"Tone. z. /. [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 
x. Note; tound. 
Sounds called tomes are very equal.’ Bacon. 


‘The ftrength of ‘a voice or found makes a difference in the 


Joudnefs or foftneis, but not in the fone. Bacon. 
In their motions harmony divine | 

So fmooths her charming tomes, that God’s own ear. 

Liftens delighted. Milton, 
2. Accent; found of the voice. 

Palamon replies, 

Eager his fone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

3. Awhine; a mournful cry. 
, Made children, . with your rozes, to run for’t 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford, tdLudibras. 


4. A particular or affected found in {peaking. 
s. Elafticity ; power of extenfion and contraction. 
Drinking too great quantities of this decoction may weaken 
the fone of the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 
Tons. 2. f [See Toncs.] The catch of a buckle. ‘This 
word is ufually written tongue, but, as its office is to hold, it 
has probably the fame original with t:mgs, and fhould there- 
fore have the fame orthography. 
Their hilts were burnifh’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled witha golden song. Spenjer. 
Yonas. z. /- [tanz, Saxon; tag, Dutch.] An inftrumient 
by which hold is taken of any thing: as of coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron fomgs, and {prinkied oft the fame 
With liquid waves. Big © Spen/fer. 
They turn the glowing mafs with crooked femgs; ` 
The fiery work proceeds. Dryden. 
Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and tooth- 


ed. Adortimer. 
Toncus. z. /. (tung, Saxon; tomghe, Dutch.) 
3. The inftrument of fpeech in human beings. 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongue, 
And ev’ry tongue bringsin a fev’ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shake/p. 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate. Ailton. 
The terror of thy power or potent fongue. Milton. 
They are fongue-valiant, and as bold as Hercules where 
there’s no danger. i L’ Eftrange. 


My ears ftill ring with noife, I’m vext to death, 


Tongue kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoft; but the lag in fight. Dryden. 


There have been female Pythagorcans, notwithftanding 
that philofophy confifted in keeping a fecret, and the difciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. Addifon. 

I fhould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro- 


nounce. atts. 
2. The organ by which animals lick. 
Hifs for hifs returned with forked tongue 
‘To forked tongue. Mdilton. 
3. Speech ; fluency of words. 
. Longue-doughty giant, how doft thou prove ? Milton. 


Much tongue and much judgment feldom go together ; for 


talking and thinking are too quite differing faculties. L’&£/r. 
i Parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 
Firft in the council-hall to fteer the ftate, 
And ever foremoft in a tongue debate. Dryden. 


Though they have thofe founds ready at their fomgue’s end, 
yct there are no determined ideas. Locke. 


FOO 


4. Speech, as well Or iil ufed: : é 
Give me thy hand; I am ferry I beat thee: but, while 


‘thou liv’ft, keep a good tongue in thy head. ian ike 
yi On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. titori 


5. A language. , 
The Lord fhall bring a nation againft thee, whofe tengue 


thou fhalt not underftand. Deuteronomys 
Writh.wond’rous gifts endu’d, 
To {peak all tongues and do all miracles. Ailton: 


An acquaintance with the‘various tongues is nothing but a 
‘relief againft the mifchie féwhich the building of Babel in- 
troduced. WF atts. 
6. Speech as oppofed to thoughts. 
et us not love in ‘word, neither in fomgue, but in deed 
and in truth. x Jobn, 
4. A nation diftinguifhed by their language. A {criptural term. 
The Lord fhall deftroy the tongue of the Egyptian fea. fas 
8. A {mall point: as, że tongue of a balance. 
9. To hold the Toncue. Tobe filent. 
"Tis feldom feen that fenators fo young i 
E'now when to fpeak, and when'to hold their tongue. Drydi 
"W hilft I live I muft not bold my tongue, 
And languifh out old age in his difpleafure. Addifons 
To Toncue. v. a. [from the noun.] To chide; to fcold. 
But that her tender fhame ; 
Will not proclaim againft her maiden lofs, 
How might fhe tongue me. Shakefpeares 
To Toncuet. U. 2. To talk; to prate. 


*Tis ftill a dream ; or elfe fuch ftuff, as madmen 


Tongue, and brain not. i : Shakefpe 
To’NGUED. adj. [from tomgue.] Having a tongue. 
Tong d like the night-crow. $ Donne. 
‘To’NGuELksss. adj. [from fongue.] 
1. Wanting a tongue ; fpeechlefs. 
WW hat tonguele/s blocks would they riot fpeak? Shake/ps 
ur gravc, ` 
Like Turkith mute, fhall have a tonguele/s mouth. Shaks 
‘That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries, . 
Even from the fonguele/s caverns of the earth, 
‘To me, for juftice. Shake/péares 
2. Unnamed; not fpoken of: | 
One good deed, dying tonguele/s, 
Slaughters a thoufand waiting upon that. Shake/pearé. 


To’NGUEPAD. 7n. f; [tongue and pad.] A great talker. 
She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tonguepad. Tatlers 
ToNnGUETI’ED., adj, [tongue and fie.] Having an impediment 

of {peech. 
Love, and fomguety’d fimplicity, 

In leaft [peak moft to my capacity. Shakef/peares 
-They who have fhort tongues, or. are t#omguetied, are apt 
- to fall fhort of the appilfe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and fay ¢ and dinftead of #4 and 
db; as moder for mother. Fiolder. 


, _ He fpar’d the bluthes of the tenmguety’d dame. Lickels 
AA 7 alent k adj. [tonique, Fr. reivw.] 
I1. Being extended ; being elaftick. 
Station is no reft, but one kind of motion, relating unto 


that which phyficians, ftom Galen, do name extenfive or 
tonical, Browns Vulgar Errours.s 

2. Relating to tones or founds. 

‘To‘NNAGE. 2. f: [from ton.] A cuftom or impoft due for mer- 
chandife brought or carried in tons from or to other nations, 
after a certain rate in every ton. Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon mercharidizes were collected, 
refufed to be fettled by a&t of parliament. Clarendona 

T O'NSIL. 2. [. [tonfille, Fr. tonfillæ, Lat.] 

Tonfils ot almonds are two round glands placed on the fides 
of the bafis of the tongue, urider the comimon membrane of 
the fauces, with which they are covered ; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leffer ones, which difcharge 
themfelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and flippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating thefe parts. Quincy. 

To'nsurRE. n. f- [tonfure, Fr. tonfura, Lat.] “Fhe actof clip- 
ping the hair; the ake wbeing fhorn. 

Phe veftals, after — received the fonfure, fuffered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather- 


ed under the veil. Addifon. 
Too. adv. [to, Saxon.] 
x. Over and above ; overmuch : mote than enough. It is ufed 


to augment the fignification of an adje&tive or adverb to a 
vicious degree. 

Groundlefs prejudices and weaknefics of confcience, in- 
ftead of tenderfefs, miflead ted many others, too manys 
otherwife good men. Sprat. 

It is foo much to build a do&rine of fo mighty confequence 
upon fo obfcure a place of f{cripture. ocke. 

Thefe ridiculous ftories abide with us tes long, and foo far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. ant 
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2. It is fometimes doubled to encreafe its emphafis; but this 
reduplication always feems harfh, and is therefore laid afide. 
Oh, that this soo zoo folid efh would melt. Shake/peare- 
Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh ! too too foon decreafe again ; 
Eclips’d fomctimes, that ’twou’d fo-fall, 
‘There wou’d appear no hope at all. Suckling. 
3- Likewife; alfo. 
See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate 5 
And I, for winking at your difcords #00, 
Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shake/peare. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, 
Left thofe incite to quarrels foo, 
Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 
‘The asriving to fuch a difpofition of mind as fhall make a 
man take pleafure in other mens fins, is evident from the text 
and from experience too. South. 
It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better ¢oo than borrowing money of our ncigh- 
bours. Locke. 
Let thofe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance Zoo. Pope. 
Took, the preterite, and fometimes the participle paffive of 
take. 
Thy foldiers 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their difcharge. Shake/p. 
He is God in his friendfhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we finful creatures are not toof upon advantages, 


nor confumed in our provocations. So.th. 
Suddenly the thunder-clap 
Took us unprepar’d. Dryden. 


The fame device einclofed the afhes of men or boys, maids 
or matrons; for when the thought fof, though at firft it re- 
ceived its rife from fuch a particular occafionp, the ignorance 
of the fculptors applied it promifcuoufly. Addifon. 

‘This took up fome of his hours every day. Speéiator. 

The riders would leap them over my hand; and one of 
the emperor’s huntfmen, upon a large courfer, tock my foot, 


fhoe and all. Swift. 
Leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope. 


Toot. z. /. [zol, zool, Saxon. ] 
x. Any inftrument of manual operation. 
In mulberries the fap is towards the bark only, into which 
if you cut a little it will come forth; but if you pierce it 


deeper with a fool it will be dry. Bacon. 
Arm’d with fuch gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire had form’d. Milton. 
The ancients had fome fecret to harden the edges of their 
tools. Addifon. 
2. Ahireling ; a wretch who adts at the command of another. 
He’d choofe 


To talk with wits in dirty fhoes; 

And {corn the #co/s with {tars and garters, 

So often feen careffling Chartres. Swift. 

To Toor. v. n. [Of this word, in this fenfe, I know not the 
derivation : perhaps zozan, Saxon, contracted from zopezan, 
to know or examine.) “To pry; to peep; to fearch narrowly 
and flily. It is ftill ufed in the provinces, otherwife obfolete. 

I caft to go a fhooting, i 

Long wand’ring up and down the land, 

With bow and bolts on either hand, 

For birds and bufhes footing. Spenfer. 

Toorn. n. /. plural teeth. [coS, Saxon; tand, Dutch. ] 

‘The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft bones of the body ; 
they are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
feventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw, tear the periofteum and gums, which being 
very fenfible create a violent pain: the dentes incifivi, or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firft, and then thofe of the 
lower jaw, becaufe they are the thinneft and the fharpeft ; 
after them come out the canini or eye teeth, and laft of all 
the mo/ares or grinders, becaufe they are thickeft and blunteft - 
about the feventh year of age they are thruft out by new 
teeth which they begin to fprout, and if thefe teeth be loft 
they never grow again; but fome have been obferved to fhed 
their teeth twice: about the one and-twentieth year the two 
laft of the sno/ares {pring up, am they are called dentes fa- 
pientiæ. Quincy. 

Avaunt, you curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or whites 
Jooth that poifons if it bite.. Shake/p. 
Defert deferves with characters of brafs 

A forted refidence againft the tooth of time, 

And azusge of oblivion. Shake/p. 

The tecth alonc among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man’s whole life, as appears by the unfightly 
length of ene tooth when its oppofite happens to be pulled 
out. Ray. 


T O © 
2. Tafte; palate. 


Thefe are not difhes for thy dainty tooth; 
What, haft thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 
Why ftand’s thou picking ? Dryden. 
3. Atine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inftrument. 
The priefts fervant came while the flefh was in feething; 
with a flefh hook of three feeth. x Samuel. 
I made an inflrument in fafhion of a comb, whofe treth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and an half 
broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. 
i Newton's Opticks. 
4- The prominent part of wheels, by which they catch upon 
correfpondent parts of other bodies. 
The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thicker 
than the back, becaufe the back follows the edge- Adoxon,. 
In clocks, though the fcrews and feeth be never fo {mooth, 
yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you clog 
them with never fo much weight; but apply a little oil they 
whirl about very fwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Ray. 
5. ToorTH and nail. With one’s utmoft violence; with every 
means of attack or defence. 
A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which fhould carry 
off a fawn. L? Eftranze. 
6. To the TEETH. In open oppofition. 
It warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 
That I fhall live and tell him žo Ais teeth, 
‘Thus diddeft thou. Shake/p. 
The aétion lies 
In his true nature, and we ourfelves compell’d, 
Ev’n zo the tecth and forehead of our faults, 


‘To give in evidence. Shakefpeare. 
‘The way to our horfes lies back again by the houfe, and 
then we fhall meet ’em full iz the teeth. Dryden. 


7. To cafi in the TEETH. ‘To infult by open exprobration. 

A wife body’s part it were not to put out his fire, becaufe 
his fond and foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith to kindle it, might caf him therewith in the teeth, 
faying, were it not for me thou wouldft freeze, and not be 
able to heat thyfelf. fiooker. 

8. In fpite of the teeth. WNotwithftanding threats exprefled by 
EWE teeth ; notwithftanding any power of injury or dẹ- 
ence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groNnefs of the fop- 
pery into a received belicf, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime 


and reafon, that they were fairies. Shake/peare. 

‘The mie way is not to grumble at the lot they muft bear 

eo aki of their teeth. LY Ejtranges, 
To ToorTH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To furnifh with teeth ; to indent. 
Then faws were tooth’d, and founding axcs made. Dryd. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both 


the edges rooth’d, as in the Indian crow. Grew. 
Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and 
toothed atthe end. Mortimer. 


2. To lock in each other. 

It is common to footh in the ftretching courfe two inches 
with the ftretcher only. Aloxon. 

TooTHA'CH. n. f. [tooth and ach.] Pain in the teeth. 

There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However at their eafe they talk’d like gods. Shake/peare. 
He that ficeps feels not the toothach. Shake/p. 
I have the toothach. 

What, figh for the toothach ! 
Which is but an humour or a worm. Shake/peare. 
One was grown defferate with the toothach. T emple. 

To’oTHDRAWER. 7. f. [tooth and draw.] One whofe bufinefs 

is to extract painful teeth. 
Nature with Scots, as to:thdrawers, hath dealt, 
Who ufe to ftring their teeth upon their belt. Cleaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflocated, a tocthdrawer is con- 
fulted. Tv ifeman. 
To'oTHED. adj. [from footh.] Having tceth. . 
T o’OTHLESS. adj. [from żooth.}] Wanting teeth ; deprived of 
teeth. 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek fhe draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and tooth/c/s are her jaws. Dryden. 
They are fed with fiefh minced fmall, having not only a 
fharp head and {fnout, but a narrow and foeth/-/s mouth. ay. 

"To’oTHPICcCkK. n. J- [tooth and pick.] An inftrument by 

‘To/orHPICKER. which the teeth are cleanfed from any 

thing fticking between them. 
I will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheft inch of Afia. 
Shekelp. Aduch ado about nothing. 
He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s mefs. Shakefpeare- 
Preferve my woods, whercof, if this courfe hold, there 
will hardly be found in fome places enough to make a focth- 





pick. Howel. 
Lentifck excels; if toothpicks of the Icntifck be wanting, 
of a quill thea make a fcothpick. Sandys. 


Lentife 


L aS y 


Lentile is a beautiful ever-green, and makes the beft tooth- 
; Afortimer. 


prokers- | 
TofoTHsome. adj. [from tooth.|] Palatable; pleafing to the 
ite.. 
j Some are good to be eaten while young, but nothing troth- 


ome as they grow old. Carew. 
To/oTHSOMLZNESS. 7- f. (from toothfome.] Pleafantnefs to the 
tafte- 
TColoPEAwoRT. 7. f- [dentaria, Lat.] A plant. 
Fhe tseothwort hath a flefhy root, which is fcaly, and cut 
in, as it were, with teeth : the fower confifts of four leaves, 
ed im form of acrofs; this is fucceeded by a long pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and when 
“ripe twifted up like a fcrew, and difcharges the feeds with 
wiolence. i Milter. 
‘For. a. f. [opps Welfh ; top, Saxon; tops Dutch and Da- 
_ pith; topper, a creft, Iflandick. ] 
x. The highedit part of any thing. 
T fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 
‘But I fhould think of fhallows and of flats, 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 


Vailing her high tep lower than her ribs. Shake/p. 
He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shake/peare. 


Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 
"Fhe tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. Cowley. 
Thou nor onthe fop of old Olympus dwell’ft. Milton. 
‘That government which takes in the confent of the greateft 
number of the people, may juftly be faid to have che broadeft 
bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one fingle 
perfon, it may be faid to have the narroweft fop, and fo 
makes the firmeft pyramid. Temple. 
.. Syfiphus no foeoner carries his ftone up to the top of the 


hill but it tumbles to the bottom. Addi for. 
Se up the fteepy hill with pain 
‘The weighty ftone is rowl’d in vain 5 
Which having touch’d the tep recoils, 
And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. Granville. 
Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the bottom 
only fuch as have fallendown from their zaps. Woodward. 


Whe furface ; the fuperficies. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth hurt 
all things that grow by them, efpecially fuch trees as fpread 
sheir roots near the top of the ground. Bacon. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. 

gz. The higheft place. 

He that willl not fet himfelf proudly at the top of all things, 
‘but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, may think, 
that in other manfions there may be other and different intel- 
ligent beings. Locke. 

. What muft he expeét, when he feeks for preferment, but 
-univerfal oppofition, when he is. mounting the ladder, and 
every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the Zep ? Sw. 

4. The higheft perfon. 

: How would you be, 

If he, which is the 7op of. judgment, fhould 
But judge you as you are ? 
5. The utmoft degree. . ' 
Zeal being the zop and perfection of fo many religious af- 
fe&tions, the caufes of it muft be moft eminent. Sprat. 
If you attain the #ep of your deftres in fame, all thofe who 
envy you will do you harm; and of thofe who admire you 
few will.do you good. Pope. 
‘he top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 

6, The higheft rank. 

Take a boy from the “#op of a grammar {fchool, and one of 
the fame age bred in his father’s family, and bring them into 
good company together, and then fee which of the two will 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 





have the more manly carriage. Locke. 
7. The crown of the head. 
j All the ftor’d vengeance of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top Shakefpeare- 
Arm’d, fay you? 
: Arm/’d, my lord. 
——From fop to toe? Shakefpearé 
*Tis a per’lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; š 
He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefpeare. 
8. The'hair on the crown of the head ; the forelock. 
Ler’s take the inftant by the forward top, 
For we are old, and on our quick’ft degrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can affect ther. Shake/peare. 
g. The head of a plant. 
The buds made our food are called heads or tops; as cab- 
bage heads. Watts. 


10. [Zep, Danifh.| An inverted conoid which children fet to 
turn on the point, -continuing fts motion with a whip. 
Since 1 pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt ‘fe I knew 
mot what it was to be beaten till lately. bakefpeare. 
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For as. whipp’d fofs, and bandied balls, 
The learned hold, are animals: 
So hcrfes they affirm to be 


Mere engines made by geometry. FHaudiis -z 
As young ftriplings whip the fo* for [part 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with c'amours of tbe beardlefs rout. Dryden. 


Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 
And lafh’d folong, like tops, are lafh’d afleep. Pope. 
_ A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimilitude by a V ır- 
gil, when the fun may be difhonoured by a Mævius. B. ooms- 
rx. Top is fometimes ufed as an adjective to exprefs lying on 
the top, or being at the top. 

The zop ftones laid in clay are kept together. 

To'F or. v. n. [from the noun.] 
x. To rife aloft ; to be eminent. . 

Thofe long Hepes of lofty and zopping mountains which 
run Eaft and Weft, ftop the evagation of the vapours to the 
North and South in hot countries. Derham. 

Some of the letters diftinguifh themfelves from the reft, 
and fop it over their fellows; thefe are to be confidered as 
letters and as cyphers. Addifore. 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptcdly employed 

by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping 


A@ortizicr. 


uneafinefs while it lafts. ocke- 
3. Todo his beft. 
But write thy beft and top, and in each line 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden. 


Jo Tor v. a. ; 
1. To cover onthe top; to tip; to defend or decorate with 
. fomething extrinfick on the upper part. 
Tihe glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far of aaisa like a mount 


Of alabafter, topp’d with golden fpires. Adlon. 
To him the faireft nymphs do fhow 
Like moving mountains rept with fnow. Waller. 


There are other churches in the town, and two or three 
palaces, which are of a more modern make, and built with 
a good fancy ; I was fhown the little Notre Dame; that is 
handfomely defigned, and fopp’d with a cupola. Ad i'on. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer. 
2. To rife above. 
A gourd planted clofe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it zepped and covered the tree. 
LT’ Bfirange- 
3. To outgo; to furpafs. 
EHe’s poor in no oné fault, but ftor’d with all. 
Efpecially, in pride. 
—---And topping all others in boafting. 
So far he a my thougbt, 
‘That I in forgery of fhapes and tricks 
Come fhort of what he did. Shake/peare. 
I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with the reft: 
why then fhould fuch a man rep me? where there is equality 
of kind, there fhould be no diftin€&tion of privilege. Collier. 
4. Tocrop. ' 
Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 
bud. - Evelyn’ s Kalendar. 
5. To rife to the top of- 
If ought obftruét thy courfe, yet ftand not ítill, 
But wind about till thou haft ropp’d the hill. Denham. 
6. To perform eminently: as, 4e tops bis part. “This word, in 
this fenfe,. is feldom ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 
—* adj. [top and fx//.] Full to the top; full to the 
rim. 
Fill me from the crown to the toe, fopful 





Shakc/peare. 


Of dire& cruelty. Shakef/peare. 
Fris wonderful i ve 

What may be wrought out of their difcontent ; 

Now that their fouls are. topfu/ of offence. Shakefpeare-. 


‘Till a confiderable part of the air was drawn out of the 
recciver, the tube continued ropfu/ of water as at firft. Boyle. 
One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan- 
guage ; but fo topful of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
company. ; Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 
Fill the largeft tankard-cup topful. Swift. 
TOoOPGA'LLANT. n. f. [top tnd gallant.] 
x. The higheft fail. me 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated. 


A rofe grew out of another, like honeyfuckles, called top 
and fopgai/ants. : Bacon. 
I dare appeal to the confcience of tepgaliant fparks. L’E/?r- 


Torur’avy. adj. [tap and beavy.] Having the upper part toa 
weighty for the lower. 
A roof fhould not be too heavy nor too light; but of the 


two extremes a houfe fopheavy is the worft. Watton. 
Topheavy drones, and always looking down, 
As over-ballafted within the crown, 
Mutt’ring betwixt their lips fome myftick thing. Dryden 
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TrRAGICO'MICALLY. adu. [from tragicomical.] Ina tragicomi- 
cal manner- SERSAN 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter’d not,- 
So I was tracicomically got. i , Brampfon. 
To TRAJECT. V. a. [trajeus, Latin.] To caft through; to 
throw. : l ‘ . ; ; 

The difputes of thofe suming confidents, that think fo 
highly of their attainments, are like the controverfy of thofe 
‘in Plato’s den, who having never feen but the fhadow of an 
horfe trajec?ed, eagerly contended, whether its neighing pro- 
ceeded from its appearing mane or tail. Glanville. 

If there are different kinds of zther, they have a different 
degree of rarity ; by which it becomes fo fit a medium for 
trajefting the light of all coeleftial bodies. Grew. 

© ~ [f the fun’s light be ¢trajec7ed through three or more crofs 
prifms fucceffively, thofe rays which in the firit prifm are re- 
rated more than others, are in al) the following prifms re- 
fraéted more than others in the fame proportion. Newton, 
TRAJECT. 2. f: [trajet, Fr. trajeéfus, Latin.] A ferry; a 

paffage for a water-carriage. 
hat notes and garments he doth give thce, 

Bring to the trajeé?, to the common ferry, 

Which trades to Venice. 

Traye’cTion. z. f. [trajeg?ic, Lat.] 

i. The act of darting through. i PAR i ; 

; Later aftronomers have obferved thé freé motion of fuch 
comets as have, by a trajeé?icm through the zther, wandered 
through the cceleftial or interftellar part of the univerfe. Boyle. 

2. Emitffion. 

The trajeé?ions of fuch an objeét more fharply pierce the 
parrea foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru- 
cified body of Peter. | i Browa’s Fulgar Errours. 

Jo TRAIL. v. a. [traller, Fri] 

4. To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the graund. : 

; Beat thou the drum, that it fbeak mournfully :_ 

Trail your fteel pikes. Shake/peare. 

Faintly he ftaggered through the hiffing throng, 


Shakeb. 


And hung his head, and trai/’d his legs along. Dryden. 
3. To draw after in along floating or waving body. 
W hat boots the regal circle on his head, 
‘That long behind he frai/s his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe ? P ope. 


4 [Tra Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 
ecaufe they fhall not trai? me through the ftreets , 
Like a wild beaft, I am content to go. Ailton. 
. Thrice happy poet, who may frai/ 
Thy houfe about thee like a fnail? 
Or harnefs’d to a nag, at eafe 
Take journies in it like a chaife ; 
Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 
Canft make it ferve thee for a tilt. 
Jo TRAIL. v. 7 “To be drawn out in length; 
When his brother faw the red blood rrai/ 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour fteepe, 
For very felnefs loud he *gan to weep. 
Since the flames penita the frai/ing fmoke, 
He knew his baon was granted. ' 
From o’er the rdof the blaze began to move, 
And ¢trailizg vanith’d in th’ Idean grove. 
it fwept a path in heav’n, and fhane a.guide, 
Then in a fteaming ftench of fulphur dy’d. 
TRAIL. 2. /- [from the verb. ] s 
a. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued ; 
lowed by the hunter. 
See but the iffue of my jealoufy: if I cry out thus upon 
no trail, never truft me when l open again. Shake/p. 
How chearfully on the falfe trai? they cry Í 
©Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. Shake fp. 
I do think, or elfe this brain af mine 
Hunts not the #ra#/ of policy fo fure 
As I have us’d to do, that l have found 
‘The very caufe of Hamlet’s lunacy. 
2. Any thing drawn to Iength. 
From thence the fuming frai/ began to {pread; 
And lambent glories danc’d about her head. 
When lightning fhoots in glitt’ring tras along: 
It fhines, *tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 


Swin. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


track fol- 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


But when it ftrikes, ’tis fatal. Rowe. 
3. Any thing drawn behifhd in long undulations. | 
Atd round about her work fhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fundry fow’rs; , 
Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. - Spenfer. 
A fudden ftar it fhot through liquid airs 
And drew behind a radiant trai/ of hair. Pope. 
To TRAIN. vw. a. [trainer, Fr.] 
x. To draw along. 
To hollow cube he frain’d 
His devilifh enginry. Ailton. 


2- To draw ; to entice; to invite. 
If but twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be asa call 


lo train ten thoufand Englith to their fide. Shake/p, 


Dryden. 


TR A 


3. To draw by artifice or ftratagen:- 
For that caufe I train’d thee to my houfe. Shakefp. 
- Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note! 
To drown me in thy Gfter’s. flood of tears. 
Sing, Syren, to thyfelf, and I will doat: 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
i - And as a bed I’)] take thee, and there lie. 
4. To draw from aét to aét by perfuafion or promife: 
= =~ We did fran him on,. 
And his corruption being ta’en from us, 
_ We as the fpring of all fhall pay for all. 
ó$. To cducate; to bring up: commonly with zp. 
eas I can fpeak Englifh, . 
For I was frain’d up in the Englifh court. 
A moft rare fpeaker, . 
‘To nature none more bound; his training fuch 
‘That he may furnifh and inftruct great teachers. Shate/p. 
_, A place for exercife and training up of youth in the fafhion ` 
of the heathen. _ s na i 2 Mac. iv. Q- 
= Call fome of young Years to train them xup in that trade, 
ànd fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon, 
Spirits train’d up in feaít and fong. . je Adilton,. 
The firft Chriftians were by great hardfhips trained up for 
glory. AG oe it ee $% Tillotfon. 
6. To.breed, or form to any thing. A ; 
Abram armed his ‘rained fervants born in his koufe, and 
purfued. . Gen. Xiv. 1 4- 
The warrior horfe here bred he’s taught to #rain. Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life 3 wherein care is to be taken that more things be not re- 
prefented as dangerous than really are fo. Locke. 
Train. z. f. (tram, Fr.) | 
1. Artifice; ftratagem of enticement. 
. He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. aep S ge ; 
Their general did with due care provide, 
To fave his men from, ambuíh and from grain. 
, . ‘This mov’d the king,. 
To lay to draw him in by any train. 
Swol’n with pride into the {nare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains,. 
Soft’ned with pleafure and voluptuous life. 
Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains/ Ifhallere long 
Be well ftock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. a Ad itor. 
The practice begins of crafty men upon the fimple and 
ood ; thefe eafily follow and are Caught, while the others 
ay trains and purfue a game, Lemple. 
2. he tail of a bird. |. i ae 
Contracting their body, and being forced to draw in their 
fore parts to eftablifh the hinder in the elevation of the rain, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin- 
der grow too weak, and fuffer the ¢rain to fall. _ Brown. 
T he bird guideth her body with her train, and the fhip is 


Shake; a 


Shak-/p. 


Shake >. 


Spenfer. 
Fairfax. 
Daniel. 


Afilton. 


fteered with the rudder. Fakewill. 
Th’ other, whofe gay train ‘6 
Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 

Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. . Adi lion. 


Rivers now ftream and draw their humid ¢rain. .AZiton, 

‘The train fteers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a fhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his 
#rain, moves his body which way he pleafes. . 

3. The part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpecdt ! 

‘That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train Ls 

Is longer than his fore fkirts. _ : ; _ Shakefp. 

Coftly followers are not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries; a confecution. : ; 
Diftin& gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every ftep of its progreffion, in an cafy and or- 
derly train. HEN j CRE a 
If we refe& on what is obfervable in ourfelves, thall 
find our ideas always paffing in frain, one going and another 
coming, without intermiffion. | che. 
They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean- 
ing, all along in the žraiż of what he faid. Locke. 

pome truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require a fram of 
ideas placed. in order, a due coriiparing of them; and deduc- 


tions made with attentiori. Lockes 
What would’f thou have me do? confider well 
The train of ills Our love would draw behind it. d@ddifon. 


The author of your beings can bya glance of the eye, or 
a word fpeaking; enlighten your mind, and conduct you toa 
train of happy fentiments. — atis. 

5. Procefs; method; ftate of procedure. 

If things were once in this train, if virtue were eftablifh- 
ed as neceffary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenfions, 

our duty would take rdot in our nature. © Swift. 
6. A retinuc; 


Art thou come to torment us before the time ? 
2. To teaze ; to vex with importunity. 
3. To put into great agitation. [tsrmente, Fr. a great ftorm.] 
T hey foaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. 
TORMENT. 2. /. [tourment, French.] 
1. Any thing that gives pain. 
They brought unto him all fick people that were taken with 
divers difeafes and t:rments, and he héaled theri.’ Alat. 
2. Pain; miey anguifh. 
4. Penal anguifh; torture. 
Wo prifoners there, infore’d by torments, cry ; 
But fearlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys’s Pataph. 
Wot fharp revenge, not hell itfelf can find ; 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. 
To/RMENTOR. 2. /. [from torznent.] 
x. One who torments ; one who gives pain. 
He called to me for fuccour, defiring me at leaft to kill 
him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. Sidney. 
` Let his. tormentor confcience find him out. Milton. 
The commandments of God being conformable to the 
diftates of right reafon, man’s judgment condemns him when 
he violates any of them; and fothe finner becomes his own 
tormentor. South's Sermons. 
2. One who infliéts penal tortures. 
No prifoners there, enforc’d by torments, cry, 
But fearlefs by:their old tormentors'lic. Sandys on Job. 
Hadft thou full pow’r to kill, 
Or meafure out his torments by thy will; 
Yer, what could ft thou, tormentor, hope to gain, 
‘Thy lofs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 
‘The ancient martyrs paffed through fuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their torznepntors. A ldifon. 
TORMENTIL. 1./. [tormencille, Fr. tormentida, Lat.] Septfoil. 
A plant. 
The root has been ufed for tanning of leather, and account- 
ed the beft aftringentin the whole vegetable kingdom. AMZiller. 
Refrefh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata of balm, 
buglofs, with the powder of the roots of tormentil. JT# ifeman. 
Torn, part. pafi. of tear. 
Ye fhall not eat any flefh thatis form of beafts. Exod. xxii. 
TorNaA’po. 2. f- [to: nado, Spanifh.] A hurricane 5; a whirl- 
wind. 
Nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 
And bold fornado’s blufter in the fky. - Garth. 
TORPEDO. n. f. krat A fifh which while alive, if touched 
even with a long ftick, benumbs the hand that fo touches it, 
but when dead is eaten fafely. 
. To’RePentT. adj. [tprpeus, Latin.] Benumbed; ftruck motion- 
lefs ; not active y incapable of motion. 
A compreheffive expedient to affift the frail’ and forpent 
memory throv¢h fo multifarious an employment. velyn. 
To’rreip. adj. [torpidus, Latin.] Numbed; motionlefs; flug- 
gifh ; not ative. 
Without heat all things would be terpid aad without mo- 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 
The fun awakes the #orfid fap. Lhom/fon. 
To’rprpness. 2. f: [from trpid.] The ftate of being torpid. 
Though the obje& about which it is exercifed be poor, 


Mat. viii. 


Milton. 


Dryd: 


little, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exer- 


cife of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from reft and 
torpidne/s, it enlargeth and habituates it for a due improve- 
ment-even about nobler objects. Hale's Origin of Adankind. 
TorRpirupe. 2. { [from tforpid.] State of being motionlefs ; 
numbnefs ; fluggifhnefs. ' 

Some, in their moft perfec ftate, fubfift in a kind of zor- 
pitude or fleeping ftate. Derham. 

TO'RPOR. n. f [Latin.] Dulnefs ; numbnefs ; inability to 
move ; dulnefs of fenfation. 

Motion difcuffes the forpor of folid bodies, which, befide 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to moveat all. Bacon. 

ToRREFA‘’cTION. 7#. f> [ torrefaéficn, Fr. torrefacio, Latin. ] 
‘The a& of drying by the fire. ` 

When torrified valohur makes bodies black, why does for- 
refaétion make fulphur itfelf black.. = Boyle on Colours. 

If it bave not a fufficient -infolation it looketh pale; if it 
be funned too long it fuffereth torr efuction. Brown. 

To TORREFY. v.a. [tsrrifier,, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] To dry 
by the fire. 

In the fulphur of bodies rorrified confift the principles of 
inflammability. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The Africans are more peculiarly fcorched and forrefied 
from the fun by addition of drynefs from the foil. Brown. 

Divers learned men a2fGign, for the caufe of blacknefs, the 
footy Ream of aduft, or forrefied fulphur. Boyle on Colours. 

Torrified fulphur makes bodies black; I defire to know 
why torrefa€tion makes fulphur itfelf black ? Boyle. 

Another clifter is compofed of two heminz of white wince, 


5 


half .a hemina of honey, 
drant. 
TORRENT., 1. f. [torrent, Fr. torrens, Lat.] 
I. A fudden ftream raifed by fummer fhowers. 
The near in blood, 
Forfake me like the torrent of a flood. 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Difguife the marfhal's plain difgrace ; 

o torrents {well the low Mohayne, 

The world will fay he durft not pafs. 

2. A violent and rapid ftream; tumultuous current. 

Wot far from Caucafus are certain fteep falling forrents, 
which wafh down many grains of gold, as in many other 
parts of the world; and the people there inhabiting ufe to 
fet many fleeces of wool in thefe defcents of waters, .n which 
the grains of gold remain, and the water paffeth through, 
which Strabo witnefieth to be true. Ratligh. 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty’and confcience, 
oppofed that tsrren: which did overwhelm them, fhould not lofe 
the recompence due to their virtue. i l Clarendotts 

When fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay, 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 

Undams his wat’ry ftores, huge torrents flow, 


fEgyptian nire forrefied a qua- 
Arbuthnot: 


Sandys on Job. | 


Prior. 


‘Temp’ring the thiríty fever of the field. Dryden 
Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 
Stemm’d the wild terrent of a barb’rous age. Pope: 


To’rRRENT. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling in arapid ftream. 
Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
To’rrip. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
x. Parched ; dried with heat. | 
Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs 3; the one 
concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes 5 
the other with a coldnefs, when the parts are confumed 
through extin&tion of their native heat. Harvey on Confump. 
2. Burning; violently hot. | 
his with t:rrid heat, 
And vapours asthe Lybian air aduft, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Adiltom 
3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 
tropicks, 


ATiltore 


Columbus firft 


Found a temp’rate in a torrid zone ; 


The fev’rifh air fann’d by a cooling breeze. Dryden. 
_ “Thofe who amidft the torrid regions live, 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily fhow’rs rejoice the thirfty earth, 

And blefs the flow’ry buds fucceeding birth. Prior. 


TO RSEL. n. f: [torfe, Fr-] Any thing in a tw ft-4"form. 
When you lay any timber or brickwork, as torje/s for 
mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in 
loam. Moron’s Afechan. Exercifes. 
To’rsion. 2. f: [forfio;Lat.] The act of turning or twifting. 
Tort. 2. f- [tort, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] Miichief; injury 5 
calamity. Obfolete. 
‘Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 
‘That fent to heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy and happy victory 
Againift him that had been long oppreft with fz77, 
And faft imprifoned in fieged fort. 
He dreadlefs bad them come to court, 
Forno wild beatts fhould do them any fort. 
Your difobedience and ill managing 
@f aétions, loft for want of due fupport, 
Refer I juftly to a further fpring, 

‘ Spring of fedition, ftrife, oppreffion, sort. 
To’rTiLe. adj. (tortilis, Lat.) Twifted; wreathed. 
TOo'RTION., n. /- [from tortus, Latin.] Torment ; pain. 

in ufe. 
All purgers havea raw fpirit or wind, which is the princi- 
pal caufe òf tortion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon: 
To’ratrirous. adj. [from zert.] Injurious; doing wrong. Spen/. 
TortTiver. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twifted; wreathed. : 
Knots py the conflux of meeting fap, 
Infeĉt the found pine, and divert his grain 
Yertive and errant from his courfe of growth. 
To’rtTorse. nm. f- [tortue, French. ] 
I. An animal covered with a hard fhell: there are:tortoifes 
both of land and water. 
In his needy fhop a fortos/e hung, . 
> An aligator ftuft. Shake/peares 
A living tertoife being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make ufe of its paws forthe returning of itfelf, becaufe 
they could ony bend towards the belly, it could help itfelf 
only by its neck and head; fometimes one fide, fometimes 
another, by pufhing againft the ground, to rock itfelf as ina 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the ground mi: uc 
permit it to roll its fhell. Ray on the Creaticn. 
2. A form into which the ancient foldiers ufed to throw thar 
troops, by bending down and .holding their” bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt them. e 
e:r 


Spenfer- 
Ss penfe era 


Fairfax. 
Not 


Shake/p. 


TO S 


"Theirs targetsin a tortoifz caft, the foes 

Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe. Dryden. 
TORTUO'SITY. 2. f. | from tortuous.) Wreath 5 flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot clofe unto the 

body of the infant, from whence enfueth that fortuofity, Or 

complicated nodofity called the navel. Brown’s Eagar Err. 


To’r1uous. adj. (tortueux, Fr. from tortus/us, tortis, at. ] 
1. DTwifted ; wreathed ; winding. ọ 
So vary’d he, and of his sorfu:us train 
Ad4iitin. 


Curl’d many a wanton wreath. 
Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through fo long 
and fortuous a pipe of lead. Beyie. 
2. Mifchievous. f í hus I explain it, on fuppofition that it is 
derived from fert, wrong; but it may mean crooked > as we 
fay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppofite to right. “This in fome copies is fortious, 
and therefore from tort. ] 
Ne ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Spen/fer. 
To’rTuRE. 2. f. [forturr, Fr. tortura, Lat. ] 
1. Torments judicially infli€&ted ; pain by which guilt is punifh- 
ed, or confeffion extorted. 
Heccate 
Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes, 
And taught the for tures of th’ avenging gods. 
2. Pain; anguifh; pang- 
Better be with the dead, 
‘Than on the ¢erture of the mind to lie 
In reftlefs extafy. 
Ghaftly fpafm or racking torture. 
To TORTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To punifh with tortures. 
Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman, 
He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture. 
‘The fcourge inexorable and the torturing hour. 
2. To vex; to excruciate ; to torment. 
Still mut I cherifh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to ferture, and to pleafe my foul. 
3. To keep on the ftretch. 
The bow fortureth the ftring continually, 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 


Dryden. 


Shake, 


care. 
lion. 


Shakefp. 
Milton. 


Addifon- 
and thereby 


Bacon. 


To'RTURER. n.f. [from torture.] He who tortures; tormenter. 


I play the sorturer by fmall and fmall, 
To lengthen out the worft that muft be fpoken. ‘Shake/p. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his torturers, 
the more to difgrace his face, they fhaved him, and wafhed 
him with cold -water; the king faid, well, yet I will have 
warm water, and fo fhed abundance of tears. 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againft the torturer. Ailton. 
To'reviry. 2./. [torvitas, Lat.]:Sournefs ; feverity of counte- 
nance. 
To’rvous. adj. [torvus, Lat.] Sour of afpedt; ftern 5 fevere 
of countenance. ~ 
That rorvoxs four look produced by anger, and that gay 
and pleafing countenance accompanying love. Derham. 
To’ry. 2. /. [A cant term, derived, T fuppofe, from an Irifíh_ 
word fignif)ing a favage.] One who adheres to the antient 
conffitution of the ftate, and the apoftolical hierarchy of the 
church of England, oppofed to a whig. 
The knight-is more a tory in the country than the town, 
_becaufe it more advances his intereft. Addifon. 
To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join, 


whigs, ‘ores. Swift. 
To Tose. v. n. [OF the fame original with teize-] To comb 
wool. 


To Toss. v. a. [tafin, Dutch; tafer, French, to accumu- 
| Jate; Minfhew. @zacat, to dance; Meric Cafaubon. Tefen, 
German, to make a noife; Skinner: perhaps from tə us, a 
word ufed by thofe who would have any thing thrown to 
them. ] 
1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 
With this fhe feem’d to play, and as in fport, 
Tof’ d to her love in prefence of the court. Dryden. 
A fhepberd diverted himfelf with tefing up eggs and catch- 


ing them again. Addifon, 
2. To throw with violence. 
Back do Ï zoj: thefe treafons to thy head. Shake/peare. 


Vulcano’s difcharge forth with the fire not only metallick 
and mineral matter, but huge ftones, #ffimg them up to a very 
reat height in the air. codward. 
3- To lift with a fudden and violent motion. 
Behold how they ¢e/s their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perfian abodes. 
I call’d to ftop him, but in vain: 
He żg/} hisarm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ftay. 
So talk too idle bussig things ; 
Tojs up their heads, and itretch’ their wings. 
4. To agitate; to put into violėnt motion. 
J] he getting of treafures by a lying tongue is a vanity tof/fed 
to and fro. Prov. xxi. 6. 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Pricr. 


Bacon., 


"To TALtLy. adv. [from total.] Wholly 5 


TO T 


Things will have their frft or fecond agitation ; if they 
be not fof~d upon the arguments of countel, they will be 
toffed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of inconftancy 
doing and undoing. Baoa. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers ¢c/?, 

And flutter’d into rags. Afilton. 

I have made feveral voyages upon the fea, often hen toffed 
in orms. Addijon. 

5. To make reftlefs;, to difquiet. 
She did love the knight of -the red crofs, 
For whofe dear fake fo many troubles her did 42/3. Spen/fer. 
. Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now fof and turbulent. 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 

That fcholar fhould come to a better knowledge in the 

Latin tongue than moft do, that fpend four years in soyig all 


Alilton. 


the rules of grammar in common {chools. Afchan. 
To Toss. v. 7. 
Iı. Te fling; to winch ; to be in violent commotion. 
Dire was the tofimg / deep the groans! defpair 
Tended the fick, bufieft fiom couch to couch. Milton. 


Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak in bed, continually ro/j:ıng and tumbling from one 
fide to another. and totally deprived of her reft. Ha: vey. 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets and enrages 
our pain. TillotfJon. 

And thou, my fire, not deftin’d by thy birth, 

To turn to duft and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou 7/5 and rave, and long to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality. 

2. To be toffed. 
- | Your mind is tofing on the fea, 
‘There where your argofies 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakefpeare. 
3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and wager ọn 
what fide it fhall fall. 
Pd try if any pleafure could be found, 

In tofing up for twenty thoufand pound. 

Toss. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
I1. The act of tofiing. 

The difcus that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s is perfeétly round; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faftened to it, to add force to the Ar 

ddi, Pte 


Addifon. 


` Bramp/ften. 


2. An affe&ted manner of raifing the head. 
His various modes from various fathers follow ; 

One taught the #e/s, and one the new French wallow : 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’d. Dryden. 

There is hardly a polite fentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not require fome fuitable #e/s of the head. Swift. 

To’ssexr. a. f: See TASSEL. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece 
of packthread to make a jseffel, by which you may conve- 
niently lift the bag when full. ortimer. 

To’sser. 2. f. [from tofs.] One who throws; one who flings 
and writhes. } 
To'sspot. n.f. [tof/s and pot.] A toper and drunkard. 
Tost. preterite and part. pafi. of z/s. 
Ina troubled fea of paffion 7#oe/. 
To rar. adj. [totus, Lat. total, Fr] 
1. Whole; complete; full. 
They fet and rife ; 

Left rbtal darknefs fhould by night regain 

Her old poffefion, and extingutth life. 

If all the pains that, for thy Britain’s fake, 

My paft has took, or future life may take, 

Be grateful to my queen ; permit my pray’r, 

And with this gift reward my fofal care. 

2. Whole; not divided. 
Either to undergo 
Myfelf the tsta/ crime ; or to accufe 
My other-felf, the partner of my life. Milicn. 
TOTALITY. 2. f- [totalz:é, Fr.] Complete fum ; whole quan- 
tity. 


i. Tt Ora 


Afilton. 


Prior. 


fully ; completely. 
The found interpreters expound this image of God, of na- 
tural reafon ; which, if it be totally or mofily defaced, the 
right of government doth ceafe. Bacin. 
Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along with 
us into the next, where it will be perfected: but faith and 
hope fhall then /ofe//y fail; the one being changed into fight, 
the other into enjoyment. - Attertury s Sermons- 
T O THER, contracted for the other. 
Te TorTTER. V. 7n. [tateren, to ftagger, Dutch.] To fhake 
fo as to threaten a fall. 
W hat news, in this our fot?’ring ftate ? 
—Tt is a reeling world indeed, my lord ; 


And I believe will never fiand upright. Shakefpeare. 


As a bowing wall fhall ye be, and as a fottering fence. P/al- 

‘the foes already have poffefs’d the wall, ’ 
Vrey nods from high, and soffers to her fall. Dryden. 
TOo'TTERY. 


L O U 


/eTERY. 27 adj. [from fotter.] Shaking; uníteady 5; dizzy. 
ES Pact l Kekthec of thofe words is ufed. ` á á 
Siker thy head very foftie is, 
So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amiffe. Spen/fer. 
Ib Toucn. v. a. [toucher, Fr. tetfen, Dutch.) 
x. To reach with any thing, fo as that there be no fpace be- 
tween the thing reached and the thing brought to it. 
He fo light was at legerdemain, 
‘That what he touch’d came not to light again. Spenfer. 
Ye fhall not eat nor touch it left ye die. emesis. 
He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken when -it 


toucheth the fire. Judges. 
2. To cometo; to attain. - 
He that is begotten of God keepeth himfelf, and that 


wicked one foucheth him not. 1 Jobn 
‘Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day; 
‘The god vindictive doom’d them never mores 
Ah men unblefs’d ! to touch that natal fhore. 
3. To try as gold with a-ftone. 
When I have fuit, 
Wherein I mean to fexch your love indeed, 
It fhall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 

4. To affect; to relate to. 

In ancient times was publickly read firft the fcripture, as, 
tiamely, fomething out of the books of the prophets of God; 
fome things out of the apoftles writings ; and, laftly, out of 
the holy evangelifts fome things which touched the perfon of 


Pope. 


Shake/p. 


our Lord Jefus Chrift. Ftooker. 
The quarrel foucheth none but us alone 5 
Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. ` Shake/p. 
= What of fweet 
Hath fouch’d my fenfe, flat feems to this. Afilton. 
5. To move; to ftrike mentally; to melt. ` 
I was fenfibly touched with that kind impreffion. Congreve. 
‘The tender fire was touch’d with what he faid, i 
And flung the blaze of glorits from his head, 
And bid the youth advance. Addifon. 


6. To delineate or mark out. 
Nature affords at leaft a 


limm’ring light + 
The lines, though touch’d 


ut faintly, are drawn right. 
Pope: 
7. To cenfure; to animadvert upon. 

Do@or Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them 
for their living fo near, that they went near to touch him for 
his life. 2 Ffayward. 

8. To infe& 5; to feize flightly. 

Peftilent difeafes are bred in the Summer, otherwife thofe 

touched are in moft danger in the Winter. Bacon. 
9- Tobite; towear; to have an effect on. 

Its face muft be very flat and fmooth, and fo hard, that a 

file will not souch it, as fmiths fay, when a file will not eat, 


or race it. Moxon. 
xo. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. : 
i They touch’d their golden harps, and prais’d. Ailton. 
One dip the pencil, and one teuch the lyre. Pope. 
az. Io influence by impulfe; to impel forcibly. 
No decree of mine, 
To touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free will. i Ailton. 
xz. Totreat of perfunétorily.~ 
This thy laft reafoning words fouch’d only. Adi lton. 


13. To TOUCH wp. 
or little emendations. ei 
What he faw was only her natural countenance fouched up 
with the ufual improvements of an aged coquette. Addifon. 
to Touch. v. 2. 
x. To.be ina ftate of junction fo that no fpace is between 
them. 
2. To faften on ; to take cffeét on. 
Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that 


will not touch upon filver. Bacon. 
3. To ToucH at. To come to without ftay. 
; The next day we touched at Sidon. és. 
Oh fail not to touch at Peru; . 
With gold there ourvefiel we’ll ftore. Cowley. 


Civil law and hiftory are ftudics which a gentleman fhould 
not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon. Locke. 
A fifhmonger lately touched at Hammerf{mith. Spectator. 
4. To Toucn om. To mention gp om 

“The fhewing by what fteps knowledge comes into our 
minds, it may fuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 
It is an ufe no-body'has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries 
have touched upon it they immediately quitted it. Addifon. 

5. To Toucn on or upon. To go fora very fhort time. 


He touched upon the Moluccoes, Abbot. 
Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 

Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coaft, 

Propitious Neptune fteer’d their courfe by night. Dryden, 


I made a little voyage round the lake, and ftenched on the 
feveral towns that lic on its coafts. Addifen, 
N° CXLIX. 


6. Zo Touch ox or upon. 


"TovecH. z. 


To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes,- 


A O U: 


‘To mention flightly. 

It is impoffible to make obfervations in art or {ciencé which 
have not been touched upon by others. Addifon. 
- [from the noun.] 

x. Reach of any thing fo that there is no fpace between the 
things reaching and reached, 
2. Ihe fenfe of feeling. 
O dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
Td fay, I had eyes again. Shake/p: 
The fpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are fo hot in 
opération, are to the firft rzuch cold. ACOM. 
By touch the firft pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiftand dry ; 
By .touch, hard, foft; rough, fmooth, we do difcern 5 


By touch, {weet pleafure, and fharp pain we try. Davies. 
The fpiders touch how exquifitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 


‘The fifth fenfe is tozch, a fenfe over the whole body. Locké. 
3- The act of touching- 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of íhrug- 
ging come over her body, like the twinkling of the faireít 
a. the fixed ftars. i Sidney. 

he time was once when thou unurg’d wov’d’ft vow, 

That never touch was welcome to thy hand 

Unlefs I touch’d. f 

With one virtuous touch 
‘Th’ archchemick fun produces precious things. 
4. Examination as by a ftone. 
‘To-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 

Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 

Mutt bide the rouch. 

Ah Buckingham, now dol ply the touch; 

‘To try if thou be current gold indeed. 

Albeit fome cf thefe articles were merely devifed, yet the 
duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the fouch, fubfcribed 
‘that he did acknowledge his offences. Ftayward. 

5- Teft; that by which any thing is examined. 

The law-makers rather refpecéted their own benefit than 

uity, the true #owch of all laws. CarceWe 
6. Proof; tried qualities. 

Come my fweet wife, my deareft mothér, and 

My friends of noble touch / when I am forth, 

Bid me farewel, and fmile. - Shakefp: 
7. [Louche, Fr.] Single aĉt of a pencil upon the picture. 

Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shake/p- 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 
has see a relation given him, without the nice touches which 
make the graces of the picture. Dryden. 

Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your defign. Dryden. 

8. Feature; lincament. | 
Thus Rofalind of many parts 

By heav’nly fynod was devis’d ; 

_ Of many faces, eyes and hearts; 

To have the touches deareft priz’d. 

A fon was copy’d from his voice fo much, 
‘The very fame in ev’ry little touch. 
9- Act of the hand upon a mufical inftrument. 
Here let the founds of mufick 

Creep in our ears; foft ftilnefs and the night 

Become the touches of {weet harmony. 
10. Power of exciting the affections. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. 

Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage, 
With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. 
Something of paffion or affection. 
He which without our nature could not on earth fuffer for 
the world, doth now alfo, by means thereof, both makeiinter- 
ceffion to God for finners, and exercife dominion over ali men, 


Shake/p. 
Aiiltot. 


Shakefpé 
Shake/p- 


Shake/p. 
Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p- 


Alton. 
XI. 


with a true, natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Fiooker. 
He loves us not: 
He wants the natural foxch. Shakefp. 


12. Particular relation ; fenfible relation. 

Speech of rouch towards others fhould be {fparingly ufed ; 
for difcourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon. 

13- [Zouche, Fr.] A ftroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets fometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. Addifon. 

Another fmart fouch of the author we meet with in the 
fifth page, where, without any preparation, he breaks out 


all ona fudden into avein of poetry. Addifin. 
‘Though its error may be fuch, 
As Knags and burgefs cannot hit 
Tt yet may feel the nicer touch 

OF W icherley’s or Congreve’s wit. Prior. 


26 R He 
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He gave the little wealth he had 
‘To build a houfe for fools and mad 5 
To fhew by one fatyrick touch, 

No nation wanted it fo much. 

Animadverfion ; cenfure. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 
King Charles. 


Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 


Swift. 
I4- 


What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam, fevere. Afilton. 
15. Exa&t performance of agreement. 
Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. Tuffer. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ft much, 
But art not able to keep teuch. udibras. 
I keep touch both with my promife to Philopolis, soe MeS 
ore. 


my own ufual frugality. in thefe kind of collations. 
He was not to expect that fo perfidious a creature fhould 


keep touch with him. L? Eftrange. 
16. A {mall quantity intermingled. 
Madam, I have a touch-of your condition, 
‘That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shake/peare. 


This coming ftill nearer to an afpiration, a touch of it 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun- 
ciation of the Weltfh and Irifh. Holder. 

137- A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your mafter knows their difpofition very well ; 

a fmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 
18. A cant word for a flight eflay. 
Print my preface in fuch a form as, in the bookfellers 
phrafe, will make a fixpenny touch. Swift. 
To’ucHaBLe. adj. [from teuch.] that may be 
touched. 
To’ucH-HOLE. n. f. [touch and bole.] Thehole through which 
the fire is conveyed tothe powder in the gun. 

In apiece of ordnance, if you fpeak in the touch-hele, and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is 
far better heard than in the open air. Bacon. 

To’ucuiness. 2. f. [from touching.) _Peevifhnefs ; irafcibility. 

My friends refented it as a motion not guided -with fuch 

difcretion as the fouchine/s of thafe times required. K. Char/es. 
To’ucuHinc. prep. [This word is originally a participle of 
touch.] With refpect, regard, -or relation to. 

Touching things which belong to difcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 


‘Tangible ; 


in the apoftles times it did. * Hooker. 
Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge 5 
But we our kingdom’s fafety muft fo tender, 
Whofe ruin you three fought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Shake/peare. 


The heavens and the earth remained in the fame ftate in 
which they were created, as touching their fubftance, though 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in re- 


ijpect of beauty. Raleigh. 
Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitted thereof. 
Ffayward. 


_ Socrates chofe rather to dic than renounce or conceal his 
judgment touching the unity of the Godhead. South. 
To’ucHING. adj. [from touchy Pathetick ; affecting ; moving- 
TOo'UCHINGLY. adu. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; in 
a pathetick manner. 
This laft fable fhows how žouchinzły the poet argues in 
love affairs. ` Garth. 
TOouUcCHMENOT. n. f> An herb. Ainf. 
TOUCHSTONE. 1. f. [touch and fone; pierre de touche, Er) 
1: Stone by which metals are examined. 
- Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the touchfione, 
and men with gold. Bacon. 
If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch- 
Jione faulty, and the ftandard uncertain. Collier. 
2. Any teft or criterion. 
Is not this their rule of fuch fufficiency, that we fhould ufe 


it as a touchflone to try the orders of the church ? Flooker. 
. The work, the toucbfione of the nature, is 5 
And by their operations things are known. Davies. 
Money ferves for the touchflone of common honefty. D Ef. 


Time is the fureft judge of truth: I am not vain enough 
to think I have left no faults in this, which that touch/fone 
will not difcover. | Dryden. 

'Yo’ucuwoopn. n. f. [touch and wo:d.} Rotten wood ufed to 
catch the fire ftruck from the flint. 

A race of refolute ftout trees they are, fo abounding, with 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become 
touchwood. Flowe!/. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
beft ; fpunk, or touchwoed prepared might take it rufiec. Br. 

Tofucny. adj. [from touch.]  Pecvifh; irritable; irafcible 5 
apt totake fire. A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat fo nice a 
fubjeét with proportionable caution. Col.ier. 

ou are fo touchy, and take things fo hotly, I am fure there 
muít be fome miftake in this. Anı buthnet. 


TOUGH. adj. (toh, Saxon.] 
1. Yielding without fraéture ; not brittle. 
Of bodies fome are fragile, and fome are teugh, and not 
fragile. f Bacon. 
2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. 
The bow he drew, 
And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. 
Fate with nature’s law would ftrive, 
To thew plain-dealing once an age may thrive ; 
And when fo touzh a frame fhe could not bend, 
Exceeded her commifiion to befriend. 
3. Not eafily injured or broken. 
O fides you are too tough / 
Will you yet hold ? 
A body made of brafs the crone demands 
For her lov’d nurfling, ftrung with nerves of wire, 
Tough to the laft, and with no toil to tire. Dryden. 
4. Vifcous; clammy; ropy- 
Fo To’uGHen. vw. n. [from teugh.] “To grow tough. 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, 
toughen, elfe they will break to powder. 
T o’UGHNESs. n. /. [from tough. ] 
x. Not brittlenefs ; flexibility. 
To make an induration with Seng bs and lefs fragility 
decoét bodies in water for three days ; but they muft be fach 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


give and 
Alortimer. 


into which the water will not enter. Bacon. 
A well-temper’d fword is bent at will, 
But keeps the native touzhne/s of the fteel. Dryden: 


2. Vifcofity ; tenacity ; clamminefs 5 glutinoufnefs. 
In the firft ftage the vifcofity or teughne/s of the fluids fhould 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot. 
3. Firmnefs againft injury. 
I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdur- 
able roughne/s. Shake/pear e. 
TOUPET. n. f: (Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock of hair. 
Remember fecond-hand foupees and repaired rufHes. Swift. 
TOUR. z. f- [tour, French] 
x. Ramble; roving journey. 
I made the four of all the king’s palaces. Addi fon. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the four of the whole fyftem 
of the fun. ; Arbuthnot. 
2. Turn; revolution. In both thefe fenfes it is rather French 
than Englifh. 
_ Firft Ptolemy his fcheme cceleftial wrought, 
And of machines a wild provifion brought 5 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 
In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 
‘To folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 
3. In Milton it is probably tow’r; foar; elevation. 
The bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tezr, 


Blackmore 


Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. AAsiston, 
T o’URNAMENT. 
CF ahora ares ap n.f. [tournamentum, low Lat. ] 
xr. Tilt; juft; military fport; mock encounter. 
They might under the pretence 
Of tilts and f-urr-aments, 
Provide them horfe and armour for:‘dcfence- Daniel. 


For jufts, tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them are 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 
Whence came all thofe juits, tiltings, and tournaments, fo 


much in ufe in thefe parts. Temple. 
Heliv’d with all the pomp he cou’d devife, 
At tilts and tournam.nts obtain’d the prize, 
But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. 
The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourmeys at the feaft were feen. Dryden: 


2. Milton ufes it fimply for encounter; fhock of battle. 
With cruel tournament the fquadrons join ! 
Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcafles, and arms, th’ infanguin’d field. Milton. 
Jo To’urneEY. v. 2. [fromthe noun.] ‘Totiltin the lifts. 
An celfin borne of noble ftate, 
Well could he tcurney, and in lifts debate. Spenfer. 
TOURNIQUET. n. f: [French.] A bandage ufed in amputa- 
tions, flraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 
If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the fourn`guet, 
and the effufion of blood will direct you to it. arp» 
To Touse. v. a. [probably of the fame original with taw, 
tetze, tofe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag: whence 
toufer or towzer, the mame of a maltiff. 
As a bear whom angry curs have touz’d, 
Having off fhak’d them and efcap’d their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withftands 
Treads down and overthrows. Spen/fer. 
Take him hence ; to th’ rack with him: we'll fowze you 


Joint by joint, but we will know his purpọfe. Shake/peare. 
To tewze fuch things as flutter 
To honeft Bouncc is bread and butter. Swi/?. 


Tow. n. f: [cops Saxen.] Flax or hemp dcaten and combed 
into a filamentous fubftance. on 
ow 
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Fow twifted round the handle of an inftrumént makes it 
eafier to be held. Sharp. 
Jo Tow. uU. a. [zeon, teohan; Saxon, to lead; froghen, old 
Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particularly through the water. 
‘Thou knew’ tt too well 
My heart was‘to thy rudder ty’d by th’ ftring, 


And thou fhould’ft row me after. ` Shake/peare. 


The feamen towed, and I fhoved, till we arrived. Swift. 
a eae: t prep. [zopanb; Saxon.] 
x. In a direction to. 
He fet his face toward the wildernefs. Numbers. 
T he currents drive, 
Jow'rds the retreating fea, their furious tide. Milton. 


2. Near to: as, the danger now comes towards him. 
3- With refpect to; touching ; regarding. 
We brought them to as great peace between themfelves, 
as love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney. 
Repent you not, 
As that the fin hath brought you tothis fhame, 
Which forrow’s always tow’rds ourfelves, not heav’n? 


Shakefpeare. ° 


_ His heart relented towards her. Adilton. 

By our law, no good is to be Ieft undone towards all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South. 

4. With tendency to. 

This was the firt alarm England received towards any 
trouble, after it had enjoyed for fo many years the moft un- 
interrupted profperity. Clarendon, 

5. Nearly ; lictle lefs than. 

Iam toward: nine years older fince I left you. Swift. 
TowA’RD. aduv. [It is doubtful whether in this ufe the word 
Fowa’RDSs. be adverb or adjective.] Near; at hand; ina 
{tate of preparation. 

What might be teward that this fweaty hafte 


Doth make the night joint Jabourer with the day. Shake/p. 
"Tow AaA’KD. adj. Ready to do or learn; not froward. 
To'wARDLINESS. ». /. [from fowardly.] Docility; compli- 


ance ; readinefs to do or to learn. 

The beauty and tewardline/s of thefe children moved her 

brethren to envy. Raleigh. 
To wWarRDLy. ad. [from toward.] Ready todo or learn; do- 
cile; compliant with duty. . 

Some young toward/y noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 

fent as affiftants or attendants. Bacon. 
To’waARDNEss. z. f. [from toward.] Docility. 

Parents will not throw away the totvardncfs of a child, 
and the expence of education upon a profeffion, the labour of 
which is encreafed, and the rewards are vanifhed. South. 

Tower. n. f- [ecuaille, French; toueglio, Italian.] <A cloath 
on which the hands are wiped. 


His arm muft be kept up witha napkin or towel. Wifeman. 
Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply, 
And having wafh’d, with filken towe/s dry. Dryden. 


‘To'weErR. 2. f. [cons 
Latin.) 
x. A high building; a building raifed above the main cdifice. 
Let us build us a city and a tower, whoie top may reach 


Saxon; four, Fr. torre, Italian; furris, 


unto heaven. Genesis. 
2. A fortrefS; a citadel. 
3- A high head-drefs. 
Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwigs. Fdudibras. 
4. Hight fight; elevation. . 
To To’wer. v. a. To foar; to fly or rife high. 
On th’ other fide an high rock tow’rd ftill. Spen/fer. 
No marvel 
My lord proteétor’s hawks do tower fo well. Shatefp. 
Circular bafe of rifing folds that tower’d 
Fold above fold a furging maze. Ailton. 
Tow’ ring his height, and ample was his breat. Dryden. 


‘The crooked plough, the fhare, the tow’ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unweildy weight 5 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden. 
All thofe fublime thoughts which fower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife, not onc jot 
beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered for 
the contemplation of the mind. . Locke. 
To wER-MUSTARD. 4. f. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. 
The flower of the tower-muffard confifts of four leaves, 
expanding tn form of a crofs, out of whofe empalcment rifes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a long, {mooth pod, 
growing for the moft part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many fmooth feeds. Afiller. 
To'WERED. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or defended by towers. 
Might fhe the wife Latona be, 
Or the tow’red Cybele. Milton. 
To'wErRy. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or guarded with towers. 
Here naked rocks, and empty wattes were fcen, 


‘There tow’ ry cities and the foreits green. Pope. 
Rife, crown’d with lights, imperial Salem, rife ! 
Exalt thy tew'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! Pepe. 
8 
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With his tow’ry grandeur fwell their ftate. Thomfor. 
saru n. f: [cun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from zinan, Saxon, 
ut. 

I. Any walled colleétion of houfes. 
She let them down by a cord; for her houfe was upon the 
town wall. Tof- iis 15- 
2. Any collećtion of houfes larger than a village. 
Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue : but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the tzw»: 
crier had {poke the lines. Shake/peare. 
Into whatfoever city or town ye enter, enquire who in it is 


bad i and there abide ? Afatthex:. 

efore him wns and rural works betwcen. AZilton. 
My friend this infult fees, 

And flies from towns to woods. Broons. 


3. In England, any number of houfes to which belongs a re- 
gular market, and which is not a city or fee of a bifhop. 
4. The court end of London. 
A virgin whom her mother’s care 


Drags from the town to wholefome country air. Pope. 
5. The people who live in the capital. 
He all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the tow. Pope. 


6. It is ufed by the inhabitants of every town or city: as we 
fay, a mew fumily is come te town. 
There is fome new drefs or new diverfion juft come to 
town. Law. 
TOWNCLERK. n. f. [town and clerk.] An officer who manages 
the publick bufinefs of a place. 
The townclerk appeafed the people. ATs. 
TowNHO'USE. 7z. /. [town and hboufe.] The hail where publick 
bufinefs is tranfacted. 
A townhoufe built at one end will front the church that 
ftands at the other. Addifon. 
To’wnsnip. 2. /. [town and forp.] The corporation of a town ; 
the diftrict belonging to a town. 
I am but a poor petitioner of our whole tewnfhip. Shatefp- 
‘They had built houfes, planted gardens, ere€ted sou - fips, 


and made provifion for their potterity. Raleigh. 
TOwnsMan. z. f. [fownand man. ]} 
I. An inhabitant of a place. 
Here come the townf/men on procefiion, 
Before your highnefs to prefent the man. Shake/l* eare. 


In the time of king Henry the fixth, in a fight between 
the earls of Ormond and Defmond, almoft all the town,men 
of Kilkenny were flain. Davics. 

They marched to Newcaftle, which being defended only 
by the towxz/men, was given up to them. CYare..don. 

I left him at the gate firm to your intereft, 

T?’ admit the town/men at their firft appearance. 

2. One of the fame town. 
i Sle Tea n. f- (town and talk.] Common prattle of a 
place. : 

If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it fhall be sowntalie 

L Hflrange. 
TOXICAL. adj. [toxicum, Lat.] Poifonous; containing poifon. 
Toy. n. f: [toyen, tooghen, to drefs with many ornaments, 
Dutch. ] 
x. A pretty commodity; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. Sid. 

They exchange for knivcs, glaffes, and fuch foys, great 


Dr "yer. 


abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 
Becaufe of old 
Thou thyfelf doatd’{ton womankind, admiring 
Their fhape, their colour, and attractive grace : 
None are, thou think’f{t, but taken with fuch toys., AZilron. 


© virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 
That men fhould leave thee for that ty a woman. Dryden, 
2. A plaything; a bauble. 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy, 
Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own fwecet boy. 
Sper/cer. 
What a profufion of wealth laid out in coaches, arap 


tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addifon. 
In Delia’s hand this foy is fatal found, 
Wor could that fabled dart more furely wound. Pope. 
3- Matter of no importance. 
"Tis a cockle or a walnut fhell, 
A knack, a foy, a trick, a baby’s cap.. Shake/peare. 


4. Folly; trifling pra€tice; filly opinion. i 
The things which fo ong experience of all ages hath con- 
firmed and made profitable, let us not prefume to condemn as 


follies and foys, becaufe we fometime know not the caufe and 


reafon of them. ; FIooker. 
5. Play; fport; amorous dalliance. 
Ye fons of Venus, play your fports at will ; 
For greedy pleafure, carelefs of your toys, 
Thinks more upon her paradife of joys. Spencer. 
So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent. Milton. 


6. Odd 
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6. Odd ftory ; filly tale. 
I never may believe 
‘Thefe antick fables, nor thefe fairy toys. 
7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy. 
Shall that which hath always received this conftruction, be 


Shake/peare. 


now difguifed with a tey of novelty. Fiooker. 
The very place puts toys of defperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
‘That looks fo many fathoms to the fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Shakefpeare. 


Jo Tox. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle; to dally amour- 
oufly ; to play. 
‘To’yisH. adj. [from toy.] ti ee wanton. 
‘To’ visHNEss. mf. [from foyt/b.]} ugacity ; wantonnefs. 
Your fociety will difcredit that toyi/bne/s of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices 
of frothy imagination. Glanville. 
To’ysuopr. 2. f. [toy and foep.] A fhop were playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. 
Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, 


and gewgaws, lay fo thick 


together, that the heart was nothing elfe but a toy/hop. Add. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They fhift the moving toy/bop of their heart. Pope. 


Jo Toze.v.a. [See 
lence or impetuofi 
‘Think’f thou, 


‘Towsst and Tease.] To pull by vio- 


t Kod 
for that I infinuate, or toze from thee thy 


bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier. Shake/peare. 
"TRACE. 7. £ [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian. ] 
1. Mark left by any thing paffing ; footfteps. 
Thefe asa line their long dimenfion drew, 
Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Ailton. 


2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 

The people of thefe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beafts among them, without any traces of orders, 
laws, or religion. Temple. 

There are not the leaft traces of itto be met, the greateft 
part of the ornaments being taken from 'Trajan’s arch, and 


fet up to the conqueror. Addi fon, 
‘The {hady empire fhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. Pope. . 


3. [from tirafer, French; tiraffes, traces.] Harnefs for beafts 
of draught. 
Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinner’s legs 5 
‘The cover, of the wings of grafhoppers 5 


‘The traces, of the {malleft fpider’s web. Shake/p. 
The labourd ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 
W hile lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 
In their loofe traces from the field retreat. Pope. 
Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, unpraéctis’d in the trace. Pope. 
To TRACE. V. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, Italian.) 
1. Lo follow by the footfteps, or remaining marks. 
I feelthy power to ¢race the ways 
Of bigheft agents. Milton. 


You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiftory ; and eve one of thefe people have atale to tell 
concerning the reftauration. Burnet. 

They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients or 
comment, critick, or flourifh upon them. Temple. 

To this hafte of the mind a not due żracing of the argu- 


ments to their true foundation is owing. Lacke. 
2. To follow with exactnefs. 
That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 
OFf tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham, 


3. To mark out. 
He allows the foul power to trace images onthe brain, and 
perceive ther. Locke. 


. His pen can trace out a true quotation. Sirf. 
4. “lo'walk over. 
Men as they trace, 
Both fect and face one way are wont to lead. Spencer. 
Shake/p. 


Wee do trace this alley = and down. 
TRACER. n. f. [from trace.] One that traces. 
Ambaffadors fhould not be held the tracers of a plot of 


fuch malice. ffowel. 
Track. n. f. [trac, old French; traccia, Italian. ] 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwife. 

Following the trac of Satan. Milton. 


The hoftile fpear yet flicking in his wound, 
With tracks of blood infcrib’d the du ground. Dryden. 
Confider the cxterior frame of the globe, if we may find 


Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around, 2 


any tracks or footíteps of wifdom in its conftitution. Bentley. 
2. A road; a beaten path. 
With track oblique fidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the fame track perfuc, 
And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden. 


To TRACK. v. a. [from the noun.] To follow by the foot- 
fteps or marks left in the way. 
As fhepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s fhade 


Hath tracked forth fome favage beaft’s trade, Spenfer. 
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He was not only a profeffed imitator of Horace,’ but a 
learned plagiary in all the others ; you frac him everywhere 
in their fnow. r, den 

TRA'CKLESS. adj. [from track.] Untrodden; marked with no 
footiteps. 
Loft in tracklefs fields of fhining day, 

Unable to difcern the way, 

W hich Naffau’s virtue only cou’d explore. 

TRACT. z. f/f [tradétus, Lat.] 
1. Any kind of extended fubftance. 
2. A region; a quantity of land. 
Only there are fome rags which,. by high mountains, are 


Prior. 


barred from air and frefh wind. Rl: 
Heav’n hides nothing from thy vicw, igh, 
Wor the deep trad of hell. Milton. 


Monte Cireeio, by Homer called Infula Æea, is a very 


high mountain joined to the main land by a narrow fra of 

earth. — ; Addifon. 
3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or drawn out to length. 

The myrtle flourifheth ftill; and wonderful ir is that for 


fo long a trać? of time fhe fhould ftill continue frefh. Howel 

our bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit, trac 
Improv’d: by trad? of time, and wing’d afcend 

Ethereal as we. Milton. 


As in trać? of fpeech a dubious word is eafily known b 
the coherence with the reft, and a dubious letter by the whole 
word; fownay a deaf perfon, having competent knowledge 
of language, by an acute fagacity, by fome more evident 
word difcerried by his eye, know the fenfe. older. 

4- Courfe; manner of procefs; unlefs it means, in this place 
rather, difcourfe; explanation. i 
The trac? of every thing 
Would, by a good difcourfer, lofe fome life 


Which aćtion’s felf was tongue to. Shakefpe 
5. It feems to be ufed by Shake/peare for track. i 
The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, by the bright trać? of his fiery car, 
Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shake/p. 


6. [Treéatus, Lat.] Atreatife; a fmall book. 
The church clergy at that time writ the beft collection of 
traé?s againít popery that ever appeared. Swift. 
Tra‘cTraBLe. adj- [{traéabilis, Lat. traitable, Fr.] 
1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obfequious 5; practicable; 
governable. 

For moderation of thofe affe&tions growing from the ve 
natural bitternefs and gall of adverfity, the fcripture muc 
alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewife hath, when- 
foever it falleth on them that are zraćlable, the grace of God’s 
holy fpirit concurring therewith. Fdooker. 
' Noble Ajax, you are as ftrong, as valiant, as wife, no 
lefs noble, much more gentle, and altogether more fraé?able. 


Shake/peare. 
Tradable obedience is a flave l 
To each incenfed will. Shakefpeare. 
If thou doft find him trad7ab/e to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons 5 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. Shake/peare. 


As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them onin an evil courfe ; fo thofe who 
yield themfelves tradable to good motions, will find the fpirit 
of God more ready to encourage them. Tillotfon. 

If a ftriét hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they willin that age be traéiable, and aaa fubmit to it. 

ocke on Education. 
2. Palpable ; fuch as may be handled. 

The other meafures are of:continued quantity vifible, and 
for the moft part tradable; whereas time is always tranfient, 
neither to be feen nor felt. Fielder. 

TRA‘cTABLENESs. 2. f. [from traéfable.] The ftate of being 
tractable ; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objeéted, that whatfocver I fanfy of childrens 
traétablenefs, yet many will never apply. Locke. 

TRA'CTATE. n. f. [traéatus, Latin.] A treatife; a tract; a 
{mall book. 

Though philofophical traé?ates make enumeration of au- 
thors, yet are their reafons ufually introduced. Brown. 

We need no other evidence than Glanville’s tredfate. Fale. 

TRACTION. 2. f [from traéias, Lat.] The act of drawing 5 
the ftate of being drawn. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, fol- 
lows the frreé?iczn of the mufcle, and is drawn inwards to 
bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion as it is 
curved, and fo gives a tenfion to the tympanum. Fielder. 

Tra‘crire. adj. [(traétus, Lat.) Capable to be drawn out or 
extended in length; ductile. 

The confiftences of bodies are very divers ; fragile, tough ; 
ficxible, inflexible ; trac/i/e, or to be drawn forth in length, 
intractile. ; Bacon. 

Tracri'nity. 2. f. [rom trasi’e.] The quality of being trac- 
tite. 
z Silver 
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Silver, whofe duGiility and traétilifty are much inferiour to 
thofe of gold, was drawn out to fo flender a wire, that a 


fingle in amounted to twenty-feven fect. Derhanr. 
TRADE n. [f> [tratta, Italian.] . ; 
3. Traffick ; commerce; exchanzgé of goods for other goods, 


or for money. . 
Whofoever commands the fea, commands the trade; who- 


foever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and confequently the world itfelf.. Rei. 
Trade increafes in ore place and decays in another. Temple. 
2. Occupation; articular employment whether manual or 
mercantile, diftinguifhed from the liberal arts or learned pro- 
feffions. é i 
Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his 
freehold a certain trade of life; the which frade he {hall be 
bound to fellow. : Spenfer. 

. How dizzy ! half way down 
Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade. Shakefp. 
Til mountebank their loves, and come home belov’d. 


Of all the trades in Rome. ShakeJpeare. 
Fear and piety, 

Inftru€tion, manners, myfterics, and trades, 

Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakefpeare. 


The rude Equicole _/ 
Hunting their fport, and plund’ring was their trade. Dryd. 
‘Fight under him; there’s plunder to be had 5 


A captain is a very gainful tred-. l Dryden. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
_All trades of death, that deal in {teel for gains.. Dryden. 


The emperor Pertinax applied himfelf in his poan toa 
gainful trade ; his father, judging him fit _for a better em- 
ployment, had a mind to turn his education another way ; 

' the fon was obftinate in purfuing: fo profitable a trade, a fort. 
of merchandife of wood. Arbuthnot. 
z. Inftruments of any octupation. 
‘The fhepherd bears 
His houfe and houfhold gods, his trade Of wars 
His bow quiver, and his trufty cur. k 
4. A employment not manual ; habitual exercife-. x 
Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade ; 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 
Jo TRADE. v. n. [from the noun.) 
x. To traffick ; to deal; to hold commerce. * ` 
He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to know how, 


much every man had gained by trading. Luke xix. I5- 
where nations 


- 


Dryden. 


Delos, a facred place, grew a free port, W 
warring with one another reforted with their goods, and 
traded. eae , Arbuthnot. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the productsf his 
eftate in blir ages Arbuthnot. 
S o aét merely fòr money. 
=> Sau aiid ovarbcna | how did you dare 
"To trade and trafick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefpeare. 
3. Having a trading wind. 
They on the trading flood ply tow’rd the pole: _ Milton. . 


To TRADE. UV. A. 


To fell or ee in commerce. 
They were thy e 


merchants: -they traded the perfons of 
men and veffels of brafs in thy market. Ezek. xxvii. 13- 
TRADE-wIND. 2. [.- [irade and wind.] The monfoon; the 
periedical wind between the tropicks. 
‘Thus to the eaftern wealth through ftorms we go, 
But now, the Cape orice doubled, féar no more 5 
A conttant trade-wind will fecurely blow, 
And gently lay us on the fpicey fhore. Dryden. 
His were the projééts of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creafing the trade-wind by vaft plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 
Comfortable is the tradewind to the equatorial parts, with- 
out which life would be both fhort and grievous. Cheyne. 
TRADED. adj. [from trede.] Verfeds; practifed. 
Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes 5; 
For villainy is not without fwch a rheum:: 
And he long traded in it makes it feem 


Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shake/p. 
Eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’*twixt the dangerous fhores 
‘Shake/peare. 


— OF will <2 eo a 
TRA'DER., 2. f. [from trade. ] 
I. One engaged in ‘merchandife or commerce. 3 
 * Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich. offerings, and 
traders riding toe London with fat purfes. Shake/peare. 
Now the victory’s won, . 
We retirrn to our laffes like fortunate traders, 
‘Triumphant with fpoils. Dryden. 
Many traders will neceffitate merchants to trade for lefs 
profit, and conpfequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 
That day traders fum up the accounts of the week. Swift. 
= Soe ee ufed in the methods.of money getting; a practi- 
tioner. | .- - oe ` ' : - 
TRA OERNOLE; n. [: [trade and folk.] People employed in 
trades. z . : 
" By his — viétuallers and oo would foon get all 
the money of the kingdom into their hands. Swift. 
Ne CALIX = wife 


TRADESMAN: 1. f: [trade and man.] A fhopkeeper. A mers 
chant is called a trader, but not a tradefman; and it feems 
diftinguifhed in Shéekefpeare from a man that labours with his 
hands. 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no tradz/man’s matters. 


Shakefpeare. 
‘They rather had beheld 
Diffentious numbers pelft’ring ftreets ; than fee 
Our traedefmen finging in their fhops, and going 
About their functions. Shakepeare. 
Order a trade tHither and thence fe as forhe few merchants 
and ftredefinen, under Colour of furnifhing the colony . with 
neceflaries, may not grind them. Bacon. 
Tradefnen might conjecture what doings they were like to 
have in their refpective dealings. Graunt-. 
M. Jordain would not be thought a fradef/man, but ordered 
fome filk to. be meafured out to his partner’s friends : now 
give up my fhop: Prior 
From a plain tradefman with a fhop; he is now grown 4 
veg rich country gentlemari. Arbuthnot. 
omcefticks in a gentleman’s family have more Opportuffities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary trade/men. Swift. 
Boaftful and rough, your firft fon is a fquire; 
‘The next a thadefman, meek and much a liar. 


Pope. 


“Tra’peFruL. adj. [trede and full.] Commercial ; buify in traf- 


fick.. 
Ye tradeful merchants that with weary toil 
Do feek moft precious things to make your gain, 
And both the Indies of their tredfure {poil; i 
What needeth you to {eek fo far in vain. Spenfer. 

TRADITION. n.f- [tradition, Fr. traditio, Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of delivering accounts from mouth td 
mouth without written memorials; communication from age 
to age. 

o learn it we have fradfition; namely, that fo we be- 
lieve, becaufe both we from our predeceffors, and they fromi 
theirs, have fo received. © i ooker. 

2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age: , 

e Da ys , They the truth 

With fuperftitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in thofe writtef records ptire. 

` Our old folemnities 
From no blind Zeal, or forid tradition rife ; 
But fav’d from death, our Argives eed pay 
Thefe grateful honours to the gid of day. Pop. 

‘TRADITIONAL. adj. [from tradition.] , 

1. Delivered by tradition ; defcending by oral communication 5 

* tranfmitted by the foregoing to the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional fenfe of 
{fcripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Trllot/on. 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the fame -freditional floth and luxury which render 
their body wéak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swift, 

2. Obfervant of traditions, or idles rites. Not ufed, nor propef. 
Los God forbid 

We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fan€tuary ! 
—You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord $ 
Too ceremonious and traditional. 
TRADITIONALLY. adu. [from traditional.] 
x. By tranfmiffion from age to age. | 
There is another channel wherein this doétrine is fradi- 
of 
arth. 


Adilton. 


Shake/p. 


tionajly derived from Saint John, namely, from the tl 
Afia. urnet’s Theory of the 
2. From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 
It croffeth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally telated bj 
Strabo, that the great cities Arichiale and Tarfus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
TRADI'TIONARY. adj. [from tradition.] Delivered by tradi- 
tion. 
Suppofe the fame traditionary ftrain 
Of rigid mannets in the houfe témains 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heatt: Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we may take 
that-to be the tradition fenfe of texts offcripture. §Z7/lot/or. 
‘The fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed arid perpetuated by 
fuch records as would preferve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. Addifon. 


Tra/’pitive. adj. [traditive, Fr. from trado, Latin.] Tranft 
mitted .or tranfmiffible from age to age- 
Suppofe we on things freditive divide, 
And both appeal to fcripturé to decide. Dryden. 


To TRADU’'CE. V. a. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr:] 
x. Tocenfure ; to condemn; to -reprefent as blarrieable ; to 
calumniate ; to decry. 

‘The beft ftratazgern that Satan hath, who khoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way mote fhaken than by the publick 
devout prayers of .God’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and fo flack 
the force of all mens devotion towards them. ticoker. 

26 S ' Thofe 


‘Thofe. particular ceremonies which they pretend to be fo 
feandaloys; we thal] mare thoroughly fiff, when other things 
alfo traduced in the publick duties of the church are, toge- 
ther with thefe, to be touched. coker. 

Whilf calumny has fuch potest abetters, we are not to 
wonder at its growth: as long as men are malicious and de- 
figning they will be traducing- Government of the Tongue. 

From that preface he took his hint; though he had the 
bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but inftead of it 
to traduce me in libel. Dryden. 

. To propagate; to encreafe by deriving one from another. 
one are fp grofs as ta cante¢nd for this, 

‘That fouls from bodies may treduced be; 

Between whofe natures no proportion is, 

When root and branch in nature ftill agree. Davies. 

From thefe only the race of perfect animals were prope- 
gated and tradyced aver the earth. Fale. 

Some believe the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant : whether it be immediately creat- 
ed or ¢traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the 
latter ages.  Glanville’s Scepf. 

"T’RADU’CEMENT. 4. /. [from tredyce.] Cenfures obloquy. 
Rome muft know , 

The value of her own: *twere a concealment 

W orfe than a theft, no lef than a traducement, 

To hide your doings. Shake/p. 
Trapu’‘cer. n. f, (from traduce.] A falfe cenfurer; a calum- 

niator. 

TRADO CIBLE. adj. [from tradyce.] Such as may be derived. 

Though ‘oral tradition might be a competent difcoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tradition were incom- 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origi- 
nal laws, becaufe they are of a complex nature, and there~ 

_ fore not orally traducible to fo great adiftance of ages. Fiale. 
TRADUCTION. 7. f, [from *#raduce.] , 
1. Derivation from ane of the fame kind ; propagation. 

The patrons of traduéfion accufe their adverfaries of affront- 
ing the attributes of God; anq the affertors of creation im- 
peach them of -violence to the nature of things. Glanville. 

If by traduZtion came thy mind, 

Oar wonder is the lef to find 

A foul fo charming from a ftgck fo = bo 

‘Thy father was transfus‘d into thy b a 

2, Tradition ; tranfmiffiion from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and ¢reduétion of 

truths connatural and engraven, do not doubt but many of 

_ them have had the help of that derivation. 
3. Conveyance. : . 
Since America is divided on every fide by confiderable feas, 

` and no paflage known by land, the traduftion of brutes could 
only be by fhipping: though this was 2 method ufed for 
the traduétion of ufeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions fhould haye fo much care ufed 
for their tranfportation. Fdale’s Origin of Mankind: 
4. Iranfition. 

‘Fhe reports and figures have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetorick of repetition and traducticn. acon. 

Tra’rrick. 2. /. [trafique, Fr. traffico, Italian-] 
xy. Commerce; merchandifing, large. trade; exchange’ of com- 


modities. 
Traffick’s thy god- Shake/peare. 
Shakef[p. 


My father 
A merchant of great txaffick through the world. 

thefe was, fer his great wifdom, filed the 

Englith Solomon, bę followed the example of that wife. king 


Dryden. 


As the firft of 


in nothing more than by advancing the trqffrck of his people. 


Addifon. 
2. Commodities; fubject of traffick. 
w Foni fee 4 led dam{el 
From Billingfgate her fifhy trafiek bear. Gay. 
To TRA‘HREICK. U. 7. [trafiguer, Pr. tragicere, Italian.] 


x. To praétile commerce ; to merchandife ; to exchange com- 
itics. 
pA ay firft plant for corn apd cattle, and after enlarge them- 
‘iglves for things to, tzagick withal. Bacon. 
2. Lo trade meanly ox mercenarily- 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 


To trade and trefficé with Macbeth, 
In riddles. = girs of death ? | Shake/pearei 
How haft thay dar’d to think {o vilely of me, 


‘That I would condefcend to thy mean arts, 
And treffick with thee fog a pxin¢ce’s ruin ? Rowe. 
*"TRA‘’FFICKER. a. f. [trafiqueur,, Fy. from traffick.] "Trader 5; 

merchant. 3 i 
Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the floods 
ckers i 
Shake EATE. 
Jews very rich, and fo great trefficãers 
iff trade in theif hands. d. 


1.. ses 


Hale.. 


TRA 


which this name has been given, .becaufe it proeceds from the 
incifion of the root or trunk of a plant fo called. Trevoux. 
TRAGEDIAN. 2. f. [from tragedy; tragædus, Lat.j 
1. A writer of tragedy. | a 
Many of the peers themfelves had much nobler con- 
ceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him to have any 
thing corporeal; as in thefe verfes out of the ancient zrage- 
dian. Sz ling fleet. 
2. An aétor of tragedy. 
I can counterfeit the deep frdgedian ; . 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
‘Tremble and ftart at wagging ofa ftraw, 
Intending deep fufpicion. i 
To well-lung’d tragedian’s rage 
They recommend the labours of the (tage. 
TRA‘/GEDY. 2. /. [tragedie, Fr. tragedia, Lat.] 
1. A dramatick reprefentation of a ferious action. 
Thoufands more, that yet fufpeét no peril, 
Will now conclude their plotted rragedy. Shake/peare. 
All our tragedies are of kings and princes; but yoy never 
fee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as a chorus, orto fill 
up the fcenes, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor. 
Imitate the fifter of painting, tragedy; which employs the 
whole force of her art in the main action. ryden, 
An anthem to their god Dionyfius, whilft the goat ftood at 
his altar to be facrificed, was called the goat fong or tra- 
gedy. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf Age: 
- There to'her heart fad tragedy addreft 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden, 


The dagger, wont to pierce_the tyrant’s breaft. Pope. 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 
I fhall laugh at this, 
‘That they, who brought me in my mafter’s hate, 
I live to look upon their fragedy- Shake/p. 


I loọk upon this now done in England as another ag of 
the fame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. K, Ch. 
TRA‘GICAL. 
"TRA‘GICE. 
x. Relating to tragedy. 
‘The root whereof and frragical effet, 
Vouchfafe, O thou the mournfull’ft mufe of nine, 
‘That wont’ft the tragic ftage for to direét, 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Reveal to me. : ., Spenfer. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d my Edward; 
‘And the beholders of this ragick play, 
‘Th’adulterer Haftings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
Untimely fmother’d in their dufky graves. 
2. Mournful; calanfifeus ; forrowful; dreadful. 
A dire indu@tion I am witnefs to ; 
And will to France, hoping the, confequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, ahd tragica/. 
‘The. gaudy, blabbing, and remorfefyl day, 
Is crept-into the bofom of the fea: 
And now loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 
‘That drag the rragic# melancholy night. Shakefpeare. 
Why look you fill fo ftern and fregical? bakefp. 
So i a and merited a fate 
Shall {wallow thofe who God and juftice hate. Sandys. . 
I now muft change thofe notes to rragick. tort. 
The tale of this fong is a pretty tragical ítory ; and pleafes 
Addi 


¢ adj. (tragicus, Lat. tragique, Fr.] 


Sheke/p- 


Shakefp. 


becaufe it is. a copy of nature. ddifon. . 
Bid them drefs their bloody altars 
With every, circumftance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 


‘TRA‘GICALLY. adv. [from tragical.] - 

1. In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 
Juvenal’s genius was fharp and eager; and as his provo- 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dryden. 


"2. Mournfully ; forrowfully; calamitoufly. 


Tra/cicarness. 2. /. [from ftragicel.] Mournfulnefs ; çala- 
mitouinefs. , ‘. : 
Like bold Phaétons we defpife all benefits of the father of 
light, unlefs we may guide his chariot ; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragicąinefs of the évent as in the info- 
lence of the undertaking. š Decay of Piety. 
TRAGICOMEDY. 7n. f. [tragicemedia, Fr. from tragedy and co- 
medy.| A drama compounded of merry and ferious. events. 
. +, the world’s ftage, when our applaufe grows high, 
For acting here life’s tragi-camedy, 
_ “The lookers-on will fay we act not well, 
Unlefs the laft the former fcenes excel.. Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in the Wind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy ; .but it was given to the people. Dryden. 
e have often had fregi-comedies upon the Englifh theatre 
with fuccefs : but in that fort’of compofition the tragedy and 
comedy are in diftinct fcenes. Gay. 
TRAGICO’'MICAL. adj. [tragicomigque, Fr. tragical and comical.) 
x. Relating to tragi-comedy.- 
The whole art of the tragi-comicgl farce lies in interweav- 
ing the feveral kinds of the drama, fo that they a 
aye 


TRAGI- 


di a, E 
2. Contifting of a mixture of mirth with forrow. 


TRA 


TRAGICOMICALLY. adv. [from tragicomical.] Ina tragicomi- 
cal manner- 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter’d not,. 
So I was tragicomically got. b $ : Bramp/fion. 
To TRAJE CT. V. a. [trazeftus, Latin.] To caft through; to 


The difputes of _thofe suming confidents, that think fo 
highly of their attainments, are ike the controverfy of thofe 
in Plato’s den, who having never feen but the fhadow of an 
horfe traječled, eagerly contended, whether its neighing pro- 
ceeded from its appearing mane or tail. ; Glanville. 

If there are different kinds of zther, they have a different 
degree of rarity ; by which it becomes fo fit a medium for 
brajeffing the hight of all cœleftial bodies. i Grew. 

~ TE the fun’s light be trajec7ed through three or more crofs 
rifms fucceffively, thofe rays which in the firit prifm are re- 
ra&ted more than others, are in all the following prifms re- 
fraéted more than others in the fame proportion. Newton, 
TRAJECT. n. f: [trajet, Fr. trajeffus, Jatin.] A ferry; a 
pr a water-carriage. a 
hat notes and garments he doth give thce, 

Bring to the trajeé?, to the common ferry; 

' Which trades to Venice. 
‘Traye’cTIon. x. S- (trajeé?io, Lat.] 

i. The aét of darting through.  — ` , bo! eal 

` Later aftronomers have obferved thé free motion of fuch 
comets as have, by a rrajeéficm through the æther, wandered 
through the cceleftial or interftellar part of the univerfe. Boyle. 

á. Emiffion.. s ; 

i The #rajeéfions of fuch an objeét more fharply pierce the 
marye foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru- 
cified body of Peter. ` i Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To TRAIL. v. a. [tratiler, Fri] . 

4. To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the graund. : Pes 

x; Beat thou the drum, that it fbeak mournfully : 

Trail your fteel pikes. ; Shake/peare. 

Faintly he ftaggered through the hiffing throng, 


Shake. 


And hung his head, and frai?d his legs along. Dryden. 
3. To draw after in along floating or ‘waving body. i 
W hat boots tbe regal circle on his head, 
‘That long behind he frai/s his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe ? P ope. 


4. [Zreglen, Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 
Becaufe they fhall not trai? me through the ftreets 
Like a wild beaft, I am content to go. Milton. 
. Thrice happy poet, who may trait 
Thy houfe about thee like a fnail ? 
Or harnefs’d to a nag, at eale "= 
Take journies in it like a chaife ; 
Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 
Canft make it ferve thee for a tilt. i 
Jo TRAIL. v. n. To be drawn out in length; 
When his brother faw the red bload frail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour fteepe, ` 
For very felnefs loud he *gan to weep. 
Since the flames purfu’d the trailing fmoke, 
He knew his baon was granted. -> 
From o’er the rdof the blaze began to move, 
And ¢traflizg vanifh’d in th’ Idean grove. 
It fvweept a path in heav’n, and fhane a. 


Spenfer: 
Dryden. 


ide, 
` "Thenin a fteaming ftench of fulphur dy’d. 
TRAIL. 2. /. [from the verb. ] i 
z. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued ; 
lowed by the hunter. 
See but the iffue_of my jealoufy: if I cry out thus upon 
no frai/, never truft me when l open again. Shake/p. 
How chearfully on the falfe trai? they cry Í 
Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. . Shakefp. 
I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the ¢ras/ of policy_fo fure 
As l have us’d to do, that I have found 
"The very caufe of Hamflet’s lunacy,’ 
2. Any thing drawn to Iength. 
From thence the furning trail began to fpread; 
And lambent glories danc’d about Her head. Dryden. 
When light’ning fhoots in glitt’ring trai/s alobg: ` ' 
It fhines; *tis true, and gilds the gloomy, night; 
But when it ftrikes, “tis fatal. Rowr. 
3 Any thing drawn behihd in long undulations. 
` Atd round about hér work fhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs; 


Dryden. 


track fol- 


Shakefpeare. 


Enwoven with an ivy winding trai. _ Spenfer. 
. A fudden ftar it fhot through liquid airs 
' And drew behind a radiant #-a@i/ of hair. Pope. 
To TRAIN. v. a. [trainer, Fr.] 
x. To draw along. 
T hallow cube he frair’ d 
His devilith enginry. Ailton. 


z. To draw ; to entice; toinvité. 
If but twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a'call 


Wo train ten thoufand Englith to their fide. Shakefp. 


TRA 


3. To draw by artifice or ftratagem:- 
For that caufe I truin’d thee to my houfe. . . Shakefp- 
. Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note! © 
To drown me in thy Gfter’s,flood of tears. 
Sing,, Syren, to thyfelf, and I will doat: __ 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 


; - And as abed I’l] take thee, and there lie. | . Shake/Pe 
4. To draw from aé& to a& by perfuafion or promife: 
5 = We did traiz him on, . 
And his corruption being ta’en from us, 
_ We as the {pring of all fhall pay for all. Shak-/p. 
é. To educate; to bring up: commonly with zp 
ae = _ J can fpeak Englifh, as ; 
For I was frain’d up in the Englifh court. Shake >. 
A moft rare fpeaker, 4 
To nature none more bound ; his training fuch 
‘That he may furnifh and inftruct great teachers. _Shate/p. 


_, A place for exercife and training up of youth in the fafhion 
of the heathen. ` a ; sae 2 Mac. iv. Q- 
_ Call fome of young Years to train them up in that trade, 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon, 

Spirits train’d up in Rat and fong. . ” _ Afilton, 
The firft Chriftians were by great hardfhips trained up for 
Lillotfon. 


glory- p ° , A- 
6. `T o.breed, or form to any thing.. ... ` n A 
Abram armed his ‘rained fervants born in his khoufe, and 
purfued. See eeere ain Gen. Xiv. 1 4- 
‘The warrior horfe here bred he’s taugbt to train. -Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life ; wherein care is to bs taken that more things be not re- 
prefented as dangerous than really are fo. Locke. 
TRAIN. z. f. (train, Fr-] | 
1. Artifice; Itratagem of enticement. 
_ He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Pree gece 
‘Their general did with due care provide, | 
‘To fave his men from ambuíh and from irain. 
. This mov’d the king, . 
To lay to draw him in by any train. 
Swol’n with pride into the inare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal fraims,. 
Soft’ned with pleafure and voluptueus life. 
> l Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains/ Ifhall ere long, 
Be well ffock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 


Spenfer. 
Fairfax. 
Daniel. 


Milton. 


- 


About my mother Circe. , ; AM Stor. 
. The praétice begins of crafty men upon the fimple an 
zsood ; thefe eafily follow and are caught, while the others 
7. trains and purfue a game, Lemple. 

2. he tail of a bird. | _. i gs ere ee l 

Contraĉting their body, and being forted to draw in their 
fore parts to eftablifh the hinder in the elevation of the zrain, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin- 
der grow too weak, and fuffer the frein to fall. | Brown. 

‘The bird guideth her body with her train, and the fhip is 
fteered with the rudder. à ; Flake will. 

Th’ other, whofe gay train a 

Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. _ , = Ailton. 
Rivers now ftream and draw their humid train: ,AZi/ton, 
_ The #rain fteers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a fhip; as the kite, by a light turtiing of his 
train, moves his body which way he pleafes. TA Ray. 

3. The part of eh ponmi that falls behind upon the ground. 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpect! 

That prorhifes more thoufands : honour’s train ae 

Is longer-than his fore fkirts. _ ; i . , Shakefp- 

Coftly followeis arè not ta bė liked, left while å man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries; a confecution. — - T a : 
Diftin@ gradual growth in knowledge carries its awn light 
with it, in every ftep of its progreffion, in an eafy 4nd or- 
derly train. ; Locke. 
If we refie& on whiat is obfervable in ourfelves; ‘WE {hall 
find oür ideas always paffing in ¢rain, anè going and another 
coming, without intermiffiion. | che. 
They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean- 
ing, all along in the #traiz of what he faid. Locke. 

Pome. truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require a fram of 
ideas placed. in order, a due coriiparing of them; and deduc- 


tions made with attentiori. Locke. 
What would’ft thou have me do? confider well 
The train of ills bur. love would draw behind it. dddifon. 


The author of your being can bya glance of the eyes or 
a word fpeaking; enlighten your mind; and conduct you. toa 
train of happy ferntiments. | | Watts. 

ġ. Procefs ; method; ftate öf procedure. 

If things were once im this traiz, if virtue were eftablifh- 
ed as neceflary to reputation, and vite mot only leaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin. of all mens pretenfions, 
our duty would take rdot in our nature. ` Swifts 

6. A retinue; 


6 A retinue 3 a number of followers or attendants. 
y train are men of choice and rareít parts, 
"Thatin the moft exact regard tupport 
The worfhips of their names. 

Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany’d than with his own complete 
Perfections. 

_ Thou fhould’ft be feen 
A goddefs among gods, ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. 

Faireft of ftars, laft in the ¢rein of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

He comes not with a frain to move our fear. 

The king’s daughter, with a lovely tram 
Of fellow nymphs, was fporting on the plain. 
He would put a check to the fury of war, 

might be put to thofe fins which are of its train. 
7. An orderly company; a procefiion. 
Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drefs’d with daifies on the plain? 
8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 
Since firft they fail’d in their defigns, 
To take in heav’n by fpringing mines ; 
And with unanfwerable barrels 
Of gun-powder, difpute their quarrels 5 
Wow take a courfe more practicable, 
By laying trains to fire the rabble. Fludibras. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wafh his 
hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing of the mine! 
*"Eftrange’s Fables. 
9. TRAIN of artillery. Cannons accompanying an army. 
With an army abundantly fupplied with a train of artillery, 
and all other provifions neceflary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. ; Clarendon. 
‘TRAINBA‘Nbs. n. f. [train and band: I fuppofe for trained 
band.) The militia; the part of a community trained to mar- 
tial exercife. 
He direéted the trainbands of Weftminfter and Middlefex, 
which confifted of the moft fubftantial houfholders, to at- 


Shakefp. 
Ailton. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Addifon. 
that a itop 


Dryden. 


tend. Clarendon. 
Give commiffion 
To fome bold man, whofe loyalty you truft, 
And let him raife the trainbands.of the city. Dryden. 


A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to re- 
treat: but before we could give the word, the trainbards, 
taking advantage of our delay, fied firft. : ' Addifon. 

TRAINO'IL. z. f. [train and of.] Oil drawn by co€tion from 
the fat of the whale. 
TRA'INY. adj. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad word. 

Iere fteams afcend, 
Where the huge hogfheads fweät with tray oil. Gay. 
Jo TRAIPSsE. v.a. [A low word, I believe, without any ety- 
mology.] To walk in a carelefs or fluttifh manner, 
Two flip-fhod mufes traip/fe along, 
Tn lofty madnefs, meditating fong- Pope. 
Trait: 2. f. (trait, Fr.] A ftroke; a touch. Scarce Englith- 

By this fingle trait Homer marks an effential difference be- 
tween the lliad and Odyfley; that in the former the people 
perifhed by the folly of their kings; in this by their own 
folly. ' . Broome. 

TRAJITOR..2. f. [traitre, Fr., traditor, Lat.] One who be- 
ipg rated betrays. pa l : 
he law laid that grievous punifhment upon fraiters, to 


forfeit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri- 


fied from committing treafons. Spenfer. 
If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
TIl put him thus far into the plot, that he fhould be fe- 
cured as a fraitor; but when I am out of reach, he fhall be 
releafed. i : Dryden. 
There is no diference, in point of morality, whether a 
man calls me traitor in one word, or fays I am one hired to 
betray my religion and fell my country. Swit. 


TR ORLY. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious. 
suv~hefe ¢raitorly rafcals miferies are to be fmil’d at, their 
offences being fo capital. Shakefpeare. 


Tra’rrorous. adj. [from traitor.] “Treacherous; perfidious 5 
faithlefs. 
What news with him, that traf’rous wight? 
Pontinius knows not you, 
While you ftand out upon thefe traitorous terms. B. Fobnf. 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have mifled others, he 
would have feverely punifhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 
More of his majefty’s friends have loft their lives in this 
rebellion than of. his traiterous fubjects. Addifon. 
‘TRA‘ITOROUSLY. adv. [from traitorous.] Ina manner fuiting 
traitors; perfidioufly ; treacheroufly. 
Good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murther’d 


Daniel. 


By Suffolk. Shake/p. 
‘Thou bitter fweet! whom I had laid 

Next me, me tratteroufly haft betray’d ; 

And unfufpe&ted half invifibl 

At once fled into him, and flay’d with me. Donne. 


Senalridze. — 


T R A 


They had ¢traitoroufly endeavoured to fubvert the funda- 
mental laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to 
place on his fubjećłs a tyrannical power. Clarendon. 

TrRA‘ITRESS. x. f- [from trattor.] A woman who betrays. 
l, what I am, by what I was, o’ercome: 
Traitre/s, relore my beauty and my charms, 


Wor ftea] my conqueft with my proper arms. Dryden. 
Wor did my traitre/s wife thefe cye-lids clofe, 
Nor decently in death my limbs compofe. Pope. 


By the dire fury of a traitre/s wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. Pan 
Tranati'tious. adj. {from tranflatus, Lat.] Metaphoric4l- 
not literal. S i 
TRALATITIOUSLY. adv. [from tralatitious.] Metaphorically ; 
not geer 3 mot according to the firit intention of Bis 
word. À 
Language properly is that of the tongue directed to the ear 
by fpeaking ; written language is tralatitiou/ly fo called, be- 
caufe it is made to reprefent to the eye the fame words which 
are pronounced. Ilder. 
To TRALI NEATE. v. n. [trans and line:] To deviate from 
any direćtion. ' i 
If you zralineate from your father’s mind, 
What are you elfe but of a baftard kind? 
Do, as your progenitors have done, 
And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fon. Drydeit. 
Tra’mMMeE . n. f. [t:amail, -Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 
I. A net in which birds or fifh are caught. 
The trammel differeth not much from the {hape of the 
bunt, and ferveth to fuch ufe as the wear and haking. Carew. 
2. Any kind of net. 
Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided trezmzels, that no loofer hairs 
Did out of order ftray about her dainty ears. Spenfer, 
3. A kind of {hackles in which horfes are taught to pace; 
_ I may go fhuffingly at firft, for I was never before walked 
in trammels; yet I ihall drudge at conftancy, till I have worn 


off the hitching in my, pace. D: yden. 
To TRA'MMEL. V. a. [from the noun.] T'o catch; to inter- 
cept. > i 
If th’ affaffination 
Could trammel ap the confequence, and catch 
With its furceafe fuccels. Shake/p- 


Zo TRA‘’MPLE. Vv. a. [1trampe, Danifh.] ‘To tread under foot 
with pride, contempt, or elevation. 
_ Cait not your pearls before fwine, 
under their feet.’ 
My ftrength fhall fremp/e thee as mire. 
To TRAMPLE. U. 7. 
1. To tread in contempt. 
Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of his 
own. Gov. of the Tongue. 
‘Your country’s gods I fcorn, 


left they trample them 
Mat. vii. 6. 
Milton, 


And trample on their ignominious altars. Roewe 
2. To tread quick and loudly. 
I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that fhake the folid ground. Dryden, 


‘TRA'MPLER. 2. f: [from trample.] One thattramples. | 

"TRANA‘TION. 2. f. [trano, Latin.] The act of fwimming 
over. , 

TRANCE. 2. /. [tranfe, Fr. tranfitus, Lat. It might there- 
fore be written trenfe.] Anextafy; a ftate in which the foul 
is rapt into vifions of future or diftant things; a temporary 
abfence of the foul fromthe body, 

Gynecia had been in fuch a trance of mufing, that Zel- 
mane was fighting with the lion before-fhe knew of any lion’s 


coming. ~ Sidney. 
Raps with joy refembling heavenly madnefs, ; 
My foul was ravifht quite as in a france. Spenfer. 
Abftrac& as in a trance methought I faw. Adilton. 
Sudden he ftarts, 
Shook from his tender trance. Thomfan. 


Tra‘ncep. adj. [from trance.] Lying irf a trance or extafy. 
Fis grief grew puiffant, and the ftrings of life 
Began to crack. ‘Twice then the trumpets founded, 
And there I left him tranc’d. | Shake/peare. 
‘Tra‘nGRAM. n.f: [A cant word.] An odd intricately con- 
trived thing. ; 

What's the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gimcracks? 
what are you going about, jumping over my matter’s hedges, 
and running your lines crofs his grounds? Arbuthnot. 

TRA'NNEL. 2. f/f. A fharp pin. , 
With a {mall trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to 
a fharp point, they mark the brick. Afoxon. 
Tra’nquit. adj. [tranguille, Fr. tranquillys, Latin.] Quiet; 
peaceful; undifturbed. 
- I had been happy 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the traengui/ mind! farewel content ! Shake/p- 
TRANQUYLLITY. 2. f. [tranguillitas, Latin; tranguillité, Fr.] 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of condition; freedom from 
perturbation, 


Leave 
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Leave off, 

‘To let a weary wretch from her due refts 

And trouble dying fouls tranguillity. Spenfer. 

You can {carce imagine any hero pafling from one itage of 
life to another with fo much tranqguili.ty, fo eafy a tranfition, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 

Jo TRANSACT. V. a. [tranfac?us, Latin.] 
x. To manage; to negotiate; to conduét a treaty or affairs. 
2. To perform; to do; to carry on. ; 

It cannot be expected they fhould mention particulars which 
were tran/acéied amongft forme few of the difciples only, as the 
transhguration and the agony. | Addi fin. 

TRANSACTION. 2. f. [tranfaétion, French; from ¢tranfué?.] 
Negotiation ; dealing between man and man; management ; 
affairs; things managed. | 

It is not the purpofe of this difcourfe to fet down the parti- 
cular tranfacticns of this treaty. | Clarcnd,n. 

TRANSANIMA' TION. 4. f. [trans and anima, Lat.] Convey- 
ance of the foul from one body to another. 

If the tranfanimation of Pythagoras were true, that the fouls 
of men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwering their former na- 
tures, fome men cannot efcape that very brood whofe fire 
Satan entered. 3 Brown. 

To TRANSCEND. V. a. [tranfcend?, Latin.] 
1. To pafs; to overpafs. _ 
l It is a dangerou; opinion to fuch popes, as {hall tranfcend 


their limits and become tyrannical. Fan 
‘To judge herfelf, fhe mutt Berfelf traen/cend, 
As greater circles comprehend the lefs. Davies. 


2. To furpafs; to outgo; to exceed; to excel. 
This glorious piece tranfcends what he could think ; 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Lt aller. 
Thefe are they 
Deferve their greatnefs and uncnvy’d ftand, 
Since what they aét tranfeends what they command. Denb. 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 
As if fhe cou’d not, or fhe wou’d not find, 
How much her worth franfcended all her kind, 
3. To furmount 5;eto rife above. 
Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be meteoro- 


Dryden. 


logical impreffions not tranfc.nding the upper region, or whe- - 


ther to be ranked among colette! bodies. _ owel. 
To TRANSCEND. V. 7n., o climb. Not in ufe. 

To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequént addition in human 
expreffions, which often give diftinét accounts of proximity, 
and tranfeend from one unto another. Broun 

: xf ENCE. à 
R E e kaf [from tranjcend.] 
x. Excellence; unufual excellence; fupereminence. 
2. Exaggeration ; elevation beyond truth. 


It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a man, and 


the fecurity of a Ged: this would have done better in poefy, 
where traufeenden.ics are more allowed. Baein. 
TRANSCENDENT. adj. [Etranfeendins, Lat. tranfiendant, Fr.) 
Excellent; fupremely excellent; paffling others. 
‘Thou, whofe ftrong hand, with fo tranfcendent worth, 

Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Crafbaw. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention 
of a more excellent and tranfcendent nature. Bifhop Sanderjon. 

. If thou be’ft he—But O! how fal’n, how chang’d 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloath'’d with tranfcendent brizhtnefs, didft outfhhine 

Myriads, though bright. Milton. 

Oh ‘charming princefs ! Oh tranfecendent maid! 4. Philips. 

The right our Creator has to our’obedience is of fo high 
and tranfcendceut a nature, that it can fuffer no competition 3 
his commands muft have the firft and governing influence on 
all our aéiions. 3 : Rogers. 

TRANSCENDE’NTAL. adj. [tranfeendentalis, low Latin. ] 
zx. Gencral; pervading many particulars. 
2. Supereminent ; pafling others. 

“I hough the deity perceiveth not pleafure nor pain, as we 
do; yet he muft have a perfect and tranfcendental perception 
of thefe, and of all other things. Grew. 

TRANSCE’“NDENTLY. adu. [trom tranfcendent.] Excellently ; 
fupereminently’. 

The law of Chriftianity is eminently and tranfeendently 
called the word of truth. South. 

Jo VRA‘’NSCOLATE. V. a. [trans and colo, Latin. ] To ftrain 
through a ficve or colander. 

“The lungs are, unlefs pervious like a fpunge, unfit to im- 
bibe and ¢7.2":/colate the air. flarvey. 

Jo Transcri’nr. v.a. [tranferibo, Latin; traxferire, French. ] 
To copy; to write from an exemplar. 

Ale wus the orizinal of all thofe inventions from which 
but tranferible copies. Clarendon. 
ft rigid cxactors of mere outward purity do but 

folly of him who pumps very laborioufly in a 
‘ts to ftop the leak. Decay f Pity- 
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If we imitate their repentance as we tranferibe their faultsį 
we fhall be received with the fame mercy. Rogers. 
TRANSCRI‘BER. z. f. [from tranfcrite.] A copier; one who 
writes from a copy. 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranfcribers. Aidd-for. 
TRANSCRIPT. n.f. [trenfeript, French; tran/criptum, Luatin.] 
A copy; any thing written from an original. 
The Grecian learning was but a tra fo ipt of the Chaldean 
and Egyptian; and the Roman of the Grecian. Glanville. 
The decalogue of Mofes was but a tranflript, not an ori- 


ginal. Scute 
Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haft feen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, è 
And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. 


Through ages thus I may prefume to live, 
And- from the tranfeript of thy profe receive 
What my own fhort-liv’d verfe can never give. 
TRANSCRIPTION. 2. f. [tranfeription, Fr. 
Latin.] The a&ét of copying. 

The ancients were but men; the practice of tran/cription 
in our days was no montfter in their’s: plagiary bad not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. > Li cton. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranferif- 
tions was the caufe of fo great difference. Brereuxo d. 

TRANSCRI'PTIVELY. aĝv. [from tianfeript.] In manner of a 
copy. 

Not a few tranferiptive'y fubfcribing their names to other 
mens endeavours, tran{cribe all they have written. L» ou ne 

Zo TRANSCU’R. v. n. [tranfiurro, Latin.] Fo run or rove to 


Prisr. s 


from žżrarnfcriptus, 


and fro. 
By fixing the mind on one obje&t, it doth not fpatiate and 
tranfeur. Racin. 


TRANSCU’RSION. n. f. [from tranf urfus, Latin.}] Ramble 5 
,paffage through; paflage beyond certain limits; extraordinary 
deviation. | 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affeéts of any one part 
of the body inftantly miake a tranfcurfon throughout the 
whole. Bacon. 

I have briefly run over tranfeurfions, as if my pen had been 
pofting with them. Totten. 

His philofophy gives them tranfeurfions beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypothefis. Glar:vill-. 

I am to make often tranfeurfizns into the neighbouring 
forefts as I pafs along. ; Filowel. 

If man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tran/fcur/i-n of comcts. 

Afore’s Antidots agairf? .Atheifin. 

TRANSE. n.f. [tranfe, French. See TrRance.] A temporary 
abfence cf the foul; an ecitafy. 

Abftra& as in a tranje, methought I faw, 

Though fleéping, where l lay, and faw the fhape 

Still glorious before whom aw ke I ftood. Afi'ton. 

TRANSELEMENTA'TION. n.f. [trans and clement.] Change of 
one clement into another. 

Rain we allow; but if they fuppofe any other tran/e.cmen- 
tation, it neither agrees with Mlofes’s philofophy, nor faint 
Peter's. Lurnet. 

T RANSE’XION. n.f. [trans and feau:i, Lat ] Change from one 
fex to another. 

It much impeachceth the iterated franfexion of hares, if that 
be true which fome phyficians affirm, that tranfmucation of 
fzxes was only fo in opinion, and that thofe transfeminated 
perfons were really men at firft. Brown. 

Jo TRA'NSFER. U. a. (transferet, Fr. transfero, Lat. ] 

1. To convey, or make over, from one to another. 

He that fransfers the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 
people of Athens, fhould find a great abfurdity and inconvc- 


nience. Spenfere 
Wéas’t not enough you took my crown away, 
But cruelly you mult my love betray? 
I was well pleas’d to have transferr’d my right, 
And better chang’d your claim of lawlefs might. Dryden. 
The king, 
Who from himfelf all envy would remove, 
eft both to be determin‘’d by the laws, 
And to the Grecian chiefs rranferr’d the caufe. Dryden. 


This was one perverfe effect of their fitting at cafe under 
their vines and fig-trees, that they for et from whence that 
e.fe caine, and transferred ll the honour of it upon them- 


iclves. Atterbury. 
Your facred aid religious monarchs own, 
When firit they merit, then afcend the throne: 
But tyrants dread you, leit your ju! decrec 
Transfer the power and fet the people frec. Prior: 


By reading we learn not only the actions and the fentiments 
of ditant nations, but frensfer to ourfelves the knowledge 
and improvements of the moft learned men. Traits. 

26 T 2. To 


2. To remove; to tranfport. i 
The king was much: moved with this unexpeéied accident, 


becaufe it was flirred in fach a place where he could not with 


fafety trunsfer‘his own perfon to fupprefs it. Bacon. 
He thirty rowling years the crown {ba'l wear, 
Then from Lavinium fhall the feat transfer. Dryden. 


TRANSFIOGU A TION. z. f. [transfiguration, French.) 
zx. Change of form. or 
In kinds where the difcrimination of fexes is obfcure, thefe 
transformations are more common, and in fome without com- 
mixture; as in caterpillars or filkworms, wherein there is a 
vifible and triple rransfieuration. Brown. 
2. The mi:aculeus change of our bleffed Saviour’s appearance 
on the mount. A 
It cannot be expected that other authors fhould mention par- 
ticulars which were tranfaéted amongit fome of the difciples 5 
fuch as the tran ‘figuration and the agony in the garden. 4ddifon. 
Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 
Say, are his works transfigurations all? Blackmore. 
Jo TRANSFIGURE. v. d. [transfigurer, French; frans and 
figura, J.at.] To transform; to change with refpect to out- 
ward appearance. 7: , 
Jefus was transfigured before them, and his face did fhine as 
the fun, and his raiment w-s white as the light. Matth. 
Iam the more zealous to transfigure your love into devo- 
tion, becaufe I have obferved your paffion to have been ex- 


tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 
‘The nuptial right his outrage ftrait attends, 
The dow’r defir’d is his transfigur’d friends = 
The incentation backward fhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what fhe did defeats. Gartb. 


To TrRawnsri’x. v.a. [transfixus, Lat.] ‘To pierce through. 
Among thefe mighty men were women mix’d 5 
‘The bold Semiramis, whofe fides-transfix’d 


With fon’s own blade, her foul reproachesfpoke. Spen/er. 
Wirth linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton. 
Diana’s dart, 
In an unhappy chace, transfix’d her heart. Dryden. 
. Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize, | 
Though he transfix d the pigeon in the fkies. Dryden. 
Till fate fhall with a fingle dart 
Fenton. 


Transfix the pair it cannot part. 

To TRANSFO’RM. V. a. [transformer, French; trans and forma, 
Latin.] To metamorphofe; to change with regard to exter- 
nal frm. oe 

She demanded of him, wether the goddefs of thofe woods 
had fuch a power to transform every body. Sidney. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 

‘The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would bluth 

‘To fee me thus t#ansformed to a boy. 

As is the fable of the lady fair, 
WV hich for her luft was turn’d into-a cow 5 
' When thirfty to a ftream fhe did repair, 
And faw’herfelf transform’d fhe wilt not how. 
To TRANSFORM. v. n. To be metamorphofed. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet : 
In fkinny films and fhape his oary feet. Addifon. 
TRANSFORMATION. 7. /. [from sige Avice Change of fhape; 
‘aét of changing the form; ftate of being changed with re- 
gard to form. ; 
Something you have heard 

Of Hamilet’s t: an- formation; fo I call it, 

Since not th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 

Refembics that it was. 

What beaft could’{t thou be, that were not fubje 
beatt ? : 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft not thy lofs in 

transformation / Shake/peare. 

The menfurat on of all manner of curvés, and their mu- 
tual transformation, are not worth the labour of thofe who 
defign either of the three Jearned profeffions. Watts. 

RsERETA‘TION. n.f. [trans and fretum, Latin.] Paflage 
över the fea. 

Since the lat transfretation of king Richard IT. thè crown 
of England never fent over numbers of men fufficient to defend 
the fmall territory. Davies. 

Jo TRANSFU'SE. U. a. [transfufus, Lat.] To pour out of one 
into another. : 

Between men and beafts there is no poffibility of focial 
communion; becaufe the well-fpring of that communion is a 
natural delight which man hath to ¢tran:fufe from himfelf into 
others, and to receive from others .into himfelf, efpeciall 
thofe things wherein the excellency of ‘this kind doth moft 


Shake/peare. 


Davies. 


Shak-/peare. 
to a 


conhit. Fdooker. 
Tranfus'd on thee his ample fpirit refts. Milton... 
When did his mufe from Fletcher fcenes purloin, 
As-thou whofe Eth’ridge doft srransfufe to thire? 
But fo rran‘us'd, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 
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Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could fuppofe 
all the unfound juices taken away, and found juices imme- 
diately transfufed, the found juices would grow morbid. Arb. 

TRANSFU’SION. #. f. [transfufion, French; transfufits, Latin.) 
The aé&t of pouring out of one into another. 

‘The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box, to pre- 
vent the lofs of the quickfilver that might fall afide in the 
transfufion from the vefiel into the pipe. ` Boyte, 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring out of one 
language into another ir will all evaporate ; and if a new fpirit 
be not added in the transfufion, there will remain nothing but 
a caput mortuum. Denham. 

Something muft be loft in all transfufron, that is, in all 
tranflations; but the fenfe will remain. © Dryden. 

What noife bave we had about tranfplantation of difeafes 
and transfufton of blood. Baker. 

TS S KA NSINER ER v. a. [trenfgreffer, French; tranfgrefjus, 

atin. ] z 

x. To pafs over; to pafs beyond. ; 
Long ftood the noble youth opprefs’d with awe, 
And ftupid at the wond’rous things he faw, 
Surpafling common faith, tran/gr<fing nature’s law. 
2. To violate; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, becaufe 
the world is ruled by fo good a guide as tranfgreffceth not his 
own law, than which nothing can be more abfolute, perféét, 
and juft. : ooker, 

This forrow we muft repeat as often as we ftranferefs the 
divine commandments. P Wake. 

To TRANSGRE’ss. v. 2. -To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though fhe were endowed with all 
Adam had left him Eis he tran/greffed. Shake/peare. 

Achan tranfgreffed in the thing accurfed. 1 Chron. ii. 7. 

He upbraideth us with our oendna the law, and objecteth 
to our infamy the frangreffings. of our education. Wi fa. 

se 7. 7 [ tranfgreffion, French; from tranf- 
grefs. 
xr. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 
Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair, 
After my ‘great tran ereffion z fo requite 
_ Favour renew’d; and add a greater fin. Milton, 

All accufation ftill is founded upon fome law; for where 
there is no Jaw, there can be no tranferefficn; and where 
there ‘can be no tranfgrcffion, there ought to be no accufa- 
tion. South. 

‘2.° Offence; crime; fault. 
W hat’s his fault? ' 

—The flat tranfereffion of a {chool-boy, who, being over- 
joy’d with finding a bird’s neft, fhews it his companion, and 
he fteals it. 

— Wilt thou make a truft a traenfgreffion ? The tranfgreffion 
is in the ftealer. Shake/peare. 

‘Teach us, fweet madam, for our rude tranfgreffion, 

Some fair excufe. Shake/peart. 

TRANSGRE’sSSIVE. adj. [from tranfgre/s.] Faulty; culpable; 
apt to break laws. 

‘Though permitted unto‘his proper principles, Adam perhaps 
would have finned without the fuggettion of Satan, and from 
the tran/greffive infirmities of himfelf might have erred alone, 
as well as the angels before him. Brown. . 

TRANSGRE’ssoR. 7. f: [tranfgreffeur, French ; from tran/grefs.] 
Lawbreaker ; violator of command ; offender. 

He intended the difcipline of the church fhould be applied 
to the greateft and moft fplendid tranfercffors, as well as to the 
punifhment of meaner offenders. Clarendsn,. 

l go to judge 
On earth thefe thy tranfgreffors; but thou know’ft 
Whoever judg’d, the worft on me muft light 


Dryd. 


When time fhall be. Milton. 
Ill-worthy l, fuch title fhould belong 

To me tranfgreffor / who for thee ordain’d 

A help, became a {nare. Milion. 


TRANSIENT. adj. [tranfiens, Latin.] Soon paft; foon 
pings fhort; momentary; not lating; not durable. 
ow foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft! 
Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 
‘Till time ftand fix’d. Milton. 
He that rides poft through a country, mays; from the tran- 


fient view, tell how in general the parts lic. Locke. 
Love, hitherto a tranfient gueit, . 
Ne’er held poffeffion in his breaft. Swift. 
What is loofe love? a tranfient guft, 
A vapour fed from wild defire. Pope. 


TRA‘NSIENTLY. adv. [from tranfient.] _In pafflage; with a 
fhort pafflage; not extenfively. 

I touch here but aisi Ri A without any ftri&t method, on 
fome few of thofe many rules of imitating nature which Ari- 
ftotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 

T RA‘NSIENTNEsSS. af? 8 [from tranfient.] Shortnefs of conti- 
nuance; fpeedy paflage. a It 
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Tt were to be wifhed that ail words of this fort, as they re- 
fermble the wind in fury ard impctuoufnels, fo they might do 
alfo in tranfientncfs and fucdcu expiration. Decay of Pity. 

TRANSIULIENCE. (2. f: [from tranjfilio, Lat.] Leap from thing 
"TRANSILIESNCY- to thing. 

Ey unadvifed tranfiienc;, leaping from the effect to its re- 
moteft caufe, we obferve not the connection of more imme- 
diate caufalitics. Glawoihe. 

Tra’nsit. n. f: (tranfitus, Latin.] In aftronomy, the paffing 
of any planer juft by or under any fixt ftar; or of the moon 
in particular, covering or moving clofe by any other pla- 
net. tiarris. 

TRANSI TION. n f. [trarfitic, Latin.) 

x. Removal; pafiage. 

Heat and cold have a virtual traenftion without communi- 
cation of fubilance, but moifture not. Paco. 

As for the mutation of fexes, and franfition into one an- 
other, we cannot deny it in hares, it being obfervable in 
man. Brown. 

I have given fome intimations of the changes which happen 
in the interior parts of the earth, I mean the zrarfitions and 
removes of metals and minerals there. lWeoedward. 

2. Change. ` 

The fpots are of the fame colour throughout, there being 
an immediate t-anfition from white to black, and not declining 
gradually, and mixing as they approach. F oodward. 

You can fcarce imazine any hero pafling from one ftage of 
life to another with fo cafy a tranfition, and fo laudable a be- 


haviour. Pope. 
As once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould ; 
Thence, by a foft tranfition, we repair 
From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. Pepe. 


3. [Tranfitizn, Fr.) Jl'affage in writing or converfation from 
one fubjeét to another. 
' Then with tranfition {weet new fpeech refumes. „Ailton. 
CovetoulfnelS was none of his faults, but defcribed as a veil 
over the true meaning of the poet, which was to fatyrize 
his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to which he makes a tran- 
Sfition. Y Dryden. 
TRANSITIVE. adj. (tranfi iuus, Latin. ] 
x. Having the power of paing- 
One caufe of cold is the contaé of cold bodies; for cold 
is aétive and tran/fitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 
Bacon’s Natural Fiifiory. 
2. [In grammar ] i 
A verb tr.nfitive is that which fignifies an action, conceived 
as having an cfřeśt upon fome object; as_ferio terram, I firike 
the earth. Clarke. 
TRA'NSITORILY. a/v. [from tranfitory.] VVith fpeedy eva- 
nefcence; with fhort continuance. 
TrRaA‘’NsitORINiss. 4. f- (from tranfitsry.] Speedy evanefcence. 
TRANSITORY. n. J: [tranfiteire, French; tranftt:rius, from 
tranfeo, Latin.] Continuing but a fhorttime; ipeedy vanifh- 
ing. 
. If we love things have fought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compafiing : 
If tranfitery things, which foon decay, 
Age muft be lovelicft at the Jateft day. Donne. 
Religion prefers thofe sree which flow from the pre- 
fence of God evermore, infinitely before the tranfitory pleafures 
of this world. Lilletfon. 
Jo TRANSLATE. V. 7., [tranflaius, Latin. ] 
3. To tranfport; to remove. ene 
Since our father is trarflated unto the gods, our will is that 
they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Adac. xi. 23- 
By faith Enoch was tranfated that he fhould not fee death. 


Feb. xi. g. 
Thofe argent fields : 
Tranflated faints or middle fpirits hold. Mi4ilten. 
Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranflated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 


The gods their fkapes to winter birds tran/late, 


But both obnoxious to their former fate. i Dryden. 
To go to heaven is to be tranflated to that kingdom you 
'have ionged for, to enjoy the glories of eternity. ake. 


2. It is particularly ufed of the removal of a bifhop from one 
. fee to anothcr. : 

Fifher, bifhop of Roch:fter, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick to a better, he re- 
fufed, faying, he would not forfake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had fo long lived. Camden. 

3. To transfer from one to another; to convey. i 

I will tranflare the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and fet 
up the throne of David. ' : 2 Sam. iii. IOs 

Becaufe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tran/flated 
from one people to another. : Eecluf. x. 8. 

Lucian at—irms the fouls of ufurers, after their death, to be 
metempfychofed, or tranflated into the bodies of afics, there 
to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones and fides with the cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 

As there are apoplexics from inveterate gouts, the regimen 


_2. The removal of a bifhop to another fee. 
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muft be to tranflute the morbifick matter upon the extremities 
of the body. Arbuthnot. 

Perverfe mankind !- whofe wil!s, created frec, 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifeall’d the crimes of fatc. 
4- To change. 

One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her, 
Whefe prefent grace to prefent faves and fervants 
Tranflates his rivals. Shake/peare. 

Happy is your grace, 
‘That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fwect a ftyle. Shakefpeare. 
5. [Yranflater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; to 
change into another language retaining the fenfe. 

can conftruc the action of her familiar ftile, and the 

hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be englifhed right, is, Í am 


fir John Falftaff’s. 
— He hath ftudied her well, and tranflated her out of ho- 


Pope. 


nefty into Englifh. Shak: fj eare. 

Nor word for word too faithfully tranflate. Rofccemmen. 
Read this ere you tranflate one bit 

OF books of high renown. Swift. 


Were it meant that in defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull clods fhould write, 
Bavius and Mezvius had been fav’d by fate, 
For Settle and for Shadwell to rrar-/late. Duke. 
6. To explain. A low colloquial ufe. 
I here’s matter in thefe fighs, thefe profound heaves 
You muft tranflate; ’tis fit we underftand them. Stakefp. 
TRANSLATION. n. /. [tranflatio, Lat. tranflation, Fre) 
1. Removal; act of removing. 
_ His difeafe was an afthma; the caufe a metaftafis or tranfla- 
tion Of humours from his joints to his lungs. fdarvey. 
Tranflations of morbifick matter arife in acute diftempers. 


Arbuthnot. 


If part of the people be fomewhat in the eleflion, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or tranf- 
lation. Bacen. 

_ The king, the next time the bifhop of London came to 
him, entertained him with this compellation, My lord's grace 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome; and gave order for 
all the necefflary forms for the tranflation. Clarendon. 

3- The act of turning into another language; interpretation. 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with ¢ranfluticn 


into many languages. Brown, 
Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ, 
Attempt franflation ; for tranfplanted wit, 
All the defeéts of air and foil doth fharc, 
And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. 


4. Something made by tranflation; verfion. 
Of both franflaticns, the better I acknowledge that which 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 
š Flocker, b.v. 
TRANSLATOR. n. f. [tranflateur, old French; from tranflate.] 
One that turns any thing into another language. 

A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 

To make tranflations and ftranflators too. Denhan. 

Wo tranflation our own country ever yet produced, hath 
come up to that of the Old and New Teftament; and I am 
perfuaded, that the tranflators of the Bible were matters of an 
Englifh ftile much fitter for that work than any we fee in our 
prefent writings, the which is owing to the fimplicity that runs 
through the whole. Swift. 

TRANSLA’TORY. 2. f. [from tranflate.] Ba les otiervigse 

The tranflatory is a lie that transfers the merit of a man’s 

good action to another more deferving. Arbuthnot.- 
“‘TRANSLOCA’TION. n. f. [tirans and locus, Latin.] Removal of 
things reciprotally to each others places. 

There happened certain tranflocations at the deluge, the 
matter con{ftituting animal and vegetable fubftances being di- 
folved, and mineral matter fubftituted in its place, and thereby 
like tranflocation of metals in fome fprings. W¥codward. 

‘T-RANSLU’CENCY. n.f. [from tranflucent.] Diaphaneity; tran- 
{parency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then quenched in 
fair water, exchanged their tranflucency for whitencfs, the igni- 
tion and extinétion having cracked each lump into a multi- 
tude of minute bodies. Boyle. 

TRANSLU’CENT. ? adj. [trans and lucens, or lucidus, Lat. ] 
TRANSLU’CID. t Tranfparent; diaphanous; clear; 
giving a paflage to the light. 

In anger the fpirits afcend and wax eager; which is feen in 
the eyes, becaufe they are tran/lucid. Bacon. 

W herever fountain or frefh current flow’d 

Againft the eaitern ray, tranflucent, pure, 

With touch ztherial of hcav’n’s fiery rod, 

I drank. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool tranflucent {prings. Pope. 

a TRANS- 


AM tc. 


To: TRA’NSMEW. U. a. 
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TE SINÈMARINE. adj. -[franfmarinus, Latin.] Lying on ‘the 
other fide of the fea; found beyond fea.. 

If ‘fhe. had. not been drained this way, fhe might have made’ 
hérfelf miftrefs-of “Timaurania, her next tran/marine neigh- 

bour. e - z Howel. 
[tranfmuto, Lat. tranfmuer, French. ] 
To. tranfmute; to transform; to metamorphofe; to change. 
Obfolete. è : 

When him lift the rafcal routs appall, 

Men'‘into ftones therewith he could tran/mew, 

And ftones to duft, and dutt to nought at all. Spenfer. 
TRA’NSMIGRANT. adj. [tranfmigrans, Lat.] Paffing into an- 
other country or ftate. : 

Befides an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in pacts, 
there are other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 
tranfmigrants towards their mother nation. ; Bacon. 
To TRA'NSMIGRATE. V. 3. [tranfmigro, Lat.] To pafs from 

one place or country into another. i 

This complexion is maintained by generation; fo that 
ftrangers contract it not, .and the natives which, tran/migrate 
omit it not without comm ixture. Brown. 

If Pyrhagoras’s tranfanimation were true, that the fouls of 
men tranf/migrating into fpecies anfwering their former natures, 
fome men muft live over many ferpents. Brown. 


~ 


~ ‘Their fouls may trenjmigrate into each other. Ficwel. 
=~  , Regard 
‘The port of Luna, fays our learned. bard ; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 
The fifth within the tranrfmizrating roll. Dryden. 


TRANSMIGRA’TION. 2. f. [tranfmigr ation, French; from tranf- 
migrate.)  Paffage from one place or ftate into another. | 

The fequel of the conjunction of natures in the perfon of 
Chrift, is no abolifhment of natural properties appertaining to 
either fubftance, no tranfition or tranf/migration thereof out of 
one fubftance into another. Ficoker. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without. feed, 
plants may well have a tran/migration of {pecies. Bacen. 

From the opinion of the metempfycholis, or tran/migration 
of the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, moft fuitable 


unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus the mu- 
fician became a fwan. Brown. 
Eafing their paflage hence, for intercourfe 

Of tranjmigrati:n, as their lot fhall lead. Ailton. 

= *Twas taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs = 

Seeing fuch tran/migration there, 

Denbam: 


She thought it not a fable hore. 
When thou wert form’d, heav’n did a man begin, 

But the brute foul by chance: was fhuffied in : 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, | 

Where valiant beafts by force and rapine reign. 

In life’s. next fcene, if tranfmigration be, 

Some bear or lion is referv’d for thee. `.. Dryan. 
Transmission. 2. f. [tran/miffion, French; tranfmiffus, Lat.) 
The a& of fending from one place to another, or from. one 
perfon to another. 3 ; 

If there were any fuch notable tran/miffion of a colony hither 
out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not have 


omitted fo memorable a thing. Spenfer. 
Operations by trenfmiffin of fpirits is onc of the big eft 
acon. 


fecrets in nature. 7 : 
In the tran/miffion of the fea-water into the pits, the water 


rifeth ; but in the #ran/miffion of the water through the veffels 
it falleth. _ Bacon. 
-Thefe move fwiftly; bpt then they require a medium well 
difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is eafily ftopped. Bacen. 
The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con-. 
t¢aét that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better mo- 


derating the tran/miffion of light. More. 
Eana aai Ta untries are loft by trarfmiffion of colonis, 
ale. 


of a different language. ; 
‘This enquiry will be of ufe, asa parailel difcovery of the 
_tranf{miffion of the Englifh laws into Scotland. _ fale. 
Z ip reflexion or ?ran/miffion depends on the conftitution 
of:ftrte air and water behind tHe giafs, and not the ss of 
the rays upon the parts of the glafs. 5 . ewrton. 
ro ari ak aij. [from tranfmiffus, Lat.) ‘Tranfmitted 5 

derived from one to another. 
And ftill the fire inculcates to his fon 


Trar fmiffive \eflons of the king's renown. Prior. 
Itielf a fun, it with tren/miffive light ; 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human fight. Pricr. 
Then gratefu: Greece with ftreaming eyes would raife. 

Eliftorick marbles to record ‘his praife; s 
His praife cternel on the faithful itone, . 
Had with tra /m five. honour grac’d his fon- Pope. 


To TRANSMIT. U.a. [rranf nitso, Latins tr »fmettre, Freach.] 


'To fend from one perfon or place to asother | . i 
fosiner ages. Iranjmi: the memorials 


Iy means of wrung, ; 
of ancient times and things to pofterity. oat . dale. 
He fent orders to hi» .riend tm Spain to fei his eft te, and 
Addifon. 


tranfmit the moncy to him. 


Jo TRANsMU’‘TE. V. 2. [tranf/muto, Lat. 


Thus flourifh’d love, and beauty reign’d i 
: : n ftat 
Till the proud babies gave this lory a date: Tera 
Paft is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Lranfmitted fafe in Dryden’s lofty fcenes. Granville. 
Shine forth, ye planets, with diftinguifh’d light ; - 
Again tran mit your friendly beams to earth, $ 
ae As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth. Prior. 
RANSMYTTAL. 2. /. [from tranfmit.] The a& of tranfmir- 
ing + aninion, : 
elides the tran/mittel to England of two thirds of the re- 
venues of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for 
their fupernumėrary pretenders to offices. Swift. 
Galore oat Soe es ‘adj. PS ene French ; from tra~/mute.} 
pable of change; po č to be cha d i 
ne oe Ba E $ í nged into another na- 
It is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is fo much as 
convertible into water; how tran/mutalie it is unto flefh may 
be of deeper dceubre. Brown. 


The fluids and folids of an animal body are cafily tranj~ 


mutable into one another. A rbuthnet. 
TRANSMU'TABLY. adv. [from tranfmute.] With capacity of 
_ being changed into another fubftance or nature. 
gi RANSMUTA TION. 7. f- [tranfmutation, French; tranfmuta- 
to, from traufmuto, Latin.) Change into another nature or 
fubftance. ‘Lhe great aim of alchemy is the tranfmutation of 
bafe metals into gold. : 
Am not I old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
cardmaker, by tran/mutation a bear-herd ? Shake/peare. 
“The tran/f/mutation of plants one into another, is inter mag- 


nalia nature; for the tran/mutation of fpecies is; in the vulgar” 


philofophy, pronounce impoffible ; but feeing there appear 
fome manifeft inftances of ir, the opinion of. impoffibility is to 
be rejeéted, and the means thereof to be found out. Hian 
The converfion into a body merely new, and which was not 
before, as filver to gold, or iron to copper, is better called, for 
diftinetion fake, tran/mutation. Bacon. 
The fame land fuffereth fundry frenfmutali:ms of owners 
within one term. . Bawn. 
The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, 
is very comformable to the courf= of nature, which feems de- 
lighted with tranf/mutations. Water, which is a very fluid 
taftelefs falt, fhe changes by heat into vapour, which is a fort 
of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, 
fufible ftone; and this ftone returns into water by heat, and 
water returns into vapour by cold. i Newtonż 
The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real tranf- 
mutation; but moft of thofe members, which at laft become 
vifible to the eye, are exiftent at the beginning, artificially. 
complicated together. > Bentley. 
tranfmuer, French. 
To change from one nature or fubftance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a golden 
book of parchment, which is of fheeps-fkin, and therefore 
called eee becaufe it was taught therein how other metals 
might tranfrnuted. > Raleigh. 

That metals may be tranfmuted one into another, 
fatisfied of the fad. 

Patience, :fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill. 

: Vanity of human IV ifkes. 
TRANSMOU’‘TER. n.f. [from trenfmute.] One that tranfmutes. 
Tra’nsom. n.f. [tranfenna, Latin. ] 

x. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 
2. [Among mathematicians.] ‘I he vane of an inftrument called 
` a crofs ftaff, being a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a fquare 
focket upon which it flides. Bailey. 
TRANSPA'RENCY.- n.f. [tranfparence, Fr. from tranjfparent.] 
Clearnefs; diaphaneity ; tranflucence; powcr of tranfmitting 
` light. 

"A poet of another nation would not have dwelt fo long 
upon the clearnefs and tran{parency of the ream; but in 
Italy one feldom fees a river that is extremely bright and lim- 
pid, moft of them being muddy. © Meddifan. 

Another caufe is the greater tranfparency of the vecfilels, oc- 
cafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy of their coats. Ar buthn. 

TRANSPA’RENT. adj. [tranf/paren’, Fr. rans and @."; are*, 
Latin.] Pervious to the light; clear; pellucid ; diaphanous; 
tranflucent; not opaque. 

Nor fhines the fiver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tran/parent bofom of the deep, 

As doth ‘thy face through tears of mine give 

Thou fhin’ft in every tear that I «o weep. Shakefpeare. 

Wait upon him with wi.om you fpeak with your eye; for 
there be many wife men that have fecret hearts and tranj/paremt 
countenances. + Bacon. 

- Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen ; 


Ray- 


light, 


And heav’n did this ¢7</parént veil provide, = 
Becaufe fhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden: 
Her bofom appeared all of chryftal, and fo wonderfully 
tranfparent, that | faw every theught in her heart. Addifon. 
ranf{parent forms, too fine for mortal fight, Pepe 


Their fluid -bodies half diflolv’d in light. 
Tra-<:s.i’cuout- 


Iam not. 


” 
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‘TRaANspPI’cuous. adj. [trans and fpecio, Latin.] Tranfparcnt; 
pervious to the fighr. 
What if that light, 
Sent from her through the wide tran/picuous air, 


To the terreftrial moon be as a itar! Miilicn. 
Now thy wine’s tran/picuous, purg’d from all 

Its earthy grofs, yet lec it fesd awhile 

On the fat refufe. Philips. 


Jo TRANSPYVERCE. V. n. [franfpercer, Fr. trans and pierce.) 
‘To penetrate; to make way through; to permeate. 
A mind, which through each part infus’d doth pafs, 
Fafhions and works, and wholly doth tran/pierce 
All this great body of the univerfe. Raleigh. 
His forceful fpear, which, hiffing as it flew, 

Pierc’d through ‘the yielding planks of jointed wood : 

‘The fides tranfpierc’d return a rattling found, 

And groans of Greeks inclos’d came iffuing through the 

wound. Dryden. 
TRANSPIRATION. n. f. [tran/piration, Fr.] Emiffion in va- 
ur. 

That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tran/piration 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot difcern. Brown. 

The tranfpiration of the obftructed fluids is imagined to be 
one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. Sharp. 

Jo TRANSPIRE. v. a. [tranfpiro, Lat. tranfpirer, French.] 
To emit in vapour. 

To TRANSPIRE. V. 2. [tranfpirer, French.] 

x. To be emitted by infenfible vapour. 

The nuts, when frefh got, are full of a foft pulpy matter, 
which in time tran/pires, and paffes through the fhell. 

) Woodward on Foffils. 
2. To efcape from fecrefy to notice: a fenfe lately innovated 
` from France, without neceffity. 
To TRANSPLA‘’CE. V. a. [trans and place.] To remove; to put 
into a new place. 
It was tran/fplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. i Filkins. 
Jo TRANSPLA‘NT. w..a. tranf- 
planter, French. ] 
I1. To remove and plant in a new place. 
The nobleft fruits tran,planted in our ifle, 

With early hope and fragrant bloffoms fmile. 

Salopian acres flourifh with a growth, 

Peculiar ftil’d the Ottley; be thou firft 
‘This apple to tran/plant. Philips. 
If any tranfplant them{elves into plantations abroad, who 
are {chifmaticks or outlaws, fuch are not fit to lay the founda- 


‘ 


[trams and planto, Latin; 


Rofcommon,. 


tion of a new colony. Bacon. 
a. To remove. 
Of light the greater part he took 
Tranfplanted from her cloudy fhrine, and plac’d : 
In the fun’s orb. Mdilton. 


He profperéd at the rate of his own wifhes, being tran/- 
planted out of his cold barren diocefe of Saint David’s into a 
warmer climate. Clarendon. 

TRANSPLANTATION. 2./. [tranfplantation, French. ] 
x. The act of tranfplanting or removing to another foil. 

It is confeffled, that love changed often doth nothing; nay, 
it is nothing ; for love where it is kept fixed to its firft object, 
though it Born not, yet it warms and cherifhes, fo as it 
needs no tranfplantation, or change of foil, to make it fruit- 
ful. Suckling. 

2. Conveyance from one to another. 

What noife have we had for fome years about tran/planta- 

tion of difcafes, and transfufion of blood. Baker. 
3. Removal of men from one country to another. T 

Moft of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calamities of 

forcible tran/plantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
' colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is driven 
by another, to feek new feats, having Joft their own. Raleigh. 

This appears a replication to what Menclaus had offered, 
concerning the wanjplantahon of Ulyffes to Sparta. Broome. 

TRANSPLA‘’NTER. n.f. [from tranfplant.] One that tranf- 
plants. 
Zo TRANSPORT. WU. a. 
French. J] 
x. Io convey by-carriage from place to place. 
I came hither to tranfpeort the tidings. | Shake/peare. 
Why fhould fhe write to Edmund? might not you 

Tranfport her purpofes by word? Shake/peare. 

Impofe upon men the tranfportation of rivers from one end 
of the world to the other, which, among other ufes, were 


[trans and porto, Latin; tran/portcr, 


made to tranfportmen. . ; Raleigh. 
A fubterranean wind tran/perts a hill i 
Torn from Pilorus. Atil on. 


In the difturbances of a flate, the wife Pomponius tranf- 
ported all the remaining wifdom and virtue of his country into 
the fanctuary of peace and p , Dryden. 

z. To carry into banifhment, as a felon. : 

We return after being tran/perted, and are ten times greater 

rogues than bcfore. Swift. 
N? CXLIX. 


3- To fentence as a felon to banifhment. 
4- To hurry by violence of paffion. 


You are tranfported by calamity ` 
‘Thither where more attends you, and’ you flander 


The helms œ’ th’ ftate. Shakefpedre: 
They laugh as if tranfporied with fome fit 

OF paffion. Milton. 

I fhew him once tranfported by the violence of a fudden 

paMfion. Dryden. 


_ If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have his fhare in what is con- 
quered; or if his romantick difpofition t-an{pert him fo far 
as to expect little or nothing, they fhould make it up in 


Se a , Swift. 
g. o put into ecftafy ; to ravifh with pleafure. 
Here tranfported I behold, tranfported touch. Ai lion. 


‘Thofe on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures were fo 
tranfported with them, that their gratitude fupplanted their 
obedience. Decay of Picty. 

TRaA‘’Nsport. n.f. [tranfport, Fr. ftom the verb. ] 
1. Tranfportation; carriage; conveyance. 

The Romans neglected their maritime affairs; for they fli- 
pulated with the Carthaginlans to furnifh them with fhips for 
tranfport and war. Arbuthnot. 

2. A velel of carriage; particularly a veffel ih which foldiers 
are conveyed. 
Nor dares his tran/port veffel crofs the waves, 


With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves. Dryd. 
Some fpoke of the men of war only; and others added the 
tranfports. Arbuthnot: 


3- Rapture; ecftafy. 
A truly pious mind reteives a temporal bleffing with grati- 
tude, a ípiritual one with ecftafy and tran/port. Séuth. 
TRANSPO'RTANCE. 2. f/f. [from tran/port. ] Conveyance; car- 
riage; removal. 
O, be thou my Charon; 
And give me fwift tran/portance to thofe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos’d for the defervet ! 
‘TRANSPORTA’TION. n.f- [from tran/port.] 
I. Removal; conveyance; carriage. 
Sir Francis Cottington and r. Endymion Porter had been 
fent before to provide a veffel for theit tran/portation. 
Weaetion’s Life of Buckingham. 
Some were not fo folicitous to provide againft the plagues 
as to know whether wë had it from the malignity of our own 
air, or by fran/portation: Dryden. 
2. Banifhment for felony. 


Shakefpeare. 


3. Ecftatick violence of paffidn. 


All pleafures that affe& the body muft needs weary, becaufe 

` they traníport, and all zranfportatisn is a violence; and no 
violence can be lafting, but determines upon the falling of the 
{pirits. South, 
TRANSPORTER. 7. f. [from tranfport.] One that tranfports. 

The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit by dif- 

patching, faving, and felling to the t+an/por ters. Carew. 

TRANSPO’SAL. 2. f: [from tran/pofe.] The a& of putting things 

in each other’s place. Swift. 

te MS e Dain SE. v. a. [tranfpofer, French; tran/poffrumy 
atin. 

1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina, tren/pofed, fignify; O Eng- 
land’s fovereign, thou haft made us happy. amden. 

Tranfpofe the propofitions, rhaking the medius tetmitius the 
predicate of the firít and the fubje&t of the fecond. Locke. 

2. To put out of place. . 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot fran/pdo/e 3 
Angels are bright ftill, though the brighteft fell. Shakefp .- 
Lae oe tems n. f- [tranfpofition, French; from tranj- 
poje. 
1. “Lhe act of putting one thing in the place of another. 
2. The ftate of being put out of one place into amother. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe is — 
fteady, and not liable to any accidental fran/pcfition, not hath 
it ever fhifted its ftation. Woodward. 

To TRANSSHA’PE. Vv. a. [trans and f>2pe.}] “To transform; to 
bring into another fhape. 

I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit: I faid thou hadft 
a fine wit; right, faid fhe, a fine little one; nay, faid I, he 
hath the tongues; that I believc, faid fhe; for he fwore a thing 
to me on Monday night which he forfwore on Tuefday morn- 
ing; there’s a double tongue: thus did fhe tran /bape thy par- 
ticular virtues. Shake(peare. 

Zo TRANSUBSTA‘’NTIATE.,. v.a. [tranfubfantier, French.] 
‘To change to another fubftance. 
O felf-traitor, I do bring 
‘The fpider love which tranfubffanuates all, 


- 


And can convert manna to gall. inne. 
Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger, ‘and concoétive heat 
To tranfubfiantiate; what redounds, tranfpires 
‘Through fpirits with cafe. Adi ‘ton, 
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TRANSUBSTANTIA’TION. 2. fı [ tranfubflantiation, French. ] 
- A miraculous operation believed in the Romifh church, in 
which the elements of the eucharift are fuppofed to be changed 
into the reaf body and blood of Curisrt. 
ow is a Romanift prepared eafily to fwallow, not only 
againft all probability, but even the clear evidence of his fenfes, 
the doétrine of tranfubfiantiation P. Locke. 
Transupa’rion. a.f. [from tranfude.] The a& of paffing in 
{weat, or perfpirable vapour, through any integument. 

The drops proceeded not from the tran/udation of the liquors 

within the glafs. Boyle. 
Jo TRANSU’DE. v. n. [trams and fudo, Latin.] To pafs 
through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apofthem, nor after, unlef> the 
humour break; becaufe they cannot tran/ude through the bag 
of an apofthem. Fdtarvey. 

TRANSVE’RSAL. adj. [tranj/werfal, French; trans and ver/falis, 
Latin.] Running croffwife. 

An afcending line, direét, as. from fon to father, or grand- 
father, is not admitted by the law of England; or in the 
tranfverjal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great- 


aunt. . tlale. 
TRANSVE'RSALLY. adu., [from tran/verfal.] In a crofs direc- 
tion. . ` 


There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftrations con- 
cerning the feveral proportions of fwiftnefs and diftance in an 
arrow {hot vertically, horizontally, or tranfwerfally. Wilkins. 

TRANSVERSE. adj. (tranfverfus, Latin ] eing im a crofs 
direction. 
His violent touch 


Fled and purfu’d tran/verfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 
Part in ftrait lines, part in tras/ucrfe are found, 

One forms a crooked frgure, one a round ; 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral ftrings, 

T hofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings. Blackmore. 


What natural agent could impel them fo ftrongly with a 
tranfverfe fide-blow againft that tremendous weight and rapi- 
dity, when whole worlds are a falling ! Bent/ey. 

TRANSVE’RSELY. adv. [from tranfverfe.] In a crofs direc- 
tion. 

At Stonehenge the ftones lie tran/verfely upon each other. 

Stillingfleet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power 5 
for if a fibre be cut tran/verfely, both the ends fhrink, ard 
make the wound gape. Arbuthnot. 

TRANSUMPTION. n.f: [trans and fumo, Latin.] The a& of 
taking from one place to another. 

Tra‘ntTers. n.f Men who carry fifh from the fea-coafts to 
fell in the inland countries. Bailey. 

TRAP. x. £ [cnappe, Saxon 5 trape, Fr. trappola, Italian.) 

rt. A fmare fet for thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou fhouldeft, but do not dic impatiently, and like 
a fox catched ina ‘rap. Taylor. 

The trap fprings, and catches the ape by the fingers. V Efir- 

2. An ambuth; a ftratagem to betray or catch umawares. 
And lurking elofely, im await now lay, 


How he might any in his srap betray. Spenfir. 
. God and your majefty 

Proteét mine innocence, or |i fall into 

‘The trap is laid for me. Shake/peare. 


They continually laid traps to enfnare him, and made fini- 


{fter interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 
He feems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leffon for the day. Dryden. 


3. A play at which a ball is driven with a ftick. 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at fpan- 


farthing- Locke. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, . 
From nine-pins, coits, and from trap-ball abftains. Krug. 
To TRAP. v. a. [ctpappan, Saxon.) 
1. To enfnare; to catch by a fnare or ambufh; to take by 
ftratagem. 
y brain, more bufy than the lab’ring fpider, 
W eaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. Shake/p. 
If you require my deeds, with ambutfh’d arms 
I trapp’d the foe, or tir’d with falfe alarms. Dryden. 
2. [See TrRarprinc.] To adorn; to decorate. 
The fteed that bore him 
Wes trapp’d with polifh’d fteel, all fhining bright, 
And covered with th’ atchievements of the knight. Spen/er. 
‘Io fpoil the dead of weed is facrilege: 
But leave thefe reliques of his living might, 
To deck his hearfe and #rap his came black fteed. Spenfcr. 


Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white horfes trap? 


in filver. Shake/prare. 

TRAPDO OR. 2. f- [trap and dwr.]) A door opening and fhut— 
ting unexpectedly. 

Fhe arteries which carry from the heart to the feveral 


parts have valves which open outward like frapdoors, and give 
the blood a free paflage; amd the veins, which bring it back 


Ls 


2. Tocrufh; to humble. 


to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open inwards, fo 
as to give way into the blood to run into the heart. Ray- 
To TRAPE. v. a. [commonly written t fraipfe <: probably of 
the fame pai spe with d: ab.] T'o run idly and fluttifhly about. 
It is ufed only of women. 
Frares. n. /. [I fuppofe from trape.] An idle flatternly woman. 
He tound the fullen rapes i 
Poffeft with th’ devil, worms, and claps. 
From door to door I’d fooner whine and beg, 
Than marry fuch a frapes. a Gay. 
TRA'PSTICK. n.f. (trap and flick.] <A ftick with which boys 
drive a wocden ball. 
A foolifh {woop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
two long t? ap/ficks that had no calfs. Speclator. 
TRAPEZIUM. 2. f: (reamwigsov; trapeft, French.} A quadri- 
lateral figure, whofe four fides are not equal, and none of its 
fides parallel. Dic. 
T wo of the lateral rrapezia are as broad. Woodward. 
TRAPEZOID. 72 f: [reaméiZiov and 3G»; trapefoide, Fr.] An 
irregular figure, whofe four fides are not parallel. Die. 
TRA'PPINGS. 7. f. [This word A@infbiv derives from drap, 
French, cloath.] 
xr. Ornaments appendant to the faddle. 
Caparifons and fteeds, 
Bafes and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. 
2. Ornaments; drefs; embellif:ments ; 
and trifling decoration. 
‘Thefe indeed feem, 
But I have that within which paficth fhew ; 
Thefe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. She -/peare. 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large promifes; but 
works only for his mafteér. L’Effrange. 
The points of honour poets may produce, 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not ufe. Dryden. 
Such pageantry be to the people fhown ; 
There boait thy horfé’s trappings, and thy own. Dryden. 
Draw him ftri€tly fo, 
‘That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. 
In fhips decay’d no mariner confides, 
Lur’d by the gilded ftern and painted fides 5 
Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight 
In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. 
FRASH. 2./: [tros, llandick ; drufen, German. ] 
I. Any thing worthlefs 5. drofs; dregs. 


#Fiudibras. 


AA ter. 


external, feperfictial, 


Dryden, 


Swift. 


Lays hands upon thefe traitors, and their trafa. Shake/p. 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee! 
— Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traf. Shake/peare. 


ene ae my purfe, fteals trafh; *tis fomething, no= 
thing ; - 

"T was mine, ’tis his, and has been flave to thoufands : 

. But he that filches from me my good naine, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him,, 
And makes me poor indeed. SLake/peare. 
More than ten Hollenfl-ed’s, or Hall's, or Stow’s, 

Of trivial houfhold traf he knows; he knows 

W hen the queen frown’d or fmil’d. ' Donne. 
, The colleéturs only confider, the greater fame a writer is 
in poffeffion of, the more t: a/b he may bear to have tacked to 
him. . Swift 


Weak foolifh man! will heav’n reward us there 


With the fame tra/h mad mortals with for here? Pope: 
2. A worthlefs perfon. 
Í upeat this trafh 
‘To be a party in this injury. Shake/peare. 
3- Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by girls in the 
green ficknefs. 
O that inftead of rraf> thou’dft taken fteel. Garth. 


4. I believe that the origina) fignification of traf is the loppings 
of trees, from the verb. 
To TRASH. v.a. 
Iı. To lop; to crop. 
Being once perfe&ĝed how to grant fuits, 
How to deny them; whom rt’ A EA and whom 
To trab for overtopping. Shakefpeare. 


Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-hcarted Jews, to 
encumber and fza/b them, but fuch as becomes an ingenuous 
: people. i Filammond. 
‘Tra’sity. adj. [from trajh.] ° Worthlefs; vile; ufelefs. 
A judicious reader will difcover in his clofet that frafby 
fuff, whofe glittering deceived him in the aétion. Dryden. 
To TRA’VAIL. v. n. [travailler, French. ] 
Iı. To labour; to toil. l 
2. To be in labour; to fuffer the pains of childbirth. 
I travail not, nor bring forth children. La. xxiii. 4- 
She being with ehid cried, travai/ing in birth, and pained 
to be delivered. : Rev. xii. 2- 
His heart is in continual labour; it fravai/s with the obli- 
gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. South. 
Te 
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Jo TRAVAIL. V: a. ‘To harrafs; to tire. 
As if all thefe troubles had not been fufficient to travail the 


calm, a great divifion fell among the nobility. Ftayward. 
E A clea of light turn’d thitherward in hafte am 
His travell’d fteps. Milion. 


TRAVAIL. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
x. Labour; toil; fatigue. 
As every thing of price, fo this doth require travail. Flook. 
Such impotent perfons as are unable for itrony t/avai/, are 
yet able to drive cattle to and fro to their pafture. Spenfer. 

2. Labour in childbirth. 

In the time of her ¢ravai/ twins were in her. Gen. xxxviii. 
To procure eafy travails of women, the intention is to 
bring down the child, but not too faft. Bacon. 

TRAVE, TRA’ver, or TRAvIse. 2.f. A wooden franie for 
fhoeing unruly horfes. Ainfworth. 

Jo TRA‘VEL. v.n. [ This word is generally fuppofed originally 
the fame with travail, and to differ only as particular from 

eneral : in fome writers the word is written alike in all its 
enfes; but it is more convenient to write travail for lubour, 
. and travel for journey.) 

x. To make journe:s: it is ufed for fea as well as land, though 
fometimes we diftinguifh it from voyage, a word appropriated 
to the fea. | . 

In the foreft fhall ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 

Dedanim. dja. xxi. I 3- 

Raphael deign’d to travel with ‘Tobias. Ailton. 
Fain wou’d I travet to fome foreign fhore, 

So might I to myfelf myfelf reftore. Dryden. 

If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 


of their rites, it proves at leaft that he travelled there. Pope. 
2. To pafs; to go; to move. 
: y th*clock ’tis day 5 
And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp. Shake/p. 


Time travels in divers paces, with divers perfons; Ill tell 
you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Shakefp.- 
Thus flying eaft and weft, and north and fouth, 
News travell’d with increafe from miouth to mouth. 

4. To make journeys of curiofity. . 

_ Nothing tends fo much to ehlarge the mind as traveling, 
that is, making a vifit to other towns, citiès, of countries, 
befide thofe in which we were born and educated. ‘atts. 

4. To labour; to toil. This fhould be rather /ravar/. 
If we labour to maintain:-truth and reafons; let not any 


Pope. 


think that we travel about a matter nòt needful. Flozker. 
I’ve wateb’d and fravell’d hard ; 
Some time I fhall fleep out, the reft I’ll whiftle. Shake/p. 
Jo TRAVEL. V.a. 
x. To pafs; to journey over. s 
Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. Afi iton. 


2. To force to journey. - 
There are other privileges granted unto moft of the corpo- 
rations, that they fhall not be charged with gärrifons, and they 
- fhall not be travelled forth of their own franchifes. Spenfer. 
Tra‘ver. n. f. [travatl, French ; from the houn. } 
3. Journey; act of pafling from plate to plate. 
Love had cut him fhort; ; 
Confin’d within the purlieus of his court: 
‘Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country-feat. i 
Mingled fend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treafures, 
Which thy eəsftern travel views. 
2. Journey of curiofity or inflrućtion. 
Let him fpend his time no more at homie, 
Which would be great impeachment tò his age, 
In having known no ¢fravel in his youth. Shake/peaire. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education; in the 
elder a part of experience. Bacon. 
A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been ufed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has beén born and bred. ddif- 
3. Labour; toil. This fhould be travail: as in Daniel. 
He wars with a retiring enemy, : j a: 
With much more #7 avail than with viétory. Daniel. 
What think’ft thou of our cmpire now, though earn’d 
With travel diticult ? Ailton. 
4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe belongs rather tó travail. 
Thy mother well deferves that fhort délight, 
The naufeous qualms of ten long months and fravel to 
requite. Dryden. 
4. TRAVELS. Account of occurrences and’ obfervations of a 
` journey into foreign parts. 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranila- 
tion of many languages. Brown. 
Hiftories engage the foul by fenfible occurrences; as alfo 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. Watts. 
T RA'VELLER. z. /. [travail’eur, French; from travel.] 
z. One who goes a journey ; ‘a wayfarér. 
The weary traveller wand'ring that-way, 
‘Therein did often quench his thirfty heat, 
A little eafe to thefe my torments give, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Spenjer. 


Before I go where all in filence mourn, 
From whofe dark fhores no traw Hers return. | Sandyt. 
This was å common opinion among the Gentiles, that the 
gods fometimes affumed human fhape, and converfed upon 
earth with ftrangers and frravel/ers. Bentley. 
2. One who vifits foreign countries. , 
Farewel, monfieur traveller ; look you lifp and wear ftrange 
fuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. S+4ake/p. 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eye, than he that ftayeth at home can by relation of the tra- 
weller. j Bacon. 
_ They are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange Country, we 
fhould therefore not miflead them. Locke. 
TRA‘VELTAINTED. adj. [travel and tainted.] Uarrafled; fa- 
tigued with travel. So 
I have foundered nine fcore and odd pofts: and here, travel- 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour. 
taken fir John Coleville. Shuke/peare. 
TRAVERS. adv. [French.]* Athwart; acrofs. Not uféd. 
He fwears brave oaths, and breaks them brave'y, quite 
_ travers, athwart the heart of his lover. Shatec/peare. 
TRAVE RSE. adu. [a travers, French.] Crofiwife; athwart. | 
Bring water from fome hanging ground, in iong furrows; 
and from thofe drawing it sraverfe to fpread. Bacos 
‘The ridges of the fallow field lay trawer/e. Idqayuwa a. 
TRAVE’RSE. prep. Through crofiwife. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and foon fraverr/? 
The whole battalion views their vurder duc. : AGlion. 
TRAVERSE. adj. i tra:erfus, Latin; traverfe, French.] Lying 
acrofs; lying athwart. 
The paths cut with traver/e trenches much encumbered the 
carriages until the pioneers levelled them. ftaycvard. 
ak being ftrong in all pofitions, may be truftcd in crofs 
and traverfe work for fummers. : Ff O.1th. 
TRA‘/VERSE. z. f. 
I- cig thing laid or built crofs. 
he Tirfan cometh with all his generation; and if there be 
a mother from whom the whole line.ge defcended, there is 2 
traverfe placed in a loft where fhe fitteth. Bacon. 
Some wind inftruments are blown at a fmall hole in the fides 
which ftraiteneth the breath at the firft entrance; the rather in 
refpeét. of their traver/e and ftops above the hole, which per- 
formeth the fipple’s part. . Beacon. 
2. Something that thwarts, croffes, or obftruéts ; crofs accident 5 
thwarting obftacle. This is a fenfe rather French them 
t Englith. 
A jut and lively piéture of human nature in its actions, 
paffions, and traverfes of fortune. Drjd.n. 
He fees no defeét in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he fhould 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it not been for 
uflicky traverfes not in his power. Locke. 
To TRAVERSE. v. @. [tracerjer, French. It was anciently 
accented on the Iaft fyllable.]J 
1. Io ¢rofs; to lay athwart. 
Myfelf, and fuch 
As flept within the fhadow of your power, i 
Have wander’d with our traevèėr/? arms, and breath’d 
Our fufferance vainly- Shakefpeare. 
The parts fhould be often traverfed or croffied by the flowing 
of the folds which loofely encompafs them, without fitting too 
ftraight. Dr den. 
2. “Io crofs by way of oppofitton ; to thwart with obftacles. 
This treatife ' Gra nce the firft conception thereof, been 


often traverfed with other thoughts. _ {V otton. 
“You fave th’ expenceée of long Iitigious laws, 
Where fuits are travers’d, and fo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laft undone. _Dryden. 


John Bull thought himfelf now of age to look after his own. 
airs; Frog refolved to SE Ges this new project. and to 
make him uneafy in his own family. | rbuthnot. 
3. To oppofe fo as to annul. A law term. ae -> 
Without a geod fkill in hiftory, and a new geography to 
underftand him aright, one may Iofe himfelf in mca fies the 
decree. Baker. 
4. To wander over; to crofs. 
e many a walk travers’'d  . 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 
The lién fmarting with the hunter’s fpears | 
Though deeply woundéd, no way yet difmay'd; 
Iù fullen fury traverfes the plain, 
‘To find the vent’rous foe. 
Believe me, princé, there's not an African 
That traverfes our vaft Numidian defarts 
In gueft of préy, and lives upon his bow, ee 
But better practifes thefe boafted virtues. = Addiijon- 
_. What féeas you travers dand what fields you fought! Pope. 
5. To furvey ; to examine thoroughly. tere . 
My purpofe is to traverfe the nature; principles, and pro- 
perties of this deteftable vice, ingratitude. _ _ South. 
Jo TRAVERSE. un. To ufè a poftute of oppofition in 
féncing. To- 


Afilton. 


Prior. 


TRE 


To fee thee fight, to fee thee traver/fe, 

fee thee there. 3 Shake/peare. 

TRA’ VESTY. adj. [travefi, French.] Dreffed fo as to be made 
ridiculous ; burlefqued. 

TRAUMA‘’TICK. adj. [reavpalixos.] WVulnerary. 

I deterged and difpoted the ulcer to incarn, and to do fol 

put the patient into a traumatick decoction. Wifeman. 

TRAY. 2.f- [tray, Swedifh.] A fhallow wooden veffelk in 

which meat or fifh is carried- 


to fee thee here, to 


Sift ic into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxcn. 
- No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 


TkKa’yrrip. 2.f. A kind of play, I know not of what kind. 
Shall I play my freedom at ¢#raytrip, and become thy bond 
flave ? Sharo eare. 
TRE'ACHEROUS. adj. [from treachery.] Faithlefs ; perfidious5 
guilty of deferting or betraying. $ 
He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thofe fame treacherous vile 
Be punifh’d for their prefumptuous guile. ubberd’s Tale. 
Dcfire in rapture gaz’d a while, 
And faw the treach’rous goddefs {mile. Swift. 
TRE’ACHEROUSLY. adv. [from treacherous.] Faithlefsly ; per- 
fidioufly ; by treafun; by ftratagem. 
Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannize anew, 
And him Ale@&tus treacherou/ly lew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor. 
Thou haft flain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And treacheroufly haft thou vanquifh’d him. 
Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
Or treacheroufly poor fifh belt, 
With ftrangling fnare, or winding net. 
I treated, trufted you, and thought you mine; 
When, in requital of my beft endeavours, 
You treacheroufly practis’d to undo me, 
Seduc’d my only child, and ftole her. 
They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father treacherou/ly loft. Dryden. 
Tre’ ACHEROUSNESS. sat [from treacherous.] The quality of 
being treacherous ; perfidioufnefs. , 
een ss z. f. (tricherie, French.] Perfidy; breach of 
faith. j 


Spenfer. 
Shake/peare- 


Donne. 


Otway. 


n.f. [from tricher, tricheur, F r.J A. traitor ; 


TREA’CHETOR. 
‘Tre’AcHOUR. one who betrays; one who violates his faith 
or allegiance. 


ood Claudius with him battle fought, 

In which the king was b,a treachetour 

ck raaa flain. 

Where may that treachour then be found; 

Or by what means riggs as his footing tract ? Spenfer. 

TRE’ACLE. n. f. [triacle, Fr. trtackle, utch; #heriaca, t.] 
x. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal virtues of 
treacle, without knowing the nature of each of the fixty odd 
ingredients, may cure many patients with it. Boyle. 

Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 

2. Moloffes; the fpume of fugar. 
Jo TREAD. V. 7. pret. trod; part. paff. trodden. [trudan, Go- 
- thick; cpevan, Saxon; treden,-Dutch.] 
I. To fet the foot. 
He ne’er drinks, 

But Timon’s filver treads upon his lip- , Shakefpeare. 

Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden upon and 
crufhed, are burnet, wild thyme, and water mint; ihesefans 
fet whole alleys of them, to have the pleafure when you walk 


Spen/fer. 


er tread. Bacon. 
‘Thofe dropping gums 
Afk riddance, if we mean to fread with eafe. Ailton. 
Where’er you tread the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife. Pope. 
2. To trample; to fet the feet in fcorn or malice. 
Thou i 
Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet, or elfe 
‘Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
Shakefpeare. 


And bear the palm. ,. 
Thou fhalt żread upon their high places. 
3. To walk with form or ftate. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 


Deut. xxxiii. 29. 


And the ground fhrinks before his treading. Shake/peare. 
Ye that ftately tread or lowly creép. ilton. 
4. To copulate as birds. ' 
When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 
When tuftles tread. Shakefpeare. 


What diftance between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg? ; Bacon. 
hey bill, they tread, Alcyone comprefs’d, 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dryden. 
To TREAD. V.a. : 
x. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 
Would I had never fred this Englifh earth, 


Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shake/peare- 


TRE 


He dy’d obedient to fevereft law ; 


Forbid to rread the promis’d land he faw. Prior. 
2. To prefs under the foot. 
Tread the fnuff out on the floor to prevent ftinking. Swit. 


3- To beats to track. 


Full of briars is this working world. 
— They are but burs: if we walk not in the trodden paths, 
our very petticoats will catch them. Shake/peare. 
4. To walik on in a formal or ftately manner. 
Methought the trod the ground with greater grace Dryd. 
5. To crufh under foot; to trample in concempt or hatred. 
Through thy name will we fread them under that rife 
againit us. Pfal. xliv. 5. 
- Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell’d, 
>Till all my fires were fpent; and then caft downward 
To be trod out by Cefar? Dryden. 
6. To put in aétion by the feet. 
T hey tread their wine-prefies and fuffer thirft. Jab xxiv. 
7. To love as the male bird the female. 
He feather’d her and trod her. Dryden. 
TREAD. 2. /f- [fromthe verb.] Footing; ftep with the foor. 
If the ftreets were pav’d with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. Shake/peare. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 


For want of fread, are undiftinguifhable. Shake/fpeare. 
High above the ground 

Their march was, and the paffive air upbore 

Their nimble tread. Adi lten. 


The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread. Dryden. 
How wert thou wont to walk with cautious fread, 
A dith of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head! 
2. Way; track ; path. 
Cromwell is the king’s fecretary : further, 
Stands in the gap and fread for more preferment. 
3. The cock’s part in the gg- 
T READER. 2. /. [from tread.] He who treads. 
‘The treaders {hall tread out no wine in their prefies. Ija. 
TRE'’'ADLE. 2.f. [from tread. ] 
I. A part of an engine on which the feet aét to put it in mo- 
tion. > , 

The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater will the fweep of the 
fore-end of the treadle be, and confequently the more revolu- 
tions is made at one tread. Moxon. 

2. The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the’garm, or treadle of the 
egg, feemeth of leffer doubt. Brow. 

At each end of the egg is a treadie, formerly thought to be 
the cock’s fperm. Derham: 

TRE’ASON. 2. f. [trahifon, French.] An offence committed 
againft the dignity and majefty of the commonwealth : it is 
divided into high treafon and petit treafon. High treafon is an 
offence againft the fecurity of the commonwealth, or of the 
king’s majefty, whether by imagination, word, or deed; as 
to compafs or imagine treafon, or the death of the prince, or 
the queen confort, or his fon and heirapparent; or to deflower 
the king’s wife, or his eldeft daughter unmarried, or his eldeft 
fon’s wife; or levy war againft the king in his realm, or to 
adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to counterteit the 
king’s great feal, privy feal, or money; or knowingly to bring 
falfe money into this realm, comnterfeited like the money of 
England, and to utter the fame; or to kill the king’s chan- 
cellor, treafurer, juftice of the one bench, or of the other; 
juftices in eyre, juftices of affize, juftices of oyer and ter- 
miner, when in their place and doing their duty; or forging — 
the king’s feal manual, or privy fignet; or diminifhing or im- 
pairing the current money : and, in fuch ftrea/zn, a man for- 
feits his lands and goods to the king; and it is called freafon 
paramount. Petit treafon is when a fervant kills his mafter, a 
wife her hufband; fecular or religious kills his prelate: this 


Swift. 


Shatc/p. 


treafon gives forfeiture to every lord within his own fee: both 
treafons are capital. Cowe!. 
Man difobeying, 
Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high fupremacy of heaven 5 
To expiate his treafon hath nought left. Mii lt:n. 
He made the overture of thy freafons tous. Shake/peare. 


Athaliah cried, treafon, treafon-. 2 Kings xi. 14- 
TRE’ASONABLE. gad: [from treafcn.] Having the nature or 
‘TReE’ASONOUS. guilt of treafon. Treafonsus is out of ule. 


Him, by proofs as clear as founts in July, 

I know to be corrupt and trea/onous. Shatefpeare. 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 

OF treas’nous malice. ` Shake/peare- 


Moft mens heads had been intoxicated with imaginations of 
plots, and trea/onatve practices. © Clarendon- 
Were it a draught for Juno when fhe banquets, 

I would not tafte thy treafonsus offer. Ailton. 
A credit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary 


fecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps trea/enable. Swift. 
w pe gs PURE ASURE- 


TRE 


TREASURE. 2. / [Frrefor, Fr. thefaurus, Latin.] Wealth 
hoarded ;. riches accumulated. j 
An inventory, importing 

‘The feveral parcels of his plate, his trea/ure, 

Rich ftuffs. caer cies 

‘They built trea/ure cities. : xodus. 

He ufed his laws as well for colleéting of trea/ure, i for 

Ring of manners. acon. 
old 5 treafure as well as filver, becaufe not decaying, and 
never finking much in value. Locke. 

Jo I RE'ASURE. V. a. [from the noun.] To hoard; to repo- 

; to lay up. . 
wig es aby hardhi and impenitent heart thou ftreafuref? up 
unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of wrath. - : IANS » 

Pradtical principles are treafured up in man’s mind, that, 
like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, dif- 
covers what he isto do, and what to avoid. South. 

No, my remembrance trea/ures honeft thoughts, . 

And holds not things like thee; I fcorn thy friendthip. 

Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphere, 

Since all things loft on earth are freafurd there. 

‘TREASURER. 1. j- [from ftreafure; treforier, Fr.) 
has care of money; one who has charge of treafure. 

This is my freafurer, lethim fpeak 

That I have referv’d nothing. Shake/peare. 

Before the invention of laws, private affections in fupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their trea/urers and hang- 
men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 

TRE’ASURERSHIP. 1. f. [from freafurer.] Office or dignity of 
sreafurer. i : 

He preferred a bafe fellow, who was a fuitor for the trea- 
Jurerjbip, before the moft worthy. ; Flakewil?. 

TRE ASUREHOUSE. 7. /> [treafure and houfe.] Place where 
hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the foul of men, 
for which there’ is not in this treafurehoufe a prefent com- 
fortable remedy to be found. Flosker. 

Thou filver treafureboufe, 

‘Tell me once more, what title doft thou-bear ? Shake/p. 

Gather together into your {fpirit, and its trea/ureboufe, the 
memory, not only all the promifes of God, but alfo the for- 
mer fenfes of the divine favours: Taylor. 

TREASURY. 7. f: [from treafure; treforerte, Fr.] A place in 
which riches are accumulated. 

And make“his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 


Pope. 


With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shake/p. 
Thy fumptuous buildings 
Hlave coft a mafs of public trea/ury. Shake/peare. 
And yet I know nat how conceit may rob 
‘The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare. 


He had a pafrpofe to furnifh a fair cafe in that univerfity 
with choice colleétions from all parts, like that famous trea- 
jury of knowledge at Oxford. s Wotton. 

‘The ftate of the trea/ury the king beft knows. Temple. 

Phyficians, by treafurtes of juft obfervations, grow to {kill 
in the artof healing. ‘atts. 

To TREAT. vw. a. [traiter, Fr. tralo, Lat.) 
1.. Lo_negociate; to fettle. 
To treat the peace, a hundred fenators 

Shall be commiffioned. 

2. [Zreéo, Lat.] Io difcourfe on. 
3. To ufe in any manner, good or bad. 
` He treated his prifoner with great harfhnefs. 
Since living virtue'is with envy curs’d, 

And the beft men are freated like the worft; 

Do thou, juft goddefs, call our merits forth, ' 

And give each deed th’ exact, intrinfick worth. 

4. To handle; to manage; toca on. R . : i 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjećts in their pic- 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Pope. 


tures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. 
s. To entertain with expence.* 
Jo TREAT. V. n. [traiter, Fr. cnahzian, Saxon.] 
x. Todifcourfe ; to make difcuffions. 
OFf love they ¢freaf till th’.ev’ning flar appear’d. JAZ /ton- 


Abfence, what the poets call death in love, has given oc- 
cafion to beautiful complaints in thofe authors who have treat- 
ed of this paffion in verfe.. MAddijon. 

2. To pracdtife negotiation. 
The king treated with them. 
3. To come to terms of accommodation.’ 


2 Afac. xiii. 22. 


Inform us, will the emp’ror treat F Swift. 
4- To make gratuitous entertainments. 
“Treat. n.f- [from the verb.] 
1.' An entertainment given. 
_ ‘This is the ceremony of my fate; 
A parting treat, and I’m to die in ftate. Dryden. 


Tie pretends a'great concern for his country, and infight 
into matters: now fuch profeffions, when recommended by a 
treat, oe an audience to hear rezfon. Colizter. 

z NE C . 


One who’ 
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What tender maid but muft a viétim fall 


For one man’s feat, but for another’s ball? Ppr. 
2. Something given at an entertainment. 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet, 
In canifters t enlarge the little trezt. Dryden. 
The King of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman treat. D: yden. 


TREATABLE. adj. [trattable, Fr.) Moderate; not violent. 

A virtuous mind fhould rather wifh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diflolution, than be fuddenly cut off 
in a moment, rather to be taken than fnatched away. Hooker. 

The heats or the calds of feafons are lefs treata//e than 


with us. Temple. 
TREATISE. 4. f. [tra&éatus, Latin.] Difcourfe; written trac- 
tate. 


‘The time has been my fell of hair 
Wou?’d at a difmal treatife rouze, and ftir 
As life were in’t. Shakefpeare. 
Befides the rules spren in this treatife to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long converfa- 
tion with the beft pieces. S Dryden. 
TREATMENT. z. f. [traitment, French.} manner of 
ufing good or bad. 
Scarce an humour or charaéter which they have not ufed ; 
all comes waftcd to us: and were they to entertain this age, 


Ufage s 


they could not now make fuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept fuch treatment as a {wain affords. Pope. 
Treaty. 2. f: [traité, Fr.) 
I. Negotiation ; act of treating. 
She began a freaty to procure ; 
And ftablifh terms betwixt both their requetts. Spenfer. 


2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick affairs. 
A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 


treaty. Bacon. 
Echion 
Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand, 
And with the veft a peaceful treaty makes. Addifon. 
3- For entreaty : fupplication ; petition ; folicitation. 
He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenfer. 
I muft 
To the young man fend humble treaties, doge, 
And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shake/peare. 
TREBLE. adj. [triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, Lat.] 
x. Ihreefold ; triple. 
Some F fee, 3 
That twofold balls and treé/e fcepters carry. Shake/pi 


Who can 
His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws: with great 
And dreadful teeth in ztres/e ranks are fet. Sandys. 
All his malice ferv’d but to bring forth . 
Infinite goodnefs, grace, and mercy fhewn 
On man by him feduc’d; but on himfelf 
Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. 
A lofty tow’r, and itrong on ev’ry fide 
With treble walls. 
The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 
‘The fhield gave way ; through ¢reé/e plates it went 
Of folid brafs. 
2. Sharp of found. A mufical term. 
‘The fharper or quicker percuffion of air caufeth the more 
treble found, and the lower or heavier the more bafe found. 
i Bacon's Nat. Fii/?. 
Zo TrRe’sLE. v. a. [from the adjective ; triplico, Lat. tripler, 
Fr.» To multiply by three; to make thrice as much. 
She conceiv’d, and tres/ing the due time, 


Adi ‘ton. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Brought forth this monftrous mafs. Spenfer. 
I-would not be ambitious in my with, 

‘To with myfelf much better; yet for you, 

I would be *reb/ed twenty times myfelf, 

A thoufand times more fair. Shake/peare. 


Aquarius fhines ‘with feebler rays, a 
Four years he ¢rebles, and doubles fix fcore days.. OregsP. 
To T RE'BLE. v. n. To become threefold. 
` Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and ¢freSies 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 
Tresre.2.f. A tharp found. 
The treble cutteth the air fo fharp, as it returneth too {wift 
to make the found equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
the fweeteft. Bacon. 
__ The lute ftill trembles underneath thy nail: 
Atthy well-fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fhore, 
The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar- Dryden. 
TRe’BLENESS. 2. /. [from treble.] The ftate of being treble. 
The juft proportion of the air percuffed towards the bafe» 
nefs or treblene/s of tomes, is a great fecret im founds. Bacon. 
Tre’sry. adv. [from freb/e.] hrice told; in threefold num« 
ber or quantity. . 
His jav’lin fent, 
‘The fhield gave way ; through treble plates it went > 
Of folid brafs, of linnen ¢trebfy roll’d. Dryden, 
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The feed being fo neceflary for the maintenance of the 
feveral fpecies, it is in fome doubly and treżły defended. Ray. 
"TREE. zn. /. [irie, Ilandick ; tree, Danifh.] 
1. A large vegetable rifing, with one woody ftem, to a confi- 
derable height. 

Trecs and fhrubs, of our native growth in England, are 
diftinguifbed by Ray. 1. Such as have their flowers disjoint- 
ed and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, 1. Nuciferous 
ones ; as, the walnut-tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beach, 
the chefmut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones ; 
of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, 
the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous 5; 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as, the 
black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horfe-bean. 6. Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous; of thefe fome are 
pomiferous; as, apples and pears: and fome bacciferous ; as, 
the forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bilbery, bufh, honey- 
fuckle, joy, Pruniferous ones, whofe fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a ftone inthe middle; as, the black-thorn or 
floe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
ðc. Baceiferous ones; as, the ftrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, mifletoe, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog-berry tree, 
the fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet bar- 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry- 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and ath, the maple, the 

aule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
Nike or gorfe, the lime tree, &c. Miller. 
- Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Shake/peare. 

Who can bid the ¢ree unfix his earth-bound root. Shak. 

It is pleafant to look’ upon a free in Summer covered with 
green leaves, decked with bloffoms, or laden with fruit, and 
cafting a pleafant fhade: but to confider how this tree {prang 
from a little feed, how nature fhaped and fed it till it came to 
this greatnefs, is a more rational pleafure. urnet. 

Trees fhoot up in one t tem, and at good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches: thus goofeberries are 
fhrubs, and oaks are frees. Locke. 

2: Any thing branched out. 
Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By treesof pedigrees, or fame or merit : 

"I hough plodding heralds through each branch may trace 

Oid captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 

TREE germander.n. f. A plant. 
TREE of life. n. f: [lignum vitæ, Latin.] An evergreen: the 
` weod is chleemed by turners. ` Miller. 
TREE primrofe.n.f. A plant. 
TREEREN. old plur. of free. 
Well run greenhood, got between 

Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

Lowting low like for’fter green, 

He knows his tackle and his treen. B. Fohnfin. 

TREEN. adj. Wooden; made of wood. Obfolete. 

Sir Thomas Rookefby, being controlled for firft fuffering 
himiclf to be ferved in zreen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain: I had rather drink out of 
trecn and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden pepon Camden. 

T RE'FOIL. z. f. Ti Sac at.] A plant. 

The trefoil hatħ a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
together with the poirtal covered with its fringed fheath : it 
Becomes a capfule hidden in the empalement, and full of 
feeds fhapced like a kidney, adhering clofe to the capfule when 
ripe: forme have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds: to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, feldom by four or fives, on a common 
footitalk. . Adler. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a fweet 
and beautiful child, ftanding upon tiptoes, and a #frefoi/, or 
three-leaved grafs in her hand. eacham. 

- Some fow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover. Mortimer. 

TRE ILLAGE. n.f- (French.] 

Zreillage is a contexture of pales to fupport efpalliers, 
making a diftiné& inclofure of any part of a garden. Trevoux. 

‘There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 
makers of flower-gardens are epigrammiatifts and fonnetcers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treil/ages, and cafcades, are 


romance writ¢ rs. ; Addifon. 
TRE'LLIS.n./. [(French.] Is a ftructure of iron, wood, or 
ofier, the parts croffing each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 


Jo TREMBLE. V. . [irembler, Fr. tremo, Lat.] 
1. To fhake as with fear or cold; to fhiver; to quake; to 
fhudder. 1 


TRE 


My compaffionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 


‘The thing, whereat it trembles by furmife. Shake/p: 
God’s name 
And power thou fremblef at. Shakcfpeare. 
Shew your flaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen treméd/e. Shake/fpeare. 


‘This judgment of the heavens that makes us trezm}/e, 
‘Touches us not with pity. Shake? eare. 
‘They fhall fear and tremble. Jeremiah. 
When he heard the king, he fell into fuch a treméb/ing that 


he could hardly fpeak. Clarendon. 

Frighted Turnus frembi’d as he fpoke. Dryden. 
He fhook the facred honours of his head, 

With terror trcmbi’d heav’n’s fubfiding hill, 

A nd from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil- Dryden, 
Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, 

‘That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 

May tremble. Rowe. 

2. To quiver; to totter. 

Sinai’s grey top fhall tremble. Milton. 


We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have ftood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trembling 
jelly, and all the places about it dry. Burnet. 

3- To quaver; to fhake as a found. 

Winds makea noife unequally, and fometimes when ve- 

hement tremble at the height of their blaft. Bacon. 
‘TRE“MBLINGLY. adv. [from trembling.] So as to fhake or 
quiver. 

' Tremblingly íhe ftood, 


And on the fudden dropt. Shakefpeare. 
Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To fmart and agonize at every pore? Pope. 


TREME’NDOUS. adj. [tremendus, Latin.] Dreadful; horrible ; 
aftonifhing]ly terrible. 


There ftands an altar where the prieft celebrates fome 


myfteries facred and tremendous. Tatler. 
In that portal fhou’d the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen {pear. Pope. 


TRE MOUR. n. f> [tremor, Lat. ] 
x. The ftate of trembling. 

He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. ffarvey. 

By its ftyptick and ftimulating quality it affeéts the nerves, 
occafioning tremours. Arbuthnot. 

2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 

‘Thefe ftars do not wrinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures: for the rays of light which pafs 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and fometimes con- 
trary tremors fall at one and the fame time upon different 
points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

‘Tre’mMvutous. adj. (tremulus, t.] ; 
x. Trembling ; fearful. 
The tender tremulous chriftian is eafily diftraéted and amazed 


by them. Decay of Piety. 
2. Geiverings vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreffes 

a {wift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 


breath paffing fmooth does not. Folder. 
As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 
‘The lambent light’nings fhoot acrofs the fky. T hom/fon. 


TRE MuLouswNEss. 7. f. [from tremulous.] The ftate of qui- 
vering. 


TREN. 7z. /- A fifth fpear. Ainfe 
To TRENCH. wv. a. [trancher, Fr.] 
x. To cut. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. Shake/p. 
‘This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
TIrench’d in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diffolves to water, and doth lofe his form. Shake/p. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 
Pionecrs with fpades and pickax arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. Milton. 


Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spring. 
Evelyn. 
_ Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide á 
Zrench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. 
The trenching plough or coulter is ufeful in pafture-ground, 
to cut out the fides of trenches or drains. ortimer. 
TRENCH. 2. f: (tranche, Fr.] 
1. A pit or ditch. 
On that coaft build, 
And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. Dryden. 
When you have got your water up to the higheft part of the 
Jand, make a {mall french to carry fome of the water in, 
keeping it always upon a level. Mortimer. 
2. Earth thrown upto defend foldiers in their approach to a 
town, or to guard a camp. 
The 


T RE 


_ ‘The citizens of Corioli have iffued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 
Í faw our party to thé trenches driven, 


And then Í came away. Shakefpeare. 
William carries on the french, 
Till both the town and caftle yield. Prior. 


TrE'NCHANT. adj. [trenchant, Fr.] Cutting 5 fharp. 
He fiercely took his trenchgnt blade in hand, 
With which heftruck fo furious and fo fell, , 
That nothing feem’d-the puiffance could withftatid. Spen/fer. 
Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their {words 
Were fharp and trenchant, not their words. Fiudibras. 
TRE’NCHER.™. /. [from trench; trenchoir, Fr-] 
z. A pieceof wood on which meat is cut at table. 
No more 
T’ll {crape trencher, nor wath difh. Shake/peare. 
- My eftate deferves an heir more rais’d, 
‘Than one which holds a trencher- Shake/peare. 
When we find our dogs, we fet the difh or trenmcher on the 


ground. More. 
Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 
Invade their treachers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 


a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher, Or 


M 
tol Locke. 


round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. 
+g. The table. 
How often haft thou, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board, 
_ When I have feafted. Shake/peare. 

3. Food ; pleafures of the table. | 

l It could be no ordinary declenfion of nature that could 
bring fome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
fummum bonum upon their trenchers, and their utmoft felicit 
in wine. South. 

Tare’NCHERELY. n. f. [trencher and fly.] One that haunts ta- 
bles; a parafite. 

He found all people came to him promifcuoufly, and he 
tried. which of them were friends, and which = trencher- 
we and fpufhgers. * Eftrange. 
RE’NCHERMAN. 7. f. [trencher and man.] A feeder; an eater. 
Palladius afluréd him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the fkilfulleft trenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 
You had mufty victuals, and he Hath holp to eat it: he’s 

a very valiant frenmcherman; he hath an excellent ftomach. 
Shakefpeare. 

TRENCHERMATE. 2. f. [trencher and mate.] A table compa- 

nion; a parafite. a : 
Becaufe that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
In this cafe ferve the turn, their trenchermates frame to them- 
felves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con- 
tradition by way of {fcorn. Fiooker. 

To TREND. v. n. To tend; to lie in any particular direc- 

tion. It feems a Corruption of fend. 
‘The fcouts to feveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns explore 
The-coafts and trendings of the crooked fhore. 
TRE'NTALS. 7n. f. [trente, Fr.] 5 
Trentals or trigintals were a number of mafies, to the tale 
of thirty, faid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory- . Ayliffe. 

RENDILE. 2. f. [znenvel, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 
Now improperly written trundle. 

Trepa’n. n. /. [trepan, Fr.] 

x. An inftrument by which chirurgeons cut out round pieces of 
the fkull. 

2. A fmare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfnared. [Of 
this fignification Skinner affigns for the reafon, that fome 
Englifh fhips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
great thew of friendfhip, into 7: rapani, a part of Sicily, were 
there detained. ]} . 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man, 
How very active in his own trepan. Rofcommon. 
Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fares, hooks, and 
trepans. South. 
uring the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paffion confifts, whatfoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only todeccive the reafon: it is indeed a 
real t epan upon it, feeding it with coloursand appearances 
inftead of arguments. South. 

trepaner, Fr.] 


Jo TREPA‘’N. U. a. [from the noun; 
A putrid matter flowed forth her noftrils, of the fame fmell 


Dryden. 


1. ‘lo perforate with the trepan- 


with that in treparining the bone. Wrifeman. 
Few recovered of thofe that were trepanned. Arbuthnot. 
2. To catch; to enfnare. 
They trepann’d the ftate, and fac’d it down - 
With plots and projects of our own. Fiudibras. 


Thofe are but trepanned who are called to govern, being 
invefted with authority but bereaved of power, which is no- 
thing elfe but tö mock and betray them into a {plendid and 
magiftcrial way of being ridiculous. South, 


TRE 


‘TreepHrne: ».f. A fmall trepan; a fmaller infttument of 
perforation managed by one hand. 

I fhewed a trepan and rrephine, and gave them liberty to 
try both upon a fkull. Wifernan. 

TREPIDATION. n. f. [trepidatio, Lat.] 
I1. The ftate of-trembling. 

The bow tortureth the ftring continually, and holdeth it 

: in a continual trepidation. Bacon. 

All objects of the fenfes which are very offenfive, caufe 
the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in fome degree, 
are deftitute; and fo there is induced in them a frepidation 
and horror. Bacon. 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 

Men reckon what it did and meant ; 

But trepidation of the {pheres, © 

‘Though greater far, is innocent. 

They pafs the planets fev’n, and pafs the fix’d, 

And that cryftaHine {phere whofe balance weighs 

The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. 

2. State of terrour. - 

Becaufe the whole kingdom ftood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refearch the feveral paflages of the journey. /Wotton. 

His firft action of note was in the, battle of Lepanto ; 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in fuch trepidation of the 

te, made every man meritorious. IF otton. 

Jo Trespass. v n. [tre/paffer, Fr.] 
xr. Totranfgrefs; to offend. 

If they {hall confefs their trefpafs which they /re/paffed 
againft me, I will remember my covenant. Leviticus. 

They not only contradic&t the general defign and particular 
exprefles of the gofpel, but rre/pa/s againít all logick. Norris. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 
Theit morals and œconomy, 

Moft perfeStly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound, 

Nor fref/paf/s’d on the other’s ground. 

Trespass. n. f- [tref/pas, Fr.] 
x. Tranfgrefiion ; offence. : 
Your purpos’d low correction 

Is fuch, as bafeft, and the meaneft wretches 

For- pilfrings, and moft common fre/pa/s 

Are punifh’d with. ` Shake/peare. 

The tre/pafs money and fin money was the priefts. 2 Kings. 

He l bring his tre/pa/s offering for his fin. Leviticus. 

eee ill God ae his ire 

or fuch a petty fre/pa/fs 
2. Unlawful entrance gate OD ground. 
TrRe’sPAsseER. 7z. f: [from trefpa/s. ] 
1. An offender; a tranfgreffor. 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another’s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or the 
licence of the law, I ami a frefpaffer, for which the owner 
may have an aétion of trefpafs againft me. alton. 

Tre’ssED. adj. [from trefé, French.] Knotted or curled. 
Wor this nor that fo much doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear, 

= Now loves a lafs that all his love doth fcorn, 

He plunged in pain his rrefed locks doth tear. Spen/fer. 

‘Tre’sses. zn. f. without a fingular. [tref/e, Fr. treccia, Italian.] 
A knot or curl of hair. $ 
Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 
Brandifh your oes al a e in the fky. Shake/peare. 
er {welling bre 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold 


Donne. 


Adilton. 


Prior. 


Adi /ton. 


Of her loofe trefes hid. Milton: 
Adam had wove 

OFf choiceft fow’rs a garland to adorn 

Her trefes, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 


Fair trefes man’s imperial race enfnare, 
And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pope. 
Then ceafe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ravifh’d hair, 
Which adds new glory to the fhining fphere ! 
Not all the nc, a that fair hair can boait, 
Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. 
TRE'STLE. n. /. [treffeau, Fr.] 
1. The frame of a table. 
2. A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 
TRET. 2. /. [Probably from tritus, Lat.] An allowance made 
by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun- 
dred weight, and four pounds for wafte or refufe of a com- 
modity. Bailey. 
T RE'THINGS. 2. f [trethingi, low Latin; from trethu, W elh, 
to tax.]. Taxes; impofts. 
TREVE’ T. n. [> [Spepez, Saxon; trepied, Fr.] Any thing 
that ftands on three legs: aè a ftool. i 
Trey. n. /. (tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three at cards. 
hite-handed miftrefs, one {weet word with thee. 
Honey, milk, and fugar 5 there is threc. 
Nay then, two freys; metheglin, wort, and malimfey- 
Shake/p. Loves Labour loft: 
"TRI‘ABLE. 


Pope. 
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Tri ABLE. adj. [from try. 
x. ee tee ld a š capable of trial. 

For the more eafy underftanding of the experiments zriab/e 
by our engine, I infinuated that notion, by which all of them 
will prove explicable. | | Boyle. 

2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

Wo one fhould be admitted to a bifhop’s chancellorfhip 
without good knowledge in-the civil and canon laws, fince 
divers caufes triable in the fpiritual court are of weight. Ayliffe. 

TRIAD. 2.f. [trias, Lat. triade, Fr.] Three united. 
Triax. 2. f- [from fry-] i 
x. Tet; examination. 

With tria/ fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte the flame will back defcend, 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart, 

It is the Aefh of a corrupted heart. . Shakefpeare. 

2. Experience; aét of examining by experience.. 
I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whofe trial fhali better publifh his commendation. Shake/p- 

Skilful gardeners make fria/l of the feeds be putting them 
into water gently boiled ; and if good, they wi {prout within 
half an hour. Bacon. 

3. Experiment ; experimental knowledge. 
thers had zriaf of cruel mockings and fcourgings. 
4. Judicial examinasion. 

Trial is ufed in law for the examination of all caufes, civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of our realm: the trial is 
the iffue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the indite- 
ment itfelf. Cowel. 


Fich. 


He hath refifted law, 
And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 
‘Than the feverity of publick power. 
s. Temptation ; teft of virtue. | 
Left our trial, when leaft fought, 
May find us both perhaps far leis prepar’d, 
_ ‘The willinger I go. 
No fuch company as then thou faw’ft 
Intended thee; for tria/ only brought, 
To fee how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every ftation is expofed to fome tria/s,. either temptations 


Shake/p- 


Milton. 


that provoke our appetites, or difquiet our fears.’ Rogers. 
6. State of being tried. | 
Good fhepherd, tell this youth what "tis to love. 

———It is to be made of Gghs and tears 5 | 

It is to be all made of faith and fervice, 

All humblenefs, all patience and impatience 5 

All purity, all fria/, all obfervance. Shakefpeare. 
"TRIANGLE. n. f. [triangie, Fr. triangulum, Lat.] A figure 


of three angles. 
The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right Psora 
ocke. 
TRIANGULAR. adj. (triangularis, Lat.] Having three angles. 
"The frame thereof feem’d partly circular, 
And part trianzular; O work divine! 
Thefe two the firft and laft proportions are. Spen/fer. 
Though a round figure be moft capacious for the honey, 
and moit convenient for the bee; yet did fhe not chufe that, 
becaufe then there muft have been triangular {paces left void. 
Ray on the Creaticn. 
‘TRIBE. 7. f [tribu, Fr. tribus, Lat. from trev, 6 and w being 
labials of promifcuous ‘ufe in the ancient Britifh words; trew 
from fir Z- his lands, is fuppofed to be Celtick, and ufed be- 
fore the Romans had any thing to do with the Britifh govern- 
ment; to prove which Mr. land offers many reafons, 
which he mentions by imagining that centuriæ is derived from 
trev, fuppofing it to the fame with our cenmtrev, importing 
a hundred frevs or tribes.] 
az. A diftiné&t body of the people as divided by family or fortune, 
or any othcr characteriftick. : 
t ha’ been writing all this night unto all the fries 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Ben. Fobnfon. 
If the beads of the ¢rrbes can be taken off, and the miffed 


’ 


multitude will fee their error, fuch extent of mercy is ho- 


nourable. : ‘Bacon. 
Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
“Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount. Aiton. 
Straggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in fries, and quit the favage wood, 
Houfes to build. Tate. 


I congratulate my country upon the increafe of this happy 
tribe of men, fince, by the prefent parliament, the race of 
freeholders is {preading into the remoteft corners. Addi jon. 

2. It is often ufed in contempt., . ` 
Folly and vice are eafy to defcribe, 
The common fubjeĉ&ts of our fcribbling tribe. E 
TRIBLET or TRIBOULET. n.f: A goldfmith’as tod] for mak- 
ing rings- : Ainfworth. 
TRIBULATION. n. f. (tribulation, Fr.] Perfecution; diftrefs 5 
vexation ; difturbance of life. 
Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and being immi- 
ment breedeth fear. looker. 
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The juft fhall dwell, 
And after all their fribulations long, 


See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. Ailton, 
eath becomes 

His final remedy; and after life 

‘Try’d in‘tharp tribulation, and refin’d 

By faith, and faithful works. Milton. 


_ Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not only 
in all time of our rribulation, but in all time of our wealth 
deliver us. . Atterbury. 
TRIBUNAL. 2. f. [tribunal, Latin and French. ] 
x. The feat of a judge. 
I’? th’ market-place, ona tribunal filver’d,,. 
Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 
eW ere publickly enthron’d. 
He fees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juftice come, 
Under whofe large roof flourifhes the gown, 
And judges grave on high ¢fribuna/s frown. Waller. 
Here the tribunal ftood. Dryden. 
‘There is a neceffity of ftanding at his frijéuna/, who is in- 


Shake/peare. 


finitely wife and juft. Grew. 
2. A court of juftice. 
Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
‘Thy dread tribunal. Million. 


TRIBUNE. 2. /. [tribun, tribunus, Lat.] 
x. An officer of Rome chofen by the people. 
‘Thefe are the tribunes of the people, 
‘The tongues o’ th’? common mouth: I do défpife them. . 
. Shake/peare. 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 
TrRiIBuNI'TIAL. Dad. [frtbunitius, Lat.] Suiting a tribune ; 
T RIBUNI’TIOUS. ¢ relating to a tribune, g 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in afrtéunitieus man- 


mer; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceftors, 
Beneath the kings and frrbéunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain. Dryden. 


TRIBUTARY. adj. [tributaire, Fr. tributarius, Lat.] 


_x. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of fubmiffion to a 


matter. 
‘Thenceforth this land was fributary made 
‘IT’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 
‘Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray - 
Yer oft the Briton kings againft them ftrongly fway’d. 


: Spen/fer. 
‘The two great empires of the world I know; 
And fince the earth none larger does afford, 
‘This Charles is fome poor tributary lord. Dryden. 
Around his throne the fea-born brothers ftood, 
That fwell with tributary urns his flood. Pote. 


2. Subjeét ; fubordinate. | 
‘Thefe he, to grace his tributary gods, 
By courfe commits to feveral government, 


And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Ailton. 
O'er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luft, and various pow’rs of ill 
Infult the mafter’s tributary will. FP) for, 
3. Paid in tribute. 
Nor flatt’ry tunes thefe tributary lays. Concanen. 


TrrsBuTARY.2.f [from frrbjute.] One who pays a ftated 
fum in acknowledgement of fubjection. 
All the people therein fhall be triéutaries unto thee, and 
ferve thee. ; Deuteronomy. 
‘The Irifh lords did only promife to become tributaries to 
king Henry the fecond: and fuch as only pay tribute, are 
not properly fubjects but fovereigns. Davies. 
TRIBUTE. n.f: [tribut; Fr. tributum, Lat.] Payment made 
in acknowledgement ; fubjection. 
‘The Lord’s tribute of the fheep was fix hundred. © Numb. 
They that received triéute money faid, doth not your ma- 


{ter pay tribute ? Matthew. 
She receives 
As tribute her warmth and light. Ailton. 
To acknowledge this was all he did exact; 
Small tribute, where the will to pay was aĉ. Dryden: 


TRICOMA‘'NES. 7. A plant. 


A branch of fome capillary plant, refembling the common 
trichomanes, only the pinnz are larger in a dufky grey flaty 
ftone. Wesdinari: 

Trice. n.f: [I believe this word comes from frait, Fr. cor- 
rupted by pronunciation.] A fhort time; an inftant; a ftroke. 

If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the fame they 
wafte in a frice, as naturally. delighting in fpoil, though ir do 
themfelves no good. 

Juft in the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 

And all the waiters in a ftrice 

His fummons did obey : 
Each ferving man with difh in hand, 
March’d sense A up like our train’d band, 
Prefented, and away. isi. i 
Q 
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fie could raife fcruples dark and nice, 


And after folve them in a trice. Fhudibras; 
So when the war had rais’d a ftormy 

I’ve feen a fnake in human form; 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice; oe 

Leap from the dunghil in a ¢rice- Swift. 


It feems incredible at firft, that all the blood in our bodies 
fhould circulate in a frrice, in very few minutes; but it 
would be more furprifing if we knew the fhort periods of the 
great circulation of water. Bentley. 

RICHO'TOMY. z. f> Divifion into three parts. 

Some diftutb the order of nature by dichotomies, ?richoto- 
mies, fevens, twelves; let the fubjeét with the defign you 
have in view determine the number of parts into which you 
divide it. atts. 

Trick. zn. f. [treck, Dutch.] 
x. A fly fraud. 

Sir Thomas Moor faid, that a rrick of law had no lefs 
power than the wheel of fortune, to life men up, or caft 
them down. Raleigh. 

A bantering droll took a ponents: to Delphos, to try if he 
could put a ¢frrzcek upon Apollo. LY’ Eftrange. 

Such a one thinks to find fome fhelter in my friendfhip, 
and I betray him: he comes to me for counfel and I fhew 
him a tric. South. 

e {wore by Styx, 
Whate’er fhe wou’d defire, to grant 5 
But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. 
2. A dexterous artifice. 
Gather the loweft and leaving the top, 


Swift. 


Shall teach thee a frick for to double thy crop. Tuffer- 
And now, as oftin fome difftemper’d ftates 

On one nice rick depends the gen’ral fate. P ope. 

3. A vicious practice. 

Sufpicion fhall be ftuck full of eyes: 

For treafon is but trufted like a fox, 

Who ne'er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his.anceftors. Shdkefpeare. 


I entertain you with fomewhat more worthy than the ftale 


exploded trick of fullomm panegyricks. Dryden. 
Some friends to vice pretend, 
“That Ithe tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 


4. A juggle; an antick; any thing done to cheat jocofely, or 
to divert. 
A rev’rend prelate ftopp’d his coach and fix; 
To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. 
$. An unexpected effe&. 
So felleft foes who broke their fleep, : 
To take the one the other; by fome chances 
Some frick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. 
Shake/p. Coriclanus. 


Prior. 


6. A practice; a manner; a habit. 
I fpoke it but according to the #rick: if you’ hang me 


you may. Shakejpeare. 
The trick of that voice I will remember. Shake/p. 
Behold, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father; eye, nofe, lip, 
‘The trick of ’s frown, his forehead. Shakc/p- 


7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a trick of 
cards. 

To Treck. v. a. [from the noun; @fricker, Fr.] 

3. To cheat; to impofe on; to defraud. 

It is impoffible that the whole world fhould thus confpire 
to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on mankind, and frică 
themfelves into belief. Stephen. 

2. To drefs; to decorate; to adorn; properly to knot. [tricas 
in low Latin, fignifies a knot of hair; treccia, Italian: hence 
trace. Matt. IV efimonaflerienfis (ays of Godiva of Coventry, 
that fhe rode fricas capitis ES crines diffelvens.] 

And trick them upin knotted curls anew. Drayton. 

They turned the impofture upon the king, and gave out, 
that to defeat the true inheritor he had ¢frick.d up a boy in the 


likenefs of Edward Plantagenet. Bacon. 
Horridly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, . 
Bak’d and impafted with the parching fires. Shake/p. 


This pillar is but amedley, or a mafs of all the precedent 
ornaments, making a new kind by ftealth; and though the 
moft richly tricked, yet the pooreffin this, that he is a bor- 
rower of all his beauty. Wotton. 

Their heads are ¢rick&t with taffels and flowers. Sandys. 

W oful fhepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas; your forrow, is not dead : 

Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor; 

So fings the Day-ftar in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new fparigled ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning’ {ky. Milton. 

A daw that had a mind to be fparkifh, tricked himfelf up 


with all the pay feathers he could mufter. L Eftrange. 
Ne CL. 


Love is an airy good, opinion makes, . 
‘That tricks and dreffes up the gawdy dream. Drydet. 
People lavifh it profufely in fricking up their children in 
fine cloaths; and yet ftarve their minds. Locke. 
3- To perform by flight of hand, or with a light touch. 
The colours and the ground prepare : 
Dip in the rainbow, zrick her off in air, 
Chufe a firm cloud before it fall. 
Zo Trick. v. n. To live by fraud. 
‘Thus they jog on, ftill tricking; nevcr thriving, 
And murd’ring plays, which they call reviving. Dryden. 
Tri’cxer. 2. f. [This is often written trigger; 5 know not 
which is right.] The catch which being pulled difengages 
the cock of the gun; that it may give fire. 
Pulling afide the rrfcker we obferved, that the force of the 
{pring of the lock was not fenfibly abated by the abfence of 


Pope. 


the air. Boyle. 
As a goofe 
In death contraéts his talons clofe ; 
So did the knight, and with oneclaw 
. ‘Thetricker of his piftol draw. ftudibras. 
TRI’cKING, adj. [from ¢trick.] Drefs ; ornament. 
Get us properties and ¢rfcking for our fairies. Shake;p. 
TRI'CKISH. adj. [from trick. ] É navithly artful; fraudulently 


cunning; mifGhievoufly fubtle. 
All he fays is in a loofe, flippery, and ¢tric4ifb way of rea- 
foning. Pope. 
Zə TRICKLE. v. 2z. [Of this word I find no etymology thar 
feems well authorifed cr probable.] “To fall in drops; to rill 
in a flender ftream., 
He, prick’d with pride, 
Forth fpurred faft; adown his courfer’s fide 


The red blood trickling, ftain’d the way. Sperfer. 
Fatt befide there trickled foftly down 

A gentle ftream, whofe murm’ring wave did play 
Amongtt the pumy ftones,’ and made a found 

‘To lull him foft afleep that by it lay. Spenfer. 


Some noifes help fleep; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling of water, as moving in the fpirits a gentle atten- 


tion, which ftilleth the difcurfive motion. Bacon. 
He waken’d by the frickling of his blood. WV ifeman. 


Beneath his ear the faft’ned arrow ftood, 
And from the wound appear’d, the trickling blood. Dryden. 
All at once his grief and rage appear’d 
And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. 
He lay ftretch’d along, his eyes fixt upward, 
And ever and anon a filent tear í 
Stole down, and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 
materials above-mentioned, trick/ed away undér the firft im- 
preffions of the heat. Addifon. 
Imbrown’d with fiative bronze, lo! Henly ftands, 
‘Tuning his voice and balancing his hands: 
How fluent nontfenfe trick/es from his tongue! 


Dryden. 


How {weet the periods, neither faid nor fung ! Pope. 
‘They cmpty heads confole with empty found. 
No more, alas! the voice of fame they hear, 
The balm of dulnefs trick/ing in their ear. Pope: 
Subdu’d, 
The froft refolves irito a trickling thaw. Thomfon. 


Tri’cxsy. adj. [from #rick.] Pretty. 
dearment. 
‘The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, 
Garnifh’d like him, that for a trick/fy word 


This is a word of en- 


Defy the matter. : Shakefpeare. 
All this fervice have I done fince I went. 
My trick/y fpirit ! Shake/peare. 





‘TRICO’RPORAL. adj. [tricorpus, Lat.] Having three bodies. 

TRIDE. ad. [ among hunters; fride, French.] Short and 

ready. Bailey. 

TRIDENT., 2. f. [trident, Fr. tridens; Lat.] A three forked 

{ceptre of Neptune. 

His nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. Shakefpeare. 

Can’ft thou with fifgigs pierce him to the quick? 


Or in his fkull thy barbed ¢riden# ftick ? Sandys. 
He lets them wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Ailton. 


Several find a myftery in every tooth of Neptune’s trident. 
Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
TRIDENT. adj. Having three teeth. 
‘Trivinec. n. f: [tmSinga, Saxon.} The third part of a coun- 
ty or fhire. Bailey. 
TRipvu‘an. adj. [from triduum, Lat.) 
x. Lafting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. 
TRIENNIAL. adj. [triennis, Lat. triennial, Fr.] 
1. Lafting three years. 
I pafied the bill for triennial parliaments. King Craries. 
a6 X Richard 


T R I 


Richard the third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
fhort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beft lawgivers. owel. 

2. Happening every third year. 
TRIER. z. /. [from try.] 
1. One who trics experimentally. 

The ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glafs veficl was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially. 

Courts of juttice are bound to take notice of aéts of par- 
liament, and whether they are truly pleaded or not; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. Flale. 


There fhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by 


the ftate to infpeét the genius of every particular boy. Sped?. 
3. Teft ; one who brings to the teft. 
You were ufed 
To fay, extremity was the ¢trfer of {pirits ; 
‘That common chances common men could bear. Shake/p- 
To TRYFALLOW. v. a. [tres, Latin, and yealzga, Saxon, a 
harrow.] To plow land the third time before fowing. Bailey- 


The beginning of Auguft is the time of ¢trifullowing, or 
laft plowing, betore they fow their wheat. ortimer. 
Tri‘Fip. adj. [among botanifts.}] Cut or divided into three 


parts. Bailey. 
TRIFIUSTULARY. adj. [tres and fffuda, Latin.] Having three 
pipes. 


Many of that fpecies whofe ¢rififfulary bill or crany we 
have beheld. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Jo TRIFLE. V. 2. [tryfelen, Dutch. ] 
x. To aétor talk without weight or dignity ; to act with levity 5 
to talk with folly. 

When they fay that we ought to abrogate fuch popifh ce- 
remonies as are unprofitable, or elfe might have other more 
profitable in their ftead, they ¢, ifle, and they beat the air about 
nothing which toucheth us; unlefs they mean that we ought 
to abrogate all popifh ceremonies. Fiooker. 

2. To mock; to play the fool. 
Do not believe, 
‘That, from the fenfe of all civility, 
I thus would play and ¢rifle with your reverence. 
3. To indulge light amufement. 
4. To be of no importance. 

"Tis hard for every trifling debt of two fhillings to be 

driven to law. Spee: 
To TrRi’FLE. v. a. To make of no importance. ot in 
ufe. 


Shake/p. 


Threefcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange; but this fore night 
Hath trifed former knowings. Shake/p. 
TRIFLE. 2. /. [from the noun.] A thing of no moment. 
“he inftruments of darknefs tell us truths 5 
VWVin us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dowfabell, 
With fuch poor trifles playing : 
Others the like have labour’d at, 2 


Shakefpeare. 


Some of this thing, and fome of that, 

And many of they know not what, 

But that they muft be faying.-- Drayton. 

The infinitely greateft confefied good is neglected, to fa- 
tisfy the fucceffive. uneafinefs of our defires: purfuing as i 

ocke. 
TriFcer. 2. f. [trifelaar, Dutch.] One who acts with levity ; 
one that talks with folly. i 

A man cannot cell whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
where the more friffers, whereof the one would make a per- 
fonage by geometrical proportions, the’ other by taking the 
beft parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. acon. 

Shall I, who can enchant the boift’rous deep, 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forefts move, 

Shall I be baffled by this friffer, love. Granville. 

As much as fyftematical learning is decried by fome vain 
tr iflers of the age, it is the happieit way to furnifh the mind 
with knowledge. Watts. 

Tri FLING. adj. [from trifle.] Wanting worth ; unimportant ; 
wanting weight. 

To a foul fupported with an affurance of the divine fa- 
vour, the honours or affliétions of this life will be equally 
trifling and contemptible. ss Rogers. 

Tri FLINGLY. adv. [from trifling.) Without weight; with- 
out dignity ; without importance. 

Thofe who are carried away with the fpontancous current 
of their own thoughts, muft never humour their minds in 
being thus ¢r/fling/y bufy. Lecke. 

"IRI FORM. adj. [triformis, Tat.] Having a triple fhape, 
The moon her monthly round 
Still ending, Kill renewing through mid heav'n, 


L OA I 


With borrow’d light her countenance triform 
Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten th’ earth. Ms lten 
TRIGGER. z. f. [derived by Junius trom rrigue, Fr. from ie 
tetcare, Lat.) . es 
1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep ground. 
2. T he catch that being pulled loofes the cock of the gun. 
The pulling the ¢rzgger of the gun with which the murder 
is committed, has no natural connection with thofe ideas that 
make up thecomplex one, murder. ` Locke 
TRINGUNTALS. 2. f: [from triginta, Latin, thirty.]. ° 
Trentals or tringintals were a number of mafles to the tale 
of thirty, infticuted by Saint Gregory. ; Ayli ffe 
Tricryen. z. /. [In architeéture.] A member of tio Trice 
of the Dorick order fet directly over every pillar, and in cer- 
tain fpaces in the intercolumnations. £darris 
The Dorick order has now and then a fober garnifhment 
of lion’s heads in the cornice, and of ¢triglyphs and meto . 
always in the frize. PPR oie 
Tri‘con. n. f. [trigone, Fr.] A triangle. A term in aftro- 


logy: 

he ordinary height of a man ninety-fix digits, the an- 
cient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that myftical cubit 
among them ftiled paffus Ibidis, or the rrigon that the Ibis 
makes at every ftep, confifting of three latera, each thirty- 
two digits. pera 

TRIGONAL. adj. [from frigon.] having hives 
corners. 

A fpar of a yellow hue fhot into numerous trigonal pointed 
{hoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide of a per- 
pendicular fiffure of a ftratum of free-ftone in digging. 

IF oodward 
TRIGONOMETRY. 2./. [trigonemetrie,. Fr.]} ne 
_ Trigonometry is the art of meafuring triangles, or of cal- 
culating the fides of any triangle fought, and this is plain or 
{pherical. ft ES 

On a difcovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry, and confe- 

quently all navigation, is founded. . Guardian 

T RIGONOME’TRICAL. adj. [from trigoncmetry.] Pertaining ms 
trigonometry. 

TRILA'TERAL. adj. [trilateral, French ; tres and /atus, Lat.] 
Having three fides. 

Ske a z. f- (trifle, Italian.] Quaver; tremuloufnefs of mu- 
ick. : 


‘Triangular ; 


Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 
‘That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 
In fongs and airs exprefstheir martial fire 
Combat in fri//s, and in a fugue expire. Addifon 
Jo TRILL. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To utter quavering. š 
Through the foft filence of the liftning night i 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs trid’s her lay. 
Zo TRILL. vu.” . 
x. To trickle; to fall in drops or flender ftreams. 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonitration 
of grief ? j 
I, fhetook.’em ; read ’em in my prefence ; 
And now and then an ample tear trill a down 


T homfon. 


Her delicate cheek. Shake/peare. 
2. To play in tremulous vibrations of found. 
Am I call’d upon the grave debate, 
To judge of ¢ril/ing notes and tripping fect. Drysden- 


TRILLION. 7z. f. [A word invented by Locke: trilion, Fr.] 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
» by a million. 
T rRiLU’MINAR. adj. [triluminaris, 
“T RILU‘’AMINOUS. lights. 
Trim. adj. [xetnymmesd, Saxon, completed.) 
drefied up. 
‘Tone paine in cottage doth take, 


Latin. ] Having three 
Dic. 


Nice; fmug; 


When tother trim bowers do make. Luffer. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

‘To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 

With your derifion. Shake/peare. 

The Dorick order has, in comparifon of thofe that fol- 


low, a more mafculine afpeét, and little trimmer than the 
Tufcan that went before, fave a fober garnifhment now and 
then of lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and me- 


topes always in the frize. Totton. 
Doft thou not blufh to live fo like a beaft, 
So trim, fo diflolute, fo loofely dreft. Dryden. 


To Trim. v. a. [zpmmůn, Saxon, to du‘ld.] 
1. To fit out. 
Malicious cenfurers ever, 
As rav’nous fifhes do a vefiel follow 
‘That is new trimm'd. 
2. Todrels; to decorate. 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trim’din Julia’s gown. SAhake/p. 
Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to ¢rrm their 
houfes, binding it with a lath againit a wall. Bacon. 
Two arts attend architeéture, like her principal gentle- 
woman, to drefs and trim her, picture and f{culpture. // otro. 
‘lhe 


Shakef; care. 


The viétim ox that was for altars preft, 
Trimm’ d with white ribbons and with garlands dreft, 
Sung of himfelf. Dryden. 


3. Tothave; to clip. 
Mephibofheth had neither drefied his feet, nor trimmed his 


beard. 2 Samuel, 
Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings like a beard, Brown. 
‘The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. Howell. 
Trim off the {mall fuperfuous branches. LWortimer. 
4. To make neat; to adjuft. 

I found her ¢rimming up the diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shake/peare. 

Go, firrah, to my cell, as you look 
‘To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shake/p. 


Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimm d, 

More fleck, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Ben. Jobnfon, 

To blaft the living, gave the dead thcir due, 
And wreaths, herfelf had tainted, frism’d anew. Tickell. 
When workmen fita piece into other work, they fay they 

trim in a piece. Aloxon. 

Each mufe in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and ¢rims her wither'd bays. 

5. To balance a veffel. 
Sir Roger put his coachman to fri the boat. 
6. It has often wp emphatical. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 
Trimm’dup your praifes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your defervings like a chronicle. Shake/p. 

Jo Trim. v. z. To balance; to fluctuate between two par- 
ties. 

If fuch by trimming and time ferving, which are but two 
words for the fame thing, betray the church by naufeating 
her pious orders, this will produce confufion. South. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while 
all befides their will ferves the faétion; what is this but a 
grofs, fulfome juggling with their duty, and a kind of ftrim- 
ming it between God and the devil. South. 

He who heard what ev’ry fool cou’d fay; 

W ou’d never fix his thought, but ¢rim his time away. 

Dryden’s Hind and Panther. 
Trim.2.f. Drefs; geer ; ornaments. 

They come like facrificesin their trim, 
And to the five-ey’d maid of fmoaky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 

Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 

You made great Juno angry. 

The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
‘The phcenix daughter of the vanquifh’d old, 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 
And on her fhadow rides in floating gold. 

Tri’MLyY. adv. [from trim.] Nicely ; neatly. 
Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and in treffes wrought. Spenfer. 

The mother, if of the houfhold of our lady, will have her 
fon cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly. <Afcham. 

Tri mMMeER. 2. f. [from tfrim.] 
1. One who changes fides to balance parties ; a turncoat. 

The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy : 
no, fays the weazle, no mercy to a moufe: well, fays t’other, 
but you may fee by my wings that I am a bird; and fo the 


Pope. 


Spec?ator. 


Shake/p- 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


bat ’{caped in both by playing the trimmer. L’ Efirange. 
- To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religious join, : 
Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swift. 


2. A piece of wood inferted. 

Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muft 

fit in the fummer and the girders and all the joifts and the 

trimmers for the ftair-cafe. Moxon. 

TRIMMING. n. f. [from trim.] Ornamental appendages to a 
coat or gown. i ; 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, 
and like a drefs without fancy ; and the laft without the firft 
is too gay, and but all trimming. Garth. 

TriNAL. adj. [trinus, Lat.] ‘“Chreefold. 
Like many an angel’s voice, 

Singing before th’ eternal majefty, 

In their ¢riza/ triplicity on high. 

That far-beaming blaze of majetfty, : 

W herewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 

To fit the midftof ¢rina/ unity, i 

He laid afide. Afilton. 

TRINE. zn. f. [trine, Fr. trinus, Latin.] An afpe&t of planets 
placed in three angles of a trigon, in which they are fuppofed 
by aftrologers to be eminently benign. 
To th’ other five, 
Their planetary motions, and afpects, 
In fextile, fquare, and ¢trine, and oppofite, 


Of noxious efficacy. 


Spenfer. 


Aiit. 


Now frequent frizes the happier lights among, 
And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe A me took off that on his planet hung, 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucceed. 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that line fubtend 
An equal triangle ; now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the rouad, and meet three figns, 
W here’er they meet in angles thofe are fries. Creech. 
To TRINE. v. a. [from the noun.] To putin a trine afpe&. 
This advantage age from youth has won, ; 
As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 
By fortune he was now to Venus frin’d, . 
And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Dryder. 
TRINITY. z. /- [trinitas, Lat. trinité, Fr.) “The incompre- 
henfible union of the three perfons in the Godhead. 
Touching the picture of the friaity, I hold it blafphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 
In my whole effay there is not any thing like an objection 
againit the trinity. Locke. 
TRINKET. n. f: [This Skinner derives fomewhat harfhly from 
trinquet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. a topfar/. I rather imagine it 
corrupted from fricket, {ome petty finery or decoration. ] 
xr. Toys; ornaments of drefs; fuperfluities of decoration, 
Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of all the 
trinkets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but ferves 
to fome neceflary purpofe. Sidney. 
We'll fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shake/p- 
‘They throng who fhould buy firft, as if my trinkets had 


D ryder. 


been hallowed. Shakef/peare. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the fawcy {fteward fay, 
Pack up with all your frinkets and away. Dryden. 


She was not hung about with toys, and ¢/infets, tweezer- 
cafes, pocket-glaffies. Arbuthnot. 
ow Johnny wheel’d, threat’n’d, fawn’d, 
‘Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d. 
Z. BN a of no great value; tackle; tools. 
hat hufbandlie hufbands except they be fooles, 
But handfom have ftorehoufe for trinkets and tooles. Tuf- 
Go with all your fervants and trimers about you. L Efir. 
TRIO'BOLAR. adj. [triobolaris, Latin.) Vile; mean; worth- 
lefs. 
Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs current 
amongft the balladmongers for a triobo'ar ballad. Cheyncl. 
To TRIP. v. a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 
1. To fupplant; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground 
by a fudden motion. 


Swift. 


He conjunét 

Tripp’d me behind. Shake/pearé.« 
Be you contented, 

‘To have a fon fet your decrees at naught, 


To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 


That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. Shake/p. 
2. To ftrike the feet from under the body 
I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shake/peare. 


‘The words of Hobbes’s defence frip up the heels of his 
caufe ; I had once refolved. To refolve prefuppofeth deli- 
beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which 
is inevitably determined by caufes without ourfelves. Bramhall. 

3- To catch; to detect. 
‘Thefe women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were prefent when fhe finifh’d. 
To TRIP. v. 7. 
1. To fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 

Virgil is fo exaét in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worfe : he pretends fometimes to rrp, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when moft fecure. Dryden. 

2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his adverfaries, 
if any where they chance to ¢frip, prefleth him as thereby 
making all forts of men God’s enemics. Hlosker. 

Many having ufed their utmoft diligence to fecure a reten- 
tion of the things: commited to the memory, cannot cer- 
tainly know where it will frip and fail them. South. 

Will fhines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a feeming one: our club has caught him tripping, at 
which times they never fpare him. Addijon. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would expofe my 
ignorance, if they caught me fripping in a matter of fo great 
moment. Addifon. 

3. To ftumble; to ticubate. 


Shake/peare. 


I may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his tongue 
trips, yet not know that it is called drunkennefs. Locke. 
4- o run lightly. 
In filence fad, 
Trip we after the night’s fhade. Shakefpeare. 


The old faying is, the third pays for all ; the triplex, fir, 
is a good tripping meafure, Sern. 
e 
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He throws his arm, and with along-drawn dafh 
Blends all together ; then diftin&tly žrrps 
From this to that; then quick returning {fkips 


And fnatches this again, and paufes there. Crafhaw. 
On old Lyczus or Cyllene hoar, 
ae. no more in twilight ranks, 
hough Erymanth your lofs deplore, 
A better foil fhall give you thanks. ‘Adi iton. 
She bounded by, and #frrpp’d fo light, 
They had not time to take a {fteady fight. Dryden. 
To the garden walk fhe took her way, 
To fport and #rip along in cool of day. Dryden. 
Stay, nymph, he cry’d, I follow not a foe; 
‘Thus from the lion ¢frips the trembling doe. Dryden. 
Well thou doft to hide from common fight 
‘Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Wor doubt I, but the filver footed dame 
Tripping from fea on fuch an errand came. Dryden. 
e'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ferve to rrip before the victor’s chariot. Addifon. 


The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in fculp- 
‘ture and painting, feem to have gathered the wind when tl 


-perfon is in a pofture of tripping forward. Addifon. 
In Britain’s ifles, as Heylen notes, 
"The ladies ¢rip in petticoats. Prior. 


_ They gave me inftrué€tions how to flide down and frp up 
‘the fteepeit flopes. ope. 
$. To take a fhort voyage. 

TRIP. 2. £ [from the verb.] 

z. A — or catch by which the wreftler fupplants his anta- 
*foniit. 

. _ O thou diffembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath fow’d a grizzel on thy cafe? 
‘Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 
That thine own ?#rip fhall be thine overthrow ? Shake/p. 
He ftript for wreftling, {mears his limbs. with oil, 
‘And watches with a frip his foe to foil. Dryden. 
It was a noble time when frips and Cornifh hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addifon. 
2. A ftumble by which the foothold is loft. 
3- A failure; a miftake. 
He faw his way, but in fo {wift a pace, 
‘To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race: 
‘They then, who of each #rip th’ advantage take, 
_ Find but thofe faults which they want wit to make. _Dryd. 
4. A fhort voyage or journey. A 
I took a trip to London on the death of the queen: Pope. 

TRIPARTITE. adj. [tripartite Fr. tripartitus, Latin.] Di- 

vided into three parts ; having three correípondent copies. 
Our indentures tripa: tite are drawn. Shakefj eare. 

TRIPE. 2”. /- [tripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and Spaniíh.] 

s. The inteftines; the guts. 

How fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d? 

I like it well. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your fripe. 

2. It is ufed in ludicrous language for the human. belly. 

TRI PEDAL. adj. [tres and pes, Lat.) Having three feet. 

"IT RIPE’TALOUS. adj. [tres and witaarov.] aving a flower 
confifting of three leaves. 

Tri’PHTHONG. 7. f> [triphthingue, Fr. tres and @Solyn.J A 
coalition of three vowels to form one found: as, eau 5 «eye. 
TRIPLE. adj. [ triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, Lat.] 

x. Threefold; confifting of three conjoined. 

See in him 
‘The ?ripie pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a ftrumpet’s ftool. 
O nightand fhades, 
How are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 
Againit th* unarmed weaknefs of one virgin, 
Alone and helplefs ! 
‘Fhrice happy pair! fo near ally’d 
In royal blood and virtue too : 
Now love has you together ty’d, 
May none this ¢rip/e knot undo. 
By thy ¢rip/e fhape as thou art feen. 
In heav’n, earth, hell, grant this. 
Strong Alcides, after he had flain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds. 
Out bounc’d the maftiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double fwiftnefs. fled. 

2. Treble ; three times repeated. 

i We have taken this as a moderate meafure betwixt the 
higheft and loweft; but if. we had taken only a triple pro- 
portion, it would have been fufficient. Burnet. 

If then the atheift can have no imagination of more fenfes 
than five, why doth he fuppofe that a. body is capable of 
more! If we had double or. triple as many, there might ftill 
be the fame fufpicion for a greater number without end. 

Bentley's Sermons. 





Shake/peare. 
K:ng. 


Shake/peare. 


MH lion. 


Waller. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Swift. 


Zo TRI PLE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
i. To treble; to make thrice as much, or as many. 


TR I 


‘To what purpofe fhould words ferve, when nature hath 
more to declare than groans and ftrong cries ; more than 
ftreams of bloody fweat; more than his doubled and tripled 
prayers can exprefs. fiocker. 

If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in no long {pace 
of time his limited quantity would be tripled upon us. Swift. 

2. Io make threcfold. 
Time, action, place, are fo preferv'd by thee, 

That e’en Corneille might with envy fee 

‘Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. 

TRIPLET. z. /. (from trriple.] 
1. Three of a kind. | 
There fit C—nts, D—ks, and Harrifon,; 

How they fwagger from their garrifon ; 

Such a frip/et could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell. Swift. 

2. Three verfes rhyming together: as, 
Waller was {mooth, but Dryden taught to join 
‘The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 
‘The long majeitick march and energy divine. Pope. 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my Hero on the foreign ftrand, ¢ 


Dryden. 


Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new command. 
Prior. 

I frequently make ufe of frip/et rhymes, becaufe they 
bound the fenfe, making the laft verfe of the triplet a pin- 
darick. Dryden, 
TRIPLICATE. adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other; which ought to be diftinguifhed from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a du- 
plicate or triplicate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Triprica’tion. 2. /. [from trriplicate.] The act of trebling 
or adding three together. 

Since the margin of the vifible horizon in the heavenly 
globe is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one 
hundred and twenty miles diameter; fenfe muit needs mea- 
{fure the azimuths, or verticle circles, by ‘¢rrplication of the 
fame diameter of one hundred and twenty. Glanville. 

Tripeprrcity. 2. /f. [triplicitéy Fr. from triplex, Lat.] Treble- 
nefs; ftate of being threefold. 
Like many an angel’s voice, 

Singing before th’ eternal majeity, 

In their trinal trip/icity on high. Sperfer. 

It was a dangerous frip/icity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the difcontents of fubjecéts, and the title 
of a pretender to meet. Bacon. 

Affe&t not duplicities nor frip/icttves, nor any certain num- 


ber of parts in your divifion of things. FF atts. 
TRI'PMADAM. 7z. f- An herb, 
I7ipmadam is ufed in falads. fortimer. 


Tri’pop. 2. [f> [tripus, Latin.] A feat with three feer, fuch as 
that from which the prieltefS of Apollo delivered oracles. i 
Two trijods caít in antick mould, 

With two great talents of the fineft gold. Dryden. 
TRI'POLY. 7n. /. [I fuppofe from the place whence it is brought.] 
A fharp cutting fand. 

In polifhing glafs with fand, putty, or żrípoły, it is not to 
be imagined that thofe fubftances can by grating and fretting 
the glafs bring all its leaft particles to an accurate polifh. . 

Newton's Opticks. 
Tri’pos.2.f. A tripod. See TRIPOD. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo; 

Here he {peaks out of this pottle, 

Or the fripos, his tower bottle. Ben. Fohnfon: 

Craz’d fool, who would’ft be thought an oracle, 

Ceme down from off the tripos, -and {peak plain. Dryden. 
TRIPPER. 2. /: [from ¢rip.] One who trips. 
TRIPPING. adj. [from ¢trip.] Quick; nimble. 

‘The clear fun of the frefh wave largely drew, 

As after thirft; which made their flowing fhrink 

From ftanding lake, to ¢7ipping ebb; that ftole 
- With foft foot tow’rds the deep. ; 

TRI'PPING. yi [from żrip.] Light dance. 
Back, epherds, back, enough your plays 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other frippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes. Milton. 
Tri’protre. 2. f. [triptotomn, Lat.] 

Triptete is a noun ufed but in three cafes. Clark. 
Tripvu’DIARY. adj. [tripudium, Lat ] Performed by dancing. 

Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs when he con- 
tinued the tripudinary augurations. Brown's Vulgar Erre 

TripuDiaA’Tion. 2. /. [fripudium, Lat.] Act of dancing. 
Tri’pPinGLy. adv. [from iripping.] With agility; with {wift 
motion. 


Milton. 


This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it fripping/y. Shake/peare. 
Speak the fpeech frrippingly on the tongue: but if you 


mouth it as many of our players do, I had as lieve the town- 
crier had {poke my lines. Shake/p. 
8 TRIREME. 
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Tine’me. 2. f. [triremis, Lat.] A galley with three benches 
of oars on a fide. ae — : 

T RISEICTION. A.f. [tres and /eé?io, Lat.] Divifion into three 
equal parts: the trijection of an angle is one of the defide- 
rata of geometry. — 

TrisrruL. adj. [tifirs, Lat.] Sad ; melancholy ; 
forrowful. A bad word. 

Heav’n’s face doth glow 
With trifful vilage; and, as ’gain{ft the doom, 
I thought fick at the aét. Shakefpeare. 
Trisu/ic. 2. f. [(trijuleus, Lat.] A thing of three points. 
Confider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s rriju/e, to burn, 
difcufs, and terebrate. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

TRISYLLA'BICAL. adj. [trefyilabe, Fr. from trifyi/able.] Con- 
fitting of three fyllables. : 

TRISY’LLABLE. z. f- [tri/yllaba, Latin.] A word confifting 
of three fyllables. 

TRITE. adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn oùt; 
not new. 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we reflect how uncertain our time is: this may be thought 
fo trite, and obvious a reficction, that none can want to be 


gloomy 5 


{tale ; 


common ; 


reminded of it. Rogers. 
She gives her tongue no moment’s reft, 
In phrafes batter’d, ftale, and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 


TRI'TENESS. 2. /. [from ¢rite.] Stalenefs ; commonnefs. 

ORITHEISM, 7. f. [tri:heifme, Fr. rpets and Secds.] The opi- 
nion which holds three diftinét gods, 

TRITURABLE. adj. [triturable, Fr. 
to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only ¢tritxrable and reducible to powder by contri- 
tion, but will not fubfift in a violent fire. Brown. 

TRITURA‘’TION. 1. f. [frituration, Fr. trituro, Yat.] Reduc- 
tion of any fubftances to powder upon a ftone with a muller, 
as colours are ground: it is alfo called levigation. 

He affirmeth, that a pumice ftone powdered is lighter 
than One entire; that abatement can hardly. be avoided in 
trituraticn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

TRIVET. n. /. [See TrREvEtT.] Any thing fupported by three 
feet. 
The beft at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his prize, 

Generally praifeful ; fair and young; and {fkill’d in houfe- 

-wiferies, 

OFf all kind fittin 

Twenty-two meatures. 

‘The rrrvet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 

Who thrufts beneath the limping leg a fherd. 

TRIVIAL. adj. [trivial, Fr. trivialis, Lat.] 
+. Vile; worthlefs; vulgar; fuch as may be picked up in the 
highway. 
Be fubjeéts great, and worth a poct’s voice, 
For men of fente defpife a trivial choice. 
2. Light; trifling; unimportant; inconfiderable. 
. more frequent, though lefs juft. 
This argues confcience in your grace, 
But the retpeéts thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumftances well confidered. 
See yon mad fools, who, for fome trivial right, 

For love, or for miftaken honour, fight. Dryden. 

Were they only fome flight and ¢friwvia/ indifcretions, to 
which the example of the world expofed us, it might per- 


from friturate.] Poffible 


3; and withal a ¢rrvet, that enclos’d 
Chapman's Iliad. 


Dryden. 


Rofcommon. 
‘This ufe is 


Shake/p. 


haps not much concern our religion. Ragers. 
_ In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end ; 
And if the means be juft, the condućt true, 
Applaufe, in fpite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 


The ancient poets are like many modern ladies: let an 
action be never fo frivia/in itfelf, they always make it ap- 
pear of the utmoift importance. Pope. 

TRIVIALLY. adu. [from trivial. ] 
1. Commonly ; vlgar ys 
Money is not the finews of war, as ts trivially faid, where 


the finews of mens arms, in cffeminate people, fail. Bacon. 
2. Lightly ; inconfiderably. 
Tri'viarness. z. f. [from rfivial.] 
x. Commonnefs ; vulgarity. 
2. LightnefSs ; unimportance. 
TRIUMPH. z. f: [triumphus, Lat. triomphe, Fr.] 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghil, which fhall be thy grave ; 
And there cut off thy moft ungracious head, 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king. Shake/p. 


In ancient times the triumphs of the generals from victory, 
and the great donatives upon difbanding the armics, were 
things able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon. 

2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with expectation when to fce 

In triumph iffuing forth their glorious chief. 

: Hercules, from Spain, 
Agriv’d in triumph, from Geryon flain. 
N? CL. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


tT RSI 


$. Vidtery; conquek. 
Eros has 


Packt cards with Cfar, and falfe play’d my glor 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Shaki fpinis 
Each order bright 
Sung triumph, and him fung viétorious king. Ailton. 
T urn arcs of triumphs to a garden-gate. Pope. 


. If fools admire, or whining: coxcombs toaft, 


The vain coquets the trifling triuzphs boat. Logie. 
4. Joy for fuccefs. 
Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n. Milton. 
5. A conquering card now called trump. See Trump. 
Zo TRIUMPH. V. 2. [triumpbho, Lat. triompher, Fr. This 


word is always accented in profe on the firft fyllable, but in 
poetry fometimes on the laft.] 
1. To celebrate á victory with ponip; to rejoice for victory. 
‘The triumphing of the wicked is fhort, and the joy of the 


hypocrite is but for a moment. Job xx. §- 
‘Your viétory, alas, begets my fears ; 
Can you not then triumph without my tears. Dryden. 


2. To obtain viétory. 
This great commander fought many times to perfuade So- 
ee to forbear to ufe his forces any farther againit the 
hriftians, över whom he had fufficiently triumphed, and 
turn them upon the Perfians. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
Then all this earthy grofinefs quit, 
Attir’d with ftars, we fhall for ever fit, 


T? iumphing over death, and chance, and time. Ailton. 
‘There fix thy faith and triumph o’er the world ; 
For who can help, or who can fave befides? Rowe. 
While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofy cheeks confeft, 
‘Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right, 
To triumph o'er this deftin’d breaft. Prior. 
3- To infult upon an advantage gained. 
How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull. Shake/peare. 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my mifery. Shake/peare. 
ur grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in th’ éxcefs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav’n. Miilton. 
‘TRIv’MPHAL. adj. [triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 
triumph.| Ufed in celebrating victory. 
He left omy triumphal garments to the general. Bacon. 
e fo near heav’n’s door,’ 
ZLriumphal with triumphal a& have met. Aiton. 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. Pope. 
Left we fhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake; 
Or think it feated in a fear, 
Or a proud triumphal car. Swift. 


TRiv’MPHAL. 2. /. [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments. 
A token of victory. Not in ufe. 
He to his crew that fat confulting brought 
Joylefs triumphals of his hop’d fuccefs. 
Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 
TRIUMPHANT. adj. (triumphans, Lat. triumphant, Fr.] 
I. Celebrating a victory. 
Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shake/peare. 
It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which at the fame 
time both follows and triumphs. South. 
2. Rejoicing as for vi&tory. } 


Think you, but that I know our ftate fecure, 

I would be fo triumphant as I am? Shake/p. 

Of with the traitor’s head >; 

And now to London with triumphant march, . 

‘There to be crown’d. Shake/peare; 
Succefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 

Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Af iton. 

3- Victorious ; graced with conqueft. 

He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 

Intends to pafs triumphant, and give laws. Ailton. 
Athena, war’s triumphant maid, 

The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope. 


TRIU/MPHANTLY. adu. [from triumphant.) 
z. Ina triumphant manner in token of victory ; joyfully as for 
victory. 
Victory with little lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French 5; 


W ho are at hand triumphantly ety e Shake/peare. 
T'hrough armed ranks pila epi ly fhe drives, 
And with one glance commands ten thoufand lives. Gran. 
2. Vietorioufly ; with fuccefs. 
Thou muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along the ftreet ; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palm. Shake/pearé. 
3- With infolent exultation. 
A mighty governing lye goes round the world, and has 


almoft banifhed truth out of it; and fo reigning triumphantly 
in 
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in its ftead, is the fource of moft of thofe confufions that 
plague the univerfe. South. 


TRIU'MPHER. z. f- [from triumph.] One who triumphs. 


Thefe words become your lips, as they pafs through 
them, 
And enter in our ears, like great triumphers, 
In their applauding gates. Shake/peare. 


Auguft was dedicated to Auguftus by the fenate, becaufe 
inthe fame month he was the firft time created conful, and 
thrice trivmpher in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 

y n. f. [t+ tumviratus or triumviri, Lat. triun- 

A RIU MVIRATE. è wirat, Fr.] A coalition or concurrence of 
“I'RIU‘/MVIRI. sree Gee 
Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d. - Shake/peare. 

“The triumviri, the three corner cap of fociety.- Shake/p. 

During that frizmvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the firít of France, and harles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm 
of ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon. 

With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 
And, as three heads conjoinin one intent, 
And inftituting a triumvirate, 
Do part the land in triple government. Danicl s Civil IVar. 
From diftant regions fortune fends 
An odd triumvirate of friends. Swift. 
TRIU'NE. adj. [tres and unus, Lat.] At once three and one. 
‘We read in fcripture of a triune deity, of God made flefh 
in the womb ofa virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet. 
To IRoatT. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck does at 
‘rutting time. Dict. 
T RO'CAR. n./. [trocar, corrupted from trois guart, French.] 
A chirurgical intrument. 
The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of filver, 
and the perforator of fteel. - Sharp’s Surgery. 
TROCHA ICAL. adj. [trochatgue, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Confift- 
ing of trochees. g: 
ROCHA‘NTERS. 2. /{. [rpoxavlnpes.] Two procefles of the 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in , which the 
tendons of many mufcles terminate. Die. 
TRO’CHE, n. /. [t:ochaus, Lat- trochée, Fr. reoxXai@-] A 
foot ufed in Latin poetry, confifting of a long and fhort fyl- 
lable. 
Trocnrrickxs. n. f- [reoxiasov, reexes, a wheel.] 
{cience of rotatory motion. 

There fucceeded new inventions and horologies, compofed 
by ¢trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, whercof fome are 
kept in motion by weight, others without. _ Brown. 

It is requifite that we rightly underftand fome principles in 
frochilicks, or the art of wheel inftruments; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thofe of a balance, 
the feveral proportions in the femidiameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable to the fides of a balance. Wilkins. 

T ROo'CHINGS. 2. f. The branches on a deer’s head. inf. 
T ROCHI'SCH. 7. /. [reoxiox@ 5 trochifque, Fr. trochifeus, Lat.] 
A kind of tablet or lozenge. 
The trochifks of vipers, fo much magnified, and the flefh 
of fnakes fome ways condited and correéted. Bacon. 
"Trove. the preterite of i ead. 
‘They trode the grapes and made merry. Judges ix. 27- 
TroDE. 2./. [from ¢trede, pret. of tread.] Footing. 


The 


The trode is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 
‘They never fet foot on that fame zrode, 
But baulke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 
te EE participle paffive of fread. 
~ Jerufalem fhall be: trodden down of the Gentiles. Luke xxi. 


Thou, infernal ferpent, fhalt not long. 
Rule in the clouds; like an autunwial ftar, | 
Or light’ning, thou fhalt fall from heav’n fred dawn. 
Under his feet. Atilton. 
v`n the rougk rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. Addifon. 
TROGLODYTE. nw. f: [spwyaAcdulis.-] One who inhabits caves 
of the earth. 
Procure me a frozlodyte footman, who can catch a doe at 
his full fpeed. Artuth. and Pope’s Aart. Scrib. 


Ye TROLL. v.-a- [troilen, to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from trochlea, 


Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circularly; to driye 
about. 
With the phant’fres of hey troll, 
Troll about the bridat bowl, 
And divide the broad-bread cake, 
Round about the bride’s ftake. 
To TROLL. wv. n. 
I1. To roll; to run round. 
' How plcafant on the banks of Styx, 
To tro itin a coach and fix. Sw. 
2. To fifth for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I fuppofe gives occafion to the term. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trow/e for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. 


Ben, Fobnfin. 


Gay. 


TRO 


Tro’ttop. 2. {/- [A low word, I know not whence derived. } 
A flatternly, loofe woman, 
TRO’LMYDAMES. z. f. [OF this word I know not the meaning. ] 
A fellow I have known to.go about with trolmydames - JT 
knew him oncea fervant of the prince. Shakefpeare." 
TROOP. z. f. [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troape, Dutch ; 
trop, Swedith ; troppa, low Latin. ] 
I. A company; a number of people collected together. 
That which fhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 


I muft not look to have. Shake Gh 
Saw you not a bleffed rroop aa 

Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 

Caft thoufand beams upon me like the fun. Shake/p. 


As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of 
unity, makes the collective mode of any number, as a {core, 
oragrofs ; fo by putting together feveral particular fubftances, 
it makes collective ideas of fubftances,as a troop, an army Locke. 

2. A body of foldiers. 
neas feeks his abfent foe, 


And fends his flaughter’d troops to fhades below. Drydens 
3- A fmall body of cavalry. 
Zo Troop. v.z. [from the noon.] 
x. To march in a body. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men, 
Bur rather fhew a while like fearful war. Shake/peare. 
They anon 
With hundreds, and with thoufands, rrooping came, 
Attended. . Milton. 
Armics at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ftandard- Ailton. 


2. To march in hafte. 
Yonder fhines Aurora’s harbinger, 
At whofe approach ghofts, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards. Shake/peare. 
‘Lhe dry ftreets low’d with men, 
‘That ¢roop’d up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman. 
3- To march in company. 
I do inveft you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large effeéts 
T hat troop with majefty. Shake deare. 
TrRo’oPperR. z. f. [from troop.| A horfe foldier. A trooper 
fights only on horfeback; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or footman. 

Cuttom makes us think well of any thing: what can be 
more indecent now than for any to wear boots but troopers 
and travellers ? yet not many years fince it was all the fafhion. 

Grew. 
TROPE. 2. f/f. [redw@>5 trope, Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change of 
a word from its original fignification ; as, the clouds SJoretel 
rain for fere/hew. 
For rhetorick he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 

If this licence be included in a fingle word, 
tropes ; if in a fentence, of figures. 

TRO’PHIED. adj. [from trophy.] Adorned with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The rrojhy’d arches, ftory’d halls invade. Pope. 
TROPHY. n.f. [tropeum, tropheum, Lat.] Something taken 
from an cnemy, and fhewn or treafured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then thall I moft fit devite, 
In which I may record the memory 
Of my love’s conqueft, peerlefs beauty’s prize 
Adorn’d with honeur, love, and chaftity ? 
To have borne 

His bruifed helmet, and his bended fword, 

Before him through the city he forbids ; 

Giving all zrcphy, fignal, and oftent, 

Quite from himfelf to God. 

There lie thy bones, 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. 
Twice will I not review the morning’s rife, 

Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

And fplit thy heart for wearing it. Sbhake/peare. 

In ancient times the ¢ropbies ereéted upon the place of the 
victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, the 
great donatives upon the difbanding of the armies, werc 
things able to inflame all mens courage. Bacon. 

Around the pofts hung helmets, darts, and fpears, ? 


Fludibras. 
it admits of 
Dryden. 


Spenfers 


Shake/peare. 
S hakefpearç. 


And captive chariots, axes, fhieclds, and bars, 
And broken beaks of fhips, the trophies of their wars. Dry. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To thew pofterity’ Elpenor was. 
TROPICAL. adj. [from trope.) 
x. Rhetorically chanzed from the original meaning, 
A ftri€ét and literal acceptation of a loofe and tropical ex- 
preffion was a fecond ground. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
l he words are tropical or figurative, and import an byper- 
bole, which is a way of exprefiing things beyond what reall 
and naturally they are in themfelves. South. 


The 


Pcpe. 


The foundation of all parables is, fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the ¢-opica/ or allufive part of the parabie, and 
the thing intended by it. South. 

2. [From frepick. ] Placed near the tropick; belonging to the 
tropick. | 
rhe pine apple is one of the ¢frofrcal fruits. Salmon. 
TRO'PICK. m.f: [tofique, Fr. tropicus, Lat:] The line at 
which the fun turns back, of which the North has the tro- 
pick of Cancer, and the South the tropick of Capricorn. 
Under the fropické is our language fpoke, 


And part of Flandcrs hath receiv’d our yoke. Waller. 
Since on ev’ry fea, on ev’ry coaft, ; 

Your men have been diftrefs’d, your navy toft, 

Sev’n times the fun has either frepick view'd, 

‘The winter banifh’d, and the {pring renew’d. Dryden. 


TROPOLO’GICAL. adj. [tropologique, Fr. trpéxwG@ and aézG@-. ] 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original import of the 
words. 

Tropo’itocy. n. f: [rperG@ and acyG@.] A rhetorical mode 
of fpeech including tropes, or a change of fome word from 
the original meaning. 5 

Nort attaining the deuterology and fecond intention of words, 
they omit their fupe:confequences, coherences, figures, or 
trepologies, and are not perfuaded beyorrd their liceralities. 

Brown’s Vulgar Ert. 

TRO SSERS. 2. f. [trouffts, Fr.] Breeches; hofe. See TROUSE. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French hofe off, 

and in your {trait ¢ offers- 


Shake/p. 
Jo Tror. v. n. [troter, Fr. trotten, Dutch. ] 
x. To move with a high jolting pace. 


Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting horfe, over four inch’d bridges, to courfe 
his own fhadow for a traitor. Shake/p- 


Whom doth time ret withal ? 
—He zr:łts hard with a young maid, between the contract 
of her marriage and the day it is folemniz’d: if the interim 
be but a fevennight time’s pace, is fo hard that it feems 
the length of feven years. _. Shake/p- 
Take a gentle trotting horfe, and come up and fee your 
old friends. Dennis. 
2. To walk faft, in a ludicrous or contemptuous fenfe. 
Tror. n.f- [trot, Fr. from the verb. ] 
x. The jolting high pace of a horfe. 
His honefty is not 
So locfe or eafy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind: 
W ho rides his fure and even frot, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
Here lieth one who did moft truly prove, 
That he could never die whilé he could move 5 
So hung his deftiny, never to rot 
While he might {till jog on and keep his ¢rot. _ Milton. 
The virtuofo’s faddle will amble when the world is upon 
the hardeft trot. Dryden. 
>. Anold woman. In contempt. I know not whence derived. 
' Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old fret with 
ne’er a tooth in her head: why, nothing comes amifs, fo 
money comes withal. Shakefpeare. 
How now bold-face, cries an old #rot; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, ahd what you eat you fteal. L’ Ejfirange. 
Trotrn. z. fı [treuth, old Englifh; zneos, Saxon.] Truth 5; 
faith 35 foy. 
7 Saint ithold met the night-mare, 
Bid her light and her freth plight. 
' Stephen affails the realm, obtainsthe crown, 
Such tumults raifing as torment them both ; 
Th’ afflicted ftate, Sivided in their rreth 
And partfal faith, moft miferable grown, P 
Endures the while. Daniel. 
In trorh, thou'rt able to inftru& grey hairs, i 
And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon. 
TRO'FHLESS. adj. [from troth.] Faithlefs; treacherous. 
‘Thrall to the faithle waves and trothle/s ky. Fairfax. 
TroTHPLiGnt. adj. [tro.b and plight.) Betrothed ; affianced. 
BY ce his, your fon in law, 
Is .trothpiight to your daughter. Shake/peare. 
Jo TROUBLE. vu. a. [troubler, Fr.] 
1. To difturb; to perplex. l 
An hour before the worfhipp’d fun 
Pear’d through the golden window of the Eaft, 


Fferbert. 


Shake/p- 


A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakef. 
But think not here to trouble holy reft. Milton. 


Never trouble yourfelf about thofe faults which age will 
cure, Locke, 
2. To afi; to grieve. i 

It would not rouble me to be flain for thee, but much it 

' torments me to be flain by thee. Sidney. 
They pertinacioufly maintain that afflictions are no real 


evils, and therefore a wife man ought not to be troubled at 
them. : Ltllotfon. 


Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chufey yet I cannot chufe but be afflicted. TLilletfon. 


3 


T R O 


3. Todiftrefs ; to make uneafy. 


Be not difmay’d nor troubled at thefe tidings. Mitton. 
He was fore troubled in mind, and much diftreffed. xr Adac. 


4. To bufy ; to engage overmuch. 
Martha, thou art careful; and troub/ed about many things. 
Luke x. 41. 
$. To give occtafion of labour ta. A word of civility or flight 
regard. 
will not trouble myfelf to prove that all terms are not de- 
finable, from that progrefs zn tnfinit:uym which it will lead us 


into. _ Locke: 
6. To teize; to vex. a 
The boy fo rroublės me 5 
*Tis paft enduring. | Shakefpeare. 
7. To diforder; to put into agitation or commotion. 
A woman mov’d is like a fountain rroubled; 
Muddy, ill feeming, thick; bereft of beauty. Shake/pr 


An angel went down into the pool and rreuslea the water 5 
whofoever firft after the ‘ronzbiing fteppéd in was made whole. 


Fobn v. 4» 
God looking forth will trovéS/e all his hoft. Afilton. 
Hear how fhe the ear employs 5 

‘Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 
Seas are troubled when they do revoke 

‘Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Davies: 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom 

that troubles and defiles the water. South, 


The beft law in our days is that which continues our 
judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to 
the mercy of fuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courfe of juftice. Addifon. 

Thy force alone their fury can reftrain, 
And fmooth the waves, or {well the trouéi'd main. Dryden. 
8. To mind with anxiety. . 
He had credit enough with his mafter to provide for his 
own intereft, and trouéled not himfelf for thatof others. Clara 
o. [In low language.] ‘To fue for a debt. 
‘TRO'uBLE. 2. f. [trouble, French.] 
x. Difturbance ;. perplexity 
They all his hoft derided, while they ftood 
A while in trouble. 
2. Affliction ; calamity. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
3. Moleftation ; obftruction; inconvenience. 
‘Take to thee from among-the cherubin 
The choice of flaming warriours, left the fiend 
Some new trouble raife. 
4- Uneafinefs; vexation. 
I have dream’d 
Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfome night. Ailton. 
TRO'UBLE-STATE. 2. f. [trouble and /ffate.] Difturber of a 
community ; publick makebate. 
Thofe fair baits thefe troubfe—f/fates ftill ufe, 

Pretence of common good, the king’s ill courfe, 

: Mutt be caft forth. Daniel, 

TROUBLER. z. /- [from frouble.] Difturber; confounder, 
Unhappy falls that hard neceffity, 

Quoth he, the froubler of my happy peace, 


Ailton. 


Shake/pe 


Ailton: 


And vowed foe of my felicity. Spenfer. 
Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou frewbler of the poor world’s peace ! Shak. 


The beft temper of minds defireth good name and true 
honour ; the lighter, popularity and applaufe 3; the more de= 
praved, fubje&tion and tyranny; as is feen in great conquerors 


and rrozblers of the wonte. and more in arch-hereticks. Bac. 
pain 
W hofe chief fupport and finews are of coins 
Our nation’s folid virtue did oppofe 
To the rich frozblers of the world’s repofe. Waller. 


The fwordéjuftly drawn by us can fcarce fafely be fheath- 
ed, till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, 
as to be under no apprehenfions for the future. Atterbury. 

TRoO’uUBLESOME. adj. [from troudb/e.] 
xr. Full of moleftation; vexatious; uneafy; afflictive. 
Heav’n knows 

By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 

I met this crown; and I myfelf know well 

How troublefome it fat upon my head : 

To thee it fhall defcend with Gecces quiet. Shakefp.' 

He mutt be very wife that can forbear being troubled at 
things very troublefome. Trtlotfor. 

hough our paflage through this world be rough and 
troublefome, yet the trouble will be but fhort, and the reft and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompence. -Streré. 
a. Burdenfome; tirefome; wearifome. 
My mother will never be troublefome to me. Pope. 
3. Full of teizing bufinefs. 

All this could not make us accufe her, though it made us 

almoft pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo 


treublefome an idlenefs. Sidnej. 
4. Slightly 


T R O 
4- Slightly harraffing. 


They eas’d the putting off 


Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. Aiilton. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being fo troublef/ome a bedfellow. Shake/p. 
s- Unfeafonably engaging; improperly importuning. 
She of late is lightened of her womb, 
‘That her to fee fhould be but ¢#; exvblef/ome. Spenfer. 
6. Importunate; teizing. ` 
Iwo or three troub/efome old nurfes, never let me have 
a quiet nighr’s reft with knocking me up. Arbuthnot. 


TROUBLESOMELY. adv. [ from ftroublefome. ] Vexatioufly 5 
wearifomely-; unfeafonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo troublejomely critical .as to cor- 
rect others in the ufe of words; yet where truth is concern- 
ed, it can be no fault to defire their explication. Locke. 

TrRo’uBLESOMENESS. 2. f. [from trouble/ome.] 
x. Vexatioufnels ; uneafinefs. 

‘The pe treafurer, he complained of the troublefomenefs 
of the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty : the chan- 
cellor anfwered, be of good cheer, for now you fhall fee the 
bottom of your bufinefs at the firft. Bacon. 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. 


Tro’ustous. adj. [ from trouble.] “Tumultuous; confufed ; 


difordered; put into commotion. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 
He along would fly 
Upon the ftreaming rivers, fport to find 3; 
And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. Spenfer. 
Soon as they this mock king did efpy, 
Their tro.d/ous ftrife they ftinted by and by. Spenfer. 
No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries, 
As fill are wont t’ annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard. Spenfer. 
As a tall {hip toffed in troublous feas, 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
Of the rough rocks. Spen/fer. 
Then, mafters, look to fee a troublous world. Shake/p- 
Only one fupply : : 
In four years troublous and expenfive reign. Daniel, 


Tro’ver. z. f. [trouver, French.] Inthe common law, isan 
aétion which a man hath again{ft one that having found any 
of his goods refufeth to deliver them upon demand. Cowell. 

‘Troucn. z. f. [tnox, ztnoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; tron, 
Danith; traug, Iflandick ; truoge, Italian.] Any thing hol- 
lewed and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 

The bloody boar 
‘That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 
- Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 


In your embowel’d bofoms. Shake/peare. 
They had no fhips but big troughs, which they call ca- 
noces.. Abbot. 


W here there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a half 
trough of ftone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end upon the high ground, the other .upon the low; cover 
the trough with brakes a good thicknefs, and caft fand upon 
the top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run 


like a fpring of water. Bacon. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam, 
An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
An hollow’d, firft a foating trough became, 
And crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. den. 


‘The water diffolves the particles of falt mixed in the ftone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns and boiled off. ddd. 

Jo TROUL. v. 7. (trollen, to roll, Dutch.] See TROLL., 
1- To move volubly. 
Bred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence; to fing, to dance, 


‘To drefs, and frou? the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 
2. To utter volubly. . 
Let us be jocund. Will you treu/ the catch 
You taught me while-ere. Shakefpeare. 


by Skinner from tronc or tronfort, 


To TROUNCE. wv. a. aerers 
o punifh by an indi€&tment or informa- 


French, a club. ] 
tion. dett 

More probable, and like to, hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold ; 


For which fo many, that renounc’d 


Their plighted contracts have been trounc’d. Fiudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I’ll peach firft: Dll frounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honefty- Dryden. 


"TRouSE. Ă f ire 2, Fr. truifo, Erfe.] Breeches; hofe. 
TRO'USERS. ee T ROSSERS. 
The leather quilted jack ferves under his fhirt of mail, and 
to cover his froufe on horfeback. rae - 
The unfightlinefs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced ftocking; a laced troufe will do as much for 
. the thigh. Wifeman. 
Trout. n”. f. [cpuhz, Saxon; troéfa, truta, trutta, Lat.] 
z. A delicate fpotted fifth inhabiting brooks and quick ftreams. 
The pond will keep frous and falmon in their feafonable 
plight, but not in their reddifh grain. Carew. 


TRU 


Worfe than the anarchy at fea, 
Where fifhes on each other prey ; 
Where ev’ry trout can make as high rants 
©O’er his inferiours as our tyrants. L Suir 
2. A familiar phrafe for an honeft, or perhaps for a filly fellow. 
Here comes the frourt that muft be caught with tickiing. 
i Shake/pea e. 
Je Trow. v. n. [cneoGian, Saxon; froe, Danifh.] To think; 
to imagine; to conceive. A word now difufed, and rarely 
ufed in ancient writers but in familiar language. 
What handfomenefs, trow you, can be obferved in that 
fpeech, which is made one knows not to whom ? Sidney. 
Is there any reafonable man, :ż:ow you, but will judge it 
meeter that our ceremonies of Chriftian religion fhould be 


Popifh than Turkifh or Heathenith. Flooker. 
Lend lefs than thou oweft, 
Liearn more than thou trowe/?. Shake/peare. 
To-morrow next 
Wee will for Ireland; and ’tis time, I trow. Shake/p. 


O rueful day ; rueful indeed, I trow. ay. 
Trow. interjec?. [for I trow, or trow you.) An exclamation of 
enquiry- ' 
Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no mote failing 
by the ftar. 


—W hat means the fool, trow ? Shakefpeare. 
Trower. n. f- [truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat.] 
A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and fpread 


it on the bricks ; with which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo ftop the joints. Moxon. 
Fair princefs, you have loft much good fport. 
—Sport! of what colour? 
—What colour, madam? how fhall I anfwer you ? 
—As wit and fortune will. 
—Or as the deftinies decree. 


—Well faid, that was laid on with a trowel. Shake/fpeare. 
This was dext’rous at his trowel, 
‘That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 


TROY-WE'IGHT. 22. f. [from Troies, Fr.] A kindof weight 
‘Troy. $ by which gold and bread are weighed, 
confifting of thefe denominations: a pound == 12 ounces; 
ounce = 20 pennyweights; pennyweight — 24 grains. 
The Englith phyficians make ufe of troyweight after the 
following manner. 





Grains 
~ 20 |Scruple 
~ 60. 3. | Drachm 
480 2¢ | S&S £\|Ounce 
“5760 | 288 | 96 | «2 |Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our froy ounce we had elfewhere. Arbuthnot. 
TRU'’'ANT. 2. f. (truand, Old Fr. trenwant, Dutch, a vagabond.] 
An idler; one who wanders idly about, neglecting his duty 
or employment. To play the truant is, in hoslis to ftay 
from {chool without leave. 
For my part, I may {peak it to my fhame, 
I have aftruant been to chivalry. 
Though myfelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the fweet benefit of time, 
To cloath my age with angel-like perfe&tion; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 
Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the know- 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our induftry, that 
we might not live like idle loiterers and fruanrs. More. 
Our fhips are laden with the Trojan ftore, 


Shake/peare. 


And you like fruants come too late afhore. Dryden. 
Trv’/ant. adj. Idle; wandering from bufinefs; lazy; loi- 
tering. 
Ww hat keeps yon from Wertemberg? 
—A truant dilpofition, good my lord. Shake/p. 
He made a blufhing cital of himfelf, ue 
And chid his truent youth with fuch a grace, 
As if he mafter’d there a double fpirit, 
Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. Shake/p. 
Where thou feeft a fingle fheep remain 
In fhades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace, 
Revenge the crime, and take the traytor’s head. Dryden. 
Jo Tau’ant. V. n. [truander, to beg about a country, French; 
truwanten, old German.] To idle at a diftance Soni duty 5 
to loiter; to be lazy. 
*Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shake/p. 


Trvu’antTsnip. n. f. [truaite, Old Fr. from truant; truandife in 
Chaucer is beggary.] Idlenefs; negligence; neglect of itudy 
or bufinefs. 

The matter fhould not chide with him if the child have 
done his diligence, and ufed no truant/hip. Afcham. 


TRuB- 


TRU 


TRU'BTAIL. x. f A fhort fquat woman. Ainfworth. 
Truss. n. /f. [fuber, Lat.] A fort of herb. Ainf. 
Truce. n. f. [truga, ‘low Lat. tregua, Italian ; truie, old Fr.] 
x. A temporary peace; a ceMation of hoftilities. 
Leagues and fruces made between fuperftitious perfons, 
and tuch as ferve God aright. Hooker. 
They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which feek not 
alfo to prevent fin by prayer, even every particular fin, by 
prayer againft all fin, except men can name fome trani- 
greion wherewith we ought to have rruce. Itooker. 
All this utter’d ` 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly fpleen 


Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakefpeare. 
This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourfelves, and all our followers. Shake/p. 


Men fhall be lovers of their own felves, without natural 


affeétion, truce breakers. 2 Tim. 
Leaft the truce with treafon fhould be mixt, 
?Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden, 


Shadwell till death true dulnefs would maintain 5 
And in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 
We’er wou’d have peace with wit, nor rruce with fenfe. Dry. 
2. Ceffiation ; intermiffion ; fhort quiet. 
There he may find 
Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours. AfTilton. 
Truciva’ rion. u. f- [from ftrecido, Lat.] The act of killing. 
Jo Druck. V. n. [troguer, Fr. truccare, Italian; trocar, Spa- 
nifh ; deduced by Salmafius from trpdéyetv, to get money.) “To 
trafack by exchange; to give onc commodity for another. 
To Truck. V. a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 
The Indians fruct gold for glafics. L’ Eflrancze. 
Go, miler! go; for lucre fell thy foul, 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 
Sec, what a vaft cftate he left his fon. Dryden. 
I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 
Truck. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
x. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 
It is no lefs requifite ro maintain a fruc in moral offices, 
than in the common bufincts of commerce. L'Etrange. 
Love is covetous; I muft have all of you : heart for heart 
is an equal fruck. Dryden. 
2. [reoxes] Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. _ Ainf. 
lTRU’CKLEBED, or trundlebed. n. J- [properly troclebed ; from 
trochlea, Latin, or tpoxes-] A bed that runs on wheels under 
a higher bed. 
‘Il‘here’s his chamber, his houfe, his caftle, his ftanding 


bed and ¢trucklebh-d. Shake/prare. 
If he that is in battle flain, 
Be in the bed of honour Jain, 
He that: is beaten may be faid, 
To lie in honour’s tr;chlebed. ffudibras. 


To Tru’cKLe. v. 2. [This word is, I believe, derived trom 
trucklebed, which is always under another bed.] To be ina 
ftate of fubjeétion or inferiority ; to yield; to creep. 

Sbe our nation be in bondage thus 


Into land that truckles under us. Cleaveland. 
For which fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and frvckl d. Fdudibras. 


Men may be {tiff and obftinate upon a wrong ground, and 

ply and truck/e too upon as falfe a foundation. L’lflrange. 

Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy. Norris. 
His zeal was not to lafh our crimes, 

But difcontent againit the times: 

For had we made him timely offers, 

To raife his poft or fill his coffers, 

Perhaps he might have truck/ed down, 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 

They were fubducd and infulted by Alexander’s captains, 
and continued, under feveral revolutions, a fmall trucking 
ftate, of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift. 

T RU'CULENCE. n. f. [truculcentia, Lat.) 
1. Savagenefs of manncrs. 

2. Terriblenets of afpećt. 
TRU'CULENT. adj. [truculentus, Lat.] 
1. Savage ; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia where the favage and ¢trucu/en? inha- 
bitants transfer themtelves from place to place in waggons, as 
they can find pafture, and live upon milk, and flefh roafted 
in the fun at the pomels of their faddles. Ray. 

2. Terrible of afpect. 
3. Deftructive ; crucl. 

Peftilential feminaries, according to their grofinefs or fub- 
tilty, caufe more or lefs truculent plagues, fome of fuch ma- 
lignity, that they enecate in two hours. Fdarvey. 

To RUDGE. v. n. [truggiclare, Italian.] To travel laborioufly 5 
to jog on; to march heavily on. 
No man is fecure, but night-walking heralds, 


‘That trudge between the king and miftre&S Shore. 


Shatc/p. 
We CLI. oP 
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No fooner was he fit to #rudzge, = 
But both made ready to diflodge. W E ORAT EE 
Away they ¢rudged together, and about midnight por to 
their journey’s end. LOL Pattee 
Go, mifer! go; for lucre fell thy foul, 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge trom pole to pole į 
That men may fey, when thou are dead and gone, 


See, what a vaft cftate he left his fon ! Dryden. 
Once a poor rogue, “tis truc, I trod the ftreet, 
And trudg’d to Rome upon my nared feet: 
Gold is the greateft god. Dryden. 
He that will know the trutb, muft leave the beaten track, 
which none but fervile minds redze continually in. Locke: 


TRUE. adj. [tneopa, zpupa, Saxon. J 
x. Not falfe; not erroncous 5; agreeing with fact, or with the 
nature of things. 
Of thofe he chofe he fal:cit two, 
And fitteft for to forge tre fceming lies. S; erfor. 
Teeth hadft thou in thy head when thou waft born, 
And, if tbe reit be ż;: ve which 1 have heard, 
Thou cam’ft into the world with thy legs forward. Sh 4e/p. 
A new commandment I write, which thing is ¢rve in him 


and in you. x “Fob, 
W hat you faid had not been ¢rze, 
If fpoke by any elfe but you. Covey: 


2. Not falft; agreeing with our own thoughts. 
3. Pure from the crime of falfehood; veracious. 
4. Genuine; not counterfeit. 


The darknefs is palt, and the ¢rve lizht now flhineth. 1 Fst. 
Among unequals whit fociety 
Can fort? What harmony or zre delight ? Ailton. 


Religion, as it is the moit valuable thing inthe wortd., fo 
it gives the trze/? valuc to them who promote the practice of 
it by their example and authority. SMttsrburr. 

5. Faithful; not perfidious ; tteady. | 
My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol- 
low it! come and be ¢rue. Shake: parc. 
So young and fo untender? 
So young my lord, and .rue. 
Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
Do not fce 
My fair rofe wither; yet look up; bchold, 
That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 
And wath him frefh again with zrue love tears. 
The firft great work 
Is, that yourfelf may to yourtfelf be t-ze. Ro, 
I’jl rather die 
Deferted, than oblige thee with a faét 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefy afiur'd 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo trur, 
So faithful, love unequal’d. AL ten, 
WVhen this fire is kindled, both files inflamecit: all re- 
gard of merit is loft in perfons employed, and cthefic only 
chofen that are frue to the party- Lemple. 
Smil’d Venus, to bchold her own fruc knight 





Shake/p« 
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Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fizthr. Dry tte 
True to the king her principles are found ; 

Oh that her practice were but half fo found ! 

Stedfaft in various turns of ftate fhe ttood, 

And feal’d her vow’d atreétion with her blood. Dr yelere 


The rrucf hearts for Voiture heav’d with fighs 5 


Voiture was wept by all the brighte!t eyes. Pipe. 
True to his charge the bard preferv’d her long 
In honour’s limits, fuchthe pow’r of fong. Pope. 


G6. Honeft; not frauduient. 
The thieves have bound the true man: now could thcu 
and I rob the thieves and go incrrily to London, it would be 


argument fora week. Shakelp. 
If king Edward be as fruc and juft, 
As I am fubtle, talie, and treacherous, 
This day fhould Clarence clofely be mew’d up. Shakefp. 


7. Exa&t ; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat- 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it, they had made things more 
regularly truce, but withal very bak fa Drider: 

He drew 

A circle regularly frue. Pr ite. 

Vickcl’s firit book docs not want its merit; but I was 
difappointed in my expectation of atranflation nicely frue to 
the original; whereas in thoefe parts where the greate!t cxact- 
neis feems to be demanded, he has been the Iezf careful. sfr. 

8. Rightful. 
They feize the {ceptre ; 

Then lofe it to a ttranger, that the ¢ ne 

Anointed Kingz Meffian might be born 

Bar’d of his right. Atiltcn; 

TRUEEORN. n.f. [tue and bora.] Havinga right by birth. 
Where’er I wander, boag of this I can, 


Though banifh’d, yet a treehorm Engliihman. Shake/>. 
Let him that isa free ru gentleman, 
And itands upon the honour of h's birth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rofe with me Shaie/p. 
27 a Trus- 
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TRuUEBRE‘D. adj. Kags and Sred.] Of a right breéd. 

Two of them I know to be as frucbhred cowards as evet 
turned back. Shake/peare. 

Bauble do you call him ? he’s a fubftantial truebred beaft, 

_ bravely forehanded. Dryden. 
TRUEHE’ARTED. adj. {true and heart.) Honett; faithful. 
I have known no honefter or truerbearted man: fare thee 
well. Shakefpeare. 
‘TRU’ELOVE. z. f: An herb, called erba Paris. 
“TRUELO/’VEKNOT. n. f. (true, iove, and &not.] Lines 
“IRUELO’VERSK NOT. t drawn through each other with ma- 
ny involutions, confidered as the emblem of interwoven af- 
fection. 
Pll carve your names on barks of trees 
With trueloveknots, and flourifhes, 
That fhall infufe eternal fpring. 'Fludibras. 
TRU ENEss. 2. /. [from trze.] Sincerity ; faithfulnefs. 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not 
always of moderation, but of a truenefs to a man’s felf, with 
end to make ufe of both. Bacon. 

TRUEPE’NNY. 2. f. [true and penny.] <A familiar phrafe for an 
honeit fellow. 
Say’ft thou fo? art thou there, truepenny ? 

Come on. 

TRU'FFLE. 2. f. [trufle, truffe, French.] 

In Italy, the ufual method forthe finding of truffes, or 

fubterraneous mufhroomis, called by the Italians tartufali, and 


Shake/peare. 


in Latin tubera terrae, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a. 


pig, and driving him, obferving where he begins to root. 
TRUG. 7. /. A hod for mortar. 
TRULL. 2. /- (trulla, Italian. ] 
1. A low whore; a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I’m fure, I tcar’d the dauphin and his tral. 

~ A trull who fits 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. 

So Meevius, when he drain’d his fkull, 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull; 

His fimilies in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he cou’d get 5 

Before he could his poem clofé, 

The lovely nymph had loft her nofe. Swift. 

2. It feems to have had firft at leaft a neutral fenfe; a girl; a 
lafs ; a wench: ‘ 
Among the reft of all the route 

A paffing proper laffe, 

A white-hair’d rull, of twenty ycars, 

Or necre about there was: 

In ftature paffing all the reft, 

A gallant girl. for hewe ; 

‘Lo be compar’d with townifh nymphs, 

So fair fhe was to viewe. 

Tru'ty. adv. [from true.] 
x. According totruth; not falfely; faithfully; honeftly- 

They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
caufe they loved him; and irxuléy, becaufe fuch indeed was the 
mind of the people; but fafely, becaufe fhe who ruled the 
king was agreed thereto. ' Sidney. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moft 
truly are moft behoovefully fpoken. tlooker. 

W ifdom alone is frz y fair. Ali ltn. 
2. Really; without fallacy.. 
3. Hxadtly ; juftly. i : ; 

Right reafon is nothing elfe but the mind of man judging 
of things truly, and as they are in themfelves. South. 

4. Indeed. : 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleafure in 
mine own pen; nor frv/y without often pondering with my- 
felf beforehand what cenfures I mightincur. otten. 

TRUMP. z. f- [trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Italian. ] 
x. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike mulfick. 
W hilft any trump did found, or drum ftruck up, 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. 

Yet firft to thofe ychain'd in fleep, 

The wakeful trump of doom mutt thunder through the 

deep. Adiltcn. 


Ray. 
Ainf. 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 


Tuberwville. 


S bakefp å 


I heard 
The neighing courfers and the foldiers cry, 
And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky. 
Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hereafter fhal] more glorious rife, 
But not more innocent. 
When the archangel’s trump fhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, 
W hat crowds fhall with their lives below 
Had been as fhort.as thinc. Wefley. 
2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriftmas fermon, 
exhibited a game at cagds, and made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.) A winning card; a card that has particular 
privileges in a game. 
Him Bafto follow’d, but his fate more hard, 
Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
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Now her heart with pleafure jumps, 
She fcarce remembers what is fremps. Swift. 
3- To put to or upon the TRUMPs. Too put tothe laft expedient. 
We are now put upon our laft trump; the fox is earth’d, 
but I fhall fend my two terriers in after him. Dryden. 
To TRUMP. w a. [fromthe noun.] 
xr. To win with a trump card. 
2. Zo TRUMP wp. [from tromper, Fr. to cheat.] To devi; to 
forge. 
Tr a ake ways z. f. [tromperie, French, a cheat.] 


r. Somethingsfallacioufly fplendid ; fomething of lefs value 
than it feems. 
The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 
For ftate to catch thefe thieves. Shake/peare. 


2. Falfehood ; empty talk. 
Breaking into parts the ftory of the creation, and deliver- 

ing it over in a myftical fenfe, wrapping it up mixed with 
other their own ¢rumpery, they have fought to obfcure the 


truth thereof. Raleigh. 
3- Something of no value ; trifles. 
Embrio’s and idiots, eremits and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Ailton. 


Another cavity of the head was ftuffed with billetdoux, 
pricked dances, and other trumper yof the fame nature. . Addin. 
TRUMPET. z. /. [trompette, French and Dutch.) 
x. An inftrument of martial mufick founded by the breath. 
What’s the bufinefs? 
That fuch a hideous ¢rumpet calls to parley 
‘The fleepers of the houfe. Shake/peare. 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 
Glofter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third found of the trumpet. Shake/peare. 
i He blew i 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defcended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen’ral doom. ‘Th’ angelick blaft 
Filled all the regions. 
The laft loud zrumpet’s wond'’rous found 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. Rofcommon. 
Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 


Ailton. 


We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. Zaller. 
The trumpet’s loud clangor 

Excites us to arms, ` 
With fhrill notes of anger, 

And mortal alarms.  - Dryden. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and muf be 

in fome meature the trumpet of his fame. Tatler. 
No more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or. trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives. Philips. 


Let the loud £ umpet found, 
‘Till the roofs all around, 
‘The fhrill echoes rebound. Pope. 
2. In military ftile, a trumpeter. 
He wifely defired, that a trumpct might be firft fent for a 
pafs. >, Clarendon. 
ne our forefathers, the enemy, when ther asza kin 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he refided, 
that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. 4ddifon. 
3- One who celebrates; one who praifes. ` 
Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy, and export honour from aman, and make 
him a return in cnvy. Bacen. 
That great politician was pleafed to have the greateft wit 
of thofe times in his interefts, and to be the trumpet of his 
praifes. Dryden. 
TRUMPET-FLOWER. 2. /. [bignonia, Lat.] It hath a tubulous 
flower confifting of one leaf, which opens at top like two 
lips: thefe lowers are fucceeded by pods, which are divided 
into two cel’s, and contain feveral winged feeds. Adiller. 
To TRUMPET. v. a. [trompetter, Fr. from the noun.) To. 
publifh by found of trumpet; to proclaim. 
That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 


May trumpet to the world. Shake/pearts 
Why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shake/peare. 


They went with found of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publith and ¢:xumper all the reproaches they could deviie 
againft the Irith. Bacon. 

TRUMPETER. 7. f [from trumpet.] 
r- One who founds a trumpet. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, : 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shake/peare. 


, As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from the scots 
overtook them. Hayward., 


8 ‘Their. 
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i en lie fecurely intrench’d in a cloud, 
Ani ee hornet a battle founds loud. Dryden. 
An ‘army of frumpeters would give as great a ftrength as 
this confederacy of tongue warriors, who, like thofe military 
muficians, content themfelvcs with animating their friends to 
battle. Addifon. 
2. One who proclaims, publifhes, or denounces. 
Where there is an opinion to be created of virtue or great- 
nefs, thefe men are good ¢rnsmpeters. acorn. 
How came fo many thoufands to fight, and die in the fame 
rebellion ? why were they deceived into it by thofe ípiritual 
trumpeters, who followed them with continual alarms of dam- 
‘mation if they did not venture life, fortune and all, in that 


which thofe impoftors called the caufe of God. | South: 
3- A fifth. inf. 
CR‘/UMPET-TONGUED. adj. [ trumpet and tongue.] Having 
tongues vociferous as a trumpet. 
This Duncan’s virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu’d againft 
‘The deep damnation of his taking off. Shake/p. 


To TRUNCATE. UV. a. [trunceo, Lat.) To maïm; to lop; or 
cut fhort. 
TRUNCATION. 2. f. [from fruncate.] Theat of lopping or 
maiming. 
Tru’NCHEON. 2. f. [tromgon, French.) 
1. A fbort ítaff; a club; a cudgel. 
With his truacheon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymoeles twice, that twice him fore’d his foot revoke. Sper. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leffer ; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my filt 5 

T hy leg is a ftick compared with this ¢runcheon. Shake/p. 

The Englifh flew divers of them with plummets of lead 
tied toa truncheon or ftaff by acord. FTayward. 

One witha broken fruncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
2. A taff of command. 
‘The hand of Mars 

Beckori’d with fiery truncheon my retire. 

No ceremany that to great ones ’longss 

The marthal’s truncheon, nor the judges robe, 

Become them with one half fo good a grace, 

As mercy does. Shakefpeare. 

To TrRu’NCHEON. Ù. a. [from the noun.] .To beat with a 
truncheon. 

Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were of 
my mind, they would zrun: beon you out of taking their names 
upon you before you earn’d them.. Shakefpeare. 

TRUNCHEONEE’R. #4. f. [from trancheon.] One armed with a 
truncheon. 

I mift the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 
out, chibs ! when I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her fuccour. Shakefpeare. 

Jo Trvu’NpDteE. V. n. [trondeler, Picard French; tnendl, a 
bowl, Saxon.) “Toroll; to bow! along. i 

In the four firft it is heaved up by feveral fpondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laft trurndies down 
in a continued line of dadctyls. Addifon. 

TRE'NDLE. 2. f [zpen], Saxon.] Any round rolling thing- 
TRUNDLE-TAIL. wf, Round tail. 
Avaunt you curs! 
Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. 
TRUNK. z. f> [truncus, Lat. tronc, Fr.] 
a. A body of a tree, 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 


He was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And fuckt my verdure out on’t. 
About the mofly tranxk I wound me foon; 
For high from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoít reach. Ailton. 
Creeping ’twixt "em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their trunės her purple clufters twine. Dryden. 
Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than fome 
diminutive plants, and yet every feed is a perfect plant with 


Shake/peare. 


a trunk, branches, and leaves, inclofed in a fhell. Bentley. 
2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 
The charm and venom which they drunk, 
‘Their blood with fecret filth infeéted hath, 
Being diffufed through the fenfelefs truné. Spenfer. 


Thou bring’{t me happinefs and peace, fon John; 
But health, a with youthful wings is fown 
From this bare, wither’d trené. Shake/peare. 
3. The main body of any thing. 
The large trunks of the veins difcharge the refluent blood 
into the next adjacent fru#k, and fo on to the heart. Ray. 
4- [Zrone, French.] A cheft for cloaths; a fmall cheft com- 
monly lined with paper. 
Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but he 


hath an abftract for the remembrance of fuch places. Shak. 
Some odd fantaftick lord would fain 
arry in fruns, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 


Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to 
ftand an old t-um& in the room, the idea of which had fo 
mixed itfelf with the turns @f all his dances, that, though 
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he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilft that 
trunk was there; nor could he perform weli in any other 
place, unlefs that, or fome fuch other ¢trur-4, had its due pò- 


fition in the room. Locke. 
Your poem -funk, 
And fent in quires to line a trunk - 
If {till you be difpos’d to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a fecond time. Sarit. 


5. [Trompe, Fr.] The probofcis of anclephant, or other anima!. 


Leviathian that at his gills 


raws in, and at his frunsé {pouts out a fea. Ad: lian. 
When elephant ’gainft elephant did rear 

His truné, and caftles juftled in the air, 

My fword thy way to victory had fhown. Dryden. 


6. A long tube through which pellets of clay are blown. 

In rolls of parchment fruns, the mouth bcing laid to the 
one end and the ear to the other, the found is heard much 
farther than in the open air. Bacon. 

In a fhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, 
the fwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. Ray. ' 

To TRUNK. v.a. [trunco, Lat.] To truncate ; to maim ; to 
lop. Obfoletc. 
Large ftreams of blood out of the trunžeđ ftock 


Forth guth’d; like water ftreams from riven rock. Spen/fer. 
TRU'NKED. adj. [from trunk.) *Having a trunk. 
She is thick fet with ftrong and welltrunkedtrees Howel. 


TRUNK-HOSE. 2. f. [trunk and hoe.] Large breeches formerly 
worn. 
The fhort trank-hofe thall fhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to comimon eye-tight free $ 
And with a bolder ftride, and loofer air, 
Mingl!’d with men, a man thou mutt appear. Pricr. 
TRU‘NNIONS. 2. f. [trognons, Fr.] The knobs or bunchings of 
a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 
‘T Rv’sIon. wef {(trudo, Lat.] The aét of thrufting or pufhing- 
By attraction we do not underftand drawing, pumping, 
fucking, which is really pulfion and trufon. Lentley. 
Truss. 2. f. [trsuffe, Fr.) 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are reftrained from lapfinz. 
A hernia would fucceed, and the patient be put to the 


trouble of wearing a /ru/s. IF ijerman. 
2. Bundle; any thing thruft clofe together. 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Beating a frufs of trifles at his back; 
As belles and babies, and glaffes in his packe. Srenler. 


‘The rebels firft won the plain at the hill’s foot by affaulr, 
‘and then the even ground on the top, by carrying up great 
truffes of hay before them, to dead their fhot. Care.c. 
An afs was wifhing for a mouthful of frefh grafs to knap 


upon, in exchange for a heartlefs trz/s of ftraw. LI’ Eftrange. 
The fair one devoured a tru/s of fallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her fhare. Addijon. 


3- Troufe; breeches: Obfolete. 
Zo Truss. v. a. [troufféer, French.] To pack up clofe together. 
What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe and un- 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and 
ftrongly truffed up together. Spenfer. 
Some of them fend the Scriptures before, tru,s up bag and 
baggage, make themfelves in a readinefs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Footer. 
You might have trufed him and all his apparel into an 
eel{kin. Shake/peare. 
Trust. z. /. [fraunff, Runick.] 
1. Confidence; reliance on another. 
What a fool is honefty! and ¢rz/?, his fworn brother, a 
very fimple gentleman. Shake/peare. 
y misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous maids, never 
to put too much irzf in deceitful men. Stuif? 
2. Charge received in confidence. 
In_my wretched cafe *twill be more juft 
Notto have promis’d, than deceive your rru?. 
His truf? was with th’ eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ftrength. 
cP Contident opinion of any event. 
4. Credit given without examination. 
Moft take things upon ¢rz#z/7, and mifermmploy their affent by 


Dryden. 
Ailton. 


lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 
5. Credi without payment. 
Ev’n fuch istime, who takes on tru/? 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and duft. Ralei,h. 


6. Something committed to ‘one’s faith. 
They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they muft com- 


mit many great #ruv/7s to their minifters. Bacona 
Thou the fooner 
‘Temptation found’ft, or over potent charms, 
To violate the facred truf? of iikence 
Depofited within thee. Aiton. 


7. Depofit ; fomething committed to charge, of which an ac- 
count muft be given. 

Although the advantages one man poficffeth more than 
another, may be called his property with refpect to other 
men, yet with refpeét to God they are only a iruf? Swift. 

8. Fidelity 5 


8. Fidelity ; fuppofed: honefty. . . 
-- Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of fpecial tru/?; 
. Wherefore do not entreat her evil. Tob. 
g. State of him to whom fomething is entrufted. N 
I ferve him truly, that will put me in fru/?. Shakejp- 


Being tranfplanted out of his cold barren diocefe he was 

left in that great tru/? with the king. Clarendon. 
Expeét no more from fervants than is juft, 

Reward them well if they obferve their ¢r/?. Denham. 


Jo Trust. v. a. [fromthe noun.) 
‘3: To,place confidence in; to confide in. 
I’d be torn in pieces ere I'd t7x/? a woman 
With wind. : Ben. F:bufon. 
2. To believe; to credit. 
Give me your hand: #r“z/f? me you look well. Shake/p- 
3. To admit in confidence to the power over any thing. 
| When you lie down, with a fhort prayer commit yourfelf 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you have 
done, ¢ruf?f him with yourfelf as you muft do when you are 
dying. Taylor. 
4. To commit with confidence, : ae 
Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juft, 
‘This much the rogue to publick ears will trz/ : 
In private then: When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 
My wealthy uncle fronmr is world remove? Dryden. 
bom with your pow’r and fortune, Sir, you tru/?," 





Now to fufpect is vain. ryden. 
á- To venture confidently. Tae 
Fool’d by thee to ¢ruf? thee from my fide. Liilton. 
6. To fell upon credit. 
Jo TRUST. V. A. : 
1- To be confident of fomething future. ‘ 
I tru/? to come unto you, and fpeak face toface. 2 Jobn. 
From this grave, this duft, s 
My God fhall raife me up I truf. Raleigh. 


2. “Fo have confidence; to rely, to depend without doubt. 
The ifles fhall wait upon me, and on mine arm fhall the 


trufi. Lfaiah. 
The Lord is a buckler to all that #rz/f in him. z Sant. 
Sin never fhall burt them more who rightly zrz/# 
In this his fatisfa€tion. Milton. 
3. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. 
Well you may fear too far 
Safer than fru/? too far. Shake/peare. 





4. To expeét. : 

The fimplicity of the goat fhews us what an honeft man 

is to truf? to that keeps a knave company. L Eftrange. 
Trustee’. 2. f. [from tru/f.]- 
x- One entrufted with any thing.. 

Having made choice of fuch a confeflor that you may fru/? 
your foul with, fincerely open your heart to him, and look 
upon him only as he is a ftruffee from God, commiffiioned by 
him as his minifterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abfolve 

ou. Taylor. 
2. One to whom fomething is committed for the ufe and be- 
‘hoof of another.. ? 

You are not the fruffees of the publick liberty : and if you 

have not right to petition in a crowd, much lefs to intermed- 


dle in the management of affairs. Dryden. 
TRU'STER.- 7. f. [from iruf?7.] One who trufts. 
; Nor fhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truffer of -your own report 
Againit yourfelf. Shake/peare. 


TRvu'sSTINESS. n. f- [from truffy.] Honefty; fidelity; faithfulnefs. 
If the good: qualities which lie difperfed among other crea- 
tures, innocence in a fheep, ftru/fime/s in a dog, are fingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, which ennobles 
them into virtues. - ` ' > ie Grew. 
"Tru’stLess. adj. [from ftruff.] Unfaithful; unconftant; not 
to be trufted. A word elegant, but'out of ufe. 
I beheld this fickle truff/efsftate, _ ` 
Of vain world’s glory, flirting to and fro. 
‘Trusty. adj. [from tru/.] > 
1. Honeft; faithful; true; fit to be trufted. 
‘This daftard, at the battle of Poictiers, 
Before we met, or that a ftroke was given, l 
Like to a tru/ffy "fquire, did run away. Shakefpeare. 
: This tru/ffy fervant 
Shall pafs between us. ‘Shakefpeare. 
He removcth away the fpeech of the fruffy, and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. ‘fob. 
Guyomar his trz/ły flave has- fent. Dryden. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which fow’d in to him, he bu- 
ried under-ground by the ħands of his moft frv//y flaves. ` Add. 
2. Strong; ftout; fuch as wili not fail. l 
W hen he faw no power might prevail, 


Spenfer. 


His truffy {word he alled to his aid. Spenfer. 
‘The neighing fteeds are to the chariot ty’d, 
The t: xy weapon fits on-ev’ry fide. Dryden. 


TRUTH. v7. /. [zncopSa, Saxon. ] 
1e Ihe contrary to falfchood ; conformity of notions to things. 
Truth is the joining or feparating of figns, as the things 
fignified agrce or difagree- Locke. 


T UB 


That men are pubefcent at the year of twice feven is ac- 


counted a punctual truth. own. 
© Perfuafive words, impregn’d 
With reafon to her feeming and with fruth. Milton. 


This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions 


and authors.to@ truth and certainty. Locke. 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 
Shall truth. fail to keep her word ? AT ston. 
And lend a lie the confidence of trath. Anonymous. 
3- parny from falfehood. - 
30 young and fo untender ? 
—— Šo young, my lord, and true. 
— — Let it be fo, thy fruth then be thy dower. Shake/p. 
4. Fidelity; conftancy. 
The thoughts of paft pleafure and rrurh, 
The beft of all blefings below. ‘Song. . 
5. Honefty; virtue. i 
The money I tender for him in the court ; 
If this will not fuffice, it muft appear 
That malice bears down truth. Shake/peare, 
6. It is ufed fometimes by way of conceffion. iS 
She faid, truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall. ; Ada:thew. 


7. Exaétnefs; conformity to rule. i 
Ploughs to go true depend much upon the /¢rwth of the iron 
work. Aor timet. 
8. Reality. 
In truth, what fhould any prayer, framed to the minifter’s 
hand, require, but only fo to be read as behpveth. FIooker.” 
9. Of a FruTH, or in Trur. In reality. ; 
Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Affyria have deftroyed the 
nations. 2 Kings. 
TRUTINA'TION. 7z. f> [trutina, Lat.] The act of weighing ; 
examination by the fcale. o 
Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfe of levity 
unto themfelves, and in regard of the fcale or decifion of tru- 
tination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To TRY. v. a. [trier, French.] 
xr. To examine; to make experiment of. 
Some among you'have beheld me fighting, 


Come fry upon yourfelves what you have feen me. Shak.. 
Heecannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Shake/peare. 


Doth not the ear #3 


words, and the mouth tgfte meat? Job. 
2. To experience; to 


ay ; to have knowledge or experience of. 


. Thou know’ ft only good; but evil haft not tryd. Adil. 
Some to far Oaxis {hall be fold, : 

Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have fry’d, 

‘Th’ inhuman Cyclops, and his den'defy’d ; 

W hat greater ills hereafter can you bear ? Dryden. 


3- Tocxamine as a judge. 
4- To bring before a judicial tribunal. 
5. To bring toa decifion, with out emphatical. 
Nicanor hearing of their couragioufnefs to fight for their 
country, durft not ¢ry the matter by the fword. 2 Adec. 
I'll try it ozt, and give no quarter. Dryden. 
6. To aĉ& on as a teft. 
"The fire fev’n times fried this ; 
Sev’n times fried that judgment is, 
Which did never chufe amifs. 


Shake, | 
7. To bring as to a teft. á 


The trying of your faith worketh patience. Jamies 
They open to themfelves at length the way 
Up hither under long obedience #73’d. Ailton. 
8. To eflay; to attempt. 
Let us zry advent’rous work. Adi iton. 
9. To purify; to refine. 
After life 
Try d in fharp tribulation arid refin’d 
By faith and faithful works. Afiltorn. 


Jo TrY. v. n. To endeavour ; to attempt. 
TUB. z. f: [tebbe, żubbe, Dutch.] 
I. A large open veflel of wood. 
In the Eaft Indies, if you feta tub of water opeñ, in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty- 
four hours. ; > Bacon. 
They fetch their precepu from the Cynick tub. Milten. 
Skilful coopers hoop their tubs l 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Fiudibras. 
2. A ftate of falivation. I know not well why fo called. 
. Seafon the flaves _ ý 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 
To th’ rwzb-faft, and the dict. . Shake/p- 
Tuse. z. f. [tube, Fr. tubus, Lat.] A pipe; a fiphon; a long 
. body. : : 
Tiea bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 


Difpers’d æthereal forms and down they fell. Roferm. 
A {pot like which aftronomer 
Through his'glaz’d optick rube yet never faw. Ad /ton. 


This bears up part of it out at the furface of the earth, 
the reft through the faes and vefiels of the vegetables there- 
on. WFowdward. 

6 'TU'BE- 
e€ 


TUR 


Tou’sercre. 2. f. [tubercule, Fr. from tuberculum, Latin.J] A 
{mall fwelling or excrefcence on the body; a pimple. 

A confumption of the lungs, without an ulccration, arrives 

through a fchirrofity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey. 
TuseE’RosE. 2. /. A flower. 

The ftalks of tuberofe run up four foot high more or lefs; the 
common way of planting them is in pots in March, in good 
earth. Alert. mer. 

Eternal fpring, with fmiling verdure here, 
W arms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 
The rtuberofe ever breathes and violets blow. Garih. 
Tu BEROUS. adj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber, Latin.) Having pro- 
minent knots or excrefcences. 

Parts of tuberofe hæmatitæ fhew feveral varieties in the 

crufts, ftriature, and conftitution of the body. Woodward. 


Ty’suLAR. ad. [from tubus, Lat.] Refembling a pipe or trunk 5 / 


confifting of a pipe; long and hollow ; fiftular. 

He hath a tubular or o ia {nout refembling that of the 

hippocampus, or horfe-fifh. Grew. 
TUBULE. 2. fı [tubulu:, Latin.] A fmall pipe, or fiftular 
body. 

Ks the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in 
them fea-fhells that were incorporated with them during the 
time of the formation at the deluge, fo thefe {tones had then 
incorporated with them teftaceous tubules, related to the fi- 
phunculi or rather the vermiculi marini. Woodward. 

Tu/BULATED. 2 ad. [from: tubulus, Lat.] Fiftular ; longitu- 
Tu BULOUS. dinally hollow. 

The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance of the poifon 
into the wound they make; but their hollownefs doth not 
reach tothe tep of the tooth. Derham. 

Tuck. 2. f/f- [tweca, Welfh, a knife; effoc, French ; /rocco, 
Italian. ] . 
x. A long narrow fword. 
If he by chance efcape your venom’d tuck, 


Our purpofe may hold there. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour’d 

To free’s fword from retentive {cabbard ; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. Fludibras. 


2. A kind of net. 

‘The tuck is narrower meatfhed, and therefore fcarce lawful, 

with a long bunt in the midft. Carew. 
Jo Tuck. v. n. (from trucken, German, to prefs. Skinzer.] 
x. To crufhtogether; to hinder from {preading.- 

She tucked up her veftments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
marched direétly forwards to the utmoft fummit of the pro- 
montory- Addifon. 

‘The fex atthe fame time they are letting down their 
ftays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow fhorter and 
fhorter every day. Addifon. 

The following age of females firft tucked up their garments 


to the elbows, and expofed their arms to the air. Addifon. 
Dick adept! tuck back thy hair, 
And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 


2. Toinclofe, by. tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different fafhions, that he may not feel 
every little change, who is not to have his maid always to lay 
all things in print and tucé him in warm. Locke. 

Jo Tuck. v. n. Tocontraét. A bad word. 
An ulcer difcharging a nafty thin ichor, the edges tuck in, 


and growing fkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 


ulcer. Sharp. 
TUCKER. 2./. A fmall piece of linen that fhades the breaft of 
women. 


A female ornament by fome called a tucker, and by others 
the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen or muflin, ufed to 
run ina {mall kind of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the 
fays. Addifon. 

"TU'CKETSONANCE. 7. f. A word apparently derived from the 
French, but which I do not certainly underftand 5 tucguet is a 
hat, and foguer is to ftrike. 

Let the trumpets found, 

The ruckfet/onance and the note to mount. Shake/p. 
Tu’ev. n. f. [tuyeau, French.] The anus. Skinner. 
Tu’espay. x. f. [cueroazg, Saxon; tuv, Saxon, is Mars.] The 

third day of the week. 

Tu FTAFFETY. 7. f [from tufted and taffzty.] A villous kind 
of filk. 

. His cloaths were ftrange, tho” coarfe, and black, tho’ 
bare : 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 

Velvet: butit was now, fo much ground was feen, 

Become tuffiaffety- 

TUFT. 2. f [tuffe, .French.] 

1. A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves, or any fmall 
bodies joined together. 

Upon fweet bier, a fine tuft or brufh of mofs of divers 
colours, you fhall ever find full of white worms. , Bacon. 

It is notorious for its goatifh fmell, and tufts not unlike 
the beard of that animal n Moisa 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay. ryden. 

Ne CLI A 


Donne. 


TUR 


Wear a living ftream their manfion place 

Edg’d round with mofsand ¢z/ts of matted grafs. Drydens 

The male among birds often appears in a creft, comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or a, natural little plume, ereéted like a 
pinacle on the top of the head. Addifon. 

2. A clufter; a plump. 

Going alittle afide into the wood, where many times be- 
fore fhe delighted to walk, her eyes were faluted with a tzf? 
of trees fo clofe fet togethcr, as with the fhade the moon gave 
through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 


us on it. Sidney. 
My houfe is at the tuft of olives hard by. Shake/peare. 
With high woods the hills were crown’d ; 

With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide, 

With borders long the rivers. Milton. 
In bow’r and field he fought, where any tuft 

Of grove, or garden-~plot more pleafantr, 

"I heir tendance or plantation for delight. Ailton. 
Under a tuft of fhade, that on a green 

Stood whifp’ring foft, by a frefh fountain fide 

They fatthem down. A4ilton. 


Jo Turt. v.a. To adorn with a tuft; a doubtful word, not 
authorifed by any competent writer. 
Sit beneath the fhade 

Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fwelling mounts, 

Thrown graceful round. Lhomfons 
‘Tou’ rrep. ad. [from tuft.] Growing in tufts or clufters. 

‘There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth a filver lining on the night, 


And caft a gleam over this tufted grove. Ailton. 
‘Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton: 


*"Midft the defert fruitful fields arife; 
‘That crown’d with tufted trees and {pringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. ; 
Tu’FTY. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufts. 
authority. 
Let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat, 
Spread thy ambrofial ftores. 
To Tua. v. a. [vigan, ceoxan, Saxon.] 
x. To pull with ftrength long continued in the utmoft exertion; 


Pope. 
A word of no 


Lhomfon. 


to draw. 
No more #uvg one another thus, nor moil yourfelves ; 
receive 
Prife equal; conquefts crown ye both: the lifts to others 
leave. Chapman. 


Thefe two mafly pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg’d, he fhook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath, 
‘The whole roof after them, with burít of thunder; JA7Zs/tom 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There fweat, there ftrain, rug the laborious oar. Rofe. 
2. To pull; to pluck. 
Prieft, beware thy beard ; 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you foundly. 
There leaving him to his repofe 
Secur’d from the purfuit of foes, 
And wanting nothing but a fong, 
And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough to eafe the pain 
His tugg’d ears fuffer’d, witha ftrain. 
Jo Tuc. v. n. 
1. To pull ; to draw. 
The meaneft fort will tug luftily at an oar. 
Lead your thoughts to the galleys, there thofe wretched 
captives are chained to the oars they tug at. Boyle. 
‘There is fuch tugging and pulling this way and that or 


Shake/p. 


Ftud-b- as. 


Sandys. 


Afores Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
Thus galley-flaves tug willing at their oar, 
Content to work in prof} of the fhore ; 
But would not work at all, if not conftrained before. Dryd. 
Wee have been tugging a great while againft the {ftream, and 
have almoft weathered our point; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work; but if inftead of that we flacken our arms, and. 
drop our oars, we fhall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we fet out. Addifon. 
2. To labour ; to contend; to ftruggle. 
Caft your good counfels 
Upon his paffion ; let myfelf and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. 
Élis face is black and full of blood, 
His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And tugg’d for life. 


Shake/peareéa 


Shake/peare. 


They long wreftled and ftrenuoufly tugg’d for their liberty 
with no lefs magnanimous than conftant pertinacy. L10W 
Go now with fome daring drug, 
Bait thy difeafe, and while they ‘ug, 
‘Thou to maintain the cruel ftrife, 
Spend the dear treafure of thy life. Cra/baw, 


27 B Tug. 
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Tuc. n. £ [from the verb. ] Pull performed with the utmoft 
effort. 
> Downward by the feet he drew 

"The trembling daflard: at the tug he falls, 

Vaft ruins come along, rent from the fmoking walls. Dryd. 

Tu'ccErR. 2. f. [from tug-] One that tugs or pulls hard. 
TU TION. 2. f. [tuitio, trom tueor, Lat.] Guardianfhip 5 fu- 
perintendant care; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom, to put himfelf under the 
tuition of a beatt. i Sidney- 

: They forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, under, my 
care and żuiítion, into the moulds they have fafhioned to their 
defigns. . King Charles. 

If government depends upon religion, this fhews the peíti- 
Jential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
clefiaftical interefts, fetting the latter wholly out of the sustson 
of the former. South. 

When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what moft delights them, that they may perceive 
that thofe under whofe tuition they are, are not enemies to 

. their fatisfaction. Locke. 
TULIP. n. f/f. [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] A flower. 

It hath a lilly ower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal rifing in the middle of the 
flower is furrounded with ftamina, and afterwards becomes 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is divided 
into three cells full of plain feeds, refting upon one another 
in a double row. To thefe may be added a coated root, with 
fibres on the lower part. The properties of a good tulip, ac- 
cording to the charaéterifticks of the beft florifts of the pre- 
fent age, are, 1. It fhould have a tall tem. 2. The flower 
fhould confift of fix leaves, three within, and three without, 
the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top; their upper part fhould 
be rounded off, and not terminate ina point. 4- The leaves 
when opened fhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, 
but rather ftand ereét 5s the flower fhould be of a deer sn, 
fize, neither over large nor too fmall. 5- The ftripes fhoul 
be fmall and regular, arifing quite from the bottom of the 
flower. The chives fhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three claffes, viz. 
przecoces, or early flowers 5 media’s, or middling flowers ; and 
ferotines, or late flowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as the late ones, but are 
chiefly valued for appearing fo early in the {pring. Their 
roots fhould be taken up and fpread upon mats in a fhad 
place to dry; after which they fhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place until the feafon. for planting. 


Miller. 
The tulip opens with the rifing, and fhuts wtth the fettin 
fun. : Fiakewill. 


Why tulips of one colour produce fome of another, and 
running thro’ all, {till efcape a blue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tou'tiprRes. A tree. 
Jo TU'MBLE. v.n. [tomber, Fr. tommelen, Dutch ; tosnbolares 
Italian. ] 
2. To fall; to come fuddenly to the ground. 
Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Anfwer me. 
2. To fallin great quantities tumultuoufly. 
When riches come by the courfe of inheritance and tefta- 


Shakefpeare. 


ments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 
To ftand or walk, to rife or turnb/e, 

As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 

Syfiphus lifts his ftone up the hill; which carried to the 

top, it immediately tuméb/es to the bottom. Addifon. 


3« To roll about. 
I faw atthe bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, fo as well he might rxe and 


tofs. Sidney. 
Glo’fter fumbled, and in falling ftruck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shake/peare. 
4. To play tricks by various librations of the body. 
Reform our fenfe, and teach the men t’obey ; = 
we. 


They’li leave their tumbling, if you lead the way. 
To TUMBLE. V. a. 
1. To turn over; to throw about by way of examination. 
When it came tothe ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 
ever and over in his thoughts, that he fhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loft 
all patience. Bacon. 
A man by tumbling his thoughts and forming them into ex- 
prefiions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 


into a finer body. Collier. 
They tumbled all their little quivers o’ers 
To chufe propitious fhafts. Prior. 


a. To throw by chance or violence. 

The mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hid- 
den ideas ; though fometimes they are rouzed and tumb/ed out 
of their dark cells into open day-light by fome turbulent 
paffions, Locke. 


TUR 


3. To throw down. 
Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 

To tumble down thy hufband and thyfelf, 

From top of honour to difgrace’s feet. 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain, 

His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. Dryden. 

If a greater force than his holds him faft, or zuznbłes-him 
down, he is no longer free. Locke. 

Tu’mMB LE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A fall. 

A country-fellow got an unluckly tumble from a tree; why, 
fays a paffenger, I could have taught you a way to climb, and ` 
never hurt yourfelf with a fall. L’ Eftrange. 

TUMBLER. 2. /. [from tumb/e.] One who fhews poftures by 
various contortions of body, or feats of activity. 

What ftrange agility and activenefs do common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to by continual exercife ? 

Filkins’ s Adath. Alagickh. 
Nic. bounced up with a fpring equal to that of the nimbleft 


Shake/peares 


tumblers or rope-dancers. Arbuthnot. 
Never by tumbler thro” the hoops was fhown, 
Such {kill in paffing all, and touching none. Pope. 


Tu’MBREL. 2. /. [tombereau, French.) A dungeart. 
Twifallow once ended, get txzmbre/ and man, 


And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. Tuff 
My corps is in a tumbril laid, among 

The Ath and ordure, and inclos’d with dung 5 

‘That cart arreft, and raife a common cry, 

For facred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 


What fhall I do with this beaftly tumébri/] ? go lie down and 
fleep, you fot. Congreve. 
To convince the prefent little race how ywnequal all their 
meafures were to an antediluvian, in refpeét of the infects 
which now appear for men, he fometimes rode in an open 
tumbr il. Tatler. 
TUMEFA CTION. 2. /. [tumefaéio, Lat.] Swelling. 
The common figns and effeéts of weak fibres, are palenefs, 
a weak pulfe, tumefaétions in the whole body. Arbuthnot. 
To So a v. a. [tumefacio, Lat.] To fwell; to make to 
fwell. 
I applied three fmall caufticks triangular about the tumified 


joint. IE _eman. 
A: flefhy excrefcence, exceeding hard and tumefied, fuppofed 
to demand extirpation. Sharp. 
To'mip. adj. [tumidas, Lat.] 
1. Swelling; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant 5; raifed above the level. 
So high as heav’d the tummid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Afi itcn. 


3. Pompous; boaftful; puffy; falfely fublime. 

Though fuch expreflions may feem tumidand afpiring ; yet 
cannot I fcruple to ufe feeming hyperboles in mentioning felici- 
ties,which make the higheft hyperboles but feeming ones. Ble. 

TUMOUR. z. f. [tumor, Latin.] 
x. A morbid fwelling. 

Tumour is a difeafe in which the parts recede from their 
natural ftate 7 an undue encreafe of their bignefs. /4#i/eman. 

Having difle&ted this fwelling vice, and feen what it is that 
feeds the furnour, if the difeafe be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the moft natural remedy. Govern. of the Tongue. 

2. Affe&ted pomp ; falfe magnificence; puffy grandeur ; fwell- 
ing mien ; unfubftantial greatnefs. 

His ftile was rich of phrafe, but feldom in bold metaphors 5 
and fo far from the twmour, that it rather wants a little eleva- 
tion. Tatton. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the paf- 
fions of the multitude. LY’ Eftrange. 

Tu'morous, adj. [from tumour. ] 
x. Swelling; protuberant. 

Who ever faw any eyprels or pine, fmall below and above, 

and tm£:morous in the middle, unlefs fome difeafed plant. /Votton. 
2. Faftuous; vainly pompous; falfely magnificent. 

According to their fubje&, thefe ftiles vary ; for that which 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes vaft 
and tumorous, {peaking of petty and inferior things. B.Fobn/fon. 

His limbs were rather fturdy than dainty, fublime and al- 
moft susmorous in his looks and geftures. IV otton. 

To TumpP, among gardeners, to fence trees about with earth. 
To Tu’MuULATE. v. n. [tumulo, Latin.] To fwell. This feems 
to be the fenfe here, but I fufpect the word to be wrong. 

Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch enemies to 
acid, that as foon as they are put together, they twmuwlate and 
grow hot, and continue to fight till they have difarmed or 
mortified each other. Boyle: 

Tu’mvu tose. adj. [tumulofus, Lat.] Full of hills. Batley. 
Tumuto’sity. 2. f. [tum-vlus, Lat.) Hillinefs. Bailey. 
TUMULT. n.f. (tumulte, Fr. tumultus, Latin.] 
1. A promifcuous commotion in a multitude. 

A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and.a government 


overturned by it. L’ Eftrange. 
With ircful taunts each other they oppofe, 
Till in loud tamu/t all the Grecks arofe. Pope- 


Z. À 
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2. A. multitude put into wild Commotion. 
.3. A ftir; an irregular violence; a wild commotion. 
What ftir is this? what fwzults in the heav’ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noife ? Shake/p. 
Tumu't and confufion all embroil’d. Adiltcn. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
gives us of the fupreme Being thus railing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confufion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature. Addifons 

*‘TUuMU’BTUARILY. adv. [from tumultuary.] In a tumultuary 
manner. ; 

TuMULTUARINESS. 2. f- [from fumultuary.] “Turbulence ; 
inclination or difpofition to tumults or commotions. 

The tumultuarine/s of the people, or the faétioufnefs of 
prefbyters, gave occafion to invent new models. K. Charles. 

TuMuULTUARY. adj, [turnultuatre, Fr. from tumult.) 
x. Diforderly ; promifCuous ; confufed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command ufed to 
confult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwife 5 
and obferving their orderly, and not ftumultuary arming, 
doubted the worft. Bacon. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumu/tuary conflict. K. Charles. 

Is it likely, that the divided atoms fhould keep the fame 
ranks in fuch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 
medium. : Glanville. 

2. Reftlefs ; put into irregular commotion. 
Men who live without religion, live always in a tumultuary 
and reftlefs ftate. Atterbury- 
-To TUMU'LTUATE. V. 2. [tumu tuor, Lat.] To make a tumult. 
TUMU'LTUATION. 7. f: [from tummituate.] Irregular and con- 
fufed agitation. 
_ ‘That inthe found the contiguous air receives many ftrokes 
from the particles of the liquor, feems probable by the fudden 
and eager tumultuation of its parts. Boye. 
TUMULTU'OUS. adj. [from tumult ; tumultueux, Fr.] 
x. Put are violent commotion; irregularly and confufedly 
itated. 
üg The rong rebuff of fome tumu/tuous cloud 


Hurry’d him aloft. Afilton. 
His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 

Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaft, 

And like a devilifh engine back recoils 

Upon himfelf. Ailton. 
The vital blood, that had forfook my heart, 

Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides, 

It quite o’ercomes me. Addifon. 


2: Violently carried on by diforderly multitudes. 
Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reafon of the continual prefence of their king, 
whofe only perfon oftentimes contains the unruly people from 


a thoufand evil occafions. Spenfer. 
3- Turbulent; violent. 
Nought refts for me in this tumultuous ftrife, - 
But to make open proclamation. Shake/peare. 


Furioufly running in upon him with tusmuétuous {peech, he 

violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knolles. 
4, Full of tumults. 

The winds began to fpeak louder, and as in a é#umu/tuous 
kingdom, to think themfelves ficteft inftruments of com- 
mandment. Sidney- 

Tomu ttveusty. adv. [from tumultuous.] By act of thè mul- 
titude ; with confufion and violence. 

It was done by edict, not tumuituoufly; the fword was not 

ut into the people’s hand. Bacon. 
TUN. z- eimai Sax. tonne, Dut. tonne, tonneau, Fr.] 
a. Alarge cafk. 
As when a fpark 

Lights ón a heap of powder, laid 

Fit for the tum, fome magazine to ftore 

Againft a rumour’d war. 

2. A pipe; the meature of two hogfheads. 
3. Any large quantity proverbially. 
I have cver follow’d thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breaft. 
4. Adrunkard. In burlcfque. 
Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 
Og from a treafon-tavern rolling home. 
g. The weight of two thoufand pounds. 
6. A cubick fpace ina fhip, fuppofed to contain a tun» 
4. Dryden has ufed it for a perimetrical meafure, I believe with- 
out precedent or propriety. 
A tun about was every pillar there ; 
A polifh’d mirrour fhone not half fo clear. 
To Tun. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
barrel. 

If in the muft, or wort, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage ftay a time, and be often changed with frefh, it 
will make a fovercign drink for melancholy. Bacon. 

The fame fermented juice degenerating into vinegar, yields 
an acid and corroding fpirit. “The fame juice tunned up, arms 
itfelf with tartar. Bay's. 


Ailton. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
‘To put into cafks; to 
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To’NABLE. adj. [from tune.] Harmonious; mufical. 
A cry more tunable, 
Was never hallo’d to, nor chcer’d with horn. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
Smooth on the tongue difcours’d, plealing to th’ ear, 
And tunable as {ylvan pipe or fong. Ahiltsn. 
All tz2able founds, whereof human voice .is one, are made 
. by a regular vibration of the fonorous body, and undulation 
of the air, proportionable to the acutenefs or gravity of the 
tone. Folder. 
Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable to a mo= 
_ dern ear. Garth. 
SE REE OP n. f. [from tunabie.] Harmony; melodiouf- 
nefs. 
Tu’NABLy. adu. [from ftunable.] Harmonioufly; melodioufly. 
TUNE. n. f. [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tucno, Ital. tone, Fr. to- 


Shale/p. 


mus, Lat. ] 
1. Tune is a diverfity of notes put together. Locke. 
ame he to fing a raven’s note, 
Whole difmal tune bereft my vital pow’rs: Shake/p-. 


Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the af- 


fećĉtions; as merry tures, doleful tunes, folemn funes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike tunes ; fo that tunes 
have a predifpofition to the motion of the fpirits. Bacon. 
Keep unlteddy nature to her law, 
And the low world in meafur’d motion draw 
After the heav’nly tuze, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear. Ailton. 
That {weet fong you fung one ftarry night, 
The zune I ftill retain, but not the words. Dryden. 


“The difpofition in the fiddle to play tunes. Arb. and Pope: 
2. Sound ; note. 
Such a noife arofe 
As the fhrouds make at fea in a ftiff tempeft, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. 
3- Harmony; order 3 concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would but keep the com- 
monweal in tune, by preferving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. K. Charles. 

4. State of giving the due founds, as the fiddle is in tune, OX out 


Shake/peares 


ga tune. 
5. Proper ftate for ufe or application ; 
temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune, 
as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. Locke. 

6. State of any thing with refpect to order. 
_ Diftreffed Lear, in his better rxme, remembers what we are 
come about. Shake/jeare- 
Jo TUNE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To put into fuch a ftate, as that 
produced. 


right difpofition; fit 


the proper founds may be 
Their golden harps they took, 


Harps ever tun’d, that glitter’d by their fide. Milton. 
Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that found ; and thou, my hearts 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy- Dryden. 
2. To fing harmonioufly. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife- Ailton. 
Rouze up, ye Thebans; fune your lo Pzans 5; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o’ercome. Dryden. 
Leave fuch to rune their own dull rhymes, and know 
W hat’s roundly fmooth, and languifhingly flow. Pope. 
Jo TUNE. wv. 7. 
1. To form one found to another. 
The winds were hufh’d, no leaf fo fmall 
At all were feen to ftir : 
Whilft tuning to the waters fall, 7 
The {mall birds fang to her. Draytin. 
All founds on fret or ftop : 
Temper’d foft tunings intermix’d with voice. Ailton. 


2. To utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. ; 
Tou’NEFUL. adj. [tune and full.] Mufical ; harmonious. 
I faw a pleafant grove, ; 
With chant of tuneful birds refounding love. Milton. 
Earth fmiles with flow’rs renewing, laughs the fky, 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. Dryd. 
For thy own glory fing our fov’reign’s praife, 
God of verfes and of days? 
Let all thy tuneful fons adorn 
Their lafting works with William’s name. 
Poets themfelves muft fall, like thofe they fung, 
Deaf the prais’d car, and’ mute the tuneful! tongue. Pope. 
Tu'NELvEss. adj. (from tune.] Unharmonious ; unmufital. 
* When in hand my tunelefs harp I take, 


Prior. 


Then do I more augment my foes defpight. Spenfer« 
Swallow, what doft thou ; 
With thy tuneic/s ferenade. Cowley. 


TUNER. 2. f. [from tune.] One who -tunés. 
The pox of fuch antick, lifping, affected phantafies, thefe 
new tuners of accents. Shake/peare 
x TU'NICE. 
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TUNICE. n. f. [tunique, Fr. tunica, Lat. ] 
Iı. Part of the Roman drefs. à 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anfwer to our waift- 
coats, were without ornaments, and with very fhort fleeves. 

Arbuthnit. 
2. Covering; integument; tunicle. 

Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the hoarfenefs of a 
cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of ‘the interim t-nick of 
the gullet. Fdarvey- 

heir fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. De: ham. 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a pretefna- 
tural difcharge of that water continually feparating on the 
internal furface of the tunic&. Sharp. 

Tou'nicre. 2. f. [from tunick.] Cover; integument. 5 

The humours and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
the light and colour unfoiled. Ray. 

One fingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, fhall contain 
four or five diftiné&t plants under one common tunicle; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God, Bentley. 

To'nnace. 2. f/f. [from tun.] 
x. Content of a veflel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tunnage 
of their fhipping- Arbuthnot. 

2. “Fax laid onatun; as, to levy tummage and poundage. 

TU'NNEL. 2. f- 

1. The íhaft of a chimney; the paffage for the fmoke. 
It was a fault ybuilt for great difpenfe, 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofe long tunnel thence 

The fmoak forth threw. Spenfer. 

‘The water being rarified, and by rarification refolved into 
wind, will force up the fmoke, which otherwife might linger 
in the funnel, and oftentimes reveffe. Wotton. 

2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into veffels. 

For the help of the hearing, make an inftrument like a 
tunncl, the narrow part of the bignefs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon. 

3. A net wide atthe mouth, and ending ina point, and fo re- 
fembling a funnel or tunnel. 
Jo Tu’NNEL. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
x. To form like a tunnel. 
‘The Phalænæ tribe inhabit the sunzrel/ed, convolved leaves. 
Derban?s Phyfico-Theology. 
2. To catch in a net. 
3. This word is ufed by Derham for to make net-work 5 to re- 
ticulate. 

Some birds riot only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curioufly tunnel them into nefts, but artificially fufpend 
them onthe twigs of trees. Derham. 

"Tu’NNyY. mf [tonnen, Ital. thynnus, Lat.] A fea-fith. 
Some are boiled and preferved frefh in vinegar, as tonny 
and turbot. Carew. 
Tur. n. f- [I know not of what original.] A ram. ‘This word 
is yet ufed in Staffordfhire, and in other provinces. 
Jo Tur. v. n. To but like a ram. 


Tu RBAN. z 
n. f. [A Turkifh word.] The cover worn b 
TUR'BANT. ? ae Turks on their heads.. " 


T U'RBAND. 
Gates of monarchs 
Arch’d are fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good morrow to the fun. Shake/peare. 
His hat was in the form of a turban, not fo huge as the 
Turkifh turbans. Bacon. 
From utmoft Indian ifle, "Taprobane, | 


Dufk faces with white filken turéants wreath’d. Ailton, 

I fee the Tark nodding with his turbant. FHlowel. 
Some for the pride oF T urkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turdanrs fineft Holland bear. Dryden. 
Tou'’RBANED. adj. [from turban.] Wearing a turban. 

A turban’ d Turk 
‘That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the ftate, 
I took by the throat. Shake/p. 


‘Tu’RBARY. 2. f: [(turbaria, low Lat.’ from turf] The right of 
i Skinner. 


digging turf. 
TU EBID. ey [tu2rdidus, Latin.] Thick ; muddy; not clear. 
ee 


Though s make the liquid turéid, yet they refine the 

{pirits. Bacon. 
The brazen inftruments of death difcharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ftreaming clouds 
Of fmoke fulphureous, intermix’d with thefe 

Large globous irons fly. Phillips. 


‘The ordinary fprings, which were before clear, frefh, and 
limpid, become thick and turbid, as long as the earthquake 
lafts. Woodward, 

‘Tu’RBIDNEsSsS. 2. /. [from turbid.] Muddinefs ; thicknefs. 

‘Tu RBINATED. adj. [(turbinatus, Latin.] 

1. I'wifteft; fpiral. 

Let mechanifm herë produce a fpiral and turbinated motion 
of the whole moved body without an external director. Bentley. 


TUR 
2. Among botanifts plants are called żsr%irnated, as fome parts 
of them refemble, or are of a conical figure. Dici. 
TURBINA'TION. 2. f- [from txrbinated.] The art of fpinning 
like a top. 
To’reitH. z. /. [terpethus, Latin.] Yellow precipitate. 

I fent him twelve grains of txré/th mineral, and purged is 
off with a bitter draught. I repeated the turbi 4 once in three 
days ; and the ulcers fhell’d foon off. Te ilenan. 

T U'RBOT. 2. f: [turbot, French and Dutch.] A dclicate fith. 

Some fifth are preferved frefh in vinegar, asturbot. Carer. 

Of fifhes you fhall find in arms the whale, the falmon, the 


turbot. Peacham. 
Wor oyfters of the Lucrine lake 
My fober appetite would wifh, 
Nor turbot. Dryden. 
ES staan site bn. S- (turbulence, Fr. turbulentia, Latin.] 


r. Tumult; confufion. 
I have dream’d 
Of bloody turbulence; and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but forms of flaughter. 
Oft-times noxious where they light 
On man, beaft, plant, wafteful and turbulent, 
Like turbu/encies inthe affairs of men, 
Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point: 
‘They oft forefignify and threaten ill. 
I come to calm thy ‘turbulence of mind, 
If reafon will refume her fov’reign fway. 
2. Tumultuoufnefs 5; liablenefs to confufion. 
You think this turbulence of blood, 
From ftagnating preferves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. 
Tu'RBULENT. adj. [turbulentus, Lat.] 
1. Raifing agitation ; producing commotion. 
From the clear milky juice allaying 
‘Thirft, and refrefh’d; nor envy’d them the grape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 
2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace ; now toft, and turbulent / 
3- ITumultuous; violent. 
WV hat wondrous fort of death has heav’n defign’d 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind? 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave, 
Wrought by intemperance. Dryden: 
Men of ambitious and turbulent {pirits, that were diflatisfied 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of ftate. Bentl. 
car al adv. [from turbulent.] “Tumultuoufly 5; vio- 
ently. 
s y u‘ncrsn. zn. f- [turcifmus, low Latin.] The religion of the 
urks. 
Methinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of fturci/m 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 
Dryden. 


Swif?. 


Milton. 
Aton, 


Dryden. 


preached to me by one of Mahomet’s priefts. Dr. Adaine. 
He is condemned immediately, as preferring Turci/m to 
Chriftianity. Atterbury. 


Tu’rcors. 2. f. [turcois, Dutch.] A precious ftone. 
Turp. n.f- [cund, Saxon.] Excrement. - - 
TURF. z. / [eynp, Saxon, torf, Dutch ; torf, Swedifh.J] A 
clod covered with grafs ; a part of the furface of the ground. - 
here was this lane ? 
Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf. Shake/p: 


Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laft long. Bacon. 

sould that divide you from near ufhering guides ? 

They left me weary on a grafly turf. Milton. 
Then living turfs upon his body lay. Dryden. 
Each place fome monument of thee fhould bear ; 

I with green turfs would grateful altars raife. Dryden: 


‘Their bucklers ring around, 
‘Their trampling turns the turf, and fhakes the folid gome, 
den. 


ry 
The ambafiador every morning religioufly faluted a turf of 
earth dug out of his own native foil, to remind him that all 


the day he was to think of his country. Addifon. 
His flock daily crops 
‘Their verdant dinner from the mofly turf, 
Sufficient. Philips. 
Yet {hall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be dreft, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft. Pope. 


To TURF. wv. a. [from the noun.] To cover with turfs. 
The face of the bank next the fea is tur fed. Mortimer. 
‘To’rFiness. 2. {. [from turf.) The ftate of abounding with 
turfs. 
Tu’rRFy. adj. [from turf.) Full of turfs. 
Sane adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling; 
mid. 
Where humours are turgent, it is neceffary not only to 
purge them, but alfo to ftrengthen the infefted parts. Gov. Ton. 
The clufters clear, 
White o’er the targent film the living dew. Thomfon. 
3 "‘TURGE’SCENCE. 


protubcrant ; tu- 


CUR 


Toros scENSy. 5 tS Lewrgecens, Latin.) 
i. The aé of fwelling; the ftate of being fwollen. 


The inftant turgeftence is not to be taken off, but by medi- 
cines of higher natures, Browz. 
Tu’roip. adj. [turgidus, Latin.] 
x. Swelling ; bloated ; filling more room than before. 

A bladder, modcrately filled with air, and ftrongly tied, 
held near the fire, grew turgid and hard; and brought nearer, 
fuddenly broke with a vehement noife. Boyle. 
‘ The fpirits embroiled with the malignity, and drowned in 
the blood, turgid and tumified by the febril fermentation, are 


by phlebotomy relieved. fdarvey. 
Difburthen thou thy faplefs wood 
Of its rich progeny; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. Philips. 


Thofe channels turgid with th’ obftructed tide, 
Stretch their fmall holes and make their mefhes wide. Black. 
2. Pompous; tumid; faftuous; vainly magnificent. 

Some have a violent and txrgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatfoever they judge of, is with a tincture of this 
vanity. iF atts. 

Ture: pity. n. /. [from turgid.] State of being fwollen. 

The fore-runners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, flownefs of 
{peech, vertigos, weaknefs, waterynefs, and turgidity of the 
eyes. Arbuthnot. 

TURKEY. n. f: [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeftick fowl 
brought from I urkey. 


Here he comes, fwelling like a tur&ey- cock. Shake/p. 

The turkey-cock hath fwelling gills, the hen lefs. Bacon. 
So fpeeds the wily fox, 

Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. Gay. 


Tou’rKois. 2. /. [turguoife, French; from turkey.J] A blue ftone 
numbered among the meaner precious ftones, now difcovered 
to be a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 

‘Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged 
with green or blue: the turcois ftone, as it is commonly ftiled 
by lapidaries, is part of a bone fo tinged. Poodward. 

Tu’rKscaPp. 2.f. An herb. Ainf. 

Turm. n. f- [turme, Lat.] A troop. Not in ufe. 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horfe and wings. Milten. 

Tu’rmMerick. 2. /. [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die- 

Tu’ramorc. n. f [derived by Skinner from tremourlle, French, 
a mil-hopper: more probably derived from zəif, to labour.) 
Trouble; difturbance; harraffing uneafinefs; tumultuous mo- 
leftation. Little in ufe. 

He feeks, with torment and turmoil, 

‘To force me live, and will not let me die. 
There I'll reft, as after much turmoil 

A bleffed foul doth in elyfium. 
Blinded greatnefs ever in turmoil, 

Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil. 
Happy when J, from this turmoil fet frec, 

That peaceful and divine affembly fee. 

Jo TURMOIL. v.a. [from the noun. 

1. To harrafs with commotion... Out of ufe. 

That is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, but the 
troublous occafions wherewith that wretched realm hath con- 
tinually been rurmorled. i Spenfer. 

It is her fatal misfortune, above all other countries, to be mi- 
ferably tofied and turmoiled with thefe ftorms of affliction. Spen/. 

Haughty Juno, who, with endlefs broil, 

Did earth and heav’n, and Jove himfelf rzrnoil, 

At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r fhall join. 
2. To weary; to keep in unquietnefs. 

Having newly left thofe grammatic fhallows, where they 
ftuck unreafonably to learn a few words, on the fudden are 
tranfported to be toft and turmoi/ed with their unballafted wits 
in fathomlefs and unquict deeps of controverfy. Milton. 

To Turn. v. a. [cunnan, Sax. tourner, Fr. from torno, Lat.] 
1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to move 
round; to revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the fpit; yea and have 
cleft his club to make the fire too. Shake/p. 

He turned me about with his finger and thumb, as one 
would fet up a top. Shake/peare. 

Here’s a knocking, indeed: if a man were porter of hell- 
gate, he fhould have old turning the key. Shake/peare. 

‘They in numbers that compute 

Days, months and years, towards his all-chearing lamp 

Turn (wift their various motions, or are turn’d 

By his magnetic beam. Ailton. 

2. To put the upperfide downwards; to fhift with regard to the 
fides. * 

When thc hen has laid her eggs fo that fhe can cover them, 

what care does fhe take in turning them frequently,.that all parts 


Spenfer. 
Shake/peare. 
Daniel. 
Denham. 


Dryden. 


may partake of the vital warmth ? Addifen. 
3. To change with refpcét to pofition. 
Expert 
When to advance, or ftand, or ‘xra the {way 
OF battle. AA lton. 


Ne CLI. 


TUR 


He bid his angels tur” afcanfe the poles. AAs ton, 
4. To change the ftate of the balance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will tur the {cale. Shake/p. 
If I furvive, thall Troy the lefs prevail? 
A fingle foul’s too light to turn the fcale. Drydin. 
5. To bring the infide out. 
He call’d me fot, 
And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Sheke/peare. 
‘The vait abyfs 
Up from the bottom turma by furious winds. AMiiltcn. 


6. To change as to the pofture of the body, or dircétion of the 
look. 


His gentle dumb expreffion turn’d at length 


The eye of Eve to mark his play. AT ton. 
The rage of thirft and hunger now {fuppreft, 
The monarch turns him to his royal gueft. Popes 


7. To form on a lathe by moving round. [ Torno, Lat. ] 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compafles on a plane, 
and moving about the other foot, defcribes a circle with the 
moving point; fo any fubftance, pitched {teddy on two points, 
as on an axis, and moved about, alfo defcribes a circle concen- 
tric to the axis: and an edge-tool fet {teddy to that part of the 
outfide of the fubftance, will, in a circumvolution of that fub- 
ftance, cut off all the parts that lie farther off the axis, and 
make the outfide alfo concentric to the axis. “Ibhis is the whole 
fum of turning. Moxon. 

The whole lathe is made ftrong, becaufe the matter it turv:s 
being metal, is heavier than wood, and with forceable coming 
about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble, and fo 
{poil the work. LMfoxon. 

8. To form; to fhape. 
His whole perfon is finely turned, and {peaks him a man of 
quality. Tatler. 
What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn’d, how broad his fhoulders fpread? Pope. 
9- To transform; to metamorphofe; to tranfmute. 
y throat of war be turn’d 


To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. Shake/p. 
his mock of his 

Hath turn’d his balls to gunftones. SAARET Ss 

Turn the council of Achitophel into foolifhnefSs. 2 Sa. xv. 


Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into defpair, anger into rage, lofs into madnefs, and forrow 
to amazement. Taylor. 

O goodnefs! that fhall evil turn to good. Afilton. 

Of footy coal th’ empirick alchemiít 

Can tern, or holds it poffible to turn, 
Metals of droffieft ore to perfect gold. 
‘To make of another colour. 
‘The choler of a hog turned fyrup of violets green. 
To change; to alter. _ 
Difdain not me, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 
Nor ftorms do fur. 
Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 
Of any conftant man. Shake/peare- 
To make a reverfe of fortunc. 
Fortune confounds the wife, 
And, when they leaft expeét it, turns the dice. 
13. . lo tranflate. 
‘The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown; 
W ho turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 
Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope. 
14. To change to another opinion, or party, worfe or better 5 
to convert; to pervert. 
15- To change with regard to inclination or temper. 
Turn thec unto me, and have mercy upon me. 
16. To alter from one cffecét or purpofe to another. 
That unreadinefs which they find in us, they turn it to the 
foothing up themfelves in that accurfed fancy. Fiocker. 
When a ftorm of fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, turz 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylor. 
God will make thefe evils the occafion of a greater good, by 
turning them to advantage in this world, or increafe of our 
happinefs in the next, Tillotfon. 
17. To betake. : l 
Sheep, and great cattle, it feems indifferent which of thefe 
two were moft turned to. Temple. 
18. “Io transfer. 
Thefe came to David to Hebron, to trn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23- 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves molten 

gods. - Lev. xix. 4- 
19. To fall upon: ; 

The deftruGtion of Demetrius, fon to Philip 1I. of Mace- 


Ailton e 
IO. 
Foyer. 


Sidney. 


12. 


Dryden. 


PJ- xxv. 


don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. Bacon. 
20. To make to naufeate. 
This beaftly line quite ¢#urms my ftomach. Pcpe. 
21. To make giddy. 
Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run, 
And tara their heads to imitate the fun. Pore. 
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22. To infatuate; to make mad. . 
My aking head can fcarce fupport the pains 
This curfed love will furely żuru my brain : 


Feel how it fhoots. Theocrit. 
Alas! fhe raves; her brain, I fear, is urm d. Rowe. 
23. To direét to, or from any point. 
The fun i 
Aflilton. 


Was bid turn reins from th’ equinoétial road. _ 
A man, though he turns his eyes towards an obje&t, yet he 
may chufe whether he will curioufly furvey it. j Locke. 
Unlefs he turns his thoughts that ways he will no more 
have clear and diftinét ideas of the operations of his mind, 
than he will have of a clock, who will not turn his ge Ps 
it. ocke. 
‘They turn away their eyes from a beautiful profpe&. Addif. 
24. To dire& to a certain purpofe or propenfion. 
Py thoughts are turn’ d on peace: 
Already have our quarrels fill’d the world : 
With widows and with orphans. Addifon. 
‘This turns the bufieft {pirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. Addifon. 
His natural magnanimity turn’d all his thoughts upon fome- 
thing more valuable than he had in view. _ Addifon. 
He turned his parts rather to books and converfation, than 
to politicks. Prior. 
e is ftill to fpring from one of a poetical difpofition, from 


whom he might inherit a foul turned to poetry. P ope. 
25. To double in. 
‘Thus a wife taylor is not pinching, : 
But turns at ev’ry feam an inch in. Swift. 


26. To revolve; to agitate in the mind. , 
Turn thofe ideas about in your mind, and take a view of 
them on all fides. Watts. 
27. To drive from a perpendicular edge ; to blunt. 
Quick wits are more quick to enter {peedily, than able to 
pierce far; like fharp tools whofe edges be very foon turned. 
Afcham. 
28. To drive by violence ; to expel. 
Rather ‘urn this day out of the week; 


This day of fhame. Shakefpeare. 


They turned weak people and children unable for ervice, 
out of the city. Knclies. 
He now was grown deform’d and poor, ; 

And fit tobe turr d out of door. Fludibras. 


If I had taken to the church, IE fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing libels 
on my parifhioners. Dryden. 

”>] “would be hard to imagine that God would turn him out 
of paradife, to till the ground, and at the fame time advance 


him to a throne. __ Locke. 
A great man in a peafant’s houfe, finding his wife hand- 


fome, turned the good man out of his dwelling- Addifon. 
29. To apply. 
They all the facred myfteries of heaven 
Milton. 


To their own vile advantages fhall turn. 

When the paflage is open, land will be turned moft to great 

cattle ; when fhur, to fheep. Temple. 
30. To reverfe; to repeal. 

God will turm thy captivity, and have compaffion upon 
thee Deut. xxx. 

31. To keep paffing in a courfe of exchange or trafiick. 

T hefe are certain commodities, and yield the readieft money 
of any that are turaed in this kingdom, as they never fail of a 
price abroad. Temple. 

A man muft guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and turn the penny- Collier. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for ftudies of a 

higher nature, he was perfeétly well turned for trade. Addifon. 
33- To put towards another. 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 

turn their backs unto thee. Exod., xxiii. 27. 
34- To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confcience, by his inftigations, turns thefe very 

reafonings upon him. Atterbury. 
35- Fo Turn away. “Todifmifs from fervice; to difcard: 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as fhehad hoped to 
turn away the fancy that maftered her, and hid her face, as if 
fhe could have hidden herfelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo long abfent, or be turn’d 


away. Shake/peare. | 
She turned away one fervant for putting too much oil in her 
fallad. Arbuthnot. 
36 Tə Turn back. To return to the hand from-which it was 
received. 


We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have {poil’d them. Shake/peacre. 
37- Fo Turn of. To difmifs contemptuoufly. 
Having brought our treafure, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 


Like to the empty afs, to fhake his ears, Shakefpeare. 


TUR 


The murmurer is turned off, to the company of thofe dole- 
ful creatures that inhabit the ruins of Babylon. Gev. of Tongue. 
He turned off his former wife to make room for this mar- 
iage. Addifon. 

Zo Turn of To give over; to refign. 

The moft adverfe chances are like the ploughing and break- 
ing the ground, in order to a more plentiful harveft. And 
yet we are not fo-wholly turned off to that reverfion, as to 
have no fupplies for the prefent; for befides the comfort of fo 
certain an expedtation in another life, we have promifes alfo 
for this. Decay of Picty. 

39. Zo Turn of. To defle&. 

The inftitution of fports was intended by all governments 
to turn off the thoughts of the people from bufying themfelves 
in matters of ftate. Addi fon. 

40. To TURN over. To transfect. 

Excufing himfelf, and turning cuer the fault to fortune ; 
then let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney. 

41. Zo TURN to. To have recourfe to a book. 

He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not, in 


r 
38. 


his bufinefs, furn to thefe rules. Grew. 
Helvicus’s tables may be turned to on all occafions. Locke. 
42. Yo de TURNED ri To advance to an age beyond. An 
odd ungrammatical! phrafe. 
Narciffus now his fixteenth year began, 
uft 4: r2’d of boy, and onthe verge of man. Ovid's Met. 


hen txrned of forty, they determined to retire to the 
country. Addi fon. 
Irus, though now turucd of fifty, has not appeared in the 
world fince five and twenty. Addifon. 
43- To Turn over. To refer. 
After he had faluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 
caufe of his coming, he was turned over to the bafla’s. Knolles. 
*Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 
You turn me over to another hand. Dryden. 
4.4- = TURN over. To examine one leaf of a book after an- 
other. 
Some conceive they have no more to do than to furn over 


a concordance. Swift. 
45. Zo TURN over. ‘To throw off the ladder. 
Criminals condemn’d to fuffer, 
Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Butler. 


To TURN; v.7. 
1. To move round; to have a circular or vertiginous motion, 
Such a light and mettl’d dance 
Saw you never; 
And by lead-men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindleftones. Ben. Jobnfon. 
The gate on golden hinges turning. Litton, 
The caufe of the imagination that things turz round, is, 
for that the fpirits themfelves turn, being comprefled by the 
vapour of the wine; for every liquid body, upon compreffion, 
turneth, as we fee in water: and it is all one to the fight, 
whether the vifual fpirits move, or the objeét moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long turning round breed- 
eth the fame imagination. Bacon. 
2. ne {hew regard or anger, by dircéting the look towards any 
thing. 
Pompey turned upon him, and bad him be quiet. Bacone 
The underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and reflects on 


its own operations. Locke. 
Turn, mighty monarch, turn this way : 
Do not refufe to hear. Dryden. 
3. To move the body round. 
Nature wrought fo, that feeing me fhe turn’d, Ailton. 
He faid, and turning fhort with fpeedy pace, 
Cafts back a fcornful glance, and quits the place. Dryden. 


4- To move from its place. 

The ancle-bone is apt to furn out on either fide, by reafon 

of relaxation of the tendons upon the Jeaft walking. /4/7/en. 
5. To change pofture. 

If one with ten thoufand dice fhould throw five thoufand 
fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it by chance; but if, 
with almoft an infinite number, he fhould, without failing, 
throw the fame fifes, we fhould certainly conclude he did it by 
art, or that thefe dice could fura upon no other fide. Cheyne. 

6. To have a tendency or dire&tion. 
There is not a more melancholy obje& than aman who has 
his head termed with religious enthufiafm. Addifon. 
His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, 
Whom he has lodg’d within the citadel. A. Philips. 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 
The night feems doubled with the fear fhe brings = 
The morning, as miftaken, turns about, 
And all her early fires again go out. Drydere 
8. To depart from the way 3; to deviate. 

My lords turn in, into your fervant’s houfc. Gen. xix. 2. 

Virgil, fuppofe in defcribing the fury of his hero in a battle, 
when endeavouring to raife our concernment to the higheft 
pitch, turns fhort on the fudden into fome fimilitude, which 


diverts attention from the main fubject. Dryder- 
‘9. To 
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9. To alter; to bė changed; to be transformed. , 
Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Ailton: 
A ftorm of fad mifchance will turn into fomething that is 
good, if we lift to make it fo. Taylor. 
This fufpicion turned to jvaloufy, and jealoufy to rage; 
then fhe difdains and threatens; and again is humble. Dryden. 
Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and ob- 
ferving his eyes fixed with great ferioufnefs, tells him that he 
had reafon to be thoughtful, fince a man might bring down 
evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods fend him 


at his requeft might turn to his deftruction: Addifon. 
For this I fuffer’d Phoebus’ fteeds to ftray, 
And the mad ruler to mifguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turn’d, 
And heav’n itfelf the wand'ring chariot burn’d: Pope. 


Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 

xo. To become by a change. 
Cygnrets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn 
more white. Bacon. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turn 


into a mouldy fubftance. . Boyle. 
They turn viragos too; the wreftier’s toil 
They try. Dryden. 


In this difeafe the gall will tur” of a blackifh colour, and the 


blood verge towards a pitchy confiftence. Ar buthnot. 
a1. To change fides. 
I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 
To find if fleep were there; but fleep was loft. Dryden. 


As aman in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of eafe, fo men in the extremeft mifery fly to the firft ap- 
pearance of relief, though never fo vain. Swift. 

12. To change the mind, conduét, or determination. J 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 

Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my fpirit. Prov. 


He’ll retent and tura from his difpleafure. Milton. 
13. To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 
Has friendhhip fuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in lefs than two nights? Shake/peare. 
Affes milk turneth not fo eafily as cows. Bacon. 


x4- To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
good; and let their pride fet them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke. 

Chriftianity directs our actions fo, as every thing we do may 
furn to account at the great day. _ Addifen. 

For want of due improvement, thefe ufeful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker. 

15. Io depend on, as the chief point. i 

When aman once perceives how far ideas agree or difagree, 
he will be able to judge of what other people fay. “The quef- 
tion urns upon this point; when the prefbyterians fhall have 
got their fhare of employments, whether they ought not, by 
their own principles, to ufe the utmoft of their power to re- 
duce the whole kingdom to an uniformity ? Swift. 

Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Sw7/?. 

The firft platform of the poem, which reduces into one im- 


portant action al] the particulars upon which it turns. Pope. 
16. To grow giddy. 
17ll look no more, 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
‘Topple down headlong. Shake/peare. 


37. To have an unexpected confequence or tendency. 
7 = -= 
If we repent ferioufly, fubmit contentedly, and ferve him 


faithfully, afflictions fhall zurz to our advantage. Wake. 
38. Zo TURN away. ‘To deviate from a proper courfe. 
The turning away of the fimple fhall flay him. Prov. 


In fome fprings of water if you put wood, it will turn into 
_ the nature of ftone. Bacon. 
rg. To return; to recoil. 
His foul cfteem 
Sticks no difhonour on our front, but turns 
Foul on himfelf. 
20. To be directed to or from any point. 
Forthwith from dance to {weet repaft they turn, 
21. Jo Turn of. To divert one’s courfe. 
‘The peaceful banks which profound filence keeps 
The little boat secure? pafles by ; 
But where with noife the waters creep, 
Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are near. 
Turn. n. f- [from the verb.] 
I. The a&t of turning; gyration. 
2. Meander; winding way. : 
Fear mifled the youngeft from his way 3 
But Nifus hit the turns. Dryden. 
After a turbulent and noify courfe among the rocks, the 
‘Teverne falls into the valley, and after many tw#2s and wind- 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Norris. 


ings glides peaceably into the Tiber. Addijon. 
3- A walk to and fro. . 
My good and gracieus lord of Canterbury, 
me, you and 1 muft walk a turn together. Shake/peare. 


Nothing but the open air wil] do me good; I’Jl take a tur# 

in your garden. Dryden. 

Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the {pace a man takes 

up in walking, laid over a precipice, defire fome eminent phi- 

lofopher to take a turn or two upon it. Coller. 
4- Change; viciffitude; alteration. 

An admirable facility mufick hath to exprefs and reprefent 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other fenfible mean, the 
very ftanding, rifing, and falling; the very fleps and inflec- 
tions every way; the turns and varieties of all paffions where- 
unto the mind is fubject. fivokir. 

Oh, world, thy flippery turns / friends now fait fworn, 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 

‘To bittercit enmity. Shakefpeare. 

The ftate of Chriftendom might by this have a turr. Bacen. 

‘The king with great noblenefs and bounty, which virtues 
had their tars in his nature, reftored Edward Stafford. Bacon. 

‘This turn hath made amends! thou haft fulfill'd 


‘Thy words, Creator bounteous. Adi tton. 
This turn’s too quick to be without defign ; 
I'll found the bottom of't ere I believe. Dryden. 

‘Too well the taurus of mortal charce I know, 
And hate relentlefs of my heavenly foe. Pope. 


An Englith gentleman fhould be weil verfed in the hiftory of 
England, that he may obferve the feveral turns of ftate, and 
how produced. Locke. 

5- Manner of proceeding ; change from the original intention 
or firft appearance. 

Thè Athenians were offered liberty ; but the wife turz they 
thought to give the matter, was a facrifice of the author. Swift. 

6. Chance; hap. 
Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleafes. 
7- Occafion; incidental opportunity. 

An old dog, falling from his fpeed, was loaden at every turn 

with blows and reproaches. L Eft: ange. 
8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. 
Myfelf would be glad to take fome breath, and defire that 


Co 7 


fome of you would take your žura to fpeak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at you again. Denham. 
‘Lhe fpiteful ftars have fhed their venom down, 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden, 


Though they held the power of the civil fword unlawful, 
whilft they were to be governed by it, yet they efteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their furn to govern. Atterbury. 

A faline conftitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu- 


riatic: of thefe in their turns. Arbuthnot. 
‘The nymph will have her tarz to be 
The tutor, and the pupil he. Swift, 


9. Actions of kindnefs or malice. 
Lend this virgin aid, 
‘Thanks are half loft when good ?urn:s are delay’d. Fairfax. 


Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill 
turns. L’LYjlrarnge. 
Shrewd turns {trike deeper than ill words. South. 


10. Reigning inclination. 
This is not to be accomplifhed but by introducing religion 
to be the turn and fafhion of the age. Swift. 
z1. A ftep off the ladder at the gallows. 
They, by their fkill in palmiftry, 
Will quickly read his deftiny ; 
And make him glad to read his leffony 
' Or take a turn for it at the feffion. 
Convenience. 
Diogenes’ difh did never ferve his mafter for more turns, 
notwithitanding that he made it his difh, cup, cap, meafure, 


Butler. 
12. 


and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Irifhman, Spenfer. 

‘They never found occafion for their tourzt, 

But almoft ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. Alubéscrd. 
His going I could frame to ferve my turn; 

Save him from danger; do him love and honour. Shake/p. 
My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shake/p. 

© perform this murder was eleét ; 
A bafe companions few or none could mifs, 
WV ho firft did ferve their turn, and now ferves his. Dan. 


‘They tried their old friends of the city, who had ferved 
their turns fo often, and fet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 
This philofophy may pafs with the moft fenfual, while 
they pretend to be rcafomable; but whenever they have a 
mind to be otherwife, to drink or to fleep, will ferve the 
turn. Temple. 
x3. Ihe form; caft; fhape; manner. 

- Our young men take up fome cry'd-up Englifh poet, with- 
out knowing wherein his thouzhts are improper to his fubjeét, 
or his expreffions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of 
both is unharmonious. Dryden. 

Seldom any thing raifes wonder in me, which dors not give 


my thought a tæra that makes my heart the better. äd.. ifon. 
Female virtues are of a domeftick turm. The family is the 
proper province for private women to fhine in. Aidifon. 


An agreeable turn appears in her feutiments upon the moft 
ordinary affairs of life. Addi for. 
Writ 
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Wit doth not ċonfift fo much in advancing things new, as 
in giving things known an agreeable turn. Addifon. 
‘Before I made this remark, I wondered to fee the Roman 
poets, in their defcription of a beautiful man, fo often men- 
tion the turn of his neck and arms. , Addifon. 
A young man of a fprightly turn in converfation, had an in- 
ordinate defire of appearing fafhionable. Speéator. 
Books give the fame zurz to our thoughts and reafoning, 
that good company does to our conversation. Swift. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the 
alluring manner which fome teachers have attained, will en- 
e the attention. atts. 
14. Lhe manner of adjufting the words of a fentence. 
The turn of words, in which Ovid excels all poets, are 
-fometimes a fault, or fometimes a beauty, as they se see 
r improperly. | ryden. 
PoP e three Sot Baines are rendered word for word with 
the original, not only with the fame elegance, but the fame 
fhort turn of expreffion peculiar to the fapphick ode. Addifon. 
‘The firft coin being made of brafs gave the denomination 
to money among the omans, and the whole turz of their 
expreffions is derived from it. ` Arbuthnot. 
15- By Turns. One after another. 
They feel dy turns the bitter change : 
Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce. Mitt. 
The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 
Menalcas (hall fuftain his under-fong ; å 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring 5 


By turns the tuneful mufes love to fing. Dryden. 
By turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; : 
‘Threaten’d this moment, and the next implor’d. Pricer. 


TU'RNBENCH. n.f. [turn and bench.} A term of turners. | 
Small work in metal is turned-in an iron lathe, called a 
turnbenchs which they fcrew in a vice, and having fitted their 
work upon a fmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
fquare fhank, at the end of the axis, mext the left-hand, they 
with a drill-bow, and drill ftring, carry it about. _ . Moxon. 
Tou’rncoat. 2. f. [tu z and coat.] One who forfakes his party 
Gr principles; a renegade. Bons E a : 
Courtefy itfelf muft turn to difdain, if you come in her 
prefence.— Then is courtefy a turncoat. i Shakefpeare. 
Tou’rRner. 2. f. [from turn. ] One whofe trade is to turn ina 
lathe. N , ; 
Nor box, nor limes, without their ufe are made; 
Smooth-grain’d and proper for the żurzer’s trade. Dryden. 
Some turners, to fhew their dexterity in turning, turni long 
and flender pieces of ivory, as {mall as an hay-ftalk. _dAdZoxon. 
Tu’nninc. n.f. [from turn.] Flexure; winding 5 meander. 
I ran with headlong hafte 
Thro’ paths and turnings often trod by day. _ Milton. 
Tou’RNINGNESS. 1. f. [from turning-] Quality of turning; ter- 
i tion; fabterfuge. : a 
OE nate re formed Pi to all turningne/s of {eights ; that 
though no man had Iefs goodnefs, no man could better find 
the places whence arguments might grow of goodnefs. Sidn. 
Tu’rnip. 7. f.- A white efculent root. _ : 
“Ihe Aower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
‘ef a crofs ; out of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, which af- 
terward turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an interme- 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and 
are full of roundifh feeds: a carneous and tuberofe root. Afili. 
November is drawn with bunches of parfnips and turnips 


in hs right-hand. = i Peacham. 
The goddefs rofe amid’ the inmoft round, 

WV ith wither’d turnip-tops her temples crown’d. Gay. 

Tra nips hide their {welling heads below. Gay. 


ý ‘KE. mf. [turn and pike, or pique.) ; 
age ipod of "e — comers pikes at the end, and turning 
on a pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering. 
2. Any gate by which the way is obftructed. 
The gates'are fhut, and the turnpikes locked. Arbuthnot. 
Tou’rnsick. adj. [turn and fick.] ertiginous; giddy. 
If a man fee another turn fwiftly and long, or if he look 
upon wheels that turn, himfelf waxeth turnfick. Bacon. 
TURNSO’'L. n. f- (helictropium, Latin.) A plant. i 
The flower confifts of one leaf fhaped like a funnel, having 
its centre- wrinkled and folded, and its brim cut into ten feg- 
ments alternately unequal: thefe flowers are collected into a 
long refleé&ted fpike, refembling a fcorpion’s tail; each flower 
is fucceeded by four naked gibbofe feeds. i Miller. 
TU'RNSPIT. 2 f. [turn and /pit.} He that anciently turned a 
fpit, inftead of which jacks are now generally ufed. 
I give you joy of the report 
‘That he’s to have a place at court; 
Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 


A turnfpit in the royal kitchen. ; Swift. 
TU'RNSTILE. 2. f- [turn and file.) A turnpike. 
A turnfiile is more certain É 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Fludibras. 
Twirling turnfiles interrupt. the way, 
The thwarting paffenger fhall force them round. Gay. 


Tu/RPENTINE. 2. f. [turpentina, Ital. terebinthina, Late] “The 
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gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other trees of that 
kind. È ] 
As the turpentine tree I ftretched out my branches. Eccluf: 
Vertgreafe grinded with turpentine, put into a pot, and as 
you ufe it warm it. : | Peacham. 
T U'RPITUDE: 2./. [turpitude, French ; turpitudo, from turpis, 
Latin.] Effential deformity of words, thoughts or ations; 
inherent vilenefs; badnefs. 
How would’ft thou have paid 
My better fervice, when my turpitude l 
Thou thus doft crown with gold. Shake/peare. 
Decency imports a certain meafure of one thing to another; 
the prefervation of which is properly that rule by which every 
thing ought to act; and confequently the violation of it im- 
` plies a turpitude or indecency. South. 
Tu’rquorise. 2. f. See Turxors. 
'. One fhew’d me a ring, he had of your daughter for a 
monkey.—Odut upon her! it was my turguoife, I had’ it when 
I was a bachelor. Shake/peare. 
Tou’rret. 2./. [turris, Lat.] A fmall eminence raifed above 
the reft of the building; a little tower. 
Difcourfe, 1 pr’ythee, on this surret’s top. Shakcfpeare. 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with {peed 
Up to a turret high, two ports between, 
‘That fo he might be near at every need, 


And overlook the lands and furrows green. Fairfax. 
Make Windfor hills in lofty numbers rife, l 
And lift her turrets nearer to the fkies. Pope. 


TU'RRETED. adj. [from turrct.] Formed like a tower; rifing 
like a tower. 

‘Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a fquare; the 
height of the turret being thrice as much as the length of the 
lower part, whereupon the lamp ftandeth. Bacon. 

"Tl o/RTLE. n. j- [tupcle, Saxon; tortorelle, French; tor- 
TU'’'RTLEDOVE. tarella, ltalian 5; txrtur, Latin.] 
x. A fpecies of dove. - i 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks: 

When turtles tread. 

We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shake/p. 

Take me an heifer and a turtledove. en. XV. Q.» 

Galen propofed the blood of turtles, dropt warm from their 
wings. - Wifeman. 

2. It-is ufed among failors and gluttons for a tortoife. l 
TUusH. interj. [ this word I can find no credible etymology.] 
An expreffion of contempt. = & 
Tujb, fay they, how fhould God perceive it: is there know- 
ledge in the moft high? P falm lxxiii. 
ir Thomas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding, faying, the confideration of the time, for it was fent, 
fhould reftrain‘her. Tub, iu/h, my lord, faid fhe, look, here 
is one ftep to heaven-ward, fhewing him a friar’s girdle. [ 
fear'me, quoth fir Thomas, this one ftep will not bring you up 
a ftep higher. | Camdcn. 
Tub, never tell me; I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe, 
As if the ftrings were thine, fhould know of this. Shake/p. 


Shakefpeare. 


Tusk. nf. [cyxaz, Saxon; tofken, old Frifick.] The long 


teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 
Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, called 
ii or tufks; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 
he boar depended upon his tu/žs. L’ Efrange. 
As two boars, 
With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 
‘Their adverfe breafts with tusks oblique they wound. Dryd. 
A monftrous boar, 


Whetting his zusks; and churning hideous foam. Smithe 
T UsKED- b aaj [from tusk.] Furnifhed with tufks 
Tu’sxy. dul ail ; : ‘ 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And feeks the susky boar to tear. Dryden. 


Of thofe beafts no one was horned and tusked too; the 
fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. Grew. 
Tu’ssuck. n.f: [diminitive of tuzzz.] A tuft of grafs or twigs. 
‘The firft is remarkable for the feveral ixffucks or bunches of 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. Grew. 
Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame with ty/.] A particle 
noting contempt. 

Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. Shak. 
Tut, tut / here’s a mannerly forbearance. | Shake/peare. 
To’ranac. n.f- 
Tutanage is the Chinefe name for fpelter, which we erro- 
neoufly apply to the metal of which canifters are made, that 
are brought over with the tea from China; it being a coarfe 
pewter made with the lead carried from England and tin got in 
the kingdom of Quintang. Woodward. 
Tou’rTetace. n. f- (tutelle, tutelage, French; tutela, Latin.] 

Guardianfhip; ftate of being under guardian. 
If one in the poffeffion of lands dic, and leave a minor to 
fuccced to him, his tute/age belongeth to the king. Drummond. 
He accoupled the ambaflage with an article in the mature of 
a requeft, that the French king might, according unto his 

I 


¿ right 


TWA 
right of feigniory or tutelage, difpcfe of the marriage of the 
young duchefs of Britany. : Z acon, 
TUTELAR. adj. (tutela, Latin.] Having the charge or 
"‘Tou'rELaARY- ¢ guardianthip of any perfon or thing; proreét- 
ing; defenfive; guardian. 

According to-the traditions of the magicians the frntelary 
{pirits will not remove at common appcllations, but at the pro- 
per names of things, whereunto they are protectors. Brown. 

‘Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind, 
the beft guardian of youth, and fupport of old age; the pre- 
cept of reafon, as well as religion, and phyfician of the foul 
as well as the body; the tutelar goddefs of health, and uni- 
verfal medicine of life. Temple. 

Thefe tutelar genii who prefided over the feveral people 


committed to their charge, were watchful over them. -Dryd. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my cere; 
Sure I may plead a little to your grace : 
Enter’d the town; I then unbarr’d the gates, 
When I remov’d the rutelary fates. Dryden. 


Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Rowe. 
TUTOR. 2. /. [tutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who has the care 
of another’s learning and morals; a teacher or inftru&or. 
When I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou waft, 
‘The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 


‘Till then I banifh thee on pain of death. Shake/peare. 


Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes. Shake/p. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors, 
‘No hereticks burnt but wenches fuiters. Butler. 


A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pfalm, began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I offend 
not with my ers upon which he ftopt his fufor, faying, 
this is enough if I learn it. Government of the Tongue. 
His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With lib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 
He fought a tutor of his own accord, 
And ftudy’d leffons he before abhorr’d. Dryden. 
No fcience is. fo fpeedily learned by the nobleft genius with- 
out a infor. : atls. 
Fo Tu’ror. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. Toinftru&; to teach; to document.. 
‘This boy is foreft born, 
And hath been ftzfor’d in the rudiments 
Of many defperate ftudies by his uncle. Shakefpeare. 
5 e cannot be a perfe&t man, A 
Wot being tried and futer*d in the world. Shakefpeare. 
The cock has his fpurs, and he ftrikes his feet inward with 
fingular ftrength and order; yet he`does not this by any fyllo- 


giftical method, but is merely żułored by inftin&t. Hale. 
2. To treat with fuperiority or feverity. 
. I -hardly yet have learn’d 

F’ infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 

Give forrow leave a while two ftor me ; 

To this fubmifiion. Ginko pears 

I take a-review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
horfes, and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addifon. 


Tu’TORAGE. 2. /. [from futor.]° The authority or folemnity 
of a tutor. ; . 

Children care not for the company of their parents or tutors, 
and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make them chil- 
dren by ufurping a tutorage. _ Government of the Tongue. 

‘Tu’roress. 2. /. [from tutor.] Directrefs; inftruétrefs; go- 
vernefs. 

Fidelia fhall be your tutorefs. Moore. 
‘Tou’tsan, or Parkleaves. n.f. (androfzmum, Lat.] A plant. 
TUTTY. a. f. [tutia, low Latin; tuthie, Fr.] A fublimate of 

zinc or calamine:collected in the furnace. Ainfw. 
Tuz. n.f- [I know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] -© A lock or tuft of hair. 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou kemp’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek ; 

Of thefe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 
Twain. adj.‘ [cpxen, bacpa, both twain, Saxon.] Iwo. An 

old word, not now ufed but ludicroufly. 
*T is not the trial of a woman’s war,: 
The bitter clamour of two cager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this caufe betwixt us twain. 
- Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in fedain, 
Too intricate t’ unloofe. 
Of my condition take no care ; 
It fits not; thou and I long fince are twain. 
When old winter fplit the rocks in twain, 
Fie ftripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. ~ Dryden. 

To TWANG. v.z. [A word formed from the found.] To 
found with a quick fharp noife. i 
A thoufand twaaging inftruments 


m A hum abọut mine ears. 


S hake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


‘To Twrac. 


Ħis quiver o’er his fhoulders Phcebus threw, f 
His bow twang’d, and his arrows rattled as they few. Dryd: 
With her thund’ring voice fhe menac’d high, 

And every accent twatg’d with fmarting forrow. 
The twanging bows 
Send fhowers of fhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Phi ips. 
Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quiv’ring firing. 
i Pope. 


Dryden; 


To TWANG. v.a. To make to found tharply. 
A fwaggering accent, fharply twang’d off, gives manhood 


approbation. Shak-fpcare. 
Twanc. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. A fharp quick found. 
They by the found and twang of nofe; 
If all be found within, difclofe. Butler: 
~ So fwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to als, 
Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brafs. Pope. 


2. An affeéted modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he can 

make popular, rambling, incoherent ftuff, feafoned with twang 

and gray Ak pafs for high rhetorick. South. 

He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe; and ungraceful way 

of {peaking through his nofe, that one can hardly underftand 

him. . Arbuthnot 

‘IDWANG. interj. A word making a quick aétion, accompanied 

— a fharp found. Little ufed, and little deferving to be 

ufed. 

‘There’s one, ‘the beft in all my quiver, 

Zwang ! thro” his very heart and liver. Prior. 

TWA'’NGLING. adj. [from twang.] Contemptibly noify. 
She did call me rafcal, fidler, 

And twangling Jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. Shake/p. 

oe OM vw. n. [Corrupted from twang.) To make to 

ound, 


A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbing a whole 


_ treet with twankiling of a brafs kettle. Addifon. 
°T was. Contra&ted from it was. 
If he afks who bid thee, fay *twas I. Dryden. 


To Twa’‘’TTLe. v. n. 
„gabble ; to chatter. 


It is not for every twattling goflip to undertake. L’E/ranze. 
Tway. For Twain. 


[ fe4watzen, German. ] To prate; to 


Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 

On th’ other’s helmet, which as Titan fhone, - 
That quit it clove his plumed creft in way. Spenfer. 
TwWwA'’YBLADE. 2. f2 [ophris, Latin.] It hath a polypetalous 
flower, confifting of fix diffimilar leaves, of which the five 
upper ones are fo difpofed as to reprefent in fome meafure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and fhaped like a man. 
The empalement becomes a fruit, perforated with three win- 
dows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very fmall feeds 
like duft- . Atiller. 
v.a. [It is written tweaz by Skinnrr; but tweak 


To TWEAK. by other writers: faacken, German. ] To 
pinch ; to fqueeze betwixt the fingers. ; 
Who calls me villain, .breaks my pate acrofs, 
Tweaks me by the nofe. Shake/peares 
To roufe him from lethargick dump, 
He tweak’d his nofe. Butler. 
Look in their face, they sweak’d your nofe. Swift. 
TWEAGUE..? 2./. [from the verb.] Perplexity; ludicrous 
TWEAK. diftrefs. A low word. 
This put the old fellow in a rare tweague. Arbuthnot. 


To TWEE'DLE. v.a. [L know not whence derived.] To handle 
- lightly:- - It feems in the following paflage mifprinted for 
wheedle. : . 4 H j 
A. fiddler brought in with him a body of lufty young fellows, 
whom he had #eeedled into the fervice. Addifon. 
Tweezers. n. f/f. [etuy, French.] Nippers, or fmall pincers, 
to pluck off hairs. 
There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous vafes, 
And beaus in fnyff-boxes and tweezer-cafes. Popes 
TWELFTH. adj. [tpelpca, Sax.] Second after the tenth; the 
ordinal of twelve. - 
He found Elifha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and he 
with the twelfth. ` x Kings xix. 9- 
‘Suppofing, according to the ftandard, five fhillings were to 
weigh an. ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, whercof one 
twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths filver, it is plain here 
the quantity of fiver gives the value. - 7 Lockes 
T WE'LFTHTIDE. 7. f: The twelfth day after Chriftnras. 
Plough-munday, next after that twel/thtide, 
Tuffer. 


Bids out with the plough. 
TWELVE. adj. [tpele, Saxon.] Iwo and ten; twice fix. 
Thou beat me out twelve feveral times. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Had we nọ quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all 
From twefve to twenty. 
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Shake/peare. 
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What man talk’d with you yefternight, 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one? Shake/peare. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly : 
So Romulus, ’tis fung, by Tyber’s brook, 
Prefage of fway from twice fix vultures took. Dryden. 
TWeE'LVENONTH. n. f. [twelve and month.] A year, as con- 
fitting of twelve months. 
i fhall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence. Shake/p. 
This year or twelv.month, by reafon that the moon’s months 
are fhorter than thofe of the fun, is about eleven days fhorter 
than the fun’s year. Hi.ider. 
Taking the fhoots of the paft fpring, and pegging them 
down in very rich earth perfe€tly confumed, waterig them 
upon all cccafions, by this time twelv.month they will be ready 
to remove. Evelyn. 
In the f-ace of about a twelwemonth I have run out of a 
whole thoufand pound upon her. Addifon. 
Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. ope. 
T WE'LVEPENCE. 7. f. [twelve and pence.] Afhilling. 
T WE'LVEPENNY. adj. [twelve and fenny.} Sold for a fhilling. 
I would wifh no other revenge, from this rhyming judge of 
the twelvepenny gallery. À Dryden. 
Twe'tvescore. 2_f. [twelve and fcore.] Twelve times twenty 5 
two hundred and forty. 
Twelvefecre virago’s of the Spartan race, Dryden. 
Twe'xtie1H. adj. [tpenceoxoGa, Saxon.] Twice tenth; or- 
dinal of twenty. 
This year, 
The twentieth from the firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. Benj. Johnfon. 
The quantity of the fifteenth fhould. be turned to a ftven- 
ticth. Bacon. 
Why, was not I the twentieth by defcent 
From a long reftive race of droning kings? Dryden. 
This crown now muft be raifed, and coined one twentieth 
lighter; which is nothing but changing the denomination, call- 
ing that a crown now, which yefterday was but a part, viz. 
ninetcen fwentieths. Locke. 
Twe'ntry. adj. [tpentixz, Saxon.] 
i. J°wice ten. 
At leaft nineteen in twenty of thefe perplexing words might 
be changed into eafy ones. Swift. 
2. A proverbial or indefinite number. 
Maximilian, upon twenty refpeéts, could not have been the 


man. Bacon. 
Twrsir. z. f. [twy for two, and bill, bipennis, Latin.] <A hal- 
bert. Ainf. 
Twice. adv. [rpixrs, Saxon; fwees, Dutch.] 
Iı. Two times. 
Upon his creft he ftruck him fo, 
That fecice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Spenfer. 


He twice efflay’d to caft his fon in gold ; 
Tivice from his hands he dropp’d the forming mould. Dryd. 
2. Doubly. 
A little fum you mourn, while moft have met 


With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryden. 
3- It is often ufed in compofition. 
Life is tedious as a fwsce-told tale, 
Vexins the dull ear of a drowfy man. Shake/peare. 
Twic--born Bacchus burft the thund’rer’s thigh, 
And all the gods that wander thro’ the fky. Crecch. 
Extol the ftrength of a twice-conquer’d race. Dryden. 


And what fo tedious as a fwice-told tale. i 
Jo Twr pre. v. a. [This is commonly written tweedle.] o 
touch lightly. A low word. 
With my fingers upon the ftupe, I preffed clofe upon it, 
and fwid/ed it in, firft one fide, then the other. IE ifeman. 
TWIG. a. f. [tpix, tpixxa, Saxon; twyg, Dutch.) A fmall 
fhoot of a branch; a fwitch tough and, long. 
The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
the outfide with hides, and fo had the Venetians. Ratrigh. 
They chofe the fig-tree, fuch as fpread her arms, 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 


The bended twigs take root. Afilton. 
Can’ft thou with a weak angle ftrike the whalc, 
His huge jaw with a twig or bulrufh bore? Sandys. 


If they cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and pleafant 
juice comes out. Adore. 
The tender twig fhoots upwards to the fkies. Dryden. 
From parent bough 
A cyon meetly fever: after force 
A way into the crabftocks clofe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Inclofe the fofter twig, around which fpread 
The binding clay. 
TwvGGeEN. adj. [from twig.] Made of twigs. 
I'll beat the knave with a fwiggen bottle. Shakefreare. 
‘The fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
ftwigsen work. Grew. 
Twiaccy. adj [from twig.] 
TwiLicHTt. a. f 


Philips. 


Full of twigs. 
[tweelicht, Dutch; zpconcleohz, Saxon.) 


T W Iı 


The dubious or faint light before funrife, and after funfet ; 
obfcure light; uncertain view. 3 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day. Donne. 
Sufpicions amongft thoughts, are like bats amongít birds, 
they ever fly by tuiligbt. Certainly they are to be well 
guarded. : Bacon. 
A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 
Refleđs from her on them, which underftood 
Her worth; and though fhe have fhut in all day, 
“Che twilight of her memory doth ftay. 
He'that faw heli in’s melancholy dream, 
And in the rw/if/ight of his phancy’s themes 
Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. 
Ambrofial night, with clouds exhal’d 
From that high mount of God, whence light and fhade 
Spring both, the face of brighteft heav’n had chang’d 


Donne. 


Cleaveland. 


To grateful twilight. Milton. 
When the fun was down, 
They juft arriv’d by twilight at a town. Dryden. 


In the greateft part of our concernment he has afforded us 
only the zwifight of probability, fuitable to our ftate of medio- 
crity. Locke. 

T Wai LIGHT. adj. 
1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; obfcure; deeply fhaded. 
W hen the fun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me goddefs bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves. 

O’er the twilizht groves, and dufky caves, 
Long-founding ifles, and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dead repofe. 

2. Seen by twilight. 

n old Lyczeus or Cyllene hoar, 

Trip no more in twilight ranks. 

Twin. 2. /. [i pnn, Saxon; tueclingen, Dutch. ] 
I. Children born at a birth. It is therefore feldom ufed 
fingular, though fometimes it is ufed for one of twins. 

Ín this myftery of ill opinions, here’s the twin brother of 
thy letter ; but let thine inherit firft, for mine never fhall. Shak. 

In beftowing, 

He was moft princely : ever witnefs for him 

Thofe twins of learning, Ipfwich and Oxford. Shakefp. 

If that moment of the time of birth be of fuch moment, 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the conititutions of 
twins, which, though together born, have ftrange and contrary 
fortunes. Drummond. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


in the 


The divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb 3 
But when the ‘win cries halves, fhe quits the firft. Cleavel. 
Toy came twins from the womb, and ftill they live 
As if they would go twins too to the grave. Otway: 
Fair Leda’s twins, in time to ftars decreed, 
One fought on foot, one curb’d the fiery fteed. Dryden. 
Had there been the fame likenefs in all men, as fometimes 
in fwins, it would have given occafion to confufion. Grew. 
2. Gemini, the fign of the zodiack. 7 
This, when the fun retires, 
Firft fhines, and f{preads black night with feeble fires, 
Then parts the twins and crab. Creech. 
When now no more, th’ alternate twins are fir’d, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomfon. 
Zo Twin. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
Iı. To be born at the fame birth. 
He that is approv’d in this offence, 
Though he had twinn’d with me both at a birth, 
Shall lofe me. 
2. To bring two at once. 
Ewes yearly by twinning rich mafters do make. 
3. To be paired; to be fuited. 
Hath nature given them eyes, 
Which can dxtinguith ’twixtr 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinned ftones 
Upon the humbI’d beach. 
O how infcrutable! his equity 
Tivins with his powcr. Sandys. 
TwinBoO‘’RN. adj. [twin and é:rn.] Born at the fame birth. 
Our fins lay on the king ; he muft bear all: 
O hard condition and tuynécrn with greatnefs. Shake/p. 
To Twine. v. a. [zpinan, Saxon; twynan, Dutch. ] 
1. To twift or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 
fubftance out of two or more. 
Thou fhalt make an hanging of blue and fine twined linen, 
wrought with necdlework. Exod. xxvi. 36- 
2. I know not whether this is from twine or twin. 
By original lapfe, true liberty 
Ts loft, which always with right reafon dwells, 
Twind, and from her hath no dividual being. 
3. To unite itfelf. 
Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile cflence with the foul of winc. 


Shake/peare. 
Tu efje Ta 


Shakefpeare- 


Ailton. 


Craf/haw. 
To 


T W I 
To TWINÈ: v. ñ. 


1. To convolve itfelf; to wrap itfelf clofely about. 
Let. wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
The victor cry’d, the glorious prize is mine ! 
2. To unite by interpofition of parts: 
Friends now faft fworn, who twine in love 
Unfeparable, fhal]l, within this hour, 
Ona diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. 
3. To wind; to make fexures. 
. As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the fea their courfe incline - 
Or as philofophers who find 
Some fav’rite fyftem to their mind, 
In ev’ry point to make it fir, 
Will force all nature to fubmit- 
The deer rufties thro’ the twining brake. 
A wine. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A twifted thread. 
Not any damfel; which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine. l 
A pointed fword hung threat’ning o’er his head, 
Suftain’d but by a flender twine of thread. 
2. Twift; convolution. 
Wor all the gods befide 
Longer dare abide, | : 
Not ITyphon huge ending in fnaky twine. 
elcome joy and feaft, 
Braid your locks with rofy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
gy Embrace; a& of convolving itfelf round. 
Everlafting hate : 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous twine m: 
Clafps the tall elm. Philips. 
Yo TWINGE. v. a. (twingen, German ; twinge, Danifh.] 
x. To torment with fudden and fhort pain. 
The gnat charged into the noftrils of the lion, and there 
twinged him till he made him tear himfelf, and fo maftered 


Pope. 


Shažefpcare. 
Swift. 
Themen. 


Spenfer. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


him. L’Efirange. 
2. To pinch; to tweak. 
When a man is paft his fenfe, 
There’s no Way to reduce him thence, 
But. twinging him by th’ ears and nofe, © : 
Or laying on of heavy blows. Fludibras. 


TWINGE. z. /- [from the verb. ] 
‘a. Short fudden {harp pain- : 
The wickednefs of this old villain ftartles me, and gives me 
a twinge for my own fin, though far fhort of his. Dryden. 
2. A tweak; a pinch. k 
- How can you fawn upon a mafter that gives you fo many 
blows and #winges by the ears. i D’ Bfrange. 
Twink. 2. /: [See Iwinktre:] The motion of an eye; a 
moment. Not in ufe. F 
She hiahg about my aee moig kifs of kifs 
She vied fof: rotefting-oath on oath, 
Thatin a feist’ fhe won ae to her love. Shake/peare. 
To TwYNELE. v.n. [tpinchan, Saxon.]_ ae j 
ix, To fparkle; to flafh irregularly; to fhine with intermitted 
light 5 to fhine faintly ; to quiver. 
- At firft I did adore a twinkling ftar, 


But now I worthip a celeftial fun. Shakefpeare. 
As plays the fun upon the glaffey ftreams, 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So feems this gorgeous beauty. Sbhake/peare. 


Some their forked tails ftretch forth on high, i 
And tear the twinkling ftars from trembling íky. Fairfax. 
God comprifes all the goods we value in the creatures, as 


the fun doth the light that twinėles in the fkars. Boyle. 
The ftar of love, 
That twinkles you to fair Almeyda’s bed. Dryden. 
Think you your new French profelytes are come 
‘To ftarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv’d at home, 
Your benefices twinki’d from afar. Dryden. 


So weak your charms, that like a winter’s night, _ 

Twinkling with ftars, they freeze me while they light. 
Dryden. 
Thefe ftars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures: for the rays.of light which pafs 
through divers parts of the aperture; tremble each of them 
apart; and by means of their various, and fometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one -and the fame time upon different points 


in the bottom of the eye. Newton, 
2. To open and fhut the eye by turns. 
‘The owl fell a moping and twinkling. LL’ Eftrange. 
3- To play irregularly. : 
His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll, 
As tho’ ie beck’ned, and call’d back his foul. Deanne: 
‘Twrnk Le. 


TwiNKLING. bas [from the verb. ] | 
a. A fparkling intermitting light; a motion of the eye. 
6 
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Suddenly, with twinzěřłe of her eye; 
The damfel broke his mifintended dart: Spenfer. 
I come, I come; the leaft twinkle had brought me to thee. 
Dryden's. Pon Seba/tian. 
2. A fhort fpace, fuch as is taken up by a motion of the 
eye. 
Money can thy wants at will fupply, 
Shields, {teeds, and arms, and all] things for thee meet, 
It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. Spenfer. 
Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more Jafting than a 
rainbow ; when the aétor gilds them no longer with his re- 
flection, they vanifh in a twinkling. Dryden 
The action, paffion, and manners of fo many perfons in 
a picture, are to be difcernèd in the twinkling of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over fo many different objects all at 
once. Drydrn: 
TwYNLING. 2. f. [diminutive of twin.] A twin lamb; alamb 
of two brought at a birth. 


Twiniings increafe bring. Tuffer. 
Twi nner. n.f. [from twin.] A breeder of twins. 
Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maifters do make; 
The lambe of fuch twinners for breeders go take., .Tuffer. 


Yo TWwIRL. v. a. [from whird.] To turn round; 
a quick rotation. ; 
Vool and raw filk by moifture incorporate with other 
thread ; efpecially if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 


to move by 


by the twifting and twirling about of fpindles. a. on 
Dextrous damfels twir? the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dextrous hand to ¢w/r/ the wheel. Dodfl. 


Twirr. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Rotation; circular motion. 
2. Twift; convolution. 
he twir/ on this is different from that of the others; this 
being an heteroftropha, the fwir/s turning from the right-hand 
to the left. Woodward. 
Zo TWIST. v. a. [xetpiyan, Saxon; twiffen, Dutch. ] 
x. To form by Scnaplicaticn 3 to form by convolution. 
Do but defpair, 

And if thou wanrft a cord, the fmalleft thread 

That ever fpider twiffed from her womb, 

Will ftrangle thee. Shakef?eare. 

To reprove difcontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
ftood a man twiffing a rope of hay; and ftill he tw:/?ed ons 
fuffering an afs to eat up all that was finifhed. Laylr. 

Would Clotho wath her hands in milk, 

And tw/? our thread with gold and filk ; 

Would fhe in friendfhip, peace, and plenty; 

Spin out our years to four times twenty, 

And fhould we both in this condition, 

Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition; 

Elfe thefe two paffions by the way, 

May chance to fhew us fcurvy play. 

e tafk were harder to fecure my own 

Againft the pow’r of thofe already known ; 

For well you twi/? the fecret chains that bind 

With gentle force the captivated mind. 

2. To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or twi/ it into a fer= 

pentine form. Pope. 
3: To wreath; to wind; to encircle by fomething round 
about. 

There are pillars of fmoke ftwiffed about with wreaths of 
flame. Burnet. 

4- To form; to weave. 
If thot: do’ft love fair Hero; cherith it, 
And thou fhalt have her: was’t not to this end 
‘That thou began’ft to rws/? fo fine a ftory? 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts. . 
All that know how prodigal 

Of thy prost foul thou art, longing to rif? 

Bays with that joy, which fo early kift 

Thy youthful temples, with what horror we 

‘Think on the blind events of war. 
6. To unite; to infinuate. . 

When avarice fwiffs itfelf; not only with the praétice of 
men, but the doétrines of the church; when ecclefiafticks 
difpute for money, the mifchief feems fatal. Decay of Picty. 

To Iwist. v.a. To be contorted; to be convolved. 

In an ileus, commonly called the twiffimg of the guts, is a 
circumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut within the 
other, . Arbuthnot. 

Deep in her breaft he plung’d the fhining fword : 

Th’ Inachians view the fain with vaft furprize, 

Her twiffing volumes, and her rolling cyes. 

Twist. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
x. Any thing made by convolution, or winding two bodiés 
together. 


Prior. 


Lytthton. 


Shakefpeares 


Wailer. 


Pepe. 


Minerva nurs’d him, 
Within a twif? of twining ofiers laid. Addifon. 
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2. A fingle ftring of a cord. : 
Winding a thin ttring about the work, hazards its break- 


ing by the fretting of the feveral twi/?s againft one anothcr. 
aiid 7 á Tit wan's Adtech. Exer. 
z: A cord; a ftring. | ; ; 
Through thefe labrrinths, not my grov’ling wit, 
But thy fik tiwi, let down from heav’n to me, 
Did both condué and teach me, how by it 


To climb to thee. fferbert. 
About his chin the feos? 
He ty’d, and foon the ftrangl’d foul difmifs’d- Dryden. 


4. Contortion; writhe. ; 
Not the leaft turn or twi/? in the fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other caft or texture. Addifon. 
5. The manner of twifting. : 
Jack fhrunk at firít Tactic of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thicknefs, and the fwi/?. Arbuthnct- 
Twister. n.f. [from twiff.] One who twifts; a ropemaker. 
To this word I have annexed fome remarkable lines, which 
explain twift in all its fenfes. 
When a twiffer a-twifting will twift him a twift, 
For the twifting of his twift, he three twines doth intwift 5 
But if one of the twines of the twift do untwift, 
‘The twine that untwifteth untwifteth the cwift. 
Untwirling the twine that untwifteth between, 
We twirls with his twsffer the two in a twine; 
‘Then twice having twifted the twines of the twine, 
He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwifted, he now doth untwine, 
T wixt the twain intertwifting a twine more between, ; 
He, twirling his twiffer, makes atwift of the twine. allis. 
Yo ITwir. v. a. [evdpican, Saxon.] To {neer; to flout; to 
reproach. 
When approaching the ftormy ftowers, 
We mought with our-fhoulders bear off the fharp fhowers, 
And footh to faine, nought feemeth fike ftrife, 


‘That fhepherds fo twit-m each other’s life. Sper fer. 
When I proteft true loyalty to her,. 
She twits me with my falfhood to my friend. Shake/peare. 


4Efop minds men of their errors, without twitting them for 
what’s amifs. iL Eflrange. 
This thefe {coffers rwitted the Chriftians with. Tiliotfon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer; for which he was twitted in his own time. Baker. 
Zo VVWITCH. v. a. [zpiccaan, Saxon.] To vellicate; to 
pluck with a quick motion; to fmatch; to pluck with a hafty 
motion. 
He rofe, and twitch’d his mantle blue, 
‘To-morrow to frefh woods, and paftures new. Mii it:n. 
Lwitch’d by the fleeve, he mouths it more and more. 
Dryden s Juvenal. 
With a furious leap 
She fprung from bed, difturbed in her mind, 
And fear'd at ev'ry ftep a twitching fpright behind. Dryden. 


‘Thrice they twstch’d the diamond in her ear. Pope. 
TWITCH. z. f. [from the verb.] 
I. A quick pull; a fudden vellication. 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch, 
As quick as lightning, in the breech. HHudibras. 


The lion gave one hearty twitch, and got his feet out of 
the trap, but left his claws behind. iv Eftrange. 
2. A painful contraction of the fibres. 
Other confed’rate pairs 
Contraét the fibres, and the twitch produce, 
Which gently pufhes on the grateful food 
To the wide ftomach, by its hollow road. 
Mighty phyfical their fear is, 
For fvon as noife of combat near is, 
‘Their heart defcending to their breeches, 
Miuit give their ftomachs crael twitches. Prior. 
A fit of the ftone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occafioning convulfive stitches. Sharp. 
Twi’rcHcrRass. 7./. A plant. 
Twitchgrafs is a weed that keeps fome land loofe, hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the ground. Aertimer. 
Zo TWITTER. v. n. 
x. T'o make a fharp tremulous intermitted noife. 
T his muft be done; 
Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. 
T hey tvitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Tbomfon. 
2. To be fuddenly moved with any inclination. A low word. 
A widow which had a twittering toward a fecond hufband, 
took a goffiping companion to manaze the jobb. L’EA/ffranze. 
Twi'rTerR. ye Any motion or diforder of paffion ; fuch as 
a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 
The ancient errant knights 
Woon all their ladies hearts in Batas 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous fwiiters. 
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Blackmore. 


Dryden. 


Gudibras. 
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The moon was in 2 heavy ficeriter, that her cloaths rever 
fitted her. LEsjfrenge. 
T wWiITTLETWATTLE. 7. /. [ A ludicrous reduplication of 
twatile.] Tattle; gabbie. A vile word. 
Infipid tresttlercvart! s, frothy jeíts, and jingling wirticifms, 
inure us to a mifundcritcnding of things. L? Ji. unge. 
7"Twixr. A contraction of betwixt. 

Twilight, fhort arbiter %zu7x: day and night. 

Two. ad. [twat, Gothick; zpu, Szxon.] 
xr. One end one. 

Between žo hawks, which flies the higher pitch 5 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper 5 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him beft; 
Between żwo girls, which hath the merrieit eye, 

I have fome fhallow fpirit of judgment. Shake/fpeare. 

Three words it will three times report, and then the swe 
latter for fome times. Bacon. 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us fwo and twe together. 


Alil on. 


Bacon.. 
They lay 
By two and two acrofs the common way. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed in compufition. 
Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian king 
Was longeft liv’d of any ruwe-legg’d thing. Dryden. 


better defcribed man’s effernce, than 
and without fea- 
Locke. 


A rational animal 
a two-legged animal, with broad nails, 
thers. 
The tcce-fhap’d Eriéthonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Aidifon. 
Her rezifter was a fwo-leaved book of record, one page 
containing the names of her living, and the other of her de- 
ceafed members. Asli ffe. 
A Rar adj. [two and edge.] Having an edge on either 
ide. 
Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 
A tusedg’d weapon from her fhining cafe. 
T wo'fFeLDo. adj. [twe and fold.) Double. 
Our prayer againft fudcen death importeth a fivsofeld defire, 
that death when it cometh may give us fome convenient re- 
fpite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wif- 
dom to provide always beforehand. Flooker. 
Through mirkfom air her ready way fhe makes, 
Her trvofold team, of which two black as pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike, 
Did foftly {wim away. 
O thou! the earthly zuthor of my blood, 
W hofe youthful fpirit in me regenerate, 
Doth now with fc0fo/d vigour lift me up, 
‘To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy blefiings f{tcel my lance’s point. Shake/p. 
Our twofold feas wath either fide. Dryden. 
‘Time and place, taken for diflinguifhable portions of fpace 
and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Lecke. 
Ewes, that erft brought forth but fingle lambs, 
Now dropp’d their twofold burdens. Prior. 
Holinefs may be taken in a twoyo/d fenfe; for that external 
holinefs, which belongs to perfons or things, offered to God; 
or for thofe internal graces which fan&tify our natures. Atterb. 
ITwo’rortp. adv. Doubly. 
A profelyte you make rwefold more the child of hell than 
yourfelves. Adatth xxiii. 15. 
TwoOuANDED. adj. [tuo and band.] Large; bulky; enor- 
mous of magnitude. 
ith huge tqwohanded fway, 
Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came downs, 


Pope. 


Spexfere 


WV ide wafting. . Milton. 
_If little, then fhe’s life and foul all o’er ; 
An amazon, the large twohbanded whore. Dryden. 


A fmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 


TUWO PENCE. 7. f- Sak 
ba PEATE. 


You all thew like gilt ttcopences to me. 
Jo Tre. v.a. To bind. See T1e. 
Tye. m. f- See Tre. A knot; a bond or obligation. 

y your 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 

Are witha moft indifioluble z;e 

For ever knit. 

I have no #fve upon you to be true, 
But that which loofen’d your's, my love to you. 
Honour’s a facred tye, the law of kings, 

‘The noble mind's diftinguifhing perfection, 

‘That aids and ftrengthens virtue where it mects her, 

And imitates her actions where fhe is not. 

It ought not to be fported with ; 

Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 

By the foft te and facred name of friend. 
Ty’Ger. n.f. See TIGER. 
TY’MBAL. n. ££ [ tyn.éal/, French. ] A kind of kettle- 

drum. 
Yet gracious charity! indulgent gueft! 

Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breaft ; 


Shakefpearc. 
Dryden. 


Addifen. 


Pope. 


‘Thofe 
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My fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray’r: 
The fcorn of life would be but wild defpair : 
A tyméal's found wert better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloguence were noife. Prior. 
TYyKE. x. f- [See Tıxe.] Tyke in Scottifh ftill denotes a 
dog, or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and from 
thence perhaps comes fréague. : 
Bafe ty4e, call’{t thou me hoft? now, ! 
By this hand, I fwear I {corn the term. Shakefpeare. 
TY MPANI’TES. "E [tvu ravira, from ruprravirw, to 
found like a drum.] hat particular fort of dropfy that fwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 
Ty’MPANUM. 7. f. A drurn; a part of the ear, fo called 
from its refemblarice to a drum. 
The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum, are a great help to the hearing. CO no 
"Ty’meany. 2. /. [from tympanum, Lat.] A kind of obftructed 
flatulence that fwells the body Jike a drum. i 
Hope, the chriftian gracè, muft be proportioned and åt- 
temperate.to the promife ; if it exceed that temper and pro- 
portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm. 
He'does not fhew us Rome great fuddenly, 
As if the empire were a fymipany, 
But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 
The little paor grew fo large and ħigh. 
thers that affect 
A lofty ftile, fwell to a tympany. Rofcomnon. 
Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that rifes in a 


Suckling. 


bubble, and fpends itfelf in a blaft. L’ Eftrange. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs; thine’s a tiympan»ny of fenfe. 
A tun of man ino thy large bulk is writ, 
But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 


Vhe air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
called a tympany. Arbuthnot. 

Ty'’ny. adj. Small. 

~ He that has a little tyy wit, 

Muft make content with the fortunes fit. 
Tyre. n. {. [type, Fr- typus, Lat. rumos.] 
x. Emblem ; mark of fomething. 

Clean renouncing 

‘The faith they have in tennis, and tall ftockings, 

Short bolfter’d breeches, and thofe types of travel, 

And underftanding again the heneft men 

Thy emblem, geacious queen, the Bijttfh bole, 

Type of fweet rule, and gentle maj 

2. That by which fomething future is pré 
Informing them by types se 

And fhadows of that deftin’d feed to berie 

The ferpent, by what means he fhal! S4tohfeve. 

Mankind’s deliverance. Ailton. 

The ap-fic imews the Chriftan religion to be in teth 
and fuviiauce what the Jewifh was only in ‘pe and fhadow. 

tlistjon's Sermons. 


Shake/peare- 


Shake/p. 


Prior. 


3. A flamp; a mgrk not in ufe., 
Thy father bear: the type of King of Naples, 
Yet not io wealthy as an Englifh yeoman. Shakefpeare. 
What good is cover’d with the face of heav’n 
To be diftovered, that cam do me good? 
—Th’ advancement of your children, gentle lady, 
— Upto fome fcaffold, there to lofe their heads ; 
—No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. 
4. A printing letter. 


Shake/P. 


Ty’Pick. adj. (typique, Fr. typicus, Lat.] Emblematical ; 
‘Ty’PicaL. sy aes of fomething elfe. 
The Levitical priefthood was only typical of the chriftian ; 


which is fo much more holy and honourable than that, as 
the inftitution of Chrift is more excellent than that of Mo- 


fes. i i Atterbury. 
Hence that many courfers ran, 
Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, ¢ 
To blefs the great Eliza’s reign ; 
And in the typic glory fhow 
What fuller blifs Maria fhall beftow. Prior. 


TY’PIcCAaALLY. adv. [from typical.] In a typical manner. 

This excellent communicativenefs of the divine nature is 
typically reprefented, and myfterioufly exemplified by the Por- 
phyrian fcale of being. Norris. 

TY/PICALN ESS. 7. f- [from tspical.] The ftate of being ty- 
ical. ; 

To Vy'rsev. u. a. [from type.] To figure; to fhew in em- 
blem. 

‘The refurreétion of Chrift hath the power of a pattern to 
us, and is fypified in baptifm, as an engagement to rife to 
newnefs of life. fHatimond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that was flain 5 
at the effufion of whofe blood, not only the hard hearts of 
his enemies relented, but the ftony rocks and vail of the 
=, Boise fhattered. Brown's- Vulgar Errors. 


T YR 


TyPo’GRAPHER. adj. [rixrG and yod4ỌQw.] A printer. 
TYPOGRA‘PHICAL. adj. [from typography. ] 
xr. Emblematical; figurative. 
2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 
T YPOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from t:pographical.] 
1. Emblematically ; figuratively. 
2. After the manner of printers. 
TYPOGRAPHY. 2. f- [typograpbie, Fr. typographia, Lat.] 
x. Emblematical,: figurative, or hieroglyphical reprefentation. 
Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily publifhed 
amongft us, are pieces containing rather fypography than ve- 
rity. - Brown’s Vu gar Errou's. 
2. The art of ptinting. ; 
T YRA'NNESS. m: f- [from tyrant.] A fhe tyrant. 
They were by law of that proud tyrannrefs;" 


Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe furmife. Spenfers 
The tyranne/s doth joy to fee 
The huge maflacres which her eyes do make. Spenfer. 


, Tupavuixes.] Suiting a tyrant; acting like 
ARAL AMICK a tyrant; cruel; defpotick ; imperious. 


TYRA‘NNICAL.. gen. [tyrannus, Latin; tyrannigve, French ; 
-Charge him home that affeéts 


Yyrannic power. ; : Shake/peare. 
You have contriv’d to take _ 
From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shake/peares 
Domitian had been tyrannical; and in his time many 
noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accufations. Bacons 


Our fecéts a fnore tyrannick power allume, 


And would for fcorpions change his rods of Rome. Rofes 
Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 
Brute wiolence, and proud tyrennick pow’r Adiltons 


If the fpirit of a fubje& be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 
; She hath recourfe 
To tears and prayers, again fhe feels the {mart 
Of a frefh wound from the tyrannic dart. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curift, 
Th’ oppreffor rul’d tyrannick where he durft; 
Stretch’d o’er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vafflals and his God. 
TYRA‘’NNICALLY. adv. [from tyrannical.) 
tyrant. 
TYRA‘/NNICIDE. 2. / [tyrannus and cede, Latin.] The act of 
killipp.a tyris 
Te TY RASNE P.o [tyranifer, Fr. from tyrent.] To play 
baa Soke to a@ wrth rigour and imperioufnefs. 
hile wo touft In,the mercy of God thro” Chrift Jefus, fear 
will not be able to fyrannife over us. lockers 
Then. gan Caraufius tyrannife anew, 
And gainft the Romans bent their proper power, 
And fo. Atectus-treacheroufly flew, 
And took on him the robe of Emperour. 
I made thee miferable, 
Whe tre I threw the people’s fuffrages 
On him, that thus doth syrennife o'er me. Shake/peare. 
A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrainife. Milton. 
Beauty had crown’d you, and you muft have been 
‘The whole world’s mi 8, other than a queen ; 
All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d, 
Or kill'd and fy-annis’'d without a guard. TF allr. 
He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannijes over his 
own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 


Den darm. 


Popes: 


In marner of a 


S pernjere 


alone, which is to command affent by its own authority. 
: Locke’s I? rks. 
Ty’RANNous. adj: [from fyrent.] „Tyrannical; defpotick 5 


arbitrary ; fevere; cruel; imperious. Notin ufe., 

It is Kanes to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankinu, who 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their mafterhood 
nothing without doing injury to them. ` Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteftation of the unjuft 
and tyrannous rule of Harold an ufurper. Spenjers 

_ Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, - 

And; like the tyrennous breathing of the north, : 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakifpeare. 


Subjeétion to his empire tyrannous. Milton, 
* Tis excellent 
To have a giant's ftrength ; but it is tyranmnous 
To ufeit like a giant. | Shake/peare. 
Fear you his tyrannous paffion more, alas ! 
‘Than the queen’s life. Shate/p. 


After the death of ‘this tyrenrfous and ambitious king, thefe 


writings came abroad. Temple. 
'TY'RANNY. z. f. [tyrannis, Latin; trupawic; tyrannie, Fr.] 
1. Abfolute monarchy imperioufly adminiftred. 
Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs.of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav’n.. Adi ltan. 
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The cities fell often under tyrannies, which fpring natu- 


rally out of popular governments. Temple. 
2. Unrefifted and cruel power. 


Boundlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 


Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. 


3- Cruel government ; rigorous command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny lay thou thy bafis fure, 
For goounefs dares not check thee. Shake/p. 


i oe difpofe kings to tyranny, and hufbands to jea- 
oufy. 


Shakefp. 


Bacon. 
God in judgment juft, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords ; 
Who oft as undefervedly inthral 
His outward freedom ; tyranny mutt be. 
4. Severity ; rigour; inclemency. 
The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shakefp. 
TYRANT... n. f. [rdpawG@» ; tyrannus, Latin. Rowland 
contends that this word, with the correfpondent Greek and 
Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erfe, land, and rhan- 


ner, Welch, to fhare, q. d. tirhanner, a fharer, or divider of 
land among his vaffals. ] 


Milton. 


TYR 


I. Am abfolute monarch governing imperioufly. 
2. A cruel defpotick and fevere mafter ; an oppreffor. 


Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a refifting is 4 
tyrant, 


Sidney, 
I would not be the villain that thou think’ft, 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 
And the rich eaft to boot. Shakefp. 
Diffembling courtefy ! how fine this tyrant 


Can tickle where fhe wounds ! Shake/p. 
The houfe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milten. 
Contider thofe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil, by 
whom he fcourges and plagues the world under him, to wit, 


tyrants; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alfo falfe 
and perfidious ! 


South, 
Thou meant’ft to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dryden, 
When tyrant cuftom had not fhackl’d man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. Thom/fon. 
Tyre. n. f. [Properly tire.] See TIRE. 


I have feen her befet and bedecked all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Ty’Ro. n. f. [Properly tiro, as inthe Latin.] One yet not 
matter of his art; one in his rudiments. 
There ftands a ftructure on a rifing hill, 


Where tyro’s take their freedom out to kill. Garth, 





VAC 


Has two powers, ¢xpreffed in modern Englifh by 

two characters, X confonant and U vowel; which 

ought to be confidered as two letters; but as 

they were long confounded while the 

D ufes were annexed to one form, the old cuftom 
ftill continues to be followed. 

U, the vowel, has two founds; one clear, expreffed at other 
times by eu, as obtufe;, the other clofe, and app:oaching to 
the Italian x, or Englifh oo, as obtund. 

WV, the confonant, has a found nearly approaching to thofe 
of 6 and f. With å it is by the Spaniards and Gafcons always 
confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is expreffed by the 
fame charaéter with /, diftinguifhed -only by a diacritical 
point. Its found in Englifh is uniform. It is never mute. 

Va/‘cancy. n. f. [from vacant. ] 
x. Empty fpace; vacuity. 





How is’t 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th’ incorporal air do hold difceurfe ? 
2. Chafm,; fpace unfilled. 

‘The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not how to 
tranfport his thoughts to the next particular, for wantof fome 
connecting idea. Watts. 

. (Yacance, Fr.] State of a poft or employment when it is un- 
fupplied. 

Ta the vacancy of a bifhop, the guardian of the fpiritualities 
was fummoned to parliament in the bifhop’s room. -Aylife. 

4- (Yacances, Fr.] Time of leifure; relaxation ; intermiffion ; 
time unengaged. 
If, fometimes, each other’s eye we meet, 

Thole little vacancies from toil are fweet. - Dryden. 

The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceflary 
labour, together with the one day in feven in the cbriftian 
world, allow fufficient time. Watts. 

5. Liitlefsnefs ; emptinefs of thought. 

When alone, or in company, they fit ftill without doing 
any thing, I like it worfe ; for all difpofitions to idlenefs or 
wacency, even before they are habits, are dangerous. Wotton. 

VA’CANT . adj. (vacant, Fr. vacans, Latin. ] 
1. Empty; unfilled; void. 
Why fhould the air fo impetuoufly rufh into the cavity of 


Shake/p. 


the receiver, if there were before no vacant room to re- 


ceive it. Boyle. 
A better race to bring into their vacant room. Milton. 

2. Free; unencumbered ; uncrouded. x 
Religion is, the intereft of all; but philofophy of thofe 
only that are at leifure, and vacant from the affairs of the 
world. More. 


A very little part of our life is fo vacant from uneafinefles, 


as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter good. Locke. 
3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poffeffor. 
Leit the fiend invade vacant pofleffion. Milton. 


Others when they allowed the throne vacant, thought the 
fucceffion fhould immediately go to the next heir. Swift. 
4. Being at leifure; difengaged. 
_ They which have the government, featter the army 
abroad, and place them in villages to take their victuals of 
them, at fuch vacant times as they liẹ not in camp. Spenser. 
Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that fervice, by 

the reduction of Barnftable. . Clarendon. 
‘The memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, 
and prevents any chafms of thought, by ideas of what is 


pat... Mddifon. 
. Thoughtdefs; empty of thought; not bufy. 
$ a "i he wretched flave, 
Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 
Gets hirn to ret, cramm/’d with diftrefsful bread. Shate/p. 


‘The duke had a pleafant and vacant face, procecding from 
a fingular aflurance in his temper. l Potton. 
Some vain amufement of a vacant foul. drene. 
To V A'CATE. V. a. [vaco, Latin.] 
1. To annul; to make void; to make of no authority. 
N? CLIT, 


two ' 


VAG 


‘That after-a&t vacating the authority of the precedent, tells 
the world that fome remorfe touched even Srrafford’s moft 
implacable enemies. K. Charles. 

2: To make vacant; to quit poffefiton of. 
3. To defeat; to put an end to. 
He vacates my revenge; 
For while he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 
Vaca/’rion. n. f. (vacation, Fr. vacatio, Latin.] 
1. Intermiffion of juridical proceedings, or any other ftated 
employments ; recefs of courts or fenates. 

Vacation is all that time which pafles -between term and 
term, at London. . Cowel. 

As thefe clerks want.not their full tafk of labour during 
the open term, fo there is for them whereupon to be occupied 
in the vacation only. Bacon. 

2. Leifure; freedom from trouble or perplexity. 

Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have ren- 
dered it neceflary in every chriftian commonwealth, by laws 
to fecure propriety. | tdammond. 

Va‘ccary. n. f: [vacca, Latin.] A cow-houfe; a cow-paf- 
ture. Bailey. 
VACI'LLANCY. 2. f. [vaciilans, from vacillo, Lat. vacillant, Fr.] 
A ftate of wavering; fluétuation; inconftancy. Not much 
in ufe. 
`  _I deny that all mutability implies imperfe€tion, though fome 
does, as that wacillancy in human fouls, and {uch mutations 
as are found in corporeal matter. fore: 
WVACEIELLA TION. n. /. [vacillatio, from vacillo, Lat. vaciliation, 
Fr.] The a& or ftate of reeling or ftaggering. 

The mafcles keep the body upright, and prevent its falling, 

by readily affifting againft every vacillation. Derham. 
Va/‘cuist. n. f. [from vacuum.] A philofopher that holds a 
vacuum: oppofed to a plenz/?. 

Thole fpaces, which the vacuifis would have to be empty, 
becaufe they are manifeftly devoid of air, the plenifts do not 
prove replenifhed with fubtle matter. Boyle. 

Vacua’rion. 2. f. [vacuus, Latin.] The a& of emptying. Did. 
VACUITY. 2. f. (vacuitas, from vacuus, Lat. vacuité, Fr.] 
x. Emptinefs; {tate of being unfilled. 

Hunger is fuch a ftate of vacuity, as to require a frefh fup- 

ply of aliment. Arbuthnot. 
2. Space unfilled; fpace unoccupied. 
In filling up vacuities, turning out fhadows and ceremo- 


= 


nies, by explicit prefcription of fubftantial duties, which 

thole fhadows did obfcurely reprefent. 4tiammona, 
He, that feat foon failing, meets 

A vaft vacuity. Adilton. 


Body and fpace are quite different things, and a vacuity is 
interfperfed among the particles of matter. ` Bentley. 
God, who alone can anfwer all our longings, and fill every 
wacutty of our foul, fhould intirely poffefs our heart. Rogers. 
3. Inanity ; want of reality. 

The foul is feen, like other things, in the mirror of its 
effects: but if they’l] run behind the glafs to catch at it, 
their expectations will meet with wacuity and emptinels. 

_ Glanville. 
Va/‘cuous. adj. [vacuus, Lat. vacut, Fr.] Empty; unfilled. 
Boundlefs the deep, becaufe I AM who fill 
Infinitude: nor vacuous ths fpace. Adi lton. 
VACUUM. n.f- (Latin.] Space unoccupied by matter. 
Our enquiries about vacuum, or fpace and atoms, will 
{bew us fome good practical leffons. atts. 
To VADE. v. n. | vado, Latin.] Tovanifh; to pafs away. Spen- 
fer. A word ufeful in poetry, but not received. 
Be ever gloried here thy fovereign name, 

‘That thou may’ft fmile on al] which thou baft made ; 

Whofe frown alone can fhake this earthly frame, 

And at whofe touch the hills in fmoak fhall vade. F¥ otton. 

Va'GaBsonn. adj. [vagabundus, low Latin; vagabond, Fr.] 
1, Wandcring without any fertled habitation; wanting a 
home. 
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Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death ; 


Vagabond exile: yet I wou’d not buy 

‘Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/p- 

A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 

rifdi€tion he is found. Ayliffe. 
2. Wandering; vagrant. 

‘This common body, 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide. Shakefp. 
Their prayers by envious winds 

Blown vagabond or fruftrate. Milton. 


VAGABOND. z. f- [from the adj.] 
x. A vagrant; a wanderer; commonly, in a fenfe of reproach. 
We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds, that have 


no dwelling-place. Raleigh. 
Reduced, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addifon. 


2. One that wanders illegally, without a fettled habitation. 
Vagabondis a perfon without a home. Watts. 
VaAGA/‘RY. 2. f- [from vagus, Latin.] A wild freak; a capri- 
cious frolick. 
‘They chang’d their minds, 
Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 
As they wou’d dance. , 
Would your fon engage in fome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not better he fhould do it with, than without your 
knowledge? ocke. 
VAGINOPE’NNOUS. 7. f. [vagina and penna, Latin.] Sheath- 
winged ; having the wings covered with hard cafes. 
Vaco'us. adj. [vegus, Lat. vague, Fr.] Wandering ; 
fettled. Not in ufe. 
Such as were born and begot of a fingle woman, thro’ a 
vagous luft, were called Sporii. Ayli ffe. 
Va‘GrRancy. n. f/f. [from wagrant.] A ftate of wandering ; 
unfettled condition. 
VA‘/GRANT. adj. Wandering ; 
in place. 
© not oppofe popular miftakes and furmifes, or vagrant 
and fictitious ftories. Afore. 
Take good heed what men will think and fay; . 
T hat beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took, 
Her father’s houfe, and civil life forfook. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May fay how red, how round, how {fweet; 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and foft delight : 
‘They ftand recorded in his book, 
When Helen fmil’d, and Hebe fpoke: Prior. 
VAGRANT. z. £ [vagant, Fr.} A fturdy beggar; wan- 
derer ; vagabond ; man unfettled in habitation. In an ill fenfe. 
Vagrants and outkaws fhall offend thy view, 


Milton. 


un- 


unfettled ; vagabond 5; unfixed 


Prior. 


‘Train’d to 2ffault, and difciplin’d to kill. Prior. 
‘You'll not the progrefs of your atoms ftay, 
Wor to colleét the vagrants find a way. Blackmore. 


‘To relieve the helplefs poor; to make fturdy vagrants re- 
lieve themfelves ; to hinder idle hands from hatin mifchie- 


vous, arc things of evident ufe. Atterbury. 
Ye vagrants of the fíky, 
To right or left, unheeded, take your way. Pope. 


VAGUE. adj. [vogue, Fr. wagus, Latin.] 
x. Wandering ; vagrant; vagabond. 
ray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague villains, 
ood neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Flayward. 
se nfixed ; unfettled ; undetermined; indefinite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms, whatfoever and 
thing, than it docs to any other ideas. Locke. 

Vain. z. f- (voile, French. “This word is now frequently 
written veil, from velum, Latin; andthe verb vei/, from the 
verb velo; but the old orthography commonly derived it, I 

‘ believe rightly, from the French.] 

x. A curtain ; a cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 

While they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecret fins, they 
were {cattered under a dark varl of forgetfulnefs. Wifdom. 

2. A part of female drefs, by which the face and part of the 
fhape is concealed. 

3- Money given to fervants. 

. See V er. . 

To VAIL. v. a. To cover. See VEIL. 

To VAIL. v. a. [avaller le bonet, French.] 

I. Bags fall; to fuffer to defcend. 


It is commonly ufed in the plural. 


ey ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets, which is reckoned 


intollerable contempt by feafarers. Carew. 
: he virgin ’gan her beavoir vale, 
And thank’d him firft, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 


2. To let fall in token of refpeé. . 
Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not wail their 
top-fails, the Venetians fiercely affailed. Knolles. 
They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in falu- 
tations; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their heads. 
Addifon. 
4. 
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3- To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other intereft. 
‘That furious Scot, ` 
Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the fhame 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. Shake/peare. 
Jo VAIL. v. n. To yield; to give place; to fhew refpeét by 
yielding. In this fenfe, the modern writers have ignorantly 
written veil. 
Thy convenience muft wei/ to thy neighbour’s neceffity ; 
and thy very neceffities muft yield to thy neighbour’s extre- 
mity. South. 
VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin. ] 
x. Fruitlefs ; ineffectual. 
Let no man fpeak again 
‘To alter this ; for counfel is but vain. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To crufh the pillars which the pile fuftain. 
2. Empty; unreal; fhadowy. 

Before the pafflage horrid Hydra ftands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. 

Unmov’d his eyes, and wet his beard appears ; 
And fhedding vain, but feeming real tears. 

3. Meanly proud ; proud of petty things. 
No folly like vaiz glory; nor any thing more ridiculous 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


than for a vain man to be itill boafting of himiclf. ZL’ E//ran. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madły va:77, 
Sought godlike worfhip from a fervile train. Dryden. 
The minftrels play’d on ev’ry fide, 
Vain of their art, and for the mattery vy’d. Dryden. 


To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, what great company they have kept, and the like ; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe honours were more 
than their due, and fuch as their friends would not believe, 
‘if they had not been told: whereas a man truly proud, thinks 


the honours below his merit, and {corns to boaft. Swift. 
Ah friend! to dazzle let the wain defign ; 
To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 
View this marble, and be wain no more. Pope. 
4. Shewy į oftentatious. 
Load fome varm church with old theatrick ftate. Pope. 
5. Idle; worthlefs; unimportant. 
Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lafting fame, 
Or happinefs. Miiten, 
He heard a grave philofopher maintain, 
‘That all the actions of our life were vain, 
Which with our fenfe of pleafure not confpir’>d. Denham. 


To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 
And tell ’tis ingenite active force. 
6. Falfe; not true. 
7- In Vain. ‘To no purpofe ; to no end’; ineffectually ; with- 
out effect. 
He tempts iz vain. 
Providence and nature never did any thing inz vain. D’ Eji. 
Strong Halys ftands rm vain; weak Phlegys flies. Dryd. 
The philofophers of old did iz vain enquire whether /uem- 
mum bonum coniifted in riches, bodily dclights, virtue, or 
contemplation. Locke. 
If we hope for what we are not likely to poffefs, we aét 
and think in vain, and make life a greater dream and fhadow 
than it really is. Addison, 
If from this difcourfe one honeft man fhall receive fatif- 
faction, I fhal think that I have not written nor lived fn 
wain. N Werf. 
VAINGLO’RIOUS. adj. [vanus and gloriofus, Latin.] Boafting 
without performances ; proud in difproportion to defert. 
Vain-glorious man, when futt’ring wind does blow, 


Blackmore. 


Adiltor. 


In his light wings is lifted up to fíky. Sperfer. 
: Strength to glory afpircs 
Kain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. ATi ton. 


‘Thishis arrogant and vain-glorious cxpreMion witnefeth. Fisz. 
VAINGLO'RY. n. f: [vana gl ria, Latin.}] Pride above merit; 
empty pride; pride in little things. 

He had nothing of wain-glory, but yet kept ftate and ma- 
jefty to the height; being fenfible, that majefty maketh the 
people bow, but vain-glery bowcth to them.- Bacon. 

Expofe every blaft of vain-glory, every idle thought, to be 
chaftened by the rod of fpiritual difcipline. Taylor. 

‘This extraordinary perfon, out of his natural averfion to 
vain-glory, wrote feveral pieces, which he did not aflume the 
honour of, Addifen. 

A monarch’s fword, when mad wain-gilory draws ; 
Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation’s fcar. Pope. 
Varniy. adv. [from vain. ] 
x. Without effect; to no purpofe ; in vain. 
Our cannons malice vainly fhall be fpent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav'n. Shake/p. 
n weak complaints you wain/y waite your breath ; 
‘They are not tears that can revenge his death. Dry Jen. 
2. Erma, arrogantly. 
y forepait proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 
kall 
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Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear’d too little. Shakefpeare. 
Humility teaches us to think neither vain/y nor vauntingly 


of agar eee Delany. 
`. Idly ; foolifhly. 
3 Nor vainly hope to be invulnerable. Ailton. 


Tf Lentulus be ambitious, he fhall be vainly credulous ; 
prefuming his advancement to be decreed by the Sybilline 
oracles. Grew. 
Vaiunness. 2. f. [from wvain.] The ftate of being vain; pride; 
falfhood ; emptinefs. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainne/s, babbling. Shake/peare. 

Va‘ivope. 2. f: [waiwod, a governor, Sclavonian.] A prince 
of the Dacian provinces. 

VA‘LANCE. 2. /. [from Valencia, whence the ule of them 
came. Séinner.] The fringes or drapery hanging round the 
teíter and ftead of a bed. 

My houfe 
Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold ; 


Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shake/peare. 
Thruft the walance of the bed, that it may be full in 
fight. Swift. 


To VALA‘NCE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To decorate with dra- 
pery. Not in ufe. 
Old friend, thy face is velanc’d fince 
I faw thee laft; com’ft thou to beard me. 
VALE. 2. f- (val, Fr. valiis, Latin.) 


Shakefpeare. 


1. A low ground ; a valley; a place between two hills. Vale 
is a poctical word. 
In Ida vale = who knows not Ida wale ? 
An hundred fhephe-rds woned. Spenfer. 
Met in the vale of Ardc. Shakefpeare.. 
Anchifes, in a flow’ry wa/e, 
Review’d his mutter’d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 


2. [From avuai/, profit ; or vale, farewell. If from avail, it muft 
be wriiten vai’, as Dryden writes. If from wale, which I 
think i> sight, it muft be va/e.] Money given to fervants. 

Since cur knights and fenators account 
T - what their fordid, begging var/s amount ; 
Jeore what a wretched fhare the poor attends, 
Ve nufe whole fubiitieice on thofe alms depends. Dryd:n. 
Eo everue, befides wales, amounted to thirty pounds. Sz-7/r. 

Van. /oaor:en. 2. /. [valedi.o, Lat.] A farewel. Ainfiv. 

wit ediésion forbidding to wecp. . Donne. 

Varrprc- RY. adj. (from valedico, Lat.] Bidding farcwel. 

VA ILENTINE. 7. j1 A iwectheart, chofen on Valentine’s day. 

Wow all nature teem’d in love, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Wotton. 

VALE’RIAN. zu. f. (valeriana, Lat. valerian, Fr.J]_ A plant. 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite upon the ftalks; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments ; theic 
are fuccecded by oblong flat feeds. z Vii ‘ler. 

VALET. n. f. (valet, French.] A waiting fervant. 

Giving caft-clothes to be worn by valets, has avery ill 
effect upon little minds. Addifon. 

VALETUDINA’‘RIAN. 2 adj. [valetudinairc, Fr. valctudo, Lat ] 

VALETU’DINARY. Weakly; fickly ; infirm of health. 

Phyfic, by purging noxious humours, prevents ficknefs in 
the healthy, or recourfe thereof in the valetudinary, Browne. 
Shifting from: the warmer vallics, to the colder hills, or 
from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudi- 
nariaz, fecble part of mankind. Derham. 
Cold of winter, by tlopping the pores of perfpiration, 
ke¢ps the warmth more within; whereby there is a greater 
quantity of fpirits generated in healthful animals, for the cafe 
is quite otherwilt in valcindinary ones. Cheyne. 
Valetudi.arians mutt live where they can command and 
{cold. ae: Suz/t. 

Va'tiancr. ».f [from valiant, vaillance, Fr.] Valour; per- 

fonal puiflanee ; fiercenefs; bravery. 
With tif force he fhook his mortal lance, 
To let him weet his doughty valiunce. Spen/fer. 

VALIANT. adj. (vaillant, krench J Stout; perfonally puil- 
fant; brave. ; 

Only be thou valian: for me, and fight the Lord's bat- 
tles. x Sam. xviii. 17- 
A fon of Jci, a mighty valant man. x1 Sam. xvi. 18. 
VALIANTLY. asu. [from vasat.)  Stoutly ; with perfonal 
ftrength ; with perfunmal bravery. 
Farewel, kind lord; fight veliant’/y to-day: 
‘Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. - Shake, p- 
It was the duty of a good feldicr valiant.y to withftand his 
enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Krolies. 

VaA‘LIANTNESS. n. /. [from valiant.) Valour, perfonal bra- 
very; puiffance; fiercencfs 5 itoutnefs. , : 

Thy valiantuc/s was mine; thou fuck’ditit from me. Sh. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the valiant- 
nefs of the defendants was forced to retire. Knol.es. 
Shew not thy va/iantue/s in wine. Eeclus. 

VALID. adj. [valide, Fr. validus, Latin. ] 

1. Strong; powerful ; efficacious į prevalent. 
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Perhaps more wa.7.d arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meets; 
May ferve to better us, and worle our foes. 
2. Having force; prevalent; weighty; conclufive. 
A difference in their fentiments as to particular queftions, 
is no wvatid argument againft the general truth believed by 
them, but rather a clearer and morc tolid proof of it. Srepbens. 


Aitor. 


Varroitry. 2. f. [validité, Fr. from waid.) 


Iı. Force to convince ; certainty. 
You are perfuaded of the validity of that famous verfe, 
"Tis expectation makes a blefing dear. Pofe. - 
2. Value. A fenfe not ufed. 
To thee and thine, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom 5 
No lefs in fpace, validity, and pleafurc, 
Than that conferr’d on Gonerill. Shake/peare. 
VaA‘LLancy. n.f. [from wvalance.] A large wig that fhades the 
face. 
But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Criticks in plume and white va/lancy wig. Dr yden. 
VALLEY. z. f. [vallée, Fr. vallis, Latin.] A low ground; a 
hollow between hills. 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafure prove, 


That hills and veies yield. Raleigh. 
allies are the intervals betwixt mountains. WPoodward. 
Sweet interchange of hill and veller. Adiltons 


Va‘LoRous. adj. [from valour.] Brave; ftout; valiant. 
‘The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to ereét in ftately wife, 
In which they would the records have enroll’d, 
Of their great deeds and valsrous emprife. Spenfer. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous walorcus gentleman. Shake/p. 
VALOUR. 2. /. [valeur, Fr. valor, Latin. inf. ] Perfonal 
bravery ; ftrength; prowefs; puiilance ; ftoutneifs. 
‘That I may pour the fpirits in thine ear, 
And chaftife, with the valour of my tongue, 


All that impedes thee. Shakcfreares 
Here I contcft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I aid 

Contend againit thy valour. Siake/pearc. 

hen wva.our preys on reafons 

It eats the fword it fights with. Shakcf?. 

An innate valour appcarcd in him, when he put himiuelt 
upon the foldiers defence, as hereccived the mortal itab, Ffrice’. 

For contemplation he, and wa/our form’d 5 
For foftnefs fhe, and fwect attractive grace. AG! ton 


Such were thefe giants; men of high renown! 
For, in thofe days, might only finall be admir’d, 
And vwasour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Aitor. 
Valour gives awe, and promiles protection to thofe who 
want heart or ftrength to defend themfelves. “his makes the 
authority of men among women; and that of a matter-buck 
in a numcrous herd. Temple. 
VALUABLE. adj. [valab/e, Fr. from waluc.] 
1. Precious ; being of great pricc. 
2. WVorthy ; deferving regard. 
A juft account of that valuable perfon, whofe remains lie 
before us. Mtterb:ry. 
The value of feveral circumftances in ftory, leflens very 
much by diitance of time ; though fome minute circumitances 


are very valuable. Swift. 
VALUA TION. 2. f. [from vealuc.] 
I1. Value fet upon any thing. 
No reaton I, fince of your lives you fet 
So flight a valuation, fhould referve 
My crack’d one to more care. Shake/pcare. 
uke out of men’s minds falfe weluations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor fhrunken 
Bacon. 


things. 

The writers exprefied not the valuation of the denarius, 

without regard to its prefent valuat.on. Arbuthnot. 
2. The act of fetting a value 5 appraifement, 

Humility in man confitts not in denying any gift that is in 
him, but in a juit caf/eation of it, rather thinking too meanly 
than too highly. * Ray. 

VaLua'ror. 2. f. [from walue.] An appraifer; one who tects 
upon any thing its price. 

What waluators will the bifhops make ufe of? 

VALUE. n. / [vealue, Fr. valor, Lart.) 
1. Price; worth. 
Ye are phyticians of no va xe. 
2. High rate. 
Cafar is wei)-acquainted with your virtucs, 

And therefore fets this value on your life: 

Ler him but know the price of Cato’s friendfhip, 

And name your terms. 

3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. _ 

He fent him money; it was with this obliging tciltimony, 
that his delign was not to pay him the velae of his pictures, 
becuuie they were above any prices Dryden. 

Leo 


Surft. 


Fob. 


Aldijin. 
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"To Vai've. v. @..[valoir, Fr. from the noun.] 
x. To rate at a certain price. 
W hen the country grows better inhabited, the tithes and other 
obventions will be more augmented, and better valued. Spen/er. 
A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, will repute 


all difhoneft gain much inferior thereunto. Carew. 
God alone values right the good. Adilton. 
2. To rate highly ; to have in high efteem. 


Some of the fineft treatifes in dialogue, many very valued 
pieces of French, Italian, and Englifh appear. Addifon. 
He values himfelf upon the compaffion with which he re- 
licved the afflicted. Atterbury. 
To him your orchard’s early fruits are due, 

A pleafing offring, when ’tis made by you 5 

He values thefe. 

3. Toappraife ; to eftimate. 

If he be poorer than eftimation, 

him. 
4. To be worth ; to be equalin worth to. 
‘The peace between the French and us not values 
The coft that did conclude it. Shakefpeare. 
g» To take account of. 

If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without 
a clock than with; for the mind doth wale every mo- 
ment. Bacon. 

6. To reckon at, with refpeét to number or power. 
‘The queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong : 
Her faction will be full as ftrong as ours. Shakefp. 
47. To confider with refpeét to importance ; to hold important. 
The king muft take it ill, 

So flightly waluedin his mefienger. Shakcf{peare. 

Neither of them valued their promifes, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarendon. 

8. .To equal in value; to countervail. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. Job. 
o. To raife to eflimation. ; 

She ordered all things, refifting the wifdom of the wifeit, 
by making the poffeflor thereof mifcerable; valuing the folly 
of the moit foolifb, by making the fuccefs profpcrous. Sidney. 

Some valne themfelves to their country by jealoufies of the 


Pope. 
the prieft fhall walue 


Lewvtticus. 


crown. Lernple. 
Vanity, or a defire of valuing ourfelves by fhewing others 
faults. Temple. 
VA'LUELESS. adj. [from value.] Being of no value. 
l A counterfeit 
Refembling majefty : which, touch'd and tried, 
Proves va uclefs. Shakefpeare. 
VA LUER. 2. /- [from wvalue.] He that valucs. 
VALVE. n. j- [va-va, Latin. ] 
1. A folding door. 
Swift through the wa/wes the vifionary fair 
Repafs’d. Pope. 


Anv thing that opens over the mouth of a veffel. 
This air, by the opening of the ta.ve, and forcing up of 
the fucker, may be driven out. Boyle. 
3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membranc, which opens in cer- 
tain vefiels to admit the blood, and fhuts to prevent its 


regrets. 
"The arterics, with a contraétile force, drive the blood ftill 
forward ; it being hindered from going backward by the 


VAN 


Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft 
From his unealy ftation, and upbore, 


As ona floating couch, through the blithe air. Afi. 
His difabled wing unítrung : as 

He wheel’d in air, and ftretch’d his wavs in vain; 

His vans no longer could his fight fuftain. Dryden. 


‘The wanes are broad on one fide, and narrower on the other 3 
both which minifter to the progrefiive motion of the bird. Derh 
Va/‘ncourierR. 7. f. [avantcourier, French.] A harbinger; a 
. precuffor. j 
VANE. zn. f: [vaene, Dutch ] A plate hung on 4 pin to turn 
with the wind. 
A man fhe wou’d fpell backward; 
p tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
fpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds. Sha. 
VANGUARD. = Se pee garde, French.] The front, seg os 


line of the army. 


The king’s vant-guard maintained fight againit the whole 
power of the enemies. acon. 
Panguard to right and left the front unfold. lion. 


VANILLA. n.f. [wanille, French.] A plant. It hath an ano- 
malous flower, confifting of fix leaves, five of which are 
placed in a circular order, and the middle one is concave: 
the empalement becomes an horned, foft, flefhy fruit, filled 
with very fmall feeds. The fruit of thofe plants is ufed to 
{cent chocolate. Miller. 

When mixed with wvenillios, or fpices, it acquirés the good 
and bad qualities of aromatic oils. Arbuihnet. 

To Va‘nisH. V. n. [wanefco, Latin. evenouir, Fr.]} 

xr. To lofe perceptible exiftence. : 

High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and dan- 
ger, but muft be nurfed by the like, or elfe wanijbeth as foon 
as it appears to the world. Sidnéy. 

Whither are they wanifh’d ? 
—Into the air; and what feem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakefbearet. 
’ While fancy brings the wawifh'd piles to view, 


And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 
2. To pais away from the fight; to difappear. 
Now I have taken heart, thou wani/e/?. Shake/p. 
He cut the cleaving fky, 
And in a moment wanifh’d from her eye. Pope. 
g. Topafsaway; to be lott. 
All thefe delights will vanih. A4ilton. 


That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs, by which we had 
diftinguifhed ourfelves, vani/bed all at once, and a fpirit of in- 
fidelity and prophanenefs ftarted up. Atterbury. 

Vanity. 2. f- [vanitas, Lat. vanité, Fr.] 
x. Emptinefs; uncertainty 5 inanity. 
2. Fruitlefs defire; fruitle(s endeavour. 
Vaxity pofleifeth many, who are defirous to know the cer- 


tainty of things to come. Sidney, 
Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leaft was fafe,’' 
Rejected my forewarning. Milton, 


3. Trifling labour. ‘ 

‘lo-ule long difcourfe againft thofe things which are both 
againft fcripture and reaion, might rightly be judged a 
wanity in the anfwerer, not much inferior to that of the 
inventor. Raleigh. 


- melees of the heart. Artuthnot. 4. Falfhood; untruth. 
VA'LVULE. x. f- [valvule, Fr.] A fmiall valve. - Here l may well fhew the wanity of that which is reported 
Vamp.n. f/f “The upper leather of a fhoc. Ainfwerth. in the flory of Walfingham. Davies. 


5. Empty pleafure ; vain purfuit ; idle fhew; unfubftantial en- 
joyments; petty object of pride. 

Were it not ftrange if God fhould have made fuch ftore 

of glorious creatures on carth, and leave them all to be con- 


To VAMP. wv. a. [This is fuppofed probably enough by.S#éimmer 
to be derived from avant, Fr. before; and to mean laying 
on a new outfide.] To piece an old thing with fome new 


art. 

a . You wifh fumed in fecular vanity, allowing none but the bafer fort to be 
To a body with a dangerous phyfick, employed in his own fervice. ooker. 
That’s fure of death without. Shakefj eare. I muft 
‘This opinion, hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. Beflow upon the cyes of this young couple 
I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. Some + anity of minc art. Shakefpeare. 

VA'MPER. #7. f: [from vamp.] One who piçces out an old Caft not her ferious wit on idle things ; 
thing with fomething new. Make her free will flave to wun: ty. Davies. 
Sin, with vanity, had fill’d the works of men. Milton. 


VAN. E [from avant, French. ] 
ro “Lhe elde{t equal the youngeft in the warty of their drefs ; 


1. The front of, an army; the firft line. 
Before each van prick forth the airy knights. Afilton. and no other reaton can be given of it, but that they equal, 
‘The fce he had Asian A if not furpafs them, in the vanity of their defires, Sou.h. 
Arrang’d, as to him they did appear, Think not when woman’s tranfient breath is fled, 
With van, main battle, wings and rear. Fdudibras. That all her vanities at once are dead ; 
Van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, Succeeding vanities the ftill regards, 
The midmoft battles haft’ning up behind. Dryden. And though fhe plays no more, o’erlooks thecards. Paope. 


6. Oftentation ; arrogance. 

T'he ground-work thereof is true, however they, through 
vanity, whilft they would not fecm to be ignorant, do there- 
upon build many forged hiftorics of their own antiquity. Spenj. 

Whether it were out of the fame warty, which poficfied 
all thofe Icarned philofophcrs:and poets, that Plato‘alfo pub- 
lifhed, not under the right authors names, thofe things which 
he had read in the ferptures; or fearing the feverity “of the 
Arcopagite, and the example of his matter Socrates, I can- 
not judge. 2 Raleigh. 

Can 


2. (Van, Fr. vannus, Latin.] Any thing fpread wide by which a 
wind is raifed ; a fan. 
The other token of their ignorance of the fea was an oar, 
they call ita corn-wan. Notes on Ody ff. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 
His fail-broad vans 
He fpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 
Up-lifted, fpurns the ground. 
lobe 
wing drew n'gh, 


Ailton. 
A pers 
Of angels on full fail o 
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4. Petty pride ; pride exerted upon flight grounds; pride ope- 


rating on fmall occafions. f 
Cen you add guilt to wanity, and take 


A pride to hear the conquefts which you make. Dryden. 
Tis an old maxim in the fchools, 

That wanity’s the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 

Will condefcend to take a bit. Swift. 


Jo VAN. v. a. [from vannus, Lat. vanner, 
to winnow. Not in ufe. 
The corn, which in warning licth loweft is the beft. Bacin. 
To VA/NQUISH. v. a. [vaincre, French.] 
x. To conquer; to overcome; to fubdue. 
Wrere’t not a fhame, that, whilft you live at jar, 


The fearful French, whom you late vanguifhed, 


Fr.] To fan; 


Should make a ftart o’er feas, and wenguifp you? Shake/p. 
They fubdued and vanguifhed the rebels in all encoun- 
ters. Clarendon. 


The gods the viétor, Cato the vwanguif/h’ad chofe : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chufe the vanguifh’d, and reftore him too. 
2. To confute. 
This bold affertion has been fully wanguifbed in a late reply 
to the bifhop of Meaux’s treatife. Atterbury. 
Va‘NQUISHER. 2. /. [from vanguifhp.| Conqueror; fubduer. 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs reftitution, fo he might 


Dryden. 


Be call’d your varguifber. Shakefpeare. 
I fhall rife viétorious, and fubdue 
My vanguifher ; {poil’d of his vaunted fpoil. Afilten. 


Troy’s vanguifher, and great Achilles’ fon. 
VA‘NTAGE. n.f. [from advantage. ] 
x. Gain; profit. 

What great vantage do we get by the trade of a paftor ? Sidn. 
2. Superiority ; ftate in which one had better means of action 

than another. 
With the vantage of mine own excufe, 
Hath he expected moft againft my love. Shakefpeare. 
He had them at vantage, being tired and harraffed with a 


A. Philips. 


long march. Bacon. 
“Phe pardoned perfon muft not think to ftand upon the 
fame vantage of ground with the innocent. South. 
3. Opportunity ; convenience. 
Be affur’d, Madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shake/peare. 
Jo VANTAGE. V. a. [from advantage.] T profit. 
We yet of prefent peril be afraid ; 
For ncedlefs fear did never vantage none. Spenfer. 


Va‘ntrerass. 2. f. [evant bras, Fr.] Armour for the arm. 
P’ hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Shake/p. 
Put on vantbrafs, and greves, and gauntlet. Ailton. 
VA'PID. adj. [vapidus, Latin.} Dead; having the fpirit eva- 
. porated ; fpiritlefs; maukifh; flat. 
Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refufe; left tao foon disjoin’d, 
From fpritely it to fharp or vapid change- Philips. 
The effeéts of a vapid and vifcous conftitution of blood, 
are ftagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 
Va‘rripness. n.f. [from vapid.] The ftate of being fpiritlefs 
or maukifh; maukifhnefs. . 
VAPORA TION. 7n. [. [vaporation, Fr. vaporation, Lat. from va- 
ur.) The aĉ&t of efcaping in vapours. 
VA'PORER. 2.f/. [from vapour.] A boafter; a braggart. 
This fhews thefe vaporers, to what fcorn they expofe them- 
felves. Government of the Tongue. 
V A'PORISH. adj. [from vapour.] Vaporous; fplenetick; hu- 
mourfome. 
Pallas grew vep’ri/h once and odd, 


She would not do the leaft right thing. Sw ft. 
Va’porous. adj. [vaporeux, Fr. from vapour.) 
1. Full of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 
The vapor:us night approaches. Shake/peare. 


It proceeded from the nature of the vapourt/h place. Sandys. 
This fhifting our abode from the warmer and more va- 
porous air of the vallics, to the colder and more fubtle air of 
the hills, is a great bencfit to the valetudinarian part. Derhbaz. 
2. Windy; flatulent. 
If the mother cat much beans, or fuch waporous food, it 
endangereth the child to become Junatick. Bacon. 
Some more fubtile,sorporcal element, may fo equally bear 
againft the parts of a little vaporous moifture, as to form it 
into round drops, Afore. 
The food which is moft vaporous and perfpirable, is the 
moft eafily digefted. Arbuthn:t. 
A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may carry off thefe vapero.s fteams of the blood. Cheyne. 
VAPOUR. z. /. (vapeur, Fr. vapor, Latin.] 
1. Any thing cxhalable ; any thing that mingles with the air. 
Fapour, and miit, and exhalation hot. Afiiton. 
When firft the fun too pow’rful beams difplays, 


It draws up vapours which obfcure its rays = 
Ne CLII, 


VAR 


But ev’n thofe clouds at laft adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 
2. Wind; flarulence. 

In the l heffalian witches, end the meetings of witches 
that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, of carry- 
-ing in the air, transforming themfelves into other bodies. 
Thefe fables are the effeéts of imagination: for ointments, 
if laid on any thing thick, by ftopping of the pores, fhut in 
the vapsurs, and fend them to the head extremely. Bacon. 

3. Fume; fteam. 

The morning is the beft, becaufe the imagination is not 
clouded by the vapours of meat. . Dryden. 

In diftilling hot fpirits, if the head of the ftill be taken off, 
the vapour which afcends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the fame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the itill. Newton. 

For the impofthume, the vapour of vinegar, and any thing 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot. 

4. Mental fume; vain imagination; fancy unreal. 

If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace of 
hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy vapour, 
that it be not difcernible even to himfelf. ammonda. 

5. [In the plural.] Difeafes caufed by flatulence, or by difeafed 
nerves ; hypochondriacal maladies; melancholy ; fpleen. 

To this we muft afcribe the {pleen, fo frequent in ftudious 
men, as well as the vapours to which the other fex are fo 
often fubject. Addifon. 

To VAPOUR. v. n. [vaporo, Latin.] 
1. To pafs in a vapour, or fume; to emit fumes; to fly off in 
evaporations. 
When thou from this world wilt go, 

The whole world vapours in thy breath. Donne. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as ftanding 
waters. Bacon. 

2. To bully ; to brag. 
Not true? quoth he. 


Pope. 


Howe’er you vapours 


I can what I affirm make appear. tiudibras. 
Thefe are all the mighty powers 

You vainly boaft, to cry down ours 5 

And what in real value’s wanting, 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Fludibras. 


That I might not be wapour’d down by infignificant tefti- 
monies, I ufed the name of your fociety to annihilate all 
fuch arguments. Glanville. 

Be you to us but kind ; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curfe, 
_ No forrow we fhall find. 
Jo VA POUR. v.a. To effufe, 
pour. 


E. Dorit. 
or featter in fumes or va- 


Break off this laft lamenting kifs, 
WV hich fucks two fouls, and vapours both away. 
He’d laugh to fee one throw his heart away, 
Another fighing vapour forth his foul, 
A third to melt himfelf in tears, Ben. JFohnfir. 
Opium lofeth fome of its poifonous quality, if wapiured 
out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 
It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the filver, 
never to be reftored, or vapoured away, when incorporated 
into fuch a mafs of gold. . Bacon. 
VARIABLE. adj. (variable, Fr. varialilis, Latin.] Change- 
able; mutable; inconftant. 
O {wear not by the inconftant moon, 
‘That monthly changes in her circled orb 3 


Donne. 


Left that thy love prove likewile variable. Shake/p. 
Haply countries different, 

With wariable objects, fhall expel 

This fomething fettled matter in his heart. Shake/p. 


By the lively image of other creatures, did thofe ancients 
reprefent the variable paffions of mortals ; as by ferpents were 


fignified deceivers. Raleigh. 
His heart I know how vwariable, and vain, 
Sel f-left. diilton. 


Va‘RIABLENESS. 7. f. [from wvariable.] 
r. Changeablenefs ; mutability. 
You are not folicitous about the wartablenc{s of the wea- 
ther, or the change of feafons, Addifon. 
2. Levity; inconftancy. 
Cenfurers fubjeét themfelves to the charge of vane blenef{s 
in judgment. lariffa. 
V A/RIABLY. adv. [from variable.] Changeably ; mutably; in- 
conftantly ; uncertainly. 
VARIANCE. 7z. f: [from vary.] Difcord; difagrecment; dif- 
fention. 
I am come to fet a man at variance againft his father. Matth. 
A caufe of law, by violent courfe, 
W as, from a variance, now a war become. Danrel. 
Not fo as to fet any one doétrine of the gofpel at variance 


with others, which are all admirably confiftent. Sprat. 
She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen : 
WVhile a kind glance at her purfuer flics, 
How much at variance arc her feet and eyes ? Pope. 
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If the learned would not fometimes fubmit to the ignorant ; 
the old tothe weakneffes of the young; there would be no- 


thing but everlafting variance in the world. Swift. 
Many bleed, 
By fhameful variance betwixt man and man. Thomfcn. 


VARIA rion. 2. f. [variatio, Lat. variation, French.) 
1. Change; mutation; difference from itfelf. 
After much variation of opinions, the prifoner was acquitted 
of treafon, but by moft voices found guilty of felony. /dayw. 
The operation of agents will eafily admit of intention and 
remiffion, but the effences of things are conceived not capable 
of any fuch variation. Locke. 
The fame of our writers is confined to thefe two iflands, 
and it is hard it fhould be limited in time as much as place, 
by the perpetual variations of our fpeech. Swift. 
There is but one common matter, which is diverfified by 
accidents ; and the fame numerical quantity, by wariaticns of 
texture, may conftitute fucceffively all kinds of body. Bent. 
2. Difference ; change from one to another. 
_ In fome other places are more females born than males; 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to 
the curious. Graunt. 
Each fea had its peculiar fhells, and the fame wariation of 
foils; this tract affording fuch a terreftrial matter as is pro- 


per for the formation of one fort of fhell-fifh; that of 
another. Woodward. 
3- Succeffive change. 
Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmcdon and this feat of ours. Shake/p. 


4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. 
The rules of grammar, and ufeful examples of the va- 
riation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, are often 


appointed to be repeated. Watts. 
5- Change in natural phenomenons. 
“I he duke run a long courfe of calm profperity, without 


any vilible eclipfe or wane in himfelf, amidft divers variations 
in others. | Potton. 

6. Deviation. 
If we admit a variation from the ftate of his creation, that 


variation muft be neceflarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compafs of time. . ale. 
I may feem fometimes to have varied from his fenfe; but 


the greateft variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dr yd. 
7- Variation of the compafs; deviation of the magnetick needle 
from an exact parallel with the meridian. 
Va‘rRicous. adj. [waricefus, Latin.] Difeafed with dilation. 
‘There are inftances of one vein only being varicous, which 
may be deftroyed by tying it above and below the dila- 
tation. Sharp. 
Jo VA RIEGATE. v. a. [wariegatus, fchool Latin.] To di- 
verfify ; to ftain with different colours. 
The fhells are filled with a white fpar, which wariegates 
and adds to the beauty of the ftone. FP oodward. 
‘They had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms. Arb. 
Ladies like variegated tulips fhow ; 
"Tis to the changes half the charms we owe: 
Such happy fpots the nice admirers take, 
Fine by defect, and delicatcly weak. 
VARIFGA TION. z. f. [from variegate. SRT of colours. 
Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, fomewhat im- 
poverifhed with very fine fand ; elfe they will foon lofe their 


Pope. 


va iegaticns. Evelyn. 
VARVETY. n. f. [varicté, Fr. varictas, Latin.] 
3. Change; fucceffion of one thing to another; intermixture 
of one thing with unother. 
> All forts are here that all th’ earth yields; 
Variety without end. Ailton. 
Kariety is nothing elfe but a continued novelty. South. 


If the fun’s light confifted of but one fort of rays, there 
weuld be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poflible to produce any new colour by refie&tions or--refrac- 
tions; and by confequence that the wariety of colours depends 
upon the compofition of light. Newton. 

2. One thing of many by which variety is made. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, flirred 
up by the heat of the fun, affifteth nature in the {fpeedier 
procra won of thofe warieties, which the earth bringeth 
forth. i Raleigh. 

3- Difference; diffimilitude. 

T here is a variety in the tempers of good men, with rela- 
tion to the different impreffions they receive from different 
objects of charity. Atterbury. 

4- Variation; deviation ; change from a former ftate. 

It were a great vanity to rejeét thofe reafons drawn from 
the nature of things, or to go about to anfwer thofe reafon: 
by fuppofitions of a variety in things, from what they now 
appear. fale. 

VARIOUS. adj. [warius, Latin. ] 
1. D.tterent; feveral; manifold. 


VA R 


‘Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols, through the heathen world. SViilion, 
2. Changeable; uncertain; unfixed; unlike itfelf. 
The names of mixed modes want ftandards in mature 
whereby to adjuft their fignification; therefore they are very 


various and doubtful. Locke, 
3. Unlike each other. 
He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, 
To rafe quite out their native language. Milton. 
Vaft crowds of vanquifh’d nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. 
Various of temper, as of face or frame, 
Each imdividual: his great end the fame. Pope. 
So many and fo warious laws are given. Milton. 
4. Variegated ; diverfified. 
Herbs fudden flower’d, 
Opening their various colours. Milton. 


VARIOUSLY. adv. [from various.] In a various manner. 
Having been variou//y tolled by fortune, direéted his courfe 


to a fafe harbour. Bacon, 
Various objects from the fenfe,; 
Farioufly reprefentin Ailton. 


“hofe various Fiumdrone: warioufly defign’d, 

Each veffel freighted with a feveral load ; 

Each fquadron waiting for a feveral wind ; 
-All find but one, to burn them in the road. D ù 
Different aliments, while they repair the fluids and folids, a& 
varioufly upon them according to their different natures. Arbuth. 
VA RIX. n.f- (Lat. varice, Fr.] A dilatation of the vein. 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with warices or dila- 
tations of the veins, the wvarix can only be affifted by the 


bandage. Sharpe. 
VA‘RLET. z. /- [werlet, old French, now valet.) 
x. Anciently a fervant or footman. 
Such lords ill example do give, 
Where varlets and drabs fo may live. Tuffer. 
They fpy’d 
A varlet running ardie A them haftily. Spenfer. 


2. A ícoundrel; a raícal. This word has deviated from its 
original meaning, as fur in Latin. 


am the verieft varlet that ever chew’d. Shake/p. 
Where didft thou leave thefe varlets ? Shake/p. 
Thou, varlet, doft thy mafter’s gains devour ; 

‘Thou milk’ft his ewes, and often twice an hour. Dryden. 


When the Roman legions were in a difpofition to mutiny, 
an impudent varlet, who was a private centinel, refolved to 
try the power of his cloquence. Addifon, 

Va‘RLETRY. n. f. [from varlet.] Rabble; croud; populace. 
Shall they hoift me up, 
And fhew me to the fhouting war/etry 


Of cenfring Rome? Shakefp. 
VARNISH. z. f. [wernis, Fr. vernix, Latin. 
I1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 


them fhine. 
We’ll put on thofe fhall praife your excellence, 
And fet a double varni/b on the fame. Shakefp. 
‘The fame of Cicero þad not borne her age fo welt 


if it had not been joined with fome vanity ? Like unto are 


zb, that makes cielings not only fhine, but laft. Bacon. 
. This is the blue varnih, that the green endears, 
The facred ruft of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 


2. Cover; palliation. 
To Va‘RNIsH. V. a. [werniffer, vernir, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with fomething fhining. 
O vanity! 
To fet a pearl in fteel fo meanly varni/ked. 
lamber not you up to the cafements, 
Nor thruft your head into the publick ftreet, 
To gaze on chriftian fools with varni/b’d faces. 
2. To cover; to conceal with fomething ornamental. 
Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ; 
Or clofe ambition verni/h’d o’er with zeal. Ailton. 
His manly heart was ftill above 
Diffembled hate, or warnifh’d love. Dryden. 
Men efpoufe the well-endow’d opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments to make good their beauty, or warnifb 


Sidney. 


Shake/p- 


over and cover their deformity. Locke. 
a, To poas 3 to hide with colour of rhetorick. 
o varnijb all their errors, and fecure 
The ills they aét, and all the world endure. Denham. 
Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
‘To clear the guilty, and to warnifs crimes. Addifon. 


Speak the plain truth, and varnifh not your crimes! Philips. 
VA‘RNISHER. 2. fı [from varnifh.] 
x. Onc whofe trade is to varnifh. 

An oil obtained of common oil, 


may probably be of good 


ufe to furgeons and warnifbers. Boyle. 

2. A difguiler ; an adorner. sii 
Modcft dulnefs lurks in thought’s difguife; 

Thou varnifker of fools, and cheat of all the wife. Pope. 


x V A‘'RVELS. 


VAS 


VA RVELS. 2. f. [vervelies, Fr.] Silver rings about the leg of 


a hawk, on which the owner’s name is engraved. 
Jo VARY. v. n. [vario, Lat. varier, French. ] 
x- To change ; to make unlike itfelf. 
Let your ceafelefs change 


tft. 


Fary to our great creator ftill new praife. Milton. 
2. To change to fomethingelfe. _ 
Gods that never change their ftate, 
Fary oft their love and hate. Waller. 


We are to vary the cuftoms, according to the time and 
country where the fcene of action lies. Dryden. 
‘lhe mafter’s hand, which to the life can trace ` 
‘The airs, the lines, and features of the face; 
May, with a free and bolder ftroke, exprefs 
A vary’d pofture, or a flatt’ring drefs. Sir F- Denham. 
He varies ev’ry fhape with eafe, 
And tries all forms that may Pomona pleafe. 
3. Tomake of different kinds. i 
God hath divided the genius of men according to the dif- 
ferent affairs of the world; and waried their inclinations, 


Pope. 


according to the variety of actions to be performed. Browne. 
4» Todiverfify ; to variegate. 
God hath here 

Vary’dhis bounty fo with new delights. Ailton. 
To VARY. v. n. i 
zx. To be changeable; to appear in different forms. 

. Darkling ftands 

The varying fhore o’th’ world. E Shake/peare. 

So warted he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. z Alfiiton. 


b be unlike each other. ; 

7S hofe who made laws, had „their minds polifhed above 
the vulgar: and yet unaccountably the public conftitutions of 
mations vary. Callier. 
3- To alter; to become unlike itfelf. ; 
He hada ftrange interchanging of la and inexpected 
pardons, with feveral executions; which could not be im- 
puted to any inconftancy, but to a principle he had fet unto 
himfelf, that he would vary and try both ways in. turn. Bac. 
‘That each from other differs, firft confefs ; 

Next, that he varies from himfelf no lIefs. 
4- To deviate; to depart. : ; i . 
The crime canfi in violating the law, and varying from 


Pope. 


the right rule of reafon. Locke. 
s. To tucceed each other. > 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, - 
Pant in her breaft, and vary in her face. Addifon. 


. To difagree ; to be at variance. 
p fa fodemecis of her fubftance thus they wary, 
And vary thus in judgment of her feat; 
For fome her chair up to the brain do Sie ‘ 
Some fink it down into the ftomach’s heat. Sir J. Davies. 
7. To fhift colours. ; 
Will the falcon ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the infect’s gilded wings ? ; 
Va‘ry. n.f: [from the verb.] Change; alteration. 
ufe. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion 5 
Renege, rm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 
With every gale and vary of their mafters. Shake/ are. 
VASCULAR. adj. [from va/culum, Latin.] 
x. Confifting of veiiels ; full of veffels. ; ; 
Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circulating 
liquid in the fmalleft va/cular folids. : Arbuthnot. 
VascurrrerRous. adj. [vafeulum and fcro, Latin.] Such plants 
as have, befides the common calyx, a peculiar vefflel to con- 
tain the feed, fomctimes divided into cells; and thefe ne 
1 — 


Pope. 
Not in 


always a monopetalous flower, either uniform or | 
form. LMC» 
Vain. 7. {- vafe, Fr. vefa, Latin.] A vefflel; generally a 
veffel rather for thow than ufe. = 
The toilet ftands unveil’d, 
Each filver vafe in myftick order laid. Pope. 


VA/SSAL. z. f- [caffal, Fr. vaffailo, Italian.) 
1. One who holds by the will of a fuperior lord. : 
Every petty prince, vafjal to the emperor, can coin what 
money he pleafeth. ie : : whe Si 
The vafjaāls are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
viceroy, who imprifons and chaftiles their mafters. Addifon. 
r ject 5 a de dant. i a 
iy gg ee apea the lord with performance of his difci- 
pline, that hath at her fide a vaffa’, whom Satan hath made 
his vicegerent, to crofs whatfoever the faithful fhould do. 
Fooker. 
Such as they thought fit for labour, they received as ua als; 
but imparted not the benefit of laws, but every one made his 
will a law unto his own vafal. , Spenfer. 
The common people were free fubjects to the king, not 
faves and waffa/s to their pretended lords. Sir JF. Davies. 
The mind hath not reafon to remember, that paffions 
ought to be her waffa’s, not her matters. Kaleigh. 


VAT 


Vaffals of his anger, when the fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 


Calls us to penance. Ailton. 
As all his vaals eagerly defir’d 
With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Drydens 
He fubjugated a king, and called him his ve/z’. Buker. 
3- A fervant; one who aéts by the will of another. 
I am his fortune’s waffual, and I fend him 
The greatnefs he has got. Shake/peate. 
4- Aflave; alow wretch. 
Thou fwear’{t thy Gods in vain, 
O wvaffal/ mifcreanr! Shake/peares 


Va’'SSALLAGE. 2. f. 


[waffelage, Fr. from vefal.] The itate of 
a vaffal ; 


tenure at will; fervitude ; flavery; dependance. 
He renounc'd the vaffa/age 


OFf Rome again. Spen er. 
All my pow’rs do their beftowing lofe, 

Like waffa/age at unawares encountring 

The eye of majefty. Shake/pearc. 


They wou’d have brought the Achzans from the condition 
of followers and dependents unto meer waffalace. Raleigh. 
Let us not then purfue, 
By force impoffible, by leave obtain’d 
Unacceptable, though in heavy’n our ftate 
Of {plendid vafatlage. 
Curs’d vaffalage, 
Firft idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er ; 
Then flaves to thofe who courted us before. 
VAST. adj. [vaffe, Fr. vaftus, Latin. ] 
x. Large ; great. 
What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe vat 
numbers of men, every day levied. Clarendon. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vaft 
and fublimeé ideas without pain. atts. 
His open ftores, 
‘Though vaf, were little to his ampler heart. 
2- Vicioufly great; enormoufly extenfive or capacious. 
The vicious language is vaff, and gaping, {fwelling, and 
irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun- 
tain, and pointednefs. . Ben. J 
They view’d the va/ unmeafurable abyfs. Ailton. 
Others with vaf# Typhean rage more fell, 
Ailton. 


Rend up rocks. 
‘They fhook hands, as overa vafi; and embrae’d, as from 


Afi. ton. 


Dryden, 


Lh:mfon. 


Vast. n.f: [vaftum, Latin.] An empty wafte. 


the endsof oppos’d winds. Shake/peare. 
Through the wzf of heav’n it founded. Mdilton. 

The wat’ry vafi, 
Secure of ftorms, your royal brother paft.’ Pope. 


VASTA‘TION. n.f- [waffatio, trom vaflo, Latin.] Wafte; de- 
population. . : . 
his wild-fire made the faddeft vaffations, in the many fatal 
outrages which thefe eager contentions occafion. Decay af Piety. 
VastTrpity. 2. /. [vafitas, Lat. from vafly.] Wiideneis ; im- 
menfity. A barbarous word. 
Perpetual durance, 
‘Through all the world’s wa/fidity. Shakefpearé. 
Va'stiy. adv. [from vaf?.) Greatly; to agreat degrce. 
Holland’s refolving upon its own defence, without our fhare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, 
and thereby grow wa//ly both in ftrength and treafures. Temple. 
It is vafily the concern of government, and of themfelves 
too, whether they be morally good or bad. South. 
Va'stness. z. f. [from vaf.) Immenfity ; enormous greatnefs. 
Behemoth, biggeft born of earth, upheav’d 


His va/ine/s. Mi ‘ton. 
She by the rocks compell’d to ftay behind, 
Is by the vaffne/s of her bulk confin’d. Waller. 


When I compare this little performance with the ua/fine fs 
of my fubject, methinks I have brought but a cockle-fhell of 


water from the ocean. Glanville. 
Ariofto obferved not moderation in the vafinefs of his 
draught. ryden. 
Hence we may difcover the caufe of the wafine/s of the 
ocean. Bentley. 


Va‘sty. adj. [from va/.] Large; enormoufly great. 
I can call fpirits from the va/fy deep. Shake/peare. 
VAT. n. f. (vat, utch, paz, Saxon.] A veffel in which li- 
quors are keptin the immature ftate. : 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shake/peare. 
Let him produce his wats and tubs in oppofition to heaps 
of arms and ftandards. Addifon. 
Would’ft thou thy wats with gen’rous juice fhould froth, 
Refpeét thy orchats. Philips. 
Va‘TicipeE. 2. f. [vates and czdo, Latin.] A murderer of poets. 
The caitiff vaticide conceiv’d a prayer. Pope. 
To VATICINATE. v. n. [vaticinor, Latin.] To prophefy ; to 

practife prediction. 

The mott admired .of all prophane prophets, whofe predic- 
tions have been fo much cried up,did wet.cimete here. Ffowel. 
VAVA‘soUR, 


VAUD 


VAVA SOUR. n. f. [vavafféur, Fr.] One who himfelf holding 
of a fuperior lord, has others holding under him. 
- Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
valvafor, or vavafor, fquire. Camden. 
Va/‘upeEviL. n. /. [vaudeville, Fr] A fong common among 
the vulgar, and fung about the ftreets, rev. A ballad; a 
trivial ftrain. 
VAULT. x. / [voulte, Fr. volta, Ital. voluta, low Latin.] 
1. A continued arch. 
©, are you men of ftone: 

Had I your tongues and eycs, I’d ufe them fo 

‘That heaven's vault fhould crack, 

The word fignifies an orb or fphere. And this fhews us 
both the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was included 
within this vault: and the form of the habitual earth, which 
was the outward furface of this vault, or the cover of the 
abyfs. Burnet. 

2. A cellar. 


Shake/pearc. 


Creep in the kill-hole. . 
He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault, but he hath 


an abftract for the remembrance of. Shake/peare. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this walt to brag of. Shake/peare. 
Whether your fruitful fancies lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our veult. Sw ft. 


3. A cave ; a cavern. 
The filent vau/ts of death, unknown to light, 
And heil iticify lie naked to his fight. 
4. A repofitory for the dead. 
Shall I not be ftifled in the vazit, 
To whofe foul mouth no healcthfome air breathes in. Shake/p. 
To VAULT. V. a. [vouter, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To arch; to fhape asa vault. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and therich cope 
Of fea and land, which can diftinguifh ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones 
Upon th’ humbled beach ? 
2. To cover with an arch. 
Over-hbead the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew ; 
And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. 
Jo VAULT. V. n. (voltiger, Fr. volteggiare, Italian. ] 
z. To leap; to jump. 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itfelf, 
And falls on th’ other. * 
The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would’ft have me drown’d on fhore. S>. 
He is vau/ting variable ramps 


Sandys. 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 


Shake/peare. 


In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shake/peare. 
If Í couta win a lady by vaulting into my faddle with my 
armour on, I fhould quickly leap into a wife. Shake/p. 
Leaning on his lance, he vau/tedon a tree. Dryden. 


If a man fhould leap a garret, or vau/t down the menu- 

ment, wou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind him ? 

Collier on Duclling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre- 

pidity ef youth. Addifon. 
2. To play the tumbler or pofture-matfter. 

VAULT. 2. f. [from the verb.] A leap or jump. 

VAU'LTAGE. n. f. [from vault.] Arched cellar. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 
That caves and womby vau/tages of France 
Shall chide your trefpais, and return your mock 


Not in ufe. 


In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shake/peare. 
VA'ULTED. adj. [from vault.] Arched ; concave. 
Reftore the lock ! fhe cries, and all around 

Reftore the lock ! the waz/ted roofs :ebound. Pope. 


VA'ULTER. 2. /. [from vavit.] A leaper ; 
bler. — 
VauLTY. adj. [from vauit.] Arched ; concave. 
I will kifs thy deteftable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. Shake/p. 
I?ll fay that is not the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vaulty heav’ns fo high above our heads. Shake/p- 
Va’uUNMURE. z. f. [avant mur, Fr.] A falfe wall; a work 
raifed before the main wall. 

With another cngine named the warwolfe, he pierced 
with one ftone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt- 
mures. Camden. 

‘This warlike captain, daily attempting the wanmures, in 
the cnd by force obtained the fame; and fo poffeffed of the 
place, defperatecly kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a ftrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the vanmure. Knolles. 

To VAUNT. v.a. [vantər, Fr.] To boaft; to difplay with 
oítentation. 
Not that great champion 

Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth waurt ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll’d, 

So many furies and fharp hits did haunt. 


a jumper; a tum- 


A bad word. 


Spen/fer. 


U D D 


Not any damfel which her vaurteth mot, 
In fkilful knitting of fott filken twine. 
My vanquither fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil. 
To VAUNT. V. ^. 
1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation; to make 
vain fhow; to boaít. 
You fay, you are a better foldier ; 
Let it appear fo; make your vaunting true. Shake/peare. 
The illufions of magick were put down, and their vaunt- 
ing in wifdom reproved with difyrace. MV ifdom xvii. 7. 
So {pake th” apoltate (ee though in pain; 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep deipair. Aiilion. 
Pride which prompts a man to vaunt and overvalue what 
he is, does incline him to difvalue what he has Gow. f Tongue. 
2. Ifcarcely know in what fenfe Dryden has ufed this word, un- 
lefs it be mifwritten for vaults. 
Tis he: 1 feel him now in ev’ry part; 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart. D: yden. 
Vaunr. 2. f. [from the verb.] Brag; boaft; vain oftentation. 
Sir John errot bent his courfe not to that point, but ra- 
ther quite contrary, in fcorn, and in vain vauzt of his own 
counfels. Spernfer. 
Him I feduc’d with other promifes and other vaunts. Milton. 
Such wuunts who can with patience read, 
Who thus defcribes his hero when he’s dead ? 
Im heat of action flain, he fcorns to fall, 
But ftill maintains the war, and fights at all. 


Spen Tr. 
Adilton. 


 -anwville. 


Vaunrt. n. f. [from avant, Fr.] The firft part. Not ufed. 
Our play . 
Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings. Shakefpeare. 


Va‘untrer. 2. f. [vanteur, Fr. from vaunt.{ Boafter; braggart ; 
man given to vain oftentation. 
Some feign 
To menage fteeds, as did this vaunter; but invain. Spenfer. 
‘Tonguc-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might ; 
In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
VaA‘'UNTFUL. adj. [vaunt and full.] Boatftful; oftentatious. 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures fmil’d, 
Young Clarion, with wauntful luftihed, 


After his guife did caft abroad to fare. Spenfer. 
VA‘'UNTINGLY. adv. [from vaunting.] Boaftfully; oftenta- 
tioufly. ‘ 
T heard thee fay, and wauntingly thou fpak’ft it, 
That thou wer’t caufe of noble Glo’fter’s death. Shake/p. 
Va’warRpD. 2. f- [van and ward.] Fore part. 
Since we have the waward of the day, 
My love fhall hear the mufick of my hounds. Shake/p. 
Marcius, 
Their hands i'th’ vaward are the Antiates 
OFf their beft truft. Shakefpeare. 


He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au- 
thority in the minds of the vulgar, by the prefent and ready 
attendance of the vayvođ. Knolles. 

U BERTY. 7z. /- [ubertus, Latin.] Abundance; fruitfulnefs. 
Usica’tTion. 2 2. f: [from wéi, Latin.) Local relation; where- 
UBI'ETY. nefs. A {cholaftick term. 

Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar philofophy ad- 
mits to be fomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, werc grofs. Glanville. 

Usi’quitary. adj. [from ubique, Latin.] Exifting every where. 
For wealth and an x#figuitary commerce, none can exceed 
her. fi.wel. 
UBI QUITARY. n., f: [from wbigue, Latin.] One that exifts 
every where. 
ow far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the fame reafon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as you will? See now, either Xavier is every where, or elfe 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. “Io conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the papifts 
ubiquitaries. Ftall. 
Usiraquity. z. f. [from ubigue, Latin.] Omniprefence ; exif- 
tence at the fame time in all places. 

Inthe one there is attributed to God death, whereof di- 
vine nature is not capable; in the other uwéiguity unto man, 
which human nature admitteth not. Hooker. 

Pem fhe hight, 

A folemn wight, 

As you fhould meet 

In any ftrect, 

In that ubiquity. B. Jobnfon: 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the zbi- 
guity of which they could thruft into a corner of their 
clofet. South. 

U’DDER. z. f- [uven, Saxon; uder, Dutch; uber, Lat.] The 
breaft or dugs of acow, orother largeanimal. 
A lionnefs, with wdders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground. 
Sithence the cow 
Produc’d an ampler ftore of milk ; the fhe-goat, 


Shake/peare. 


Wot without pain, drage’d her diftended udder. Prior. 
U’ppERED. adj. (from udder.] Furnifhed with udders. 
Marian foft could ftroke the udder’ cow. Gay. 


3 VEAL. 


VEG 


Vear. 2-f-[veel, a calf, weel.r, veller, to bring forth a calf, old 
French ; vite(lus, Latin. ] The fleth of a calf killed for the table. 
W ould’ft thou with mighty beef augment thy. meal ? 
Seck Leadenhall ; St. James's fends thee veal. Gay. 
V E’CTION. n.f- [vecin weétito, Latin.) The aét of car- 
VE'’CTIrATION. rying, or being carried. 

Enervated lords are foftly lolling in their chariots ; a fpecies 

of cvé?itction feldom ufed amongtt the antients. Arbuthnot. 
VE'CTURE. 2. f. [veétura, Latin.] Carriage. 

Three things one nation felleth unto another.; the com- 
modity as nature yieldeth it, the manufaciure, and the wed?ure 
or carriage. Bacon. 

Jo VEER. V. n. [virer, French.] To turn about. 
. If a wild uncertainty prevail, 

And turn your veering heart with ev’ry gale; 

You lofe the fruit of all your former care, 

For the fad profpeét of a juft defpair. 

Nigh rivers mouth, where wind  - 

Veers oft, as oft he fteers and fhifts her fail. 

I have no tafte of the noify praife 

Of giddy crouds, as changeable as winds 5 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 

OFf {wol’n fuccefs; but veering with its ebb. Dryden. 

A-head the mafter pilot fteers 

And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryden. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, when 
they have a fovereign that is prone to fall in with all the turns 
and veerings of the people. Addi fon. 

The wind weered about to north-wett. Derbam. 


Jo VEER. vV. a. 
x. To let out- 

As it is a great point of art, 
to enlarge and veer out all fail; 
it, is of no lefs praife when the argument doth afk it. 

2. To turn; to change. 
I fee the haven nigh at hand, 

To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; 

Veer the main-fheet, and bear up with the land. Spenfer. 

Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or renter: Brown. 

VEGETABYLITY. n. f. Ffrom vegetable. )] egetable nature 5 
the quality of growth without fenfation. e 

The coagulating fpirits of falts, and lapidifical juice of the 
fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vegetability, 
and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance. Browne. 

VE’GETABLE. 2. £ [vegetabilis,, f{chool Lat. vegetabile, Fr.] 
Any thing that has growth without fenfation, as plants. 
egetables are organized bodies confifting of various parts, 
containing veffels furnifhed with different juices 5 and taking in 
their nourifhment from without, ufually by means of a root, 
by which they are fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 


Ro/common: 


AMidilton. 


when our matter requires it, 
fo to take it in and contract 


B.Fobrf. 


as in the generality of plants; fometimes by means of pores 
diftribute over the whole furface, as in fub-marine 
plants. , Fill. 
Let brutes and vezetab?es that cannot think, 
So far as drought and nature urges, drink. Waller. 
In vegetables it is the fhape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on. ocke. 
Other animated fubftances are called vegetables, which 


have within themfelves the principle of another fort of life 
and gr. wth, and- of various productions of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, trces. ‘Fates. 
Ve/GETABLE. adj. [vegetabi.is, Latin. ] 
3. Belonging to a plant. 
_ The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, , 
To creeping mofs. “Prior. 
Both mechanifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extract all the variety of vegetable juices; or from 
fuch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Anı buthnot. 
The well fhower’d carth 


Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Lhomfon. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 
A midit them ftood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit f 
Milton. 


Of vegetable gold. 
- That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the ftanding fund, 


out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. Woodward. 
To VE'GETATE. V. n. [vegeto, Latin. ] ‘To grow as plants ; to 

fhoct out; to grow without fenfation. ; 
Rain-water may be endued with fome wegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or olcofc particles. Ray. 
As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil, 


they would foon vegetate, and fend forth a new fet of 

trees. Woodward. 
See dying vegetables life fuftain ; 

See life diflolving vegetate again. Pope. 


Vecetra’tion. n. [. [from vegeto, Latin. J 
1. The power of producing the growth of plants. 
The exterior furface confifted of a terreftrial matter proper 


N? CLII. 


VEH 


for tue nourifhment of plants, being little entangled with 


mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. /Po0dward. 
The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, fers the teaming power 
At large. Themen. 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And vegetation paints the plain. ANINYMIUS « 


2. The power of growth without fenfation. 

Plants, though. beneath the excellency of creatures endued 
with fenfe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation and 
of fertility. FTooker. 

Thefe pulfations I attribute to a plaflick nature, or vital 
principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alfo be. Ray. 

VE’GETATIVE. adj. (vegetatif, Fr. from vegetate.) 
1. Having the quality of growing without life. 

Creatures vegetative and growing, have their feeds in them- 

felves. Raleigh. 
2. Having the power to produce growth in plants. 
Homer makes deities of the wegetative facultics, and vir- 
tues of the field. Bro:me. 
Ve’GETATIVENESS. n.f. [from wegetative.] The quality of 
producing growth. 
Vece’re. ad. [wigetus, Latin.] Vigorous; active; fpritely. 

The foul was w-gete, quick and Nively ; full of the youth- 
fulnefs and fpritelinefs of youth. South. 

The faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble than in 
youth. Failis. 

VI'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto, Lat.] Vegetable; having the 
nature of plants. 
Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 


For hindering ftalke of hir vegetive life. Tuffer. 
Ve'’cETIVE. n. /. [from the adjective.] A vegetable. 
Hence wezetives receive their fragrant birth, 
And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. Sandys. 
‘The tree ftill panted in th’ unfinifh’d part, 
Not wholly vegetive ; and heav’d her heart. Dryden. 
A dh a oer ee = ? n. f- (vehementia, Lat.] 
1. -Violence ; force. 
: Univerfal hubbub wild, 
OFf ftunning founds and voices all confus’d, 
Affaults his ear with loudeft vehemence. Afi lten. 


2. Ardour; mental violence ;- terrour. 
Think ye are men; deem it not impoffible for you to err = 
fift ee y ye own hearts, whether it be force of realon, 
or vebhemency of affection, which hath bred, and ftill doth feed 


thefe opinions in you. Hooker. 
The beít perfuafions 
Fail not to ufe; and with what vebemency 
Th’ occafion fhall infiruct you. Shake/fpeare. 


Would it apply well to the wetemen-e of your affection, 
that I fhould win what you would enjoy ? Shake/peare. 

‘The extremity of the condition produced fome earneftnefs 
and webcmency of expreffion more than ordinary. Clarendin. 

‘This pure caufe would kindle my rap’d {pirits 

To fuch a flame of facred vehemence, 

‘That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 

He hurries on his aétion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compafs than two months. This wehemence of his 


is moft fuitable to-my temper- Dryden. 
Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and paffion in them, 
I hear him with a fecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his wehemen-e of temper. Addijon. 


VE’,HEMEN l^. adj. [vebement, Fr. vehemens, Lat.] 
t. Violent; forcible. 
A ftrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 
Gold will endure a yehement fire for a long time, without 
any change. Grew, 
2. Ardent ; eager ; fervent. 
By their webement inftigation, 
In this juft fuit come I ca move your grace. Shake/peare. 
nd 
In all things elfe delight indeed ; but fuch, 
As us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement defire. 
VEHEMENTLY. adv. [from vehement. ] 
x. Forcibly. 


2. Pathetically ; urgently. 
The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehemently, 


and forbids malice and hatred more itriétly than any religion 
did before. Tilot{on. 
V E'HICLE. n. f: (vehiculum, Latin. ] 
r. That in which any thing is carried, 
Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicies of flame, 
to terrify and furprize. Addifon. 
2. That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. p 
hat the meat defcends by one paflage ; 
moiftening wrhicle by another, is a popular tenet. 
3. That by means of whe any thing is conveyed. 
29 -4 


Aliltorn. 


the drink, or 
Brown. 


The 


V EI 


iety of a diverting word, ferves as a vebicle to con- 


The 
L Eftrange. 


vey the force and meaning of a thing. 
Jo V eIL. v. n. [velo, Lat. See Vair.] 
x. To cover with a veil, or any thing. which conceals the 
face. 
Her face was wild; yet to my fancied fight, 
Love, fweetnefs, goodnefs in her perfon fhin’d. Ailton. 
It became the Jewifh fafhion when they went to pray, to 
weil their heads and faces. Bole. 
2. To cover; to inveft. 
I defcry, 
From yonder blazing cloud that weils the hill, 


One of the heav’nly hoft. AGiltcn. 

3. Tohide; to conceal. 
Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 

As half to fhew, half veil the deep intent. Pope. 
Veixr. n. f: [welum, Latin-] 
r. A cover to conceal the face. 

To feed his fiery luftful eye, 
He fnatch’d the veil that hung her face before. Spenfer. 


The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 
With gored hand, and weil fo rudely torn, 


Like terror did among the immortals breed. Waller. 
The famous painter cou’d allow no place 
For private forrow in a prince’s face : 
Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 
Waller. 


He caft a veil upon fuppofed grief. 

As veils traniparent cover, but not hide, 

Such metaphors appear when right apply’d- 

When through the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, : 

Truth with fuch obvious meanings will difpenfe. Granville. 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her vail, and frees from fenfe of fhame. 
2. A cover; a difguife- 

I will pluck the borrow’d wei? of modefty from the fo feem- 
ing Mrs. Page; divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and wilful 
Acteon. _ Shakejpeare. 

Knock on my heart; for thou haft fkill to find 

Tf it found folid, or be All’d with wind 5 

And thro’ the veilof words thou view’ ft the naked mind. Dry. 

The ill-natured man expofes thofe failings in human nature, 
which the other would caft a weil over. Addifon. 

VEIN. z. / [veine, Fr. vena, Latin.) 

The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting 
their channels as they approach it, till at laft they all form 
three large veins; the cava def/cendens, which brings the blood 
back from all the parts above the heart; the cava a/cendens, 
which brings the blood from all the parts below the heart; 
and the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. “he 
coats of the veins are the fame with thofe of the arteries, 
only the mufcular coat is as thin in all the veins, as it is in 
the capillary arteries ; the preflure of the blood againft the 
fides of the veins being lefs than that Spe Se the fides of 
the arteries. In the veins there is no pulfe, ufe the blood 
is thrown into them with a continued ftream, and becaufe it 
moxes from a narrow channel to a wider., “The capillary 
veins unite with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 
all the veins perpendicular tg the horizon, excepting thofe of 
the uterus and of the porta, are fmall membranes or valves 5 
like fo many half thimbles ftuck to the fide of the veins, 
with their mouths towards the heart. In the motion of the 
blood towards the heart, they are prefled clofe to the fide of 
the veins; but if blood fhould fall back, it muft fill the 
valves; and they being diftended, ftop up the channel, fo 
that no blood can repafs them. Duincy. 

When J did firft impart my love to yous 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 

Ran in my veins; I was a v aiaiai 

Horror chi 


Pofe. 


Shake/peare. 


Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. Milton. 
2. Hollow; cavity. . 
Found where ¢afual] fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the weins of earth. Milton. 


Let the. glafa of the prifms be free from weins, and their 
fides, be accurately plane, and well polifhed, without thofe 
numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife from fand- 
holes. Nervion. 

3- Courfe of metal in the mine, 
There is a vein for the filver. Job xxviii. Ir. 
Part hidden weins digg’d up, nor hath this carth 

Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. , Adiiton. 

It is in men as in foils, where fometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. Swift. 

4- Tendency or turn,of the mind or genius. 

i We ought to attempt ho more than what is in the com- 
pafs of our genius, and according to our veir. Dryden. 

5 Favourable moment; time when any inclination is predo- 
minant. . 

Artizans have not only their growths and perfections, but 
like wife their veins and times. F¥ etion. 


VEL 
6. Humour; temper. 


I put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis’d me. 
—I am not in the giving vein to-day. 
Certainly he that hath a fatirical wen, as 
others afraid of his wit, fo he had need 


Shake/peare. 
he maketh 
to be afraid of 


others. Bacon. 
They among themfelves in pleafant veiz 

Stood fcoffing. Ailton. 

Speak’ft thou in earneft or in jefting vein ? Dryden. 

The currier ftruck the ufurer upon the right vein. L’E/fra. 


7. Continued difpofition. 

The vein I have had of running into {fpeculations of this 
kind, upon a greater fcene of trade, have coft me this pre- 
fent fervice. Temple. 

8. Current; continued produéction. 
He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. 
g. Strain; quality. 
Now fomewhat fing, whofe endlefs fouvenance 

Among the fhepherds may aye remain ; 

Whether thee lift, thy loved lafs advance, 

Or honour Pan with higher hymns of praife. 

ro. Streak; variegation, as the veins of the marble. 
Aao ¢ adj. [veineux, Fr. from vein. j 

r. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine 
boxes and combs, and many of them are very finely 
veined. ortimer. 

Effulgent, hence the weimy marble fhines. Thomfon. 
VELLE'ITY. a. f [welleité, Fr. welleitas, from velle, Latin. ] 

Pelleity is the {chool-term ufed to fignify the loweft degree 
of defire. Locke. 

The wifhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it 5 
but it is that which is called by the fchools an imperfect vel- 
feity, and imports no more than an idle, un-operative com- 
placency in, and defire of the end, without any confidera- 
tion of the means. South. 

Jo VE‘LLICATE. v. a. [ velco, Latin.] To twitch; to 
pluck ; to ac& by ftimulation. 

Thofe fmells are all ftrong, and‘do pull and wellicate the 
fenfe. Bacon. 

Convulfions arifing from fomething wellicating a nerve in 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 


its extremity, are. not very dangerous. Arbuthnot. 
VELLICA'TION. n. f: [weltcatio, Lat.] T witching ; ftimulation. 
All .purgers have a kind of peisonts ; and vellication, be- 

è acon. 


fides the griping, which cometh of win 
‘There muft _ a particular motion and vwellication impreft 
upon the nerves, elfe the fenfation of heat will not be 
produced. — Watts. 
VELLUM. z. fa [velin, Fr. velamen, Latin; rather wvitulinum, 
low Latin.] The fkin of a calf dreffed for the writer. 
The fkull was very thin, yielding to the leaft preffure of 
my finger, as a piece of wellum. A WW ifeman. 
VeLo'cITY. 2. f- [velocité, Fr. velocitas, Latin.] Speed; fwift- 
nefs; quick motion. i 
Had the weloctties of the feveral planets been greater or 
lefs than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun ; 
or had their diftances fiom the fun, or the quantity of the 
fun’s matter, and confequently his attractive power, been 
greater or lefs than they are now, with the fame welocttees < 
they would not have revolved in concentric circles, but 
moved in hyperbola’s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes very ec- 
centric. Bentley. 
VELVET. a. f. [v-lute, Ital. villus, Latin; velours, Fr.] Silk 
with a fhort fur or pile upon it. 
Clad in white we/wvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
The different ranging the fuperficial parts. of bodics, as of 
velvet, watered filk, we think probakly is nothing but the 
different refraction of their infenfible parts. Locke. 
VELVET. ad. i 
1. Made of velvet. 
This was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diíh. 
a. Soft; delicate. 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unfeen, ’gan paflage find. Shake/peare. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. ‘Then being alone 
Left and abandon’d of his welvet friends ; 
*Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. , 
To VE/LVBT. v. a. To paint velvet. 
Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
paleft green that is, but good to velvet upon black in any 
drapery. Peacham. 
VELURE. n. f: [welours, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 
His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a woman's 


crupper of velure, picced with packthread. Shakefpeare. 
VE/‘NAL., 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
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VENAL. adj. [venah Fr. venalis, Latin.) 


x. Mercenary ; proftitute. 
This EA e be thine, my friend, nor thou refufe 


This, from no venal or ungrateful mufe. Pope. 
2. [from vein. ] Contained in the veins. A technical word. 
It is unreafonable to affirm, that the cool venal blood 
fhould be heated fo high in the interval of two pulfes. Ray. 
VENA'LITY. 2. [> [venalité, Fr. from venal.] Mercenarinefs ; 
proftitution. 
Vena’Tick. adj. (venaticus, Latin.] Ufed in hunting. 
VENA‘TION. n. f. [venatio, Latin.] The act or practice of 
hunting. 

The manner of their venation we {hall find to be other- 
ways than by fawing away of trees. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Jo VEND. v. a. [vendre, Fr. vendo, Lat.] To fell; to offer 
to fale. 

He had a great parcel or glaffes packed up, which not hav- 
ing the occafion he expected to vend, and make ufe of, lay 
by him. Boyle. 

VENDE'E. n. /. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is fold. 

If a vicar fows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, and the 
wendee cuts it, he muft pay the tithes to the parfon. Ayliffe. 

VENDER. n. f. [wendeur, Fr. from wvend.] A feller. 

Where the confumption of commodity is, the wenders feat 
themfelves. Graunt. 

Thofe make the moft noife who have the leaft to fell, which 
is very obfecvable in the venders of card- matches. Addifon. 

VENDIBLE. adj. [vendibilis, Latin.] Saleable; marketable. 

Silence only is commendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. Shake/p. 

This fo profitable and wendié/e a merchandize, rifeth not 
to a proportionable enhancement with other lefs beneficial 
commodities. Carew. 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 
quantity of fuch a metal as may be vendib/e under fuch a de- 
terminate name, has neither the defign nor {kill to make nice 
feparations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 

VeE/NDIBLENESS. 7. /. [from vendible. ] The ftate of being faleable. 

VENDITA TION. n. f: [venditatio, from vendito, Latin.] Boaft- 
ful difplay- 

Some, by a cunning proteftation againft all reading, and 
wenditation of their own naturals, think to divert the fagacity 
of their readers from themfelves, and cool the fcent of their 
own fox-like thefts; when they are fo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together ufurped from one author. B. Jobnfon. 

VENDI rion. 2. f. [vendition, Fr. venditio, Latin.] Sale; the 
act of felling- 

‘To VENEER. V. a. [among eabinet-makers.] “To make a kind 
of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby feveral thin flices of 
fine woods of different forts are faftened or glued on a ground 
of fome common wood. Bailey. 

EVE NEFICE. 2. /. [veneficium, Latin.] The pratice of poifoning. 

VENEFI'CIAL. adj. [from venefictum, Latin.] Ating by poifon 5 
bewitching. 

The magical virtues of miffelto, and conceived efficacy 
unto weneficial intentions, feemeth a Pagan relique derived 
from the antient Druides. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

VENEFIciousLyY. adu. [from veneficium, Latin.] By poifon or 
witchcraft. : 

Left witches fhould draw or prick their names therein, 
and veneficioufly mifchief their perfons, they broke the fhell. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

Ve’NEMous. adj. [from wenin, Fr.] Poifonous. Commonly, 
though not better, wenormous. 

The barbarians faw the wenemous beaft hang on his 
hand. AEs xxviii. 4- 

To VENENATE. v. a. [v:neno, Latin.] To poifon; to in- 
fe&t with poifon. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fo energic, as to 
wenenate the entire mafs of blood in an inftant. fdarvey. 

By giving this th fevers after calcination, whereby the ve- 
menate parts are carried off. Woodward on Foffils. 

VENENA TION. n. f. (from venerate.] Poifon; venom. 

This wenenation {hoots from the eye ; and this way a bafi- 
lifk may impoifon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

VENENE. adj. (veneneux, Fr. from venenum, Laun.) Poi- 

VENENO’SE. fonous ; venemous. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate ve- 
mene bodies, or to attract or evacate them hence. Ftarvcy. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he com- 
prehends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, de- 
monftrates that all fuch tumours, where any infects are 
found, are raifed up by fome wenenofe liquor, which, toge- 
ther with their eggs, fuch infeéts fhed upon the leaves. Kay. 

VENERABLE. adj. {venerable, Fr. vencrabilis, Latin.] To 
be regarded with awe; to betreated with reverence. 

As by the miniftry of faints, it pleafed God there to fhew 
fome rare effeét of his power; or in regard of death, which 
thofe faints have fuffered for the tcftimony of Jefus-"Chrift, 
did thereby make the places where they died wenerable. Hooker. 

To make the paflage eafy, fafe, and plain, 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax. 
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Ye lamps of heav’n! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou v:nerable iky! 
InviolabJe pow’rs, ador’d with dread, 
Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden. 
VeE’NERABLY. adu. [from venrras/e.] Ina manner that excites 
reverence. 
The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial feat, 
An awful pile! flands venerab’y great. 
‘Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addi (on. 
To VENERATE. V. a. [venerer, Fr. vexercr, Latin.] To reve- 
rence; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe. 
When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perfon’s fake : 
The fhrine is tbat which thou doft wmnerate, 


And not the beaft that bears it on its back. FIerbert. 
The lords and ladies hére approaching paid 

‘Their homage, with a low obeifance madc; 

And feem’d to venerate the facred fhade. Dr; dvs. 


A good clergyman muft love and vencrate the gofpel that 

he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. Clarifja. 

VENERA TION. n.f: (veneration, Fr. veneratio, Lat.] Reverend 
regard ; awful refpect. 

Theology is the comprehenfion of all other knowledge, 

dire&ted to its true end, #. e. the honour and weneraticn of 


the creator, and the happinefs of mankind. Locke. 
Wee find a fecret awe and wenerati.n for one who moves 
above us ina regular and iMuftrieus courfe of virtue. Addifon. 


VENERA’TOR. n. /. [from venerate.] Reverencer. 

If the ftate of things, as they now appear, involve a re- 
pugnancy to an cternal exiftence, the arguments muft be 
conclufive to thofe great prieits and veneraters of nature. Fiale. 

VENE’REAL, adj. [venerexs, Latin.] 
1. Relating to love. 
Thefe are no venereal figns ; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shake/peare. 
Then fwol’n with pride, into the fnare I fell, 
Of fair fallacious looks, wenercail trains, 
Soften’d with pleafure and voluptuous life. 
They are averfe to venereal pleafure. 
2. Confifting of copper, called venus by chemifts. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophitticated foever, rub- 
bed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its 
latent colour. Boyle. 

VENE’REOUS. adj. [from venery.] Libidinous ; luitful. 
The maleis leffer than the female, and very venereous. Derh. 
VENERY. n. f. [wenerie, from vener, Fr.] 
IX. The fport of hunting. 
To the woods fie goes to ferve her turn, 

And feek her fpoufe, that from her {till does aye 

And follows other game and wenery. airy Queen: 

Deferibing beafts of wenery and fifhes, he hath {paringly in- 
ferted the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown. 

The Norman demolifhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreft, to make it fitter for his pleafure and we- 
very. Fiowel. 

2. [From Venus.] The pleafures of the bed. 

Contentment, without the pleafures of lawful wenery, is 

continence; of unlawful, chaftity. rew. 
VE NEY. z. f. A bout; a turn. 

I bruis’d my fhin with playing at fword and dagger, three 

weneys for a difh of ftewed prunes. Shakefpeare. 
VeENESE’cTION. n. f. [wena and /eétio, Latin.] Blood-letting ; 
the act of opening a vein; phlebotomy. 

If the inflammation be fudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or a clyfter and wenc/ecPion, have recourfe to ano- 
dynes. Wifeman. 

To VENGE. v. a. [venger, French.] To avenge; to punifh. 
You are above, 

You juftices, that thefe our nether crimes, 

So fpeedily can venge. Shake/peare. 
VE'NGEABLE. adj. [from venge.) Revengful; malicious. 

A thrillant dart he threw, 

Headed with ire, and wengeable defpite. Spenfer. 
VENGEANCE. 2z./. [vengeance, French.] 
xr. Punifhment; penal retribution ; avengement. 

The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 
geance is due,- was not without good effect as touching their 


Adilton. 
Add fon. 


lives, who feared the wilful violation of oaths, Tooker. 

All the ftored wengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top ! Shake/peare. 
The fouls of all that I had murder’d 

Came to my tent, and every one did threat 

To morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. Sheke/p. 

Let me fee thy vengeance on them, er. xi. 20. 

Refolutions of future reforming do not always {fatisfy 


nor prevent thy vengeance for former mifcar- 


ce dl en, K. Chari.s 


riages. 
i E and Latona’s fon his wrath exprefs’d, 
In vengeance of his violated prieft. Dryden. 
The chorus interceded with heaven for the innocent, and 
implored its vengeance on the criminal. Addifon. 


2. It 
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2. It is ufed in familiar language. To do with a vengeance, is to 
do with vehemence; what a vengeance, emphatically what? 
Till the day appear, of refpiration to the juft, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Afilion. 
When the fame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh. 
Afmodeus the fifhy fume 
Drove, though enamour’d, from the {poufe 
Of Tobit’s fon, and with a vengeance fent 


From Medea poft to Egypt, there faft bound. Ailton. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? Ffudibras. 


Ve'’nNGEFUL. adj. [from vengeance and full.] Vindictive; re- 
vengeful; retributive. 


Doubt not but God 


Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton. 
Diffembling for her fake his rifing cares, 
And with wife filence pond’ring vengeful wars. Prior. 
i bates pi rites adj. [weniel, Fr. from venia, Latin.] 
x. Pardonable; fufceptive of pardon; excufable. 
If they do nothing "tis a venial flip. Shake/peare. 


More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelfus, who died himfelf at forty-feven, gloried that he 


could make other men immortal. Brown. 
What horror will invade the mind, 
When the ftri&t judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find? Rofcomzon. 


While good men are employed in extirpating mortal fins, 
I fhould rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranf- 


reffions. Addifon. 
2. Permitted; allowed. 
No more of talk where God, or angel-gueft, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaft; permitting bim the while 
Venial difcourfe unblamed. Milton. 


VeE‘NIALNESS. n. /. [from venial.] State of being excufable. 
VENISON. n. f. [venaifon, French.] Game; beaft of chafe; 
the flefh of deer. 
Shall we kill us wenifon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Shou’d have their round haunches gor’d. Shake/peare. 
We have a hot wenifon pafty to dinner. Sbhakefp. 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 


park, though there be vert and wem/on within this land. 
Davies. 
He for the feaft prepar’d, 
In equal portions with the ven"fen fhar’d. Dryden. 
VENOM. n. f- [wvenin, French.] Poifon. 
Your eyes, which hitherto had borne in them 
The fatal balls cf murthering bafilifks : 
The venom of fuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. Shakefprare. 


Beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shak. 
Like fome tall tree, the monfter of the wood, 
©’erfhading all that under him would grow, 
He fheds his verom on the plants below. 
Jo Venom. v. a. To infe& with venom. 
Venomous. adj. [from venom. ] 
x. Poifonous. 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thy eyes. s 
2. Malignant ; mifchievous. : 
A pofterity not unlike their majority of mifchievous pro- 
enitors ; a venomcus and deftructive progeny. Brown. 
This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a vencmous writer 5 
one carelefs of truth or falfhood Addijon. 
Ve’NomMousty. adv. [from vencmous.] Poifonoufly; mifchiec- 
voufly ; malignantly. 
= ji Eis unkindnefs, 
That ftripp’d her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties. Thefe things fting him 
So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 


Drydan. 


Shakefpeare. 


From his Cordelia. Shake/peare. 
His praife of foes is vencmou/ly nice 5 
So touch’d, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 


Ve’NomMousNEss. 7. f. [from wvenomous.] Poifonoufnefs; ma- 
lignity. 

VENT. n.f- [ fente, French.] 

1. A fmall aperture; a hole; a fpiracle; 
thing is let out. 


pafflage at which any 


On her breaft 
‘There is a vent of blood, and fomething blown ; 


"The like is on her arm Shake/peare. 
They at once their rceds 

Put forth, and toa narrow vent apply’d 

With niceft touch. Milton. 


Have near the bung-hole a little vent-hole ftopped with a 
fpilc. MMortimnier. 
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Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with earth- 
quakes, that have not one of thefe fiery vents, difgorgin 
that fire, whereby it gains an exit. FP codwurd. 

‘To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening a wv. nt; 


or if you take out the vent, ftay not to put it in. Swift. 
Full o’er their heads the {welling bag he rent, 
And all the furies iffued at the went. Pope. 


2. Paffage out of fecrecy to publick notice. 
It failed by late fetting out, and fome contrariety of wea- 
ther, whereby the particular defign took went beforehand. 
FT ation. 
3- The act of opening. 
The farmer’s cades mature, 

Now call for vent; his lands exhauft, permit 

T?’ indulge a-while. 
4. Emiffion; pafiage. 

The fmother'd fondnefs burns within him ; 

When moft it fwells and labours for a went, 

The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame, 

Drive the big paffion back into his heart. 

5. Difcharge; means of difcharge. 
Had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 

Without the vent of words. 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, 
went can be had. 

6. [wente, Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the went for Englith 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 

si this war there is no ùv.zt for any commodity but of 
wool. Temple. 

He drew off a thoufand copies of a treatife, which not 
one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly exceed the went 
of that number. Pope. 

Zo VENT. v. a. [venter, French, fiom the noun; /ventare, 
Italian. ] 
xr. To let out ata fmall aperture. 
2. To let out; to give way to. 
Hunger broke ftone walls; that the gods fent not 

Corn for the rich men only: with thefe fhreds 

They vented their complainings. Shake/p. 

When men are young, and have little elfe to do, they 
might went the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlefs difcontent, 

The queen of heav’n did thus her fury vent. 

3- To utter; to report. ; 

Had it been vented and impofed in fome of the moft learned 
ages, it might then, with fome pretence of reafon, have 
been faid to be the invention of fome crafty ftatefman. Stephens. 

4. To emit; to pour out. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can went clamour from my throat, 
I'll tell thee thou doft evil. 
5. To publith. 

Their fe&tators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the ftolen treafures of divine letters, altered by profane 
additions, and difguifed by poetical converfions. Raleigh. 

6. To fell; tocarry to fale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other lefs beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not wenting and venturing the fame. 

Carew. 

Therefore did thofe nations went fuch fpice, fweet gums 

and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 
To VENT. v. n. To fnuff As he venteth into the air. Spenfer. 
VE'NTAIL. 2. f [from vantai/, Fr.] That part of the helmet 


Phil ps. 


Addifon. 


Aiton. 


where a 
Mortimer. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


made to lift up. Spenfer. 
VENTANNA. n. J. [Spanifh.} A window. 
What after pafs’d 
Was far from the weatanna, where I fate; 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 
VENTER. n. f- (Latin.] ° 


1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, breaft and 
abdomen, which are called by anatomifts the three venters. 
2. Womb; mother. 

A has ifue B a fon, and C a daughter, by one wenter; 
and Da fon by another wenter. If B purchafes in fee, and 
dies without iffue. it {hall defcend to the fifter, and not to the 
brother of the half blood. Ha.e. 

VE'NTIDUCT, a. f. [ventus and dulus, Latin.] A paflage for 
the wind. 

Having been informed of divers ventidud?s, I wifh I had 
had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take notice of 
thefe organs. Borie. 

To VENTILATE. v.a. [went-Jo, Latin ] 
1. To fan with wind. 

In clofe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn’d up, and 
obftrucied from being ventilated by the winds. arvey. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting down 
tubes, and finking new fhafts, give free paflage to the air, 
which ventilates and cools the mines, Wecdwurd. 

2. To winnow, to fan. 


3- To examine; to difculs, 
Nor 


Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial procefs in 
right'of that party fo far perempted, but that the fame ma 
be begun again, and ventilated de novo. Alife. 

VENTILATION. a. f- [ventilatio, Lat. from ventilate.] 
1. The aét of fanning; the ftate of being fanned. 

The foul, wern with too frequent culture, muft lie fallow; 
till it has recruited its exhaufted falts, and again enriched it- 
felf by the tenti/ations of the uir.’ Addifon. 

2. Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. 

To his fecretary Doé&tor Mafon, whom he let lie in a pal- 
let near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
break out into bitter eruptions. FF otton. 

3. Refrigeration. 
. Procure the blood a free courfe, wentilation and tranfpira-— 
tion by fuitable and ecphractic purges. Fiarvey. 
VENTILATOR. n. f [from wentilate.] An inftrument contrived 
by Dr. Hale to fupply clofe places with frefh air. 
VENTRICLE. 7. f. (wentricule, Fr. ventriculus, Latin.] 
x. The ftomach. 
Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
my vent: icle digcfts what is in it. Flale. 
2. Any fmall cavity in an animal body, particularly thofe of 
the heart. 
Know’ft thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go ? Donne. 
‘The heart being a mufcular part, the fides are compofed 
of two orders of fibres running fpirally from bafe to top, 
contrarily one to the other; and fo being drawn or con- 
tracted, conftringe the wentricies, and ftrongly force out the 
blood. Ray. 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation 
through the lungs, being brought tack into the left wentricle 
of the heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 
through the whole arterial fyf&tem. Arbuthnot. 
VENTRILOQUIST:` 2. f [ventrilogue, Fr. venter and loguor, Lat.] 
One who ipe2ks in iuch a manner as that the found feems 
to iffue from his belly. 
VENTURE. n. f. [evanture, Fr.) 
x» A hazard; an undertaking of chance and danger. 
When he reads 
Thy perfonal venture in the rebel’s fight, 
His wonders and his praifes do contend 
WV hich fhould be thine or his. Shake/p. 
For a . an to doubt whether there be any hell, and there- 
upon to live fo as if abfolutely there were none; but when 
he dies to find himfelf confuted in the flames, this muft be 
the height of woe and difappointment, and a bitter conviction 


ef an irrational venture, and abfurd choice. South. 
i, in this venture, double gains purfue, 
And laid out all my ftock to purchafe you. Dryden. 


W hen infinite happinefs is put in one {cale, againft infinite 
mifery in the other; if the worft that comes to the pious 
man, if he miftakes, be the beft that the wicked can attain 
to, if he be in thé right, who can, without madnefs, run 
the venture ? Locke. 

2. Chance; hap. 

The king refolved with_all fpeed to affail the rebels, and 

yet with that providence and turety, as fhould leave little to 


wenture or fortune. Bacon. 
3. The thing put to hazard; a ftake. 
y ventures are not in one bottom trufted, 
Nor to one place. | Shake/p. 
On fuch a full fea are we now a-float: 
And we muft take the current when it ferves, 
Or lofe our ventures. Shake/p. 
Thrice happy you, that look as from the fhore, 
And have no venture in the wreck to fee. Daniel. 


4. Ata VENTURE. At hazard; without much confideration ; 
without any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 

You have made*but an cftimate of thofe lands at a venture, 

fo as it fhould be hard to build any certainty of charge 


upon it. Spenjfer. 
A bargain a? a venture madc, ; 
Between two partners in a trade. Ftudibras. 


A covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire 


fhould be granted at a venture. L’ Eftrange. 
Here was no fcampering away at a venture, without fear 
or wit. L’Eftrange. 


If Ahab be defigned for death, though a foldier in the 
enemy’s army draws a bow at a venture, yet the furc, un- 
erring direétions of providence fhall carry itina dire&t courte 
to his heart. . South. 

Jo Ve'nTURE. V. 2. [from the noun. ] 
x. To dare. l 

A man were better rife in his fuit; for he that would have 
wentered at farft to have loft the fuitor, will not in the con- 
clufion lofe both the fuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 

Origen mentioning their being caft out of Jerufalem, ven- 
tures to aflure them that they would never be re-eftablifhed, 

fince they had committed that horrid crime againft the Saviour 
ot ee world. Addijon. 
CLII 


VER 
2. To run a hazard. 


Wor is indeed that man lefS mad than thefe,s 
Who freights a fhip to venture on the feas, 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden, 
I am fo overjoy’d, I can fearce believe L am at liberty; 
like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain again{ft her 
cage, dare hardly venture out; though fhe fee it open. Dryden. 
3- To VE'NTURE at. pea engage in; or make attempts 
To VENTURE cn or npon. without any fecurity of fuccefs« 
upon mere hope. j 
That flander is found a ‘truth now; and held for certain, 
‘The king will venture az it. Shakefp. 
It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is too con- 
jectural to wenture upon, if one could difcerm what corn, 
herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty and ficarcity, by fome 
figns in the beginning of the year. Bacon. 
I never yet the tragic ítrain eflay’d, 
Deterr’d by that inimitable maid: 
And when I venture at the comic ftile, 
Thy {fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. Waller. 
‘Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftone, yet they but timoroufly ventured om fuch terms as 
aurietas and faxtetas. Locke. 
Turco-Papifmus I. would defire him to read, before he 
Ventures at capping of characters. Atte: bury. 
To Ve’NTURE. wv. a. 
I. To expofe to hazard. 
In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 
I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame flight ; 
By vent’ring both, I oft found both. 
2. To put or fend on a venture. 
The fifth ventared for France, 


Shake/p. 
they pack in ftaunch hogf- 


heads, fo as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 
VE'NTURER. se & [from wenture.] He who ventures. 
Ve'ntTurRous. ad. [from wventure.] Daring, bold, fearlefs; 


war's 4 to run hazards. 
harles was ided by men, who would make it their 
mafter—piece of favour to give venturous counfels, which no 


great or wife man would. Bacon. 
He paus’d not, but with went’rous arm 
He pluck’d, he tafted. Ailton} 


The went’rovs humour of our mariners cofts this ifland 
many brave lives every year. Temples 
Savage pirates feek through feas unknown, 
T he lives of others, vent’ rous of their own. Pope. 
REED ROUSLY. adv. [from venturous.] Daringly 3 fearlefsly s 
Slaw was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a fmaller number than thofe were within the fort; ven- 
turoufly indeed ; but hafte was made to attack them before 
the rebels Came in to them. Bacons 
Ve’ntTuRousNEss. 2. f. [from venturous.] Boldnefs ; willing- 
nefs to hazard. 
Her coming into a place where the walls and ciclings were 
whited over, much offended her fight, and made her repent 
her wernt’soufne/s. Boyle. 
Venus’ Safir. 
Venus’ comb. 
Ve’Nnus’ hair. 
Ve'nus’ looking-giafs. 
Ve'NUs’ mavel-wort. 
Vera/‘city. a. f: (verax, Latin.] 
1. Moral truth; honefty of report. ; 
2. Phyfical truth; confiftency of report with fact. Lefs proper. 
When they fubmitted to the moft ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retraét their teftimony, there was no reafon 
to doubt the veracity of thofe fa&ts which they related. 4ddifon. 
Vera'crous. adj. [verax, a Obfervant of truth. 
Vers. x. f. [werte, Fr. verbum, Lats] A part of fpeech figni- 
fying exiftence, or fome modification thereof, as action, paf-> 


n. f. Plants. 


ion. And withal fome difpofitian or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke. 

Men ufually talk of a noup and a werd. Shake/p. 


Ve’RBAL. adj. (verbal, Fr. verbalis, Latin. ] 
I1- Spoken, not written. 
2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 
Made the no verbal queft? 
Yes; once or twice fhe heav’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. State/p. 
3. Confifting in mere words. 
If young African for fame, 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes’ unprais’d, the man at leaft; 
And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. 
Being at firft out of the way to fcience, 
of their inquiries they muft lofe themfelves, and the truth, 
ina Sanki labyrinth. Glanvile- 
lt was fuch a denial or confcffon of him as would appear 








Afiiton. 
in the progrefs 


in preaching : but this is managed in words and weréal pro- 
fefiion. Sruth. 
29 D 4. Ver- 


V EKER 


full of words. Out of ufe. 
I am forry 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 


4s Verbofe ; 


By being fo verbal. Shake/p- 
g. Minutely exact in words. 
6. Literal; having word anfwering to word. 
WNegle& the rules each verbal critick lays, 
For not to know fome trifles is a praife. Pope. 


NV hofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mif- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Denham. 

The verlal copier is incumber’d with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf from all. Dryden. 

7. (verbal, Fr.] In grammar. A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a verb. 
VERBA'LITY. n.f. [from verbal.] Mere bare words. 

Sometimes he will feem to be charmed with words of 
holy fcripture, and to fly from the letter and dead verbality, 
who muft only ftart at the life and animated materials 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

VE'RBALLY. adv. [from verbal.] 
1. In words; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift hcre pro- 
hibited, was by words and oral expreflions verlally to 
deny it. South. 

2. Word for word- 


"Tis almoft impoffible to tranflate verbaliy, and well, at 


the fame time. D: yden. 
VERBATIM. adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 
Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 
‘That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearfe the method of my pen. Shake/p- 
See the tranfcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. 
Paris. Fale. 
To VE'RBERATE. V. a. [verbero, Lat.] To beat; to f{trike. 


VEREERA’TION. 7. f. [verberation, Fr. from verberate.| Blows 5 


beating. 
Riding or walking againft great winds is a great exercife, 
the effeéts of which are rednefs and inflammation 5 all the 
Arbuthnot. 


effects of a foft prefs or verberaticn. 
VERBO'SE,. ad. Lerten, Lat.] Exuberantin words; pro- 
lix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. 
Let envy 
IlJ-juding and werbofe, from Lethe’s lake, 
Draw tuns unmeaturable. Prior. 
They ought to be brief, and not too verb-fe in their way of 
fpeaking; and to propound the matter of their argument in 
a mild and gentle manner. Ayliffe. 
VERBOSITY. n. /. [werh-fité, Fr. from verbefe.] Exuberance 
of words; much empty talk. 
He draweth out the thread of his verbofity 
Finer than the ftaple of his argument. Shake/p. 
‘To give an hint more of the verbofities of this philofophy, 
a fhort view of a definition or two will be fufficient evi- 


dence. Glanville. 
Homer is guilty of werbofity, and of a tedious prolix 
manner of fpeaking: he is the greateft talker of all an- 
Broome. 


tiquity. 
Ver ARANT adj. [verdoiant, Fr. viridans, Lat. ] Green. This 
word is fo lately naturalized, that Skinner could find it only 
in a dictionary. 
cach odorous bufhy fhrub 
Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Ailton. 
Ve/RDERER. ». f: [verdier, Fr. viridarius, low Lat.] An of- 
ficcr in the foreft- 
Ve’apicr. n. f [verum dictum, Latin. ] 
1. The détermination of the jury declared to the judge- 

Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing what the 

werdié {hall be. Spencer. 
2. Declaration ; decifion ; judgment; opinion. 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whofe 
names are cited amongít the favourers of this caufe, are on 
any fuch werdié? sareed, losker. 

Thefe were cnormities condemned by the moft natural 
werdié&? of common humanity; and fo very grofs and foul, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. South. 

Ve/rpicrise. n.f. The ruft of brafs, which in time being 
confumed and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; in 


Latin ærugo; in French vert de gris, or the hoary 
green. Peacham. 
Brafs turned into green, is called werdigrife. Bacon. 
VE’RPITURE. 1. f- 
Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
fainteft and paleft green. Peacham, 
VERDURE. n. f. [verdure, Fr.} Green; green colour. 
Its verdure clad 
Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Ailton. 
Let twifted olive bind thofe laurels faft, 
W hofe verdure muft.for ever laft. Prior. 


VeE‘’RPUROUS. adj. [from werdure.] Green; covered with 


green; decked with green, 
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Higher than their tops 
The verd’rous wall of paradife up-fprung ; 
Which to our general fire gave profpect large. Adi leon. 
‘There the lowing herds chew verd’rous patfture. Philips. 
VeREcCU'ND. adj. [verecond, old French; verecundus, Latin. ] 
Modeft; bafbful. Die. 
VERGE. z. /- [werge, Fr. virga, Latin.] 
1. A rod, or fomecthing in form of a rod, carried as an emblem 
of authority. The mace of a dean. 
Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 
Devourly lolling in-his feat ; 
The filver verge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. Swift. 
2. [wergo, Latin.] The brink; the edge ; the utmoft border. 
Would the inclufive verge, 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, 
Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. 
I fay, ‘and will in battle prove, 
Or here, or elfewhere, to the furtheft verge, 
That ever was furvey’d by Englifh eye. 
You are old, 
Nature in you ftands on the very verge 
Of her confine. 
Serve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, 
Left it again diffolve and fhow’r the earth. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on mc, 
I havea foul, that, like an ample fhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryden. 
Every thing great, within the verge of mature, or out of ir, 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 
Slakefpeare. 


Mi lten. 


has a proper part affigned it in this poem. Addifon. 
Then let him chufe a damfel young and fair, 
To blefs his age, and bring a worthy heir, 
To footh his care, and, frece from noife and ftrife, 
Conduét him gently to the werge of life. Pope. 


3. In law. 

Verge is the compafs about the king’s court, bounding the 
jurifdition of the lord ftewardof the king’s houfhold, and of 
the coroner of the king’s houfe, and which feems to have 
been 12 miles round. Verge hath alfo another fignification, 
and is ufed for a ftick, or rod, whereby oneis admitted te- 
nant, and holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the lord 


of amanor; who, for that reafon, is called tenant by the 

werce. A Cewrel. 
Fear not ; whom we raife, 

Wee will make faft within a hallow’d verge. Shake/p. 


To VERGE. V. n. [wvergo, Lat.] To tend; to bend downwards. 
They ferve indifferently for vowels in refpect of the aper- 
ture, and for confonants in refpeét of the penc-appulfe; and 
fo much the more verging any way, according to the refpective 
occafions. older. 
The nearer I find myfclf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf 
upon thofe few fupports that are left. Swift. 
Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 


to putrefaction. Arouthnot. 
Man 
Perhaps aéts fecond to fome fphere unknown ; 
Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 
*Tis but a part we fec, and not the whole. Pope. 


Ve’rcer. 2. f. [from verge.] He that carrics the mace before 
the dean. 

I can tip the werger with half a crown, and get into the 
beft feat. : ee 2 fFargubar, 

VERI DICAL. adj. (veridicus, T-atin.] Telling truth. Dict. 
VERIFICA rion. 2. {2 [from weri/y.] Confirmation by argu- 
ment or cridence. 

ln verifiration of this we will mention a phenomenon of 
our engine. Boyle. 

Jo VERIFY. v. n. [verifer, Fr.] To juítlify againft charge of 
falfhood ; to confirm 3; to prove true. 

What feemed to have been uttered concerning fermons, 
and their efficacy or neceffity, in regard of divine matter, 
mutt confequently be ee in fundry other kinds of teach- 
ings if the matter be the fame inall. Hooker. 

Lhis is verified by a number of examples, that whatioever 


is gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be rcftored. Bacon. 
So fhalt thou beft fulfill, beit verify 
The prophets old, who fung thy endlefs reign. Liiltons 
So fpake this oracle, then veri/y’d, 
When Jefus, fon of Mary, fecond Eve, 
Saw Satan fall. ATiltcn. 


“Though you miftake a year ; 
Though your prognofticks run too faft, 
They muit be verify d at laft. Swift. 
Spain fhall have three kings; which is now wonderfully 
verified ; for befides the king of Portugal, there are now 
two rivals for Spain. Swift. 
VERILY. adv. [from wery.] 
I1. In truth 5; certainly. 
Verily ’tis better to be lowly born, 
Than te be perk’d up ina gliftering grief, Shak«fpeare. 
2.'With 


VER 


2, Wich great confidence. i 
lt was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 


. disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had fucceed- 

cd. : Bacon. 

By repealing the facramental teft, we are veri/y perfuaded 

the confequence 

among us. f 
VERISIMILAR. adj. [verifimilis, Latin.] Probable ; likely. 

VERISIMILITUDE., (2. f. [verifimilitudo, Latin.) Probability 5 
VERISIMI'LITY. t likelihood ; refemblance of truth. 

Touching the veri/imility or probable truth of this relation, 
feveral reafons feem to overthrow it. Brown. 

A noble nation, upon whom if not fuch verities, at leaft 
fuch verifimilities of fortune were placed. Brown s Vulgar Err. 

Verifimilitude and opinion are an eafy purchafe ; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a point, it requires an 
acutenefs to its difcovery: while werifimilitude, like the ex- 
panded fuperficies, is obvious, fenfible, and affords a large 
and eafy field for loofe enquiry. Glanville. 

The plot, the wit, the charaéters, the paffions, are exalted 
as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with 
proportion to verifimilit;. Dryden. 

‘Though Horace gives permiffion to painters and poets to 
dare every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things 
out of mature and verifimility. Dryden. 

VERITABLE. adj. [weritable, Fr.] True; agreeable to fact. 
A Endeed ! is’t true ? 
Mot veritable ; therefore look to’t well. Shake/p. 

The prefage of the year fucceeding made from infeéts in 
oak-apples, is I doubt too indiftinét, nor veritable from event. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VERITY. n. /. [verité, Fr. veritas, Latin. ] 
x. Truth; confonance to the reality of things. 

If any refufe to believe us difputing for the werity of religion 
eftablifhed, let them believe God himfelf thus miraculoufly 
working for it. losker. 

I faw their weapons drawn; there was a noife ; 

That’s verity. , Shakefteare. 

The precipitancy of difputation, and the ftir and noife of 
paffions that ufually attend it, muft needs be prejudicial to 
werity; its calm infinuations can no more be heard in fuch a 
buftle, than a whiftle among a croud of failors in a 
ftorm. Glanville. 

It is a propofition of cternal verity, that none can govern 
while he is defpifed. "We may as well imagine that there 
may be a king without majefty, a fupreme without fo- 
vereignty. South. 

2. A true afflertion; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make feem more than 
it is, hath not diminifhed in me the power to protect an un- 
deniuble verity. Sidney. 

Wherefore fhould any man think, but that reading itfelf 
is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleafeth God, of 
his gracious goodnefs, to inftill that celeftial werity, which 





being but fo received, is neverthelefs effectual to fave 
fouls. Flooker. 
If there come truth from them, 
Why by the verities on thee made gocd, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? Shake/peare. 
Mouf virtue be preferved by a lic? 
Virtue and truth do ever beft agree ; 
By this it feems to be a verity, 
Since the effects fo good and virtuous be. Davics. 


3. Moral truth; agreement of the words with the thoughts. 
Ve’ryuice. 7n. f. (verjus, French.] Acid liquor exprefied from 
crab-apples. {tis vulgarly pronounced warges. 
Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll 

werjuice. 
‘The barley-pudding comes in place : 
"Then bids fall on ; himiclf, for faving charges, 


never love 


L’ Eflranze. 


A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples veryuice. Dryden. 
‘The native werjuice of the crab, deriv’d 

Through th’ infix’d graff, a grateful mixture forms 

Of tartand fweet. Philips. 


VERMICE'LLI. n.f. [Italian.] A pafte rolled and broken in 
the form of worms. 
With oyfters, eggs, and vermicelli, 
She let him almoft burft his belly. Prior. 
VERMI CULAR. adj. [vermiculus, Latin.] A&ting like a worm ; 
continued from one part to another of the fame body. 

By the vermicular motion of the inteftines, the groffer 
parts are derived downwards, while the finer are fqucez’d 
into the narrow orifices of the laéteal vefiels. Cheyne. 

Jo VERMI“CULATE. V. a. [vermicule, Fr. vermiculatus, lat.) 
To inlay ; to work in chequer work, or pieces of divers 
colours. Bailey. 

VERMICULA‘’TION. 2. f. [from vermiculate.] Continuation of 
motion from one part to another. .. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation 5 
my guts by the motion of the vermiculation. ddtale. 

VE'RMICULE, 7, f. [vermiculus, vermis, Latin.] A little grub, 
worm. 

4 


‘VeE’RMIPAROUS. adj. [vermis and parios, 
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I faw the fhining oak-ball ichneumon ftrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein: and hence are many 
vermicu'es feen towards the outfide of thefe apples. Derhani. 

VERMI'CULOUS. adj. (vermiculofus, Lat.] Full of grubs. 

VE’RMIFORM. adj. [vermiformé, Fr. vermis and forme, Lat.] 
Having the [hape of a worm. 

Ve’RMIFUGE. 2. f [from vermis and fugo, Lat.] Any medi- 
cine that deftroys or expels worms. 

VE'RMIL. 

VERMILION. 

1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. 

2. Faétitious or native cinnabar; fulphur mixed with mercury: 
This is the ufual, though not primitive fignification. 


€ n. f. (vermeil, vermillon, Fr.] 


The imperfect metals are fubjeét to ruft, except mer- 
cury, which is made into vermilion by folution or calci- 
nation. Bacon: 


The faireft and moft principal red is wermilicn, called in 
Latin minium. It is a poifon, and found where great ftore of 
guickfilver is. Peachams. 

3- Any beautiful red colour: 
How the red rofes fufh up in her cheeks, 

Arid the pure fnow with goodly vermié ftain, 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. 

There grew a goodly tree him fair befides 

Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 

As they in pure vermilion had been dy’d,s 

W hereof great virtues over all were read. Spenfer. 

Simple colours are ftrong and fenfible, though they are 


Spenfers 


clear as wermulion. Dryden. 
Jo VERMI'LION. wv. a. [from the noun.] To die red. 
A fprightly red wermilion all her faces 
And her eyes languifh with unufual grace. Granville. 


VERMINE. x. /. (vermine, Fr. vermis, Latin.] Any noxious 

animal. Ufed commonly for {mall creatures. 

What is your ftudy iSite 

—How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. Shakefp. 
The head of a wolf dried and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will fcare away wermin, fuch as weazc!s and pole- 
cats. Bacona 
An idle perfon only lives to fpend his time, and cat the 


fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. 
‘The ftars determine 
You are my prifoners, bale verznin. ffudibras. 


A weazel taken ina trap, was charg’d with mifuemeanors, 


and the poor vermin {ftood much upon her innocence. L’£/?- 
Great injuries thefe vermin, mice and rats, do in the 
field. Mortimer. 


He that has fo little wit 
‘To nourith vermin, may be bit. Szci7t. 
Jo VE/RMINATE. v. n. [from vermin ] To breed vermine. 
VERMINA‘TION. 7. f [from verminate.] Generation of ver- 
mine. 

Redi difcarding anomalous generation, tried experiments 
relating to the vermination of ferpents and ficfh. Derham. 

VeE'RMiNOUS. adj. [from vermine.] “Tending to vermine ; dif- 
pofed to breed vermine. ` 

A wafting of childrens flefh depends upon fome obftruction 
of the entrails, or werminous difpofition of the body. farvey. 

Lat.] Producing 
worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of werm/parous ani~ 
mals with oviparous. Brown's Fulgar Errou:s. 

VERNA’ CULAR. adj. [vernacuius, Latin.] Native; of one’s 
own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in confumptions ; the 
fame likewife proving infeparable accidents to moft other 
difeafes ; which inftances do evidently bring a confumption 
under the notion of a vernacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

The hittories of all our former wars are tranfmitted to us 
in our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chro- 
nicles, that Edward the third ever reconnoiter’d the enemy, 
though he often difcovered the pofture of the French, and as 
often vanquifhed them. Add fons 

VERNAL. adj. [vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the fpring. 
WVith the year 
Seafons return; but not to me returns, 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer’s rofe. ATi ton. 
VE'RNANT. adj. [vernans, Lat.] Flourifhing as in the fpring. 
Elfe had the fpring 
Perpetual fmil’d on earth, with vernant flow'rs, 


Equal in days and nights. Afiiton. 
VERNILITY. 2. f. [verna, Lat.] Servile carriage 3 the fub- 
miffive fawning behaviour of a flave. Bailey. 
Ve‘/RREL. Sec FERRULE. 
VERSABIYLiITY. Pee (wverfabilis, Ieat.] Aptnefs to be turned, 
V E'RSABLEN ESS. or wound any way. Dict. 
Ve'RSAL. adj. [A cant word for univerzal.) Tota! ; whole. 
Some for brevity, 
Have caft the v: rfa? world’s nativity. Idud:b: as. 


VERSATILE. adj. [verfati/is, Lat. ] 
1. hat may be turned round. 
2. Changeable; 


Vv 
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2- Changcable ; variable. 

One colour to us ftanding in one place, hath a contrary 
afpeét in another ; as in thole werfatile reprefentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of fcarlet. Glanville. 

. Bafily applied to a new tafk. 
E'RSATILENESS. 27. /. [from verfatile.] The quality of be- 
VERSATYLITY. $ ing verfatile. 
VERSE. z. / [vers, Fr. verfus, Latin.] 
1. A line confifting of a certain fucceffion of founds, and num- 
ber of fyllables. 
- Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 

With feigning voice, wverfes of feigning love. 

2. [werfet, Fr.] A {ection or paragraph of a book. 

Thus far the queftions proceed upon the conftruction of 
the firft earth ; in the following wer/fes they proceed upon the 
demolition of that earth. Burnet. 

2; iair 3 ; lays; metrical language. 


Shake/p. 


erje embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of rhymes 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 


As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. Donne. 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 
More pow’ rful werfe fhall free thee from the blat. Dryden. 
WV hilft fhe did her various pow’r dilpofe ; 
Virtue was taught in verfe, and Athens’ glory rofe. Prior. 
‘You compofe 
In {play-foot verfe, or hobbling profe. Prior. 
4- A piece of poetry. 
Let this verfe, my friend, be thine. Pope. 


Zo VERSE. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To tell in verfe 5; to relate 
poetically. 

In the fhape of Corin fate all day, 

Playing cn pipes of corn, and wer/ing love. Shake/p. 

To be VE'RSED. v. z. [wverfor, Lat.] To be fkilled in; to be 
acquainted with. 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verfed 
in their names, as not being prefent at the general furvey of 
animals, when Adam affigned unto every one a name con- 
cordant unto its nature- Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

This, vers d in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 

VE'RSENMAN. zn. f. [verje and man.) A poet; a writer in 
verfe. 

The god of us verfemen, you know, child, the fun. Prior. 
VeE'RSICLE. z. f. [verficulus, Lat.] A little verfe. 
VERSIFICA’TION. x. f. [verfification, Fr. from verfify.] The 

art or practice of making verlies. 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to arrive 
at your wer/ification. Dryden. 

Some object to his werfification; which is in poetry, what 
colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the 
proportions are juft, though the colours fhould happen to be 
rough, the piece may be of ineftimable value. Granville. 

VERSIFICA’TOR. 2 n. f- [werfificateur, Fr. verfificator, Lat.] 
V EB’RSIFIER. è A verfiher; a maker of verles with or 
without the fpirit ọf poetry. 

Statius, the beft ver/ificator next Virgil, 
defign after him. . Dryden. 

In Job and the Pfalms we fhall find more fublime ideas, 
more clevated language, than in any of the heathen wer/fifiers 
of Greece or Rome. atts. 

To VeERsSIFY. v. n. [verffier, Fr. verfificor, Latin.] To make 
verics. 

You would wonder to hear how foon even children will 
begin to ver/i/y. i Sidney. 

‘Lo follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 
in truc verfifjing, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when 
we may freely cat wheat bread among men. Afibam. 

Pil verji7y in fpite, and do my beft, 

To make as much wafte paper as the ref. 

‘To Veu’RsiFY. v. a. To relate in verfe. 
i Uniutermix’d with fictious fantafies, 

I'll werfify the truth, not poetize. 

Va'Rsion. 2. f. [verfion, Fr. verfi2, Latin.) 
1. Change.; transformation. 

Springs, the antients thought to be made by the verfion of 

air into water. Bacon. 
2. Change of direction. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely obferved in 
their effets ; that is, what kind of comet, tor magnitude, 
colour, werfion of the beams, produceth what kind of 
effects. Bacon. 

3- Tranflation. ; 

This exaét propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded ; but 
muft confeis, that I have not bcen able to make him appear 
wholly like himfelf. For where the original is clofe, no ver- 
fon can reach itin the fame compafs. Dr) den, 

4. The act of tranflating. 
VERT. n. f. [vert, Fr.] 

Vert in the laws of the forcft, fignifies every thing that 
grows, and bears a green leaf within the forcit, that may 
cover and hide a deer. Cowel. 


knew not how to 


Dryden. 


Daniel. 


VER 


I find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of a 
park or free warren, notwithftanding the great plenty of 
and venifon. 

VERTEBRAL. adj. Lat.] 
joints of the fpine. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries are not onl 
varioufly contorted, but here and there dilated, to modera 
the motion of the blood. Ray on the C: cation 

VERTEBRE. 4. f. [vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Latin.] A joint of 
the back. 

The feveral vertebres are fo elegantly compacted together, 


3 wert 
Sir F. Davies. 


[from vertebra, Relating to the 


that they are as ftrong as if they were but one bone. ' 
VE/RTEX. t. fi [Latin.] s aay 
I. Zenith; the point over head. 
‘Thefe keep the vertex ; but betwixt the bear 
And fhining zodiack, where the planets err, 
A thoufand figur'd conftellations roll. Creech. 


2. Atop of a hill. 
Mountains efpecially abound with different fpecies of vege- 
tables ; every vertex or eminence aftording new kinds. Der bam. 
VERTICAL. ad. [wertical, Fr. from vertex] 
x. Placed in the zenith. 
*Tis raging noon; and wertical the fun 

Darts on the head direé& his forceful rays. 

2. Placed in a direétion perpendicular to the horizon. 

From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afcending or de- 
fcending in vertica? lines may be deduced. Cheyne. 

ES ERE te n.f. [from vertical.) The ftate of being in the 
Zenitn. 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice a year; making two 

diftinét fummers in the different points of the verticality. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
VERTICALLY. adv. [from vertical.] In the zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Afia, yet ‘it 

wertica/ly pafleth over Peru and Brafilia. Brown. 
VERTICI'LLATE. adj. [from verticillum, Latin.] 

Kerticiilate plants are fuch as have their flowers intermixt 
with {mail leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
joints of a ftalk, as penny-royal, horehound, &c. Quincy. 
ERTI'CITY. 2. f. [from vertex.) Ihe power of turning; 
circumvolution 5; rotation. 

Thofe itars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a 
common regard unto all countries, unto whom their werticity 
is alfo common. l Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

We believe the werticzty of the needle, without a certificate 
from the days of old. Glanvilie. 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have a werti- 
city abéut their own centers, that produce the idea of white- 
nefs in us, the more particles of light are reflected from a 
body, the whiter docs the body appear. Locke. 

VERTIGINOUS. adj. [vertiginsjus, Latin.] 
x. Turning round ; rotatory. 

‘This vertiginous motion gives day and night fucceffively over 

"2 nois earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley, 
T iddy. 
Thefe extinguifh candles, make the workmen faint and 


Thomfon. 


vertiginous ; and, when very great, fuffocates and kills 
them. FV codward. 
VERTIGO. n.f- [Latin.] A giddinefs; a fenfe of turning in 


the head. 
Vertigo is the appearance of vifible objeéts that are without 
motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fearof fall- 


ing, and adimneis of fight. Quincy. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, wert:go’s, 
tremblings. Arvutbnot. 


“That old vertigo in his head, 

Will never leave bim till he’s dead. 

7e’ 
hf laei gn. J- (verveine, Fr. verbena, Lat.] 

It hath a labiated flowcr, confifting of one leaf, whofe 
upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two ; but 
the under lip is cut into three parts; fo that at firft fight it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. “Thefe are fuccceded by 
four naked feeds, which fill the calyx. “Fhe flowers generally 


Swift. 


grow in fpikes, but not in whorles, round the ftalks. Miller. 
‘The night-fhade ftrows to work him ill, 
“‘Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 
‘That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton. 


Some {catt’ring pot-herbs here and thcre he found, 
Which cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis’d with vervain, were his frugal fare. 
VE’RVAIN mallow. n.f: A plant. 
It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althza; but dif- 
fers from it in having its leaves deeply divided. Mi bier. 
VE’RVELS. z. f. [vervelle, Fr.] Labels tied to a hawk. inf. 
VERY. adj. (veray, or vrai, French; whence veray in an- 
tient Englith. ] 
x. ‘True; real. 
Why dol pity him, 
‘That with his very heart defpifcth me, _ 
in very deed, as the Lord liveth. 


Drayton, 


Sh ske/peare. 
x Sam, xxv. 34: 
© tnat 


VES 


© that in éry deed we might behold it. Dryd. and Lee. 

2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- 

“Thole who bad drunk of Circe’s cup, were turned into 

wery beatts. 2 Davies. 
There, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns fhage’d with horrid fhades, 


She may pafs on. . Ailton. 
3. To note che things emphatically, or eminently. 

Tis an ill office fora gentleman 5; 

Efpecially againft his very friend. Shake/peare. 

Was not my love 

The verter wag o” th’ two?. Shake/peare. 
We can contain ourfelves, 

Were he the verief antick in the world. Shake/peare. 


In a feeing age, the very knowledge of former times paffes 
burt for ignorance in a better drefs. FOG 
The pi€tures of our great grandmothers in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, are cloathed down to the wery wrifts, and up to 


the very chin. Addi fon. 
4. Same. 
Women are as rofes, whofe fair lower | 
Being once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour- Shak@®p. 


The cocks beat the partridge, which fhe laid to heart: but 
finding thefe wery cocks cutting one another, fhe comforted 
herfelf. L’ Eftrange. 

So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is the 
fpecial opportunity of any other chriftian grace, that very time 
is alfo the fpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 

Ve’ry. adv. In a great degree; in an eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was fo very famous for this, that his an- 
tagonift reading over the oration which had procured his ba- 
hifhment, afked them, if they were fo much affected by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him ? Addijan: 

To VE'SICATE. v. a. [wefica, Latin.] To blifter. 

- Celfus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, the ex- 
ternal parts be veficated, to make more powerful revulfion 
from within. a IP ifeman. 

I faw the cuticula weficated, and fhining with a burning 

' heat. EF ijemarte 
Vesica’Trion. 7. f. [from weficate.] Bliftering; feparation of 
the cuticle- 

I applied fome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 
the wefication with pledgets. e: 

VESICATORY. n. f. [vsefcatorium, technical Latin.] A blifter- 
ing medicine. : . 
VESICLE. 7. /. [veficula, Latin.] A fmall cuticie, 

‘flated. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in a 
wefcle, or little bladder. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The lungs are made up of fuch air-pipes and weficles in- 
terwoven with blood-veffels, to purify, ferment, or fupply 
the fanguineous mafs with nitro-aerial particles. Ray. 

VEs. CULAR. adj. [from veficula, Lat.] Hollow; full of {mall 
jinterftices. 

A mufcle is a bundle of veficular threads, or of folid fila- 
ments, involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 

VE/SPER. n.f. {Latin.] The evening ftar ; the evening. 
: Thefe figns are black we/per’s pageants. Shake 
Ve’srpers. z. f/. [without the fingular, from we/perus, 
The evening fervice of the Romifh church. i 
Ve’sPERTINE. adj. [weffertinus, Latin.] Happening or coming 
_ jn the evening ; pertaining to the evening. 
VE/SSEL. 2. /. [weffelle, Fr. vas, Lat.) 
1. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 
-For Banquo’s iffue have I fill’d my mind; 
Put rancours in the vefel of my peace, 


filled or in- 


Eare. 
atin. ] 


Only for them. Shakefpeare. 
If you have two vef@ls to fill, and you empty one to ll the 
other, there ftill remains one vef? empty. Burnet. 


2. The containing parts of an animal body. f 
OF thefe elements are conftituted the fmalleft fibres; of 
thofe fibres the wefels; of thofe vefels the organs of the 
‘ body. : Arbuthnot. 
3. Any vehicle in which men or goods arecarried on the water. 
The fons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the ifles, 


had vefels to tranfport themfelves. Raleigh. 
The wefe/ is reprefented as ftranded. “The figure before 
it feems to lift it off the fhallows. Addifon. 


From ftorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, 
Let thy ftrong hand this little vee’ guide’; — 
Jt was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous of this life, let thy command 


Direét my courfe, and bring me fafè to land. Prior. 
Now fecure the painted vefez? glides ; 
The fun-beams trembling on the floating tides- Pope. 
4. Any capacity any thing containing. 
: -I have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this veffz? can contain. Milton. 


To V t'ssRL. v. a. [from the noun. j To put into a veffel; to barrcl. 
Ne CLIII, 


VET 


Take earth, and veffel it ; and in that fet the fecd. Baton. 
Ve‘ssetrs. 4. f/f. A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf- 


folk. Bailéy: 
Ve'sstcnon. n. f. [among horfemen.] A _ windgall, or foft 
(welling on the inlide and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Diet. 
VEST. n.f. [veffrts, Lat.] An outer garment. 
Over his lucid arms 
A military wef of purple fow’d. Ailton. 
When the queen in royal habit’s dreft, 
Old myttick emblems grace th” imperial wef. Smith. 
To Vest. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
xr. To drefs ; to deck; to enrobe. 
The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie, 
With ether vefed, and a purple fky. Drydens, 
Light! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 
Without whofe veffing beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. Lhomfons 
2. To drefs in a long garment. 
Juft Simeon, and prophetic Anna {pokes 
Before the altar and the ve/fed prieft. Ailton. 


3. Tó make poffeffor of; to inveft with- 
‘To fettle men’s confciences, ’tis neceflary that they know 
the perfon, who by right is we//ed with power over them. Locke. 
Had I been vefed with the monarch’s pow’r, 
‘Thou muft have figh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. 
4- To place in poffeffion. 
The militia their commiffioners pofitively required to be 


Prior. 


entirely vefed in the parliament. Clarendon. 
Empire and dominion was veffed in him, forthe good and 
behoof of others. Locke. 


Ve'star. n. /. [veffalis, Latin.] A virgin confecrated to Ve/fa 3 
a pure virgin. 
Women are not 
In their beft fortunes ftrong ; but want will perjure 


The ne’er-touch’d vefat. Shakefpeares 
How happy is the blamelefs wve/fal’s lot? 
The world for erting, by the world forgot. Pope. 
Ve'sTan. adj. [veftalis, Latin.] Denoting pure virginity. 


Her weffal livery is but fick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it. Shake/peare. 
Ve’sTiBsure. 2. f> [weffibulum, Latin.] The porch or firft en- 
trance of a houfe. 
VESTIGE. n. f/f. [veffigium, Latin.] Footftep; mark left be- 
' hind in paffing. > 

The truth pafies fo flightly through men’s imaginations, 

that they muft ufe great fubtilty to track its weffiges. 4Fd4arvey. 
Win eres z. [> [wveftimentum, Latin.] Garment; part of 
reis. 

Were it not better that the love which men bear unto 
God, fthould make the leaft things that are employed in his 
fervice amiable, than that their over-fcrupulous diflike of fo 
mean a thing as a weffment, fThould from the very fervice of 


God withdraw their hearts and affections. ` FIooker. 
Heaven then would feem thy image, and reflect 
Thofe fable veffments, and the bright afpeét. Waller. 


The fculptors could not give vef rmen:s fuitable to the qua- 
lity of the perfon reprefented. Dryden. 
Ve’stRY. 2. /. (weftiaire, Fr. veftiarium, Latin. ] 
I. A room appendant to the church, in which the facerdotal 
garments, and confecrated things are repofited. 
Bold Amycus, from the robb’d we/fry brings 
The chalices of heav’n; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Drydens 
arochial afizinbly commonly convened in the veftry. 
he common-council are chofen every years fo many for 
every parifh, by the veffry, and common convention of the 
people of that parifh. : Clarendort. 
Go with me where paltry conftables will not fummon us 
to wvefirics. Blount to Pope. 
VE'STURE. 7#. f. [weffure, old Fr. veffura, Italian.] 
x. Garment; robe. 
Her breafts half hid, and half were laid to fhow ; 


2. A 


Her envious veffure greedy fight repelling. Fairfax 
What, weep you when you but behold 

Our Cæfar’s vefture wounded ? Shake/peare. 
To bear my lady’s train, left the bafe earth 

Should from her weffure chance to fteala kifs. Shake/pearés 
Here ruddy brafs, and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 

"There polifh’d chefts embroider’d ve/fure grac’d-. Pope. 


a. Drefs ; habit ; external form. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
But this muddy veffure of decay 
Doth grofly clofe us‘in, we cannot hear it. Shake/pearés 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell’d with a we/fure of 
plants, would refemble mountains and vallies. Bentley. 
Vercu. n. f. [victa, Lat.] A plant with a papilionaceous flower $- 
from the empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a 
d full of roundifh or angular feeds : to which muft be ad- 
ded, that the leaves grow by pairs on the middle rib, ending 
in a tendril, 
29 E WV hers 
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NVhere v-iches, pulfe, and tares have ftood, 
And flalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 
An ervum is a fort of vetc4, or fmall pea. Arbuthnot. 
Vei’rcuy. adj. [from ve'ch.] Made of vetches 5 abounding in 
vetches ; confifting of vetch or peafc-itraw. 
If to my cottage thou wilt reforr, 
There may’ft thou ligge in a vet. hy bed, 
Till fairer fortune fhew forth his head. Spenfer. 
VETERAN. 2. f. [vereranns, Latin.] An old foldier; a man 
long practifed in any thing. 
We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. Addifen. 
The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the elde(t, 
the beft experienced, the moft wary, and the longeit- 
prnttifed veterans they had amongift them. Ho:ker. 
If king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans, which had been 


inured to fervice in the civil wars. Addifon. 
Enfigns that piere’d the foes remoteft lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 


VETERAN. aaj. Long praétifed in war; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ftrong army of land-forces, to the 


number of fifty thoufand veteran faldiers. Bacon. 
The Britith youth fhall hail thy wife command ; 
Thy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran fkill. T Lomfon. 


VETERINA'RIAN. n. f. [veterinarius, Lat.] One fkilled in the 
difeafes of cattle. 

‘That a horie has no gall, is not only fwallowed by com- 
mon farriers, but alfo received by good weterinarians, and 
fome who have laudably difcourfed upon horfes. Brown. 

To VEX. v. a. [verto, Lat.] 
1. To plague; to torment; to harrafs 
° Do you think 

The king will fuffer but the little finger 

Of this man to be wex’d ? Shake/peare. 

Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul find wexes. Shak. 

When fhe preffed him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. ‘Judges xvi. 16. 

Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 

Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train. 

You are thecaufe of all my care: 

Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart ; 

Ten thoufand torments vex my heart 5 

I love, and I defpair. 

2. To difturb; to difguiet. 
Alack, ’tis he; why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vear fea; finging aloud. Shake/peare. 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our equal oars, 

White curl the waves, and the vex’d ocean roars. 

3. To trouble with flizht provocations. 
Vexa’rion. a. f/f. [from vex.] 
1. Ihe aét of troubling. 
© that hufband, 
My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexations 
of it. Shake/peare. 
2. The ftate of being tropbled ; unecafinefs; forrow. 
F*exation ailmott {tops my breath, 
That fundred friends grcets in the hour of death. Shake/p. 
Pafiions teo violent, inftead of heightening our pleafures, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


_ afferd us nothing but vexation and pain. Temple. 
3. The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 
Your children were vexation to your youth; | 
But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shakefpeare. 


4. An a& of harraffing by law. 5 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome rcafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjuft vexation. Bacon. 

5. A flight teazing trouble. 
Vexa’ rious. adj. [from vexation. ] 
1. Afflictive; troublefome ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
wexatious wars againít the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought itill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days 5 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my ways; 

Nor fhut from artful bow’r,nor loft in winding maze. Prior. 

2. Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a wexatious life, who in his nobleft a€lions is fo 
gored with fcruples, that he dares not make a {ftep without 
the authority of another. Dighy. 

- Teazing; flightly troublefome. ` 
patel adv. [from vexatious.] Troublefomely ; un- 
eafily~ 
Vexa’/Tiousness. 2. f. [from vexatious.] Troublefomencis ; 
uneafinefs. 
VEXER. 2. f. [from uex.] He who vexes. 
U’erity. adu. [from ugly.] Filthily ; with deformity ; in fuch 
a manner as to raife diflike. 
U’criness. 2. f/f. [from rgly.] 
1. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty. 
2 
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Al ihat «lf feem d fair and frefh in fight, 

Was turned now to dreadful ugline/s. Spenfer. 

She takes her topicks from the advantages of old age and 
ugline/s. Dryden. 

2. 'Turpitude; loathfomenefs; moral depravity. 

Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufcous and offen- . 
five to any one, who dues not, for the fake of the fin itfelf, 
pardon the ugline/s of its circumftances. South. 

WGLY. adj. [his word was antiently written ove4y; whence 
Mr. Dier ingenioufly deduces it from euphiike ; that is, like 
an ouph, e'f, or gobin. In Saxon oga is terrour; and in 
Gothic ogan is to fear.] Deformed ; offenfive to the fight; 
contrary to beautiful. 

If Cafic do reimain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 


‘That makes me ugly. Shakefpeare. 
O, I have pafs’d a miferable night, 
So full of ugly fights, of ghaftly dreams. Shakefpeare. ' 


Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode 
‘Thou roldft me of? What grim afpects are thefe, 
‘Thefe ugl,-headed montters. 
VIAL. z. /. [Piaan-} A {mall bottle. 
Edward’s feven fons 
Were as feven vials of his facred blocd. 
. You Gods! look down, 
And from your facred wra/s pour your grace 
Upon my daughter’s head. Shake/peare. 
Take thou this vial, being then in bed, 
And this diftilled liquor drink thou off. Shakefpeare. 
Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre belong- 
ing to’fome of the ancient Romans inclofed in a _ glafs. 
wial. Wilkins. 
I placed a thin vial well ftopped up, within the: fmoke of 
the vapour, but nothing-‘ollowed. Addifon. 
Cheniical waters, that are each tranfparent, when feparate, 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 


Adilicn, 


Shakefpe2re. 


val. Addifon. 
Jo Vi’AL. v.a. To inclofe in a vial. 
This the with precious vial'd liquors heals 5 
For which the fhepherds at the feftivals 
Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. AMAiVion. 


Vi/anpv. n. f. (viande, Fr. vivanda, Ital.) Food; meat dreficd. 
The belly only like a gulph remain’d, 
I° th’ midft of the body idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand. 
No matter, fince 
They’ve left their viands behind, for we have ftomachs. 
Wilt pleafe you tafte of what is here ? Shakefpeare: 
Thefe are not fruits forbidden; no interdiét 
Defends the touching of thefe wiands pure ; 
Their tale no knowledge works, at leaft of evil. Ailton. 
From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the tafte, perfons 
in health, and in no neceffity of ufing fuch wiands, had better 


Shakefpeare. 


to abflain. Ray. 
The tables in fair order fpread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 
Of choiceft fort and favour; rich repaft ! Pope. 


VPIA'TICUM. n.f. [Latin.] 

x. Provifion for a journey. 

2. The laft rites ufed to prepare the paffing foul for its depar- 
ture. : 

Jo Vi’BRATE. vV. a. [wvibro, Latin.] 

x. To brandifh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2. To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif- 
ferently affect the lips, and imprefs a fwift tremulous motion, 
which breath paffing fmooth doth not, folder. 

To VIBRATE. V. 7. 
1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, compreffed by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it wibrate 
a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and fhine? And is not this emiffion 


performed by the wisrating motions of their parts ? euton. 
2. To quiver. 
*The whifper, that to greatnefs ftill too near, 
Perhaps, yet wrbrares on his fovereign’s car. Pope. 


VIBRATION. 2. f. [from vibro, Latin.] The aét of moving, 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns 5 the 
act of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours of 
piety, the heats of dévotion, and the fallies and wrbrations 
of an harmlefs activity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of 
the eye, excite v rations in the tunica retina? Which vwbra- 
tions being propagated along the folid fibres of the optic 


nerves into the brain, caufe the fenfe of feeing. Newton. 
Mild ciératizns footh the parted foul, 
New to the dawning of celeitial day. Lhomfon. 


VICAR. 


VIG 


VICAR. n. /. [vierius, Latin. ] . 
3. The incumbent of an appropriated or impropriated benefice. 
Procure tke »vicsr 
To ftay for meat church, “cwixt twelve and one, 


To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefpeare. 
Wie Yours is the prize ; 
The bicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryden. 


A landed youth, whom his mother would never fuffer to 
look into a book for fear of f{poiling Riis eyes, upon hearing 
the clergy decried, what a contempt muft he entertain, not 
only for his wi ar athome, but for the whole order. Swift. 

2. One who performs the functions of another ;_ a fubftitute. 

An archbifaop may not only excommunicate and interdict 

his fuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 
Vi'cARAGE. 7. f. [from wicar.] The benefice of a vicar. 

This gentieman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, and 

having never deferted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift. 
ViıcAa'RIOUS. adj. (vicarius, Lat.] Deputed ; delegated ; acting 
in the place of another. 

The foul in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, be- 
ing but his fubftitute in this regiment of the body. Flate. 

What can be more unnatural, than for a.man to rebel 
againft the wicario.s power of God in his foul. Norris. 
VicaRsHiPp. x. /. [trom vicar.) The office of a vicar. 
V.CE. 2. f. [witiam, Latin. ] 
x. The courfe of action oppofite to virtue; 
mers 3 inordinate lite. 
No fpirit more grofs to love 

Vice for itfelf. MA Iton. 

The foundation of error will lie in the wrong meafures. of 
probability ; as the foundation of wice in wrong meafures of 
good. Locke. 

2. A fault; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
` fault, not for a fingle enormity. . 
No wice, fo fimple, but affumes 


depravity of man- 


Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shake/peare. 
Yet my poor country 
Shall bave more vices than it had before 5 
More fufter by him that fhal) fucceed. saa ali 
ilton, 


Ungovern’d appetite, a brutifh vice. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
vizes of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

3- The fool, or punchinello of old fhows. 
T’l) be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice, 
S’our need to fuftain 5- 
Who with dagger oflath, in his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, ha! to the devil. Shakefpeare. 
. . His face is made of brafs, like a vice ina game. le al 
4. [V ijs, Dutch.] A kind of fmall iron prefs with fcrews, ufed by 
‘workmen. 
He found that marbles taught him percuffion ; bottle-fcrews, 
the wice; whirligigs, the axis in-peritrochio. Arb. and Pope. 
5. Gripe; grafp. 
lf L but Gift him once; if he comes but within my 
vice. ~ ` Shakefj-eare. 
6. [F i.e, Latin, ] It is ufed in compofition for one, qui vicem gerit, 
who performs, in his ftcad, the office of a fuperiour, or who has 
the fecond rank in command: as, °a viceroy; vice-chancellor. 
To Vice. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw. 
W ith all confidence he fwears, 
' As he had feen’t, or been an inftrument 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
F orbiddenly. Shakc/peare. 
VICEADMIRAL. n. /. [vice and admiral. ] 
1- The fecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremoft of the fleet was the admiral: the rear- 
admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The vice- 
admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great fquadron of 
gallies, flruck fail direétly. Knolles. 

2. A naval officer of the fecond rank. 
NVIYCEADMIRALTY. 7. f. [from wice-admiral.] The office of a 
vice-admiral. 

The vice-admiralty is exercifed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 

VICcEA’GENT. 2. f| [vice and agent.] One who acts in the 
place of another. 

A vaflal Satan hath made his wice-agent, to crofs whatever 


the faithful ought to do. Fdooker. 
Vi'cep. adj. (from vice.] Vitious 5; corrupt. | 
Be as 4 planetary plague, when Tove 
Will o'er fome high-wic’d city han his poifon 
In the fick air. Shake/peare. 


VICEGE/RENT. n. /. (vicem gerens, Lat.] A lieutenant ; 
one: who is intrufted with the power of the fuperiour, by 
whom he is deputed. = 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe ; 
remember thou art a man 35 remember thou art God’s 
wicegerent, Bacon. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in unfhaken 
duty to his cicegerent ; in hearty obedience to his church. Sprafs 


-Vilcrnace. 2. f. [vicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood ; 


VIC 


Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times 5 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 
The type and true vicegerent of thy rage, 
Thus punifh. 
Thou great wicegerent of the king 5 
In all affairs thou fole director. Swift. 
VICEGE‘RENT. adj. [wvicegerens, Latin.] Having a delegated 
power; acting by fubftitution. 
Whom fend I to judge thee? Whom but thee, 
FVicegerent fon! To thee I have transferr’d 
All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell. Alton. 
ViIcEGE’RENCY. 4. f. [from wicezgerent.] ‘The office of a vice- 
gerent; lieutenancy; deputed power. 
The authority of confcience ftands founded upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. South. 
VicECHA’NCELLOR. 1. f- [v-cecanceilarius, Latin.] The fecond 
magiftrate of the univerfities- | 
ViI‘cENARY.- adj. [vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 
VICEROY. n.-/. [viceroi, French.] He who governs in placę 
of the king with regal authority. 
Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d, 
Detra&t fo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shake/p. 
Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go- 


Dryden. 


vernment of Peru was the beft place the king of Spain gave, 
fave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Acone 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the wiceroy 
is generally abfent four fifths of his time. Swift. 


from wiceroy.] Dignity of a viceroy. 
Thefe parts furnifh out wice-royaities for the grandees; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Addifon. 
Vi'cety. 2. /. [OF this word I know not well the meaning or 
original: a ice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
uice, from the French perhaps, point de vice > whence the 
barbarous word wicety may be derived.] Nicety ; exactnefs. 
A word not ufed. 

Here isto the fruit of Pem, 
Grafted upon Stub his ftem 5 
With the peakifh nicety, 
And old Sherewood’s wicety. | 

VICINITY. n. f- [wicinus, Latin. ] 
x. Nearnefs ; ftate of being near. 
The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be- 
tween agents and patients, tnat the one inceflantly invades 
the other. . fale, 
The abundance and wicinity of country feats. Swift. 
2. Neighbourhood. 
He fhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix them in their old vicinity. - Rogers. 
Gravity alone muft have carried them downwards to the 
wicinity of the fun. Bentley. 
places ad- 


Vi'cEROYALTY. z. f- 


B. Fobnfon, 


joining- 
f 
h p adj. [vicinus, Lat.] Near; neighbouring. 
Opening other vicine paflages might obliterate any track 5 
as the making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. Glanville. 
Vi'cious. adj. [from wice.] See Virious. Devoted to vices 
not addicted to virtue. 
He heard this heavy curfe, 
Servants of fervants on his vicious race. 
VICISSITUDE. n. {. [wiciffitudo, Latin.] 
1. Regular change; return of the fame things in the fame 
fucceffion. 


Ailton. 


It makes through heav’n 
Grateful wicifitude, like day and night. Milton. 
The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be reflected or 
refracted for many wiciffitudes. Newton. 
This fucceffion of things upon the earth, is the refult of 
the wiciffitude of feafons, and is as conftant as is the caufe of 
‘that wiciffitude, the fun’s declination. Woodward. 
2. Revolution ; change. 
During the courle of the war, did the wiciffitudes of good 
and bad fortune affeé& us with humility or thankfulnefs. Atter 
Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found, 
All at her work the village maiden fings ; 
Wor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad wicifitude of things. Giffard. 
Vi’conTIELS. In law wv-contiel rents are certain farms, for 
which the fheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what 
profit he can of them. Vcontiel writs are fuch writs as are 


triable in the county court, before the fheriff. Bailey. 
Victim. n. f- [vidtima, Latin. } 
x. A facrifice ; fomething flain for a facrifice. 
All that were authors of fo black a decd, 

Be facrific’d as vi Zirns to his ghoft. Denham, 
And on the vidim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 
Clitus\nus’ waves, for triumphs after war; 

The wié?im ox, and {Mmowy fheep prepare. Addifon, 


2. Some. 


VIE 


œ. Something deftroyed. l 
Behofd wherè age’s wretched wiZ?im lies ; 
See his head comb > and his half-clos’d eyes. 
VI'CTOR. 2. /- fouter, Tain] Conqueror; vanguifher ; he 
that gains the advantage in any conteft. Jior is feldom 
ufed with a genitive, and never but with regard to fome fingle 
aGlion or perfon. We rarely fay Alexander was wiétor of 
Darius, though we fay he was vidor at Arbela; but we never 
fay he was widtor of Perfia. j 
This ftrange race more ftrange conceits did yield ; 
Who vidor feem’d, was to his ruin brought; 
W ho fecem’d overthrown, was miftrefs of the field. Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be vié?ors, breaft to breaft, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. 
Although the vičor,-we fubmit to Cæfar. 
‘Say where and when 
T heir fight ; what ftroke fhall bruife the vić7or’s heel. Milten. 
Our Hebrew fongs and harps in Babylon, 
"That pleas’d fo well our widors ear, declare 


Prior. 


Shake/p. 
Shakefp. 


"That rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv’d. Milton. 
Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d re-affume, 

And now the wiéfors fall. Denham. 
In Jove the wiéfors from the vanquifh’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. Waller. 
Fortune’s unjuft ; fhe ruins oft the brave, 

And him who fhould be vior makes the flave. Dryden. 
Lofe not a thought on me, I’m out of danger; 

Heaven will not leave me in the wid7or’s hand. Addifen. 


Wictro’Rious. adj. [viforieux, Fr.] 
I- Conquering 3 having obtained conqueft; fuperior in conteft. 
l Vićtory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquifhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Flayward. 
The great fon return’d vid?orfous with his faints. Milton. 
That happy fon, faid he, will rife again, 
Who twice wi4forieus did our navy fee: 
‘And I alone muft view him rife in vain, 
Without one ray of all his ftar for me. 
2. Producing conqueft. 
Sudden thefe honours fhall be fnatch’d away, 
And curs’d for ever this wiéforious day. 
3. Betokening conqueft- 
Now are our brows bound with widforious wreaths ; 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shake/p- 
VICTORIOUSLY. adv. [from vidorious.] With conqueft; fuc- 
cefsfully ; triumphantly. p 
That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, vidforioufly through all difficulties. Flammond. 
Victro’Rsousness. 7. f. [from vidforious.] The ftate or quality 
of being victorious. 
Vi'cTrorRyY.a2./. [vidforia, Lat-] Conqueft 5 
tef{t; triumph. ` 


D: yden. 


Pope. 


fuccefs in con- 


At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your wrdfory, 
That pages blufh’d at him. Shake/peare. 
Then to the heav’n of heav’ns he fhall.afcend 

With widfory, triumphing o’er his foes. Milton. 

Obedience is 2 complicated aét of virtue, and meny oo 
are exercifed in one aét of obedience. It is an act o umi- 
lity, of mortification and felf-denial, of charity to God, of care 
of the publick, of order and charity to ourfelves. It is a great 


inftance of a vidfory over the moft refraéiory paffions. Taylor. 
Vi’crReEss. 7. f. [from viéfor.] A female that conquers. 

- J’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

And fhe fhall be fole wiétre/fs ; Czfar’s Coefar. Shake/p. 
VYCTUAL. 22. f. [vidtuailes, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] Provifion 
ViI’CTUALSs. of food; ftores for the fupport of life; meat; 

fuftenance. ts 
He landed in thefe iflands, to furnifh himfelf with vicTuals 
and frefh water. Abbot. 

You had muíty w:éfuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he 

hath an excellent ftomach. ` Shakefpeare. 


He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of 


wiétual. ` Knolles. 
They, unprovided of tackling and wiGual, are forced to 
fea by a ftorm. K. Charles. 


To VYCTUAL. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftore with provifion 
for food. 
Talbot, farewel ; 
I muft go vié?fzal Orleans forthwith. Shakefpeare. 
VIYCTUALLER. 2. f. [from vidtuals.] One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery again{ft the haven, to impeach 


fupply of victuals; yet the Englifh vidéiellers furceafed not 
to bring all things neceflary. i Zlayward. 
Their conqueft half is to the vi&ualler due. King. 


VIDE LICET. adv. (Latin.] To wit; that is. This word , 
generally writtén vz. 
VipuIty. n. f. [from viduus, Lat.] Widowhood. 
To Viz. V. a. for this word the etymology is very uncertain. ] 
x. To fhow, or practife in competition. 
They vie power and expence with thofe. 
pigh. 


hat are too 


L’ Eftrange. 


VIE 


You wie bappinefs in a thoufand eafy and fw cct diver- 


fions. Eo we.3 I. 
2. In this paflage the meaning feems to be, to add ; to accu- 
mulate. 
She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She wed fo fatt, 
That in a twink fhe won me to her love. Shakefpease. 


To Vie. v. n. 
riority. 

In a trading nation, the younger fons ma y be placed in futh 

a way of life, as may enable them to v ze with the beft of 


To conteft ; to contend; to ftrive ‘for fupe- 


their family. Adatjon. 
The wool, when fhaded with Ancona’s dye, 
May with the proudeft Tyrian purple we. A ddifon. 
Now voices over voices rife; 
While each to be the loudeft vies. Swift. 


To VIEW. v. a. [veu, Fr. from vezir, or voir.) 
3. To furvey ; to look on by way of examination. 
Go, and view the country. 
‘Th’ almighty father bent down his eye, 


‘fof. vil. 2. 


His own works and their works at once to view. Ailton. 
View not this fpire, by meafures giv’n, 
‘To buildings rais’d by common hands. Prior. 


Whene’er we view fome well-proportion’d dome; 
No fingle parts unequally furprize ; 


All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 
2. To fee; to perceive by the eye. 
With eyes aghaft 

View’d firft their lamentable lot. Ailton. 

No more I hear, no more I vieio, . 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. Pope. 


VIEW. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Profpeét. 
You fhall tread a courfe 
Pretty and full of view; yea, haply, near 
The refidence of Pofthumus. SLake/peare. 
Vaft and indefinite views, which drown all apprehenlions of 
the uttermoft objects, are condemned by good authors. /Votton. 


The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view, Dryden. 
_ Cut wide wiews throw mountains to the plain 
You’ll wifh your hill, or fhelter’d hill again. Pope. 
2. Sight; power of. beholding. : 
Some fafer refolution I’ve in view. Adi lton. 
I go, to take for ever from your view, 
Both the lov’d obje@, and the hated too. Dryden. 


Thefe things duly weigh’d, will give us a clear viw into 

the ftate of human liberty. Loske. 
Inftru@ me other joys to prize, 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes ; 

Full in my view fet all the bright abode, 

And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 

3- A& of feeing. i 
Tb’ unexpećted found 

OFf and men, his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rouz with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 

Had giv’n this falfe alarm ; but ftraight his view 

Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denham. 

Objects near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 
larger fize, that are more remote. : Locke. 

4. Sgot 3 eye. 
he was not much ftruck with thofe objects that now pre- 
fented themfelves.to her vieto, Female Quixote. 
5. Survey; examination by the eye. 
$ Time never will renew, 
While we too far the pleafing path purfue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a wiew, 
6. Intelleétual furvey. 

If the mind has made this inference b 
termediate ideas, and taking a view o 
them, it has proceeded rationally. 

7. Space that may be taken in by. the eye; reach of fight. 
The fame through all the neighb’ring nations flew, | 
; When now the Trojan navy .was in view. Dryden. 
8. Appearance ; fhow. 
. In that accomplifh’d mind, 

Helpt by the night, new graces find ; 

Which, by the fplendour of her view, 

Dazzl’d before we never knew. 

g- Difplay ; exhibition to the fight or mind. 

To give a right view of this miftaken part-of liberty, 
would any one bea changeling, becaufe he is.lefs determined 
by wife confiderations.than a wife man ? Locke. 

10. Profpect of intereft. 

No man fets himfelf about any thing, but upon fome view 

or other, which. ferves him for a reafon. Locke. 
11. Intention ; defign. - 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he. 
fees to the ftate of things at home ; with that wiew he makes 
all his reflections. Atterbury- 

With a view to commerce, in returning from his expedi- 
tion againít the Parthians, he paffed through Egypt. 4r/uthnot. 

i Y WEWLEsS. 


Pope. 


Dryden. f 
finding out the in- 


the connećtion of 
Locke. 


Waller. 


VIG 


Vi‘ewress. adj. [from view.] Unfeen; not difcernible by the 
he,” : 
i To be imprifon’d in the vrwl:/5 winds, 
And blown with refticfs violence about 
The pendant world. Shakefpeare. 
Each ftair myfterioufly was meant, nor ftood 
There always, but drawn up to heav’n fometinies 


Viewlefs. Ailton. 
Swift throuzh the valves the vifionary fair 
Repafs'd, and wiew/e/s mix’d with common air. Pope. 


Light-bounding from the earth, at once they rife ; 
Their feet half wrew/le/s quiver in the {kies. Pope. 
Vicesima’Tion. n.f. [wvege/imus, Latin. ] The aét of putting 
to death every twentieth man. Bailey. 
Vilorr. 2. f. [vigilia, Latin.) 
1. Watch ; devotions performed in the cuftomary hours of reft. 
So they in heaven their od-s and wigils tun’d. Milt:n. 
Shrines! where their vigils pale-ey’d virgins keep, 


And pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to weep. Pope. 
2. A faft kept before a holiday. 
He that our-lives this day, and fees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 
And fay to-morrow is St. Crifpian. Shake/peare. 


3. Service ufed on the night before a holiday. 

No altar is to be confecrated without reliques, which placed 
befure the church-door, the wigt/s are to be celebrated that 
night before them. Stilling fleet. 

The rivals call my mufe‘ another way, ` 
To fing their wigi/s for th” enfuing day. Dryden. 
4. Watch; forbearance of fleep. 
‘Though Venus and her fon fhou’d {pare 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care ; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her wigi/s keep, 

And for anothér’s joy fufpend her fleep. Faller. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the wigils of the card- 

. table, and thofe cutting paffions which attend them. Addijòn. 
Aah ese ne f- [otgilance, Fr. vigilantia, Lat.) 
x. Forbearance of fleep. 
Ulyffes yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the ftrong paffion 
for his country fhould have given him vigilance. Broome. 
2. Watchfilinefs ; circumfpection; inceflant care. 
Shall Henry’s conqueit, Bedford’s vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die? 
No poft is free, no place, 

‘That guard and moft unufual vigilance 

Does not attend my taking. Shake/peare. 

In this their military care, there were few remarkable occa- 
fions under the duke, faving his continual wigi/ancy; and volun- 


Shake/p- 


tary hazard of his perfon. Wotton. 
OF thefe the vigilance 
I dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp’d in mift 
Of midnight vapour, glide obfcuré. Ailton. 


We are enabled to fubdue all other creatures ; and ufe for 
our behoof the ftrength of the ox, the fagacity and wigslancy 
R 


of the dog. Ay- 
3. Guard; watch. ; 
In at this gate ñone pafs 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Aliltoñ. 


WYGILANT . adj. [vigilans, Latin.] Watchful; circumfpeĉt; 
diligent ; attentive. 

hey have many prayers, but every of them very fhort, as 

if they were darts thrown out with a kind of fudden quick- 

nefs; left that vigilant and ereé attention of mind; which in 

prayer is very neceflary, fhould be wafted or dulled through 


continuance. fdooker. 
‘Take your placesy and be wigtlant: 
If any noife or foldier you perceive, 
Let us have knowledge. Shakefpeare. 


The treafurer, as he waé wigilant in fuch cafes, had notice 
of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he procured the king to 
fend a mefflage to the mafter of the rolls. Clarendon. 

Vi'GicrantTLy. adv. [from wigtlant.] Weatchfully 3 attentive- 
ly; circumfpedctly. 

Thus in peace, either of the kings fo wigilantly obferved 
every motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the 
alarm. Ffayward. 

Vi’corous. adj. [from vigor, Lat.] Forcible; not weakened; 
full of ftrength and life. 
Fam’d for his valour young ; 

At fea fuccefsful, vigorous and ftron Waller. 

‘Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified; but returns 
always freíh and vigorous. . Atterbury. 

VilcorouasLty. adu. [from wigour.) With forces forcibly ; 
without weaknefs. A 
The prince had two giant fhips ; 
With his one fo vigoroufiy he prefs’d, 
And flew fo home, they could not rife again. Dryden. 
If the fire burns bright and wigorouffy, it is mo matter b 
what means it was at firft kindled, South: 
N° CLIII. 


VIL 


That prince, whofe caufe you efpoufe fo wigorou fy, is the 
principal in the war, and you but a fecond. Swift. 
Vi'corousnNess. n /. [from wigour.] Force; ftrength. 
He hath given excellent fufferance and wig:rou/ncJfs to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrange courage, hervical forti- 


tude, invincible refolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VIGOUR, z. £ [wvigor, Latin. ] 
1. Force; ftrength. ) 
Sometimes went and fometimes ran; 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Ailton. 
: Shame to be overcome, 
Wou’'d utmoft vigcrr raife, and rais’d unite. Ailton: 
Pernicious fire wither'd all their ftrength, 
And of their wonted wigour left them drain’d: Ailton. 
` The mind and fpirit remains g 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. Ailton. 
No decp within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. Adilton: 
_, The vigour of this arm Was never vain: 
Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughcer. ! Dryden. 
2. Mental force ; intelle&tual ability. 
3- Energy; efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unaéctive elfe, théit wigour find. Ai tor. 
How does Cartecfius all his finews ftrain, 
The earth’s attractive vigour to explain ? lackmorc. 


VILE. adj. [vi/, French; wilis, Latin. J 
x. Bafe; m-an; worthlofs; fordid; defpicable. 

Our cafe wert miferable, if that wt -rewith we moft en- 
deavour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo wi/e and defpicable 
as men’s difdainful fpeech would make it. tihooker. 

I difdaining fcorn’d, and craved death, 

Rather than I would be fo wile efteem’d. 

He to-day that fheds his blood with me; 


Shak fpeare. 


Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er fo vile, 

‘This day fhall gentle his condition. Shakefpeare. 

The inhabitants account gold but as a viž thing. Abbot. 
That finful creature man elected is, f 

And in our place the heavens poffefs he muft; 

Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duft. Fairfax. 


A fpontaneous production is againft matter of fact; a ahi 3 
without example not only in man, but the wi/e/? of weeds. Bentl. 
2. Morally impure; wicked. 
Reftor’d by thee, wife as I am, to place 
‘OF new acceptance. Milon. 
VILED. adj. [from vile, whente revile.] Abufive ; {currilous ; 
defamatory. í 
He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed wiled 
fpeeches againft king Edward. Flayward. 
Vi'Ltery. adv. [from wvilz.] Bafely; meanly; fhamefully. 
The Volicians wilely yielded the town. Shake/peare: 
How can I 
Forget my Heé€tor, treated with difhonour, 
Depriv’d of funeral rites, and vi/cly drage’d 
A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy? 
Vi'teness. z. f/. [from wvi/e.] 
1. BafenefS; meannefs ; defpicablenelfs: 
His wilene/s us fhall never awe 3 
But here our fports fhall be: _ . 
Such as the golden world firft faw; 
Moft innocent and free. Dyra;ton. 
Reflect on the effential wi/enc/s of matter, and its impotence 
to conferve its own being: Creech. 
Confidering the wilene/s of the clays; I wondered that no 
tribune of that age durft ever veriture to afk the potter, what 


A. Philips. 


do’ft- thou m.ke? - og wift. 
2: Moral or intelle&tual bafenefs. 
i Then, vilenefs of mankind! l 
Could one, alas! repeat me good of great; ee 
rior. 


Wath my pale body, or bewail my fate? 
To Vi'LiFx. v. a. [from wile.] To debafes to defame; to 
make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide 


To hear his fovereign wilify’d. Drayton. 
1 ‘Their maker’s image ; 
Forfook them, when themfelves they vilify £ 
To ferve ungovètn’d appetite; and took . 
_ Ailton. 


His image whom they ferv’d- 
The difpleafureé of their prince, thofe may expect, who would 
put in praétice all methods to vilify his perfon. > Mddifon.. 
Many paffions difpofe us to deprefs and vilify the merit o 
_ one rifing in the efteetm of mankind. l Addifons 
ViLL. n.f. [vide, French; vila, Latin.] A village; a {mall 
colle&tion of houfes. Little in ufes tion 
This book gives an account of the manarable lands in every 
manor, town, or vill. : Fiale. 
VYLLA. n. /. (viia, Latin.] A country feat. as 
The ancient Romans lay the foundations of their vias and 


palaces within the very borders of the fea. Addisons 
All vatt poffeffions ; juft the fame the a F 

Whether you cal] them viiia ark, or chace- £. 

T E p VI'LLACE.: 
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VILLAGE. n.f. (village, French.] A fmall colle&tion of 
houies in the country, lefs than a town. 
wgears, with roaring, voices, from low farms, 
Or pelting villages, fheep cotes, and mills, 


Inforce their charity. Shake/peare- 
‘Lhe carly village cock 
Hath twice done falutation to the morn. Shake/pearc. 
You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are fo; but, like the village curs, 
Bark when their feltows do. sedge | sox ties 
‘The. country villages were burnt down to the grou nd. Knolles. 


T hofe <i/sage words give us a mean idea of the thing- Dr>d. 
Seam’d o'er with wounds which his own fabre pave, 
In the vite habic of a village flave. Pope. 
VILLAGER. 2./. [trom village.] An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
‘Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 


Under fuch hard conditions. Shake/peare. 
When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick deft, 

I thal] appear fome harnilefs viager, 

Whon: thrift keeps up about his country geer. Afiiton. 


If there are conveniencies of life, which common ufe 


reaches not, it is not reafon to reject them, becaufe every 
widlager doth not know them. Locke. 
ViLLaAGERY. n.f. (from vilage ] Diftri&t of villages. 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the willagery ? Shake[peare. 


VILLAIN. “i [vilain, French; villanus, low Latin.) 
1. One who held by a baie tenure. 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of flaves and villains, did render a greater revenuc, 
than if they had been made the king’s free fubjects. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. 

We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather 
wi'lains, who, ufirg this time of their extreme feeblenefs, all 
together fet upon them. Sidney. 

O villein/ vilain! his very opinion in the letter. Ab- 
horred villain/ unnatural, detefted, brutifh vilain! Shake/p. 

WV bat in the world, 
That names me traitor, vi/lain-like he lies. Shake/peare. 
. He was ftabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain, upon 
the m-re impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia- 
ment Claren.on, 
Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix 5 
Ot c:ooke! counfels, and dark politicks. 
Vi‘tranacr. n.f: (from v lain. | 
x. The fate oF a villain; bafe fervitude. 
They exercife moft bitter tyranny, 

Upon the ports brought into their bondage: 

No wretchednefs is like to finful vilianage. Spenfer. 

Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was but one 
freeholder, which was the lord himfelf; all che reft were but 
tenants in villanage, and were not fit to be fworn in 


Pope. 


juries. Davies. 
2. Bafenefs; infamy. 
If in thy fmoke it ends, their glories fhine 5 
Rut infamy and zi Zunage are thine. Dryden. 


To VILLANIZE. V. a. [from viduin.] To debafe; to degrade; 
to defame. 
Were virtue by defcent, a noble name 

Could never villanize his father’s fame 5 

Burt, as the firft, the laft of all the line, 

W ould, like the fun, ev’n in ripening Dryden. 

Thefe are the fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments 5 
whefe glory is in their,fhame, in the debafing and willanizing 
of mankind to the condition of beafts- Bentley. 

Vitttanous. «dj. [from villain. ] 
r. Bafe; vile; wicked. 
2. Sorry. 

Thou art my fon; I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion; but chiefly a wil/anous trick of thine eye 
doth warrant me. : Shake/peare. 

3- It is ufed by Shake/peare to exaggerate any thing deteftable. 
We fhall lofe our time, 
And all be turn’d to barnacles or apes, 
With forekeads villanous low. Shakefpeare. 
Vi'LLANoUuSLY. udu. [from villanous. ] Wiickedly ; bafely. 
The wandering Numidian falfiied his faith, and wi/lanou/ly 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelf. Knolties. 
Vi'Lrancusness. 2. f- [from wvillanous. Bafenefs; wicked- 
nefs. 
Vitrany. n.f. [from villain; willounie, old French.] 
1. Wickednefs; bafenefs; depravity- 
‘Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 

For uiélainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 

Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shakefp. 

He is the prince's jefter; and the commendation is not in 
his wit, but in his wi/tany. Shake/p. 

2. A wicked action; a crime. 


VIN 


No villany, or flagitious ation was ever yet committed, but 


a lie was farft or laft the principal engine to effect it. South. 
Such w:liainies rous’d Horace into wrath; 
And ’tis more noble to purfue his path, 
‘Than an old tale. Dryden. 


VILLA'TICK. adj. [vitlaticus, Lat.] Belonging to villazes. 
Evening dragon came, z 
Affailant on the perched rooftss 

And nefits in order rang’d, 

Of tame villatick fowl. 

VILLI. n. J. (Latin.] 

In anatomy, are the fame as fibres; and in botany; fmall 
hairs like the grain of pluth or fhag, with which, as a kind of 
excrefcence, fome trees do abound. Quircy. 

Vi'tious. adj. [villofus, Latin.] Shaggy; rough. 

T'he liquor of the ftomach, which with fafting grows fharp, 
and the quick fenfation of the inward willous coat of the fto- 
mach, feem to be the caufe of the fenfe of hunger. Arbuthnot. 

Vimr'neEous. adj. [vimineus, Latin.] Made of twigs. 
As in the hive’s vimineous dome, 

‘Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her ftudious action vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. 

VYNCIBLE. adj. (from vinco, Latin. ] 
rable. 

He not «i*cible in fpirit, and well affured that fhortnefs of 
provifion would in a fhort time draw the feditious to fhorter 
limits, drew his fword. Ftayward. 

Becaufe ‘twas abfolutely in my power to have attended more 
heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miftake which 
influenced the aétion was vinzi de. Norris. 

VI’NCIBLENESS. 2. f. [from wincible.] Liablenefs to be over- 
come. Dié?. 

Vincrure. n. f. [vinélura, L.t.] A binding. Bailey. 

VINDE MIAL. adj. [windemia, Latin.] Belonging to a vintage. 

To VINDE’MIATE. V. n. [windemia, Latin.] To gather the 
vintage. 

Now vindemiate, acd take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. Evelyn. 

VirxpEMia’TION. 2.f. [vindemia, Latin. ] Grape-gathering. 


Bailey. 
To VINDICATE. v. a. [windics, Latin.] 
1. To juftify; to fupport; to maintain. 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the opponent 
muft direétly vindicate and confirm that propofition ; #. e. he 
muft make that propofition the conclufion of his next fyl- 
logifm. Watts. 

2. lorevenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to windicate 
or punith infidelity. Bacon. 

an is not more inclinable to obey God than man; but 
God is more powerful to exaét fubjection, and to vindicate 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Conquerable; fupe- 


rebellion. Pearj:n. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more his juftice 

is concerned to vindicate the afiront. T illotfon. 
Affemble ours, and all the T heban race, 

To windicate on Athens thy difgrace. Dryden. 


3. To afferc; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touched upon this way, which our poet junty 

has w.ndicated to himfelf. Dryden. 
The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world fhall vindicate her trade. Dryden. 

are by propofition of ter- 


4. To clear; to protect. 
God’s ways of dealing with us, 
To thefe is adted the authority of: the 
negleét by the interpofition 


rors and promifes. 

commander, vindicated from our 

of the greateft figns and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, 

and of his fon. Flammond. 

I may affert eternal providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. 

VINDICATION. n.f. [vindication, French; 

Defence; affertion ; juftification. 

This is no tindicaticn of her conduct. 
part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, in endca- 
vouring to betray the Grecks. Br sme. 

Vi/nDIcATIVE. adj. [from vindicate. ] Revengeful ; given to 
revenge. 


MI tron. 
from windicate.) 


She ftill ats a mcan 


He, in heat of action, 

Is more w/ndicotive than jealous love. Shake/peare. 
Publick revenges are for the moft part fortunate; but in 
private revenges it is not fo. Vindicative perfons live the life 
of witches, who, as thcy are mifchievous, fo end they un- 
fortunate. acon. 
The fruits of adufted choler, and the evaporations of a 
vindicat ve {pirit. Howel. 
Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, but what 

is cenforious or w-nd-cative ? Whereas no zeal is fpiritual, 
that is not alfo charitable. Sprat. 
Diftinguifh betwixt a paffion purely windicatiuc, and’ thofe 
counfels where divine juftice avenges the innocent. L’ £/frange- 
VinDiIcA TOR. 


Á 


VIN 
Vinpica’ToR: a. f. [from windicate.] One who vindicates ; 
č r. 
sn apace tyranny, and the vices attending it, with the ut- 
moft rigour ; and confequently a noble foul is better pleafed 
with a jealous vindica.or of Roman, liberty, than with a tem- 
porizing poet. . canes Dryden. 
VÝNDICATORY. adj. [from wvindicator-] 
1. Punitory; performing the office of vengeance. — 

The afflictions of Job were no wvindicatory punifhments to 
take vengeance of his fins, but probatory chaftifements to 
make trial of his a B? amball. 

2. Defenfory ; juftificatory. | : ; 
VinprcTive. adj. [from vindicta, Latin.] Given to revenge; 
revengeful. 

I am windiffive encugh to repel force by force. 

Auguftus was of a nature too windiéfive, to have contented 
himfelf with fo fmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Vine. n.f. (vinea, Latin.) “T'he plant that bears the grape. 

The flower confifts of many leaves placed in a regular or- 
der, and expanding in form of'a rofs: the ovary, which is 
fituated in the bottom of the flower, becomes a round fruit, 
full of juice, and contains many fmall ftones in each. “Ihe 
tree is Climbing, fending forth clafpers at the joints, by which 
it faftens itfelf to what plant flands near it, and the fruit is 
produced in bunches. The fpecies are, I. Ihe wild vine, 
commonly calied the umga, x ae 2. Ihe July grape. 3. The 
Corinth grape, vulgarly called the currant grape. 4- ‘The 
parfley leaved grape. 5. Tbe miller's grape. Ihis is called 

the Burgundy in England: the leaves of this fort are very 
much powdered with white in the fpring, from whence it had 
the name of miller’s grape. 6. Is whar is called in Burgundy 
Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes very good wine. 
7- The white chaffelas, or royal mufcadine: it is a Pe 
white grape; the juice is very rich. 8. The black chaficlas, 
or black mufcadine ; the juice is very rich. 9. The red chaf- 
felas, or red mufeadine. 10. The burlake grape. _ iz. The 
white muftat, or .whire Frontiniac. 12. The red Frontiniac. 


13- The black Frontiniac. t4¢- The damaík grape. 15. The 
white fweet water. 16. The black fweet water. 17. ‘Ihe 
white mufcadine. 18. The raifin grape. 19. The Greek 


20. The pearl grape. 27. he St. Peter’s grape, or 


rape. 
Pamatin: 22. The malmfey grape. 23. The malmfey muf- 
cadine. 24. The red Hamburgh grape. 25. The black 
¥Jamburgh, or’ warmer grape. 26. ihe Switzerland grape. 


27- The white mufcat, or rontiniac of Alexandria; called 
alfo the Jerufalem mufcat and grofs mufcat. 28. The red 
mufeat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 29. The white melie 
grape. 30. The white morillon. 3%- The Alicant grape. 
32. The white auvernat. 33- The grey auvernat. 34. The 
Faifin mufcat. Whe late -eduke of “huftany, who was very 
curious ‘in collecting all the ‘forts of Italian and Greek grapes 
into ‘his vineyards, -was-pofiefied of upwards of three hundred 


feveral varieties. Aliller. 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. Spenfer. 

In her days every man “fhall eat in fafery, 
Under his own vine, what -he plants. Shake/peare. 


The captain left of the poor to be wine-drefflers. 2 Kings xxv. 
Depending vizes the fhelving cavern fcreen, 
With purple clufters ‘blufhing'through the green. 
VINEGAR. n. f. [winaigre, French. ] 


. Wine grown four. i i 
3 Pinaceae is made by fetcing ‘the veffel of wine againft the hot 
fun; and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the finer 


Pope. 


being exhaled. Bacon. 
= H cen’ blef{t beam turns vinegar more four. Pope. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically four. 
Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of fuch age, tte afpect, : 
“That they'll not fhow their teeth in way of {mile. Shake/p. 
VIYNNEWED, or Vinney. adj. Mould Minfworth. 


Vi'NEYARD. n. f. [pingzeand, Saee d A ground planted with 
vines. . 
Let us not live in France ; let-us quit all, | | 
And.give our vineyards to a barb’rous people. Shake/peare. 
_ [Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of the 
Spaniards fent them all home again. , Clarendon. 
Vi'Nous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] Having the qualities of 
wine; confifting of wine. , 
The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to fome 
partial folution made by the wineus fpirit. Bole. 
Water -will imbibe . 
The fmall remains of fpirit, and acquire p 
A vinous flavour. Philips. 
VinTAGE. 7n. f. [vinage, French. ] The produce of the vine 
for the year. - 
The beft wines are.in the drieft vintages. 
Our firit fuccefs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the vintage of the year our own. / 
ViNTAGER. n. /. [from vintage.] He .who gathers the vin- 
tage. Ainfworth. 
ViNTNER. 2. f. [from vinum, Lat.] One who fells wine. 


Bacon. 
Waller. 


Dryden.. 


V I O 


T he vintner may draw what religion he pleafes. Flowel: 

The wintuer, by mixing poifon with his wines, deflroys 

more lives than any malignant difeafe. Swift. 

Vilnrry. 7z./:- The place where wine is fold. Ainfworth. 

Vior. n.f. [violle, French; wicla, lealian.] A ftringed inftru- 
ment of mufick. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no mores 
‘Than an unftringed viol; or a harp. Shake/peare. 
To ftrain a ftring, ftop it with the finger, as in the necks 


of lutes and wiols. Bacon: 
Loud o’er the reft Cremona’s trump doth found ; 
PMe fofcer airs befits and fofter ftrings 
Of lute, or viol, {till more apt for mournful things. Milton: 


VIOLABLE. adj. [from vi- labilis; Latin.] Such as may be vio- 
lated or hurt. 
Viora’ceous. adj. [from viola, Lat.] Refembling violets. 
To VIOLATE. wv. a. (violo, Latin. ] 
1. To injure; to hurt. 
I queftion thy bold entrance; 
Employ’d to wio/a'e the fleep of thofe 


Wehofe dwelling God hath planted here in blifs. Milton. 
Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate, 
ay mix with blifs, and yet not violate. Dryden. 
Ceafe 
To know what known will wiolate thy peace. Pope. 
2. To infringe; to break any thing vetierable. 
Some of w'olated vows 
°T wixt the fouls of friend and friend. Shake/peares 


“‘Thofe offences which are by their fpecial qualities breaches 
of fupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they are generally evil, 
wiolate in general that principle of reafon, which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. FIooker. 

3- To injure by irreverence. 
I would wiolate my own arm rather than a church. Browz. 


Forbid to violate the fatred fruit. Ailton: 
4- To ravifhb; to deflower. 
The Sabines violated charms 
Obfcur’d the glory of his rifing arms. Prior. 


VIOLATION. 2. f. [wiolatio, Latin. ] 
x. Infringement or injury of formething facred: 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without good effect, as touching the courfe of their livess 
who feared the wilful wizlation of oaths. Fi z0ker. 

Men, who had no other guide but their reafon, confidcred 


the violation of an oath to be a great crime. Addifons 
2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 
If your pure maidens ‘fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Shake/peare, 


Vuaora’ror. n. f. [violator, Latin.] 
xr. One who injures or infrin fomething facred. 
Many fuch places, built for divine worfhip, derive a bleffing 
upon the head of the builders, as lafting as the curfe that never 


fails to reft upon the facrilegiaus tfolators of them. South. 
2. A ravifher. l 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief; 

An hypocrite, a virgin wiolator. Shake/peare. 


How does the fubje& herfelf to the wiolater’s upbraidings 
and infults. Clarifja. 
Vi’orence. n. f. [wrolentia, Latin.] 
1. Force; ftrength applied to any purpofe. 
‘To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds 
And blown with reftlefs wrolence about. 
All the elements 
At leaft had gone to wreck, difturb’d and torn 
With violence of this confliét, had not foon 
‘Th’ eternal hung his golden {cales. 
2. An attack; an aflault; a murder. 
A noife did {care me ftom the tomb ; 
And fhe, too defperate, would not go with me: 
But, as it feems, did @iolence on herfelf. 
3. Outrage; unjuft force. 
Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
‘The whole earth fill’d with vienez; and all flefh 


Shakefpearés 


Al: piam 


S bakefþeares: 


Corrupting each their way- Afiltons 
.4. Eagernefs; vehemence. 
‘That feal 
You afk with fuch violence, the king 
With his own hand gave me. Shake/peare. 


5. Injury; infringement. 
e cannot, without offering wio/ence to all records, divine 


and human, deny an univerfal deluge. Burnet. 
.6. Forcible defloration. 
VIOLENT. adj. [wiolentus, Latin. ] 
x. Forcible; aéting with ftrength. s 
A violent crofs wind blows. M4 lton. 


2. Produced or continued by force. 
The pofture we find them in, according to his do&rines 
muft be looked upon as unnatural and wiodent; and no < f lent 


{tate can be perpet..al- Burnet. 
3. Not natural, but brought by force. | 
Conqueror death difcovers them fcarce men 3 
Violent or fhameful death their due reward, Milton. 


4 Un- 


VIR 


4. Unjuftly affailant ; murderous. 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Shake/p. 
A foe fubtile or violent. Ailton. 
5. Unfeafonably vehement. 

We might be reckoned fierce and wiolen’, to tear away 
that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our confciences 
would ftorm and repine thereat. Flooker. 

“Che covetous extortioner fhould remember, that fuch wro- 
Jents íhall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted; not voluntary. 
Vows made in pain, are wiolent and void. AMiiltcn. 
Vi'oLeENTty. adv. [from violent.j] With- force; forcibly; ve- 
hemently. | 
Tem; rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violenti; redrefs. Shake/pea:e. 

Flame burneth more wiclent/y towards the fides, than in the 
midft. Bacon. 

Ancient privileges muft not, without great neceffities, be 
revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted wiclent/y, nor penal laws 
urged rigoroufly. ab:r. 

Vi’oLet. n. f. [violetie, Fr. viola, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fomewhat re- 
fembling the papilionaceous flower; for its two upper petals 
reprefent the ftandard, the two fide ones the wings; buc the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, refembles the iris. Out of 
the empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a three- 
cornered fruit opening into three parts, and full of roundifh 


feeds. There are nine fpecies. Adiller. 
When daifies pied, and wiscferts blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shake/peare. 
Sweet echo, fweeteft nymph that liv’ft unfeen, 
By flow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the vwiolet-embroider’d vale. Ailton. 


It alters not our fimple idea, whether we think that blue be 
in the wiolet itfelf, or in our mind only; and only the power 
of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in the violet 
itfelf. Locke. 

Virourn. n.f. [violen, French; from wviol.] A fiddle; a ftringed 
inftrument of mufick. 
Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes 5 


Praife with violins, and lutes. Sandys. 
Sharp vfo/ins proclaim 

Their jealous pangs, and defperation, 

For the fair difdainful dame. Dryden. 


Vrouist. 2./. [from wio/.] A player on the viol. 
VIOLONCE’LLO. n.f: [Italian.] A ftringed inftrument of 
mufick. 
VIPER. n. f- [vipera, Latin. ] 
1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings its young alive, of 
which moft are poifonous. 
A wiper came out of the heat, 
hand. : 
He'll gall of afps with thirfty lips fuck in; 
T he wiper’s deadly teeth fhall pierce his fkin. Sandys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they place fuch great 
confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a wiper, than 
of a common punéture. ‘This is no other than axungia vipe- 
rina, prefently rubbed into the wound. Perbam. 
2. Any thing mifchievous. 
Where is this wiper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf? Shakepeare. 
Vi'PERINE. adj. [viperinus, Latin.] Belonging to a viper. 
Vi'PEROuUs. adj. [u pereus, Lat. from viper. Having the qua- 
l.tics of a viper. 
My tender years can tell, 
Civil diffention is a wip’rous worm, 


and faftened on his 
4é7s xxviii. 3- 


‘That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Shake/p. 
We are peremptory to difpatch : 

This viperous traitor. Shakefpeare. 
Some. wip’reus critick may bereave 

‘Th’ opinion of thy worth for fome defect. Daniel. 


Vi'PER’s fuglofs. n. f. [echtum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are, the cup of the flower is large, and 
divided into five long flender fegments ; the flower confifts of 
one leef, is fhaped like a funnel, and fomewhat infleéted, 
having its upper part f{tretched, but in a greater length than 
the lower: the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two; and the lower part, or beard, into three parts: in 
the middle of the flower are produced five ftamina (or threads) 
which are reflexed. Each flower is fucceeded by four feeds, 
which are in form of a viper’s head. Miller. 

ViPER’s graf. n. f. [ feorzonera, Latin.j] A plant. 

It hath a femi-flofculous flower, confifting of many half 
florets, which reft upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common empalement, which is fcaly: the embryoes af- 
terwards become oblong fecds, which are furnifhed with 
down. Miller. 

VIRAGO. n.f: (Tatin } 
1. A female warriour; a woman with the qualities of a man. 

Melpomene reprefented like a virago, or manly lady, with 
a majeítick and grave countenance, eachan. 


VI'RELAY. 
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_ To arms! to arms! the fierce virago cries, 
And fwift as lightning to the combat flies. Pope. 
2. It is commonly ufed in deteftation for an impudent turbulent 


woman. 

n. f- [wvtreluy, virelai, French.] A fort of little 
ancient French poem, that confifted only of two rhymes and 
fhort verfes, with ftops. L’ Acad. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne matk, 
As íhe was wont in youngth and fummer days ; 
But if thou algate luft like wrre/ays, 
And loofer fongs of love to underfong. 
‘The band of flutes began to play, 
‘To which a lady fung a wire/ay : 
And ftill at ev'ry slate fhe would repeat 
The burden of the fong, the daify is fo fweet. 
VIRENT. adj. [virens, Latin.}] Green; not faded. 
In thefe, yet frefh and virent, they carve out the figures of 
men and women. Brown. 
VIRGE. n. f| [virga, Lat. better verge, from verge, F rench. ] 
A dean’s mace. i 
Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 
Devoutly lolling in his feat; 
The filver virge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. 
VIRGIN. n.f- [wvierge, French; wirgo, Latin.} 
1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with men. 
This afpeét of mine hath fear’d the valiant ; 
The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Hath lov’d it too. 
Senfelefs bauble! 
Art thou a foedary for this aét, and look’ft 
So wirgin-like without ? 
‘The damfel was very fair, and a virgin. 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. 
Much lefs can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face. 
2. A woman nota mother. Unufual. 
Likeft to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet wirgin of Proferpina from Jove. 
2. or thing untouched or unmingled. 
apers of white wax, commonly called wirgin wax, burn 
with lefs {moke than.common yellow wax. Boyle. 
I have found wirgin earth in the peat-marfhes of Chefhire. 
Woodward, 
Below the upper was a deep bed of fand only, which i 
weighed, together with the virgin- mould. Derham. 
4. The fign of the zodiack in which the fun is in Auguft. 
Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. Milton. 
Vi/RGIN. ad. Befitting a virgin; fuitable toa virgin; maidenly. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet rofed over with 
the wirgin crimfon of modefty, if fhe deny the appearance of 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


Swit/?. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Gen. ei 16. 


Shake/peare. 
Cowley. 


Liilton. 


a naked blind boy. Shakefpeare. 

What fays the filver with her wirgin hue ? Shake/peare. 
With eafe a brother o’ercame 

‘The formal decencies of virgin fhame. Cowley. 


To Vi’RGIN. ayt? A cant word.] To play the virgin. 
ifs 

Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge ! 

I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 

Hath wirgin’d it e’er fince. Shake/peare. 
VIRGINAL. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; pertain- 

ing to a virgin. 
On the earth more fair was never feen, 


Of chaftity and honour virginal. Spenfer. 
‘Tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shake/prare. 


Purity is a fpecial part of this fuperftructure, reftraining of 
all defires of the flefh within the known limits of conjugal or 
wirginal chattity. Flan. mond. 

To Vi'RGINAL. v. n. To pat; to ftrike as on the virginal. 
A cant word. a 

Scull wirginalling upon thy palm. Shakefpeare. 

VIRGINAL. #. f. [more ufually wirginals ] A mufical inftru- 
ment fo called, becaufe commonly ufed by young ladies. 

The mufician hath produced two means of {training ftrings- 
The one is flopping trem with the finger, as in the necks of 
Jutes and viols; the other is the fhortnefs of the ftring, as in 
harps and wirgina/s. R Bacon. 

VirGcinity. z. /. [tirginitas, Latin.] Maidenhead; unac-` 
quaintance with man. 
You do impeach your modefty too much, 

To truft the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counfel of a defart place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity. Shake/peare. 

Natural virginity of itfelf is not a flate more Ria ei to 
God; but that which is chofen in order to the conveniencies 
of religion, and feparation from worldly incumbrances. Taylor. 

VIRILE. «i. [viriiis, Lat.} Belonging to man; not puerile; 
not feminine, 
VIRILITY. 
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Virrurry, 2 f. [virilité Fr. virilitas, Lat. from wirile.] 
1. Manhood; tharacter of man. 
The lady made generous. advances to the borders of wir- 
lity. = y i 4 gaa Rambler. 
2. Power..of procreation. 
The great clintacterical was pafs before they begat chil- 


dren, or ‘gave any teftimrony of their virility; for none begat 


children before the age of ty-five. Brown. 
VIRMIY LION. n.f. Properly vermilicn. A red colour. 
#Egle, the faireft Nais of the flood; l 
W ith a vermi'ion dye his temples ftain’d. Refeommon. 


Vrrruan. adj.,[virtuel, French; from wirtwe.] Having the 
eficacy withour the fenfrble or material part. 

Metalline waters have wirtual cold in them. Put there- 
fore wood into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden. Bacon. 

Pleat and cold have a orrtva/ tranfition, without communi- 
catron of fubftance. | f Bacon. 

Love hot the heav’nly fpirits ? And how their love _ 

Exprefs they ?. by looks only? or do they mix 


Irradiance ? wirtual, or immediate touch ? Mitton. 
. Every kind that lives, 
Fomrented by hrs wirtwa/l pow’r, and warm’d. Adilton- 


Weither an aétual or'virtual intention of the mind, but anly 

that which may be hered from the outward aĉis. Srillingjieet. 
WIRTUA LITTY. 2. /. [from virtual.) Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there licth,dormant a wirtuality of 
many other, afd from thence fometimes proceed an hundred 
ears. Brown. 

VeYRTVUALLY. adv. [from virtual.] In effeG, though not for- 
mally. ie i 

They .are wirtualiy contained in other words {ftiH con- 

‘tinued. A ‘amrnond. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the people wir- 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. Addifon. 

Jo VYRTUATE. v. a: [frorh wirtze.] “To make efficacious. 

. Potable gold fhould, be endutd with a capacity of being affi- 
milated to the innate heat, and radical moifture ; or at le vir- 
tuated with a power of gentrating the faid effentials. Zarvey. 

VIRTUE. n.f- [birtus, Latin.] 
“z. Moral goodnefs. 
-o Either Pm ‘hiftaken, or there is virtue in that Falitaff. Shak. 
If there’s a power above us, ; 
And fhat theré is, all nature cries aloud 
‘Through all her works, he muft delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. Addifon. 

Virtue'o makes out blifs below, . ope. 

‘The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakefpear ; 

and through the veil of his-vices and irregularities, we fee a 
dawn of greatnefs and virtue. Shake/peare t: ufirated. 

2. A parti moral excellence. 
In Belmont is a lady, 


And fhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 


OF wond’rous virtues. Shake/peare. 
Remember al] his wirtwas, 
And fhew mankind that goodnefs is your care. Addifon. 
3- Medicinal qualicy. 
All bleit fecrets, 
All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 
Be aidant and remediate. Shakefpeare. 


The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains; and that without virtue from thofe that 
ed in the vallies. Bacon. 
a. Medicinal efficacy. : - 
An effay writer muft prac&tife the chymieal method, and 
ive the virtue of a`full draught in a few drops. | Addifons 
ficacy ; power. - 
If neither words ner herbs will do, Ill try ftoness; for 
there’s a virtue in them. š - L’ Efirange. 
W here there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there what a 
man can do, fhall, by-wirtue thereot, be accepted. South. 
They are not fure, by wirtue of fyllogifm, that the conclu- 
fion certainly follows from the premifes. Locke. 
This they fhall attain, partly in virtue of the promife made 
by God, and partly in wirtue of piety. Atterbury. 
He ufed to travel through Greecé, by ùbirtue of this fable, 
which procured him reception in all the towns. Addifon. 
6. Adting power. 
Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned 
him about. Alark v. 30% 
7. Secret agency 5 efficacy, without vifible or material action. 
She moves the yə which the doth poffefs 3 


$. 


Yet no part toucheth, but by virtues touch. Davies. 
8. Bravery; valour. 
i Truft to thy fingle virtue ; for thy foldiers 
Shake/peare. 


Took their difcharge. 
The conqueft of Pateftine with fingular wirtne they per- 
formed, and held that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh. 
9. Exceflence ; that which gives excellence. 
In the Greek poets,‘ as alfo in Plautus, the occonomy of 
sek fy better obferved than in Terence; who thowght the 
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fole grace and virtue of their fable; the ftickin 
_ tences, as ours do the forcing in of jefts. 
io. One_of the orders of the celeftial hierarchy. 
‘Thrones, domination, princedoms, wirtwer, pow'’rs. Milt. 
A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 
From orb to orb unwearied do’ft thou fly. 
ViRTUELEsSS. adj. [from wirtue] 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 
2. Not having efficacy; without operating qualities. 
All fecond caufes, together with nature herfelf, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altogether filent, wirtuele/s, and dead: Raleigh. 
_ Kartuelef{s íhe witht all herbs and charms, pes 
W herewith falfe men increafe their patients harms. Fairfax. 
Some would make thofe glorious creatures wirtuele/s. Hakewill: 
VIRTUO SO. n f: [Italian.] A man {killed in antique or na-~ 
tural curiofities; a man ftudious of painting; ftatuary, or 
archite€ture. : 
Methinks thofe generous virtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. _ Glanville. 
Virtuofo, thé Italians call a man who loves the noble arts; 
and is a critick in them. And amongft our French painters; 
the word vertueux is undetftood in the fame fignification. Dryd.. 
This building was beheld with admiration by the iem s f 
that time. Tati:r. 
Showers of rain are how met with in every water-work ; 
and the wirtzof/o’s of France covered a little vault with artificial 


in of fer- 
en. Jobnfor: 


Tickell. 


friow. Addifons 
VIRTUOUS. adj. [from v tie.) 
x. Morally good. 
If his occafion were not wirtuous, 
I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. Shakée/peare. 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror: Shakefpeare. 
What fhe wills to do or fay, . ; 
Is wifeft, wirtuoufef?, difcreeteft, beft. Mii lion. 
Favour’d of heav’n, whe finds 
One wirtuots rarely found, 
‘That in domeftick good combines = 
Happy that houfe! his way to. peace is fmooth: Ailton: 


2. [Applied to women.] Chafte. 


Miftrefs Ford, the modeft wife, the wirtuous creature, that 


hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! Shake/peare. 
3- Done in confequence of moral goodnefe. 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to wrriwous a&ts inflames the mind- . Dryden: 


4--Efficacious; powerful. : 
With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun, 
Produces, with terreftrial humour miix’d, 


Here in the dark, fo many precious things.. Milton. 
S. Having wonderful or eminent properties: 
Out of his hand, 
{natch’d away. Spenfer- 


That virtuous fteel he rudel 
Lifting up his virtuous ftaff on high, 
He fmote the fea, which calmed was with fpeed; Spanjer: 
He ownd that virtuous ring and glafs. Tilton: 
6. Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there is a wirtuous bezoar; and another 
without virtue; the wirtuous is taken from thé beaft that feed- 
eth where there are theriacal herbs ; and that without virtue; 
from thofe that feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

The ladies fought around 
For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground,. 
‘They fqueez’d th&juice, and cooling ointment made. Dryd: 
Vrrrvousty. adv. [from virtucus.] In a virtuous manner 3 
according to the rules of virtue. . ss 
The gods are my witnefles, I defire todo wirtuoufly: Sidney. 
- In fum, they taught the world no lefs v.rtwoufly how to dies 
than they had done before how to live. Fockers 
They that mean wirtuou/ly, and yet do fo, 
‘The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav’n: Shak. 
Not from grey hairs authority dotb flow; 

Wor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 

But our paft life, when virtuoufly {pent, 

Mutft to our age-thofe happy fruits prefent. Denham. 

The coffeeman has a little daughter four years old, who has 
been virtuouf/ly educated. Addifon. 


“Wi/rruousness. n. f. [from vittuous.] “The ftate or.charactert 


of being virtuous. 
Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of 
Britomert, and wirtuouf/nefs of Belphzbe, and the lafciviouf> 
nefs of Heienora. ` ; i Spenfer- 
n. f. [from virulent.] Mental poifon ; .malig- 

Vi'RULENCY.- nity $ acrimony of ‘temper; bitternefs. 
Difputes in religion are managed with wirulency and bittet- 
nefs. : Decay of Piety. 
It inftils into their minds .the utmoft wirudence, inftead of 
that charity which is the perfection and ornament of reli- 
gion. Addifon, 
The whigs might eafily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged this intem- 
perance of fpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moft proftitute 
of their party. ey Sw ft. 
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VIRULENT. adj. [virutent, French ; virulentus, Latin.)]. 


x. Poifonous; venomous. 


2. Poifoned in the mind, bitter; malignant. 


Vi/RULENTLY. adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly; with bit- 


ternefs. 

Vi'sace. n. f. [vifages 
countenance; look. It 
of diflike or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vi/age in the watry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shake/peare. 
When fhe fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 


French; wifaggio, Italian.] Face; 
is now rarely ufed but with fome ideas 


She’ll flea thy wolfith vifage. Shake/peare. 
W hereto ferves mercy, 
But to confront the wifage of offence? Shake/peare- 
With hoftile frown, i 
And vifage all inflam’d, firft thus began. Milton. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His goary vi/age down the ftream was fent 5 
Ailton. 


Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lefbian fhore. 
Love and beauty ftill that wi/age grace; 

Death cannot fright ’em from their wonted place. Waller. 

Jo Vi‘scERATE. V. a. [wifecra, Latin.] To embowel; to ex- 


entrate. 
VYVSCID. adj. [vifcidus, Latin. ] 
Viscr pity. 2. /. (from vifcid.] 
x. Glutinoufnefs; tenacity; ropinefs. 
This motion in fome human creatures may be weak, in 
refpe& to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot. 


2. Glutinous concretion: 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the wifeidities by their 
{ty pticity. Floyer. 
Visco’siry. n.f. [vifefité, French; from wvifcous.] 


1. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity. 
The air being mixed with the animal fiuids, determines 


their condition as to rarity, denfity, vi/cefity, tenuity. Arbutkn. 
2. A glutinous fubftance. 
A tenuous emanation, or continued effuvium, after fome 
diftance, retraéteth unto itfelf, as is obfervable in drops of 
fyrups, and feminal vifcofities. Brown. 


VISCOUNT. z. £ [vtcecomes, Latin.] 
Vifeount figaifies as much as fheriff; between which two 


words there is no other difference, but that the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceftors the Saxons. Vifcount alfo fignifies a degree of no- 
bility mext to an earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongft us, till Henry 
VI. his days. Cowel. 

Vi'scounTess. 2. f: [from vifcount. esas and wifcounte/s are 
pronounced wicount and vicountefs. ] “he lady of a vifcount; 
a peerefs of the fourth order. 

Vi'scous. adj. [vifgueux, French; wife-fus, Latin.] Glutinous ; 
flicky ; tenacious. 

The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath a 
fubtle fpirit, which fevereth and divideth any thing that is foul 
and wi/cous. Bacon. 

Holly is of fo vw*/ecus a juice as they make bird-lime of the 
bark. Bacon. 

Visrpriity. 2. f. [vwiflilité, French; from wiftle.] 
1. The ftate or quality of being perceptible by the cye. 

‘The colours of outward objeéis brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their wiféfirty upon the dimnefs of 
the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly difcoverable ; confpicu- 
oufnefs. 

They produced this as an inftance againft the perpetual vif- 
bility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceafed to 
be a true church. Stillingfleet. 

In thefe, the wifbi/ity and example of our virtues will chiefly 
contift. Rogers. 

VISIBLE. n. £ [wifttle, French; vifbilis, Latin. ] 
s. Perceptible by the eye. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, which is like the pupil 

of the eye; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 


Glutinous ; fenacious. 


fermble the cavern of the ear. Bacon. 
On this mount he appeared; under this tree 
Stood wifhle 5; 
M13 'to7. 


Here with him at this fountain talk’d. 
Each thought was viffble, that roll’d within, 
As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 
A long feries of anceftors fhews the native luftre with great 
advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the leaft fpot is 
vifible on ermine. ryden. 
2. Difcovered to the eye. 
If that the heavens do not their wi/d/e {pirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Fiumanity muft perforce prey on itfelf, 
Like monfters of the deep. 
3. Apparent; open; confpicuous. 
The fa&tions at court were greater, or more wifib/e than 
Clarenden. 


Shake/peare. 


before. 
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VSIBLENESS. 2. /- [from wifble.] State or quality of being 
vifible. 

Vi‘sts_y. adv. [from vifble.] 
eye. 

: ‘The day being vifb4y governed by the fun, is a little longer 
than the revolution of the equator; fo much as is occafioned 
by the advance of the fun in his annual contrary motion along 
the ecliptick. Floider. 

By the head we make known more wif/é/y our fupplications, 
our threatnings ; enough to fee the face, and to underftand the 
mind at half a word. Dryden. 

VYVSION. n.f. [vife French; vifs, Latin.] 
1. Sight; the faculty of feeing. 

Anatomifts, when they have taken off from the bottom of 
the eye that outward and moft thick coat called the dura mater, 
can then fee through the thinner coats the pictures of objects 
lively painted thercon. And thefe pictures, propagated by 
motion along the fibres of the optick nerves into the brain, 
are the caufe of vifion. Newton. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would be 
fcope enough of handling that {cience voluminoufly, after a 
new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend to 
the perfection of wiffon, but alfo by determining mathematical- 
ly all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be produced 
by refractions. Newton. 

2. ‘Ihe act of feeing. 

Vifiim in the next life is the perfeĉting of faith in this; or 
faith here is turned into vifion there, as hope into enjoy- 
ing- Flammond., 

3. A fupernatural appearance; a fpectre; a phantom. 
‘The day feems long, but night is odious ; 
No fleep, but dreams; no dreams, but vifions ftrange. Sidn. 
Lait night the very gods fhew’d me a wificn. Shake/p. 
God’s mother deigned to appear to me; 
And, ina vifion, full of majetty, 
Willd me to leave my bafe vocation. 
Him God vouchfaf’d 
‘To call by wifon from his father’s houfe, 
Into a land which he will fhew him. Milton. 
4- A dream; fomething fhewn in a dream. A dream happens 
to a fleeping, a vifion may happen to a waking man. A 
dream is fuppofed natural, a vilion miraculous; but they are 
confounded. 
His dream returns; his friend appears again: 

T he murd’rers come; now help, or I am fain l ? 

°T was but a vifion ftill, and vi/fzns are but vain. Dryden. 

The idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exiftence of that thing, than the vifons of a dream make a true 
hiftory. Locke. 

Vi'stIonaRyY. adj. [vifronnaire, French; from vifi:n.] 
1. Affeéted by phantoms; difpofed to reccive imprefions on the 
imagination. 
No more thefe fcenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reft the wifenary maid. Pope. 

2. Imaginary; not real; feen in a dream; perceived by the 
imagination only. 
The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfly bray’d ; 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the wifonary maid. Dryden. 

If you have any {kill in dreams, let me know whether I 
have the fame place in the real heart, that I had in the wifronary 
one. eae Addijon. 

Our victories only led us to further wiffonmary profpects 5 
advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fuccefs had 
wrought the nation up to- Swift. 

VISIONARY. 2 4. /- [wifionaire, French.] One whofe imagina- 

Vi'sIOnIsT. tion is difturbed. 

The lovely vifonary gave him perpetual uneafinefs. Fem. Quix. 

To VISIT. v. a. [viftter, French; vifsto, Latin.) 


1. To go to fee. 
You muft go vifit the lady that lies in. —I wi/f7t her with my 
prayers; -but I cannot go thither. Shake/peare. 
Virgins vwifited by angel pow’rs. Pope. | 
2. [In fcriptural language.] ‘To fend good or evil judicially. 
When God wifsteth, what fhall [ anfwer him? Job xxxi. 14. 
‘Thou fhalt be vifted of the Lord with thunder. 7/2. xxix. 6. 
When I vift, I will wif their fin upon them. 
Ex. XXXii. 34» 
God vifit thee in good things. J-:d'ith xiii. 20- 
That venerable body is in little concern after what manner 
their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God 
fhall wifr us with fo fatal an event. Swift. 


3- To falute with a prefent. 
Samfon wifited his wife with a kid. Judges KV. 1. 
4. To come to a furvey, with judicial authority. 
The bifhop ought to wiff his diocefe every year in 
perfon. Ayliffc- 
To Vi'sir. v. n. To keep up the intercourfe of ceremonial 
falutations at the houfes of cach other. 


Visit. n.f- [vifite, French; from the verb.] The act of go- 


ing to fee another. 
n a defigned or accidental wifit, let fome one take a book, 
Watts. 


Vi'sitT- 


In a manner perceptible by the 


Shake/pear- 


which may be agreeable, and read in it. 


V IS 


VrsITABLE. adj. [from vifit.] Liable to be vifited. 
All hofpitals built fince the reformation, are wifitable by the 
king or lord chancellor. Ayliffe. 
Vi'sirantT. 2. f. [from vifit.] One who goes to fee another. 
He alone, 
To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way, 
Wot unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, 


While the great wiftant approach’d, thus fpake- Ailton. 
One vilit gins an acquaintance; and when the wifitant 
comes again, he is no more a ftranger. South. 


Edward I. who had been a wifftant in Spain, upon action 
in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meafures of 
the Eaft. Arbuthnot. 

Griev’d that a wifftant fo long fhould wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate, 
Inftant he flew. 

VISITATION. n. f. [wiffto, Latin.] 
I. The a& of vifiting. 
He comes not 

Like to his father’s greatnefs; his approach, 

So out of circumftance and fudden, tells us 

*Tis not a vifitation fram’d, but fore’d 

By need and accident. 

What would you with the princefs? 

— Nothing but peace and gentle wifteticn. 

2. Obje& of vifits. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 
Shakefpeare. 





flow’rs, 
My early wifttation, and my laft. 
3- [Vifstation, French.] Judicial vifit or perambulation. 

The bifhop ought to vifit his diocefe every year in perfon, 
unlefs he omits the fame becaufe he would not burthen his 
churches; and then ought to fend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon’s wi/itation. Ayliffe. 

4. Judicial evil fent by God; flate of fuffering judicial evil. 

That which thou doft not underftand when thou readeft, 
thou fhalt underftand in the day of thy vifitation. For many 
fecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5. Communication of divine love. 

The moft comfortable vifitations Gcd hath fent men from 
above, have taken efpecially the times of prayer as their moft 
natural opportunities. Flooker. 

VISITATO RIAL. adj. [from vifitor.] Belonging to a judicial 
vifitor. 

Some wìll have it, that an arch-deacon does of common 
right execute this vif’atorial power in his archdeaconry : but 
others fay that an archdeacon has a vifitatorial power only of 
common right per modum fimplicis ferutinii, as being bifhop’s 

. vicar. Ayliffe. 
Vi'streR. n.f. [from vift.] 
x. One who comes to fee another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honefty and honour from the accefs 
of gentle wi/ttors. Shakefpeare. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters.' Shake/p- 

Confumptives of this degree entertain their wifiters with 
ftrange rambling difcourfes of their intent of going here and 
there. Flarvey. 

I have a large houfe, yet I fhould hardly prevail to find one 
wiftter, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 
wine. i Swift. 

2. (Vifiteur, French.] An occafional judge; one who regulates 
the diforders of any fociety. 

The wifiters expelled fhe orthodox; they, 


Liilion. 


without fcruple 


or fhame, poffeffled themfelves of their colleges. Walton. 
To him you muft your fickly ftate refer 5 
Your charter claims him as your vifi.er- Garth. 


WV hatever abufes have crept into the univerfities, might be 
reformed by ftrict injunétions to the wifitors and heads of 
houfes. , Swift. 

Vi'snomy. n.f. [corrupted from phy/ignomy.] Face ; counte- 
nance. Not in ufe. 
Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate, 

And Jove in midit with awful majefty, 

To judge the ftrife between them {tirred late: 

Rack of the gods by his like vi/nomy 

Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow’r imperial. Spenfer. 

Vi'stve. adj. [viif French; vifus, Latin. ] Formed in the 
act of fecing- : : À 

This happens when the axis of the viffve cones, diffufed 
from the object, fall not upon the fame plane; but that which 
is conveyed into one. eye is more deprefied or elevated than 
that which enters the other. i , Brown. 

VISOR. 2. f. [This word is varioufly written vifard, vifar, 
wifir, vizard, vizor. l prefer vifor, as neareft the Latin vi/us, 
and concurring with viage, a kindred word; wifiere, French. ] 
A mafk ufed to disfigure and difguife. 

I fear, indeed, the weaknefs of my government before, 
made. you think fuch a mafk would be grateful unto me 3 
and my weakcr government fince makes you pull off the 
vifar. Sidney. 


Vir 


‘This loutifh clown is fuch that you never faw fo ill-favoured 
a vifar; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the degree of 


ridiculous. Sidney. 
By which deceit doth mafk in vi/or fair, 
And caft her colours dyed deep in grain, 
To feem like truth, whofe fhape fhe well can fain. Sprnfer. 
But that thy face is, wizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 
I wou’d efflay, proud queen, to make thee blufh. Shake/p- 


One wifor remains, 3 
And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. Shake/p. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head-piece, or vizor. 
Broome’s OdyfJ. Notes. 
Vi’soRED. v. n. [from wifor.] Matked. 
Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With wifor’d falfhood, and bafe forgery. 
VISTA. n. f. (Iealian.] View; profpeét through an avenue. 
In St. Peter’s, when aman ftands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aftonifhed at the fpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifulleft wi/fa’s that the 


Adiltons 


eye can pafs through. : Addi fon. 
The finifh’d garden to the view 
Its viffa’s opens, and its alleys green. Thomfon. 


VISUAL. adj. [vifue/, French.] fed in fight; exercifing the 
power of fight; inftrumental to fight. 

_An eye thrufts forth fo as it hangs a pretty diftance by the 

wifual nerve, hath been without any power of fight; and yet, 


after being replaced, recovered fight. Bacon. 
The air, 
No where fo clear, fharpen’d his wt/ual ray 
To objects diftant far. Ai ilion. 
‘Then purg’d with euphrafy and rue 
The vifua? nerve; for he had much to fee. Ailton. 
Inward light, alas, 
Puts forth no wifual beam ! Ailton. 


VITAL. adj. [vitalis, Latin.] 
r. Contributing to life; neceflary to life. 

His heart, broken with unkindnefs and affliction, ftretched 
fo far beyond his limits with this excefs of comfort, as it was 
able no longer to keep fafe his vital {pirits. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair 5 
‘The fun’s mild luftre warms the wita/ air. 
2. Relating to life. 
Let not Bardolph’s wita? thread be cut 

With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. 

On the rock a fcanty meafure place 

Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. 

3. Containing life. 
Spirits that live throughout, 

Vitalin every part; not as frail man, 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die. 

On the watry calm, 

His brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpreads 5 

And wital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 

‘Throughout the fluid mafs. 

4. Being the feat of life. 
‘The dart flew on, and pierc’d a wital part. 
5. So difpofed as to live. 
Eng)lith. 
ythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
feventh month to be vrtal, that of the eighth mortal; but the 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 


Ailton. 


AA tor. 


Pope. 
Little ufed, and rather Latin than 


progreffion thereto to be meafured by rule. Brown. 
6. Effential ; chiefly neceffary. 
Know grief’s vital part 
Confifts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 


VITALITY. 2. f- [from wital.] Power of fubfifting in life. 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by in- 
cubation, or how elfe, the manner is only known to 
‘God. Raleigh. 
For the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, provi- 
dence hath endued all feed with a lafting witalrty, that if by 
apy accident it happen not to germinate the firft year, it will 
continue its fecundity twenty or thirty years. Ray. 
VA eee? adu. [from wita/.] In fuch a manner as to give 
ife. . 
The organical ftruéture of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be wita//y informed by the 
foul, is the workmaníhip of a moft wife, powerful, and bene- 
ficent maker. l Bentley. 
Vi'tars. n. f/f. [Without the fingular.] Parts effential to life. 
By fits my {welling grief appears 
In rifing fighs, and falling tears, 
That fhow too well the warm defires, 
The filent, flow, confuming fires, 
Which on my inmoft virals prey, 
And melt my very foul away. 
VITE'LLARY. 7. f{. [from wvitellus, Latin. ] 
the yolk of the egg fwims in the white. 


Philips. 
‘The place where 


A greater 


V iT 


A greater difficulty in the do&trine of eggs is, how the {perm 

ef the cock attaineth into every egg; {ince the vitellary, or 

place of the yolk; is very -h . rown. 

Jo VI' TIATE. v. a. [vitio, to fpoil ; 
to make lefs pure. 

The fun in his garden gives him the purity af vifible ob- 
jects, and of pure nature, before fhe was wiliated by 
luxury. , | Evelyn. 

The organs of fpeech are managed by fo many mufcles, 
that {peech-is not eafily deftroyed, though often forewhat 
vitiated as to {me particular letters. folder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermentation 

of thofe wittcted humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harv. 
This undiflinguifhing complaifance will «ftiate the tafte of 
the readers, and mifguide many of them in their judgments, 
where to approve and where to cenfure- J Garth. 
Æ tranfpofition of the order of the facrarmental words, in 
fome. men’s opinion, wvitiates baptifm. e Ayliffe. 
Viria‘tion. 2. f [from vitiate.] Depravations; corruption. 
he forefaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
‘blood’s witiation by malign, putrid vapours fmoking throughout 
the veffels.” . i Flarvey. 
Jo VITILY TIGATE. v. n. [witie/us and ditigo, Latin. J] ‘lo 
-— contend in law. ] 
ViIiTILITIGA'TION. n. f. [from vitilitigate.] Contention; ca- 
villaton. — 
- I'll force you by fight ratiocination, 
o leave your vitilitigation. | Fdudibras. 
Virio’sity.-2. /. [from vitiofus, Lat.] Depravity; corruption. 
We charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverfenefs, and 
vitiofity of man’s will, as the only caufe that-rendered ail the 
arguments his do€trine came cloathed with, unfuccefsful. Seuth-. 
VI'FIOUS. adj. [vic eux, French; wvitiofus, Latin.) 
It is rather applied 


igh. 
Patios) To deprave; 


1. Corrupt; wicked ; oppofite to virtuous. 
to habitual faults, than criminal actions. 
= Make known 
It is no viticus blot, murder, or foulnefs 
‘That hath depriv’d me of your grace. 
- Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 
‘Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 


Shake/peare. 


< Servant-of fervants,’ on his witious race. Miilion. 
3 it’s what the witious fear, the virtuous {hun 5 
By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 


No troops abroad are fo ill cifciplinedas the Englifh ; which 
cannot well be otherwife, while the common foldiers have 
before their eyes the witiouns example of their leaders, Swift. 

2 Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 
When vitious language contends to be high, it is full of 
rock, mountain, and pointednefs. 3 Benj. Jobnfon. 
Here from the vicious air and fickly fkies, á 
A plague did on the dumb creation rife. l Dryden. 
Vı’rrovsLyY. adv. [from witious.] Not virtuoufly; corruptly. 
VI TIOUSNESS. n.f. [from vitious.] -Corruptnefs; ftate of be- 
ing vitious. - 
When we in our vitiou/ne/s grow hard, 

The wife gods feal our eyes. Shake/peare. 

What makes a governor juftly defpifed is vitiou/ne/s and ill 
morals: virtue muft tip the preacher's tongue, and the ruler’s 
fcepter with authority. South. 

VYTREOUS. adj. [vitre, French; vitreus, Latin.] Glafly ; 
confifting of glafs; refembling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye; the cryftalline 
humour to the Jenticular glafs; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. à : : i Ray. 

When the phlegm is too vifcous, or feparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ftate: this 
‘vifcous phlegm feems to be the vitreous petuite of the an- 
tients. | i ; Arbuthnct. 

Wi'tTREOUSNEss. 2. f. [from witremus.] Refemblance of glafs. 

Vi'TRIFICABLE. adj. [from vitrificate.] Convertible into glafs. 

To VITRI‘FICATE. v. a. [vitrum and facio, Latin.] To 
change into glafs- 

We have metals wifrificated, and other materials, befides 
thofe of which you make glafs. Bacon. 

Virririca’tion. n.f. [vitrification, French; from oeripeane | 
‘Produ@tiion of glafs; a& of changing, or frate of being changed 
into glafs. 


For vitrification likewife, what metals will endure it? Alfo, - 


becaufe vitrification is accounted a kind of .death of metals, 
what vitrification will-admit of turning back again, and what 
not? Bacon. 
If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groffer part itfelf 
run and melt; as in the making of ordinary glafs, and in the 
vit» ification of earth in thé inner parts of furnaces, and in the 
witrificaticn of brick and metals. Bacon. 
Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making mi- 
nerals and metals capable of witrification, depends the art of 
making counterfeit or fictitious gems. Boyle. 
To VitrRiFy. v.a. [vitrifier, French vitrum and facio, Lat-] 
“lo change into glafs. 


vV íI Y 


Metals will vitrify; and perhaps fome portion of the glafs 
of metal witrified, mixed in the pot of ordinary glafs metal, 


will make the whole mafs more tough. Bacon. 
Tron-flag, vitrified, has in it cortices incompafimg one an- 
other, like thofe in.agats. I} oodward. 


To ETRIE o become glafs; to be changed into 
glafs. 

Chymifts make veffels of animal fubftances calcined, which 
will not vitrify in the fire; for all earth which hath any falt or 
oil in it, will turn to giafs. Arbuthnot. 

VITRIOL. 2. f. [vitriod, French; vitriclum, Latin.) 

Vitriol is preduced by addition of a metallick matter with 
the foffil acid. falt. Woodward. 

1 rubbcd it with the w#tr/e/-ftone. Wifeman. 


Ue 7. 


Vi’TRIOLATE. 9? a@. [vitriolé, French; from wvétriolum, Lar.) 
ik Se aml mpregnated. with vitriol; confifting of 
vitriol. £ 
Iron may be diffolved by any tart, falt, or wrtriclated 
water. Bacon. 


The water having diffolved the imperfe@ly calcined ‘body, 


the witric/ate corpufcles fwimming in the liquor, by their oc- 
curfions conftituted little maffes of vitriol, which gave the 
water they impregnated a fair witritdate colour. Boyle. 


VitTRIO’LICK. ta: [ vitrioligue, French; from witriolum, 
VEER TOR ous. atin. ]° Refembling vitriol; containing vi- 
triol. . - Š 
Copperofe of Mars, by fome called falt of fteel, made by 
the fpirits of vitriol or fulphur, will, after ablutioh, be at- 
tracted by the loadftone: and therefore whether thofe fhooting 
falts partake but little of fteel, and be not rather the wrtriolous 
fpirits fixed unto falt by the effluvium or odour òf fteel; is not 
without good queftion. i ; Brown. 
Thofe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafté, but mixed 


with a fmatch of vitriolick. Grew. 
By over-fermentation, or long keeping, wine becomes 
fharp as in hock, like the vitriolfck acidity. Floyer. 


VI TULINE. adj. [vitulinus, Latin.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal. Pailey. 
Vivru’PERABLE. adj. [wituperabilis, Tat.] Blame worthy. Ain 
Zo Vivru’PERATE. V. a. [vituperer, French; wvitupero, Latin.]} 
To blame; to cenfure. ie 
ViruPeRA’TIon. n.f. [wituperatio, Lat.] Blame; cenfure. 
‘Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
or vifuperaticz of rafure. | ae Ayliffe. 
VIVA‘CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Latin. ] 
1. Long-lived. 
Though we fhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 
therefore men would be fo vivacious as they would have us 
believe. "Bentley. 
2. Spritely ; gay; active; lively. AA, 
ViıvaAaľCIOUSN ESS. 
Viva‘citTy. 
x. Livelinefs; fpritelinefs. | 
They are efteemed very hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive fome days the lofs of their heads and 
hearts ; fo vigorous is their wivactty. Boyle. 
He had a great vivacity in his countenance. Dryden. 
2. Longzvity; length of life. 
Fables are raifed concerning the vivacity of deer; for nei- 
ther are their geflation nor increment fuch as may afford an 


n. f- (vivacité, French; from wvivacous.] 


argument of long life. Brown. 
ViI'varRy. n.f. [wvarium, Latin.]* A warren. Ainfworth. 
Vive. adj. [vif, French; vivus, Latin.] Lively; forcible; 
preffing. 


By a vive and forcible perfuafion, he moved him to a war 

upon Flanders. Bacs. 

Vi’vency. n. f/f [vivo, Latin.] Manner of fupporting.or con- 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diftinét and indifputable way cf wivency, 
or anfwering in all points the property of plants, yet in infe- 
rior and defcending conftitutions, they are determined by 
ferminalities. ; Brown.. 

Vi'ves. n.f A difternper among horfes. 

Vives is much like the ftrangles; and the chief difference is, 
that for the moft part the ftrangles happen to colts and young 
horfes while they are at grafs, by fceding with their heads 
downwards; by which means the {welling inclines more to 
the jaws; but the wives happens to horfes at any age and time, 
and is more particularly feated in the glands and kernels under 
the ears. Farriers Dic. 

VIVID. adj. [vividus, Latin.) 
1. Lively; quick; ftriking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown 
clear again. Boyle. 

To make thefe experiments the more manifeft, fuch bodies 
ought to be chofen as have the fulleft and moft vivid colours, 
and two of thofe bodies compared together. Newton. 

Ah! what avail his gloffy varying dyes? 
The 'w/vid green his fhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaft that fames with gold. Pope. 


6 2. Spritely;— 


V i 2a 
2. Spritely ; active. 
Bod 


ly is a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 
ercife and exert themfelves in. South. 
Where the genius is bright, and the imagination wiwid, 
the power of memory may lofe its improvement. KF atts. 
Vivipiy. adv. [from vivid.] With life; with quicknefs; 
with ftrength. i 
In the moon we can with excellent telefcopes difcern many 
hiĦs and vallies, whereof fome are more, and fome leis 
vividly illuftrated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper 
fhade. Boyle. 
Senfitive objects affect a man, in the ftate of this prefent 
life, much more warmly and vividly than thofe which affect 
only his nobler part, his mind. South. 
Vitvipness. 7. f. [from vivid.] Life; vigour; quicknefs. 
ViviFICAL. adj. [vivificus, Lat.] Giving life. Bailey. 
Jo VIVI'FICATE. v. a. [vivifico, Lat.) 
x. To make alive; to inform with life; to animate. 
2. To recover from fuch a change of form as feems to deftroy 
the effential properties. 
ViviFica‘TIon. 2. f. [vivification, Fr. from vivificate.] The 
act of giving life. 
If that motion be in acertain order, there followeth wi- 
wification and figuration. Bacon. 
Vivi FICK. adj. [vivifique, Fr. vivificus, Latin.] Giving life; 
making alive. 
Without the fun’s falutary and wivifick beams, all motion 
would ceafe, and nothing be left but darknefs and death. Ray. 
To Vi'viFy. V. a. [wivifier, Fr. vivus and oes Lat.] To 
make alive ; to animate; to endue with life 
It hath been obferved by the antients, 


that there is a 


worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddifh colour, and 
dull of motion; which would fhew, that (mow hath in it a 
fecret warmth, elfe it could hardly vivify. Bacon. 
Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourith. ; Bacon. 
Gut-worms, as foon as vivified, creep into the ftomach 
for nutriment. Flaruey.- 


Vıvi'PaRoUs. adj. [vivus and pario, Lat.] Bringing the young 
alive; oppofed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea- 
fonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas no other flying 
animals have thefe parts, we cannot from them infer a vivi- 
parous exclufion. j Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

T heir fpecies might continue, though they had been wivi- 
parous; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
fmall numbers. Sos 

If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their womb 


had been fo great and heavy, that their wings would have 
failed them. Ray. 


Vixen. 7z. f- . 
Vixen or fixen is the name of a fhe-fox; otherwife ap- 
plied to a woman whofe nature and condition is thereby com- 
pared to a fhe fox. i Ferfiegan. 
O! when fhe’s angry, fhe’s’keen and. fhrewd ; 
She was a vixen, when fhe went to ichool ; 
And though fhe be but little, fhe is fierce. Shake/p. 
Sec a pack of f{panicls, called lovers, in a hot purfuit of a 
two-lege’d u.xc2, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
fingled out by one. WFycherley. 
Viz. x. J. [This word is videlicet, written with a contraction. ] 
To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unneccflary word. 
That which fo oft by fundry writers 
Has been apply’d t` alinoft all fighters, 
More juftly may b’ afcrib’d to this, 
Than any other warrior, viz. 
None ever acted both parts bolder, 
Both of a chieftain and a foldier. Ftudibras. 
The chief of all igus which the Almighty endued man with, 
is human voice, and the feveral modifications thereof by the 
organs of fpeech, wiz. the letters of the alphabet formed by 
the feveral motions of the mouth. Folder. 
Let this be done relatively, wiz. one thing greater or 
{tronger, cafting the reft behind, and rendering it lefs fenfible 
by its oppofition. Dryden. 
VilzarRp. n.f. [viffer, Fr.” See Visor.] A mafk ufed for 
d.fguife. 
et the fuits of the mafkers be graceful, and fuch as be- 


come the peripn when the vizards are off. Bacon. 
/Efchylus 

Brought wizards in a civiler difguife. Refcommon. 

A lye is like a wizard, that may cover the face indeed, 


but can never become it. South. 
Ye fhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill 
living; for they put on the v/izerd of feeming fanétity. 4tterd. 
He miftook it for a very whimfical fort of mafk, but upon 
anearer view he found, that fhe held her wizard in her 
hand. Addifon. 
Yo VI'ZARD. u. a. [from the noun.] “To mafk. 
egree being wizarded, 
‘Th’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. Shake/p. 
VIZIER. 2. f. [properly //axier-] The prime minifter of the 
Turkifh empire. 
NO? CLIV. 


ULCER. m. f: [ulcere, 


U M B 


He made him wizier, 


which is the chief of all the 
baffa’s. Knollese 
This grand vizier prefuming to inveft 
‘The chief imperial city of the weft; 
With the firft charge compell’d in hafte to rife, 
His treafure, tents and cannon left a prize. Waller. 


Fr. ulcus, Latin.] 
ance; not a new wound. 


Thou anfwer’ft, fhe is fair; 
Pour’ft in the open uker of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ! Shake/p. 
My ulcers fwell, 
Corrupt and fmell. Sandys. 
Inteftine ftone and wer, colick pangs. Milton. 
While he was dreffing that opening, other abfceffes were 
raifed, and from the feveral apoftemations finuous x/cers were 
made. IV ifemanā 
To U'LCERATE. v.a. [wleercr, Fr. ulcero, Latin.] To difeate 
with fores» 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated ; 
others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. Flarwvey. 
An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
fuch as have their lungs ulcerated. Arbuthnot. 


ULCERATION. n.f. [ulceration, Fr. ulceratio, from ulcero, Lat.] 
Iı. The act of breaking into ulcers. 
2. Ulcer ; fore. 


The effects of mercury on ulcerations are manifett. Arbuth. 
UL'CEROUS. adj. [ulcerojus, Latin.] Afflicted with fores. 
Strangely vilited people, ` 
All fwoln and w’c’rous he cures. 
An ulcerous difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appofitely termed caufes of a pulmonique con- 
furmmption. Flaruvey. 
U'LCEROUSNESS. 7.. f. [from ukerous.] The ftate of being ul- 
cerous. 


U’LCERED. adj. [ulceré, Fr. from uleer.] Grown by time from 
a hurt to an ulcer. 

4Efculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat; the 
firft for licking u/cered wounds, and the goats milk for the 
difeafes of the ftomach. Temple. 

UL GINOUS. adj. [uliginofus, Latin.] Slimy; muddy. 

The uliginous lacteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fifhings upon the coaft of Italy, was only a colle&tion of the 
corallin particles. PV oodward. 

ULTIMATE. adj. (ultimus, Latin.] Intended in the laft re- 
fort; being the laft in the train of confequences. 
I would be at the worft; worft is my port, 


A fore of continu- 


Shakefp. 


My harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Atlton. 
any actions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to 
this our w/timate happinefs. Addifon. 


The u/timate allotment of God to men, is really a confe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil. Rogers. 

ULTIMATELY. adv. [from ultimate.] . In the laft confequence. 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the two other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourfelves; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes: but love, which is a more 
difinterefted principle, carries us out of ourfelves, into defires 
and endeavours of promoting the interefts of other be- 
ings. Atterbury. 

Truft in our own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendfhip of other men, which thefe advantages aflure 
to us. Rogers. 

ULTI MITY. n. f. [ultimus, Latin.] The laft ftage; the laft 
confequence. A word very convenient, but not in ufe, 

Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to per- 
fect concoction, is the u/timity of that procefs. Bacon. 

U'LTRAMARINE, 7. f. [ultra and marinus, Latin.] One of 
the nobleft blue colours ufed in painting, produced by calci- 
nation from the ftone called lapis lazuli. Fiill. 

Others, notwithftanding they are brown, ccafe not to be 
foft and faint, asthe blue of u/tramarine. 


_ Dryden. 
ULTRAMARINE. adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Being beyond 
the fea; foreign. Ainfworth. 


LTRAMONTANE. adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra montanus, Lat. ] 
Being beyond the mountains. 


ULTRAMU'NDANE. adj. [ultra and mundus, Lat.] Being be- 
yond the world. 

ULTRO’NEOUS. adj. [ultreo, Lat.] Spontaneous; voluntary. 

U’mMBEL. 2. f: In botany, the extremity of a ftalk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an inverted cone. Ditt. 

UMBELLATED. adj. In botany, is faid of fowcers when many 
of them grow together in umbels. Dié. 

UMBELLI’FEROUS. adj. (umbel and fero, Lat.] In botany, 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footitalks, proceeding from the fame centre; and chiefly 
appropriated to fuch plants whofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parfnip. Die. 

UMBER, z. f: 


I. Umber is a fad colour; bich grind with gum-water, and 
lighten it with a little ceme, and a fhive of faffron. Peacharm 
29 H T’): 


UMP 


TÙ put myfclf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of nber tmirch my tace- 
Umire is very fenfible and earthy; there 


Shakefp. 
is nothing but 


pure black which can difpute with it. l Dryden. 
"The wnb et, ochres, and mincrals found in the fiffures, 
are much finer than cthofe found in she ftrata. IVo2dward. 


2. A fifth. [thynallus, Lat.) : 
The wnber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do: but though they may do fo in other nations, thofe in 
England differ nothing but in their names. TF aton. 
U'MBERED. adj. [ from umber or umbra, Lat. ] Shaded; 
clouded. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anfwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other’s erber’d face. Shake/pcarc. 
UMBILICAL. adj. [umżi icale, Fr. from xmbilicus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the navel. z 
irds are nourifhed by umbi ical velfels, and the navel is 
manifeft a day or two after exclufion. Brown’s Fulg. Erreurs. 
In a calf, the vnbilical veflels terminate in certain bodies 
divided into a multitude of carneous papillæ, received into 
. fo many fockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Rz2y. 
U'MBLES. 2. f. [umbles, Fr.} A decr’s entrails. Dié. 
U'-WUBO. n. f. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 
Thy words together ty’d in fmall hanks, 
Clofe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, 
Which fierceft foes could break by no means. 
L’MBRAGE. z. /. [ombrage, Fr.] 
1. Shade; fkreen of trees. 
O, might I here 
Jn folitude live favage; in fome glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar, or fun-light, fpread their zmlrege broad, 


Suit. 


And brown as evening ! Milton. 
Men fwelt’ring run 

To grotts and caves, and the cool wmlrage icek 

Of woven arborets. Philips. 


2. Shadow; appearance. 
The reit are uwmbrages quickly difpelled; the aftrologer 
fubjcéts liberty to the motions of heaven. Bramhall. 
The opinion carries no fhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
fon of its fide. IVoodward. 
Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mafs, 
and collecting of it in another, has mifled fome, and given 
umbrage to an opinion, that there is a growth of metal in 
ore expofed to the air. kV codward. 
3- Refentment; offence; fufpicion of injury. 
Although he went on with the war, yet it fhould be but 
with his (word in his hand, to bend the ftiffnefs of the other 
party to accept of peace: and fo the king fhould take no 


umbraze of his arming and profecution. Bacon. 

UMBRA‘/GEOUS. adj. [ombragieux, Fr.] Shady; yielding 
fhade. 

Umbragesus grots and caves of cool recefs. Milion. 


Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrageous garden. Hfarvuey. 
The ftealing fhower is icarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th’ wmbrageous multitude of leaves. Thomfon. 
ÜMBRA'GROUSNESS, 2. f/f. [from xgnlrageous.] Shadinefs. 
The excceding umbrageoufne/s of this tree, he comparcth 
to the dark and fhadowed life ef man; through which the 
fun of juftice vere not able to picrce, we have all remained 
in the fhadow of death, till it pleafed Chrift to climb the 
tree of the crofs, for our enlight’ning and redemption. Raleigh. 
UmeBRA‘TILE. adj. [umbratilis, Latin.] Being in the fhade. 
UMBRE'L. n. f. [from umbra, Lat.) A fkreen ufed in hot 
UMBRE'LLA. countries to kcep off the fun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. 


I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyfhip. Dryden. 
Good houfewives 
Defended by th’ uwmbrelia’s oily fhed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 
UMEBRIE’RE. 7. The vifor of the helmet. Spen/fer. 
Unmesro'sity. 2. f: [umbrofus, Lat.] Shadinefs ; E r ae of 


light. 
© Oiled paper becometh more tranfparent, and admits the 
_ vifible rays with much lefs umbrofity. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
U'MPIRAGE. n. f/f. [from umpire.j Arbitration; friendly deci- 
fion of a controveríy. ‘ 
U'mPprre. n.f. [This word Adinfhew, with great applaufe 
from Skinner, derives from zn pere, Fr. a father.] An arbi- 
trator; one who, as a common friend, decides difputes. 
Give me fome prefent counfel; or, bchold> 
"°T wixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire; arbitrating thar, 
Which the commifiion of thy years and art 


Could to no iffue of true honour bring. Shakefp. 
Juf death, kind umpire of men’s mifcries, 
With {weet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Shakc/p. 
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The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not upon him 
to play the advocate for the chymifts, but the wznpire betwixt 
them and the peripateticks. Boyle. 

The vaft diftance that fin had put between the offending 
creature and the offended Creator, required the help of fome 
great mnj ire and interceffor, to open him a new way of accefs 


to God; and this Chrift did for us as mediator. Scuth. 
The jealous feéts, that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 
You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 


Ur. A Saxon privative or negative particle anfwering to in of 
the Latins, and « of the Grecks, on, Dutch. Ir is placed 
almoft at will before adjeĉtives and adverbs. All the in- 
{tances of this kind of compofition cannot therefore be in- 
ferted; but I have colleéted a number fufficient, perhaps 
more than fufficient, to explain it. 

UNABASHED. adj. [from abafed.] Not fhamed ; not confufed 
by modetty. 

Earlefs on high, ftood unabajh’d Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. 

Una’‘sire. adj. [from able.] 

1. Not having ability. 

The Amalekites fet on them, fuppofing that they had been 


Pope. 


weary, and unable to refift. Raleigh, 
Zeal mov’d thee: 
To pleafe thy gods thou didft it; gods unable 
T’ acquit themfelves, and profecutc their foes. Aliiton, 
‘The prince unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz’d on the fair, 
And figh’d, and look’d and figh’d again. Dryden. 


I intended to put it in practice, though far unati for the 
attempt of fuch a poem. Dryden. 
Man, undcr the difadvantages of a weak and fallen na- 
ture, was unable even to form an idea of happinefs worthy 
his reafonable ambition. ITS. 
2. Weak; impotent. 
A love that makes breath poor, and fpecch unadle ; 
Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shake/p. 
UNABOLISHKHED. adj. [from abo:ifhed.] Not repealed; remain- 
ing in force. 
“The number of needlefs laws unab:lyhed, doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceflary. Flocker, 
UNACCEPTABLE. adj. [from acceptalle.] Not pleafing; not 
fuch as is well received. 
The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendcn. 
Tis as indecent as unacceptable, and all men are willing to 
flink out of fuch company, the fober for the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleafantnefs. Gov. o the Tongue. 
Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muft be wnaccegtable and difpleafing to the 


friends of the guilty. Addifon, 
If he fhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is a feerct 
referve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers. 


UNACCE’PTABLENESS. 7. f. [from unacceptable.] State o! not 
pleafing. 
This alteration arifes from the nmacceptablenc/s of the fub- 


ject I am upon. Collicr. 
UnNacce PTED. adj. [from accepted.] Not accepted. 
By turns put on the fuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer’d again the unaceepted wreath, 
And choice of happy love, or inftant death. Piir. 


UN ACCE'SSIBLENESS. 7. f. [from acceffiblene/i.] State of not 
being to be attained or approachcd. 
any excellent things are in nature, which, by reafon of 
the remotenefs from us, and wmacceffiblenc/s to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. Hale. 
UNacco’MMODATED. adj. [from accomodated.) Unfurnifhed 
with external convenience. 
Unaccomodated man is no more than fuch a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art. Shake. 
UNAccO’MPANIED. adj. [from accompanied.] Wot attended. 
Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfe, cometh un- 
accompanied with the like. Flayward. 
UNACCOM’PLISHED. adj. [from accomplifpcd.] Unfinifhed ; in- 
complete. 
Beware of death, thou canft not die unperjur’d, 
And leave an unaccomplifb’d love behind. 


aE. vows are mine. Dryden. 
he gods difmay’d at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durft their unaccomplifh’d crime purfuc. Dryden. 


UNACCO'UNTABLE. adj. [from accountable. | 
1. Not explicable; not to be folved by reafon ; 
to rule. 
I fhall note difficulties, 
though unaccountable. 
The folly is fo unaccountable, that enemies pafs upon us 
for friends. ` D Efironge. 
‘There has been an unaccountable difpofitien of late, to fetch 
the fafhion from the French. Add:fcn. 
VV hat 


not reducible 


which are not ufually obferved, 
Gianviire- 


UN A 


What is, yet more unaccountable, would he complain of 


their refifting his omnipotence. Rogers. 
The Chinefe are an unaccountable people, ftrangely com- 
pounded of knowledge and ignorance. Baker. 


The manner whereby the foul and body are united, and 

how they are diflinguifhed, is wholly wnaccountad/e to us. Swift. 
2. Not fubjeét; not controlled. 
UNACCO'UNTABLY. adv. Strangely. 

The boy proved to be the fon of the merchant, whofe heart 

had fo snaccountally melted at the fight of him. Addifon. 
UNA CCURATE. adj. [from accurate.) Not exact. 

Gallileo ufing an uwnaccurate way, defined the air to be in 

weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boil. 
Un a’CCuRATENESS. 1. /. [from una:curate.] Want of exact- 
nefs. 

Jt may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, 
as againit the wnaccnratene/s and unconcludingnefs of the ana- 
lytical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. Boyle. 

Unaccu'stOMED. adj. [from accuffomed.] 
1. Not ufed; not habituated. 

I was chaftifed as a bullock wnmaccuffomed to the yoke. fer. 

The neceflity of air to the moft of animals unaccuffomed to 
the want of it, may beft be judged of by the following ex- 

‘periments. Boyle. 
2. New; not vfual. 
I'll fend one to Mantua, 

Were that fame banifh’d runagate doth live, 

Shall give him fuch an nnaccuflom d dram, 

‘hat ne fhall f:0n keep Tibalt company. 

‘Their priftine worth 

The Britons recolleét, and gladly change 

Sweet native home, for wsnazerflom’d air. Philips. 

An old word ought never to be fixed to an wunaccu/lomed 
idea, without juft and evident nece(fity- TWatts. 

UxACKN /WLEDGED. adj. [from acknow!ledge.] Not owned. 

‘lhe fear of what was to come from an unknown, at 
Jeaft an unacknowledged (ucceflor to the crown, clouded much 
of that profpcrity. Clarendon. 

UNAcQua'INTANCE. 7. /. [from acquaintance. | VV ant of fami- 
liarity 5; want of knowledge. 

‘Che firft is an utter wnacguaintance with his mafter’s de- 
figns, in thefe words; the fervant knoweth not what his 


Shakc/p. 


mafter doth. South. 
UNACQUA INTED. adj. [from acquainted.] 
3. Not known; unufual; not familiarly known. 
She greatly grew amazed at the fight, 
And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. Spenfer.- 


2. Not having familiar knowledge. 

Feftus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe ears were w7- 
acquainted with fuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 
unto that whereof he fpake. Hicker. 

Where elfe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? 
Art thou a courticr, 
Or I a king? My ears are unacquainted 
With fuch bold truths, efpecially from thee. 
Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good days had feen. Dryden. 

Let us live like thofe who expect to die, and then we fhall 
find that we feared death only becaufe we were unacquainted 
with it. lake. 

Una’crive. adj. [from ed?ive. ] 
1. Not brifk; not liveiy- 

Silly people commend tame, «nitive children, 
they make no noifce, nor give them any trouble” 

2. Having ho employment. 
Man hath his daily work of body, or mind, 

Appointed, which declares his dignity 5 

WV hile other animals enactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

3. Not bufy; not diligent. 
Elis life, 

Private, uzadéive, calm, contemplative ; 

Little fufpicious to any king. Milton. 

An homage which nature commands all underftandings to 
pay to virtue 5 and yet it is but a faint, unactive thing 3 for 
in defiance of the judgment, the will may ftill remain as 
much a ftranger to virtue as before. South. 

4- Having no efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 

His beams, wnué¥ive clle, their vigour find. 
Una'cervaren. ad. Not actuated. 

‘lhe peripatetick mattor is a mere unactiuated power. Glanv. 
UnNaADMURED. adj. Not regarded with honour. : 

Oh! had I rather sxadmir’d remain'd, 
In fome lone ifle, or diftant northern land ; 


Milton. 


Denham. 


becaufe 
Locke. 


AMiilton. 


Ailton. 


Where the gilt chariot never marks the way. Pope. 
UNADORED. adj. Not worfbi,ped. 
Nor was his name unheard, or unador d 
In antient Gicece. Aiii: on. 
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Wot decorated; not embellifhed. 
The earth, till then 

Defert, and bare, unfightly, uz2dorn’d, 

Brought forth the tender grafs. 

But hoary winter, unadorned and bare, 

Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. 

UnNnapvr’xnrurous. adj- Not adventurous. 

‘The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modetty, 
Irrefolute, unhardy, uwnadvent’rous. 

UNADVISED. ad. 
L. Imprudent; indifcreet. 
Madam, I have zvadvis'd 
Deliver’d you a paper that I fhould not. Sh. hef ps 
2. Done without due thought; rafh. 
This contract to-night 

Is too rath, too unadvisd, too fudden, 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be, 

Ere one can fay, it lightens. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe profperous proceedings were turned back by the z7- 
aedvifed forwardnefs of divers chiet countellors, in making 
fudden and unreafonable alterations. Flayward. 

Specitick conformities can be no unadvied produétions 5 
but are regulated by the immediate efficiency of tome know-~ 
ing agent. Glanville. 

UNADVI SEDLY. adv. Imprudently; rafhly ; indiferectly. 

A {trange kind of fpeech unto chriftian ears; and fuch, 
as I hope they themfelves do acknowledge uwnadvifedly ut- 
tered. Fdooker. 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth of thofe 
dangerous and fearful evils, whercinto our weak and impo- 
tent nature is inclinable to fink itfelf, rather than to fhew 
an acknowledgment of error in that which once we havc 
unadvifedly taken upon us to defend, againft the ftream of a 


UNADO’RNED. adj. 


LAdiltor. 
Addi fe 7e 


a Litton e 


contrary publick refolution. Footer. 
W hat is done cannot be now amended ; 
Men fhall deal znadvuifedly fometimes, 
Which after-hours give leifure to repent of. Shake/p. 
A word unadvifedly fpoken on the one fide, or mifunder- 


ftood on-the other, has raifed fuch an averfion to biin, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. South. 

UNADU'LTERATED. adj. Genuine; not fpoiled by fpurious 
mixtures. 

I have only difcovered one of thofe channels, by which 
the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and «%- 
adulterated. Ad dijon. 

UNAFFE’CTED. adj. 
I. Real; not hypocritical. 
‘They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight: 
Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place, 


And uwneffeéied forrow fat on ev ry face. Dryden. 
2. Free from affectation; open; candid ; fincere. 
“he maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatnefs, unefecicd wifdom, 
And fancétity of manners. Addison. 
Of fofteit manners, unaffected mind; 5 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Popes 
3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of rules; not la- 
boured. 
Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 
In their majeftic, unaffected ftile, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Aiton. 


4. Not moved; not touched. 
UNAFFE’CTEDLY. adv. Really; without any attempt to pro- 

duce falfe appearances. 

He was always unaffečlłedly cheerful ; 

thing heavy at his heart broke from him. 
UNAFFE’CTING. adj. Not pathetick ; not moving the paifions. 
UNAFFLYCTED. adj. Free from trouble. 

My unaffi eed mind doth feed 


no marks of any 
Locke. 


On no unholy thoughts for bencfhr. Daniel. 
UNAGREE'ABLE. adj. Inconfiftent; unfuitable. 
Advent’rous work! yet to thy pow’r and minc 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. Ailton: 


UNAGREE'ABLENESS 4. f. Unfuitablenefs to; inconfiftency with. 
Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, having de- 
livered the milennium, men chofe rather to admit a doétrine, 
whofe unagreeablene;s to the gofpel occonomy rendered it 
fufpicious, than think an apoftolick man could {feduce 
them. Decay. of Piety. 
UNAIDABLE. adj. Not to be helped. 
The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranfome nature 
From her unaidable eftate. 
UnNaAt'peEp. adj. Not affifted; not helped. 
Their number, counting thofe th’ unaided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defcry, 
"Fhe wideft ftrctch of human thought exceeds. DBlackm:re. 
UNA‘IMING, 


Shakefpearte 


UN A 


UnNarmine. adj. Having no particular direction? 
The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 
And burfts, xzaiming, in the rended fíky : 
Such frantick flights are like a madman’s dream, 
And nature fuffers in the wild extreme. 
Una‘xinc. adj. Not feeling or caufing pain. 
Shew them th’ #naking fears which I would hide, 
As if I had received them for the hire 
Shake/peare. 


Granville. 


Of their breath only. 
UNA'LIENABLE. adj. Not to be transferred. 
Hereditary right fhould be kept facred, not from any un- 
alienable right in a particular family, but to avoid the con- 
fequences that ufually attend the ambition of competitors. Sw//t. 
UNALLA‘’YED. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 
Unallayed fatisfa&tions are joys too heavenly to fall to 


many men’s fhares on earth. Boyle. 
UNALLIED. ad. 
1. Having no powerful relation. 
2. Having no common nature ; not congenial. 
He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 


but how fuch uwzallied and difproportioned 
no man’s learning 
Collier. 


fpirit and matter ; 
iubftances fhould aét upon each other, 
yet could tell him. 
UNA‘LTERABLE. adj. Unchangeable; immutable- 
The law of nature, confifting in a fixed, unalterable rela- 


tion of one nature to another, is indifpenfable. South. 
They fixt unalterable laws, 

~ Settling the fame effect on the fame caufe. Creech. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, 

and unalterable in his purpofe. Aiterbury. 

UNA‘LTERABLENESS. 2. f- Immutability 5 unchangeablenefs. 

This happens from the unalterablenc/s of the corpufcles, 

which conftitute and cempofe thofe bodies. Woodward. 
UNA‘’LTERABLY. adu. Unchangeably ; immutably. ` 

Retain unaltercbly firm his love intirc. Ailton. 


The day 

unalte: ably conftitured by thofe motions. 
UNa‘LTERED. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 
It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter 


and year are ftandard meafures, becaufe they are 
Folder. 


any thing ; in us intolerable that we fuffer any thing to re- 
main unaltered. Ffooker. 
‘Lo whom our Saviour, with wvalter’d brow ; 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy {cope, 
I bid not, or forbid. Milton. 
To fhew the truth of my wnalter’d breatt, 
Know that your life was giv’n at my requeft. Dryden. 
Since thefe forms begin, and have their end, 
On fome unalter’d caufe they fure depend. | Dryden. 


Grains and nuts pafs often through animals unalter’d. Arbuth. 
Amongft the {hells that were fair, unaltered, and frec from 
fuch mineral infinuations, there were fome which could not 
be match’d by any fpecies of fhell-fifh now found upon the 
fea fhorcs. Woodward. 
Unaasa zen. adj. Not aftonifhed ; free from aftonidhment. 
Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 


Not unarmnaz’'d, the thus in aufwer fpake. AMMiltcn. 
UnNaAmMBi1ious. adj. Free from ambition. 
My humble mufe, in «nazntitious {trains, 
Paints the green forefts, and the flow’ry plains. Pope. 


I am one of thofe uxvambitious people, who will love you 
forty years hence. Pope. 
UBNANENDABLE. adj. [inemendabilis, Lat.] Not to be changed 
for the better. i 
He is the fame man; fo is every one here that you know ; 
mankind is uzamendable. Pope. 
UNA’MIABLE. adj. Not raifing love. 
Thofe who reprefent religion in an uwxamiable light, are 


like the fpies fent by Mofes, to make a difcovery of the land . 


of promife, when, by their reports, they difcouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Addifon. 

Vhefe men are fo well acquainted with the uzamiable part 
of themfelves, that they have not the confidence to think 


they are really beloved. Addifone 
Nor are the hills umasmiable, whofe tops 
‘To heav’n afpire. Philips. 


UNANALY SED. adj. Not refolved into fimple parts. 


Some large cryftals of refined and unanaly/ed nitre, ap- 
peared to have cach of them fix flat fides, Boyle. 
UNA‘NCHORED. adj. Not anchored. 
A port there is, inclos’d on either fide, 
WVhere fhips may reft, wnanchor’d, and unty’d. Pope. 


UNASEEED. adj. (un and &uel/l.] Without the bell rung. 
This fenfe I doubr. 
Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloiloms of my fin, 
Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanel d. Shake/p. 
UNA NIMATED. adj. Not enlivened, not vivified. 
Look on thofe half lines as the imperfect products of a 
h.fty mufe: like the frogs in the Nile, part kindlcd into life, 
and part a lump of uninformed, umanimated matter. Dryden. 


Unanimity.a/. [unanimitée, Fr.] Agreementindcfign or opinion. 


U N A 


An honeft party of men aling with unanimity, are of 
infinitely greater confequence, than the fame party aiming 
at the fame end by different views. Addifon. 


UNANIMOUS. adj. (unanime, Fr. unan mis, Lat.) being of 
one mind ; agreeing in defigu or opinion. 
They wont to meet 

So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 

Unanimous, as íons of one great fire, 

Hymning th” eternal father. Afilten. 

With thofe which Minio’s fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. Dryden. 
Una’nımMmousLY. adv. [from unanimcus.)} With one mind. 
This particular is wnanimoufly reported by all the antient 
chriftian authors. Addifon. 
UNANO'INTED. adj. 
Iı. Not anointed. 
2. Not prepared for death by extreme unéction. 
‘Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the blofioms of my fin, 
Unhoufel’d, uznanointed, unanel’d. Shake/p. 
UNA‘NSWERABLE. adj. Not to be refuted. 

This is a manifeit and unanfwerable argument. Raleigh. 

I fhall not conclude it falfe, though I think the emergent 
difficulties, which are its attendants, unanfwerable. Glanville. 

The pye’s queftion was wifcly let fall without a reply, to 
intimate that it was uzan/werable. LL. ftrange. 

T hefe fpeculations are {trong intimations, not only of the 

. excellency of a human foul, but of its independence on the 
body; and if they do not prove, do. at leafit confirm, .- thefe 
two great points, which are eftablifhed by many other rea- 
fons that are wnanfwerable. Addifon. 

As to the excufe drawn from the demands of creditors, if 
it be real, it is umanfwerable. Atterbury. 

UNA/NSWERABLY. adu. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. 
And therefore it uxanfwerably follows, that the abettors of 
the forementioned principle plead confcience in a direét and 


bare-faced contradiction to God’s exprefs command. South. 
UNA‘NSWERED. ad). 
1. Not oppofed by a reply. 
Unanfwer’d left thou boatt. Milion. 
Muft I tamely bear 
This arrogance unan/wer’d/ ‘Thou’rt a traitor. Addifon: 


2. Not confuted. 
All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anfwer’d; efides a number of merriments 


and jefts umanfwer'’d likewife. Hosker. 
3. Not fuitably returned. | 
Quench, Corydon, thy long wwanfwer’d fire ; 
Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden, 


UNAPPA‘LLED. adj. Not daunted; not imprefied by fear. 
If my memory muft thus be thralled 
To that ftrange ftroke, which conquered all my fenfes ; 
Can thoughts ftill thinking fo reft umappalled ? Sidney. 
Infernal ghofts 
Environ’d thee; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d ; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts ; while thou 
Sav’{t unaeppalld in calm and finlefs peace. 
As a lion, wnappall’d with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and rufhes on the fpear. 
Does this appear like guilt? VWhen thus ference, 
With eyes erect, and vilage nnappall’d, 
Fixt on that awful face, 1 itand the charge ; 
Amaz’d, not fearing. 
UNAPPA‘/RRELLED. adj. 


AT iltote 
Dryden. 


Smith: 
Wot dreffled ; not cloathed. 


In Peru, though they were an unapparelled people, and 
had fome cuftoms very barbarous, yet the government of 
the Incas had many parts of civility. Bacons 

Till our fouls be uwnapparelled 
Of bodies, they from blifs are banifhed. Donne. 
UNAPPA’‘RENT. adj. Obfcure; not vifible. 
‘Thy potent voice he hears, 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 

His generation, and the rifing birth 

Of nature, from the wnapparent dec Milton? 


UNAPPEA‘/SABLE. adj. Not to be pacified ; implacable. 

The wunappecfable rage of Hildebrand and his fuccefiors, 
never Icft perfecuting him, by raifing one rebellion upon 
another. Raleigh. 

I fee thou art implacable; more deaf 
‘To pray’rs than winds to feas; yet winds to feas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to fhore. 

Thy anger, unapseafable, till rages, 

Eternal tempeft nevcr to be calm’d. 
UNAPPE’ASED. adj. Wot pacified. 
Sacrifice his flefh, 

That fo the fhadows be not unappeas'd. 

His fon forgot, his emprefs unappeas d ; 
How feon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d. 


Afilton. 


Shakefp. 
Dryden. 


UNAPPLI- 


UNa PPLICABLE. adj. [from apply.) Such as cannot be applied: 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very narrow 
province to work on, being acknowledged to be unappli- 
cable, and fo confequently ineffectual to all others. JZasnmond. 
Their beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now as un- 
applicable to their purpofes as the other. Clarendon. 
‘Fhe fingling out, and Jaymg in order thofe intermediate 
ideas, that demonftratively fhew the equality or inequality of 
unapplicable quantities, has produced difcoveries~ Locke. 
UNAPPREHE’NDED. Adj. Not underftood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, are but 
few in number, and for groffnmeis of wit fuch, that they hard- 
ly feem to hold the place of human being. Flocker. 

UNAPPREHE’NSIVE. adj. [from apprebend.] 
1. Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 
The fame temper of mind makes a man unapprebenfive and 
_infenfible of any mifery fuffered by others. South. 
2. Not fufpecting. 
UNAPPROA‘’CHED. adj. Inacceffible. 
God is light,’ 
And never but in uzapproached light 


Dwelt from eternity. Ailton. 
UNAPPRO’VED. adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 
Evil into the mind 
May come and go fo unapfrov’'d, and leave 
“No {pot behind. Ailton. 
UNA'PT. adj. [from epr.] 
x. Dull ; -not apprehenfive: 
2. Not ready; not propenfe. 
I am a foldier, and unapt to weep. Shake/peare. 
My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to ftir at thefe indignities. Shakefj eare. 


3- Unfit; not qualified. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of deity indued with 
irrefiftible power to hurt; and is, of all affeétions (anger ex- 
cepted) the unaptef? to admit any conference with reafon: 

Flocker. 

A longing .after fenfual` pleafures is a diffolution of the 
fpirit of a man, and makes it loofe, foft, and wandering, 
unapt for noble, wife, or fpiritual employments. Taylor. 

4. Improper; unfit; unfuitable. 

Una‘prtiy. adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly ; improperly. 

, He fwims on his back; and the fhape of his back feems 
to favour it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do 
his hinder legs uwnmaptly refemble a pair of oars. Grew. 

“Uwa/‘ptTness. v. /. [from xunapt.] 

1. Unfitnefs; unfuitablenefs. 

Men’s apparel is commonly made according to their con- 
ditions : and their conditions are often governed by their gar- 
ments: for the perfon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alfo reftrained from lightnefs by the very 


unaptne/s of his weed. Spenfer. 
2. Dulnefs ; want of apprehenfion. 
That unapine/s made you minifter 
‘Thus to excufe yourfelf. Shatke/peare. 


3. Unreadinefs ; difqualification; want of propenfion. 

The mind, b ae. engaged in a tafk beyond its ftrength, 

like the body, ftrained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 

often its force broken, and thereby gets an xnapinefs, or an 

averfion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. 
UNaA‘RGUED. adj. [from argue.] 


a1. Not difputed. 
What thou bid’ft, 


Unargu’d I obey; fo God ordains. Milton. 
2. Not cenfured. 
Not that his work lhiv’d in the hands of foes, 
Unargu’d then, and yet hath fame from thofe. B. Fohnfon. 


To UNA'RM. v. a. [from arm.] To difarm; to ttrip of armour ; 
to deprive of arms. 


Unarm, unarm,. and do not fight to-day. (‘Shake/. 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day’s tafk is done, 
And we mutt fleep. Shake/peare. 


Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle a theory 

of poifons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous {pirits. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UNna‘/RMED. adj. [from unarm.] Having no armour; having no 


weapons. 
On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy: To our fhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'’d, and unrefolv’d to beat them back. 
He all unar’ d 
Shall chafe thee with the terror.of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, pofleffion foul ; 
‘Thee and thy legions, yelling they fhall fly, 
And beg to hide them ina herd of {wine. 
Though uzarm’dI am, = 
Here, without my fword or pointed lance, 
Hope not, bafe man, unqueftion’d hence to go. Dryden. 
hereas moft other creatures are furnifhed with weapons 
for their defence ; man is born altogether unarmed. ` Grew. 
UNARRA‘iGNED,. adj. Not brought to a trial. 
N? CLIV. 


S bake/p: 


Afilton. 


As lawful lord, and king by juft defcent, _ 
= Should Here be jude’d, unheard, and wnarraign’d. 
UNARRA‘’YED. adj. Not drefled. 

As if this infant world yet wrarray’d, 

Naked and bare, in nature’s lap were laid. 

Half unarray’d, he ran to his relicf, 

So hafty and fo artlefs was his grief. 

UNARTFUL. adj. 
x. Having no art, or cunning. 

A chearful fweetnefs in his looks he has; 

And innocence unartful in his face. 

2. Wanting {fkill. 

How uwnartful would it have been to have fet him in a cor- 
ner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all the 
bodies round him ? Cheyne. 
NA‘YRTFULLY. adv. In an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not unartfully drawn, and is 
perfectly in the fpirit of a pleader, there is no great fkill re- 
quired to detect the many miftakes. Swif?. 

UNARTIFICIALLY. adv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is unartificially made, mifplaced, redundant; 

or defective. erham. 
Una‘skep. adj. Not fought by folicitation. 

With what eagernefs, what circumftance 

Unafk’d, thou tak’ft fuch pains to tell me only 

My fon’s the better man. 

‘The bearded corn enfu’d 
From earth uxzaf/k’d, nor was that earth renew’d. 
How, or why 

Should all confpire to cheat us with a lye ? 

Una/fk’d their pains, ungrateful their advice; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

UNASPYRING. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and una/piring, in honour preferrin 

another. R. 
UNASSA’ILED. adj. Not attacked; not affaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

It grieves my foul to leave thee unaffaild. 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme good, t’whom all things ill 

Are but as flavifh officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unaffail'd. 

UNASSA‘ILABLE. adj. Exempt from afflault. 

In the number I do but know one, 

‘That unaffailable holds on his rank, 

Unthak’d of motion. 

UNASSA’‘YED. adj. Unattempted. 
What is faith, love, virtue unaffay’d 

Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d. 

UNAss’sTED. adj. Not helped. 

Its vi€tories were the victorics of reafon, uwnaffiffed by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over Garknecfs. Addi fon: 

What unafified teafon could not difcover, that God has fet 
clearly before us in the revelation of the gofpel: a felicity 
equal to our moft enlarged defires; a ftate of immortal and 
unchangeable glory. Rogerss 

UNASSI'’STING. adj. Giving no help. 

With thefe I went, a brother of the war 3 

Wor idle ftood,; with unalfifiing hands, 

When favage beafts, and men’s more favage bands, 


Daniel: 
Drydens 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Denham. 
Dryden 


Dryden. 
one 


OZET se 


Shake/pearée 


Ailton: 


Shake/peares 


AZ ton. 


‘Their virtuous toil fubdu’d: yet thefe I fway’d. Dryden. 
UNASSUMING. adj. Not arrogant. 
Unaffurning worth in fecret liv’ds 
And died neglected. Lhomfon. 


UNASSU'RED. adj. 
x. Not confident. 
The enfuing treatife, with a tirmorous and uszaffured coun- 
tenance, adventures into your prefénce. Glanville. 
2. Not to be trufted. 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes 3 
‘The feigned friends, and unaffured foes, 
Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. 
UNATTAINABLE. adj. 
out of reach. l 
Praife and prayer are God’s due worfhip ; which are unat- 
tainable by our difcourfe; fimply confidéred, without the benefit 
of divine revelation. Dryden. 
I do not expect that men fhould be perfe&ily kept from 
error; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to: I aim at no fuch unattainable pavon 3 x 
only fpeak of what they fhould do. ockes 
UNATTA‘INABLENESS. 7z. f: State of being out of reach. 
Defire is ftopped by tbe opinion of the impoffibilty, or un- 
attainablene/s of the od propofed. Locke. 
UNATTE’MPTED. adj. Untried, not affayed. 
He left no means unattempted of deftroying his fon. 
Wot that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm 3 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, — on the rich. Shakefp. 
29 t 


Spenfer. 
Wot to be gained or obtdined ; being 


Sidney. 


UN A 


It purfues 
"Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme. 
Leave nothing unattempted to deftroy 
‘That perjur’d race. Denham. 
Shall we be difcouraged from any attempt of doing good, 
by the poffibility of our failingin it? How many of the beít 
things would, at this rate, have been left unattempied ? Atierb. 
UNATTENDED. adj. Having no retinue, or attendants. 


. Your conftancy 
Hath left you unattended. Shake/peare. 
Milton. 


With goddefs-likxe demeanor forth fhe went, 
Not unattended. 
Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 
Parnafius. Dryden. 
UNATTE’NDING. adj. Not attending. 
IN is loft that praife, 
‘That is addrefs‘d to uwnattending ears. 

Ev’ry nymph of the flood, her treffes rending, 
‘Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main; 
Neptune in anguifh his charge unattending, 
Vefflels are found’ring, and vows are in vain, 

UNATTE’NTIVE. adj. not regarding. 
Man’s nature is fo unattentive to good, that there can fcarce 


be too many monitors. Governm:-nt of the Tongue. 
Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and there- 


Miiltcn. 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


fore feldom draw the eyes of the unattienttue. Tatler. 
UNATTONED. adj. Not expiated. 
Could you afford him fuch a bribeas that, 
Rowe. 


A brother’s blood yet unatton’d ? 
UNAVAILABLE. adj. Ufelefs ; vain with refpeét to any pur- 
ofe. 
g When we have endeavoured'to find out the ftrongeft 
caufes, wherefore they fhould imagine that reading is fo un- 
avoiduble, the moft we can learn is, -that fermons are the or- 
dinance of God, the fcriptures dark, and the labour of read- 
ing ealy. HHooker. 
Unava‘iLtinc. adj. Ufelefs; vain. 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
You fafely unavailing pity fhow: 
*Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. 
Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, 
Before his helplefs friends and native bands, 
And fpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 
UNAVOIDABLE. adj. 
1. Inevitable; not to be fhunned. 
Oppreffion on one fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unavsidable occafions of war. Dryden. 
Ic is nvavoidable to all, to have opinions, without certain 


Dryden, 


Pope. 


proofs of their truth. Locke. 
Single acts of tranfgreffion will, through weaknefs and 
furprize, be unavuzidable to the beft guarded. Rogers. 


‘The merits of Chrift will make up the unavoidable defi- 
ciencies of our fervice; will prevail for pardon to our fincere 
repentance. = Rogers. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanifh at that wzavoid- 
able moment, which decides the deftiny of men. Clariffa. 

2. Not to be mifled in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfelf, is felf-evident, becaufe we fee 
things are; and the things that we fee muft either have had 
fome firft caufe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themfelves : one of them is unavoidable. Tillotfon. 

I think it unavoidalle for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wife being, who had no beginning. Locke. 

QINAVOM'pABLENEsSsS. 7#. f. inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubjeét to matcrial impreffions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unavoidablenc/s of fen- 
fations, ftrongly perfuade that we are fo. Glanville. 

UNAVO‘IDABLY. adu. Inevitably. 

The molt perfeé&t administration muft unavoidably produce 

oppofition from multitudes who are made happy by it. dddifon. 
UnNavo’1pED. adj. Inevitable. 

We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer ; 

And unavoided is the danger now. 

Rare poems afk rare friends ; 

Yet fatyrs, fince the moft of mankind be 

Their unavoided fubjeQ, fewelt fee. B. Folnfon. 

UNAv’THORISED. adj. Not fupported by authority; not pro- 
perly commiffioned. 
To kifs in private ? 

An unauthorized kis. 

{tis for you to ravage feas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my fupreme command. 
UNAWA/’RE. 
UNAWA/‘RES. 
a. Without thought; without previous meditation. 

It is my father’s facc, 

Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have kill’d. 

Firm we fubfift; yet poffible to [werve, 

And fall into deception unaware. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p- 
Dryden. 


t adv. [from aware, or wary.] 


Shake/fp. 
Afir tola 


A pleafant beverage he prepar d before, 

Of wine and honey mix'd; with added ftore 

Of opium : to his keeper this he brought, 

W ho twallow’d uzauares the fleepy draught, 

And fnor’d tecure. Dryden. 

?Tis a fenfation like that of a limb lopp’d off; one is trying 
every minute wiuawares to ufe it, and finds it is not. Pope. 

2. Unexpeétedly ; when itis not thought of; fuddenly. 

Take heed left you fall unawares into that inconvenience 
you formerly found fault with. Spenfer. 

Left deftruétion come upen him at unawares, and let his 
net that he hath hid, catch himfelf. Pfalm xxxvi. 8. 

My hand, unawares to me, was, by the force of that 
endeavour it juft before employed to fuftain the fallen weighr, 


carried up with fuch violence, that I bruifed ic. Boyle. 
.He breaks at unawares upon our walks, 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. D: yden. 


Though we live never fo long, we are flill furprized: we 
put the evil day far from us, and then it cathes us unawares, 
and we tremble at the profpect. Wake. 

Una‘’wep. odj. Unreftrained by fear or reverence. 

The raging and fanatic diftemper of the houfe of com- 
mons muft be attributed to the want of fuch good minifters 
of the crown, as being uwmawed by any guilt of their own, 


could have watched other mens. Clarendon. 
Unforc’d by punifhment, unawd by fear, 
His words were fimple, and his foul fincere. Dryden. 


UNBA‘CKED. adj. 
x. Not tamed; not taught to bear the rider. 
Then I beat my tabor ; 
At which, like wnbuck'd colts, they prick’d their ears, 
Advance’d their eyelids, lifted up their nofes, 
As they {mele mufick. Shakefp. 
A well wayed horfe will fafely convey thee to thy journey’s 


end, whenan unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Suckling. 
They flinch like unback’d fillies. Dennis. 
2. Wot countenanced ; not aided.. 
I-et the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unfupported, and unback’d. Daniel. 
UNBA‘LANCED. adj. Not poifed ; not in equipoife. 
Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and funs run lawlefs through the fky. Pope. 


UNBA‘LLASTED. adj. Not kept fteady by ballaft; un- 

fteady. ; 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick flats, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with lamen- 
table conftruction ; and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another climate, to be toft and turmoiled with their unbaillafled 
wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, do, 
for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. ‘Mitten. 

As at fea th’ unballiaf vefiel rides, 
Caft too and fro, the fport of winds and tides: 
So in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high, 
The youth is hurry’d peeps, Didar pel ta the fky. Addifon, 

UNBA‘NDED. adj. [from band.) Wantinga ftring, or band. 

Your hofe fhould be ungartcred, your bonnet wubanded, 
and every thing demonftrating a careleits defolation. Shake/p. 

To Unsa’R. v. a. [from bar.) To open, by removing the 
bars ; to unbolt. 

Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard, 


If any other entrance ftand unbarr’d. Denbam. 
Thefe rites the king refus’d, 
Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates unbar 
Of facred peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryden. 
UNBA’RBED. adj. [barġa, Lat.) Not fhaven. Out of ufe. 
Muft I go fhew them my unbarbed fconce ? 
Muft my bafe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie? Shake/p. 


UNBARKED. adj. [from bark.) Decorticated 3; itripped of the 
bark. 
A branch of a tree, uwabarked fome fpace at the bottom, 


and fo fet in the ground, hath grown. Bacon. 
UNBA/‘’SHFUL. adj. Impudent; n a ey 
Nor did I with unbajbhful forehead wooe 
The means of weaknefs and debility. Shake/peare. 


UnBa‘TED. adj. [from éate.] Not repreffed ; not blunted. 
W here is the horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ umbated fire 
That he did pace them firft ? 
UNBA’‘THED. adj. [from Sath.] Not wet. 
Fierce Pafimond, their paflage tō prevent, ? 


Shakefpeare. 


Thruft full on Cymon’s back in his defcent ; 

‘The blade return’d unbath’d, and to the handle bent. Dryd. 
UNBA’‘/TTERED. adj. Not injur’d by blows. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 

Are hir’d to bear their ftaves ; orthou, Macbeth ; 

Or elfe my tword, with an wwbatter’d edge, 

I fheath again undeeded. Shakepeare, 
UNBEA’RING. adj. Bringing no fruit, 


He 
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He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And grafts more happy in their ftead. Dryden. 
Jo UNBA’Y. v a. To fet open; to frece from the reftraint of 
sounds. 
I ought now to loofe the .reins of my affe&tions, to unbay 
the current of my pafflion, and love on without boundary or 


meafure. Arris, 
UNBEATEN. adj. 
x. Not treated with blows. 
His mare was truer than his chronicle; 
For fhe had rode five miles unfpurr’d, unbeaten, 
And then at lait turn’d tail towards Neweaton. Corbet. 


2. Not trodden. 

We muft tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 
do not find one; but it {hall be always with a light in our 
hand. . Ba:on, 

If your bold mufe dare tread unbeaten paths. Rofcommon. 
Virtue, to crown her fav’rites, loves to try 

Some new, unbeaten palage to the fíky. Swift. 

UnBsECO’MING. adj. Indecent; unfuitable ; indecorous. 

Fiere’s our chief gueit. 

—— If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaft, 





And all things emdbecorming. Shake/peare. 
INo thought of flight, 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu’d fear. Milton. 


I fhould rather believe that the nofe was the feat of wrath 
in beafts than in mankind; and thatit was unbecoming of any 
but Pan, who had very much of the beaftin him, to wrinkle 


up his nofe in anger. Dryden. 
My grief lets unbecoming {peeches fall : 
J fhould have dy’d, and not complain’d at all. Dryden. 


‘This petulancy in converfation prevails among fome of 
that fex, where it appears the moft unbecoming and unna- 
tural. Addijon. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might -ftrike out every 
offentive or unbecoming pailage from plays. Swift. 

Such proceed upon debates without unbecoming warmth. Swift. 

Unspeco'Mincness. 7. f> Indecency ; indecorum. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingne/s of the 
fault. - Locke. 


To Unsko v.a. To raife from a bed. 
Eels unbed themfelves, and ftir at the noife of thun- 
der. IF aiton. 
UnxeerrvtTrtTrinc. adj. Not becoming; not fuitable. 
Love is full of uwzbefitting ftrains, 
All wanton as a child, fkipping in vain. Shake/peare. 
Far be it that I fhould write thee fin, or blame! 
Or think thee wnbefttting holieft place. Milton. 


He might feveral times have made peace with his difcon- 
tented fubjeéts upon terms not at all uwnbefitting his dignity or 
intercft ; but he rather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance 


to his private paffion. Swift. 
To UNBEGE’T. v. n. To deprive of exiftence. 
Wifhes each minute he could undbeget 
Thofe rebel fons, who dare t’ ufurp his feat. Dryden. 


UNBEGUO‘T. n 
UNBEGU‘TTEN.- $ ag. [trom pagor] 
a. Eternal; without generation, 

Why fhould he attribute the fame honour to matter, which 
is fubjeét to corruption, as to the eternal, uzbegotten, and 
immutable God ? 

2. Not yet generated. 
God omnipotent, muftrin 
Armies of peftilence ; and they fhall ftrike 
Your children yet unborn, and undbegor. 
In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 

The race unbleft, to being yet unbegot. Milton. 

Were a child finds his own parents his perverters, better 
were it for him to have been unborn and uwxbegot, than afk a 
bleffing of thofe whofe converfation breathes nothing but a 
curfe. i South. 

To UNBEGUIY'LE. v. a. free from the 
influence of any deceit. 
Then unbrguile thyfelf, and know with me, 

‘That angels, though on earth employ’d they be, 

Are ftill in heav’n. Donne. 

Their comelinefs umbeguiled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
the loyalifts had formerly infufed into them, by their con- 
cionatory invedctives. Flowel, 

UnBEHE’LD. adj. Unfeen; not difcoverable to the fight. 
Thefe then, though unbebeld in deep of night, ; 
Shine not in vain. Ailton. 
UNBELIEF. n. f. 
1. Incredulity. 


Shake/peare. 


‘To undecceive ; to fet 


Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the fage pocts, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe, 


Stillingficet .. 
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Storied of old in high immortal verfe, 
Of dire chimzra’s, and enchanted ifles, 
And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hell; 


For fuch there be, but unbelief is blind. AAiltons 
I’m juftly plagu’d by this your unbelief, 
And am myfelf the caufe of my own grief. Dryden, 


will keep you 
a readinefs ta 


WF atts. 


Such an univerfal acquaintance with things 
from an excefs of credulity and unbelief; i. e. 
believe, or to deny every thing at firft hearing. 

2. Infidelity ; irreligion. 
Where profefs’d unbelief is, there can be no vifible church 
of Chrift; there may be where found belief wanteth. Hooker. 
To UNBELIE’VE. v. a. 
1. To diferedit ; not to truft. 
Heav’n fhield your grace from woe, 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go. Shake/peare. 

So great a prince and favourite fo fuddenly metamorphofed 
into travellers with no greater train, was enough to make 


any man uwnvbelieve his five fenfes. Wotton. 
2. Not to think real or true. 
Nor lefs than fight and hearing could convince, 
Of fuch an unforefeen and unbelieu’d offence. Dryden. 


UNBELIE’VER. z. f An infidel; one who believes not the 
{cripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conftrained to fhew, what 
warrant they had fo much to rely upon the fcriptures, endea- 
voured ftill to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
by arguments fuch as unbelievers themfelves muft needs think 


reafonable, if they judged thereof as they fhould. tHooker. 
What endlefs war wou’d jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witnefs what they fwear? 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juft, 
Among themfelves to find fo little truft. Waller. 


In the new teftamentr, religion is ufually expreffed by faith 
in God and Chrift, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true chriftians are fo frequently called believers; and wicked 
and ungodly men uubelievers. Tillotjon= 

He pronounces the children of fuch parents as were, one 
of them a chriftian, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on ac- 
count of the faith and holinefs of that one. Atterbury. 

Men always grow vicious before they become unbelievers 5 
but if you would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. Suift. 

UNBELIE’VING. adj. Infidel. 
No paufe, 

No ftay of faughter found his vigorous arm 5 

But th’ unbelieving {quadrons turn’d to flight, 

Smote in the rear. Phillipsi 

‘This wrought the greateft confufion in the uxbelicving Jews, 
and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles. Addifon. 

In the days of the apoftie, when all who profeffed them- 
felves difciples of Chrift were converts of confcience, this 
fevere cenfure might be reftrained to the umbelicving part of 


mankind. Rogers. 
UNBELO’VED. adj. Not loved. 
Whoe’er you are, not uxbelov'd by heav’n, 
Since on our friendly fhore your fhips are driv’n. Dryden. 
To UNBE’ND. v.a. To relax; to remit; to eafe. 
You uxberd your noble ftrength, to think : 
So brain-fickly of things. Shake/peare. 


It is lawful to relax and umbend our bow, but not to fuffer 
it to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor. 
Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and umbend his cares, 
Attended to the chace by all the fow’r of youth. Denham. 
From thofe great cares when eafe your foul unbends, 


Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dryden. 
I muft be in the battle; but I’ll go 
With empty quiver, and untended bow. Dryden, 


UNBE’NDING. adj. 
xr. Not fuffering flexure. 
Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. Pope. 

2. Devoted tc relaxation. 

Since what was omitted in the acting is now kept ia, I hope 

it may entertain your lordfhip at an usxbenmding hour. Rowe. 
UNBENE’VOLENT. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural in-. 
fluence {weetens all bitternefs and afperity of temper, and cor- 
rects that felfifh narrowncefs of fpirit, which inclines men ta 
a fierce, unmbenevolent behaviour. Rogers. 

UNBE’NEFICED. adj. Not preferred to a benefice. 
More vacant pulpits wou’d more converts make ; 
All wou’d have latitude cnough to take: 
The reft unbencfic’d your feéts maintain. 
UNBENIGHTED. adj. ever vifited by darknefs. 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 

Had. unbenizhted fhone, while the low fun, 

To recompence his diftance, in their fight 

Had rounded {till the horizon. 


Dryden, 


Ailton. 
UNBENI'GN, 
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Malignant; malevolent. 
‘To th’ other five 
‘Their planetary motions, and afpects, 
In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppafite, 
Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 


UnNBENI'GN. adj. 


In fynod unbenign. Ailton. 
UNBE'NT.-. adj. 
1.. Not ftrained by the ftring. : 
Apollo heard, and congu’ring his difdain, 
Unktent his-bow, and Greece infpir’d again. Dryden. 
2. Having the bow unftrung. . 
Why haft thou gone fo far, 
To be uxbent when thou haft ta’en thy ftand, 
Th’ ele&ied deer before thee. Shake/peare- 
3- Not crufhed; not fubdued. 
. But.thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes, 
‘The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 
4. Relaxed; not intent. : 
' Be not always on affairs intent, 
But let thy thoughts be eafy and unmdsent - 
When our mind’s eyes are os B and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diftin€lly fee. Denham. 


UNBESEE'MING. adj. Unbecoming. fhe aaia i 

No emotion of paffion tranfported me by the indignity of his 

carriages to do ar fay any thing uube/eemigg myfelf. K. Char/es. 
‘a 


r be the fpitit of ‘the chace from them 5 


Uncomely coyrage, unbefeeming ficill. Thomfon. 
UnBESO’;UGHET. adj. Not intreated. 
i ‘Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbefought, provided ; and his hands 
Ailton. 


Cloath’d us aa wort pitying while he pate + 
UNBESTO’WED. adj. at given; not difpofed of. 
Ede had now. but one fon and one daughter unbeflowed. Bacon. 
UNBETRA'YED. adj- Not betrayed. i 
Many being privy to the faf, 


Fow hard is it to Lep ha ea ? Daniel. 
UNBEWA‘ILED. adj. ot lamented. 
ide Let determin’d things to deftiny 
Hold uabewaild their way. ; Shake/paare. 


Jo UNBEWItTcH. V. a. [from witch.] To free from fafcination. 
To Unes: ass. v.a. To free from any external motive; to 
difentangle from prejudice. ; 

That our underftandings may be free to examine, and rea- 
fan unbiaffed give its judgment; being that whereon a right 
direétion of our conduét’to true happinefs depends; it is in 
this we fhould employ our chief care. Locke. 

The ftanding evidences of the gofpel, every time they are 

[ confider’d, gain upon fincere, unbia/fs’d minds. Atterbury. 

The uate fervice a private man may do his country, is 

by wibiaffing his mind, as much as poffible, between the rival 


Swit. 
wers. 
aiti W here's the man who counfel can beftow, 
Unbiafs’d, or by favour, or by ípite ; 
Wor dully.prepoffefs’d, nor blindly right. Pope. 


Un si’AssEDLY. adv. Without external influence; without pre- 
judice. e. 
a I have fought the true meaning; and have unbiaffedly em- 


raced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared foto me. Locke. 
UnsBi’p. de d; ; 
UnB'DDEN. $ 7" 
1. Uninvited. 
Unbidden guetts 
Are often welcomeft when they are gone. Shakefp. 
2. Uncommanded; fpontaneous. 
Thorns alfo and thiftles it fhall bring thee forth 
Unbid- Ailton. 


Rofes unlid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 
Flew from their ftakks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 
Unbidden earth fhall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs the promifes of fpring. Dryden. 
Unesr’GoTrTren. adj. Free from MEOT- 

Erafmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was 
fo much tranfported with this paflage of Socrates, that he 
could fcarce forbear looking upon him as a faint, and defiring 
-him to pray for him. Addifen. 

To UneiND. v. a. [from bind.] To loofe; to untie. 
His own woe’s author, whofo bound it finds, 
As did Pyrocles, and it willfully unbinds. . 
Ye- Latian dames, 

If there be here, who dare maintain 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain, . 

Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair, 

‘And orgies, and nocturnal rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind his 
“head. x Tatler. 

To UNBI'SHOP. v. a. [from bifop.] To deprive of epifcopal orders. 

` I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbifbopped yet, but 

that he ftill exhibits to us all the effentials of jurifdiGtion. South. 
UNBI’'TTED. adj. (from bit.) Unbridled ; unreftrained. 

We have reafan to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
. Rings, our unbitted lufts; whereof I take this love to be a 
it or cyon. Shake/p. 


Spenfer. 
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UNBLA’MABLE. adj. Not culpable; not to be charged with- 


fault. - 
j Much more could I fay concerning this uxblamable inequaa 


lity of fines and rates. Bacon. 
He lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d ; 
And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him; 
‘That thus und/amadb/le to all befide, 
He err’d to me alone. Dryden. 


UnNBLA’MABLY. adv. - Without taint of fault. 
Ye are witneifes, and God alfo, how holily, and juftly, 
and unbluameably we behaved ourfelves. xı Thef: ii. 10. 
UNBLA‘’MED. adj. Blamelefs; free from fault. 
Shall fpend your days in joy unblam’d, and dwell 


Long time in peace. | AG ton. 
Unblam’d, abundance crown’d the royal board, 

What time this dome rever’d her prudent lord, 

Who now is doom’d to mourn. Pope. 


UNBLE’MISHED. adj, Free from turpitude; free from reproach 5 
free from deformity. 
O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope ; 
‘Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 


And thou unblemifh’d form of chattity. AGiltor. 
Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, 

Unblemifh’d probity, and truth. Waller. 
Is none worthy to be madea wife 

In all this town ? Suppofe her free from ftrife, . ? 

Rich, fair, and fruitful 5 of unblemi/h'd life. Dryden. 

‘They appointed, out of thefe hew converts, men of the 


beft fenfe, and of the moft unblemifh’d lives, to prefide over 
thefe feveral affemblies. Addifon. 
UNBLE/’NDED. adj. Not seats, a 
None can boaft a knowledge depuraté from defilement, 
within this atmofphere of flefh; it dwells no where in uz- 
blended proportions on this fide the empyreum. Glanville, 
UNBLE’NCHED. adj. Wot difgraced 5 not injured by any foil. 
There, -where very defolation dwells, 
She may pafs on with uxblench’d majefty : 
Be it not done in pride, or in prefumption. 
UNBLE’sT. adj. ; 
I. Accurfed; excluded from benediction. 
It is a fhameful and unblefed thing, to take the fcum of 


Ailton. 


people, and wicked, condemned men,’ to be the people 
with whom you plant. Bacon. 
2. Wretched; unhappy. 
In thy pow’r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
‘The reace unblef, to being yet unbegot. Ailton. 
What is true paffion, if und/ef it dies ? 
And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies? Prior. 
UNBLOO'DIED. adj. Wot itained with blood. 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neft, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite foar with wzblcodied beak. Shakefp. 


Unsroo’py. adj. Not cruel; not fhedding blood; not ftained 
with blood. 
Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable feat of holy hermits, 
Who there, fecure in feparated cells, 
From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits, 
Have wholefome bev’rage, and unbicody feafts. 
UNBLO’wn. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded. 
Ah! my poor princes! Ah! my tender-babes! 
My uwnblown flowers, new-appearing fweets ! - Shakefp. 
UNBLU’NTED. adj. Net becoming obtufe. 
A fword, whofe weight without a blow might flay ; 
Able, unblunted, to cut hofts away. Cowley. 
UNBO'DIED. adj. 
x. Incorporeal; immaterial. l 
If we could conceive of things as angels and wnbeodied 
fpirits do, without involving them in thofe clouds language 
throws upon them, we fhould feldom be in danger of fuch 


Dryden. 


miftakes as are perpetually» Committed. Watts. 
2. Freed from the body. 
She hath the bonds broke of eternal night 5 
Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpfe. Spenfer. 
All things are but alter’d, nothing dies ; 
And here and there th’ wnbody’d {pirit flies. Dryden. 


UNBO'ILED. adj. . Not fodden. 
A quarter of a pint of rice wnboiled, will arife to a pint 


boiled. Bacon. 
To UNBO’LT. v. a. ‘To fet open; to unbar. i 
I'll call my uncle down; 
He fhall wnbcit the gates. Shakefpeare. 
UNBO'’LTED. adj. ` Coarfe; grofs; not refined, as flour by 


bolting or fifting. 
I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shake Ea 
UNBONNETTED. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet. 
This nigbt, wherein 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry; unbonzcted he runs, 
And bids what will, take all, Shakefpeare. 
2° Unsoo'KIsnHy: 
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UNBOO'KISH. adj. 


x. Not ftudious of books. 
2. Not cultivated by erudition. 
As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad ; 
And his unbookifh jealoufy muft conftrue 
Poor Caffio’s {miles, geftures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. Shakefpeare. 
Unso’rRn. adj. Not yet brought into life; future; being to 
come. 
Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 


Is coming tow’rd me. Shake/peare. 
The woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as fharp to them as thorn. Shake/p. 
Never fo much as ina thought uzborn, 
Did I offend you. Shake/peare. 
He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, im paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn. Adi lton. 
To what wretched ftate referv’d ! 
Better end here uxborn/ Why is life giv’n 
‘To be thus wafted from us? Ailton. 
A queen, from whom 
The fouls of kings uxtorn for bodies wait: Dryden. 


Unseo/RROWED. adj. Genuine; native; one’s own. 
But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple and unborrow’d gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece fhall proudly fweat. Dryden. 
In fubftances, efpecially thofe which the common and unbor- 
rowed names of any language are applied to, fome remarkable, 


fenfible qualities ferve to diftinguifh one from another. Locke- 
UNBO’TTOMED. adj. 
xs. Without bottom; bottomlefs. 
The dark, unxbottom’d, infinite abyfs. Ailton. 


2. Having no folid foundation. 

This is a fpecial a& of chriftian hope, to be thus uxzdor- 
tomed of ourfelves, and faftened upon God, with a full reliance, 
truft, and dependance on his mercy. Hammond. 

To UNBO'SOM. V. a. j 
x. To reveal in confidence. 
I lov’d thee, as too well thou knew’ft; 

Too well, unbofom’d all my fecrets to thee, 

Wot out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy requeft, who could deny thee nothing. Ailton. 

Do we unbofom all our fecrets to him, and hide nothing that 
paffeth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury. 

2. Io open; to difclofe. 
Should I thence, hurried on viewlefs wing, 

‘Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 

T he gentle neighbourhood of grove and fpring 

W ould foun unsofom all their echo’s mild. 

UNBO'UGHT. adj. 
x. Obtained without money. 

The uxnbcught dainties of the poor. 
2. Not finding any purchafer. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities unbought 
upon the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
market, which will not afford him returns with profit. Locke. 

UNBO'’UND. adj. 
x. Loofe; not tied. 
2. Wanting a cover. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookfeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbound, and without titles; which he could 
make known to others, only by fhewing the loofe fheets. Locke. 

3. Preterite of unbind. ~ 
Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 
Unso’uNDED. adj. 
x. Infinite ; interminable. 
Long were to tell what I have done; 
I voyag’d the unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


OF horrible confufion. Ailton. 
The wide, th’ unbounded profpe&t lies before me ; 
But fhadows, clouds, and darknefs reft upon it. Addifon. 
2. Unlimited ; unreftrained. 
He was a man 
OF an unbounded tomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. Shake/peare. 


He had given his curiofity its full exbounded range, and exa- 
mined not only in contemplation, but by fenfitive expériment, 
whatever could be good for the fons of men. Decay of Piety. 

Unspou’nxNDEDLY. adv. Without bounds; without limits. 

So unboundedaly mifchievous is that petulant member, that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its range, but it will 
find work at home too. i Government of the Tongue. 

Unspou’NDEDNESs. 7. f. Exemption from limits. 
Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 


of the fevcral properties of thefe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the umboundednc/s of thefe degrees of properties. Chee. 
UnssBowepD. adj. Not bent. 
He knits his brow, and fhews an angry eye, 
And paffeth by with {tiff umbowed knec, 
Difdaining duty that to us belongs. Shake/peare. 
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To UNBO’WEL. v. 2. ‘To exenterate; to evifcerate. 
In this chapter IIl uxbowel the ftate of the qucftion. Hak. will. 
It is now become a new fpecies of divinity, to branch out 
with fond diftinétions our holy faith, which the pious fim- 
plicity of the firft chriftians received to practice; not to read 
upon as an anatomy, wnbswel and diffleé&t to try experi- 
ments. Decay of Piety. 
To UNBRA‘’CE. v. a. 
x. Toloofe; to relax. 
With whofe reproach and odious menace, 
‘The knight embroiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. Spenfer. 
Somewhat of mournful fure my ears does wound ; 
Drums wnbraced, with foldiers broken cries. Dryden. 
Nought fhall the pfaltry and the harp avail, 
When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldnefs has u--brac’d the ear. 
Wetting years, that wither human race, 
Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms enérace. 
2. To make the clothes loofe. 
Is it phyfical, 
‘To walk uwabrac’d, and fuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? 
Hamlet, with his doublet all ux2brac’d, 
No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe. 
UNBRE’ATHED. adj. Not exercifed. 
They now have toil’d their umbrcath’d memories, 
With this nae play againit our nuptials. 
UNBRE’ATHING. adj. Unanimated. 
‘They fpake not a word; 
But like dumb ftatues, or uxbreathing ftones, 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. 
UNBRE’D. adj. 
x. Not inftru&ted in civility ; ill educated. 
Unbred minds muft be alittle fent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 
Children learn from wzmbred or debauched fervants, un- 
towardly tricks. Locke. 
Sure never any thing was fo wwbred as that odious man. 
Congreve’s Way of the World. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 
Shak ofp = 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


2. Not taught. 
A warriour dame, 
Unbred to {pinning, in the loom unfkill’d. 
UNBREE’CHED. adj. Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf unbreech’d 
In my green velvet coat. Shakefpeare. 
UNBRI’BED. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts; not hired. 
he foul gave all: 
Unbrib’d it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 
No lefs than heav’n. 
To fuccouar the diftrefs’d, 
Unbril’d by love, unterrify’d by threats. 
UNBRI’DLED. adj. Licentious; not reftrained. 
This is not well, rath and unbridled boy, 
‘To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shake/peare. 
We have confidered religious zeal, which tranfgreffes in 
unbridled excefs. Sprat. 


To what licence 
Dares thy unbridled boldnefs run itfelf ? Benj. Fobnfon. 


SS dma ogee t adj. [from break. ] 
1. Not violated. 
Ged pardon all oaths, that are broke to me; 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee. Shake/peare. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do pleafe 
God, by preferving their faith unbroken. Taylor. 
He firft broke peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 


Dryden. 


D r yd e7te 
A. Philips. 


Unbroken. Milton. 
2. Not fubdued; not weakened. 
From his feat the Pylian prince arofe : 
Two centuries already he fulfill’d ; 
And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden. 
Flow broad his fhoulders fpread! by age umbroke/ Pope. 
3- Not tamed. 
A lonely cow, 
Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addifon. 
UNBRO’THERLIKE. J adj. Ill fuiting with the character of a 
UNBRO'THERLY. brother. 


Vitor’s unbrotheriike heat towards the eaftern churches, fo- 
mented that difference about Eafter into a fchifm. Dec. of Piety. 
UNBRU'ISED. adj. Not bruifed; not hurt. 
On Dardan plains, 
The freth and yet unbruifed Greeks do pitch 


Their brave pavillions. Shake/p. 
‘Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 

Of the war’s furfeits, to go rove with one 

That’s yet unbruis’d. Shake/psare. 


Care keeps his watch in ev’ry old man’s eye: 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie; 
But where unbruijed youth, with unftuft brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shakefp. 
29 K To 
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To Unsu’cKLe. v.a. To loofe from buckles. 
Wee have been down together in my fleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fitting each other’s throat, 


And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shake/fpeare. 
He that unluckles this, till we do pleafe 
To doff’t for our purpofe, fhall hear a ftorm. Shakefp. 
His ftarry helm unbuckled, fhew’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Ailton. 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Laid their bright arms along the fable fhore. Pope. 
To UnNBU‘’ILD. v.a. To raze; to deftroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 
T?’ unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shakefpeare. 
What will they then but umbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to ftand 5; ; 
Their own faith, not another’s? Ailton. 
Unspurvztr. adj. “Not yet ereéted. 
Built walls you fhun, mnbui’t you fee. Dryden. 


Unsu’RiED. adj. Not interred; not honoured with the rites 


of funeral. 
Why fuffer’ft thou thy fons, unburied yet, 


‘To hover on the dreadful fhore of Styx ? Shakefpeare. 
The mofs. which groweth upon the fkull of a dead = ur- 
acon. 


buried, will ftaunch blood potently. 
The hardeft ingredient to come by, is the mofs upon the 
fkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon. 
Him double cares attend, 
For his #rburied foldiers, and his friend. 
Breathlefs he lies; and his uzburyd ghoft, 
Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your hoft. 
‘The wand’ring ghofts 
Of kings ualury’d on the wafted coafts. 
UNBURNED. J; 
UNBU/RNT. k adj. 
x. Not confume!; not wafted ; not injured by fire. 
Creon denies the rites of fun’ral fires to thofe, 
WV hofe breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes; 
Unburn’d, unburied, on a heap they lie. 
2. Not heated with fire. 
Burnt wine is more hard and aftringent, than wine xn- 
burnt. Bacon. 
UNBvU‘RNING. adj. Not confuming by heat. 
WV hat we have faid of the uxburning fire called light, ftream- 
ing from the flame of a candle, may eafily be applied to all 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Pe pel. 


Dryden. 


other light deprived of fenfible heat. Dizgty. 
TJs UNBU’RTHEN. V. a. 
1. To rid of a load. 
i We’ll fhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths; while we 
Urburden'd crawl tow’rd death. Shakefpeare. 


2. To throw off. 
Sharp Buckingham waburthens with his tongue 

The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shake/peare. 

3- Todifclofe what lies heavy on the mind. 
From your love I have a warranty 
T?’ enburth.n all my plots and purpofes, 
How to get clear of all the debts 1 owe. Shake/peare. 
To Unsu’rtron. v. a. To loofe any thing buttoned. 

“Thou art fat-witted with drinkiig old fack, and unbuttening 
thee after fupper. Shakej/peare. 

Many catch cold on the breaft, by leaving their doublets 
unbuttoned.  #darvey. 

His filk waiftcoat was unbutt:ned in feveral places. Addif/on. 

UNCALCI'NED. adja Free from.calcination. 

A faline fubftance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, carried up 
with it, waealcined gold in the form of fubtile exhala- 
tions. Boyle. 

UNCA‘LLED. adj. Not fummoned ; not fent for; not demanded. 
Bafilius had fervants, who though they came not uncalled, 
yet at call were ready. Sidney. 
He, bolder. now, urncall'ed before her ftood. Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uwmcalld, and ftood 
Befide the ftruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
Then reach’d her midwife hand to {peed the throes. Dryden. 
To Unca’tm. v.a. To difturb. 
What ftrange difquiet has xzcalm’d your breaft, 


Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reft? Dryden. 
UNCA‘/NCELLED. adj. Not crafed; not abrogated. 
I only mourn my yet wacaneell’d {core 5 
You put me paft the pow’r of paying more. Dryden. 


UNCANO'NICAL. adj. Wot agreeable to the canons. 
UNCA‘’PABLE. adj. [incapable, French ; imcapax, Latin.] Not 
capable; not fufceptible. 
‘Thou art come to anfwer 
A {tony adverfary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapatle of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. Shakefpeare. 
He who believes himfelf umcapable of pardon, goes on with- 
out any care of: reforming. Fammond, 
This, whilft they are under the deceit of it, makes them 
uncapable of conviétion; and they applaud themfelves as zea- 
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lous champions for truth, when indeed they are contending 
for error. Locke. 
UNCA‘RED for. adj. Not regarded; not attended to. 
Their kings, to better their worldly eftate, left their own 
and their people’s ghoftly condition uzcared for. P OA 
UNCA‘RNATE. adj. Not ficfhly. 7 
Nor need we be afraid to afcribe that to the incarnate fon 
which fometimes is attributed unto the zncarnate father. á 
Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 
Zo UNcA’SE. v.a. 
xr. To difengage from any covering- 
See Pompey is uncafing for the combat. 
Thou fhalt be maíter, Tranio, in my ftead. 
Tis hatch’d, and fhall be fo: Tranio, at once 
Uncafe thee; take my colour’d hat and cloak. 
Partly by his voice, and partly b 
vered; and confequently unmca/ed, wel 
cudgelled. 

Uncafe me, and do with me what you pleafe. 
2. To flay. 

All men him wreafed ’gan deride. 
UNca‘uGHT. adj. Not yet catched. 

Let him fly far ; 
Wot in this land fhall he remain uncaught, 
And found difpatch’d, 

His bofom glows with treafures yet unucaught. 
UNcCA‘’USED. adj. Having no precedent caufe. 
Unca’‘utious. adj. Not wary; heedlefs. 

Unforefeen, thet? fay, is unprepar’d: 

Uncanticus Arcite thought himfelf alone. 

UNCE'LEBRATED. adj. Not folemnized. 
Thus was the firft day, ev’n and morn 5 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor unfung 

By the celeftial choirs. 
UNCE’NSURED. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult muft it be for any ruler to live uncenfured, 

where every one of the community is thus qualified for mo- 


Shake/peare. 


. Shake/peare, 
his ears, was difco- 
laughed at, and well 
LE tflrange. 

Addi, on. 


Fdubbera’s Tale. 


Sh2kefj eare. 
G'ay. 


Dryden. 


Afilion. 


delling the conftitution ? Addifon, 
Fear moit to tax an honourable fool, 

WV hofe right it is uncenfur’d to be dull. Pope. 

To be uncenfured, and to be obfcure, is the fame. 

thing. Popes 


UNCE’RTAIN. adj. [incertain, French; incertus, Latin.] 
I. Doubtful; not certainly known. 
That facred pile, fo vaft, fo high, 

That whether ’tis a part of earth or fky, 

Uncertain feems ; and may be thought a proud 

Afpiring mountain, or defcending cloud. 

2. Doubtful; not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protection of a fuperior being, is fecure 
of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that 
he hopes for. Tillotfon. 

Condemned on Caucafus to lie, 

Still to be dying, not to die; 

With certain pain, unceertain of relief, 

True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. 

3- Not fure in the confequence. 
I muft be married to my brother’s daughter, 

Or elfe my kingdom ftands on brittle glafs : 

Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 

Uncertain way of gain! 

Afcanius young, and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his bow, ze:certain in his aim: 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

\Which piere’d his bowels through his panting fides. Dryden. 

In the bright air the fauchion fhone, . 

Or whiftling flings difmifs’d th’ uncertain ftone. Gey. 

The fearch of our future being is but a needlefs, anxious, 
and wmcertaim hatte to be knowing, fooner than we can, 
what, without all this folicitude, we fhall know a little 
later. P:pe. 

4. Unfettled; unregular. 

As the form of our publick fervice is not voluntary, fo 
meither are the parts thereof uncertain; but they are all fee 
down in fuch order, and with fuch choice, as hath, in the 
wifdom of the church, feemed beft. Hocker. 

UNCE’RTAINED. adj. Made uncertain. A word not ufed. 

The diverfity of feafons are not fo umecertained by the fun 

and moon alone, who always keep one and the fame courfe, 


Denham. 


Granville. 


Shakefpeare. 


but that the ftars have alfo their working thercin. Raleigh. 
UNCERTAINLY. adv. Not furely; not certainly. 
‘They that are paft all hope of good, are paft 
All fear of ill: and yet if he be dcad, 
Speak foftly, or uncertainly. Denham, 


Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelves in vain 
For wealth, which fo uncertainly muft comece : 

When what was brought fo far, and with fuch pain, 
Was only kept to lofe it nearer home. Dryden. 
Names muft be of very unfteady meaning, if the ideas be 

referred to ftandards without us, that cannot be known at 
all, or but very imperfectly and wnce tainly. Locke, 
UNCERTAINTY. 


UNG 
Uncr’RTAINTY. n. f- 


I1. Dubioufneífs; want of knowledge. 
All great concernments i e endure ; 

Rafhnefs and hafte make all things unfecure ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate, 

Here then remain with your uwzcertainty ; : 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour fhake your hearts. Shakefpeare. 

That which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty in the figni- 
fication of fome, more than other words, is the difference of 
ideas they ftand for. Locke. 

2. Contingency; want of certainty. : 

.God’s omnifcience is a light fhining into every dark cor- 
ner, ftedfaftly grafping the greateft and moft flippery uncer- 
fainties. South. 

3. Something unknown. 

Our fhepherd’s cafe is every man’s cafe, ‘that quits a moral 
certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from the honeft bufi- 
nefs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no fkill 

_ in. L’Eftrange. 
Jo UNCHA‘’IN. v. a. To free from chains. 
Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her fhield; 

Secure of congueft, fent him to the field : 

The hero aéted what the queen ordain’d ; 

So was his fame complete, and Andromede wnchain’d. Prior. 

UNCHA‘'’NGEABLE. adj. mmutable ; not fubje&t to varia- 
tion. 

If the end for which a law provideth be perpetually necef- 
fary, and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alfo moft 
apt, nodoubt but that every fuch law ought for ever to remain 
unchangeable. ooker. 

UNCHA’NGEABLENESS. ef Immutability. 

This uxchangeablene{s of colour I am now to defcribe. Newt. 
UNCHA‘’NGEABLY. adu. Immutably; without change. 

All truth is uxchangeably the fame ; that propofition which is 


Denham. 


true at any time, being fo for ever. South, 
Her firft order, difpofition, frame, 
Muft then fubfitt enmchangeably the fame. Blackmore. 


UNCHA‘/NGED. ad. 
x. Not altered. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged. Taylor. 
More fafe I fing with mortal voice} unchang’d 
To ħoarfe, or mute. Milton. 
2- Not alterable. 
Difmifs thy fear, 
And heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn:thee from my fide. 
Honour uachang’d, a principle profeft, 
Fixt to one fide, but mod’rate to the reft. 
UnNcHA‘’NGING. adj. Suffering no alteration. 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 
I would eflay, proud queen, to make thee bluth. 
‘True expreffion, like th’ wnchanging fun, 
Clears-and improves whate’er it fhines upon : 
It gilds all objeéts, but it alters none. 
To UNCHA‘’RGE. v. a. Toretraé an accufation. 
Even his mother fhall uacharge the practice, 
And call it accident. Shake/peare. 
UNCHA’RIVTABLE. adj. Contrary to charity; contrary to the 
univerfal love prefcribed by chriftianity. 
All the rich mines -of learning ranfack’d are, 

“To furnifh ammunition for this war ; 

Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets, 

And double edges on our paffion fets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable inter- 
pretations of thofe aclions of which they are not competent 

- judges. : : Addifen. 
UncHa/RITABLENESsS. 2. f. Want of charity. 

‘The penitence of the criminal may have nambered him 
among the faints, when our unretracted uncharitablene/s may 
fend us to unquenchable flames. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and xn- 
charitablenefs. \ Atterbury: 

UncHaA’RITABLY. In a manner contrary to cha- 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Shake/p. 


Pipe. s 


adv. 


rity. 
Fadia not mean the cutting off all that nation with the fword ; 
which, far be it from me that I fhould ever think fo' défperate- 


ly, or with fo uncharitably. penjer. 
Urge neither charity nor fhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d. Shake/p. 
Men, imprudently and uacharitably often, employ their 
zeal for perfons. Sprat. 
UncHa’ry.’ adj. Not wary; not cautious. 
I’ve faid too much unto a heart of ftone, 
And laid my honour too unchary out. Shake/peare. 


UNCHA’STE. adj. 
chafte; not pure. 


Lewd; libidinous; mot continent; not 
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One, that in divers places I had heard before blażéd, as the 


moft impudently unchafle woman of all Afia. Sidney. 
In my miafter’s garments, 
Which he infore’d from me, away he pofts 
With unch2zffe purpofe, to violate 
My lady’s honour. Shakefpeare. 


He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks himfelf 
made in the unchaffe compofition. Shake/p-are. 
Whofoever is uzchafle, cannot reverence himfelf; and the 
reverence of a man’s felf is, next religion, the chiefeft bridle 


of all vices. Ba.on. 
Luft; by uncha/?e looks, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. - Adilten. 


If fhe thinks to be feparated by reafon of her hufband’s 

uncha/ffe life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor. 
UncHa’stity. 2. f- Lewdnefs; incontinence. | 

That generation was more particularly addicted to intem- 

perance, fenfualicy, and unchafi: ty. fF ocduard. 

When the fun is among the horned figns, he may produce 

fuch a fpirit of zichaffity, as is dangerous to the honour of 

your worfhips familiés. Arbuthnot. 

UNCHEE’RFULNESS. z. f. Melancholy; gicominefs of temper. 

Many, by a natural unchecrfulnef/s of heart, love to indulge 

this uncomfortable way of life. Addifon. 
UNCHE’CKED. adj. Unreftrained; not flu€tuated. 

What news on the Ryalto ? 
— Why, yet it lives there uncheck’d, that Anthonio hath a 


fhip of rich lading wreck’d. Shakespeare. 
Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
Uncheck’d, and of her roving is-no end- Ailton. 
‘Thee on the wing thy uncheck’ d vigour bore, 
To wanton freely, or fecurely foar. Si.ithe 


UNCHE’‘WED. adj. Wot matticated. 
He fills his famith’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 


With unchew’d morfels, while he churns the gore. Dryden. 
To UNCHI’LD. wv. a. 6 déprive of children. 
He hath widow’d and wnachilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shake/peare. 


UNCHRI'STIAN. adj. 
x. Contrary to the laws of chriftianity. 

It’s uncharitable, unchriffian, and inhuman, to pafs a pe- 
remptory fentence of condemnation upon a tried friends 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judg- 
ment. L Efirange. 

Thefe unchrifian fifhers of men are fatally caught in their 
own nets, South. 

I could difpenfe with the unphilofophicalnefs of this their 
hypothefis, were it not unchriffian. Norris. 

2. nconverted ; infidel. 
hereupon grew a qucftion, whether a chriftian foldier 
might herein do as the unchrifiian did, and wear as they- 
wore. Iker, 
UNCHRISTIANNESS. 2. f. Contrariety to chriftianity. 

‘The unchrifiiannefs of thofe denials might arife from a 
difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines before their mi- 
nifters. King Charies. 

UNCIRCUMCISED. adj. Not circumcifed; not a Jew. 
Th’ uencireumcis’d fmiil’d grimly with difdain. 
Uncircumcr’sion. 2. f: Omiiffion of. circumcifion. 
God, that gives the law that a Jew fhall be circumcifed, 


Cowley. 


thereby conftitutes uncircumcifion an obliquity; which, had 
he not given that law, had never been fuch. Ffammond. 


UnNcirRcuMscrRi'BED. adj. Unbounded; unlimited. 
Though I, wacircumfcrib’d myfelf, retire, 
And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 
An arbitrary prince is the matter of a non-refifting people 5 
for where the’prince is uncircumfcribed, the obedience ought to 
be unlimited. Addifon. 
The fovereign was flattered by.a fet of men into a perfua- 
fion, that the regal authority was unlimited and wacircum~ 
Seribed. Addifon. 
UNCYRCUMSPECT. adj. Not cautious; not vigilant. 
Their uacircum/pecé fimplicity had been ufed, efpecially in 
matters of religion. Flayward. 
UNCIRCUMSTA‘NTIAL. adj. Unimportant. A bad word. 
The like particulars, although they feem uncircum/ffantial, 
. are oft fet down in holy fcripture. Brown. 
UNcI’vIL. adj. [incivil, French; incivilis, Latin.] Unpolite 5 
not agreeable to rales of elegance, or complaifance. 


Your undutiful, waervi/, and uncharitable iani. in this 

your book, hath detected you. 7 Vhitgifi. 
‘They love me well, yet I have much to do,” 

To keep me from uncivil outrages. Shake/p- 


My friends are fo unreafonable, that‘ they would have me 

be uncivil to him. Ba Spedciator. 
Uncr’vitity. adv. Unpolitely; not coniplaifantly- 

Somewhat in it he would not have done, or defired’ undohe, 
when he broke forth as defperately, as‘ before -he had. done 
uncivilly. Browne. 

UncrvilLizepb. adj. 
x. Not reclaimed from barbafity. 5 
art 
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But we, brave Britons, foreign laws defpis’d, 
And kept unconquer’d, and uwncrviliz’d: 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We ftill defy’d the Romans, as of old. 
2. Coarfe; indecent. 
Several, who have been polifhed in France, make ufe of the 
moit coarfe, uncivilized words in our language. Addifon. 
UnNcLa’RIFIED. adj. WNot purged; not purified. 
One ounce of whey waclarified, Qne ounce of oil of vitriol, 
make no apparent alteration. Bacon. 
Zo Uncra’sP. v.a. To open what is fhut with clafps. 
‘Thou know’ft no lefs, but all: 1 have wuclafp’d 
‘To thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul. Shake/peare. 
Prayer can waclafp the girdles of the north, yog to a 
mountain of ice, be thou removed hence, and c into the 
fea. Taylor. 
Uncra’ssickx. adj. Not claffick. 
Angel of dulnefs, fent to fcatter round 
Her magick charms o’er all unclaffick ground. Pope. 
U'*ncre. z. f- [oncle, Fr.] “The father’s or mother’s brother. 
Hamlet punifhbes his wacle rather for his own death, than the 
murder of his father. Shakefpeare Ilufirated. 
UNCLEA‘'N. adj. 
x. Foul; dirty; filthy. 
Charon, 
A fordid god: down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean. 
Priefts are patterns for the reft ; 
‘The gold of heav’n, who bear the god imprefs’d: 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The fov’reign’s image is no longer feen. 
If they be foul on whom the people truft, 
Well may the bafer brafs contrac a ruft. 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
3- Foul with fin. 
Befides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more execrably unclean, profane? Milton. 
What agonies muft he endure? What difficulties over- 
come, before he can cleanfe himfelf from the pollutions of fin, 
and be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no unclean 


Pope: 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


thing fhall enter? Rogers. 
4. Lewd; unchafte. 
Let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like too, pinch the waclean knight, 
And afk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 
In their fo facred paths he dares to tread, 
In fhape profane. Shakefpeare. 


Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together fow’d, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thofe middle parts; that this new comer, fhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. 
UNCLEA‘NLINESS. 7. f/f. Want of cleanlinefs. 
This profane liberty and uncleanline/s, the archbifhop re- 


Adi lion. 


folved to reform. Clarendon. 
UNCLE’ANLY. adj. 
1. Foul; filthy; nafty. 
Civet is of a bafer birth than tar ; 
. The very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shake/peare. 


2. Indecent; unchatfte. 

*Tis pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever indulged 

any thing uwxcleanly or impure to defile their paper. atts. 
UNCLEA’NNESS. 7. f- 
1. Lewdnefs; incontinence. 

In St. Giles’s I underftood that moft of the vilet and moft 

miferable houfes of uncleanne/s were. Graunt. 
2. Want of cleanlinefs; naftinefs. 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be not trouble- 
fome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfomenefs, or unclean- 
nefs. Taylor. 

3. Sin; wickednefs. 

I will fave you from all your uncleanneffes. 
4- Want of ritual panu : 
UNCLE’ANSED. adj. ot cleanfed.- 

Pond earth is a good compoft, if the pond have been long 

uncleanfed: fo the water be not too hungry. acon. 
Zo UNcCLe’NCH. v.a. To open the clofed hand, 
The hero fo his enterprize recalls; 
His fift unclenches, and the weapon falls. 
Zo Unccre’w. v. a. [from clew.] To undo. 
If I fhould pay you for’t as "tis extoll’d, 

‘It would unclew me quite. 

UNCLI’PPED. adj. Whole; not cut. 

As foon as there began a diftin€&tion between clipped and un- 
clipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 

To UncLto’aTH. v. a. To ftrip; to make naked. 

The boughs and branches are never uncloathed and left 
naked..- Raleigh. 

Poor orphans minds are left as unclathed and naked alto- 
gether as their bodies. Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the 
warmth whereof will make it come prefently; which once 
perceived, forthwith uwancloath it. Mfortimer. 


Ez. xxxvi. 29. 


Garth. 


Shakefpeare. 
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To a diftin& knowledge of things, we muft unchath them 
of all their mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, 
and in their own nature. lV atts. 

To UNCLO’G. v. a. 
x. To difencumber ; to exonerate. 
Could I meet ’em 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
OFf what lies heavy to’t. 
2. To fet at liberty- 
‘Then air, becaufe unclog’d in empty fpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the fecond place. 
To UNCLO‘’ISTER. v. n. To fet at large. 
Why did I not, unckiffer’d from the womb, 

‘Take my next lodging in a tomb ? 

To Uncto’se. v.a. To open. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncle, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 

UncLo’sEeED. adj. Not feparated by inclofures. 
The king’s army would, through thofe unclofed parts, have 
done them little harm. Clarendon. 
UNcLo’uDED. adj. Free from clouds; clear from obfcurity 5 
not darkened. 
The father, unfolding bright 
Tow’rd the right hand, his glory on the fon 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 
Norris. 


P ope. 


Blaz’d forth unclouded deity. Ailton. 
True virtues, with uwaclouded light, 
All great, all royal, fhine divinely bright. R-fcommin. 
Bleit with temper, whofe unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 


UNCLO/UDEDNEss. 1.f. Opennefs; freedom from gloom. 
The love I would perfuade, makes nothing more conducive 
to it, than the greateft uncloudedne/s of the eye, and the per- 
feteft illuftration of the objeét; which is fuch, that the clear- 
eft reafon is the moft advantageous light it can defire to be 


feen by. Biyle. 
Uncrio’upDy. adj. Free froma cloud. 
Now night in filent {tate begins to rife, 
And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ uncloudy fkies 5 
Her borrow’d luftre growing Cynthia lends. Gay. 


To Unctv’tcH. v.a. To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, unclutch 
his griping hand, or diffeize him of his prey; yer fure it muft 
difcourage him from grafping of heaven too. Decay of Piety. 

Zo Unco’IF. v.a. To pull the cap off. 

Yonder are two apple-women fcolding; and juft ready to 

uncoif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Zoe UNcO'IL. v.a. [from coil.] To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another. 

‘lhe fpiral air-vefiels are like threads of cobwcb, a little 
uncoiled. Derbham. 

UncovneD. adj. Not coined. 

While thou liv’ft, Kate, take a fellow of plain, umccined 
conftancy. Shake/feare. 

An ounce of coined ftandard filver, muft be of equal value 
to an ounce of umcoined ftandard filver. Locke» 

UNCOLLE’CTED. adj. Not collected; not recolleéted. 
Afham’d, confus’d, I ftarted from my bed, 

And to my foul yet uncolleé?ed faid ; 

Into thyfelf, fond Solomon! return; 

Refle&t again, and thou again fhalt mourn: Prior. 

UNcO’LouRED. adj. Not ftained with any colour, or die. 
Out of things uncoloured and tranfparent, we can reprefent 
unto you all feveral colours. Bacon. 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d fky, 
Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fhow’rs, 
Rifing, or falling, {till advance his praife. 
UNCO/MBED. adj. ot parted or adjufted by the comb. 
‘They might perceive his head — 
‘To be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs, 
Upftarting ftiff. Spenjer. 
‘Their locks are beds of uncomb’d {nakes, that wind 


Milton. 


About their fhady brows in wanton rings. Craf/haw. 
, Thy locks uncomb’d, like a rough wood appear.. Dryden. 
UNCOMEATABLE. adj. Inacceffible; unattainable. <A low, 


corrupt word. 
UNCO’MELINESS. 7. f> Want of grace; want of beauty. 
The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched, and 
thatched, that men do even fhun the places, for the uncomii- 


nefs thereof. Spenfer. 
c | piesa women’s modefty, and gave orderly well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomelinejs. Shake/peare- 
‘Thofe arches which the Tufcan writers call di terzo, and 


di quarto acuto, becaufe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbecility of the angle itfelf; and like- 
wife for their very uncomeline/s, ought to be exiled from judi- 
cious eyes. FF otton. 
Forgetting that duty of modeft concealment which they 
owed to the father of their country, in cafe they had difco- 
vered any real uncomeline/s. Ring Charles. 
‘The beauty or unvome'incfs in good and ill breeding, will 
make deeper impreffions on them, in the cxamples of others, 
than from any rulcs. Locke. 
UnNco’nmMELyY. 


UNC 


Unco MELY. adj. Not comely ; wanting grace. 
Though he thought inquifitivenefs an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but afk who fhe was. ; Sidney. 
Neither is the fame accounted an xzcomely manner of rid- 
ing: for great warriors fay, they never iaw amore comely 
man .than the Irifhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in 
his charge. Spen/fer. 

Many, who troubled them mroft in théir GCounfels, durft 
not go thither, for fear of uwncomely affronts. Clarendon. 

Uncomely courage, unbefeeming {kill. Lhomfon. 
IJNneo’MFORTABLE. adj. ; 
1. Affording no comfort; gloomy ; ‘difmal ; miferable. 

He fo much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he fuftained many moft grievous indignities, and en- 
dured the want of fundry, both pleafures and honours, be- 
fore enjoyed. Hooker. 

Chriftmafs is in the moft dead, uncomfortable time of the 
year, when the poor people would fafter very much, if they 
had not good cheer to fupport them. Addifon. 

Ours is a melancholy and uncomfortable portion here below ! 
A place, where not a day pafies, but we eat our bread with 
forrow and cares: the prefent troubles us, the future amazes 5 


and even the paft fills us with grief and anguith. Wake. 
The fun ne’er views th’ wacomfortable feats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope. 


2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 
“UNCO“MFORTABLENESS. 2. {. Want of cheerfulnefs. 

The want of juft difpofitions to the holy facrament, may 

océafion this csc, Sage on Si Taylor. 
Unco’MFORTABLY. adv. ithout cheerfulnefs. 
UNCOMMA/’NDED. adj. Not commanded. 

It.is eafy to fee what judgment is to be paffed upon all 
thofe affected, uxcommanded; abfurd aufterities of the Romifh 
profeffion. : South. 

UNCOMMON. adj. Not frequent; not often found or known, 

Some of them are uncommon, but fuch as the reader muft 

affent to, when he fees them explained. Addifon. 
Unco’MMONLY. adv. Not frequently; to an uncommon degree. 
Unco’MMonwness. a. f. Infrequency- : 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 

does not fo much arife out of their greatnefs as uncozmmonne/s. 
, Addifon. 
Uncompa’cr. adj. Not compact; not clofely cohering: 

‘Thefe rivers were not ms of running matter; for 
how could a liquid that lay hardening “by degrees, fettle in 
fuch a furrowed, uncompacé furface ? Addifon. 

UncoMMU’NICATED. adj. Not communicated: | 

‘There is no fuch mutual infufion as really caufeth the farhe 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto 
both fubftances; but whatfoever is natural to deity, the fame 
remaineth in Chrift zncommunicated unto his manhood; and 
whatfoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is unca- 


pable- ; Hooker. 
UnNnco’MPANIED. adj. Having no companion. 
Thence fhe fled, wncompanied, unfought. Fairfax. 
UNcOMPA/‘SSIONATE. adj. Having no pity. 
Neither deep groans, nor Hiver-thedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaffionate fire. Shake/peare. 


Hero and Leander were drowned in -the- uacdmpaffionate 


furges- ? Sidney. 
- If thou in ftrength all mortals doft exceed ; 
In uncompaffionate anger do not fo. Ailton. 


UNCOMPE'LLED. adj. Free from compulfion. 
The amorous needle, once joined to the loadftone, would 


never, uncompelled,. forfake the inchanting mineral. Boyle. 
Keep my voyage from the foyal ear, 
Nor, uncompell’d, the dangerous truth betray, 
Till twice fix times defcends the lamp of day. Pope. 


UNcOMPLAISA‘’NT. adj. Not civil; not obliging. 
A natural roughnefs makes a man unmcomplaifant to others, 
fo that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke. 
UncomPLEHE AT. adj. Not pérfeét; not finithed. 
Various incidents do not make: different ‘fables, but are 
only the wxcomplzar and unfinithed parts of the fame fable. Pope. 
UNcCOMPO’UNDED. adj. 
I. Simple; not: mixed. 


Hardnefs may be reckoned the property of- all umcompounded - 


matter. ewion. 
Your uncompounded atoms, -you 
Figures in numbers infinite allow ; 
From which, by various combination, fprings 
This unconfin’d diverlity of things. Blackmore. 


2. Simple; not intricate.. 

The fubffance of the faith was comprifed in that w7icom- 
pounded ftyle, but was afterwards prudently enlarged, for the 
repelling heretical] invaders. tHammond. 

Uncompare’sseD. adj. Free from contpreffion. 


We might be furnifhed witha reply, by fétting down the . 


| differing weight of our receiver, when emptied, and when 
full of ameompreffed air. Boyte. 
Ne CLV. 
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UNCOMPREHE’NSIVE. adj. 
I1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shakefpeare it feenis to fignify incomprehenfible. 
The providence, that’sin a watchful {ftare, 

Knows a!lmoft every grain of Plute’s gold ; 

Finds bottom in th’ incomprebenfive deep. Shake/peare. 
UNCONCE‘IVABLE. adj. Not to be underftood ; not to be coni- 

prehended by the mind. 

In the communication of motion by impulfe, we can have 
no other conception, but of the paffing of motion out of one 
body into another; which is as obfcure and unconceivable, as 
how our minds move or ftop our bodies by thought. Locke. 

‘Thofe atoms wond’rous fmall] muft be, 

Small to an uwnconcetvable degree ; 

Since though thefe radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 

Do ne’er return, and ne’er the fun repair. 

UnNconce’IvABLENESS. 2. f. Incomprehenfibilitv. 
The unconceivablenefs of fomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary hypothefis, though altoge- 


Blackmore. 


ther as unintelligible. Locke. 
UnconceiveD. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 
: “Vaft is my theme, yet uncnceiu’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loofen’d yet from things. Creech. 
UNcCONCE’RN. 2. /. Negligence; want of intereft; freedom 


from anxiety ; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice of 
enemies, the want of judgment in friends, and the xznconcern 
of indifferent perfons. Swift. 

UNcCONCE’RNED. aq. 
1. Having no intereft. 

An idle perfon is like one that is dead, urconcerned in the 
changes and neceffities of the world. Taylor. 

‘The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithftanding 
the feeming contrary evidence of unconcerned enfes. Glanwilie. 

It feems a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are wholly 
unconcerned. Swift. 

2. Not anxious; not difturbed; not affected. 
ane ` See the morn, 

‘All unconcern’d with our unreft, begins 

Her rofy progrefs {miling. 

You call’d me into all your joys, and gave me 

An equal fhare ; and in this depth of mifery 

Can I be wiconcern’d ? : 

‘The virgin from the grotint: 

U pftarted frefh, already clos’d the wound $: 

And unconcern’d for all fhe felt béfore, ` 

Precipitates her flight along the fhore. Dryden. 

Flappy mortals, unconcern’d for more, 

Confin'd their wifhes to their native fhore. Drydene 

We fhall be éafy and waconcern’d atall the accidents of the 
way, and regard only the event of the journey. Rogers: 

UnconckE’RNEDLY. adv. Without intereft or affection; with- 
out anxiety ; without perturbation. 
Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes, 

So unecncern’d/y can relate our woes, 

As not to lend a tear. 

Death was denounc’d, that frightful found, 

Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear : 

He took the fummons, void of fear, 

And unconcern’dly cafts his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

Is heaven; with its pleafures for evermore, to be parted 
with tfo unconcernedly? Is an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory too light in the balance againft the hopelef$ death of the 
atheift, arid-utter extinction. -` - Bentley. 

WNCONCE’RNEDNEsSs. 2. /. Freedom from anxiety, or pertur- 
bation. 

No man; having: done a kinhdnefs to another, -would think 
himfelf -‘juftly dealt-with, ita total neglect,:and anconcerned- 
mjs of the perfon who had received tliat kindnefs. - South. 

Unconce’RNING: adj. Not intereftihg; notaffec&timg ; not be- 
longing to drte.:' z 
=- “Things impoffible in their nature, or zncorcerningz to us, 
cannot beget it. Decay A Piety. 

The {cierice-‘of médals, which is- charged with: fo many 
uncomcerning patts of Knowlédge, and built òn fuch thedn ma- 

terials, appears ridiculous:to thofe that have nòt examined 
it. ai > A - Mddifon. 
-ne f- The ftate of havihg rig fhure. ; 
Being privileged by an happy nunconcernmheht ih“ thofe legal 
tiirdéts, you: may take a fweetcir felifh of yoŭüi own inno- 
cence. South. 
adj. Not decifive; infetting no plain or 
UNCONCLU’DING; certain Concluflion or coniequénce. 

Out arguments are inevident anid wriconcludent. Fale. 

He makes his underftanding only the warehoufe of other 
rhéns falfe and amcencluding réafonings, rather than: a repofitory 
of truth for his own ufe. Locke. 

UNcCONCLU’DINGNESs. n. f> Quality of being untoncluding. 
29 L - Either 
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Either may be much mòre probably maintained than hi- 


therto, as againft the unaccuratenefs and the aiii 3 


of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 
Usconcocren. adj. Not digefted ; not matured. 

We {wallow cherry-flones, but void them unconcodted. 

Browne. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 


lights and ancient truths, as between the fun and an uncon- 


coéted, evanid meteor. Glanville. 
Did fhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th’ amazing fireworks of the fíky, 
In unconcoéted feeds fermenting lie. Blackm:re. 


UNcONDE’MNED. adj. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity, their innocent 
infants. Locke. 

UNCONDITIONAL. adj. Abfolute; not limited by any terms. 
© pafs not, Lord! an abfolute decree, 

Or bind thy fentence unconditicna/ ; 

But in thy fentence our remorfe forefee, 

And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryden. 

Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve men 
from their fins; but this was not an abfolute and wncinditional 
power vefted in any, but founded upon repentance, and on 


the penitent’s belief in him alone Ayliffe. 
UNcCONFINED. adj. 
1. Free from reftraint. 
I wonder at it. 
‘T hat fhews thou art unconjfin’d. Shake/p. 


Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
{tories he has borrowed: though profe allows more liberty of 
thought, and the expreffion is more eafy when unconfined by 
numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins the 


race at difadvantage. Dryden. 
Poets, a race long uncenfin’d and free, 
Still fond and proud of favage liberty, 
Receiv’d his laws. Pope. 


2. Having nolimits; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happinefs, were, like the 
light, the fame fufficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
thoufand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we fhould fee 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as univerfal. 

Spectator. 
Bleft with a tafte exact, yet unceonfin’d 5 
A knowledge both of books and human kind. 
UNconFINABLE. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue! you ftand upon your honour! why, thou x7- 
confinable bafenefs, it is as much as I can do to keep mine ho- 
nour. Shake/peare. 

UNCONFIRMED. adj. 
1. Not fortified by refolution ; not ftrengthened; raw; weak. 
The unexpected fpeech 
The king had made upon the new-rais’d force, 
In th’ u2confirm’d troops, much fear did breed. 
2. Not fitrengthened by additional teftimony. 
He would have refign’d 

‘To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 

Elis witnefs umconfirm’d. 

3. Not fettled in the church by the rite of confirmation. 

UnxconFro’'rRM. adj. Unlike; difiimilar; not analagous. 
Not wae-nform to other fhining globes. 

UNconFORMABLE. adj. Inconiiftent; not conforming. 

Unto thofe gees rules, they know we do not defend, 
that we may hold any thing wxconformatle. Flocker. 

Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an action unconformable to it, or a ne- 
gl to fulfil it. A Watts. 

UNCONFO'RMITY. n. f. Incongruity ; inconfiftency. . 

The moral goodnefs or evil of men’s actions, which confift 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reafon, muft be 
eternal, neceflary, and unchangeable. South. 

UnconFu’sev. adj. Diftinét; free from confufion. 


Pope. 


Daniel, 


Adi /ton. 


Milton. 


It is more diftiné& and unconfufed than the fenfitive me- . 


mory. Fiale. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, con- 
fifts quicknefs of parts; in this of having them unconfufed, 
and bein 
confifts the exactnefs of judgment. 

UnconFu'sEDLY. edv. Without confufion. 

Every one finds that he knows, wheg any idea is in his 
underftanding, and that, when more than one are there, he 
knows them, diftinétly and unconfufedly, from one another. 

Locke. 
UNcoNFU’TABLE. adj. Irrefragable ; not to be convicted of 
crrour. 

One political argument they boafted of as unconfutabic, 
that from the marriages of eccclefiafticks would enfue po- 
verty in many of the children, and thence a difgrace and bur- 
den to the church. Sprat. 

UNcCONGE’ALED. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in horfe- 

dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will 


Locke. 


. Unco’Nscious. adj. Having no mental perception. 


able nicely to diftinguifh one thing from another, — 
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freeze, but the fpirit retire, and be found wuncongealed in the 
center. Brown. 
Unco’nJUGAL,. adj. Not confiftent with matrimonial faith, 
not befitting a wife or hufband. = 
My name 
To all pofterity may ftand defam’d ; 
With malediction mention’d, and the blot 
Of falfhood moft unconjugal traduc’d. Milton 
UNCONNE’CTED. adj. Wot coherent; not joined by proper 
tranfitions or dependence of farts; lax; loofe; vague. 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments broken off 
from any fcience, difperfed in fhort, unconnected difcourfes, 


can never furvey an entire body of truth. IF utts 
UNCONNI'VING. adj. Not forbearing penal notice. j 
To that hideous place not fo confin’d, 
By rigour unconniving ; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Ailton. 


Unco/NQUERABLE. adj. Not to be fubducd ; 
not to be évercome; invincible. 
Louis was darting’ his thunder on the Alps, and caufin 
his enemies to feel the force of his unconguerab/e arms. Divan. 
Spadillio, firft uncongueratle lord ! ý 
Led off two captive trumps, and fwept the board. 
UNncoO’NQUERABLY. adv. Invincibly ; infuperably. 
À The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong ; 
Wild, furious herds, uncongucrably ftrong. 
UNcONQUERED. adj. 
x. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 
To die fo tamely, 
O’ercome by paffion and misfortune, 
And {till unconquer’d by my foes, founds ill. 
- Unconguer’d yit, in that forlorn eitate, 
is manly courage overcame his fate. j 
2. Infuperable 5 Invincible; Lyden, 
‘hele brothers had a-while ferved the ki 
and in all his affairs, efpecially of war, wire he ane 
only apt, they had fhewed as umconguered courage, fp rude a 
faithfulnefs. : Sidn 
What was that {naky-headed gorgon thield, mas 
That wile Minerva wore, unconguer’d virgin ! 
WV herewith fhe frecz’d her foes to congeal‘d ftone 
But rigid looks, and chafte aufterity, Lo = 
And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence, 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? AG ton 
Unconguer’diord of pleafure and of pain. Fobnion. 
UNCO'NSCIONABLE. adj- > seins 
“x. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim or expeétation. 
A man may oppofe an uncnfcienable requetft for an unjufti- 
fiable reafon. L’Eftrange 
2. Forming unreafonable expectations. di 
You cannot be fo seee rrapi as to charge me for not 
fubfcribing of my name, for that would rcfect too grofsly 


infuperable ; 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Denham. 


upon your own party, who never dare it. : 
3. Enormous ; sol. a" low word. abi ae 
His giantthip is gone fomewhat creft-fall'n, 
Stalking with lef&S unconfceicnable itiides, 
And lower looks, but in a fulery chafe. Adi lion. 


4. Not guided or influenced by con{cience. 
How infamous is the falle, fraudulent, and wocon/ticnable 2 
hardly ever did any man of no confcience continue a man of 
any eredit long. South 
UNcOo'NSCIGNABLENESS. ». {2 Unreafonablenefs of hope oR 
claim. 
UNCONSCIONABLY. aduv. Unresfonably. 
- Indeed ’tis pity you fhould mits 
‘Th’ arrears of all your fervices ; 
And forth’ eternal obligation, 
Y” have laid upon th’ ungrateful nation, 
Be us’d fo unconfetonably hard, 
As not to find a juft reward. Fludibras. 
‘This is a common vice; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. Dryden. 


Unconfcious caufes only {till impart 
Their utmoft fkill, their utmoft power exert ; 
Thofe which can freely chufe, difcern, and know, 


Can more or lefs of art and care beftow. Blackmore. 
A yearling bullock to thy name fhall (moke, 
Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope: 


UnNco’nN: ECRATED. adj. Not facred; not dedicated ; 
voted. > 
The fin of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and profaned that 
facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. South 
UNCONSE’NI ED. adj. Not yielded. : 
We fhould extend it even to the weakneffes of our natures, 

to our pronene!:s to evil: for however thefe, unconiented to, 
will not be imputed to us, yet are they matter of forrow. 


$e , S ; Wake. 
UnNconsiDERED. ad;. Not confidered; not attended to: 

Love yourfelf,; and in that love, ` 

Not unconjidered leave your honour. 


not de- 


Shake/peart. 
It 





Te will not be unconfidered, that we find no open track in 

this labyrinth. i rown. 
UNCO'NSONANT. adj. Incongruous ; unfit; inconfiftent. 

It feemeth a thing unconfonant, that the world fhould ho- 
nour any other as the Saviour, but him wkom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. FIooker. 

Unco’nstant. adj. (inconftant, Fr. inconffans, Lat.] Fickle ; 
not fteady ; changeable; mutable. 
More uwaconffant than the wind; who woos 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 


‘Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. Shake/p. 
Th’ unccnfant tkies 
Do change their courfe as fev’ralk winds arife. May. 
UNCONSTRA‘INED. adj. Free from compulfion. 
Will you, with free and unconffrained foul, 
Give me your daughter ? Shakefpeare. 


Thefe be the miferies which our firft parents brought upon 
all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free 





and uncon/frained will. Raleigh. 
Made for his ufe, yet he has form’d us fo, 
We unconftrain’'d, what he commands us, do. Dryden. 
His highnefs is return’d. 
And unconffrain’ad? But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meflage ? Denham. 


TKcCONSTRA‘INEDLY. adv. Without force fuffered. 

Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and uncon/frainedly 

relieved me. South. 
UnconstTraA int. 2. {. Freedom from conflraint; eafe. 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fcholar; and though the 
greateft mafter of poetry, he wanted that eafinefs, that air of 
freedom and, unconffraint, which is more fenfibly to be per- 
ceived, than defcribed. Felten. 

UNCONSU'LTING. adj. [inconfultus, Lat.] Heady; rafh; im- 
provident ; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom xun- 
confulting affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 
borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as to leave her 
more decent rayments. Sidney. 

UNCONTESTED. adj. Certain; paft difpute. 
Unconsu MED. adj. Not wafted; not deftroyed by any waft- 
ing power. . 
Hope never comes, 

‘That comes to all, but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning fulphur waconfum’ d. Ailton. 

Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire umconfumed, 
is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, figni- 
fied by the word gold. Locke. 

UnNconsuMMATE. adj. Not confummated. 
Acron came to the fight, 
Who left his fpoufe betroth’d, and unconfummate night. Dryd. 
UNcCONTE’MNED. adj. Not defpifed. 
. W hich of the peers l 
Have unccntemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 
Stood not neglected ? 
UNCONTE’NTED. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 
Permit me, chief, 
To lead this umcontented gift away. Dryden. 
UxncoxTe/NTINGNESS. n. f. Want of power to fatisfy. 

The decreed uncomtentingne/s of all other goods, is.richl 
repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove a rife to our love’s 
fetding in God. ; Boyle. 

UNconTeE’STABLE. adj. Indifputable; not controvertible. 

Where is the man that has wacemteffable evidence of the 

truth of all that he holds, or of the falfhood of all he con- 


Shake/peare. 


demns. Locke. 
UNconTe'’stTED. adj. Not difputed ; evident. 
*Tis by experience uncontc/ied found, 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 
Still fhake off all things on their furface plac’d. Blackmore. 


UNCONTRI'TE. adj. Not religioufly penitent. l 
$ The prieft, by abfolving an u»zcontrite inner, cannot make 
.him contrite. : Hammond. 
UNCO'NTROVERTED. adj. Not difputed; not liable to de- 
bate. À 
One reafon of the uacontroverted certainty of mathematical 
fcience is, becaufe ’tis built upon clear and fettled fignifica- 
tions of names. anville, 
UnKconTRO ULABLE. adj. 
1. Refifticfs ; powerful beyond oppofition. 
Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to refift 
His wncon’roulat/e intent. 
a. Indifputable ; irrcfragable. 
The penfion was granted, by realon of the king of Eng- 
land’s uncontriulab/e titieto England. Hlayward. 
This makes appear the error of thofe, who think it an 
uncontroulable maxim, that power is always fafer lodged in 
many hands, than in one; thofe many are as capable of 
enflaving as a fingle perfon. Swift. 


Ailton. 
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UNCONTRO'ULABLY. adv. 
x. Without poffibility of oppofition. 
2. Without danger of oppofition. 

Since this light was to reft within them, and the judgment 
of it wholly to remain in themfelves, they might fafely and 
uncontroulably pretend it greater or lefs. South, 

Uncontroulably, and under general confent, many opinions 
are paflant, which, upon due examination, admit of doubt. 


Brown. 
UNCONTRO’ULED. edj. 


1. Unrefifted ; unoppofed; not to be overruled. 
Should I try the uzcontrouled worth 
Of this pure caufe, *twould kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a fame of facred vehemence, 
That dumb things would be moved to fympathize. Milton. 
O’er barren mountains, o'er the flow’ry plain, 


Extends thy uncontrouf’d and boundlefs reign. Dryden. 
‘The Britifh navy, uncontroul'd, 

Shall wave her double crofs t’extremeft clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Philips. 


2. Not convinced; not refuted. 


That Julius Cæfar was fo born, is an uncontrouled re- 


port. - : Hayward. 
ae aes ULEDLY. adv. Without controul ; without oppo- 
ition. 


Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but when the 
phantifm honour has once poffeffed the mind, no reluctance 
of humanity is able to make head againit it; but it com- 
mands uncontrculably. Decay of Piety. 

CEES BAS Bem adj. Not fuitable to converfation; not 
ocial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as morofe, 
unconverfab e qualities. Rogers. 

UNCONVERTED. adj. Not perfuaded of the truth of chriflianity- 

Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call upon the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which nations, as yet uncon- 
verted, neither do, nor poffibly can do, till they believe. Hosker. 

‘The unconverted heathens, who were prefled by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accounted 
for them after the fame manner. Addifon. 

‘The apoftle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt and mitery 
of their former unconverted eftate, when aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Ifrael. 

UnNconvi’xnceD. adj. Not convinced. 
A way not to be introduced into the feminaries of thofe, 
who are to propagate religion, or philofophy, amcngit the 
Locke. 


Rogers. 


ignorant or unconvinced. 
Tə UNnco'RrRD. v. a. To loofe a thing bound with cords. 
UNCORRECTED. adj. Inaccurate; not polifhed to exa&nefs. 
I have written this too haftily and too loofely : it comes 
out from the firft draught, and xcorretie/. | Dryden. 
UNCORRU’PT. adj. Honeft; upright; not tainted with wick- 
ednefs ; not influenced by iniquitous intcreft. 
‘The pleafures of fin, and this world’s Vanities, are cen- 
{fured with wncorrup,t judgment. Fioker. 
Men alledge they ne’er can find 
Thofe beauties in a female mind, 
Which raife a fame that will endure, 
For ever unmsorrupt and pure. 
UNCORRU'PTED. adj. Not vitiated; not depraved. 
Such a hero never f{prings, 
But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 
Man, yet new, 
No rule but wxcorrupted rcafon knew, 
And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden. 
Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity: I 
wifh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. Locke. 
UNCORRU’PTNESS. n. /. Integrity; uprightnefs. 
In doctrine, thew xumcorruptne/s, gravity, fincerity. Trt. ii. Ha 
To UNCOVER. vV. a. 
x. To divent of a covering. 
After you are up, uzcouer your bed, and open the curtains 
to air it. fiaricy. 
Seeing an object feveral millions of leagues, the very in- 
ftant it is nmcove,ed, may be thewn to bea miltake in matter 
of fact. Leocxe. 
2. To deprive of cloaths. 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thy 


Susft. 


R ofccmm on. 


uncovered body, this extremity of the fkies. Shakejjpeare. 
3. To ftrip of the rocf. 
Porches and fehools, 
Uncover’d, and with icattoids cumber’d ftood. Prior. 


4. To fhew openly; to ftrip of avcil, or concealment. 
Fie cover’d ; but his robe 
Uneoer'd more: fo role the Danite ftrong, 
Shorn of his ftrength. Milton. 
There will certainly come fome day or other, to un. over 


every foul of us. Pope. 
5. To bar: the head, as in the prefence of a fuperiour. 
Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ftand ncover`d to the vulgar groom, Shake/p. 


UN cotun- 
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UNCO'UNSELILABLE. adj. Not to be advifed. 
It would have been waccunfellatle to have marched to 
any diftance, and have left fuch an enemy at their backs. 
Clarendon. 
UNCOUNTABLE. adj. Innumerable. . 
Thofe uncountable, glorious bodies, were not fet in the 
firmament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh. 
UncoO’uUNTERFEIT. adj. Genuine ; not fpurious. 
‘True zeal is not any one fingle affection of the foul, but 
a ftrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart 
with all pious intentions; all, not only umcounterfeit, but 
moft fervent. Sprat. 
To UNcO’UPLE. v. a. To loofe dogs from their couples. 
Uncouple in the weftern valley, go; 
Difpatch, I fay, and find the foreíter. Shakefteare. 
The huntis up, the morn is bright and gray ; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shakefpeare. 
‘The land on which they fought, th’ appointed place, 
In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 
Unco’urtTeous. ad. Uncivil; unpolite. 
In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, and 
fomewhat given to oe but never uncourteous. Sidney. 
Unco°uRTEOUSLY. adv. ncivilly ; unpolitely. 
‘Though fomewhat merrily, yet wacourteoufly he railed upon 
England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere barbaroufnefs 


unto it. Afcham. 
Unco’urRTLINEss. 2. f. Unfuitablenefs of manners to a court 5 
inelegance. 


‘The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, notwithftanding 
the wicourtline/s of their phrafes, the fenfe was very honeft. 
Addijon. 

U'NCO'URTLY. adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil. 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refinements of 
paying the publick money upon private confiderations, hath 
been fo uncourtly as to ftop it. Swift. 

UNCOUTH. ad. [uncud, Saxon.}] Odd; ftrange; unufual. 
A very uncouth fight was to behold, 

Flow he did fafhion his untoward pace 5 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old, 

So backward ftill wasturn’d his wrinkled face. Fairy Queen. 

The lovers ftanding in this doleful wife, 
A warrior bold unwares approached near ; 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguife. 
I am furprized with an uncouth fear ; 
A chilling fweat o’erruns my trembling joints 5; 
My heart fufpecéts more than mine eye can fee. 
‘The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affe&is me equally 3; nor can I like 
“This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. 
Say on; 

For I that day was abfent, as befel, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth, and obfcure, 

Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Ailton. 

It was fo uncouth a fight, fora fox to appear without a tail, 
thatthe very thought made him weary of his life. L’E/trange. 

, The fecret ceremonies I conccal, 

Wncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

I am more in danger to mifunderftand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unpoffeffed by doétors 
of my fect, whofe reafonings will of courfe make all chime 
that way, and make the genuine meaning of the author fecm 
harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

He made that a pleafant ftudy, which, in the hands of 


Fairfax. 
Shake/p. 


Aiijlion. 


Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker. 
Unco’uTHLry. adv. Oddly; ftrangely. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
‘Than did their lubber ftate mankind beftride. Dryden. 


Unco’utuHneEss. 2. /. Oddnefs; ftrangenefs. 

‘To deny himfelf in the leffer inftances, that fo when the 
greater come, they may not have the difadvantage of zn- 
couthnefs, and perfect ftrangenefs, to enhance their difficulty, 
muft be acknowledged reafonable. Decay of Piety. 

Zo UNCREA’TE. v. a. To annihilate; to reduce to nothing ; 
to deprive of exiftence. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 
Who can waereate thee thou fhalt know. 
Light dies before her uncreating word. 
‘Thus at her felt approach, and fecret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 
UNCREA’TED. adj. 
3. Not yet created. 
How haft thou diflurb’d 

Heav’n’s bleffed peace, and into nature brought 

Mifery, uucreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion? 

2. [fucrée, Fr.] Not produced by creation. 
What caufe within, or what without is found, 

‘That can a being uwacreated bound ? Blackmore. 

“The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of God 
is God himfelf; it being fomething, as he fays, uncreateds 

7 Locke. 


Ailton. 


Pope. 


Aidilton. 
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UNCRE’DITABLENESS. 7. f. Want of reputation. 

To all other diffwafives, we may add this of the umere- 
ditablenefs: the beft that can be faid is, that they ufe wit 
foolifhly, whereof the one part devours the other. Dee. of Piety. 

UNcRO'PPED. adj. Not cropped; not gathered. 
Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and xzcropp’°d falls to the ground. 
Uncro‘’sseD. adj. Uncancelled. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book unero/s’d. Shukefpeare. 
Uncro‘uDED. adj. Not ftraitened by want of room. 
An amphitheatre, 
On its publick fhows, unpcopled Rome, 
And held uuzcrouded nations in its womb. Addifon, 
To Uncro’wn. v.a. To deprive of a crown; to deprive of fo- 
vereignty. 


ATi tom, 


He hath done me wrong; 


And therefore I’)]) wacrown him ere’t be long. Shake/peare. 
Ye pow’rs ! 

See a facred king uncrown’d ; 

See your offspring, Albion, bound., Dryden: 


Uwerion. n. f/f. [unéfion, Fr.] 
1. The act of anointing. 
‘The «union of the tabernacle, the table, the laver, the 
altar of God, with all the inftruments appertaining thereunto, 


made them for ever holy. Hlooker. 
2. Unguent; ointment. 
The king himfelf the facred union made ; 
As king by office, and as prieft by trade. Dryden. 


3- The ac&t of anointing medically. 
Such as are of hot conftitutions, fhould ufe bathing in 


hot water, rather than unélions. Arbuthnot. 
4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. 
Mother, i 
Lay not that flattering uz¿líon to your foul, 
That not your trefpafs, but my madneis fpeaks. Shake/p. 


5. The rite of anointing in the laft hours. 

‘Their extreme uné#ion, adminiftered as the dying man’s. 
viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 
recovery, may be added. - Hammond, 

6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. i 
UNCTUO'SITY. n. /. [from xnétuous.] Fatnefs ; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an uz uofiy in them, and 

arife from the matter of fuel. rewn. 
U’nctruous. adj. Fat; clammy; oily. 
Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas, 

W hereof ingrateful man, with liqu’rifh crank 

And morfels umf?uous, greafes his pure mind, 

‘That from it all confideration flips. 

A wand'ringfire, - E 

Compaćt of unčluous vapour, which the night 

Condenfes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation toa fame. ` w 

The trees were uzéluous fir, and mountain ath. 
Whether they uné?uous exhalations are, 
Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone. 
Th’ infernsz! winds, 

Dilating, and with wné?uous vapour fed, . 

Difdain’d their narrow cells. Philips. 

Campbhbire, oil-olive, linfeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, .fulphureous, uxffucus bodies. __ Neu tor. 

U’ncruousness. z. /. Fatnefs; oilinefs ; clamminefs; greafineis. 

A great degree of undfuoufiefs is not neceflury to the pro- 


Shakeffeare. l 


ATiiten, 
Drydens 


Drydens 


duction of the like effects. Bo;le, 
Uncu'LLep. adj. Not gathered. i 
A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green car, and the yellow fheaf, 
Uneull’d, as came to hand. istoni 


Uncvu’LPaABLe. adj. Not blameable.. . 

Thofe canons do bind, as they are. edicts of nature; which 
the Jews obferving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing 
fuch church orders, as in their law „were not prefcribed, are 
‘notwithftanding in that refpect unculpable.. O Hooker. 

Uncw’cKOLDED. adj. Not madé a cuckold. _ i 
` _ As itis a heart-breaking to fee a handfome man loofeywiv’d, 
fo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave uncuckalded. 


, . : . Shakefpeare. 
UNCU’LTIVATED. adj. [ incultus, Lat.}. 
x. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 
Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before ; 
But all uncultivated lay, 
Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 


God gave the world to mer in comman.; but fince he 
ave it for their benefit, it canngt-b¢ fuppofed he magant it 
ould always remain common and yncuftivated.: Lpecke. 
2. Not inftructed ; not civilized. ,, . 
The farft tragedians found that ferious flile. 
Too grave for their uncultivated age. | Refequnmon. 
Theile are inftances of nations, where uucultivuted nature 
has been left to itielf, without the help of . letters. . Locke. 
UNcU’MBERFD. adj. Not burthened; not embarraficd. . 
Lord of yourfelf, uncumber’d with a wife. Dryden. 
N= 
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Urrdu‘RBABLE. adj.. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 
-` So much uncurbable her garboiles, Czefar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted . : 
JShrewdnefs of policy. Shakefp. Ant. and. Cleopatra. 
Uncu’r ep. adj. .Licentious; not reftrained. 
With frank, and with uncurbed plainnefs, 
Telts the Dauphin’s mind. Shake/p. Flen. N. 
To UNCU RL. +w. a. “Io loole from ringlets or convolutions. 
There ftands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms; but when ’tis clear, 


Uncur! their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 
‘°° ‘The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain, 

He fheaths his paws, ‘uncuri/s his angry mane ; 

“And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. Dryden. 


‘The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And fnakes wacur?d hang lining round their heads- 
Jo UNcu’RL. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 
ip fleece of woolly hair now wacur/s, 
Even as an adder, when fhe doth unrowl 
. To do fome fatal execution.’ 
UNË RLED: adj. Not colle&ed into ringleéts: 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 
‘With honeft faces, though uncurled hair. ,. 
But fince, alas! frail beauty muft decay ; 
Curl’d or uncurl’d, fince locks will turn to grey ; 
“What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe, 
And keep good. humour ftill, whate’er we lofe ? Pope. 
Uncu RRENT. adj. Not current; not paffing in'common pay- 
ment. $ : 
Your voice like a piece of umcurrent gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shake/peare. 
I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; 
‘And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turne, 
Are fhuffied off with fuch unturrent. pay. ~” Shake[peare. 
To Uncu’RSE. v. a. To free from any execration. 
Uncurfe their fouls; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. ` 
Uncu’rst. adj. Not execrated. . o 
Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
any language .or‘fecret imprecation of ‘mine, not ae after 
pays his own and his eldeft fon’s heads:) `’ ` K. Charles. 
` Heav’n fure has kept this fpot of earth urncurf, 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp EATE. 


To thew how'dH'things wére created firft. Waller. 
OUncu’t. adj,’ Wot cut.’ ; 3 ; 
We muft refigitl’ beavrii Bis great foul doth claim, 
In ftorrms as loud as his fmmortal fame: . 
His dying, groans, hislaft breath fhakeé our ifle, 
And trees uncut fall-forhis furra pile. Waller. 
To UNDA’M. v. a. To open’; to free from thé reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery {uns too fiercely play, 
And fhrivell’d herbs*on with’ring ffems decay ; 
“The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow, 


Undamns his watry ftores. ` ; Dryden. 
UNDA‘’MAGED. adj. Not made worfe; not impaired. 
* Plants will frequent changes try, ` 
Undamag’d, and their marridgeable arms 
Conjoin with others. > ` `>- Philips. 


Unpa‘untTED. adj. Unfubdued by fear; .not depréffed. 
l ring forth men childrén only ; 
For thy u#daunted metal fhould conipofe 
Nothing but ‘males. - 
l With him went : 
Harman, who did the’ twice fird Harry fave, 
And in his burning fhip wndaunted fought. 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 
Wo foe unpunifh’d inthe fiighting field, _ 
Shall dare thee. Te ty Dryden. 
UNDA’ UONTEDWESS. 7! /- Boldiiefs; bravery ; intrepidity. P 
Luther took up a brifker.air of aflurance, and fhewed a par- 
ticular undauntednefs in the caufe of truth, when it had fo 
mighty an oppofer. ; ; Atterbury. 
=. The art of war, which they admired in him, and his x7- 
daunhtednefs under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflan- 
ders were not ufed to. ; À Pope. 
'UNDA'UNTEDLY. adv. Boldly; fntrepidly; without fear. 
It fhall bid his foul out of this body undauntedly, and lift 
up its head with confidence, beforé faints and angels. South. 
UNDA‘ZZLED. adj. Net dimmed, orconfufed by fplendour. 
'*Here matter new°to gaze'the devil met 
Undaualed. ° $ ; i Milton. 
°As-undazazled and untroubled cyes, as eagles can be fup- 
pofed to caft on glow-worms, when‘they have been newly 
azing on the fun. > - >` : i Boyle. 
To Vibe Ar. u.a. To frec from deafnefs. , eie ; 
= Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 
- “My death’s fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shake/peare. 
UNDEBA'UCHED. adj. Not cortupted by debauchery. 
When the world was buckfome, frefh and young, 
er fons were undebauch’d, and therefore ftrong. Dryden. 
N° CLV 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
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UN oF’cacon. ñ. f: [fromm undecim, Lat. and povi, Gr.] A 
figure of eleven angles or fides. 
UNDECA’YING. adj. Not fuffering diminution or declenfion. 
‘The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
‘Their parents undecaying ftrength declare, 
Which with frefh labour and unwearied care, 
Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creatici. 
UNDECA’YED. adj. Not liable to be diminifhed or im- 
paired. 
: How fierce in fight, with courage undecay’d ! 
Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. 
If inthe melancholy fhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow 3 
Yet mine fhall facred laft ; mine wndecay’d - 
Burn. on through life, and animate my fhade. 
Zo UNDECE‘IVE. V. a. 
fallacy. : 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 


Dr yad, -?2. 


Pope. 
‘To fet free from the influence of a 


And, not without much pains, be undeceiv’d. Rofcommon. 
y. mufe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghofts of murder’d bodies doth return 

T?’ accufe the murderers, to right the ftage, 

And undeceive the long-abufed age. Denham. 


So far as truth gets ground in the, world, fo far fin lofes it. 
Chrift faves the world by undeceiving it. South. 
Our coming judgments do in part x#deceive us, and rectify 
the groffer errors. Glanville. 
UNDECE’IVABLE. adj. Not liable to deceive. 
It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it is 
a larger and -more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undeceivable calculation. - Holder cn Time. 
UNDECE‘IVED. adj. Not cheated ; not impofed on. 
All of a tenour was their after life ; 
No day difcolour’d with domeftic ftrife : 
No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 
` Secure repofe, and kindnefs undeceiv'd. 
UNDECIDED. adj. Not determined; not fettled. 

: For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the exprefs 
word of God. ° ooker. 

To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 
Is undecided by the men of fkill. Rofcommon. 
‘“Ariftotle has left xndecided the duration of the a&tion. Dryd. 
When two adverfe winds engage with horrid fhock, 
_ Levying their equal force with utmoft rage, 
Long undecided \afts the airy ‘ftrife. 
To UNDeE’cK. v. a. To deprive of ornaments. 
P I find myfelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my foul’s confent, 
“I” undeck the pompous body of a king. 
UNDE’CKED. adj. Not adorned ; not embellifhed. 
Eve was undeck’d,~.fave with herfelf. 
UNnpecr’sive. adj. Not decifive; not conclufive. 
Twò nations differing about the antiquity of their lan- 
guage, made appeal to an wndecifeve experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the wild 
inhabitants of the defert. Glanville. 
UNDECLI NED. adj. 
x. Not grammatically varied by termination. 
2. Not deviating; not turned from the right way. 
In his track my wary feet have ftept; 
His undeclined ways precifely kept. 
UNDE’DICATED. adj. 
1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. 
2. Not infcribed to a patron. "ka 
I fhould let this book come forth undedicated, were it not 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Shake/peare. 
Afiilton. 


Sandys s 


that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 
UNDEE DED. adj. Not fignalized by aétion. 
My fword, with an unbatter`d edge, 

I fheath again undeeded. Shake/peare. 


UNDEFA‘’CED. adj. Not deprived of its Form; not disfigured. 
Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’ 
The wrath of time on antick ftone engrav’d; 
Now torn by mortars, ftand yet undefac’d, 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 
UNDEFE’ASIBLE. adj. Not defeafible; mot to be vacated or 
annulled. ' i 4 
UNDEFI'LED. adj. Not polluted; not vitiated; not corrupted: 
Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the vic- 
tory, .ftriving for undeftied rewards.. Wifdom iv. 3- 
hofe bed is wadefil’d, and chafte, pronounc’d. Ailton. 
. Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d, - 
Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil’d ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden. 
UNDEFINED. adi Not circumfcribed, or explained.by a defi- 
nition. | 
‘There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doétrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obf{cure, doubtful, 
undefined words. . Locke. 
UNDEFIYNABLE. adj. "Not to be marked out, or circumfcribed 
by a definition. 
29 M That 
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That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not be- 

ing infinite, yet thofe bounds tp us are undefinatle. G: ew. 

Why fimple ideas are undefinable is, that the feveral terms 

of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, they caa all, by no 

means, reprefent an idea, which has no compofition to 

all. : Locke. 
UNDLFORMED. adj. Not deformed ; not disfigured. 

The fight of fo many gallant-fellows, with all-.the pomp 
and glare of war, yet undcform’d by battles, may poffibly in- 
vite your i Pope. 

Unper.ep. adj. Not fet at defiance; not challenged. 
Falfe traitor; thou broken haft 

The law of arms, to ftrike foe undefied ; 

But thou thy treafon’s fruit, I hope, fhalt tafte : 

Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haft de- 


fac’d. Spenfer- 
Tarifa i 
Changed a blunt cane for a {teel-pointed dart, 
And meeting Ozmyn next, 
Who wanting time for treafon to provide, 
He bafely threw it at him, suidefy’d. . Dryden. 


UNDELIBERATED. adj. Not carefully confidered. 
The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfelf into that en- 


gagement, tranfported him with paffion. Clarend:n. 
UNDELYGuTED. adj. Not pleafed; not touched with - plea- 
fure. 
The fiend -> 
Saw undelighted all delight; all kind s 
‘ Of living creatures, new to fight. Mii ton. 


UNDELYGH1 FUL. adj. Not giving pleafure. 
He could not think of involving himtelf in the fame urde- 
lightful condition of life. Clarendon. 
UNDEMO’LISHED. adj. Not razed; not thrown down. 
She zxdemolifh’d ftood, and ev’n ’till now : 
Perhaps had ftood. - 
They ftood by, and fuffered Dunkirk to lie unde- 
molifhed. Swift. 
UNDEMO‘’NSTRABLE. @7j7. Not capable of fuller evidence. 
Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undemonffrable principles, man’s reafon doth 
neceflarily proceed unto certain more particular determiná- 
tions : which particular determinations being found out ac- 
cording unto the reafon of man, they have the names of hu- 
man laws. Ros is fiooker. 
UNDENIABLE. adj. Such as cannot be gainfaid. 
That age which my grey hairs make feem more than it is, 
hath not diminifhed in me the power to proteét an undeniable 
' verity. i ; Sidney. 
Of thofe of the fecond clafs, we have a plain and mzde- 
niable certainty. Woodward. 
UNDEN)ABLY. So plainly,. as to admit no contra- 
diétion. ; 
‘This account was differently related by the ancients ; that 
is, undeniably rejected by the moderns. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
I grant that nature all poets ogee to ftudy: but then this 
alfo zmdeniably follows, that thofe things which delight all 
ages muft -have been an imitation of nature. ryden. 
UL NDEPLO’RED. adj. Not lamented. 


‘Rife, wretched widow! rife; nor undeplor’d 
Stygian ford ; 
Dryden. 


Philips. 


adv. 


Permit my ghoift to pafs the 
But rife prepar’d to mourn thy perifh’d lord. 
‘-NDEPRA'VED. adj. Not corrupted.~ 
Knowledge dwelt in our wndepraved natures, as light in the 
fun; it is now hidden in us like fparks in a flint. Glanville. 
UNDEPRI'VED. adj. Not divefted by’ authority ; not {tripped 


of any poffeffion. 
pE undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden. 
mone prepofition. (undar, Gothick; unben, Saxon 3 onder, 
utch. ] 
1. In a ftate of fubjetion to. 
_' Wheñ good Saturn, banifh’d from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceffity, by his conititution, as 
an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, 
what is beft for him, to do; elfe he would be under the de- 


termination of fome other than himfelf, which is want ‘of 
liberty. * : 


I ftate of pupill iis 
2. An the ftate of pupillage to. i 
‘To thofe that live. 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 


The princes refpected Hiélim, and made fuch improvements 
undir him, that they were inftru€ted in learning. Guardian. 
Beneath ;. fo as to be covered, or hidden. 
Fruit -put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 


"zander water, will keep long. 
~ .If it. ftood always under this form, it would have been un- 
‘ler fires if it had not been under water. Burnet. 
_ Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryden. 
Many a good pocfick vein is buried under a trade, and ne- 


ver produces any thing for want of improvement, Locke. 


Bacon. - 
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4- Below in place; not above. ‘This is the fenfe of under fail - 
that is, having the fails fpread aloft. í 
As they went under fail by him, they held up their hands 

and made their prayers. Sidney. 
By that fire that burn’d the Carthage queen, 

When the falfe Trojan under fail was feen. Shake/p. 
.Miffeltoe hath been found to put forth under the boughs, 
and not only above the boughs; fo it cannot be 


any thing 
that falleth upon the bough. acon. 
Be gather’d now, ye waters, under heav’n. ANG iton. 


5. In a lefs degree than. 


Medicines take effet fometimes, under and fometimes 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. 


fdlocker. 

If you write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed at firft ; 

and fhould you write under it, you cannot avoid fome pecu- 

liar graces. : ‘Drytten, 
6. For lefs than. . 


We are thrifty enough not to part with any thing fervice-~. 
able to our bodies, under a good confideration 5 but make little 
account of whatis moft beneficial] to our fouls. Ray. 

7- Lefs than; below. 

Man, once fallen,. was nothing but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. Sourh. 

Thefe men of forehead love to infure a caufe, and -feldom 
talk under certainty and demontftration. 


Collier. 
There are feveral hundred parifhes in England under 
twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. ` Swift. 
8. By the thow of. 
That which fpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it umder name of perfeét love. Shake/p. 


“Tis hard to bind any fyllogifm fo clofe upon the mind, as 
not to be evaded under fome plaufible diftindion. Baker. 
9. With lefs than. 


Several young men could never leave the pulpit «ader half 

a dozen conceits. Swift. 

10. In the ftate of inferiority to ; noting rank or order of pre- 
cedence. 

It was too 


great an honour for any man under a 
duke. 


f, j N ‘on. 
rx. In a ftate of being loaded with. fe 
i He fhall but bear them, as the afs bears gold, 
‘To groan and fweat under the bufinefs. Shake. 


He holds the people . 

Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world, 

Than camels in their war; who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 

For finking under them. Shakefpeare. 

12. Ina ftate of oppreffion by, or fubje&tion to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any confiderable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preffures of- 
this life. l Tillotfon. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal; becaufe, xander 
the prefent .pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any, the 
leaft degree of happinefs. Locke. 


Women and children did not thew the leaft figns of com- 
plaint, under the extremity of torture. 


Colfier. 
Illuftrious parent! now fome token give, | 
‘That I may Clymene’s proud boaft believe, 
Wor longer under falfe reproaches grieve. Addifon. 


13- In a ftate in which one is feized or overborn. 
‘The prince and princefs muft be uwder no lefs amaze- 


ment. Pope. 
I4. In a ftate of being liable to, or limited by. 
4 y 

That which we move for our better inftruCtion’s fake, turn- 

eth unto choler in them ; they anfwer furningly. 


other men’s eyes. y | South. 

A generation i up amongft.us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to abolute power, let the laws 
and conditions under which they center upon their authority 
be what they will. 3 

It is not ftrange to find a country half unpeopled, where 
ro E ra a proportion of both fexes is tied under fuch vows of 
c ° 


AAdd:fon. 

‘Things of another world are under the difadvantace of be- 

ing diftant, and therefore operate but faintly. Atterbury. 
1s. in a ftate of depreffion, or dejeftion by. 


There is none but he, 
Whofe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk’d, as Antony’s was by Cefar. Shake/p. 
16. In the ftate of bearing, or being known by. 
. This faQtion, under the name of Puritan, became very tur- 
bulent, -during the reign of Elizabeth. Swift. 
The raifing of filver coin, has been only by coining it 


with lefs filver in it, under the fame denomination. Locke. 
17. In the ftate of. 


If they can fucceed without blood, as under the prefent 
difpofition of things, it is very poffible they may, it is to be 


hoped they will be fatisfied. Swift. 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; noting time. 
Three fons he dying left under age ; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vostigern 
Ufurp’d the throne during their pupillage. Spenfer. 


19- Reprefented by. 

Morpheus is reprefented by the antient ftatuaries under the 
figure of a boy afleep, with a bundle of poppy in his 
hand. Addifon. 

20. In a ftate of protection. 

Under favour, there are other materials for a common- 
wealth, befides ftark love and kindnefs. Collier. 

2x. With refpect to. 

Mr. Duke may be mentioned wader the double capacity of 
a poet and a divine. Felton. 

22. Attefted by. 
Cato major, who had with great reputation borne all the 
. great offices of the commonwealth, has left us an evidence, 
under his.own hand, how much he was verfed in country af- 
fairs. Locke. 
23. Subjected to; being the fubject of. 

To defcribe the revolutions of nature, will require a fteady 
eye; efpecially fo to conneét the parts, and prefent them all 
under one view. Burnet. 

Memory is ‘the ftorehoufe of our ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was neccflary to have a repofitory to lay 
them up. ocke. 

The thing under proof is not capable of demonftration, 
and muft be fubmitted to the trial of probabilities. Locke. 

Diftin&t conceptions, that anfwer their verbal diftin€tions, 
ferve to clear any thing in the fubjeét under confideration. Locke. 

I rather fufpeét my own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil’s correction, 
and had his laft hand puto it. Addifon. 

24. In the next ftage of fubordination. 

This is the only fafe-guard, under the fpirit of God, that 

dictated thefe facred writings, that can be relied on. Locke. 
.25. Ina ftate of relation that claims protection. 
U/NDER. adv. 
x. In a ftate of fubjection. 

ve purpofe to come under the children of Judah for bond- 
men and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxvfii. 10. 

—2. Leis: oppofed to over or more. 
He kept the main ftock without alteration, under or 
over. Addifon. 
3. It has a fignification refembling that of an adjective ; infe- 
riour; fubjeét; fubordinate. But, perhaps, in this fenfe it 
fhould be confidered as united to the following word 
I will fight : 
Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 
Of all the under fiends. Shake/p. 
4- It is much ufed in compofition, in feyeral fenfes, which the 
following, examples will explain. 
Unpera‘’cTion. n. f> Subordinate action; action not efferttial 
to the main ftory. ` 

The leaft epifodes, or undsraétions, interwoven in it, are 

parts neceflary, or convenient to carry onthe main defign. Dry yd. 
Jo UNDERBE’AR. V. a. [under and bear. ] 
1. To fupport; to endure. 
What reverence he did throw away on flaves? 
Wooing poor craftfmen with the craft of fmiles, 
And patient uwaderbearing of his fortune. Shakefpeare. 
2. To line; to guard. Out of ufe. i 

The dutchefs of Milan’s gown; not like your cloth of gold, 
fet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and {kirts round, 
underborne with a bluifh tinfel. Shakefpeare. 

UNDERBEA RER. 7. /. [under and Learer.] In funerals, thofe 
that fuftain the weight of the body, diftin&t from thofe who 
are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. i 

To UNDERBI'D. w. a. [under and did.} To offer for any thing 
lefs than it is worth. : 

UNDERCLE’RK. 2. /. [under and clerk.] A clerk fubordinate to 
the principal clerk. , i 

Coleby, one of his underfwearers, was tried for robbing 
the treafury, where he was an underclerk. Swift, 

To UNDERDO’. v. n. [under and do.] - 

1. To aét below oncs abilitics. 

You ovcraéct, when you fhould uaderdo ; 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. 

2 To do lefs than is requifite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underd'es: You fhall 

find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath aone 
rew. 

UnperFa‘crion. n. f. [under and facvion.] Subordinate fac- 
tion; fubdivifion of a faction. : : . 

Chriftianity lofes by contefts of underfactions. Decay of Piety- 

UNDERFE LLOW. 7. /. (under and fellow.]. A mean man; a 
forry wretch, 


B. Febnjen. 
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UN D 


They carried him to a houfe of a principal officer, whe 
with no more civility, though with much more bufinefs than 
thofe wAaderfellows had fhewed, in captious manner put inter- 
rogatories unto hint, Sidney. 
n. f. [under and ff2.] Lower part of an 

edifice. 

‘To found our habitation firmly, firft examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the uaderfilliags, 
or fubftruction, as the antients called it. Otten. 

To UNDERFO'NG. vV. a. [under and yangan, Saxon.] To take 
in hand. 
Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didit underfong my lady to wexe fo light, 
Shouldft well be known for fuch thy villainy. Spenfer. 
To UNDERFU'RNISH. V. a. [under and firni] To fupply 

with lefs than eno A 

Can we fuppofe God would underfurni/b man for the ftate 
he defigned him, and not afford him a foul large enough to 
purfue his happinefs ? Collier. 

To UNDERGYRD. v. a. [under and gird.] To bind below; to 
round the bottom. 

When they had taken it up, they ufed helps, undergirding 
the fhip. Métis xxvii. 17. 

To U“NDERGO. vV. a. [under and go.] 
x. To fuffer; to fuftain; to endure evil. 
With mind averfe, he rather underwent 


His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 
2. To fupport; to hazard. otin ufe. 
I have mov’d certain Romans, 
To undergo with me, an enterprife 
Of honourable, dang’rous conicquence. Shakef} ears: 


Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
_ Much for the king, and honour of the ftate, 
Having the chiefeit actions undergone. Daniel. 
3- To fuftain; to be the bearer of; to poffefs. Not in ufe. 
‘Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace; 

As infinite as man may undərgo ; 

Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 

From that particular fault. 

4- To fuftain; to endure without fainting. 

It rais’d in me 

An undergoing ftomach, to bear up 

Againft what fhould enfue: 

5- To pafs through. 

I carried on my enquiries to try whether this ring worlds 
when finifh’d, would continue always the fame; or what 
changes it would fucceffively undergo, by the continued 
action of the fame caufes. Burnet. 

Bread put into the ftomach of a dying man, will uxdergo 
the alteration that is merely the effect of heat. Arbuthnot. 

6. Tobe fubjeé to. 
Claudio undergoes my challenges and either I muft fhortly 
hear from him, or I will fubfcribe him a coward. Shake/p- 
UNDERGROUND. 7z. f. [under and ground] Subterraneous 
{pace. 
They have promifed to gine AE oa highnefs 
e 


Shakefpeares 


Shake/peare. 


A fpirit rais’d from depth of underground. Shake/peare. 
W ath’d by ftreams 

From underground, the liquid ore he drains 

Into fit molds prepared, Ailton. 


UNDERGROWTH. n. f. [under and growth.] That which grows 
under the tall wood. 
So thick entwin’d, 

As one continued brake,- the undergrowth 

Of fhrubs, and tangling bufhes, had perplex’d 

AH path of man, or beaft, that pafs’d that way. 

UNDERHA‘ND. adv. [under and hand.] 
1. By means not apparent; fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer; 
have, befides their direét ufe, a fervice, whereby the church 
underhand, through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh there- 
with the fouls of men, as with certain baits. Flooker. 

2. Clandeftinely ; with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhband dealt with the principal men of that country, 

that they fhould perfuade the king to make Plangus his at 


Ailton. 


fociatc. Sidneye 
They by their precedents of wit, 
E g Bie | out-loiter, and out-fit, 
Can order matters uwnderhands 
"Fo put all bufinefs to a ftand. Fiuatbh-as. 


It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againft me; but E have not brib’d him to do me this 


fervice. Dryden. 
Such mean revenges committed underhand, 
Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 


Wood is ftill working uxaderband to force his hulfpence 


upon us. Pivft. 
I'll haften to my Roman fo'dicrsys 
Infame the mutiny, and underbund 
Blow up their difcontcnts. Addifene . 


U NDER- 
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UNCU'RBABLE. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 
So much uwacurbable her garboiles, Cæfar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Uncu’rR BED. adj. Licentious; not reftrained. 
With frank, and with uxcurbed plainnefs, 
Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shake/p. Fen. V. 
To UNCU’RL.-v. a. “Co loofe from ringlets or convolutions. 
There ftands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms; but when ’tis clear, 


Uncur! their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. D: yden. 
The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain, 

He fheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day,- _ 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. Dryden. 


‘The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And fnakes uwncur?d hang liftning round their heads. 
Jo Uncu'RL. v.n. To fall from the ringlets. 
My fleece of woolly hair now uncuris, 
Even as an adder, when fhe doth unrowl 
To do fome fatal execution. 
UNcU‘’RLED: adj. Not colleéted into ringlets. 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 
With honeft faces, though wacur/ed hair. . 
But fince, alas! frail beauty muft decay ; 
Curl’d or uacurl’d, fince locks will turn to grey ; 
What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe, 
And keep good humour ftill, whate’er we lofe ? Pope. 
Uncu RRENT. adj. Not current, not paffing in common pay- 
ment. 
Your voice like a piece of uwucurrent gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shake/peare. 
I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; 
And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Are fhuffied off with fuch uwncurrent pay. Shakef{peare. 
To Uncu’RSE. v.a. To free from any exccration. 
Uncurfe their fouls; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shakefpeare. 


Uncu’rst. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
any language or fecret imprecation of mine, not ae: after 
pays his own and his eldeft fon’s heads. K. Charles. 

Heav’n fure has kept this fpot of earth uncurf, 
To thew how all things were created firft. Waller. 
Uncvu’tr. adj. Notcut. `- . 
We muft refign! heav’n his great foul doth claim, 

In ftorms as loud as his immortal famc : 

His dying groans, his laft breath fhake our ifle, 

And trees uncut fall for his fun’ral pile. Waller. 

To UnNDA‘’M. v. a. To open ; to free from the reftraint of mounds. 
W hen the ficry funs too fiercely play, 
And fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring {tems decay 5 
‘The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow, 


Undamns his' watry flores. Dryden. 
UNDAMAGED. adj. ot made worfe; not impaired. 
| Plants will frequent changes try, 
Undamag’d, and their marriageable arms a 
Conjoin with others. Philips. 


UNDA’UNTED. adj. Unfubdued by fear; not depreffed. 
Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy undaunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. 
With him went ' 
Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry fave, 
And in his burning fhip undaunted fought. 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 
No foe unpunifh’d in the fiighting field, 
Shall dare thee. Dryden. 
Unva‘uNTEDNESS. 7. f. Boldnefs; bravery; intrepidity. 
Luther took up a brifker air of affurance, and fhewed a par- 
ticular undauntednefs in the caufe of truth, when it had fo 
mighty an oppofer. é ; Atterbury. 
he art of war, which they admired in him, and his x7- 
dauntednefs under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflan- 
ders were not ufed to. Pope. 
UNDA'UNTEDLY. adv. Boldly; intrepidly ; without fear. 
It fhall bid his foul go out of this body uudauntedly, and lift 
up its head with confidence, before faints and angels. South. 
UNDA‘ZZLED. adj. Not dimmed, or confufed by {plendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undaazled. Adilton. 
As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be fup- 
pofed to caft on glow-worms, when they have been newly 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


azing on the fun. Boyle. 
is Gaowar. u.a. To free from deafnefs. 
Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 
My deaihie fad tale may yet unmdeaf his ear. Shake/peare. 
UNDEBA‘UCHED. adj. Not corrupted by debauchery. 
When the world was tuckfome, frefh and young, 
er fons were undebauch'd, and therefore ttrong. Dryden. 
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Unor'cacon. n. f. [from undecim, Lat. and yous, Gr.] A 
figure of eleven angles or fides. 
UNDECA'YING. adj. Not fuffering diminution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their parents wdecaying ftrength declare, 
Which with freth labour and umwearicd carc, 
Supplies new plants. Biackmore on the Creaticn. 
UnNDECA’YED. adj. Not liable to be diminifhed or im- 
paired. 
Flow fierce in fight, with courage undecay’d ! 
Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. 
If inthe melancholy fhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow 3 
Yet mine fhall facred laft ; mine undecay d 
Burn on through life, and animate my fhade. 
To UNDECE’IVE. wv. a. 
fallacy. 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And, not without much pains, be undeceiv’d. 
My. mufe enraged, from her urn, 
Like ghofts of murder’d bodies doth return 
‘I’ accufe the murderers, to right the ftage, 
And undeceive the long-abufed age. Denham. 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo far fin lofes it. 
Chrift faves the world by undecciving it. South. 
Our coming judgments do in part xndeceive us, and rectify 
the groffer errors. Glanville. 
UNDECER’IVABLE. adj. Not liable to deceive. 
It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it is 
a larger and more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undeceivable calculation. Folder cn Time. 
UNDECE‘IVED. adj. Not cheated ; not impofed on. 
All of a tenour was their after life ; 
No day difcolour’d with domeftic ftrife : 
No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 
Secure repofe, and kindnefs umdeceiv'd. 
UNDECIDED. adj. Not determined; not fettled. 
For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the exprefs 


Dryd.n. 
Pote. 


‘To fet free from the influence of a 


Rofcommon. 


Dryden. 


word of God. fiooker. 
‘To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 
Is undecided by the men of fkill. Rofcommon. 


Ariftotle has left xdecided the duration of the aé&tion. Dryd. 
When two adverfe winds engage with horrid fhock, 
Levying their equal force with utmoft rage, 
Long undecided \afts the airy ftrife. 
Zo Unpe’cK. v. a. To deprive of ornaments. 
I find myfelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my foul’s confent, 
T”? undeck the pompous body of a king. 
UNDE’CKED. adj. Not adorned ; not embellifhed. 
Eve was undeck’d, {ave with herfelf. 
Unpecrsive. adj. Not decifive; not conclufive. 
Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan- 
guage, made appeal to an uwndecifive experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the wild 
inhabitants of the defert. Glanville. 
UNDECLIYNED. adj. 
x- Not grammatically varied by termination. 
2. INot deviating; not turned from the right way. 
In his track my wary feet have ftepr; 
His undeclined ways precifely kept. 
UNDE‘DICATED. adj. 
1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. 
2. Not infcribed to a patron. 
I fhould let this book come forth uudedicated, were it not 


Philips. 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton. 


Sandys s 


that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 
UNDEE DED. adj. Not fignalized by aétion. 
My fword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I fheath again uwndecded. Shake/peare. 


UNDEFA‘’CED. adj. Not deprived of its form; not disfigured. 
Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’ 
‘The wrath of time on antick ftone engrav’d; 
Now torn by mortars, ftand yet undefac’d, 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granviile. 
UNDEFE’ASIBLE. adj. Not defeafible ; not to be vacated or 
annulled. 
UNDEFILED. adj. Not polluted; not vitiated; not corrupted. 
Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the vic- 
tory, ftriving for undcftied rewards. WV ifdom iv. 3- 
Whofe bed is wndefil’d, and chafte, pronounc’d. Afilton. 
i Her Arcthufian ftream remains unfoil’d, 
Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil’d ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden. 
UNDEFINED. adj. Not circumfcribed, or explained by a defi- 
nition. i 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd do&trines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obfcure, doubtful, 
undefined words. Locke. 
UNDEFI’NABLE. adj. Not to be marked out, or circumfcribed 
by a definition. 
29 M That 


Unb ERPU'LLER. 2. f. [tinder and puliéer.] Inferiour or fubor- 


dinate puller. 
The myftery of feconds and thirds is fuch a mafter-piece, 


that no defcription can reach. hele underpullers in deftruction . 


are fuch implicit mortals as art tot to be matched. Collier. 
To UNDERRA‘TE. V. a. [under and rate.) To rate too low. 
UNDERRA'TE. 7. f. [from the verb.] A price lefs than is 
ufual. 

~ The ufelefs brute is from Newmarket brought, 

And at an underrate in Smithfield bought, 

To turn a mill. Dryden. 

Yo UNDERSA’Y. V. n. [under and fay.] To fay by way of de- 
rogation. Wot in ufe. 
They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 

But I dare under/ay, 

They never fet foot on that fame trode, 

But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 

UNDERSECRETARY. n.f. [under and fecr.tary.] An inferiour 
or fubordinate fecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regifter of all men’s actions, good or bad. He hath 
his underfecretaries for the feveral nations, that take minutes 
of all that paffes. Burnet. 

To UNDERSE’LL. v. a. [under and fell.] To defeat, by felling 
for lefs; to fell cheaper than another. i 

Their ftock being rated at fix in the hundred, they may, 
with great gain, waderfell us, our ftock being rated at 
ten. i Céild. 

UNDERSE’RVANT. 1. f. [under and fervant.] A fervant of the 
lower clafs. e 

Befides the nerves, the bones, as underfervants, with the 

mufcles, are employed to raife him up. Grew. 
To U’“NDERSET. v.a. [under and /et.] To prop; to fup- 
rt. 

The merchant-adventurers, being a ftrong company, and 


well uuaderfet with rich men, and good order, held out 

bravely. - Bacon. 
UNDERSE’TTER. zi. f- [from uwaxderfet.] Prop; pedeftal; fup- 

port. 


‘The four corners thereof had under/fetters. 

ÜNDERSE'TTING. n.f. [from underfet. 

Their underfettings, or pedeftals, are, in height, a third 

part of the column. otton, 

ch cal cl n.f. [under and herif] The deputy of the 
eriff. ; ; 

Since ’tis my doom, love's underfbricve, 

Why this reprieve? 

Why doth my fhe advowfon fly ? l Cleaveland. 

UNDERSHE’RIFFRY. 2. f. [from underfheriff.] “Che bufinefs or 
office of an underfheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufinefs, of wars 
and emballages, /berreria, which is uxderfheriffries; as if they 
-were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpoles; though 
many times thofe undefberiffrtes do more good than their high 
{fpeculations. . acon. 

UNDERSHOO’T. part. adj. [under and fboot.] Moved by water 
palng under it. -> 
` The imprifoned water payeth the ranfom of driving an 
underjhoot wheel for his enlargement. Carew. 
UNDERSO'NG. n. f. [under and fong.] Chorus; burthen of a fong- 
So ended fhe; and all the reft around 


x Kings vii. 30. 
Lower part ; pedeftal, 


‘To her redoubled that her uwnder/fong. Spenfer. 

' The challenge to Damzetas fhall belong ; 

MMenalcas fhall fuftain his umderfong 5° 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryden, 
To UNDERSTAND. V.a. preterite underflood. Taano ainan, 


Saxon. ] 
1- To comprehend fully; to have knowledge of. 

The Ulyffes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he under- 
flood not the fhield for which he pleaded. Dryden. 

2. To conceive. 
His fin might have been greater in that refpeét: but that 
it was not fo to be underfiood, appears by the oppofi- 
tion. . Stilling fleet, 
The moft learned interpreters uznder/flood the words of fin, 
and not of Abel. Locke. 
To UNDERSTA‘ND. V. 7. 
x. To have ufe of the intellectual faculties; to be an intelligent 
or confcious being. 
I have given thee a wife and undcrflanding heart. Chronicles. 
2. To be informed. i 

I underfiood of the evil Eliafhib did. Neb. xiii. 7. 

I underfiand by Sanga, you have been 
Solicited againft the commonwealth 
By one Umbrenus. 
All my foul be 

Imparadis’d in you, in whom alone 

I underfland, and grow, and fee. 
UNveRsta’NpING. 2. /. [from underftand.] 
1. Intelle€tual powers; faculties of the mind, efpecially thofe of 


knowledze and judgment. 
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I fpeak as my änderfanding inftru&ts me, and as minë fiä- 
hefty puts it to utterance. Shak-/peare: 
Make him of quick underflanding in the fear of the Lord. Jai: 
It maketh day-light uxderflanding, out of darknefs. Bacon: 
When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to grounds 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by this: 
But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found; 
And ftandeth fix’d, fhe underflanding is. 
Life and fenfe, 
Fancy and wxderfianding : whence the foul 
Reafon receives, and reafon is her being. Afilieri: 
_ God is to the underflanding of man, as the light of the furi 
yt Su eyes, its firft and moft glorious obje&. T illotfon. 
a. ill. : 
_ The underflandings of a fenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders. ae. Swift. 
Right underflanding confifts in the perception of the vifible 
or probable agreement or difagreement of ideas. Locke. 
Very mean people have raifed their minds to a great fenfe 
and underflanding of religion. Locke: 
3- Intelligence ; terms of communication. 
_ He hoped the loyalty of his fubje&ts would concur with kim 
in the preferving of a good underftanding between him and his 
people. Clarendon. 
We have got into fome wuderflanding with the enemy, by 
‘means of Don Diezo. Arbuthnot. 
UNDERSTANDING. adj. Knowing; fkilful. 
‘The prefent phyfician is a very underfianding man, and well 
read. .- Addifcn. 
ee ee adv. [from underfiand.] With know- 
edge. 
undays may be uuderffandingly fpent in theology: Milton: 
UNDERsTOO’D. pret. and part. paflive of unde: /fand. 
UNDFRsTRA‘PPER: 1. f [under and firap.] A petty fellow; 
an inferior agent. : l 
Every underfirapper perked up, and expeéted a regiments 
or his fon muft be a major. Swifts 
Zo UNDERTA‘/KE. wv. a. preterite undertook; participle paflive 
undertaken. [underfangen, German. ] 
x1. To attempt; to engage in. 
The ta e undertakes 


Davies. 


Is numb’ring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Sheke/peare. 
Hence our gen’rous emulation came ; 
We undertook, and we perform’d the fame. Rofton.mon. 


Fiercer-than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 


The Englith undertake th’ unequal war. Dryden: 
_ Of dangers undertaken, fame atchiev’dį 
They talk by turns. Dryden. 
2. To aflume a character. Not in ufe. 
His name and credit fhall you undertake, 
And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d. Stakefreare: 


3- To engage with ; to attack. 
It is not fit your lotdfhip fhould waderiake every companions 


that you give offence to. Shakefpeare. 
You'll undertake her no more ? Shake/peares 
4- To have the charge of. ; 
To th’ iae. Ep I muft condué&t your grace, 
Then give my charge up to fir Nitholas Vaux, : 
Who undertakes you to your end. Shak-freare. 


To UNDERTA‘’KE. WU. n. 
1. To affume any bufinefs or province. 
O Lord, I am oppreffed, undertake for me. Jfa. xxxviii. 34. 


I undertook alone to wihg th’ abyfs. tlion. 
2. To venture; to hazard. 
It is the cowifh terror of his fpirit, 
That dare not undertakė.. Shake/peare. 


3. Topromife; to ftand bound to fome condition. 
Tf the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare undertake 


they will not lofe their labour. Woodward. 
UNDERTA‘KEN. part. paflive of undertake. 
UNDERTAKER. 7. f: [from undertake: ] 
xr. One who engages in projeéts and affairs. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. Clarendcn. 


Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of fields, and 
arrive at great eftates by it. Addifon. 
_ This ferves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 


fome undertakers have encumbered it with. Woodward. . 
Oblige thy fav’rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior. 


2. One who engages to build for another at a certain price. 
Should they build as faft as write, 

T would ruin wrdertakers quite. Sw. 

. One who manages funerals. : 
NDERTA‘KING. 2.f/. [from undertakes] Attempt; enterprize; 

engagement. 
Mighty men they are called ; which fheweth a ftrength fur- 
paffing others: and mèn of renown, that is; of great under- 
taking and adventurous actions. Raleigh. 
If this feem too great an undertaking for the humour of ouř 
age, then fuch a fum of money ought to lie ready for taking 
oft all fuch pieces of cloth as fhall be brought in, Temple. 
29 N UNDER? 


UN D 


under and tenant.] A fecondary te- 


e NT.. 7e fo- 
CINDERELA E fio s from him’ that holds from the 


nant;. one who 


owner. 
Settle and fecure the undertenantis; to the end there may 


be a repofe and eftablifiment of every fubject’s eítate, lord and 
tenant. a ee Davies. 
U RTOO'K. part. ve of undertake. 
OAPERVALO ATIO ad n. f- [under and value.] Rate not equal 
to the worth. s . : 
There is often failing by an undervaluation ; for in divers 
children their ingenerate powers are of flow difclofure. 
otten. 
Jo UNDERVA'LUE. v. a. [under and value. ] , 
1. To rate low; to eftcem lightly 5 to treat as of little worth. 
Her name is Portia, nothing wadervalu’d ) 
To Cato’s daughter. aoe Shakefpeare. 
My chief delight Jay in pa ea. the duties of my íta- 
tion ; fo that, in comparifon of it, I unde valued all enfigns of 
authority- Ae, . i Atterbury. 
2. To deprefs; to make low in eftimation ; to defpife. 
Í write not this with the leaft intention to undervalue the 


other parts of poetry. j . Dryden. 
In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a fove- 
reizn, multitudes leffen and undervalue it. Addijon. 


Schooling Luther is an undervaluing term, and would 
mike one think that Erafmus had a mean opinion of him. 
Atterbury. 
UnNpDERVA‘’LUE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Low rate; vile price. 
The unfkilfulnefs; careleffnefs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and difcredit of thefe commodi- 


ties abroad. Temple. 
UNpDERVA‘LUER. 2. f. [from undervalue.] One who efteems 


ightly. 
wit zg undervaluer of money was fir Henry Wotton. Walton. 
UNDERWE NÑT. preterite of undergo. i 
U’NDERWOOD. n. f: [under ard wood.) The low trees that 
grew among the timber. ; ; : 

-W hen you fell umderword, fow Kaws and floes. Afortimer. 

UNDERWORK. 7n. f. [under and work.] Subordinate bufinefs 5 
petty affairs. er 

Thofe that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part of 
life, and carry on the uwnderwork of the nation. Addi fon. 

To UNDERWORK. v.a. preterite underworked, or underwrought 5 
participle paflive underworked, or und: rwrought. 
1. To deftroy by clandeftine meafures. 
Thou from loving England art fo far, 

That thou haft .mderwrought its lawful king, 

To cut off the fequence of pofterity. 

2. To labour lefs than enough. 

Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give 
over. A work may be overwrought as well as under- 
wrought. i Dryden. 

UNDERWO'RKMAN. 
or fubordinate labourer. 
_ Underworkmzn are expert enough at making a {ingle whcel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts. Swift. 
To UNDERWRI'TE. V. a. [under and write.] To write under 
fomething eife. i 

He began firft with his pipe, and then with his voice, thus 
to challenge Dorus, and was by him anfwered in the xuzder- 
writton fort. | Sidney. 

What addition and change I have made, I have here under- 
written. e Sanderfon. 

UNDERWRITER. 1. f. [from underwrite.) An infurer: fo 
called from writing his name under the conditions. 
UNDESCRIBED. adj. Not defcribed. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word undefiribed, 
whether it concerncd the woríhip of God, or outward 
polity. Hookers 

This is fuch a fingular practice, that I had rather lcavce it 
undefcribed, than give it its proper character. Collier. 

UNDESCRIBED. adj. Not feen; unfeen; undifcovered. 
UNDESE’RVED. adj- 
1. Not merited; not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtaincd with great, and truely not undefer ved, 
honour to the two princes, the whole eftates, with one con- 
fent, gave the crown to Mufidorus. Sidney. 

2. Not incurred by faul». 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of fame, made 

him impatient of an unde/e! urd reproach. Add: fon. 
UNDESE’RVEDLY. adv. [from undeferved.] Without defert, 
whether good or ill. 

Our defire is to yield them a juft reafon, even of the leaft 
things, wherein undcfervedly they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amifs. Fiooker. 

He which fpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undcfervedly 


Shake/peare. 


reprehended for much fpeaking. ficoker. 
I hefe oft as und: fervedly inthral 
His outward freedom. Adilion. 


Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athlctick brutes, whom und-fervedly we call herocs. Dryden. 


n. f. [under and workman.] An inferiour, ` 


UNDEsSE’RVER. 2. f/f. Oneof no merit. 
You fee how men of merit are fought after; the und:feruer 
may fleep, when the man of action is called on. Shake/p. 
UNDESE’RVING. adj. x 
1. Not having merit; not having any worth. 
It exerts itfelf promifcuoufly towards the deferving and the 
undeferving, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent. 4ddifon. 
Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, when an all- 
wife being fhowets down every day his benefits on the un- 


thankful and undsferving F Atterbury. 
Who lofe a length of undefe: ving days; 
. Would you ufurp the lover's dear- bought praife ? Pepe. 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage or hurr. With of. 


I was carried to miflike, then to hate; laftly to deftroy this 

fon undeferving deftruction. Su.iney. 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of honeft men, | 

who think me not quite und ferving of it. Pepe. 
UNDESÍGNED. ačje Not intended ; not purpofed. 

Great effe&ts by inconfiderable means are fometimes brought 

about, and thofe fo wholly umd-/igned by fuch as are the imme- 


diate actors.. Suh. 
Where you conduét find, 
Ufe and convenience, will you not agree, 
‘That fuch effects could not be undefign’d, 
Nor could proceed but froma knowing mind? Blackmore. 


UNDESI’GNING. adj. 
1. Not aéting with any fet purpofe. 
Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 

Roam/’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night, 

In order march, and to their pofts advance, 

Led by no guide, but uudefigning chance? 

r Having no artful nor fraudulent fchemes; fincere. 

He looks upon friendfhip, gratitude, and fenfe of honour, 
as terms to impofe upon weak, undcfigning minds. South. 

UNDESIRABLE. adj. Not to be wifh:d; not pleafing. 
‘To add what wants 

In female fex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal; and perhaps, 

A thing not undrfirable, fome time 

Superior; for inferior, who is free? 

UNDESIRED. adj. Not wiftbed; not folicited. 

O goddefs-mother, give me back to fate; 

Your gift was «undefir d, and came too late. 
UNDESYRING. edj. Negligent; not wifhing. 

‘The baits of gifts and money to défpife, 

And look on wealth with und-fring eyes: 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife, and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. Dryden, 

UNDESTROYABLE. adj. Indeftructible; not fufceptive of de- 
itruction. 

Common glafs, once made, fo far refifts the violence of the 
fire, that moft chymifts think it a body more unde/freyable than 

_ gold itfelf. Boyle. 
UNreEstTRO’YED. adj. Not deftroyed.. è 

The eflences of thofe fpecies are preferved whole and unde- 
JSiroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the indi“ 
viduals. Locke. 

UNDETE’RMINABLE. adj. Impoffible to be decided. 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and fyrely wAdeterminab'e 
without the death of one of the chiefs. IY otion. 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine inftitution, than 
that God fhould give fuch a right, but yet leave it doubtful and 
undeterminable hs fuch heir is. Locke. 

Un DETE’RMINATE. adj. 
1. Not fettled; not decided; contingertt. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the 
greateft thing that ever came to pafs in nature, be left to an 
un.eterminate event. South. 

2. Not fixed. 


Blackmore. 


Fluid, flipperyv, and idetermina‘e it is of itfelf. Mitre. 

UNDETE’RMINATENESS. : 

AEri RAA Mahara taf [from undeterminate. ] 

I. Uncertainty ; indecifion. | 
He is not left barcly to the undcterminetion, incertainty and 


unfleadinefs of the operation of his facultie-, without a cer- 
tain, fecret prcdifpofition of them to what is right. Fiale. 
2. The ftate of not being fixed, or invincibly directed. 
The idea of a free agent is undeterminatenc/s to one. part, 
before he has made choice. Alore. 
UNDETE’RMINED. Adj. 
I1. Unfettlhd; undecided. 
He has left his fucceffion as undetermined, as if he had faid 


nothing about it. Locke. 
Extended wide 
In circuit, nadetcs min’) fquare or round. Ailton. 


2. Not limited; not regulated. 

It is dificult to conceive that any fuch thing fhould be as 

matter, undete:mincd by tomething called form. fale. 
UnNpeEvo’TreD. adj. Not devoted, 

‘The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and moft un- 
devoted to the church, pofitively rcfuft d to make any fuch pro- 
teftation. Clarendon. 

‘ Unpl- 


Unpia‘PHANOuSs. adj.. Nat, pellugid.s net, tranfparent. 
, When the materials. of; glafs,, melted, with, Caleined tin; 
have compofed: a. mafs. yndzzphanous and white, this white 
enamel is the bafis of all concrétes, thar. goldfimiths. employ in 
.-@nameHing. |. |. z Bryle. 
UnpdvD. . The pontio undo. 
This fo undid. al] I had dang before, 
. L gould attempt, and. he endure no more. 
UnDiGe’sTED. adj. -` Not concocted, 
Ambition, the difeafe of: virtug, bred 
Like furfeits from an. 47¢@ige/ied-fulnefs, 
Meets death-in:that which, is the means of life. 
‘The glaring fun breaks in at ev’ry. chink ; 
% ef, plung’d in Moth, we lie, and {nore fypine; 
. As fill’d with fumes. of, uwudige/fed wine. 
_ , Meat remainingpin the ftomach. undige/fads dejection of äp- 
petita wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlegmatick con- 
itution. es Arbuthnot. 
UNDI'GHT. preterjte pur of It is queftionable whether it have 
aprefant cenfe, n - . 
From her fais head her Gilets the undigh . 
. And laid -her-fole afide. _ Spenfer. 
UNDIMINIsSHEP. ag. Net impaired; not leffened. 
L fill acceyated nayf undiminifbed- of my. larget concef— 
a | img Charles. 
Think not, revesed {pirit | thy {bape the fame, 
Or undiminifp d beightactss $o be known 


Rofcommon: 


Denkam. 


As when thou mpage bie ig sagt aa pure- AdZilion. 
Sergius. whe a cgaufe bravely. toy’ 

All of a piece, and ygndiminik d, yd-. Dryden. 
‘Fhe daathlesS§ male, with yndiminifh’d rays, ; 

‘Through diftant timés the lovely dame conveys- Addifon. 


When tancileziqur hands had rafed the church, even to the. 
foundation, thefe charities they fuffered to ftand undiminifbed, 


untouched. ate fe Vie Atterbury. 
UNvDIYNTED. adj. Not imprefled bya blow. 
I muft rid all the fea of pirates: this *greed upon, 


To part with ynbacks edges, ang bear back 
Our barge undintgg, - - Shake/peare. 
Unvr'ppeen. adj. [un and dim] Wot dipped; ‘not plunged. 

i I think thee 
Impenetrably good; hut, hike Achilles, 
Thou had’ft a foft Egyptian heel yndipp’d, : 
And that has made thee mortal. — Dryden. 

UNDIRECTED. adj. Not dire&ed. 
The realm was left,” like ẹ fhip in a form, amidft all the 


saging furges. anruled and undirected of any ; for they to whom 
the was sonamitted, faimted or forfagk their charge. Spen/fer. 

oult atoms, which, with widireded fight, 
Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night, 


Of reafon deftitute, without intent, 
In ordet magahb. Blackmore. 
JIB RPESCERNED. adje Not obferved; not difcovered; not 
defcriad. . “a 


Our -profefGon, thaugh it leadeth usinto many truths wndi/-— 
«erged "by others, ‘yet Aanb dafturb.their cammunications. 


‘ Brows Vulgar Errours. 
Rroken they break, and rallying they renew, 

In other forms, the milj few: ` 
At laft in order ugdifiarn’d they jain, > 
synd amasdh together in a.frieodly dine. Dryden. 

SJigpaisce’RNEDLY. gdy. So as.to be .undifcoxered. 

Some aflociated particles of faltpetre, .by lurking uxdifcern- 
‘ediy in the fixed.nitre, had .<faaped the analyfing violence of 
the fire. g ` Boyle. 

UNDIŞCE/RNIBLE. .adj. Wot tosbe,difeerned ; invisible. 

I fhould ke.guiltier.than.my-gniltinets, ` 

To think I fhould -be undi thle, ' 

When I perceive your, grace. Shake/peare. 

‘The apoftle knowing that.the diftin€tion of thefe characters 
was undifcernible by men in -this life, admonifhes thofe,; who 
had -the moft :comfortable affurances of God’s favour, to be 
:néeverthelefs apprehenfive. Rogers. 


UNDISCE/RNIBLY. adv. Invifibly; imperceptibly. 


Many fecret indifpofitions -will — a {teal upon the - 
i e 


r 
tfoul, -and itavill. require -time and clofe application to: recover 
-it.to the fpiritualities of religion. . South. 
Unorsee’RNING..adj. -Injudicious; incapable .of making due 
diftinction. 
Undifcerning mule, which heart, which eyes, 
In this new couple doft. thou prize? ` Donne. 
His Img experience informed him well of-the:ftate of Eng- 
land; but of foreign tranfaétions he was entirely undifcerning 


and ignorant. araidon, 
‘Thus her blind fifter, fickle fortiine,. reigns, 
And undifcerning {catters crowns and chains. Pope. 


‘UnwisereLinep. adj. 
1. Not fubdued to regularity and order. 
To be difpenfed withal is an.argument of natural infirmity; 


if it be neceflary; but if it:be not, it fignifies an undi/ciplined . 


«and. uamoertified fpirit. Taylor. 


Dryden. 
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- Divided from thofe climes where art. prevailşį 
Undifciplin’d by precepts of the wife, 
ur inborn paffions will. not brook controul ; 
We follow nature: Philips. 
2. Untaught; uninftruéted. a 
A gallant man had rather fight tò great difadvantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than. fkuffle with an, undifciplined 
rabble. . i ` King Charles: 
Dry is a man, of. a clear bead, but few words; and gains 
the fame advantage over Puzzle, that a {mall body of regu- 
far troops would gain over a numberlefs, undiferplined mi> 
litia. Spelator. 
UONDIsco’RDING. adj. Not difagreeing; not jarring in mufick: 


May rightly anfwer that melodious noife ; 
As once we did, ’till difproportion’d fin 
Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. 
DNDiIscO/VRRABLE. adj. Wot, to, be. found out. 
e was to make up his accounts, and by an eafy; undifto- 
verable' cheat; he could provide againft the impending 
diftrefs, ogers. 
UNDISCO’VERED. adj. Not feen; not defcried ; not found our. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a place; 
of each fide whereof men might eafily keep themfeles undtf— 


covered, I was encompafied fuddenly by a great troop of ene- 
mies. ; 


Adilion. 


Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words Soi 

-cordingly to open them were many: howbeir, Rill unto his 

feeming they were undifcovered. Looker. 

‘Time glides, with gndifcover’d hatte : 

The future but a length behind the paft. Dryden. 
By your counfels we are brought to view 

A rich and undifcover’d world in you. Dry ten: 

In fuch paflages I difcoyered fome beauty yet undifec- 

vered. Dryden. 


UNDISCREE’T. adj.: Not wife; imprudent: 
If thou be among the undifcreet, obferve the time. 

S : ; Ečclus xxvii. 
Unoiscur’sep. edj. Open; artlefs; plain; expofed to view. 
If thou art Venus, l 

Difguis’d in habit, undifguis'd in fhape, 
O help us captives from our chains t’ efcape. Dryden. 
If once they can dare to appear openly and undifeui/edj 
when they can turn the ridicule upon ferioufnefs and piety, . 
the contagion fpreads like a peftilence. Rogers: 
UNDISHONOURED. adj. Not difhonoured. _ 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed: 
I live diftained, thou unaifbonoured. Shake/peare: 


‘UnpismA’yEp. adj. Wot difcouraged; not depreffed with 


fear. 
He in the midh thus undifmay’d began. Dilton: 
. He aim’d a blow againit his undi,mnay’d adverfary. 
! ` Ar buthnst. 
Though oft repuls’d, again 
They rally undi/may’d. Philips. 


UNDIsoBLI‘'GING. adj. Inoffenfive. 


All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the difcourfes, and the moft cafy, undifobliging tranfi- 


tions. ee roome. 
UNDISPE’RSED. adj. Not feattered. 


e have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars ; the fmoke doth vanifh ere it can reach the fky 3 
and whilft it is ndi erfed, it but clouds it. Boyle. 
UNDISsPo’sED. adj. ot beftowed. 
The employments were left undifpefed of, to keep alive the 
shopes of impatient candidates. ; Swift. 
Unpiseu’ TED. adj. Incontrovertible; evident. 
You, by an pndifputed title, are the king of poets. Drygen. 
at virtue and vice ténd to make thefe mèn happy, or 
miferable, who feverally practife them, is a propofition of un- 
doubted, and by me uwndif/puted;, truth. Atterbury. 
UNDIssEMBLER. adj. 
r. Openly declared. 
2. Honeft; not feigned. © 
Ye are the fons of a clergy, whofe undiffémbled and unli- 
mited veneration for the holy ferjpturcs, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the beft 
interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Atterbury: 
UNDIVssIPATED. adj. .Not feattered; not difperfed. 
Such little primary maff<s ds our propofition mentions, may 
remain undiffipaicd. Boyle. 
*UnpissO’LVING. adj. -Never melting. 
. Not cold Scythia’s wkdiffelving {nows; 
‘Nor the parch’d Lybia fands thy hufband bore} 
But mild Parthenope... 
-ONDISTE’MPERED. gd: 
1. Free from difeafei 
2. Free from perturbation. l OTCE 
Some fuch laws may be confidered; in fome parliameñńt that 
fhall be at leifure, from the urgency of more prefing affairs; 
and malt be cool and .wadi/fempercdi oo 
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UNDISTINGUISHABLE. adj- 
1. Not to be diftinâly feen. ; A 
Thefe things feem fmali and undifiinguifbable, 


Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shakefpeare. 
‘The quaint mazes in the wanton gre-n, 
For lack of tread, are unaiffinguifhables Shakcf{peare. 


Its lincaments are deftroyed, and the materials mixt in an 

undiftinguifhable coufufion. Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar property. 

No idea can be andiffirguifhabie from another, 

it ought to be different. 
UnpiIsTiNGUISHED. adj- 
r. Not marked out by obje£s or intervals. 

?Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of the world, 
by feven hundred years: whereby we would mark out fo much 
of that undiffingn jbcu duration, as we fuppofe would have ad- 
mitred feven hundred annual revolutions of the fun. Locke. 

2. Not fies, or not to be feen otherwife than confuledly 5; not 
feparately and plainly defcried. 
*Tis like the milky way, all over bright; 
But fown fo thick with ftars, "tis endiffingu Jb d light. Dryden. 
Writkles und tingui d pats, ; 


from which 
Locke. 


For I’m afham’d to ufe a glafs. Swift. 
3. Admitting nothing between; having no intervenient fpace. 
Oh wadifiingut/h'd (pace of woman's will! Shakef/peare. 
‘Lhe u.ndifiincuifh’d feeds of good and ill, 
Heav’n, in his bofom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden. 
4. Not marked by any particular property. 
Slecp to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a ftranger; and day and night, 
As undiftinguife'd by my fleep, as fight. Denbam. 
g. Not treated with any particular refpect. 
Sad chance of war! now deftitute of aid, 
Falls unud:/tinguifh’d by the victor fpade. Pepe. 


UspisTi/NGUISHING. adj. 
1. Making no difference. 
The promifcuous and undifirguifbhing diftribution of good 
and evil, which was neceflary for carrying on the defigns of 


providence in this life, will be rectified in another. Addijon. 
Undifiinguifbing complaifance will vitiate the tafte of the 
readers. Garth. 


2. Not to be plainly difcerned. 
UNDISTRA‘’CTED. adj. Not 
thoughts or defires. 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from 
being tired with that lafting affiduity, that he admitted him 
to a more immediate and more undifiraéied communion with 
himfelf. Boyle. 

UNbIsTRA’CTEDLY. adv. Without difturbance from contra- 
riety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married and 
fingle perfons; the affections of the latter being at liberty to 
devote themfelves more undiffraéiedly to God. Boyle. 

UNpitsTRA‘’CTEDNESS. 7. f. Freedom from interruption by 
different thoughts. | 

The ftrange confufions of this nation difturb that calmnefs 
of mind, and undiffraciedne/s of thoughts. Boyle. 

UNDIsSTU’RBED. adj. 
x. Free from perturbation ; calm; tranguil. 
' To our high-rais’d phantafy prefent 
That «.dfurbed fong of pure content. 
The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhore, 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undi urb’ d before, 

Are all on fire. Dryden. 

A ftate, where our imitation of God fhall end in the xn- 
dijiurted fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 

To be undifiurbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
fitte to be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a complex idea 
of an aion, which may exift But to be uwadiffurbed in 
danger, without ufing one’s reafon, is as real an idea as the 
other. Locke. 

2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleftation. 
Nature ftints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undiffurb’d delight; 
Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, obtain 5 >- 


perplexed by contrariety of 


Milton. 


A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undifiurb’d with noife, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden. 
The Englifh, undiflurb’d, fubmifs obey. Pililips. 


3- Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is land-locked on every 
fide, where no winds can poffibly invade. ‘There a man may 
not only fee his own image, but that of his Maker, clearly 
reflected from the uendifiurbed and filent waters. Dryden. 

UNpistu’RBEDLY. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 

Our minds are fo weak, that they have need of all the 
afiftances can be procured, to lay before them wndiffurbedly 
the thread and cohcrence of any difcourfe. Locke. 

“ea DABLE. adj. Not feparable; not fufceptive of di- 
vifion. 

The beft aStors in the world for tragedy, paftoral, fcene un- 
dividable, or poem unlimited. Shakejpeare. 


How comes it, hufband, 

‘That thou art thus eftranged from thyfelf? 

Thy felf, I call it, being ftrange to me; 

That undividable; incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear felf’s better part. Shake/peare. 

UnDIvi’DED. ed. nbroken ; Whole; not parted. pa 

Love is not divided between God and Csod’s enemy: we 

muft love God with all our heart; that is, give him a whole 


and undivided affection. ` Taylor. 
He extends through all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unfpent-. Pope. 


Unpivu’LGeED. adj. Secret; not promulgated. 
Let the great gods 

Find out their enemies now. “Tremble, thou wretch, 

That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipp’d of juftice. Shakefpeare. 
e ad vw. a. preterite umdid; participle paflive undone. [from 

o 

1. To ruin; to bring to deftruétion. 

As this immoderate favour of the multitude did him no good, 


fo will it xzds fo many as fhall truft unto it. Ffayward. 
Subdued, undone, they did at laft obey, 
And change their own for their invader’s way. Refcommon. 


Where, with like hafte, through feveral ways they run, 


Some to undo, and fome to be undone. Denham. 
Hither ye come, diflike, and fo undo 

‘The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denham. 
WV hen I behold the charming maid, 

I’m ten times more undone; while hope and fear, 

With variety of pain, diftract me. Addi fin. 


2. To loofe; to open what is fhut or faftened ; to unravel. 
They falfe and fearful do their hands undo ; 


Brother, his brother ; friend doth friend forfake. Sidney. 
Pray undo this button. Shake/peare. 
We implore thy powerful hand, 

To unde the charmed band 

Of true virgin here diftrefs’d. Milton. 
Were men fo dull, they cou’d not fee 

That Lyce painted, fhould they flee, 

Like fimple birds, into a net, 

So grofsly woven and ill-fet ; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot, 

And let all go that fhe had got. Waller. 


3- To change any thing to its former ftate; to recall, or annul 
any action. 

They may know, that we are far from prefuming to think 
that men can better any thing which God hath done, even 
as we are from thinking, that men fhould prefume to mnda 
fome things of men, which God doth know they cannot 


better. Flosker. 
It was a torrhent 
To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. Shakefpeare. 
We feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo; 

Of nothing he made us, and we ftrive too 

‘To bring ourfelves to nothing back. Donne. 

‘They make the Deity do and undc, go forward and back- 
wards. Burnet. 

By granting me fo foon, 
He has the merit of the gift undone- Dryden. 


Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe we have 
not done what we can to «ndo our fauir. Tillotfon. 
Now will this woman, with a fingle glance, 
Undo what I’ve been labouring all this while. Addifon. 
When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She fhakes her helm, fhe knits her brows, 
And, fir’d with indignation, vows, 
‘To-morrow ere the fetting fun, 
She’d al] wd, that fhe had done. 
Unpo‘’inc. adj. Ruining; deftrudtive. 
The great and undoing mifchief which befalls men, is by 
their being mifreprefented. Scuth. 
Unpo’inc. wf. Ruin; deftru€tion; fatal mifchief. 
To the utter xudoing of fome, many things by ftri€tnefs of 
law may be done, which equity and honeft meaning for- 


Swi/f?. 


biddeth. Fi. oker. 
Falfe luftre could dazzle my poor daughter to her un- 
doing- Addifon. 
Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 
Yet act as if the fraud was pleafing to us, 
And our undoing joy. Rewe. 
Unpo’xe. adj. [from wado.] 
1. Not done; not performed. 
Do you fmell a fault? 
I cannot with the fault undone, the 
Iffue of it being fo proper. Shakeffeare. 


2. Ruined; brought to deftruction. 
Already is the work begun ; 
And we reft all undone, till all be done. 
Daniels Civil War. 


"There 
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There was no opportunity to call either of thefe two great 
perfons to account for what they had done, or what they had 


left undone. Clarendon. 
UNDOUBTED. adj. Indubitable; indifputables; unqueftion- 
able. 


His fa&t, till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shake/p- 
Thou, fpirit, who ledft this glorious eremite 
Into the defarr, bis viétorious field, 
Againft the fpiritual foe, and brought’f{t him thence, 
By proof th’ undoubted fon of God, infpire. Afilton. 
The relations of your trials may be received as undoubted 
records óf certain events, and as fecurely be depended on, as 
the propofitions of Euclid. Glanville. 
Made the werld tremble with a num’rous hoft, 
And of undoubted vittory did boaft, Faller. 
‘Though none of thefe be ftriét demonftration, yet we have 
an undoubted affurance of them, when they are proved by the 
beft arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillot{on. 
UNDOUBTEDLY. adv. Indubitably; without queftion; with- 


out doubt. 
Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very refemblance of 
idolaters. Ftooker. 


"Fhis cardinal, undoubtedly 
Was fafhion’d to mach honour. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 

From his difpleafure. Afilton’s Par. Loft. 

‘The original is undoubtedly one of the greateft this age has 
produced. Dryden: 

He that believes the chriftian doétrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, fhall undoubtedly be faved. Zillotfon. 

Unpo’ustTinc. adj. Admitting no doubt, 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an 
undoubting faith, if they do not prefently fet about fo eafy 
and fo happy a tafk, muft acknowledge themfelves in the 
number òf the blind. -~ kdammond. 

Unpra‘’wn. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 

orth rufh’d 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn, 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheels 

Itfelf inftinét with fpirit, but convoy’d 

By four cherubick fhapes. A4ilton’s Par. Loft. 

WNDRE’ADED. ‘adj. Not feared. 
i Better far, 
Than ftill at hell’s dark threfhold t'have fat watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyfelf half ftarv’d. 
UNDRE'AMED. adj. Not thought on. 
A courfe more promifing, 

‘Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 

‘To unpath’d waters, undream’d fhores-; moft certain 

“To miferies enough. Shake[p. Winter Tale. 

Jo UNDRE’ss. v. a. [from drefs.] 
3. To diveft of cloaths; to ftrip. 


Ailton. 


Undrefs you, and come now to bed. Shake/peare. 
All were ftol’n afide, 
To counfel and wadre/s the bride. Suckling. 


Her fellows prefs’d, 
And the reluctant nymph by force undrefs’d. Addifon’s Ovid. 
2. To diveft of ornaments, or the attire of oftentation. 
Undrefs’d at evening, when fhe found 
Their odours loft, their colours paft, 


She chang’d her look. Prior. 
U’npress. 2. f/. <A loofeor negligent drefs. 
Reform her into eafe, 
And put her in undrefs to make her pleafe. Dryden. 


UNDRE’ssDD. adj. 
1. Not regulated. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half uwndre/s’d.- Dryden. 
2. Not prepared for ufe. 
The common country people wore perones, {hocs of un- 
dreffed leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
UNDRWED. adj. Not dried. 
Their titles in the field were try’d: 
Witnefs the frefh laments, and fun’ral tears umdry’d. Dryden. 
Four pounds of uwadried hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. MMortimer’s Edufbandry. 
Unpri’ven. adj. Not impelled either way. 
As wintry winds contending in the fky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try 5 
The doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. 
Unpvro'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 
When a noontide fun, with fummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry {fkirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undreffy gold. Philips. 
UNDU’BITABLE. adj. Not admitting doubt; unqueftionable. 
Let that principle, that all is matter, and that there is no- 
thing clfe, be received for certain and undubitable, and it will 
be eafy to be feen, what confequences it will lead us 
into. Locke. 
Unpu’E. adj. Cindué, Fr.] 
1. Not ght; not legal. 
Ne CLY. 


Dryden. 


UN EB 


‘That proceeding being at that time taxed for rigorous and 
undue, in matter and manner, makes it very probable there 
was fome greater matter againft her. Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty- l 
He will not proftitute his power to mean and undue ends, 
nor {toop to little and low arts of courting the people. Atterb. 
U’NDULARY. adj. {from undulo, Lat.] Playing like waves; 
playing with intermiffions. , 
he blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cet- 
tainty in their courfe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To U“NDULATE. v. a. [from żndulo, Lat.] To drive back- 
ward and forward; to make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, 7. e. vibrated and wndulated, may ina 
different manner affect the lips, or tongue, or palate, and 
imprefs a fwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone pafiing 
ímooth doth not. Folders Elements of Speechs 

To U’NDULATE. vw. 7. To play as waves in curls. 
Through undulating air the founds are fent, 
And fpread o’er all the fluid element. . 
UNDULA'TION. 2. /. [from undulate.] Waving motion. 
orms and leeches will move both ways; and fo will 
moft of thofe animals, whofe bodies confift of round and an- 
mulary fibres, and move by ‘undulation, that is, like the 
waves of the fea. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibration of the 
fonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable ta 
the acutenefs and gravity of the tone.- Folder. 

Two parallel walls beat the found back on each other, till 
the undulation is quite worn out. Addifon. 

U’NDULATORY. adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the ‘manner 
of waves. 

A. conftant undulatory motion is perceived by looking through 
telefcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Unpu'ty. adu. Not properly; not according to duty. 
7 Men unduely exercife their zeal againít perfons; not only 
againft evil perfons, but againít thofe that are moft venec- 


P opes 


rable. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Unpvu’tTEous. adj. Not performing duty; irreverent ; difobe- 
dient. 


She and I, long fince contracted, 
Are now fo fure, that nothing can diffolve us. 
And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 


OF difobédience, or unduteous title. Shakefp. 
In Latium fafe he lay, 
From his uzduteous fon, and his ufurping fway. Dryden. 


UNpDv’TIFUL. adj. Wot obédient; not reverent. 


England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 

with Englith, left they fhould grow fo undutiful as the Irifh, 

and become more dangerous. penfer’s Ireland. 

No man’s reafon did ever diétate to him, that it is fit for 

a creature not to love God; to be undutiful to his great fo- 

vereign, and ungrateful to his beft benefactor. Lililotfon. 

Unpbvu’TIFULLY. adv. [from undutiful.] Not according to duty. 

' "The fifh had long in Czfar’s ponds been fed, 

And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

UNDU’TIFULNESS. 7. f: ant of refped&t; irreverence; dif- 
obedience. i l ; 

I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
{ftaid all the other from undutifulne/s, than need to be forced 
thereunto themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Forbidding undutifulnefs to fuperiours, fedition and rebel- 


lion againit magiftracy. Tillot{on. 
Unpy'inc. adj. Not deftroyed; not perifhing: 
riven down 
To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 


UNEA‘RNED. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit. 
As I am honeft Puck, 
If we have unearned luck, 
Now to ’{cape the ferpent’s tongue, 
We will make amends ere long. Shake/peare. 
Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th” hour of fapper comes unearn’d. Ailton. 
Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie piony, hoping heav’n will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d! Philips. 
UNEA’‘RTHED. adj. Driven from the hold. 
‘The mighty robber of the fold, 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth’d. 
UNEA‘/RTHLY. adj. Not terreftrial. 
‘The facrifice 
How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering ! Sheke/p. Winter Tale. 
UnNeE’‘ASILY. adv. Not without pain. i 
He lives uneafily under thé burden. L’ Eftrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their unjuft actions, 
and confequently live more uneafily in the world than other 
men. Tillotjon. 
Une’AsIneEss. 1. /- “Trouble; perplexity; ftate of difquiet. 
- Not a fubjecé&t 
Sits in heart-grief and unea/fine/s, 
Under the fweet tigre of your government, 
29 


Lhom/fon. 


Shake/peares 
‘The 


U NE 


The fame uneafinefs which ev’ry thing 
Gives to our nature, life muft alfo bring- Denham. 
We may be faid to live like thofe who have their hope in 
another life, if we bear the wneafineffes that befall us here 
with conftancy. Atterbury. 
Men are dillatisied with their ftation, and create to them- 
felves all the uneafine/s of want. They fancy themfelves poor, 
and under this perfuafion feel all the difquiet of real po- 
verty. OgeT S« 
His majefty will maintain his juft asin ty. over them ; 
and whatever unea/ine/s they may give themfclves, they can 


create none in him. | Addifon. 
The libels againft his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him unea/ine/s. Swift. 


UNE’ASY. adj. 
3. Painful; giving difturbance. 

The wifeft of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
for dead infants, as believing they paffled into happinefs 
through the way of mortality, and for a few months wore an 
uneasy garment. Tajlor. 

n a tottering pinacle the ftanding is uncafy, and the fall 
deadly. Decay of Piety. 

His prefent thoughts are xzneafy, becaufe his prefent ftate 
does not pleafe him. LDL’ Eftrange. 

Unea/y life to me, 


Still watch’d and importun’d, but worfe for thee. Dryden. 
2. Difturbed ; not at eafe. 
appy low ! lie down ; 
Uneafy lics the head that wears a crown. Shake/peare. 
Unea/y juftice upward flew, 
And both the fifters to the ftars withdrew. — Dryden. 


The paffion and ill language proceeded from a gall’d and 
uneafy mind. Tillot{on. 
It is fuch a pleafure as makes a man reftlefs and unea/y, 
exciting frefh defires. Addifon. 
One would wonder how any perfon fhould defire to be 
king of a country, in which the eftablifhed religion is directly 
oppofite to that he profeffes. Were it poffible for fuch a one 
‘to accomplifh his defigns, his own reafon might tell him, 
there could not be a more uneafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addifon. 
If we imagine ourfelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we fhall be unzeafyin the want of it; and that uneafinefs will 
expofe us to all the evil perfuafions of poverty. Rogers. 
The foul, unea/y and confin’d from home, 

Refts and expatiates in a life to come. 

3. Conftraining ; cramping. 
Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firft fuch ftriét, uneafp rules, 
As they muft ever flavifhly obferve. 
4. Not unconftrained ; not difengaged. 

In converfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s be- 
haviour, inftead of being mended, will be conftrained, xn- 
eafy, and ungraceful. Lecke. 

5. Peevifth; difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untradélable nature, makcs him uneafy to thofe who 
approach him. Addijon. 

©. Difficulr. Outof ufe. 

We will, not appearing what we are, have fome queftion 
with the fhepherd : from his fimplicity, I think it not unea/y 
to get the caufe of my fon’s refort thither. Sbake/peare. 

Vhis fwift bufinefs 

J muft unuca/y make; left too light winning 

Make the prize light. Shakefpeare. 

Diveis things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are 
yet fo unea/y to be fatisfactorily underftood, that, let them be 
delivered in the cleareft cxpreffions, the notions themfelves 
will appear obfcure. Boyle. 

UNEA‘’TEN. adj. Not devoured. 
Though they had but two horfes left umeaten, they had 
never fuffered a fumimons to be fent to them. Clarendon. 
Uwne’atH. adv. [from eath; ead, Saxon, eafy.] 
1. Not cafily. Out of ufe. 
Uneath may fhe endure the flinty ftreet, 

To tread them with her tender feeling fect. 

2. It feems in Spenfer to fignify the fame as beneath. 
below. 


Popre. 


Rofcommon. 


Shake/p. 
Under ; 


A roaring, hideous found, 
‘That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And fecm’d unecth to fhake the ftedfaft ground. 
UNE’'DIFYING. adj. Not improving in good life. 
Our praétical divinity is as found and affecting, as that of 
our popifh neighbours is flat and unedifying- Atterbury. 
UNELE CTED. adj. Nòt chofen. 
Putting him to rage, 
You fhould have ta’cn th’ advantage of his choler, 
And pafs’d him unelected. Shake/peare. 
UNELI'GIBLE. adj. Not worthy to be chofen. 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha- 
racter, arc dangerous; and “tis hard to determine which is 
moft uzeligible. Rogers. 


Spenfer. 


U NE 


UNEMPLOYED. adj. 
I1. Notbufy; at leifure ; idle. 
Orther creatures, all day long 
Rove idle, xunemploy’d, and lefs need ref. 

Wilt thou then ferve Philiftincs with that gift 
Which was exprefly given thee to annoy them ? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, unemploy d, with age out-worn. Adilion, 
Our wife creator has annexed to fevera] objecis, and to the 

ideas we reccive of them, as alfo, to leveral of our thoughts 

a concomitant pleafure, that thofe faculties which we are at 

dowed with, might not remain idle and xnemployed. Locke. 
2. Not engaged in any particular work. 

Pales unhonour’d, Ceres umsploy’d, 
Werc all forgot. Dryden. 
Men, foured with poverty, and uzernploy'd, eafily give into 

any profpe&t of change. Addifon. 
UNE’MPTIABLE. adj. ot to be emptied ; inexhauftible. 
Whatfoever men or angels know, it is a drop of that 
unemptiable fountain of wifdom, which hath diverfly imparted 
her treafures. Hooker. 
UNENDO WED. adj. Not invefted ; not graced. 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of quicknefs, and 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for any 


Jiton. 


> 


defeét of underftanding. Clarendon. 
Afpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 
With grace and learning unendow'd. Swift. 


UNENGA‘GED. adj. Not engaged; not appropriated. 
When we have funk the only unengaged revenues left, our 
incumbrances muft remain perpetual. Swift. 
UnNeENJoy’ED. adj. Not obtained; not poficfied. 
Each day’s amiftrefs, unenjcy’d before ; 
Like travellers, we're pleas’d with feeing more. 
UNENJO’YING. adj. Not uling; having no fruition. 
The more we have, the meaner is our ftore ; 
Th’ unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. Creech. 
UNENLIGHTENED. adj. ot illuminated. 
Moral virtue natural reafon, unenlightened by revelation, 
prefcribes. a Atterbury. 
UNENLA‘RGED. adj. Not enlarged ; narrow ; contracted. 
Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders which the 
microfcope has difcovered concerning the fhape of little ani- 


Dryden. 


mals, which cqual not a pepper-corn. atts. 
U NENSLA’VED. adj. Free; not enthralled, 
By thee 
She fits a fov’reign, unenflav’d and free. A ddifon. 


UNENTERTA‘INING. adj. 
tainment. 
It was not unentertaining to obferve by what degrees I ceafed 
to be a witty writer. Pope. 
UnNe’NVIED. adj. Exempt from envy. 
The fortune, which no body ices, makes a man happy 


Giving no delight; giving no enter- 


and unenvied. Bacon. 
‘This lofs 
‘Thus far at leaft recover’d, hath much more 
Eftablifh’d in a fafe, unenvied throne, 
Yielded with full confent. Ailton. 


Thele unenvied ftand ; 
Since what they act, tranfcends what they command. Denk. 
What health promotcs, and gives umenuy’d peace, 
Is all expencelcis, and procur’d with eafe- Blackmore. 
Bencath our humble cottage let us hatte, 


And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. Pope. 
UnentTo MBED. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. 
Think’ft thou umentoml’d to crofs the floods ? Dryden. 


UNe’QUABLE. adj. Different from itfelf; diverfe. 
Nilarch and September, the two ecquinoxes, are the moft 


unfettled and uneguable of {cafons. Bentley. 
Une’ Qual. adj. [inequalis, Lat.) 
I1. Not even. l 
There fits deformity to mock my body 5 
To fhape my legs of an unequal fize. Shake/p. 


You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s un- 


equal numbers. Dryden. 
2. Not equal ; inferiour. 
Among unequals, what fociety ? Milton. 
To blifs unknown my lofty foul afpires ; 
My lot unegual to my vaft defires. Arbuthnot. 


3. Partial; not beftowing on both the fame advantages. 
When to conditions of uncegual peacc, 
-He fhall fubmit, then may he not pofiels 


Kingdom nor life. Denham. 
4. [Znega/, Fr.] Difproportionate; ill matched. 
neqgual work we find, 
Againft unegua/ arms to fight in pain. Ailton. 
From his ftrong arm I faw his rival run, 
And in a croud th’ unequal combat fhun. Dryden. 
Fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 
Nor fear’d the chief th’ unegual fight to try. Pope. 
5. Not regular; not uniform. 
So itrong, yct fo unequal pulfes beat, Dryden. 


ENR 
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UNE'QUALABLE. adj. Not to be equalled ; 
ralelled. 

Chrift’s love to God is filial and unegualable. Boyle. 
Une’QUALLED. adj. Unparallelled ; unrivalled in excellence. 

By thofe unequalled and invaluable blefiings, he manifefted 
how much he hated fin, and how much he loved finners. Boyle. 

Dorinda came, divefted of the fcorn, 

Which the uwxeguall’d maid fo long had worn. 

Une/Quatly. adv. 
to the other, 
When we view fome well-proportion’d dome, 

No fingle parts unegually furprize ; 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. 
UnNe’QuaAtness. 2. f. Inequality; ftate of being urrequal. 
UnNeE’QUITABLE. adj. Wot impartial; not juft. 

Wee force him to ftand to thofe meafures which we think 

too unequitable to prefs upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. 
UNEQUIVOCAL. adj. Not equivocal. 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive generations 
correfpondent unto feminal productions, and conceiving un- 
equivocal effects ; and univocal conformity unto the effi- 

_ cient. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Une’RRABLENESS. 7. f. Incapacity of errour. 

How much more than poffible that has been, the many 
innovations of that church witnefs; and confequently the 
danger of prefuming upon the umerrablene/s of a guide. 

Decay of Piety. 


not to be pa- 


Rofcommon. 
In different degrees; in difproportion one 


Pope. 


UNe’RRING. adj. [inerrans, Lat.] 
1. Committing no miftake. 
The irrefiftible infirmities of our nature, make a perfect 
and znerring obedience impoffible. Rogers's Sermons. 
Faft in chains conftrain the various God; 
Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 


Unerring will prefcribe your deftin’d courfe. Pope. 
His javelin threw, 
Hiffing in air th’ unerring weapon flew. Dryden. 
2. Incapable of failure; certain. 
The king a mortal fhaft lets fly 
From his wzerring hand. Denham. 
Is this th’ unerring power? the ghoft reply’d ; 
Wor Phoebus flatter’d; nor his anfwers ly’d. Dryden. 


Lovers of truth, for truth’s fake; there is this one unerring 
mark, the not entertaining any propofition, with greater 
affurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke. 

UNE’RRINGLY. adu. Without miftake. 

W hat thofe figures are, that fhould be mechanically adapt- 
ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compofitions, is beyond 
our faculties to conceive. Glanville. 

UNESCHE WABLE. adj. Inevitable; unavoidable; not to be 
ef{caped. 

He gave the mayor fufficient warning to fhift for fafety, if 
an une/cbewable dettiny had not haltered him. Carew. 

UnNeESPVED. adj. Not fcen; undifcovered; undefcried. 
“Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
while, but do not long go une/pied. Looker. 
From living eyes her open fhame to hide, 
And live in rocks and caves long unefpy'd. Fairy Queen. 
Nearer to view his prey, and wre/py’d 


To mark what of their ftate he more might learn. A7s/ton. 
The fecond fhaft came fwift and unefpy’d ; 
And piere’d his hand, and nail’d it to his fide. Dryden. 


UNESSENTIAL. ad. 
1. Not being of the laft impertance; not conftituting cflence. 
Tillotfon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
towards the perfons of thofe who differcd from him in the 
unefjential parts of chriftianity. Addifon’s Frechold:r. 
. 2. Void of real being. 
The void profound 
OF uneffential night receives him next. 
UNESTA‘’BLISHED. adj. Wot cftablifhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 
clapped up from petitionary foundations anc/fablifhed. Brown. 
UNeE’veNn. ad. 
1. Not even; not level. 
Thete high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shake/p. 
Some faid it was beft to fight with the Turks in that 
uncven, mountain country, where the Turks chicf {trength 
confifting in the multitude of his horfemen, fhould ftand 
him in tmiall ftead. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 


ALi/tcn. 


They made the ground uneven about their neit, infomuch 

thac the flate did not lie flat. AAddifon. 
2. Not fuiting cach other ; not equal. 

‘he Hebrew verle confilts of uneven fect. Peacham. 


UNE VENNESS. 7. f. 
1. Surface not level; inequality of furfacc. 

This foftnets of foot, which yields to the ruggednefs 
and wievenne/s of the roads, renders the feet Icfs capable of 
being worn, than if they were morc folid. Rayon the Creation. 

‘Ihat motion which can continue long in one and the fame 
part of the body, can be propagated a long way from one 
part to another, fuppofing the body homogencal ; fo that the 


UNE 


motion may rot be reflected, refraéted, interrupted or dif> 
ordered by any unevenne/s of the body. New tor. 
2. Turbulence; changeable ftate. 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reafon 
of the troubles and xnevennefs of his reign, the very law 
itfelf had many interruptions ; yet it held its current in that 
{tate his father had left it in. Fale. 

3- Not fmoothnefs. 

WNotwithftanding any fuch xwzevennc/s or indiftin€tnefs in 
the ftyle of thofe places, concerning the origin and form of 
the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Une’vitTaBLy. adj. [inevitabisis, Lat. inevitable, Fr.] Inevi- 
table ; mot to be efcaped. 

So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the wmevitable Philoclea, but 
that her unwifhed prefcnce gave nry tale a conclufion before it 


had a beginning. Sidney. 
UNEXA’CTED. adj. Not exacted; not taken by force. 
All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her wnexadéted birth. Dryden. 


UNEXA‘’MINED. adj. WNotenquired; nottried; not difcuifed. 
Yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. Shake/peare. 
‘They utter all they think, with a violence and indifpofition, 
unexamined, without relation to perfon, place, or fitnefs. 
B. Fohnfin. 
The moft pompous feeming knowledge, thatris built on the 
unexamined prejudices of fenfe, ftands not. Glanville. 
aa adj. Not known by any precedent or ex- 
ample. 
Charles returned with uzexampled love from Algicrs. Raleigh. 
O unexampl'd love ! ` 
Love no where to be found lefs than divine. AfTilton. 
God voucbfaf’d Enoch an unexampled exemption from death, 
Boyle. 
Your twice-conquer’d vaffals, 
Firft, by your courage, then your clemency, 
Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, 
The gift of this your unexampled mercy, 
To your command. — 
I tune my pipe afrefh, each night and days 
Thy unexampled goodnefs to extoll. Philips: 
UNEXCE’PTIONABLE. adj. Not liable to any objection. 
Perfonal prejudices fhould not hinder us from purfuing, with 
joint hands and hearts, the uwnexceptisnable delign of this pious 
inftitution. Atterbury. 
UNExCO’/GITABLE,. adj. Not to be found out. 
Wherein can man refemble his unexcogitable power and per- 


Denham. 


fectnefs. ; Rateigh. 
UNE XECUTED. adj. Not performed; not done. 
Leave unexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shzke/p. 


UNExc)’sevp. adj. Nor fubjeé to the payment ot excife. 
UNEXE’MPLIFIED. adj. Not made known by inftance or exam- 
ple. ‘ 
Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo wnexemplificd 
an ingratitude, thatit is not the leaft of his wonders, that he 
would vouchfafe to work any of them. Boyle. 
‘This being a new, unexemplify’d kind of policy, muft pafs 
for the wifdom of this particular age, {corning the examples of 


all former ages. Souths 
UNEXERCI’SED. adj. Not practifed; not experienced. 
Mefiapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartliefs train, umexercis’d in arms. Dryden. 


Abftrac&t ideas are not fo obvious tothe yet unexerci/ed mind 

as particular ones. Locke. 
UNExE/MPT. adj. Not frea by peculiar privilege. 
You invert the cov’nants of her truft, 

And harthly deal like an ill borrower, 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms, 

Scorning the unexcmnpt condition 

By which all mortal frailty muft fubfift. Ailton. 

UNEXHA‘’USTED. adj. [inexhbauffus, Lat.] Not fptent; not 
drained to the bottom. 
What avail her unexhaufied ftores ? 

While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns. 

UNExPA'NDED. adj. Not f{pread out. 
Every foetus bears a fecret hoard; 
With flecping, unexpanded iflue ftor’d. 
UNEXPECTED. ad. 
againit. 

Have wifdom to provide always beforchand, that thofe evils 
overtake us not, which death wnexpecied doth ufe to bring upon 
carelefs men; and although it be fudden in itfelf, neverthe- 
Icfs, in regard of our prepared minds, it may not be fudden. 

tdooker. 

Such evils, great and unexpeéied, do caufe oftentimes even 
them to think upon divine power with fearfulleft fufpicions, 
which have been otherwife the moft facred adorers thercof 5 
how fhould we look for any conftant refolution of mind in 
fuch cafes, faving only where unfeigned affection to God, hath 
bred the moft aflured confidence to be affifted by his hand ? 

Flooker: 


O un- 


Addi fon. 


Blackmore. 
Not thought on; fudden; not provided 


UN E 


O nnexpečted ftroke! worfe than death ! 


Muff I thus leave thee, paradife ? Ailton. 
Them unexpected joy furpriz’d, 
When the great enfign of Meffiah blaz’d. Adi lton. 

Their unexpeéted lofs and plaints out-breath’d. Lilton. 
Some amazement 5 
But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear, 
It was fo umexpedcied. Denham. 
To the pale foes they fuddenly draw near, 
And fummon them to unexpedcied fight. Dryden. 


Deep was the wound ; he ftagger’d with the blow, 
And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 
When Barcelona was taken by a moft unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 
revolted. Swift. 
UNEXPECTEDLY: adv. Suddenly; at atime unthought of. 
Oft it feems to hide his face, y 
But unexpeéied/y returns. Mii lion. 
A moft bountiful prefent, when I was moft in want of it, 
came moft feafonably and unexpec?edly to my relief. Dryden. 
If the concernment be poured in unexpeciedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpectedly 
cut off, Wake. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee feveral 
dropping uxexpeé?edly in the midft of mirth. Addifon. 
“Though you went away fo unexpeciedly, yet we have inform- 
ed eurfelves of every thing that hath happened to you. Gay. 
UnNeExpPe/cTEDNESS. z. f. Suddennefs; unthought of time or 


manner. 

He defcribes the umexpefedne/s of his appearance. atts. 

UNEXFE'RIENCED. adj. Not veríed ; not acquainted by trial 
or practice. 
The wifelt, unexperienc’d, will be ever 

Timorous and loth, with novice modeftty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. Milton. 

Long ufe may ftrengthen men againft many fuch incon- 
veniences, which, to unexperienc’d perfons, may prove ve 


hazardous. Filkins. 
‘The pow’rs of Troy ; 
Wot a raw and unexperienc’d train, 
Buta firm body of embattl’d men. Dryden. 


"Il hefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of thofe un- 


experienced in the things they {peak againft. ZT illotfon. 
Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
for another. ocke. 


The fmalleft accident intervening, often produces fuch 
changes, that a wife man is juft as much in doubt of events, 
as the molt ignorant and unexperienced. i Swift. 

UNEXPE’DIENT. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

The like would not be uwuexpedient after meat, to affift and 
cherifh nature in her firft concoétion, and fend their minds 
back to ftudy in good tune. Ailton. 

UNEXPE’ RT. adj. [tnexpertus, Lat.] Wanting {kill or knowledge. 
Receive the partner of my inmoft foul: 
Him you wiil find in letters, and in laws 
Not unexpert. 
UNEXPLORED. atj. 
1. Not fearched out. 
Oh ! fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor’d, 
Could make a gentle belle rejeét a lord ? 
2. Not tried ; not known. 
Under thy friendly conduét will I fly, 

To regions unexplor’d. 

UNEXPO'SED. adj. Not laid open to cenfure. 

They will endeavour to diminifh the honour of the beft 
treatife, rather than fuffer the little miftakes of the author 
to pafs uneas posed. Tatts. 

UNEXPRE’SSIBLE. adj. Ineffable ; not to be uttered. 
What unexprefible comfort does overflow the pious foul, 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


from a confcience of its own innocency. Zillotfon. 
UNEXPRE'SSIVE. adj. 
r. Not having the power of uttcring or exprefing. ‘This is the 


natural and analogical fignification. 
2. Inexpreffible ; unutterable ; ineffable ; not to be exprefled. 
Improper, and out of ufe. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 


The fair, the chafte, and inexpreffive fhe. Shake/peare. 
With nectar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 

And hears the uvexpreffive, nuptial fong, 

In the bleft kingdoms, meck, of joy and love. Milten. 


The helmed cherubim, 
And fworded feraphim, 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d, 
Harping in loud and folemn quire, 
) With inexpreffive notes to hvaven’s new-born heir. AZi/ton. 
UNEXTE’NDED. adj. Occupying no affignable fpace; having 
no dimenfions. 
How inconceivable is it, thata fpiritual, 7. e. an unextended 
fubftance, fhould reprefent to the mind an extended onc, as a 
triangle ? Locke. 
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UNEXTINGUISHABLE. adj. (inextinguible, Fr.] Ungquenchable; 
not to be put out. 
Pain of unextinguijbable fire 
Muft exercife us, without hope of end. Afi "ton. 
What native, unextinguijhable beauty muft be impreffed 
through the whole, which the defzdation of fo many parts 
by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not hinder from 
fhining forth? ; Bentley. 
UNEXTI'NGUISHED. adj. [inextinéius, Lat.] 
1. Not quenched ; not put out. 
The fouls, whom that unhappy fame invades, 
Make endlefs moans, and, pining with defire, 
Lament too late their unextinguijb’ d fire. 
Ev’n o’er your cold, your ever-facred urn, 
His conftant flame, {hall wnextingui/h’d burn. 
2. Not extinguifhable. 
An ardent thirft of honour; a foul unfatisfied with al] it 
has done, and an unextinguifb’d defire of doing more. Dryden. 
UNFA‘’DED. adj. Not withered. 
A lovely flow’r, 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 
No more to mother earth, or the green ftem fhall owe. Dryd. 
UNFA‘’DING. adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of feraphs fhed divine perfumes, 
UNFA‘ILING. adj. Certain; not miffing. 
Nothing the united voice of all hiffory proclaims fo loud 
as the certain, uafailing curfe, that has purfued and overtook 
facrilege. South. 
Thou, fecure of my unfailing word, 
Compofe thy fwelling foul, and fheath the fword. Dryden. 
UNFA‘IR. adj. ea T Peitai. ; fubdolous ; not honeft. 
You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 
being in your debt. Swift. 
UNFA‘ITHFUL. adj. 
I. Peérfidious ; treacherous. 
If you break one jot of your promife, I will think you 
the moft atheiftical break promife, and the moft unworthy, 
that may be chofen out of the grofs band of the unfaith- 


ful. Shake/peare. 
My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their welghe’ - 


Dryden, 


Lyttleton. 


Pope. 


Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 
2. Impious; infidel. 
Thence fhall come 
‘To judge th’ unfaithful dead; but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton. 


UnNFA‘’iTHFULLY. adv. Treacheroufly; perfidioufly. 

There is danger of being uxfaithful/y counfelled ; and more 
for the good of them that counfel, than for him that is 
counfellied. Bacon. 

UNFA‘ITHFULNESS. m. f. Treachery; perfidioufrefs. 

As the obfcurity of what fome writers deliver, makes it 

very difficult to be underftood; fo the unfaithfulne/s of too 


many others, makes it unfit to be relied on. Boyle. 
UNFa‘’LLOWED. adj. Not fallowed. 
‘Th’ unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with ftores 
Of golden wheat. Philips. 


UNFAMILIAR. 
mon. 
The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of new- 
nefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Flooker. 
Chaucer’s uncough, or rather unfamiliar, language, deters 
many readers. Tarton. 
UNFA'’SHIONABLE. adj. Not modifh; not according to the 
reigning cuftom. 
A man writes good fenfe, but he has not a happy manner 
of exprefñon. erhaps he ufes obfolete and unjahionable 
language. Watts. 
UNFA‘SHIONABLENESS. 7. f. Deviation from the mode. 
Natural unfa/hionablene/s is much better than apifh, affeGed 


poftures. : Locke. 
UNFA‘SHIONED. adj. 


x. Not modified by art. 
Mark but how terribly his eyes appear; 
And yet there is fomcthing roughly noble there ; 
Which, in u2fafbion’d nature, looks divine, 
And, like a gem, does inthe quarry fhine. 
2. Having no regular form. 
A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d and unfram’d 
Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. 
UNFA‘/SHIONABLY. adv. Ficom unzafhionable.] 
1. Not according to the fafhion. 
2. Unarrfully. 
Decform’d, unfinifh'd, fent bcfore my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up; 
And that fo lamely and unfaficnal/y, 
That dogs bark at me. Sheke/peare. 
To UNFA’sTEN. v.a. To loofe; to unfix. 
He had no fooner unfaflencd his hold, but that a wave 
forcibly fpoiled his weaker hand of hold, Sidney. 
lis 


adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch as 


is not com- 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
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His foes are fo enrooted with his friends, 
That plucking to unfix an enemy, 


He doth uzfajien fo, and fhake a friend. Shake/peare. 
Then in the key-hole turns 

Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 

Of mafly iron,. or folid rock, with eafe 

Unfaftens. Ailton. 


UNFA’THERED. adj. Fatherlefs ; having no father. 
‘They do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shake/peare. 
UnNFA’THOMABLE. adj- 
x. Not to be founded by a line. 
In the midft of the plain is a beautiful lake, which the inha- 


bitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Addifon. 
Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 
And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant.. Addifon. 


2. That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 
A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified in all the 
dimenfions of folid bodies; which overwhelms the fanc 


ina 
new abyfs of unfathomable number. entley. 

’ UnFa’THOMABLY. adv. So as not to be founded. 
Cover’d pits, unfathomably deep. Lhom/fon. 


Unra‘THOMED. adj. ot to be founded. 
The Titan race 
He fing’d with lightning, rowl within the wnfathom’d {pace. 
Dryden. 
UNFATYGUED. adj. Unwearied ; untired. 
Over dank, and dry, 
They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 
Of march. 
UNFA‘VOURABLY. adv. 
x. Unkindly; unpropitioufly. 
z. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 
Bacon fpeaks not unfavourably of this. 
UNFEA‘RED. adj. 
x. Not affrighted ; intrepid ; not terrified. 
uft men 
Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at once, 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Did crack, we fhould ftand upright and wafear’d. B. Fobnfon. 
2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 
UNFE'ASIBLE. adj. Impracticable. 
UNFE’ATHERED. adj. Implumous; naked of feathers. 
The mother nightingale laments alone 5; 
W hofe neft fome prying churl had found, and thence 
By ftealth convey’d th’ unfeather’d innocence. Dryden. 
UNFeE’ATURED. adj. Deformed; wanting regularity of fea- 
tures. 


Philips. 


Glanville. 


Vifage rough, ` 
Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buff. 
UNFED. adj. Not fupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every finew feen through his long faft ; 


Dryden. 


For nought he car’d, his carcafs long unfed. Spenfer. 

A grifly foaming wolf unfed. Rofcommon. 
UNFeEs’D. ad. Unpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me no- 

thing for’t. Shake/pear e- 


UnFer’tinc. adj. Infenfible; void of mental fenfibility. 
Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance, 
Is made my goaler to attend on me. 
Unlucky Welfted! thy unfeeling matter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his fift the fafter. Pope. 
UNFEIGNED. adj. Not counterfeited; not hypocritical; real ; 
fincere. 
Here I take the like unfeigned oath, 


Shake. 


Never to marry her. Shake/p. 
‘Thoufand decencies that daily low 

From all her words and actions, mix’d with love, 

And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigmd 

Union of mind. Afiilton. 
Sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Afi lton. 

Employ it in wn Dia pni picty towards God. Sprat. 

UNFE'IGNEDLY. adv 


- Really; fincercly ; without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfcignedly 
believe his holy gofpel. Common Prayer. 
How Moala they be unfergredly juft, whom religion doth 
not caufe to be fuch; or they religious, which are not found 








fuch by the proof of their juit a€tions? Tooker. 
Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ? 
I love her moft unfeignediy. Shakefpeare. 


Thou haft brought me and my people unfeignedly to repent 
of the fins we have committed. ' - Charles. 
UNFE'LT. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 
All my treafu 
Is but yet unfe/t thanks, which, more enrich’d, 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompence. 
Her looks from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfecit before. 
*Tis pleafant, fafely to behold from fhore 


‘The rowling fhips, and hear the tempeft roar ; 
N° CLVI. 


Shake/peare. 
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Not that another’s pain is our delight, 


But pains unfe/lt produce the pleating fight. Dryden. 
UNFENCED. adj. 
I. Naked of fortification: ' 
Pd play inceffantly upon thefe jades ; 
Even till uwxfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. Shake/peare. 


2. Not furrounded by any incloiure. 
UNFERME'NTED. adj. Not fermented. 
All fuch vegetables muft be unfermented; for fermentation 
changes their nature. Arbuthnot. 
UNFE’RTILE. adj. Not fruitful; not prolifick. 
Peace is not fuch a dry tree, futh a faplefs, unfertile thing, 
but that it might fructify and increafe. Decay of Piety. 
Zo UNFE’TTER. vV. a. o unchain; to free from fhackles. 
Unfetter me with fpeed, 
I fee you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 
This moft ufeful principle may be unfetter’d, and refttored 
to its native freedom of exercife. Addifon: 
‘The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe and un- 
fetter’d from the body. Addifor. 
Dh’ unfetter’d mind by thee fublim’d. Lhomfon. 
UNFYGURED. adj. Reprefenting no animal form. 
In unfigured paintings the nobleft is the imitation of mar- 
bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. Potton. 
UNFILLED. adj. Not filled: not fupplied. 
Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee ; and 
if thou beeft in health, leave fomething of thy appetite æn- 
filled. Laylor’s Rule of Living Foly. 
The air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of the veffel, 
fince it left fo many unfilled. Boyle. 
The throne of my forefathers 
Still ftands unfilf d. Addifon: 
UNFYRM. adj. 
I. Week; feeble. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unjirm 
Than women’s are. 
So is the unfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinefs. Shake/peare. 
2. Not ftable. 
Take the time, while ftage’ring yet they ftand, 
With feet unjfirm, and prepofiefs the ftrand. 
UNFILIAL. adj. Untuitable to a fon. 
You offer him a wrong, 
Something unfilial. Shake/pearé. 
Teach the peaple, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
legal, and therefore unfilial, affection. Boyle. 
UNFINISHED. adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end; not 
sit, Yc to perfection; imperfeét; wanting the laft hand. 
t is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavith’d on their fex, that inward gifts 


Shake/peart« 


Dryden. 


Were left for hafte unfini/h’d. Ailton. 
I dedicate to you a very unfin‘/h’d piece. Dryden. 


His hafty, hand left his pictures fo unfini/bed, that the beauty 
in the picture faded fooner than in the perfon after whom it 
was drawn. Speé?ator, N°. 83. 

‘This collection contains not only fuch pieces as come under 
our review, but many others, even unfinifbed. Swift. 

Unri’t. adj. 
1. Improper; unfuitable. , 

‘They eafily perceive how waft that were for the prefent, 


which was for the firft age convenient enough. ookera 
Neither can I think you would impofe upon me an unfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton. 
2. Unqualified. 
Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And eke unable once to ftir or go. Spenfer. 
Old as I am, for ladies love unfit, 
The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 


A genius that can hardly take in the conneétion of three 
propolitions, is utterly unfit for fpeculative ftudies. Watts. 
Zo Unri’r. v. a. To difqualify. 
Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, 

fo they uwanfitted him for a fatisfa&tion or acquiefcence in 
his vafials. Gevernment of the Tongue. 
UNFITTING. adj. Not proper. 
Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are unfitting 


for verfes, yet are they the moft fit for expreffing brieHy the 
firft conceits of the mind. Camden, 


UOnFr'riy. adv. Not properly; not fuitably. 
Others, reading to the church thofe books which the apoftles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly faid to preach. Hooker. 
The kingdom of France may be not unfitiy compared to a 
body that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, breaft 
and back. lowell. 
UNFI/TNESS. 7. f. 
I. Want of qualifications. 
In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need that the book. fhould mention either the learning of 
a fit, or the unfitnefs of an ignorant minifter, Tooker. 
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Tt is looked upon as.a great, weaknefs, and gyfityefs- far bu- 
finefs, for a man to be fo open, as really to think not only 


` what he fays, but what he fwears. South. 
2. Want of propriety. 
To UNFIX. v. a. 
x. Toloofen; to make lefs faft. 
Plucking to umjfix an Enemy, 
He doth unfaften a friend. Shakeffeare- 
ii Who can imprefs the foreft, bid.the free 
Unfix his earth-bound roor ? Shakejpeare. 
2. To make fluid. 
Soff with eternal ice, and hid in fnew, 
‘The mountain ftands ; enor can | ring fyn. 
Unfix her frofts, and teach them how fo. rap. Dryden. 
UNFIXED. adj. cs. 
x. Wandering; erratick ; inconftant; vagrant. 
So vaft the noife, as if not fleets did. jgip.; 
But lands unfix’d, and floating nations rore. Dyy den. 
Her lovely looks a fprightly mind difclofe, | 
Quick as-her eyes, and as uyfix’d as thofe. Pope. 
2. Not determined. 
' Irrefolute on which the fhaou’d rely : 
At laft unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 


UnNFur’DGED. adj. “That has not yer the full furniture of fea- 
thers ; young; not completed hy time; not having attained 
ull growth. s -n 
` The friends thou haft, and their adoption try’d, 
Grapple them to thy foul with hoaks of fteel ; 
But de not dull thy palm with entertainment 


OF each new-hatch’d, unfiedg’4 comrade. Shakefpeare. 
In'thofe uxfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Shake/peare. 
Unfledg’d actors learn tQ pea A and cry. ryden. 

Unf Eg'SHED. adj. ÙNot flefhed; not feafoned to blood; 
raw. 


Nature his limbs only for war made fit; | 


With fome lefs foe thy unfigfa’d valour try: | Cowley. 
Asa generous unfie/b’a2 hound, thar hears 

From far the hunter’s horn and chearful cry, . 

So will I hatte. Dryden. 


Unrorrep. adj. Unfubdued ; not put to the wart. 
The ufurped powers ee t 
af fi% 


themfélves fecure in the 
ftrength of an unfotled army ty thqufgnd men, and in a 





revenue proportionable. Femple. 
To UNFOLD. wv. a. | 
x. To cxpand; to fpread’; to apen. 
. ... I faw on him fifing — 
Out of the water, heav’r above the clouds 
Unfold her cryftal doors; thence on his head 
A perfeét dove defcend. Milton. 
nvade his hiffing throat, and winding fpires, 
"TiN ftretch’d in length th’ urfolued foe retires. Dryden. 
Ah, what ayail! 
The vivid green his fhining plumes uzfeld. Pope. 
Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes; 
Lift’ning envy drops her akes. Poje. 
2. To tell; to declure. 
What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ? 
—Such as my beart doth tre to. unfold. Shake/peare. 
‘Unfold.to me why you are heavy. Shakespeare. 
fold the paffion of my love ; 
Surprize her with difcourfe of miy. dear faith. Shake/p. 
Helen, to you oyr minds we will unfold. Shake/p. 
How comes it thus? Unfe/d, celeRiak guide! Mijion. 
Things of deep fenfe we may, in prole unfold ; 
But they move more, in lofty numbers tok. Roe common. 
3- To ores fe a á sit wes , 
Time fhall uwnfo,d what plaited cunning hides, 
ho covers faults, at 4 xd jhame derides. Shake/p. 


If the objeét be feem through twa or mare fuch convex or 
concave giaffes, every gla gmake.a new image, and the 
gbjet fhall appear in the place, and of the bigg of the laft 
ie 3; which confideration unfolds the. theory of microfcepes 
arid telefcopes. | Newton. 

4: Ko difplay ; to fet te viqcw- : 

“ “We are the inhabicapsa of the carth, and endowed with 
undéritanding ; doth it then properly belong to us, to exa- 
mine and sznfold the works of God ? ; Burned. 

Ungo'LDING. adj. Dircéting to unfold, 

The unfoldin Gar calls up she thepherd. Shake/paare. 
To UnFoor. v. a. Vo reftorc from folly. 

‘Have you any way ta. unftal me again? Shake/p.- 
UNFOR D.: "È adj.” Not prohibited. 


UNEORBI'ODEN. 
If unforbid thou may, & unfold. 

What we, not to explore.the. fecrets, allg 

Of his eternal empire. ede Adi jton. 

“IT hefe are the a trees; and hene we may, let look 
the reins, and indulge our thoughts. : Norris. 

A good man not only forbears thofe. grayfications, which 
are forbidden by. reafon and religion, but ¢ven reftrains 
himfelf in unforbidden inftances. Atterbury. 
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UNFOREI’DDENNESs. n. /. The ftate of being unforbidden. 
The bravery you are fo fevere to, is no where exprefsly 
prohibited in fcripture; and this xnforbiddeune{s they think 
fufficient to evince, that the fumptuouinefs you condemn.is net 
in itsown nature finful. Boyle. 
UNFO’RCED. adj. A 
I1. Not. compelled; not conftrained. _ 
This gentle and unfere’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits fmiling to my heart. 
Unfore d by punifhment, unaw'd by-fear ; 
His words were fimple, and his foul fincere. 
2. Not impelled. : 
No mere.can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love,- 
‘Than earthly iubflance can, anfore’d, afpire, 
And leave his nature to converie with fire. 
3- Not feigned. 
_ Upon thefe tidings they broke forth into fuch enfirced and 
unfeigned paGions, as it plainly appeared that good-nature did 
work in them. Haywa d. 
4. Not violent. . i 
Windfor the next above the valley fiwells 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent: ; 
With fuch an eafy and unfored afcent, 
That ne Rupendous precipice demies - 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 
5. Not contrary to eafe, 
If one arm is ftretched out, the body muft be fomewhat 
bow’d on the oppofirte fide, in a fituation which is unforced, Dryd. 
UNFORCIBLE. adj. Wanting ftrength. 
The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they are oF 
fome force in the onc, will conftrain to acknowledge, that 
they are not in the other altogether urforcible. Eooker’. 
UnrFor sso DING. adj. Giving no omens. 
Unnumbered birds glide through th’ aerial way, 


Shekefpr 
D Fydden. 


_ Donne. 


Dez hang 


Vagrants of air,. and. unforboding ítray. Pope. 
UNFOREKNO’WR. adj. Not forefeen by prefcience. 
W hich had no lefs prov’d certain, unferekniwn. AGilton. 
UNFORESKINED. adj. Circumcifed. 
Won by a Philittine from the unforcfkin'’d race. Ailton. 
UNFORESEŁ’N. adj. Not known before it happened. l 
Unforcjeen, they fay, is unprepar’d. Dryden. 


UNFO’RFEITED. edj. Not forfeited. 

This was the antient, and is yet the yxforfeited glory of 

our religion. OLerSe 

UNFORGOTTERN. adj. Not loft to memory. 

‘The thankful remembrance of fo great a benefit received, 

{hall for ever remain uxforcotten. Knolles. 
UNFORGIVING. adj. Relentlefs; implacable. 

The fow with her broad fnout for rooting up 

Th’ intrufted feed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop ; 

‘The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th’ offender to the bloody prieft refign’d, 

UNFO’RMED. adj. Not modified into regular fhape. 

AU putrefaction being a dfffolution of the firit form, is a 
mere confufion, and u2f_.rmed mixture of the parts. con. 

The fame boldnefs difcovers itfelf in the feveral adventyres 
he meets with during his paflage through the regions òf y- 
Jformed matter. Spétator. 

UNFORSA KEN. adj. Not deferted. 

They extend no farther to any fort of fins continued in or 
unforfaien, than as they are reconcileable with fincere endea- 
vours to forfake them. 

UnNFORTIFIED. atj. 
x. Not fecured by walls or bulwarks. 
Their weak heads, like towns uwnforiified, 

"T wixt fenfe and nonfenfe daily change their fide. Pope. 

2. Not ftrengthened ; infirm; weak; feeble. 
It fhews a will moft incorreét to heaven ; 

A heart gxfortify’d, a mind impatient ; 

An underfianding fimple; and un‘chool’d. 

3- Wanting &curities. 

They will not reftrain a fecret mifchief, which, confider- 

ing tbe u»fort.fy'd itate of mankind, isa great defect. Collier. 
UNFORTUNATE. adj. Not fuccefsful; unprofperous; want- 
ing luck ; unhappy. 

All things religioufly taken in hand, are profperoufly ended; 
becaufe whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to defire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly to 
fuffer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Fiovker. 

Whofoever will live altogether out of himfelf, and ey 

Ralei; 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


other men’s humours, fhaH never be unfortunate. ge. 
Vindictive perfons live the fe of witches, who, as thay 
are mifchievous, end unfortunate. ; Bacon. 


He that would hunt an hare with an elephant, is net un- 
fortunate. for ming the mark, but foolilh for chufing fuch an 


unapt inftrument. Taylor. 
The virgins fhall on feaftful days 
Wilt his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptiat choice, - 
From whence captivity and lofs of e, es. Ailton. 


Un- 
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UNFORTUNATELY. adv. Unhappily; without good luck. 
Unconiulting affection unfortunately born to mewards, 
made Zelmane borrow fo much of her natural modeíty, as 


to leave her more dzcent raiments. Sidney. 
Moit of thefe artilfts unfortunately mifcarry’d, by falling 
down and breaking their arms. Wilkins. 
She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d, 
Difclos’d the heart, unfortunately lov’d. Dryden. 


UnNFORTUNATENESS, 7. /. [from unfortunate.] Ill luck. Not 
in ufe. 

O me, the only fubject of the deftinies difpleafurc, whofe 

greateft fortunatenefs is more unfortunate, than my fifter’s 


greatelt unjo te:natene/s. Sidney. 
UNFUGHT. adj. [u7 and fought.] Not fought. 

They ufed fuch diligence in taking the paflages, that it 

was not poffible they fhould cfcape unfo-.ght with. - Knoles. 


Unrow’Lep. adj. Unpolluted; uncofrupred ; not foiled. 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let 
in light uanfoul’d and unfophifticated by any inward tinéture. 


Afore. 
UnFrou np. adj. Not found; not met with. 
Somewhat in her exceléing all her kind, 
Excited a defire till then unknown; 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. Dryden: 


UNFRA MABLE.* adj. Not to be moulded. 

The caufe of their difpofition fo ne omens unto focieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they difcern not aright what 
force thefe laws ought to have. - Ficker. 

UNFRA'MED. adaj. Not formed; not fafhioned. 
A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d and uwxfrum’d, 

Of jarring feeds, and jufitly chaos nam’d. Dryden. 
UNFRE'QUENT. adj. Uncommon; not happening often. 

Part thereof is vifible unto any fituation; but being only 
difcoverable in the night, and when the air is clear, it be- 
comes unfrequent. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

To UNFKEQUE’NT. v.a. To leave; to ceafe to frequent. A 
bad word. 
Gilad to fhun his hoftile gripe, 
They quit their thefts, and uwnfreguenz the fields. 
UNFREQUE’NTED. adj. Rarely vifited ;-rarely cntered. 
any unfrequented plots there are, 


Philips. 


Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shake/peare. 
Retiring from the pop’lar noife, I feek 

This unfreguented place to find fome eafe. Milton. 
How well your cool and unfrequented fhade 

Suits with the chafte retirements of a maid ? Rofiommon. 
Can he not pafs an aftronomick line, 

Wor farther yet in liquid zther roll, 

Till he has gain’d fome unfreqguentcd place ? Blackmore. 


With what caution does the hen provide herfelf a neft in 
places uufreqgucnted, and free from noile. Addifon. 
UNFREQUENTLY. adu. Not commonly. 
They, like Judas, defire death, and not unfrequently pur- 
fue it. Br wn’s Valeur Err. 
UNFRIENDED. adj. Wanting friends; uncountenanced; un- 
fupported. 
Thefe parts to a ftranger, 
Unguided and wafriended, otten prove 


Rough and unhoipitable. Shake/p. 
Great acts require great means of enterprize ; 
Thou art unknown, w2/riended, low of birth. Adi ton. 


O God! 
Who me unfriended brought’ft, by wond’rous ways, 
The kingdom of my fathers to poffefs. Dryden. 
UNFPrIf’NDL:NESS. m. f. [from uny,riendly.] Want of kind- 
nefs; want of favour. 

You might be apt to look upon fuch difappointments as 
the cftects of an unfrienaline/s in mature or fortune to gon 
particular attempts. > oyle. 

UNFRIE'NDLY. adj. Not benevolent; not kind. 

What fiznifies an unfrienaly parentor brother? *Tis friend- 
fhip only that is the cement which effrétively combines man- 
kind. - Government of the Tongue. 

“Fhis fear is not that fervile dread, which flies from Cod 
as an hottile, un/friendiy being, delighting in the mifery of his 
creatures. Rogers. 

UNERO ZEN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 

“hough the more aqueous parts will, by the lofs of their 
motion, be turned into icc, yet the more fubtile parts re- 
main unfromen. Bo, le. 

UNFRUITIFUL. ad). 
1. Not prolifick. 
Ah! hopelefs, lafting flames! like thofe that burn 


Fo light the dead, and warm th’ unfrui ful urn. Pope. 
2. Not fructiferous. 
- . The naked rocks are not unfrui fnt there ; 

Their barren tops with lulcious food abound. Faller. 


3- Not fertile. 
Lay down fome gencral rules for the knowing of fruitful 
and unfruitful foils. Atzrtimer. 
4. Not producing good effects. 8 


UNFULFYLLED. adj. Not fulfilled. 
: Fierce defire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines: 

To UNFURL. v. a. To expand; to unfold; to open. 

The next motion is that of u»furling the fan, in which 
are feveral little flirts and vibrations. Adi; one 

Her fhips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl d 

In either Indies. 

His fails by Cupid's hand wnfurld, 
‘To keep the fair, he gave the world. 
Zo UNFU’‘RNISH. v. a. 
1. To deprive ; to ftrip ; to diveft. 
‘Thy fpeeches 
Will bring me to confider that which may 
Unfurnijb me of reafon. 
2. To leave naked. 
The Scot on his unfurni/fi’d kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. 
UNFU’‘/RNISHED. adj. 
1. Not accommodated with utenfils, 
ments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, that he 
has given us minds unfurnifs’d with thofe ideas of himfe!f, 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies un- 
clothed. Loc e. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurni,2’d houfe. Scit. 

2. Unfupplied. 
UNGA IN. 
UNGA‘INLY. 
An wnzainly ftrut in their walk, 
UNGA‘LLED. adj. Unhurt; unwounded. 
Let the ftricken deer go weep, 

The hart uxgalled play ; 

For fome muft watch, while fome muf: fleep ; 

So runs the world away. Shakefpeare. 

UNGA‘/RTERED. adj. Being without garters. 
You chid at Sir Protheus, for going anzartcred. 
UNGA‘THERED. adj. Not cropped; not picked. 
We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long: 
For whom fo late the unmgather’d apples hung. Dryden. 
UNGE'NERATED. adj. Unbegotten; having no beginning. 
Millions of fouls muft have been ungenerated, and have 


Ati ltor 


Prior. 


P ? a Or. 
S bake pe: wre. 


Shake p. 


or decorated with crna- 


t adj. [ungeng, Saxon.] Aukward; uncouth. 
Swift. 


had no being. Raieiz ha 
UNGENERA'TIVE. adj. Begetting nothing. 
He is a motion ungenerative, that’s infallible. Shake/p. 


UNGE'NEROUS. adj. 
xr. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
To look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 


an ungenerous act. Pope. 
2. Ignominious. 
The victor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous tertns. His enemies confels 
J he virtues of humanity are Czfar’s. Addifon, 


UNGE‘NIAL. adj. Not kind or favourable to nature. 
‘The northern {hires have a more cloudy, umgenial air, 
than any part of Ireland. Swift. 
Sullen feas wath th’ ungenial pole. Lior, Ibe 
UNGE’NTLE. adj. Harfh; rude; rugged. 
Smile, ntle heav’n! or ftrike, uuzgentle death ! 
For this world frowns, and Edward’s ‘un is clouded. Shukefp. 
He is 


Vicious, ungentle, foolifhly blunt, unkind. Shake/peare. 
ve, to thee I facrifice : 
All my ungentle thoughts. Denham. 


UNGE’NTLEMANLY. adj. IUlliberal; mot becoming a gentic- 
mans: 
The demeanor of thofe under Waller, was much more nan- 
gentlemanly and barbarous. Cla: enac’t. 
This he contradicts in the almanack publifhed for the pre- 
fent year, and in an wngentleman/y manner. Swift. 
UNGENTLENESS. 7. /. Harfhnefs; rudenefs; feverity. 
Reward not thy fheepe, when ye take off his cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 


Ler not fuch ungentlencf/s happen to thine. Tues 
UNGE’nTLY. adv. Harfhly; rudely. 
You’ve nngentiy, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed. Shakc/prare. 
Why fpeaks my father fo ungertly ? Shakepeare. 
Nor was it uuzently received by Lindamira. Arovuthuet. 


UnNGe’nTLENESs. nm. f. Unkindnels; incivility. 
You have done me much wagentlene/s 
‘To thew the letter that I writ to you. Shakefocare. 
UNGEOME TRICAL. adj. Not agreeable to the laws of gceo- 


metry. 
At te attempts before Sir Ifaac Newton, to explain the 
regular appearances of nature, werc wmgceometrica/, and all of 


them inconfifttent and unintelligible. Cheyiie. 
UNGI'LDED. adj. Not overlaid with gold. 
‘You, who each day can theatres behold, 
Like WNero’s palace, fhining all with gold, 
Our mean, ungilded ftage will fcorn. Dryden. 
Ze 
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To loofe any thing bound with a girdle. 
and gave them ftraw and 
Gen. XXiV. 32- 


To UNGI’RD. V. a. 
The man ungirded his camels, 


provender. 
The bleft parent 


Ungirt her fpacious bofom, and difcharg’d 


The pond’rous birth. Prior. 
UNGIY'RT. adj. Loofely drefled. 
One tender foot was bare, the other fhod 5 
Her robe ungirt. Waller. 
Mulciber affigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ wagirt Numidian race. Dryden. 


UINGLORIFIED. adj. Not honoured; not exalted with praife 


and adoration. 

Left God fhould be any way unglorified, the greateft part 
of our daily fervice confifteth, according to the blefled apo- 
file’s own precife rule, in much variety of pfalms and hymns 5 
that out of fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man’s heart to chufe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

UrncLo'veED. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, 

ing forth his hand ungloved, and in pofture of bleffing. 
Unci’vinc. adj. Not bringing gifts. 
In vain at fhrines th’ wxgiving fuppliant ftands: 

‘This ’tis to make a vow with empty hands. 

Jo UNGLU’E. v. a. To loofe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in- 


he ftood up, hold- 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 


flamed atoms. Flarvey- 
She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And afks if it be time to rife. Swift. 
Jo UNGO'D. v. a. To diveft of divinity. 
Were we wak’ned by this tyranny, 
T?’ ungod this child again, it could not be 
I fhould love her, who loves not me. Donne. 
Thus men ungodded may to places rife, 
And feéts may be preferr’d without difguife. Dryden. 
UNGo’piity. adv. Impioufly; wickedly. 
*Tis but an ill effay of that gamy fear, to ufe that very 
gofpel fo irreverently and ungodily. Govern. of the Tongue. 


Unco’puiness. 2. f- Impiety ; wickednefs ; negleét of God. 
How grofsly do many of us contradié& the plain precepts of 
the gofpel by our ungodline/s and worldly lufts ? 
UNGO'DLY. adj. 
a. Wicked ; oe of God and his laws. 
is juft, avenging ire, 
Had driven out th’ uzgodly from his fight, 
And the habitation of the juft. 
‘The finner here intended is the ungodly finner : 
ets or defies his God. 
2. Polluted by wickednefs. 
Let not the hours of this umgodly day 
W car out in peace. 
Uxco’rep. adj. Unwounded; unhurt. 
I ftand aloof, and will no reconcilement ; 
Till by fome elder mafters of known honour, 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
‘lo keep my name ungor’d. 
Unco’rcep. adj. Not filled; not fated. 
The hell-hounds, as uagorged with fiefh and blood, 


Milton. 
he who for- 
Rogers. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


Purfuc their prey. i Dryden. 
Oh ungorg’d appetite! Oh ravenous thirft i 
OF a fon’'s blood. Smith. 


Unc *vVERNABLE. adj. 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reftrained. 


They'll judge every thing by models of their own; and 
thus are rendered unmanagable by any authority, and ungo- 
vernable by other laws, but thofe of the {word. Glanville. 


2. Licentious; wild; unbridled. 
So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tranflated lite- 
rally ; his ated is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 


He was free from any rough, perp aye paffions, which 
h men on to fay and do very offenfive things. Atterbury- 
UncGo/VERNED. adj. 
x. Being without government. 
i The eftate is yet ungovern’d. Shakefp. 
It pleafeth God above, 

And all good men of this #ngovern’d ifle. Shake/p. 

2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 
Seek for him, 
Left his ungovern’d rage diffolve the life 
‘That wants the means to lead it, Shake/peare. 
Themfelves they vilify’d 

To ferve ungovern’d appetite. Milton. 

= Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows ; 

Th’ ungovern’d tempeft to fuch fury grows. Dryden. 

From her own back the burthen would remove, 

And lays the load on his ungevern’d love. Dryden. 
UnGo’r. adj- 
1. Not gained ; not acquired. 
2. Not begotten. 

He is as free from touch or foil with her, 
As fhe from one unget. Shakefpeare. 


Tillotfon.° 
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His loins yet full of ungot princes; all 

His glory in the bud. 

UNGRA‘CEFUL. adj. Wanting elegance ; 
Ropnael anfwer’d heav’n, 

Nor are thy lips ungracefu/, fire of men. Milton. 

A folicirous watchfulneis about one’s behaviour, inftead of 
being mended, it will be conftrained, untafy, aud ungrace- 
Sil. Lake. 

He enjoyed the greateft ftrength of good fenfe, and the 
moft exquifite tafte of politenefs. Without the firft learning is 
but an incumbrance; and without the laft is umgraceful. Addifjon. 

UNGRA‘CEFULNESS. 7. f. Inclegance; awkwardnefs. 

To attempt the putting another genius upon him, will 
be labour in vain ; and what is fo plaiftered on, will have al- ` 
ways hanging to it the wagracefuine/s of conftraint. Locke. 

UNGRA‘CIOUS. adj. 
1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 
He, catching hold of her wxgracious tongue, 

‘Thereon an iron lock did faften firm and ftrong. 

` T’ll in the mature time, 

With this ugracious paper ftrike the fight 

Of the death-practis’d duke. 

Do nor, as fome uwagracious paftors do, 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n ; 

Whilft he, a puft and gecklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. 

‘To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known 5 
Th’ audacious ftrumpet, and uwagracious fon. 
2. Offenfive; unpleafing. 

Show me no parts which are umgracious to the fight, as all 

pre-fhortenings ufually are. Dryden. 
3. Unacceptable; not favoured. 

They did not except againft the perfons of any, though 
feveral were moft ungracious to them. Carendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Irifh rebels, was as ungra- 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 

Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain umgracieus manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to fhake off. Swift. 

UNGRA‘NTED. adj. Not given; not yielded ; not beftowed. 
This only from your goodnefs let me gain, 
And this wngranted, all rewards are vain. 
UNGRA’‘/TEFUL. adj. l 
x. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindnefs. 

No perfon is remarkably ungrateful, who was not alfo in- 

fufferably proud. South. 
2. Making no returns, for culture. 
Moft when driv’n by winds, the flaming ftorm 

Of the long files deftroys the beauteous form 5 

Nor will the wither’d ftock be green again ; 

But the wild olive fhoots, and fhades th’ ungrateful plain. Dry. 

3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful, or without fome pleafure to pofte- 
rity, to fee the moft exaét relation of an action fo full of 
danger. Clarendon. 

hat is in itfelf harfh and wngrateful, muft make harfh 
and ungrateful impreffions upon us. Atterbury. 
UNGRA‘TEFULLY. adv. 
x1. With ingratitude. 
When call’d to diftant war, 

His vanquifh’d heart remain’d a victim here : 

Oriana’s eyes that glorious conqueft made 5 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions. /¥ake. 

2. Unacceptably; unpleafing. 
UNGRA‘TEFULNEsSS. 2. f- 
I. Ingratitude; il] return for good. 
an I, without the donabis {tain of ungratefulnefs, ab- 
{tain from loving him, who, far exceeding the bcautifulnefs 
of his fhape with the beautifulnefs of his mind, is content fo to 
abafe himfelf as to become Dametas’s fervant for my fake. Sidn. 
2. Unacceptablenefs ; unpleafing quality. 
UNGRA‘VELY. adv. Without ferioufnels. 
His prefent portance 
Gibingly, and ungravely, he did fafhion. 
Uncrou’NDED. adj. Having no foundation. 

Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer to it 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the great 
fource of errour. cke. 

This is a confidence the moft wugrounded and irrational. 
For upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future 
repentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? South. 

UNGRU'DGINGLY. adu. Without ill will; willingly; heartily 5 
cheerfully. 
If, when all his art and time is fpen*, 

He fay "twill ne’er be found, yet be content; 

Receive from him the doom wnzgrudging ly, 

Becau‘e he is the mouth of defliny. 


Waster. 
wanting beauty. 


Spenfer. 


Shake; s 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Shake/peare. 


Donne. 
UNGUA’RDED. 
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PNGUA’RDED. adj. 
3. Undefended. ae re 
Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have reach’d 
The throne of God unguarded, and his fide 


Abandon'd. . Milton. 
All through th’ ux»guarded gates with joy refort, 

‘To fee the flighted camp, the vacant port. enba. 
Wo door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryden. 


2: Carelefs; neceligenc. 
` All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. Taylor. 
‘Lhe fpy, which does this treafure keep, 
Does fhe ne’er fay her pray’rs, nor fleep ? 
Or have not gold and flatt’ry pow’r, 
‘To purchafe one unguarded hour? 
With an unguarded look fhe now devour’d 
My nearer face; and now recall’d her eye, 
And heav’d, and ftrove to hide a fudden figh. Prior. 
It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
fenfe and good humour enough to laugh notonly at their fex’s 
little umguarded folltes, but at their own. Pope. 
Are we not encompafied by multitudes, who watch every 
_ .«arelefs word, every unguarded action of our lives? Rogers. 
Uncur’DeD. adj. Not dire&ted; not regulated. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do fhape, 
In forms imaginary, the unguided cays, 
And ro:ren times that you fhall look upon, 
WM hen I am fleeping with my anceftors. Shatkefpeare. 
Can un-nided matter keep itfelf to fuch exact conformities, 


Prior. 


as not in the leaft {pot to vary from the fpecies ? Glenville. 
They refolve all into the accidental, xmguided motions of 
blind matter. i Locke. 
Nature, void of choice, 
Does by unguided motions things produce, 
Regardiefs of thcir order. Blackmore. 


UNGUENT. a. f- (unguentum, Lat.] Ointment. 
Pre-occupation of mind ever reqguireth preface of fpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent centcr. Bacon. 
‘There is an intercourfe between the magnetick unguent and 


the vulnerated body. Glanville. 
With unguents fmooth, the lucid marble fhone. Pope- 

UxGue’ssEeD. aedj.- Notattained by conjecture. 
He me fent, for caufe to me ungue, d. Fairy Queen. 


UnNHaA’BITABLE. adj. [inhabitab.e, Fr. inbabitabilis, Lat.] 
capable to fupport inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the wahbabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer meafured a year. Folder. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thofe parts directly fubjećt to his perpendi- 
cular beams, wnhabiiabie, er extremely hot. Ray. 

UnNHA CKED. edj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 


Not 


With a bleffed, and unvex’d retire, Z 
With wahack’d (words, and helmcts all unbruis’d, 


We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefpeares 
Part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shake/peare. 


Fo UNHA’LLOW. V. a. 


To deprive of holinefs ; 
to defecrate. 


to profane ; 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit; 
Profan’d firft by the ferpent ; by him firft 
Made common, and unhallow’d, ere our tafte. Milton. 
The vanity uwzhallows the virtue. L’ Eftrange. 
‘This one ufe left fuch an indelible facrednefs upon them, 
that the impiety of the defign could be no fufficient reafon to 
unballow and degrade them to common ufe. South. 
UNnsAa’LLOWED. adj. Unholy; profane. 
Thy currifh fpirit 
Sovern’d a wolf, who hang’d for human flaughter 5 
Ev’n from the gallows did his fell. foul fleet ; 
And while thou lay’ft in thy uxballow'd dam 
Infus’d itfelf in thee. 
I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this nnkallow’d air, but that this jugier — 
W ould think to charm my judgment, as mine cyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Miton. 
Nor fhall prefume to violate thefe bands, 
Or touch thy perfon with uahballow'’d hands. Dryden. 
Here ceafe thy flight, nor with uxbaliow'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of -Albion’s golden days. 
Ty UNHa’xnd. v.a. To loofe from the hand. 
Still am Ical'd? Unhand me, gentlemen. 
Uniand me, traitors. 
UNHANDLED. adj. Wot handled; not touched, 
A race of E fee and unhandied colts, 
Eetching mad bounds. 
We CLYI. 


Shakefpeare. 


P ope: 


Shake/p. 
Fra tall 


Shake/p. 


: _ | Cardinal Campeius 
i Hath left the caufe o’ th’ king unhandled. 
UNHA‘NDSOME. ad}. 
I. Ungraccful; not beautiful. - 
I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unhand/ome, whom before I had in like fort helped. Sidney, 
She that fo far the reft out-fhin’d; 
Silvia the fair, while the was kind, 
Seems only not zmhandfome now. 5 Waller. 
As I cannot admit that there is any thing wxhandfome or ir- 
regular; fo much lefs can I grant that there is any thing in- 
commodious in the globe, Woodward. 
2. Iliberal; difingenuous. — 
UNHA‘’NDSOMELY. adv. [from unhandfome.] 
x. Inelegantly ; ungracefully. 
The ruined churches are fo uzxhandformely patched and 


thatched, that men do even fhun the places for the uncomeli- 
nefs thereof. 


Shake/pi 


! Spenfer. 
2. Difingenuoufly ; illiberally. 
He raves, Sir; and to cover my difdain, 
Unhandfomely would his denial feign. Dryden: 


UNHA‘NDSOMENEsSS. 7. f. [from uuhandfome.] 
I. Want of beauty. : 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what fhe did, that it did make handfome the unband/en.ene/> 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praife in that unfkilfulnefs. Sidney. 

2. Want of elegance. 

Be not troublefome to thyfelf, or to others; by xnhandfome- 


nafi or uncleannefs. Taylors 
Hiberalnefs ; difingenuity. 


imine. adj. Awkward; not dexterous. 
UNHA/‘/NGED. adj. Not put to death by the gallows: 
T here Jive not three good men unbanz’din England. Shake/p. 
Unua’r. zn. f. Mifsluck; ill fortune. 
She vifited that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as to 
fee the caufe of her z..bap- Sidney. 
UNHA'PPIgep. [This word feems a participle from unhappy; 
which yet is never ufed asaverb.] Made unhappy. 
You have mifled a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you uxhappied, and disfigut’d clean. Shaké/pe 
UNHA’PPILY. adv. [from w: apfy-] Miferably ; unfortunately; 
wretchedly ; calamitoufly. 
You hold a fair affembly: you do well, lord: 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 


I fhould judge now moft unhappily. Shake/pearé. 

He was unhappi‘y too much ufed as a check upon the lord 

Coventry. Clarendon. 
I unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv’d. Ailton. 


‘There is a day a coming; when all thefe witty fools fhall 


be unhappily undeceived. TLillotfon. 
UNHA‘PPINESS. 7. f. 
1. Mifery; infelicity- 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious; and untimely brought to light, 
And that be heir to his unhapj rne/s. Shake/peare> 


The real foundation of our unbappinefs would be laid in our 
reafon, and we fhould be more miferable than the beafts,; by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenfion. Trliot fon. 

It is our great umbappine/s, when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are uneafy, and diflatisfied. Woke. 

2. Calamity; diftrefs. 

She hath often dream’d-of unbappinefss and waked herfelf 

with laughing. Shake/peart. 
3. Misfortune ; ill luck. 
St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, though 
he had the wxhuppine/s not to follow it always himfelf. Burnet. 
UNHA‘’PPY. adj. Wretthed; miferable; unfortunate; cala- 
mitous; diftreffed. 
Defire of wand’ring this xz4appy morn. Milton, 
You know not, while you here attend, 

‘Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend : 

Breathlefs he lies, and his unbury’d ghoft 

Depriv’d of funeral rites. 

To UnNHA’RBOUR. wv. a. T o drive from fhelter: 
UNHA/‘/RBOURED. adj. Affording no fhelter. 
*Tis chaftity « 

She that has that is clad in complete ftcel ; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen, 

May trace huge forefts, and wxharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. 

UNHA/‘/RDENED. adj. Notconfirmed; not made hard. 
Meffengers 


Dryden, 


Afi lions 


Of ftrong prevailment in wuharden’d youth. Shake/peare. 
UNHA‘RDY. ad. Feeble; tender; timorous, 
The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will. be ever 
‘Tim’rous and loth, with novice modefty 5 
Irrefolute, wnbardy, unadvent’rous,. Afilton 
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Us Ha‘’RMED. adj. Unhurt ; not injured. 
In ftrong proof of chaftity well armed, 
From love’s weak, childifh bow fhe lives umbarm’d. Shakef. 
Though great light be infufferable to our eyes; yet 
the hiaheft. degree of darkmefs does not difeafe them, for 
caufins no diforderly motion, it leaves that curious organ un- 
` harmed. Tn sett A Locke. 
The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d 5 
-Tyd to the maft, Ulyffes fail’d unbarm’d. 
TUNHA‘’RMIFUL. adj. Innoxious; innocent. 
‘“Themfelves unbarmful, let them live unharm’d ; 
Their jaws difabled, and their claws difarm’d. 
UNHARMO'NIOUS. adj. ‘ 
x. Not fymmetrical ; difproportionate. 
Thofe pure, immorral elements, that know 
No grofs,: no uzmharmonious mixture foul, 
Eje& him, tainted now, and purge him off. 
2. Unmufical ; ‘ill founding. 
i His thoughts are improper to his fuhje@, his expreffions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn & both is uxharmo- 
jous oa Dryden. 
: That barbarous cuftam of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meafure of verfes, has formed harfh, umxbarmontous 
. founds. 5 Swift. 
To UNHA'RNESS. V. a. 
x. To loofe from the traces. l 
The fweating fteers unbarne/s’d from the yoke, 
Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden, 
The mules enhornefs’d range belide the main. Pope. 
‘If there were fix horfes, the poftilion always unharneffed 
four, and placed them on a. table. Swift. 
2. Yo difarm; to diveft of armours. i 
UNHA’‘ZARDED. adj. Not adventured; not put in danger- 
Here I fhou’d ftill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unhazarded abroad, 
Fearlefs at home. 
UNHA’TCHED. adj- 
x. Not difclofed from the eggs. 
2: Not brought to light. . 
i ‘Some unhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled. his clear fpirit. _ Shake/peare. 
UNHEA'LTHFUL. adj. Morbid; unwholefome. 
The difeafes which make years unbealthful, are {potted 
fevers; and the xx/zalthful teafon is the autumn. Graunt. 
At every fentence {et his life at ftake, ; 
Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things, 
; Than fultry fummers, or unbealthful fprings. Dryden. 
UWnHEAttHyY. adj, Sickly ; wanting health. à 
No body would have a child cramm’d at breakfaft, who 
would not have him’ dull and unbealthy-. cke. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 
To UNHEART. V. a. “To difcourage ; to deprefs. 
To bite his lip, 
And hum at goad Cominius, much uwahbearts me. 
UNHEA‘RD.- adj.. - ` 
a, Not perceived by the ear. : 
For the noile of drums and timbrels loud, 
‘Their childrens cries wnbeard. 
2. Not vouchfafed an audience. = . 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard T 
3- Unknown in celebration. l 
~ Nor was his name unheard, or unador’d. 
4. UNHEARD of. Obfcure; ‘not known by fame. 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe, 
Unbeard of may 1 live and die in peace. 
5. Unheard of. Unprecedented. . T 
There is a foundation laid for the mof u»beard of confufion 
that ever was introduced ipto a nation. Swift. 
Unnea’treD. adj. Not made hot. 
Neither falts, nor the diftilled fpirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of . unheated glafs- ; : Boyle. 
UNHEER DED. adj.. Difregarded; -not thought worthy of no- 
tice. 
True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy miftake-of 


Granville. 


Dryden. 


Afilton. 


Mii ton. 


Philips. 
Shakefp. 


Ailton- 


Dryden. 
Million. 


Granville. 


fome unheeded circumftance, be unfuccefsfully tried. Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unbeed:.d. i /ton. 
` Fier hair 
In a fimple knot was ty’d above; 
Sweet negligence! unbeeded'bait of love. Dryden. 
The triumph ceas’d—tears gufh’d from ev’ry eye, . 
The world’s great victor pafa’d unheeded by. Pope. 
WNuHEE’DING. adj. Negligent; carelefs. : 
have not often {cen him ; if I did, 
He pais’d unmarked by my unbeeding eyes. Dryden. 
fudden. ` 


EwHEE’ DY. adj. recipitate ; 
Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave, 
Which all EIER = the fouthern fea-coaft lay, 
Threatning'unbeżdy wreck, and raíh decay, 


He nam’g Albion. Fairy Queen. 


U N H 


Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment tafte ; 


Wings and no eyes, foure uwnrheedy hatte. Shak 
So have I forn Gains cacioe lip, cate 
Sav’d with care from winter’s nip 5 
‘The pride of ber carnation train 
Pluck’d up by fome unbeedy fwain. AG Iron. 


To UNHEʻLE. v. a. To uncover; to expofe to view. S 
UNHE’'LPED. adj. Unaffifted; having no auxiliary ; ation 
Unbelp’d I am, who pity’d the diftrefs’d, 


And none oppreffing, am by all opprefs’d. Dryden. 
UNBE’LPFUL. adj. iving no ance. 
I bewail good Glo’iter’s cafe 
With fad, u-elpful tears. Shake/p. 


UNuHeE’wWwRh. part. adj: Not hewn. : 
Ir occafions of merriment; this rough-caft, unmbewn poetry, - 


was inftead of ftage plays. Dryden 

UNHYDEBOUND. adj. of maw; capacious. ó 
Thougb plenteous, all too little feems 

To ftuff this maw, this vaft, uutidebound corps. Ailton, 


To UNHI'NGE. vV. a. 
1. To throw from the hinges. 
2. To difplace by violence. 
For want of cement, ribs of rock. disjoin’d 
Without an earthquake, from their bafe, would 
And hills u2/ing’d, from their deep roots depart. Blackmore. 
3. To diforder ;. to confufe. 
Rather than not accomplifh my revenge, sy 
Juft or unjuft, I would the world unhinge. Waller. ` 
if God’s providence did not order it, cheats would nor 
. only juftle private men out of their rights, bur unbinge ftates, 
and run all intó confufion. 
Unwno'rrness. n. f. Impiety; profanenefs; wickednefs. 
Too foul.and manifeft was the wnboline/s of obtruding upon 
men remiffion of fins for money. leigh. 
UNHOLY. adj. 
x. Profane; not hallowed. 
| Doth it follow that all things now in the church are unholy, 
which the Lord hath not himfelf precifely inftituted ? Hooker. 
2. Impious; wicked. 
Wee think not ourfelves. the holier, becaufe we ufe it; fo 
neither fhould they with whom no fuch thing is jin ufe, thmk 
ms therefore unholy, becaufe we fubmit ourfelvee unto that, 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wifdom of authority 


p - 


and law have thought comely. Hooker. 
From the paradife of God, s : 
Without remorfe, drive out the finful pair, 
From hallow’d ground th’ unholy- Milton; 
* Far otber dreams my erring foul employ 5 
Far other raptwres of unbo/lyp joy. Popes. 
UNHO’NOURED. adj. 
xr. Not regarded with veneration; not celebrated. 
Unbonour’d though I am, at leaft, faid the, : 
Wot unreveng’d that impious a& fhall b+. Dryden: 
Pales unbonour’d, Ceres unemploy’d, 
Were all forgot. = Dryden. 
2. Not treated with refpe&. . 
= Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhou’d wait, 
_Unmark’d, unbonour’d, at a monarch?s gate. Pope. 


Yo UnHoo’P. v. a. To diveft of hoops. 


Un the fair fex, and cure this fafhionable tympany got 

among them. Addifon. 

UnNHOPED. adj. Not expe&ed;. greater than hope had 
UNHO'PED for. promifed. 


With unbop’d fuccefs 


Th’ embafiadors return with, mis’d peace. Dryden. 
Heav’n has infpir’d with fudden thought, 
Whence your uabop’d-for fafety may be wrought. Dryden. 


UNHO'PEFUL. adj. ` Such as leaves no room to hope. 7 

Benediét is not the unbopefullcef? hufbarid that 1 know: thus 

far l can praife him $ he is of apparan valour. Shažejp: 

‘I thought the roufing4tyle I wrote in, might prove no un- 

hopeful way to procure fomewhat confiderable from thofe 

great maflers of chymical arcana. Boyles 

To UNHO’RSE. v. a. To beat from an horfe; to throw from 
the faddle. 

He would unborfe the luftieft challenger. . Sheke/p- 

The emperor refcued. a noble gentleman, whom, unborfed 

and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have flain. Anolles. 


On a fourth he flies, and him unborfes too. Daniel. 
. are forc’d 
To quit their boats, and fare like men wnbors’d. Waller. 
‘The knights waubors’d may rife from off the plain, 
And fight.on foot, their honour to ain. Dryden. 


UNnHO’SPITABLE. adj. I Se. < sg Lat. ], Affording no kindnefs 
or entertainment to fitrangers; cruel; barbarous. 
‘The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood th’ anbz/pitable coat. 
UNHO'STILE. adj. Not belonging to an-enemy. 
` The high-prancing fteeds 
Spurn their difmounted riders ; the expire 
Indignant, by unbofiile wounds d y'd 


Dryden. 


Philips: 
Er 


“Yo Wnuwo’use. o. a. To drive from the habitation. 
Seek true religion: O.where? Mirreys! 

‘Thinking her unbous*’d here, and fled from us, 

Seek her at Rome. 

. eath unawares with his cold, kind embrace, 

Unhbous’'d thy virgin foul from her fair biding place. Milton. 
Une u’sED. adj. . > 
xy. Homelefs ; wanting a houfe. 

Call the creatures, 

W hofe naked natures live in all the fpight 

Of wréakful heav’n; whofe bare, unhoufed trunks, 

'Tothe conflicting elements expos’d, 

Anfwer meer nature. 

2. Having no fettled habitation. 
_ But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

I would not my urhoufed, free condition 

‘Fut into circumfpeéiion and confine. 

i : ear this, . 

You unbhousd, lawlefs, rambling libertines. 
UnuHov’sELLED. adj. Having not the facrament. 
à Thus was I fleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch’d ; 

Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin, 

Unboufziľ d, unanointed, unanel’d. 
UnHvU™MBLED. adj. 

or confufion. z : 
Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 
Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumbled, unrepented, unreformed, 
; Headlong would follow. 
UnuHvu‘’RT. adj. Free from harm. - 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in the field ; 
and of the remaihing feven hundred, two men only came off 
unhurt. 4 Bacon. 

I tread more lightly on the ground ; l 
My nimble feet from unhurt flow’rs rebound 5 
I walk in air. 

Supported by thy care, 
‘Through burning climes I pafs’d unhurt, 
And breath’d in tainted air. 
The ftars fhall fade away ; 

But thou fhalt flourifh in immortal youth, 

Unhurt, amidft the war of elements,’ 

‘The wrecks of matter, and the crufh of worlds. A4ddt/on. 
Unwo’rRtFuUL. ad. Innoxious; harmlefs; doing no harm. 

You hope the duke will return no more, or 


Donne. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Southern. 


Shake/pecare~ 
Wot humbled; not touched with fhame 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


MAddifon. 


You imagine me too unburtful an oppofite. - Shakefpeare. 
Flames unburtfal, hovering,- dance in air. Blackmore. 
UNHAURTFULLY. adv. Without harm ; innoxioufly. 


Wee laugh at others as innocently and as unburtfully, as 
at ourfelves. i Pope to Swif?. 
U'NICORN. n. f [unicornus, unus and cornu, Lat.) 
x. A beat, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 
Weert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound 


thee. Shakefp- 
Unicorns may be betray’d with trees, oe 
Bears with glaffes, men with flatterers. Shake/p. 


' ature in Cornigerous animals hath placed the horns in- 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian afs, and unicorn 
beetles. Brown. 

It is not of confequence, that becaufe Diofcorides, hath 
made no mention of unico: nsi horn, there is therefore no. fuch 
thing in nature. Brown. 

Some unicorns we will allow even among infeéis, as thofe 


“maficornous béetles defcribed by Muffetus. B: own. 
Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 
Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. 


Zz. A bird. 
=. OF the unicorn bird, the principal marks are thefe; headed 
-and focted like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goofe, horned 
on his forehead, with fome likenefsS, as the unicorn is piétured ; 
fpur’d on his wings, ‘bigger than a fwan. Grew. 
U'n1FOoRM. adj. !unus and forma, Lat. ] 
t+ Keeping its tenour; fimilar to itfelf. i 
Though when confufedly mingled, as in this ftratum, it 
may put on a face never fo unifirm and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. : Woodward. 
2. Conforming to one rule ; acting in the fame manner; agree- 
“ing with each other. . ; 
he only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, and 
what way they ought to take for that purpofe. Hooker. 
Creatures of what condition foever, though each in dif- 
ferent manner, yet all with wxiform confent, admire hey, as 
the mother of their peace and joy. looker. 
Numbers, being neither unfor in their defigns, nor direct 
in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they or. ` ' ou ift. 
UNIFORMITY. 7. { [uniformité, Fr.] 
1. Refemblance to itfelf ; even tenour. 
`. There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accomplifhment of ne one action. Dryden. 


UNI 


Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that fteadinefs and 
uniformity which ran through all her aétions. ` A dif te 
2. Conformity to one pattern; refemblance of one to another. 
The unity of that vifible body and church of Chrift, con- 
fifteth in that uwn‘formity, which all the feveral perfons there- 
unto belonging have; by reafon of that one Lord, whofe 
fervants they all profefs themlelves ; that one faith which they 
all acknowledge ; that one baptifm wherewith they .:- “id 
' initiated. looker. - 
U’NIFORMLY. adv. [from uniforrt.] 
x. Without variation ;.-in-an even tenour. - 
That faith received from the apoitles, the church, though 
difperfed throughout the world, doth notwithftanding keep 
as fafe, as if it dwelt within the walls of fome one houfe, 
and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and 
foul. z looker. 
The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them folid 
and uniform ; and the vibrating motion of the æthereal me- 
dium may be propagated along them from one end to the 
other uziformly% and without interruption, Newton. 
2. Without diverfity of one from another. 
UNIMA‘GINABLE. adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy 5 
not to be conceived. 
‘Things to their thought 
So unimaginable, as hate in heav’n. ' Milton. 
The fkilful organift plies his grave-fancied defcant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole fymphony, with artful and uximagi- able 
touches, adorns and graces the well-ftudied chords of fime 


choice compofer. i MM itor. 
An infinite fucceffion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Lrllotjon= 


UNIMA‘/GINABLY. adv. “Toa degree not to be imagined. 

' Little commiffures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginably fubtle corputcles, 
that make up the beams of light: Boyle. 

UNrMiITABLE. adj. [inimtitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] Not to 
be imitated. 
Both thefe are unimitable. 


Burnet: 
UNIMMORTAL. adj. Notimmortal; mortal, 
‘They betook them feveral ways, 
Both to deftroy, or umimmortal mak 
. All kinds. Ailton. 


UNIMPA‘IRABLE. adv. Not liable to wafte or diminution. 
If the fuperior be unimpairable, it is a ftrong prefumption, 
that the inferiors are likewife unimpaired. akewill, 
UNIMPA‘IRED. adj. Not diminifhed ; not worn out. 
Yet uwnimpair’d with labours, or with time, 
Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 
If our filver and gold diminifhes, our publick credit con- 


tinues unimpaired. Addifon: 
UNIMPLORED. adj. Not folicited. 
If anfwerable ftile I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her nightly vifion unizplor’d. Ailton: . 


UNIMPO’RTANT. adj. Affuming no airs of dignity. 
A free, unimportant, natural, eafy manner; diverting others 
: juft as ‘we diverted ourfelves. Pope. 
UNIMPORTU NED. adj. Wot folicited ; not teazed to compli- 
ance. 
Who ever ran 
To danger unimportun’d, he was then 
INo better than a fanguine, virtuous man. 
UNIMPRO/VEABLE. adj. Incapable of melioration. 
UNIMPRO’VEABLENESS. n. /. (from unimproveab/e.] Quality of 
not being improveable. ; 
This muft be imputed to their ignorance and uximproveable- 


- nefs in knowledge, being generally without literature. Adam. 
UNIMPRO’VED. adj. 


Donne. 


. x. Not made more knowing. 


Not a mafk went wuiniprovu’d away. 
2. Not taught; not meliorated by inftruction. 
Young Fortinbrafs, 
Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Shake/p- 
Shallow, unimprovcd intelic&ts, -are confident pretenders to 
certainty. Glanville. 
UNINCREA/’/SABLE. adj. Admitting no increafe. 
That love, which ‘ought to be appropriated to God, re- 
fults chiefly from an altogether, or almoft unincreafable eleva- 
tion and vaftnefs of affection. Boyle. 
UNINDI‘FFERENT. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 
His opinion touching the catholick church was as unindiffe- 
rent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that fa- 
vour this pretended reformation is. Flookers 
UNINDU'STRIOUS. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 
Pride we cannot think fo fluggifh or unindufirious an agent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpofe. De.ay of Piety. 
UNINFLA‘’MMABLE. adj. Not capable of being fet on fire. 
The uninflammable {pirit of fuch concretes may be pretend- 
ed to be but a mixture of phlegm and falt, Boyle. 
UNINFLA'MED. adj. Not fet on fire. 
When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a 
much greater heat than others have uninfiamed, Bacon. 


Un- 


Pope. 


UN I 
UninFo’rMeED. adj. 


x. Untaught; uninftructed. 
_ Nor uninform'd 

OF nuptial fanctity, and marriage rites: Milton. 

No uninformed minds can reprefent virtue fo noble to us, 
that we neceffarily add fplendour to her. Pope. 

2. UWnanimated ; not enlivened. 
UnNinGeE NuUoUs. adj. Illiberal ; difingenuous. 

Did men know how to diftinguifh between reports and 
certainties, this ftratagem would be as unfkilful, as it is xn- 
imgenuous. Decay of Piety. 

UNINHA‘’BITABLE. adj. Unfit to be inhabited. i 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature thåt para- 
dife had, the fame muft be found within that fuppofed zn- 
inhabi‘ablz burnt zone, or within the tropicks. Raleigh. 

Had not the deep been form’d, that might contain 

All the collected treafures of the main ; 

‘The earth had ftill o’erwhelm’d with water flood, 

To man an uninhabitable flood. Blackmore. 

UNINHA‘BITABLENESS. 2. /. Incapacity of being inhabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, fuch as that of the uninbabitable- 

nefs of the torrid zone, of the folidity of the celeftial part of 


the world, are generally grown out of requeft. Boyle. 
UNINHA‘BITED. adj. aving no dwellers. 
The whole ifland is now wnainhabited. Sandys. 
Uninhabited, untill’d, unfown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 


I caft anchor on the leefide of the ifland, which feemed 
to be uninhabited. Swift. 
UNINJURED. adj. Unhurt; fuffering no harm. 
You may as well fpread out the unfunn’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs, 
Uninjur’d in this wild, furrounding wafte. 
‘Then in full age, and hoary holinefs, 
Retire, great teacher! to thy promis’d blifs - 
Untouch’d thy tomb, uwninjur’d be thy duft, 
As thy own fame among the future juft. 
UNINSCRIBED. adj. Having no infcription. 
Make facred Charles’s tomb for ever known ; 
Obfcure the place, and xuninferib’d the ftone. 
Oh fact accurft ! Pope. 
UnNiInsPi’ReED. adj. Not having received any fupernatural in- 
ftru€tion or illumination. ' 
Thus all the truths that men, 
with, came into their minds. 
My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly wnin/pird fhe fings. Dryden. 
UNINSTRU'CTED. adj. Not taught; not helped by inftitution. 
‘That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And wrinfiruéted how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, 
and others wxinfiruéied in the arts and management of more 
fkilful men. Locke. 
It is ‘an unfpeakable bleffing to be born in thofe parts 
where wifdom flourifhes ; though there are even in thefe 
parts, feveral poor, uninfiruéted perfons. Addifon. 
Though we find few amongft us, who profefs themfelves 
Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, amongft the ignorant 
and uwinfiruéied chriftians, many of that opinion. Locke. 
UNINSTRU'CTIVE. adj. Not conferring any improvement. 
Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wif- 
dom would be in a great meafure ufelefs, and their experience 
uninfirucive. pia Addifon. 
UNINTE'LLIGENT. adj. Not knowing; not {fkilful ;- not hav- 
ing any con{cioufnefs. 
Ve will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes may be 
unintelligent of our infufficience. Shake/p. 
The vifible creation is far otherwife apprehended by the 
philofophical enquirer, than the unintelligent vulgar. Glanville. 
This conclufion, if men allow’d of, they would not de- 
ftroy ill-formed produ€tions. Ay, but thefe monfters. Let 
them be fo; what will your drivelling, unintelligent, untract- 


Milton. 


Prior. 


uninfpired, are enlightened 
Sa Locke. 


able changeling be ? Locke. 
Why then to works of nature is affign’d . 
An author #nintelligent and blind 5 
W hen ours proceed from choice ? Blackmore. 
The obvious products of unintelligent nature. Bentley. 


UNINTELLIGIBI'LITyY. 7. f- Quality of not being intelligible. 

Credit the uwuintellizibility of this union and motion. lanv, 

If we have truly proved the uwaintelligibility of it in all other 
ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

UNINTE’LLIGIBLE. adj. [ininteligible, Fr.] Not fuch as can be 
underftood. 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as un- 
intelligible in his time, as the Englifh and French of the fame 
period are now. ` Swift. 

Did Thetis 
‘Thefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare 3 
For that dull foul to ftare with ftupid eyes, 


On thelearn’d unintelligible prize ! Dryden. 


UNINTERRU’PTEDLY. adv. Without interruption. 
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- Phis notion muft be defpifed as harmlefs, unintelligible en= 


thufiafm. Rogers. 
UNINTE’LLIGIBLY. adu. In a manner not to be under- 
ftood. 


Sound is not unintelligibly €xplained by a vibrating motion 
communicated to the medium. Locke: 
To talk of fpecifick differences in nature, without refe- 
rence to general ideas, isto talk unintelligibly. Locke. 
UNTER Seen L. adj. Not defigned ; happening without 
efipn. 

Befides the unintentional deficiencies of my ftyle, I have 
purpofely tranfgreffed the laws of oratory, in making my pe- 
riods over-long. Boyle. 
Ni“NTERESSED. jo ORR 

RETTER AR ? adj. Not having intereft. 

The greateft part of an audience is always unintereffed, 

though feldom knowing. Dryden: 
UNINTERMI'TTED. adj. Continued ; not interrupted. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems to be partly con- 
tinued and xvninterrupted, as that motion of the firik moveable 
partly interpolated and interrupted. Fiale. 

UNINTERMY’XED. adj. Not mingled. 
Unintermix’d with fi&tious fantafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. 
UNINTERRU’PTED. adj. ot broken; not interrupted. 
Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft 

With unmixt joy, uninterrupted rett. Refcommon> 

Governments fo divided among themfelves in matters of 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correfpondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. ddif- 

The hills rife infenfibly, and leave the eye a vaft, uninter— 
rupted pro{pect. Addifin,. 

‘The uninterrupted ftitch in fuperficial wounds, is Seca Sef 

Sharp. 


Daniel. è- 


The will thus determined, never lets the underítanding 
lay by the object; but all the thoughts of the mind, and 
powers of the body are uninterruptedly employ’d. Locke. 

UNINTRE’NCHED. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have at-- 
tempted any thing againít an army that lay unfortified and uz- 
intrenched. Pope. 

UNINVE'STIGABLE. adj. Not tobe fearched out. 

The number of the works of this vifible world being un- 
invefligable by us, afford us a demonftrative proof of the un- 
limited extent of the creator’s {fkill. | Rayu 

UNINVITED. adj. Not afked. 
His honade friends, at thirfty hour of dufk, 

Come uninvited. 

UNJOIUNTED. adj. 
x. Disjointed ; feparated. 
I hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 

Diffolves unjointed ereit reach my ear. 

2. Having no articulation. 
‘They are all three immoveable or unjcinted, of the thick- 
nefs of a little pin. Grew. 
U’nion. 2. f. [unto, Lat.] 
x. The act of joining two or more, fo as to make them 
one. 
Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 
And gladly of our wnfon hear thee fpeak, 


Pbhili PSs 


Ailton. 


One heart, one foul in both ! Ailton. 
One kingdom, joy, and: union without end. Milton. 


2. Concord; conjuné&tion of minds or interefts. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations from God, 
moft commonly are the frit motive of our love; but when 
we once have tafted his goodnefs, we love the {pring for its 
own excellency, paffling from confidering ourfelves, to an 
union with God. Taylor. 

3- A pearl. Not in ufe. 
‘The king fhall drink to Hamlet’s better breath 5 

And in the cup an wanton fhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four fucceffive kings 

In Denmark’s crown have worn. _Shakefp. 

4- [In law.] Un:onis a combining or confolidation of two churches 
in one, which is doné by the confent of the bifhop, the patron, 
and incumbent. And this is properly called an union: but 
there aré two other forts, as when one church is made fub- 
jet to the other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. ‘Touching union 
in the firft fignification, there was a ftatute, an. 37 Hen. 
VIII. chap. 21. that it fhould be lawful in two churches, 
whereof the value of the one is not above fix pounds in the 
king’s books, of the firft fruits, and not above one mile 
diftant from the other. Union in this fignification is perfo- 
mal, and that is for the life of the incumbent; or real, that 
is, perpetual, whofoever is incumbent. Cowell. 

Met A eeve: adj. [unus and pario, Lat.] Bringing one at a 

irth. ; 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the du- 
ration of their days, whereof there want not examples in 
animals uniparous. Broun. 


U’nIsone 
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U'wrson.: adj. [unus and fonus,. Latin.] Sounding alone. 
` i Sounds intermix’d with voice 
Choral, or unifon. Milton. 
U’xrson. n. f- . : 
r. A firing that has the fame found with another. 
` When moved matter meets with any thing |.ke that, from 
which it received its’ primary imprefs, it will in like manner 
move it, as in mufical ftrings tuned uwnifons. Glanville.: 
2. A fingle unvaried note. 
Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor could be found, 
While a long folemn unijos went round. Pote. 
UNIT. n. f: (unus, unitus, tin.] One; the leaft number ; 
or the root of numbers. 
If any atom fhould be moved mechanically, without attrac- 
tion, *tis above a hundred million millions odds to an unit, that 
jc would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide through an 


empty interval without contaét. Bentley. 

Units are the integral parts of any large number. Wats. 
Jo UNi'Te. v. a. [unitus, Latin. ] 
x. To join two or more into one. , 

The force which wont in two to be difperfed, 
In one alone right hand he now uriites. Spen,er. 
VV hatever truths 

Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 

Your works niie, and ftill difcover more. Dryden. 

A _propofition for uniting both kingdoms was begun. Swift. 


2. To make to agree. 
`The king propofed nothing more than to unite his kingdom 
in one form of worthip.” Clarendon. 
3- Yo make to adhere. 
Tine peritonzum, which is a dry body, may be xnited with 


the mufculous ficfh. Wifernan. 
4. “Eo Foin. ** > s oa a 
In the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefpeare. 
Let the greund of the picture be well waited with colours 
of a friendly nature. = n3 Dryden, 


5- To’join in interet. - . P 
Unto their afflembly, mine-honour be not thou żnited. Genefis. 
To UNITE. v. n. 4 Bites . 
as To join’in an a@t; toconcur; to aĝ in concert. 
If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ftand under them. ^ ~ Shake/peare. 
2.-To codlefce; to be-cemented > to.be confolidated. 
3. To grow into one. 
Unrtreptry. adv. With union ; fo as to join. 
The eyes, which are of: a -watry nature, O 
painted, and unitedly on their. lower parts; but 
above by the light and fhadows. 
Uni rer. 2. f. The perfon or thing that unites. 
Suppofe an whiter of a middle-conftitution, that fhould par- 
take of fome of the qualities of -both. Glanville. 
Unirion, n.f- [union, French; from unite.) The act or power 
of uniting; conjunction; coalition. A word proper, but lit- 
tle ufed. - ; 
As long as any different fubftance keeps off the «nition, 
hope not to cure a wound: :' À Wifeman. 


U'nirive. adj. [from unite.) . Having , the power of unit- 


ht to be much 
oldly touched 
Dryden, 


ing. 
or bat can be nothing elfe but the wative way of reli- 
ion, which confifts of the contemplation and love of 
Soa. 2 Norris. 
U’niry. a. f [unitas, Latin] 
x. The ftate of being-one. sm 
Thofe hereticks introduced a plurality of gods; and fo made 
the profefion of the .xxity part of the fymbolum, that fhould 
difcriminate the orthodox from them. = mmond. 
The produétion of one. being the deftru€&tion of another, 
although they generate, they increafe not; and muft not be 


faid to multiply,-who-do not: tranfcend an unity. Brown. 
Man is to- 
Like of his like; his image multiply’d : 
In unity defe&tive ; which requires 
Collateral love, and deareft amity- Milton. 
W hatever we can confider as one thing, fuggefts to the un- 
derftanding the idea of unity. Locke. 
2. Concord ;. conjunction. 
‘That which you hear, you'll fwear 
You fee; there is fuch uaity in the proofs. ° Shakefpeare. 


We, of all chriftians, ought to promote unity among our- 
felves and others. Sprat. 
3- Agreement ; uniformity. D a 
Lo the avoiding of diffenfion, it availeth much, that 

there be amongft them an unity, as well im ceremonies as in 

doétrine. “ e tFicoker. 
4- Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
ftory, and propriety of reprefentation is preferved. 
The unities of time, place, and action, are exaetly ob- 
ferved. Dryden. 


Ne CLVI. 
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Although in poetry it be abfolutely neceflary that the uzities 
of time, place, and adlion fhould be thoroughly underftood, 
there is {till fomething more effential, that elevates and afto- 
nifhes the fancy. à Addi, on. 

5- [In law.] 

Unity of poffeffion is a joint poffeffion of two rights by fe- 
veral titles. For example, I take a leafe cf land trom ore 
upon a certain rent; afterwards I buy the fee-fimp!e. This 
is an warty of poffefion, whereby the leafe is extinguifhe.l ; 
by reafon that I, who had before the occupation only for my 
rent, am become lord of the fame, and am to pay my rent to 


nonz. owel. 
Unju’pGeED. edj. Not judicially determined. 
Caufes unjudg’d difgrace the loaded file, 

And fleeping laws the king’s neglect revile. Prior. 


UNIVERSAL. adj. [univerfalis, Latin.] 
1. General; extending to all. 
All forrowed: if all the world could have feen’t, the woe 


had been univerfal. Shake/peare. 
Appetite, an tniverjal wolf, 
So doubly feconded with will and power, 
Muft make. perforce an univerfal prey, 
And laft eat up itfelf. Shakefpedre. 


‘This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular -infcription, yet in the drift of it is untuverfal, as 
defigning to convince all mankind of the neceffity of feeking 
for happinefs in the gofpel. South. 

2. Fotal; whole. 
From harmony, from heav’nly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began. 

3- Not particular ; comprifing all particulars. 
From things particular 

She doth abftra& the univer/al kinds. Davies. 

An univerfal was the objeét of imagination, and there was 
no fuch thing in reality. Arbuthnc:t and Pepe. 

Unive’rsar. 2. f- The whole; the general fytiem of the uni- 
verfe. Notin ufe. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into paradife after Adam’s expulfion, if the wniverfal had been 


Dryden. 


paradife. 2 Raleigh, 
Plato calleth God the caufe and original, the nature and 
reafon of ‘the unrwer/al. Raleig5. 


UNIVERSALITY. n.f. [univerfalitas, fchool Latin.] Not par- 
ticularity ; generality ; extenfion to the whole. 

‘This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation; an 
univerfality of fin under a certain kihd; that is, of all fins of 
dire&t and perfonal commiffion. South. 

’ The univerfality of the deluge I infift upon ; and that marine 
bodies are found inall parts of the world. kYocdward. 

A. fpecial conclufion cannot be inferred from a moral univer- 
Jality, nor always from a phyfical one; though it may be al- 
ways inferred from an univer/ality that is metaphyfical. ZV atts. 

UNIVERSALLY. adv. [from univerfal.] Throughout the wholc; 
without exception. 

‘Thofe offences which are breaches of fupernatural laws, 
violate in general that principle of reafon which willeth uni- 
pay to fly from evil. Fiooker. 

“There beft beheld, where univer/fally admir’d. A4i lton. 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as uwniverfally valuable. D> yd. 

This inftitution of charity-fchools univer/ally prevailed. Addif- 

U’siverse. n. f. [univers, French ; univerjurn, Latin.] The 
general {5 {item of things. 

_ (Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide veffel of the univer/e. Shake/peare. 

God here fums up all into man, the whole into a part, the 


univerfe into an individual. Scuth. 
Father of heav’n! í 
Whofe word call’d out this univerfe to birth. Prior. 


Unive’rsiry. n. f- [univerfitas, Latin.] A f{chool, where all. 
the arts and faculties are taught and ftudied. 

While I play the good hufband at home my fon and fer- 
vants fpend all at the univer/iry. Shake/peare. 

The univerfities, efpecially Aberdeen, flourifhed under many 
excellent fcholars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

UNI'vVvocAL. adj. [univoċus, Latin. ] 
I. Having one meaning. 

Univocai words are fuch as fignify but one idea, or but one 

{fort of thing: equivocal words are fuch as fignify two or more 
_ different ideas, or different forts of objeéts. IF atts. 
2. Certain; rezular; purfuing always: one tenour. 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations correfpondent 
unto feminal produétions; and conceives inequivocal: effects, 
and univocal conformity unto the efficient. Brown. 

Uni’vocaAanry. adv. [from univecal.] 
x. In one term; in one fenfe. 

How is fin uwaivocally diftinguifhed into venial and mortal, if 
the venial be not fin? i Flalt.- 

It were too great prefumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created naturc, that can bear any perfect refem- 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfection of the Divine Na- 

29 R ture : 
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ture: very being itfelf does not predicate univocally touching 
God, and any created being, and intellect, and will, as we 
attribute them to him. Hale. 

2. In one tenour. , 
All creatures are generated univocally by parents of their own 


kind; there is no fuch thing as fpontaneous generation. Kay. 
Unjo” yous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 
Morn late ring o’er the drooping world, 
Lifts her pale eye uwmjoyous. Thzmfon. 


Iniquitous ; 


Unyu’st. adj. [injuffe, French; injuffus, Latin.] 
A NS ” Te is ufed both of per- 


contrary to equity; contrary to juftice. 
‘fons and things. : 
I fhould forge 

@Quarrels unjuff againft the good and loyal, 


Dettroying them for wea:th. Shakefpcare. 
‘I he Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 

Endeayour’d my advancement to the throne. Shakefpcare. 


He that is unjuj/t in the leaft, is unju/? alfo in much. Luke xvi. 
- Succeeding kings juft recovery of their right, from unju/? 
ufurpations and extortions, fhall never be" prejudiced by any 
act of mine. . King Charles. 
Th’ urjuf? the juft hath flain. Adilion. 
He who was fo ujuf?f as to do his brother an injury, will 
fcarce be fo juft to condemn himifelf for it. Locke. 
UnJju’sTiFIABLeE. adj. Not to be defended; not to be jufti- 
fied. 
If thefe reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be fo unjufiifiable, what fhall we fay to thofe that are drawn, 
that are founded in malice ? l Government of the Tongue. 
In a juit and honourable war we engaged; not out of am- 
bition, or any other unjuffifiable motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Attcrbury. 
If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly : 
but for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in part, 
is an unjuflifiable piece of rafhnefs. Addifon. 
UNJvU’STIFIABLENESs. 7. /. The quality of not being juftifiable. 
He wifhed them to confider of the illegality of all thofe cóm- 
miffions, and of the unjuffifiablene{s of all the proceedings 
which had becn by virtue of them. , Clarendon. 
UNJU’STIFIABLY. adu. Ina manner not to be defended. 
Unyju’stiy. atj. In a manner contrary to right. 
if aught againft my life 
Thy country fought of thee, it fought umju/7ly. Milton. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfue, 
Accus’d unjuftly, then unjuftl flew. Denham. 
Your choler does unju/ffly rife, 
‘To fee your friends purfue your enemies. Dryden. 
Moderation the one fide very juftly difowns, and the other 


as unjuf?ly pretends to. Swi/t. 
UNKE'MPT. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 
‘Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt ; 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vainc, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. Spenfer. 


To UNKE’NNEL. v. a. 
3. To drive from his hole. 
Search, feek,-find out. I warrant we'll unkennel the fox. 
Let me ftop this way firft. So, now uncape. Shake/peare. 
I warrant you, colonel, we'll unkennel him. Dryden. 
2. To roufe from its fecrecy, or retreat. 
If his occult guilt 
Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech, 


It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shake/peare. 


UNKE’NT. adj. [un and sen, to know.] Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelf prefent, 
As child whofe parent is unkenr, 
To him, that is the prefident 
Of noblenefs and chivalric. Spenfer. 


UNKE‘PT. adj. 
x. Not kept; not retained. 
2. Unobferved; unobeyed. 


Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like fort 


generally wnkept, and abolifhed, every where. Hooker. 
UNKIND. adj. Not favourable; not benevolent. 
In nature there’s no blemifh but the mind ; 

INone can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind. Shake/p. 


‘To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shake/p. 
To Nimrod our author feems a little unkind ; and fays, that 
he, againft right, enlarged his empire. Locke. 
A real joy I never knew, 
‘Till 1 believ’d thy paffion true ; 
A real grief I ne’er can find, 
‘Till thou prov’ft perjur’d or unkind. 
UNKIYNDLY. adj. [un and kind.] 
x. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
They, with their filthinefs, 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
That their own mother loath’d thcir beaftlinefs, 
And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 
-All were they born of her own native flime. 


Prior. 


Spenfer. 


| UNKNO'WABLE. adj. 
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All works of nature, 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d. 

2. Malignant; unfavourable. - 
"The goddefs, that in rural fhrine 

Dwellit here with Pan,- or Sylvan, by bleft fong 

lorbidding every bleak uukind!y fog, 

‘To touch the profpcrous growth of this tall wood. AZliom 

UNKI NDLY. adv W ithout kindnefs ; without affection. 
The herd, unkindly wife, 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 
If we unukindly part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart? Dryden: 
UNKYNDNESs. 2. f. [from unkind.] Malignity; ill-will; want 
of affe&tion. 
‘Take no unkis:dnefs.of his hafty words. Shake/peare, 

His unjuft unkindne/s, that in all reafon fhould have quench'd 
her love, hath, like an impediment in the current, made it 
more violent and unruly. Shakefpeare. 

After their return, the duke executed the fame authority in 
conferring all favours, and in revenging himfelf upon thofe 
who had manifefted any unkinanefs towards him. larendon. 

Eve—As one who loves, and fome unkindnefs meets, 

With fweet, auftere compofure, thus reply’d. Ailton. 

Chrift, who was the only perfon to have refe: ted this unkind- 
me{s, finds an extenuation of it. Scuth. 

She figh’d, fhe wept, fhe low’d; ’twas all fhe cou’d ; 

And with unkindne/s feem'’d to tax the God. Dryden. 

To UNKING. v.a. To deprive of royalty. 
God fave king Henry, unking’d Richard fays, 

And fend him many years of funfhine days. Shakefpeare. 

It takes the force of law: how then, my lord! 

If as they would wnting my father now, 

To make you way. 

Unk sseD. adj. Not kiffed. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is nvifome; therefore I will depart 
unkift. i Shakefpeare. 

UNKNIGHTLY. adj. Unbecoming a knight. 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overgot 

them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caftle, the 


pee Eee I perceived they meant to perform their unknightly 
errand. j 


Ailton, 


Denham, 


Southern. 


Sidney. 
To UNSKNI'T. wv. a. 
1. To unweave; to feparate. 
Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not wvknit himfelf 
The noble knot he made. Shakefpeare. 
2. To open. 
Unénit that threat’ning, unkind brow, 
And dart not fcornful glances from thofe eyes. Shake/p. 


U’nNKLE. n. f- [oncle, French.] 
mother. See UNCLE. 
The Englifh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shake/peare. 
Give me good fame, ye pow’rs! and make me juft: 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truft: 
In private then :— when wilt thou, mighty Jove! 
Moy wealthy wacle from this world remove ? 


The brother of a father or 


Dryden: 
To Unkno’w. v. a. Toceafe to know. 
It’s already known; | 
Oh! can you keep it from yourfelves, unknow it. Smith. 


Not to be known. 


Diftinguifh well between knowables and unknowables. Watts. 
UNKNO’WING. adj. 


x. Ignorant; not knowing. 
t me {peak to th’ yet unknowing world, 
How thefe things came about. Shake/peare: 
‘Though unknowing perfons may accufe others, yet can they 
never the more abfolve themfelves. Decay of Piety. 
Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed ; 
With empty hopes of happy iffue fed. Dryden. 
Unknowing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his; and values it, ’tis gone. 
His hounds, wrkncwing of his change, purfue 
The chace, and their miftaken mafter flew. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit. 
2. Not practifed ; not qualified. 
So sr dat huntimen, on fome fandy plain, 
From fhady coverts rouz’d, the lion chace : 
The kingly beaft roars out with loud difdain, 
And flowly moves, unknowing to give place. 
Thefe were a dy whofe fouls the furies fteel’d, 
And curs’d, with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
UNKNOWINGLY. adv. Ignorantly ; without knowledge. 
‘The beauty I behold has ftruck me dead: 
Unknowingly the ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryden. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firft {mitten with 
blindnefs, and #zrnowingly led out of their Way, into the ca- 
pital of their enemy’s country. Addifon. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


Drydens. 
Pope. 


UNKNOWN, 


DNENOWN. adj: 
i. Not. known. 
= *Tis not unkroivn to yous 
‘How much I have difabled my eftate. 
Many are the trees, of God, that grow 
In paradife, and various, yet unmtnown 
To us. 
Here may I always on this downy graf=; 
Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs. 
If any chance has hirher brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not w#zknown to fame, 
Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes. 
Though inceft is indeed a deadly crime, 
‘You are not guilty, fince unknown ’twas done, 
And known, had been abhorr’d. 
At fear of death, thar faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne 
Defpife the knowns, nor tremble at th’ unéncwn. 
2: Greater than is imagined. 
The planting of hemp and flax-would be an unéncwn advan- 


Shak-f{ieare. 


Ailton. 


Roftormmən. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


age to the kingdom. Bacon. 
3- Not having cohabitation. 
I am yet 
_Unknown to woman; never was forfworn. Shake/peare. 


4- Without communication. 
We ftopped at a little inn, where the man of the houfe, 
formerly a fervant in the knight’s family, ‘to-do honour to his 
- old mafter, had, umkncwn to fir Roger, put him up in a fign- 
poft. Addifon. 
URNLA‘BOURED. adj. 
I- Not produced by labour. 
Unlabour’d harvetts fhall the fields adorn, 
And clufter’d grapes fhall blufh on ev'ry thorn. 
2. Not cultivated by labour. 
Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 
As the bright natives of th’ «nlabour’d field, 
Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. 
3. Spontaneous; voluntary. 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth fupplies, 
And from the theme uwxlzbour’d beauties rife. Tickell. 
To UN LA'CE. v.a. 
x. To loofe any thing faftened with ftrings. 
He could not endure fo cruel cafe, 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


But thought- his arms to leave, and helmet to uz/lace. 
Spenfer. 
A little river roll’d, 
By which there fat a knight with helm unlac’d, 
Himfelf refrefhing with the liquid cold. Spenfer. 
The helmet from my brow wnlac’d. Pope. 


2. To loof: a lady’s drefs. 
Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 
With fwelling heart, in fpite, and due difdainfulnefs, 


She lay for dead, till I help’d with uz.acing her. Sidney. 
Unilace yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 

‘Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 

3- To make loofe; to put in danger of being loft. Not in 


ufe. 
You wnlace your reputation, 
And fpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 


brawler. Shake/peare. 
Zo UNLA‘’DE. wv. a. 


1. To remove from the veffel which carries. 
He’s a foolifh feaman, 
‘That, when his fhip is finking, will not 
Unilade his hopes into another bottom. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 
. The vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far, 
And touches on our hofpitabie fhore, 
Charm’d with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 
Shall here uwa/ade hirn, and depart no more. 
3. To put out. Ufed of a veffel. 
We landed at Tyre; for there the fhip was to uwnlade her 


burden. AEs xxi. 3. 
UNLA‘ID. adj- 


-r- Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatfoever we.do behold now in this prefent world, it was 
inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written in the 
book of eternal wifdom, and held in the hands. of omni- 
potent power, the firft foundations of the world being as yet 


Denham. 


Dry—en. 


unlaid. Flooker. 
“2. Not pacified ; not ftilled. 
No evil thing that walks by se 
Blue meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 
Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Milton. 


UNLAME/NTED. adj. ‘Not deplore. 

After fix years {pent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur that it was not greater, he died wnlamented by 
any. ; Clarendzn. 

Thus unlamented pafs the proud away, 


The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. Pope. 


Zo UNLA’tcH. v. a. To open by lifting up the latch. 
Ay worthy wife 
The door unfatch’d; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 
UNLAWFUL. adj. 
law. 


Dryden, 
Contrary to law; not permitted by the 


Before I be conviét by courfe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shake/p. 
It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one of an- 
other nation. Adis x. 28. 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when unlawful to take 
thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a perpetual never- 


failing truth. South. 
The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps, unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 


UNLAWFULLY. adv. 
x. In a manner contrary to law or right. 

Fie that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next year 
will be tempted to gain fomething unlawfully. Taylor. 

2. Dlegitimately ; nòt by marriage. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon fhould 

be unlawfully born. ý Shak-fpeare. 

ive me your opinion, what part I, being unlawfully born, 

may claim of the man’s affe€tion who begot me. Addifon. 

UNLA’wFuLneEss. ».f. Contrariety tolaw; ftate of being not 
permitted. 

If thofe alledged teftimonies of f{cripture did indeed concern 
the matter to tuch effect as was pretended, that which they 
fhould infer were uniaw/ful).e/s. Flooker. 

The original reafon of the vrzlawfulnefs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an aét of injuftice, and a violation of the 
right of him, to whom we were obliged to fignify our 
minds. South. 

To UNLE’ARN. v.a. or difufe what has been 
learned. 

Antifthenes, being afked of one, what learning was moft 
mecefflary for man’s life, anfwered, to unlearn that which is 
naught. Baccn. 

‘This were to imply, that all books in betng fhould be de~- 
ftroyed ; and that all the age fhould take new pains to unlearn 
thofe habits which have coft them fo much labour. fiolder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality which 
fober nature dictates, which yet our greateft fcholars have uz- 
learnt. ; = Decay of Piety. 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn’d 

‘Their genuine relifh, and of fundry wines 

Affum’d the flavour. Philips? 

What they thus learned from him in one way, they did not 
unlearn again in another. Atterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, but 
unlearn his former life. Rogers. 

UNLE’ARNED. aaj. 
xI. Ignorant; not informéd ; not inftructed. 
This fele&ted piece, which you tranflate, 

Foretells your ftudies may communicate, 

From darker dialect of a’ ftrange land, 

Wifdom that here th’ unlearn’d fhall underftand. D’avenant. 

And by fucceffion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes. Rofcommon 
Some, at the bar, with fubtilry defend 

The caufe of an unlearned noble friend. Dryden. 

‘Though unlearned men well enough underftood the wérds 
white and black, yet there were philofophers found, who had 
fubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke. 

2. Not gained by ftudy; not known. - 

Mere words, or fuch things chiefly as were better ura 

learned. Liilton. 
3- Not fuitable to a learned man: 

I will prove thofe verfes to be very unlearned, neither favour- 

ing of poetry, wit, or invention. Shakefpeare. 
UNLE’/ARNEDLY. edv. Ignorantly; grofsly. 

He, in his epiftle, plainly affirmeth they think un/earnedly, 

who are of another belief. Brown. 
UNLEA‘’VENED. adj. Not fermented; not mixed with fermenta 
ing matter. 

They baked unleavened cakes of the dough; for it was not 
leavened. f Exod. ii. 39. 

Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
Jump, as ye are unleavened. t Cor.v. 7- 

Unxe’IsuREDNEss. 7./. Bufinefs; want of time; want of 
‘Jeifure. Not in ufe. ; 

My effay touching the fcripture having been written partly 
in England, partly in another kingdoms it were ftrange if 
there did not appear much unevenneis, and if it did mot betray 
the unleifuredne/s of the wandering author. Boyle. 

UNLE’ss. conjuné?. Except; if not; fuppofing that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandments of the one, 

when we break the commandments of the other: for, unlefs 


To forget, 


we obferve both, we obey neither. tdooker. 
Unle/s I look on Sylvia in the day, 
‘There is no day for me to look- upon, S/ ake/peare. 


What 


UN I 


What hidden iftreneth; 


Uniefs the ftrength of heav’n, if you mean that. Milton. 
For fure I am, unlefs Lwin in arms, 

T'o ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms 3 

‘Nor can my ftrength avail, uz/ge/s by thee, 

Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Dryden. 


The commendation of adverfaries is the greateft triumph of 
a writer, becaufe it never comes unle/s extorced, yder. 
No poet ever fweetly fung, ; 
Unlefs-he were, like Phoebus, young ; 
Wor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 
Uniefs, Vike Venus, in her prime. 
UnressoneD. adj. Not taught. 
The full fum of me 
Ys an unlcffen’d girl, unfchool’d, unpradctis’d 5 
Happy in this, fhe is not yet fo old 
But fhe may learn. 
Usxe’rrkrep. adj. Unlearned; untaught. 
When the apoftles of our Lord were ordained to alter the 


Swift. 


Shakefpeare. 


laws of heathenifh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reft were ` 


‘wmnizhooled and wrlettered men. Hooker. 
“Such as the jocund flute, or gamefome pipe, 
Stirs up among the loofe untetrer’d hinds, 
Who thank the gods amifs. _ 8 MA lon. 
Th’ unletier’a chriftian, who believes in grofs, — 
Plods on to heav’n, and ne'er is at a Jofs, Dryden. 
UNLE'VELLED. adj. Wot cut even. 
All unlevell’d the gay garden lies. Tickell. 
Un LIB DINOUS. adj. „Not luftful. 
In thofe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign’d ; nor jealoufy : 
Was undeérftood, the injur’d lovers hell. Äi lon- 
UnNnLIrYcCEnNsesD. adj. Having no regular permiffion. 
Afk what boldnefs brought him hither ; 
Unlicenfed. dilton. 
Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train, 
No more, unlicens’d, thus to-brave the main. Pope. 


Unxi'cKep. adj. Shapelefs; not formed: from the opinion 
that the bear licks her young to fhape. 

_ Shape my legs of an unequal fize, 

"T'o difproportion me in ev part, 

Like to a chaos, or unlich’d -whelp. 
Thofe unlickt bear-whelps. 
The bloody bear, an independent beaft, 

Uniick’d to form, in groans her hate’ a 

UnirGHTren: adj. Wor kindled; not fet on fire. 
Where lay a log unlighted on the-earth : 
For th? unborn chief the fatal fifters came, 
And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. 
The facred wood,: which om the altar lay, 
Untouch’d,. unlighted glows. 
UNtrYGutTsome,. adj. . Dark; gloomy; 
Firtt the fun, 
A mighty fphere | he fram’d, unlight/ome firft, - 
Though of æthereal mould. 
UNLIKE. ad. 
r. Diffimilar; having no refernoblarice. 

Where cafes are fo unlike as thoirs and ours, I fee mot how 
that which they did, fhould induce, wnuch lels inforce, us to 
the fame practice. . FHooker . 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike: this harih and rude, that fmooth and fair. IDenbam. 
Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames ; 

Affe&ted nymphs, with new affected namer. Dryden. 

Our ideas, whilft we are awake, fucceed one another, not 
much nike the images în the infide of a Janthorn. ` Locke. 

Some fhe difgrac’d, and fome with honours crown’d 5 

Unlike fuccefies equal merits found. Pope. 

2. Improbable; unlikely ; not likely. 
_ Make not impoffible that which but-feems unlike. Serer: 

W hat befel the exmpire of Almaigne were not unlike to 
to Spain, if it fhould break. ' Bacon. 

JONLURELIMOOD. a, f [from unlikely.] Improbability. _ 

The work was carried on, amidft all the undikeliboods and 


Shakefpeare. 


OTIJIE 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
wanting light. 


Milton. 


difcouraging Ccircumftances imaginable; the builders holding. 


the fword in one hand, to defend the trowel working with the 
other. ma : South. 

' There are degrees herein, from the very neigbbourhood of 
demonftration, quite down to improbability and ualikeline/s, 
even to the co es of impoffibility. Locke. 
UNLIKELY. adj. — 
1. Improbable; not fuch as can be reafonably expected. 


ufpicion, Mopfa; for a very unlikely envy the hath ftum- 


bled upon. Sidney. 
2. Not promifing any particular event. 
y advice and actions both have met 
Succefs in things unlikely. Denbam. 


This collection we thought not only wnlikely to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the prefent age. Swift. 
Etffe@ts are miraculous'and ffrange, when they grow. by un- 
iikely means. ` Flocker. 


UNLIKELY. adv. Improbably. 

The pleafures we are to enjoy in that converfation, not vn- 
likely may proceed from the difcoveries each fhall communicate 
to another of God and nature. Pope. 

UNLI'KENESS, 2.f. Diffimilitude ; want of refemblance. 

Imitation pleafes, becaufe it affords matter for enquiring 

into tbe truth or falfhood of imitation, by comparing its like- 


nefs or unlitenefs with the original. Dryden. 
UNLIMITABLE. adj. Admitting no bounds. 
He tells us cis unlimited and uniimitable. Locke. 


UNLYMITED. adja 


x. Having no bounds; having no limits. 

So unlimited is our immpotence to recompence or repay God’s 
dile&tion, that it fetters our very witfhes. Boyle. 

Ic is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding to view unz- 
limited excellencies, which have no bounds, though it cannot 
comprehend them. i Tillotfon. 

2. Undefined ; - not bounded by proper exceptions. 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth more pre- 

. vail- than. unlimited generalities, becaufe of their plainnefs at 

firt fight; nothing lefs, with men of exact judgment, be- 

caufe fuch rules are not fafe to be trufted over far. Ftooker-. 
3. Unconfined ; not reftrained. . 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, and 
an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. . Taylor. 

Aferibe not unto God fuch an unlimited exercife of mercy, 

. as may deftroy his juftice. r Rogers. 

Eiufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their wives 

owning the doétrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity.. 4réuthnor. 
UnxrymMiTepity. adu. Boundlefsly ; without bounds. 
Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a good meaning, 
to think that it is able to bear the @refs of whatfoever com- 
imifGons they fhall lay upon it- Decay cf Picty. 
UNLYNEAL. adj. Wort coming in the order of fucceffion. 
They put a barren fcepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
. No fon of mine fucceeding. 
Yo Untrnk. v.a. To untwilt; to open. 
About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d irfelf ; 

W ho with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 

The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly 

Shakefpeare: 


Seeing Orlando, it toslink’ d itfelf.. 
Untreuirres. adj. Unmelked s undiffolved. 

Thefe- huge unwieldy lumps remained. in the melted mat- 

ter, rigid and unliguified, Aoating, in it like cakes of ice ina 


Shake/peare. 


river. Addifen. 
To UNLOAD. V. a- 
x. To difburdén; to exonerate. 
Like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Stakefpeare. 
Vain man forbear, of cares ualead thy mind ; 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 
Some to maload the fertile branches run. Pepe. 
2, “Ko.put off any thmg burdenfome. 
To you duke Humphry muft unload his grief. Shake/p- 


Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen. 
Shakefpeare. 
To UNLO’CE V. a. 
i. To open what is fhut with a lock.. 
I have feen her wnleck her clofer, take forth paper. Shakef. 
She fprings a light, 
Unlocks the door, and ent’ring out of breath,- 
The dying faw, and infiruments of death. 


2. To opan in Aen 
purfe, my perfon, mny extremelt means 
Lie a unlock’d d pdea en : Shake/peare. 


So. 
I had not t to have wafck’d my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jogeler 
Would think to chara my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, *d in reafon’s garb. Milon. 
I yielded, and snisckd ber all my heart, 
Who, witha in of manhood we!l refolv’d,. 
Might cafily-bave hook off all her fnares. Milton. 
Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and unlocks their binding, qualities. Mortimer. 
A lixiviuen of quick. lime unlocks the falts that are entangled 
im the vifcid juices of fome fcorbutick perfons. Arbuthnot. 
' Thy forefts, Windfor! and thy green retreats, 
Invite my lays. Be prefent,. fylvan maids! 
Unlock your e a- and open all your fhades. 
UNLOCKED. adj. t faftened with a lock. 
arabes Aa A $ adj. Unexpećted; not forefeen. 
Yer perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king of Pon- 


Dryden. 


Pope- 


tus had not come unlocked for to their fuccour.. Sidney.. 
How much wnlock’d for is this expedition ! Shakefpeare. 
God, I pray him 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by fome un/ook’d accident cut off. Shakefpeare. 
W hatfoever 


7 


U NLG 


Whatfoever is new is unlooked ‘for; and ever it miends fome, 


and pares others. Bacon. 
From that high hope, to what relapfe 
Unlook’d for are we fall’n. Milton. 


airs Í have recommended to the king, but with zn- 
Denham. 


Your 
looked Cuccefs. 
Nor fame I flight; nor for her favours call; 
She comes uwnlook’d for, if fhe comes at all. Pope. 
Unxrtoo’sasre. adj. [A word rarely ufed.] Not to be loofed. 
W hatever may be faid of the unloofable mobility of atoms; 
yet divers parts of matter may compofe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-pofition, and reft- 
ing together of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids 
that might diffipate them, are excluded. Beyle. 
Yo UNitoo’se. v.a. To loofe. A word perhaps barbarous 
and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation ; 
fo that to znloofe, is properly to bind. 
York, unlofe your long imprifon’d thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
The weak wanton Cupid, 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am’rous fold ; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 
Be fhook to air. 
‘Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 
‘The gordian knot of it he will unlocfe; 
Familiar as his garter. Shake/peare. 
It refted in you; 
T”? unloofe this tied-up juftice, when you pleas’d. Shake/p. 
‘The latchet of his fhoes lam not worthy to ftoop down and 
unloofe. Mark i. 7- 
He that fhould {pend all his time in tying inextricable knots, 
only to baffle the induftry of thofe that fhouid attempt to zz- 
loje them, would be thought not much to have ferved his 
_ generation. Decay of Piety- 
Jo UNLOO’sSE. V. m “Fo fall in pieces; to lofe all union and 
connexion. 
Without tflis virtue, the publick union muft uzloofe; the 
ftrength decay, and the pleafure grow faint. Collier: 
UNLO’ VED. adj Not loved. 5 
As love does not always refie&t itíelf, Zelmane, though 
reafon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perfuade 
her heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as a feel, 
that feel unloved love. tdney. 
What though I be not fortunate, 
But miferable moft to love unlov’d / Shake/peare. 
He was generally xnloved, as a proud and fupercilious 
perfon. Clarendon. 
UNLO’vELINESs. 2. f/f. Unamiablenefs; inability to create love: 
‘The old man, growing only in age and affection, foilowed 
his fuit with all means of unhoneft fervants, large promifes, 
and each thing elfe that might help to countervail his own wz- 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


loyeline/s. Sidney. 
UNLO’vELY. adj. That cannot excite love. There feems by 
this word generally more intended than barely negation. Sce 
UNLOVELINESS: 
Unto’vinc. adj. Unkind; not fond. 
Thou, bleft with = goodiy fons; 
Didf yield confent to difinherit him ; 
Which argu’d thee a moft unlowing father Shakefpeare. 
UnLU'CKILY. adu. Unfortunately ; by ill luck. 
Things have fallen out fo pe A 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shake/p. 
An ant dropt uxluckily into the water. LI’ Eftrange. 


A fox unluckily crofiag, the road, drew off a canfiderable 
detachment, Addifon. 
Untu’cKy. adj. 
x. Unfortunate; producing unhappinefs. This word is gene- 
rally ufed of accidents Slightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without meeting with 
any of thofe walucky accidents which make fuch experiments 
mifcarry. Boyle. 

2. Unhappy; miferable; fubjeé& to frequent misfortunes. ; 
‘Then fhall I you recount a rueful cafe, - 
Said he; the which with this walucky eye 


I late beheld. Spen/fer. 
3- Slightly mifchicvous; mifchievoufly wagpith. 
His friendfhip is counterfeit, feldome to truft 5 
His doings unluckie, and ever unjutt. Tafer. 
Why, cries an unlucky wag, a lefs bag might have 
ferved. = L’ Efirange. 
A lad, th’ unluckief of his crew, 
Was ftill contriving fomething bad, but new. King. 
Ill-omened ; inaufpicious. 
When I appear, fee you avoid the place, 
And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 


Wnivu’strous. adj. Wanting fpleridour; wanting luftre. 
Should I join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falfhood, as with labour 5 
Then glad myfelf with peeping in an eye, 
Bafe and unluffrous as the fmoaky dight 
That’s fed with ftinking tallow. 
“IN? CLVII. 


? 


Shake/peares 


U NM 
To UuLu’reE. v. a. To feparate veffels clofed with chymical 
cement. 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce of ful- 
phur, of fo fulphureous a fmell, that upon the waluting the 
velfels, it infeéted the room with a fcarce fupportable 
ftink. Boyle: 

UNMA‘DE. adj. 
x. Not yet formed; not created. 
“T hou waft begot in Demogorgon’s hall, 

And faw’ft the fecrets of the world unmade. 

Then might’ft thou tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground as I do now, 

‘Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. 

2. Deprived of form or qualities. 

The firft earth was perfectly unmade again, taken all to 

pieces, and framed a-new. Woodward. 
3- Omitted to be made. , 

_ You may the world of more defects upbraid, 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expence 

A palace rear. Blackmore: 

UNMA‘IMED. adj. Not deprived of any effential part. 

An interpreter fhould give his author entire and unmaimed 5 
the diction and the veriification only are his proper pro- 
vince. . Pope. 

UNMA‘KABLE. adj. Not poffible to be made. 
If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alfo un- 
makable by any but a divine power. Grew. 
Jo Unma’KeE. v.a. To deprive of former qualities bcfore 
poffeffed ; to deprive of form or being. 
They've made themfelves, and their fitnefs now 


Spesfers 


Shake peare. 


Does unmmake you. ` Shakefpeare. 
God does not make or «nmake things, to try experi- 
ments. Burnet. 
Empire! thou poor and defpicable thing, 
When fuch as thefe make or wumakg a king- Dryden. 


Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. Gud; 
when he makes the prophet, does not nmake the man. Locke. 
Zo UNMA‘'N. wv. a. 
x. To deprive of the conftituent qualities of a human being, as 
reafon. 
i What, quite wumann’d in folly ? Shakcfpeare: 

Grofs errors unman, and ftrip them of the very principles of 

reafon, and fober difcuurfe. Scuth, 
2. o emafculate. : 
3. To break into irrefolution; to dejeé. 
š Her clamours pierce the ‘Trojan ears, 

Unman their courage, and augment their fears. 

Ulyffes veil’d his penfive head ; 
Again unmann’d, afhower of forrows fhed. 
UNMA‘NAGEABEE. adj. 
I. Not manageable; not eafily governed. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of thcir own, and 
thus are rendered unmanageable by any authority but that of 
abfolate dominion. Glanvilie. 

None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder methods 
of government, till they have been thoroughly tried upon 
him ; and if they will not prevail, we make no excufes for 
the obftinate. Locke. 

2. Not eafily wielded. 
UNMA’NAGED. adj. 
I- Not broken by horfemanthip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Tayler. 

2. Not tutored; not educated. 

Savage princes flaíh out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs 
of thought, and betray, in their ations, an unguided force, 
and «unmanaged virtue. Felton. 

UNMA‘NLIKE, adj 
UNMA‘NLY. J*. 
x. Unbeconiing a human being. 

It is ftrange to fee the unmañlike cruelty of mankind, who; 
mot content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought 
the others virtuous patience under them, think their mafter- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney: 

Where the aét is ummanily, or the expectation contradictious 
to the attributes of God; our hopes we ought never to en- 
tertain. Collier. 

2. Unfuitable to a man; effeminate. 

By the greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of mang 


Dryden. 
Pope 


though it were a very unmanlike voice, fo to cry. Sidney. 

New cuftoms, 2 

Though never fo ridiculous, 

Nay, Tox them be vamanly, yet are follow’d. Shate/peares 

his is in thee a nature a affected 5 

A poor unmanly melancholy, {prung 

From change of fortunc. Shake/peares 
My fervitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Ailton. 
Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft : 
Ut nanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. Addifon, 

29 8 Unmanly 


UN M 


Uninan'y dread invades the French aftony’ds 
And ftreight their ufelefSs arms they quit. 
UNMA‘NNERED. adi. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 
You have a flanderous, beaftly, unwath’d tongue, 
In your rude mouth, and favouring youriclf, 
Unmannerd lord. 
It your barking dog difturb her cafe, 
Th’ unmanner’d maletactor is arraign`d. 
UNMA‘’NNERLINESS. z7. f- Breach of civility; ill 
viour. 
A fort of ummanneriine/s is apt to grow up with young peo- 
ple, if not early reftrained ; and that ıs a forwardnefs to inter- 


Philips. 


Benj. Johnfon. 


Dryden. 
beha- 


rupt others fpeaking. __ Lecke. 
UnNMaA‘/NNERLY. adj. Ill bred; not civil; not complaifant. 
Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 
Ard not to kifs you. Shakeffeare. 
He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a flovenly, unhandfome coarfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shake/peare. 


He will prove the weeping philofopher when he grows old, 
being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shak-fi eare. 
Barc-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfelf, and fulfome 
to the reader. Dryden. 
A divine dares hardly fhew his perfon among fine gentle- 
men; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is in continual ap- 
prehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fhould break an un- 
mannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. Swift. 
UNMA‘/NNERLY. adv. Uncivilly. 
Forzive me, 
If I have usd mytelf zxmanner/y. 
UNMANU'RED. adj. Not cultivated. 
The land, 
In antique times, was favage wildernefs ; 
Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unprev’d, unprais’d. Spenfer. 
UNMA/RKED. adj. Not obferved; not regarded. 
I gota time, unmarked by any, to fieal away, I cared not 
whither, fo I might efcape them. Sialney. 
This place, unxmark’d, though oft I walk’d the green, 


Shake/peare. 


In all my progrefs I had never feen. Dryden. 
Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds, 

He mix’d, unr:ark’d, among the bufy throng, 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. Dryden. 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d at a monarch’s gate. Pope. 


UNMA‘RRIED. adj. Having no hufband, or no wife. 
Unmarried men are bett friends, beft matters, beft fervants, 

but not always beit fubjects; for they are light to run 
away. Bacon. 


Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry’d maids. Dryden. 
To UNMASK. v. a. 


¥. To ftrip of a mafk. 
2. To ftrip of any difguife. 


With full cups they had w217/k'd his foul. Rofcommon. 
Thouzh in Greek or Latin they amufe us, yet a tranflation 
uninafes them, whereby the cheat is tranfparent. Glanville. 
Zo Unma’sK. v. n. To put off the matk. 
My hufband bids me; now l will namak. 
‘This is that face was worth the looking on. Shake/peare. 
UNMa‘sSKED. adj. Naked; opes to the view. 
O I am yet to learn a ftatefman’s art; 
My kindnefs, and my hate unm d I wear, 
For friends to truft, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 
UNMA‘STERABLE. adj. 


Unconquerable; not to be fub- 


dued. 


"The fætor is uzmaferable by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concoétion, beyond unfavoury condi- 


tion. Brown. 
UNMA‘’STFRED. adj. 


I1. Not fubdued. 
2. Not conquerable. 
W cigh what lofs your honour may fuftain, if you 
Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 


To his unmafter’d importunity. Shake/peare. 
He cannot his unmma/ftcr’d grief fuftain, 
But yields to rage, to madnefs and difdain. Dryden. 


UNMA‘’TCHABLE. adj. Unparalelled; unequalled. 
‘The foul of Chrift, that faw in this life the face of God, 
was, through fo vifitle prefence of Deity, filled with all man- 
ner of graces and virtues in that n»matchable degrce of perfec- 
tion; for which, of him we read it written, that God with 
the oil of gladnefs anointed him. flooker. 
Moft radiant, exquilite, and uwnmatchable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houfe. Shake;peare. 
England breeds very valiant creatures; their maftiffs are of 
unmatchabl: courage. Shakefpeare. 
UNMA‘TCHED. adj. Matchlefs; having no match, or equal. 
‘That glorious day, when two fuch navies faw, 
As cach, unmatchd, might to the world give law ; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he fhould obey, 


Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden. 
UNME’ANING. adj. Expreffing no meaning. 
With round unmeaning face. P ope. 


UN M 


Unme’ANnT. adj- Not intended. 
The flying fpear was after Ilus fent ; 
But Rhztus happen’d on a death wrrneant. 
UnK™MEsE’ASURABLE. adj. Boundlefs; unbounded. 
Commen mother! thou 
Whofe womb unmeafuralle, and infinite breaft, 
“‘Teems and feeds all. 
You preferved the luftre of that noble family, 
unmeafurable profufion of anceftors had cclipfed. 
UNMEA‘’SURED. adj. 
1. Immenfe; infinite. 
Does the fun dread th’ imaginary fign, 
Wor farther yet in liquid zther roll, 
‘Till he has gain’d fome unfrequented place, 
Loft to the world, in vait unmeafur’d fpace. Blackmore, 
2. Not meafured; plentiful. 
From him all perfect good, unmeafur’d out, defcends. Milt. 
UNMEDITATED. adj. Not formed by previous thought. 
Neither various ftyle, 
Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
Their maker, in fit ftrains pronounc’d, or fung 
Unm ditated. Milton. 
UNME'DLED wth. adj. Wot touched; not altered. 
‘The flood-gate is opened and clofed for fix days, continuir 
other ten days uwnmedled with. 
UNMEE’T. adj- Not fit; not proper; not worthy. 
Madam was young, unmect the rule of fway. 
lam wnmeet ; 
For I cannot flatter thee in pride. 
O my father ! 
Prove you that any man with me convers’d 
At hours unmect, refule me, hate me. 
Alack! my hand is fworn 
We’er to pluck thee from thy thorn; 
Vow, alack! for youth unmeer, 
Youth fo apt to pluck a fwect. Shakefpeare. 
Its fellowfhip unmeet for thee, 
Good reafon was thou freely fhould’f diflike. Mi iton. 
“That mufe defires the laff, the loweft place, 
Who, though uzmest, yet touch’d the trembling {tring 
For the fair fame of Anne. Prior. 
UN™Mes’‘LLOWED. adj. Not fully ripened. 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 


Dryden, 


Shakefpeare, 
wh ich the 


Ewift. 


& 


Carew. - 


Spenfer. 
Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


His head uumellow'd, but his judgment ripe. Shakefp. 
UNME’LTED. adj. Undiffolved by heat. 
Snow on Ætna does numelted lie, 
Whence rowling flames and featter’d cinders fly. aller. 


UNME'NTIONED. adj. Not told; not named. 
‘They left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 
prefied, with the fharpeft and moft pathetical expreffions. Clar. 
O let me here fink down 
Into my grave, nmmention’dand unmourn’d ! Southern. 
UNME’RCHANTABIR. adj. Unfaleable; not vendible. 
They feed on fale unmerchantable pilchard. 
UNME’RCIFUL. adj. 
1. Cruel; fevere ; inclement. 
For the humbling of this n#merciful pride in the eagle, pro- 
videt.ce has found out a way. L’ Ejirange. 
The pleafant luftre of in delights children at firft; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquifite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it. Cece. 
Whatfoever doctrine reprefents God as unjuft and unmerci- 
Jul, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts the very founda- 
tion of relizion. Rogers. 
2. Unconfcionable; exorbitant. 
Not only the peace of the honeft unwriting fubje& was 
daily molefted, but unmerciful demands were made of his ap- 
plaufe. Pope. 
UNME’RCIFULLY. adv. Without mercy ; without tcendernels. 
A little warm fellow fell moft unznerciful'y upon his Gallick 


Carew. 


majefty. Addifon. 
UNME RCIFULNESS. #. f/f. Inclemency; cruclty; want of ten- 
dernefs. 
Confider the rules of friendhhip, left juflice turn into un- 
mercifiulne/s. Taylor. 
UNME'’RITABLE. adj. Having no defert. Not in ufe. 
Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert 
Unmeritable, Thuns your high requeft. Shakcf{peare. 


UNME’RITED. adj. 
by favour. 
‘This day, in whom all nations fhall be bleft, 
Favour namerited by me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Aiilton. 
A tottering pinnacle unznerited greatnefs is. Gov. of Tongue. 
UNME’RITEDNESs. 7. f. State of being undcferved. 
As to the freenefs or uumeritedne{s of Gad’s love, we need 
but confider, that we fo little could at firft deferve his love, 


Not deferved ; not obtained otherwife than 


that he loved us even before we had a being. Boyle. 
UNMYLKED. adj. Not milked. 
The ewes ftill folded, with diftended thighs, 
Cumikd, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. Poe. 


Urn- 


Unari’NDED..adj- Not heeded; not regarded. 


He was 
A poor waminded outlaw, fneaking home ; 


My father gave him welcome to the fhore. Shake/p. 
He, after Eve fediic’d, unminded, Munk 
Into the wood. Ai ton. 


UNMYNDFUL, 
inattentive. 
' Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, unmindful of this law, 
To gaze on them. Spenfer. 
I mhall let you fee, that I am not unmindful of the things 
you would have me remember. Boyle. 
Who now cnjoys thee, credulous, all gold; 
W ho always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thce; of flattering gáles 
Unmirdful. 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
Afrer this mortal change, to her truc fervants, 
Amongit the enthroned gods on fainted feats. 
He, not unmindful of his ufual arr, 
Firft in diffembicd fire attempts to part ; 
Then roaring beafts he tries. Dryden. 
When thofe who diflike the conftitution are fo very zedlous 
in their offers for the fervice of their country, they are not 
wholly zamindful of their party, or themfelves. Swift. 
To UNMINGLE. v.a. To feparate things mixed. 
Ie will uwzmingle the wine from the water; the wine afcend- 
ing, and the water defcending. Bacon. 
UNMYNGLED. adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing min- 
gled. 


adje Not heedful; riot'regardful; negligent; 


Afiiton. 


Ailton. 


As eafy may’ft thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take uwmmingiecd thence your drop again, 


Without addition or diminifhing. Shakefpeare. 

Springs on high hills are pure and unmingled. Bacon. 

His cup is full of pure and uzmingled forrow. Taylor. 
Velfels of uztminzled wine, 

Mellifuous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 


UNMYNGLEABLE. adj. Not fulceptive of mixture. Not ufed. 
‘The fulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being inmingleable with water. Boyle. 
The unmingleable liquors retain their diftin& furfaces. Boyle. 
Unmi’ry. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 
Pafs, with fafe unmiry feet, 


W here the rais’d pavement Jeads athwart the ftreet. Gay: 
UNMITIGATED. adj. Not foftened. 
With publick accufation, uncovered flander, unmitigated 
rancour. Shakefpeare. 
UNMYxED. } adj. Not mingled with any thing; pure; not 
UNMYIYxtT. corrupted by additions. 


Thy commandment all alone fhall live 
Within che book and volume of my brain; 
Unmixt with bafer matter. Sha@ke/peare. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the 

Inftauration gives the new, unmixed otherwife than with fome 
little afperfion of the old. Bacon. 

Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft, 
With zemmix'd joy, uninterrupted reft. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmm#ixt ? 

The Arethufan {tream remains unfoil’d 5; 
Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil'd. 

‘Together out they fly, 
Infeparable now the truth and lie: 
And this or that u2mixt, no mortal ear fhall find. 
UNMO’ANED. adj. Not lamented. 

Fatherlefs diftrefs was left ummoan’d; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept: 
UnmMorst. adj. Not wet. 

Volatile Hermes, fluid and umzmoi/?, 

Mounts on the wings of air. 
UNMO\I’STENED. aa. ot made wet. 


Rofcommon. 
Ailton. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 
Shake/peare. 


Philips. 


‘The incident light that meets with a groffer liquor, will - 


have its beams more or lefs interruptedly refle&ted, than they 
would be if the body had been unmoiffened. Boyle. 
UNMOLE’STED. adj. Free from difturbance; free from exter- 
nal troubles. - 
The fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, are fup- 
plied with every thing, wnmole/ied by hopes or feats. Rogers. 
Cleopatra was read o’er, 
While Scot and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one’s felf, 
Stood unmmoleffed on the fhelf. 
Safe on my fhore each unmolefied (wain, 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 
To UNMOO‘’R. v. a. : 
1. “Lo loofe from land, by taking up the anchors. 
e with the rifing morn our fhips unmoor’d, 
And brought our captives and our ftores aboard. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


P Opes 7 
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2. Prior feems to have taken it for cafting anthor. 
Soon as the Britith thips unmoor, 
And jolly long-boat rows to fhore. Pri.ri 
UNMORALIZED adj. Untutored by morality. 
This is cenfured as the mark of a diflolute and unm:ra'ized 
_ temper. Norris. 
UNMO’RTGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. 
Is there one god unfworn to my deftruétion ? 
The leaft, unncrtgag’d hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden. 
‘This he has repeated fo often, that at prefent there is {carce 
a fingle gabel unmortgaged. ` Addifon: 
UONMO’RTIFIED. adj. Not fubdued by forrow and feverities. 
` If our confcience reproach us with unmortified fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers. 
UNMO‘’VEABLE. adj. Such as cannot be removed or <ltcred. 
Wherein confifts the precife and ummoveable boundaries of 


that fpecies. Locke: 
NMO’VED. adj. 
Iı. Not put out of one place into another. 
Vipers that do fly 
‘The light, oft under uzmov’d ftalls do lie. Afe yi 


Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o’erthrows 
His bulky body, but uzmov’d he grows. Dryden. 
Chefs-men, ftanding on the fame fquares of the chefs-board, 
we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmoved; though, 
perhaps, the chefs-board hath been carried out of one room 
into another. Locke. 
2. Not changed in refolution. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’ dy. 
Unfhaken, unfeduc’d. 
3- Not affected ; not touched with any paffion. 
Czfar, the world’s great mafter.and his own, 
Unmov'd, fuperior ftill in ev’ry ftate, 
And fcarce detefted in his country’s fate. 
4- Unaltered by paffion. 
l I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmow’d, and eyes unwet. 
UNMO‘’VING. adj. 
1. Having no motion. 
The celeftial bodies, without impulfe, had continued un- 
active, unmoving heaps of matter. Cheyne. 
2. Having no power to raife the paffions; unaffecting. 
Zo UNMO’ULD. v.a. To change as to the form. 
Its pleafing poifon 
‘The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks; 
And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage, 
Character’d in the face. 
UNMO'URNED. adj. Not lamented; not deplored. 
O Jet me here fink down 
Into my grave, unmention’d and unmourn’d. Southern: 
Zo UNMU’FFLE. v.a. To put off a covering from the face. 
Unmuffie, ye faint ftars! and thou, fair moon, 
T hat wont’ft to love the traveller’s benizon, 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double night, of darknefs and of fhades: Ailton. 
Unmov’sIcar. adj. Not harmonious; not pleafing by found. 
t argument bear no unmu/fical found, 
Nor jars interpofe, facred friendfhip to grieve. B. Jobnfons 
ne man’s ambition wants fatisfaction, another’s avarice; 
a third's fpleen ; and this difcord makes up the very unmufical 
harmony of our murmurs. Decay of Picty: 
Zo UNMUZZLE,. vw. a. To loofe from a muzzle. 
ow unmuzale your wifdom.,. 
Have you not fet mine honour at the ftake, 
And baited it with all th’ unmuzzľ’d thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think ? 
UNNA‘MED. adj. Not mentioned. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt; 
Unnam'd in heav’n: 
UNNA’TURAL., adj. 


x. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the common 
inftinéts. 


Ailton. 


Popes 


Dryden. 


Milton: 


Shakc/peare. 
Shake/peares 


Adilion. 


Her offence 
Muft be of fuch unnatural degrees 
That monflers it. Shakefpeare. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affections 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being 
wife and good. j Glanvilie. 
“Tis irreverent and «znatural, to ícoff at the infirmities of 
old age. L’ Effrange. 
2. Aing without the affcétions implanted by nature. 
ome, whofe gratitude 
‘Tow’rds her deferving children is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam; 
Should now eat up her own. Shake/peare: 
If the tyrant were, toa fon fo noble, fo unnatural, 
What will he be to us? Denham. 
6 3- Forced 


3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ftate of perfons or 
things. . 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ferious poem 
are naufeous, becaufe they are unnatural. Would any man, 
who is ready to die for love, defcribe his pafion like Nar- 
cifflus ? Dryden. 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to 
be avoided; the firft, are fuch as are affected and snnatural; 
the fecond, fuch as are mean and vulgar. Addi fon. 

UnNnNA’TURALLY. adu. In oppofition to nature. 

All the world have been frighted with an apparition of their 
own fancy, or they have mo unnaturally con{pired to cozen 
them felves. Zillotjon. 

UnNNA‘’TURALNESS. 2. f- Contrariety to nature. 
The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaiuralne/s. Sidney- 
UNNA‘VIGABLE. adj. Not to be pafied by vefiels; mot to be 
navigated. 
Pindar’s unnavigable fong, 


Like a fwift fream from mountains pours along. Cawley. 
Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 

In that apindha Arak were drown’d. Dryden. 
Let wit her fails, her oars let wifdom lend ; 

‘The helm let politick experience guide: 

Yet ceafe to hope thy fhort-liv’d bark fhall ride ¢ 

Down fpreading fate’s unnavigable tide- Prior. 

The Indian {cas were believed to be unnavigable. Arbuthnot. 


UNNE’CESSARILY. ady. without need; 
needlefsly. 


To abrogate, 


Without necefiity ; 


without conftraint of manifeft harm thereby 
arifing, had been to alter unneceffarily, in their judgment, the 
antient received cuftom of the whole church. Floater. 

*Tis highly imprudent in the greateft of men, unneceffarily to 
provoke the meanett. L kftrange. 

Thefe words come in without any connexion with the ftory, 
and confequently unneceffarily. Broeme. 

UNNe’cESSARINESS. n. f. WNeedlefinefs. 

Thefe are fuch extremes as afford no middle for induftry to 
exift, hope being equally out-dated by the def] 6 Or un- 
neceffarinefs of an undertaking- Decay of Piety. 

UNNE’cCEssARY. adj. WNeedlefs; not wanted ; ufelefs. 

The doing of things unneceffary, is many times the caufe 
why the moft neceflary are not done. Fiooker. 

‘Thou whorefon zed; thou uaneceffary letter. Shake/peare. 

Let brave fpirits, fitted for command by fea or land, not 


be laid by, as perfons uaneceffary for the time. Bacon. 
Lay that uszneceffary fear afide 5 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 


as well as unneceffary revival of words, 
a fault to be avoided on either 
hand. Dryden. 
They did not only fhun ution, but affirmed, that it 
was unneceffary for their followers to bear their religion through 
fuch fiery trials. Addifon. 
The reader can eafily difcover how the plot will be unra- 
velled at laft; but the waneceffary intricacies in unravelling it, 
{till remain to be accounted for. Shakcfpeare Iluftrated. 
TINNE“IGHBOURLY. adj. Notkind; not fuitable to the duties 
of a neighbour. 
Parnailus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants make 
it more fo, by their zaneighbeurly deportment. Garth. 
UNNEIGHBOURLY. adv. Ina manner not fuitable to a neigh- 
bour ; with malevolence; with mutual mifchief, 
‘Thefe two chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to fpend it fo unneighbourly. 
UNNE’RVATE. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad word. 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufzeus 5 
unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer. 
To UNNE’RVE- Vv. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 
The precepts are often fo minute and full of circumftances, 


Unneceffary coinage, 
runs into affectation 5 


Shake/peare. 


but abject, 
Broome. 


that they weaken and uwnnerve his verfe. Addifon. 
UNNE’RVED. adj. Weak; feeble, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide 5 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell {fword, 
Th’ unnerv’d father falls. Shake/peare. 
UNNE'TH. adu. {This is from un and eaS, Saxon, ea/y; and 
UNNE'TAES. ought therefore to be written uneath. } Scarce- 


Obfolete. 


ly ; hardly; not without y f 
anke, 


Diggon, I am fo ftiffe and 
‘That «aneth I may ftand any more; 
And how the weftern wind biowesh fore, 
Beating the wither’d leaf from the tree. 
A fhepherd’s boy, 
When winter’s wafteful fpight was almoft {pent, 
Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; 
So faint they waxe, and fecble in the fold, 
‘hat now unnethes their feet could "em uphold. 
UNNO’BLE. adj. Mean; ignominious; ignoble. 
I have offended reputation 5 
A -moft unncble fwerving. 


Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


UN O 


UnnNo’revd. adj. Not obferved; 
not celebrated. 
They may jeft, 
Till their own fcorn return to them uwnnoted. 
He drew his feat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd ; 
Where the free gueft unn:ted might relate, 


not regarded; not heeded; 


Sfhake/peare. 


If haply confcious of his father’s fate. Pope. 
A fhamceful fate now hides my hopelefs head, 
Unwept, uanoted, and for ever dead. Pope. 
UNNUMBERED. adj. Innumerable. 
The fkies are painted with wunumber’d {parks 5; 
They are all fire, and every one doth fhine. Shag Jpeare. 


Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and difeafes, &nd our 


minds the hives of zanumbered cares and paffions- Raleigh. 
OF various forms, w2nmumbcr’d fpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double fhapes, beficge the door. Dryden. 
Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appcars 5 
Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, 
Wit rs unnumber’ d. Pricr. 


Unosse’quiousnsss. 2. f. Incompliance; difobedience- 
They make one man’s particular failings, confining laws to 
others; and convey them, as fuch, to ae fucceeders, who 
are bold to mifmame all unobfeguicufnefs to their incogitancy, 


prefumption. Browz. 
Unose YED. adj. Not obeyed. 
Wot leave 
Unworthipp’d, wrobsy’d, the throne fupreme. Ailton. 


UNOBJE'CTED. adj. Not charged as a fault, or contrary argu- 
ment. 
_ What will he leave unobjet#ed to Luther, when he makes it 
his crime that he defied the devil. Atterbury. 
Unxosno'xrous. adj. Not liable; not expofed to any burt. 
So uwnobncxious now, íhe hath buried both; 


For none todeath fins, that to fin is loth. Donne. 

In fight they flood 
Unwearied, waobnoxious to be pain’d. Aiilicn. 
UnNosse’RVABLE. adj. Not to be obferved; not difcover- 


able. 
A piece of glafs reduced to powder, the fame which, when 
entire, freely tranfmitted the beams of light, acquiring by 
contufion a multitude of minute furfaces, reflects, in a con- 
fufed manner, little and fingly unobfervab/e images of the lucid 
body, that, from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a white 
body. : Boyle. 
UNOBSE'RVANT. adj. 
x. Not obfequious. 
2. Not attentive. 
The unobfervant multitude may have fome general confufed 
_apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds the ou frame of the 
univerfe. Glanville. 
UNoBSE'RVED. adj. Not regarded; not attended to; not 
heeded; not minded. 
'The motion in the minute parts of any folid body, which 
is the principal caufe of violent motion, though unchf/erveds 
without found. Bacon. 
They the fon of God, our Saviour meek, 
Sung victor; and from heav’nly feaft refrefh’d, 
Brought on his way with joy; he, uwnelfe-v'd, 


Home to his mother’s houle private return’d. filten. 


Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the ap nce 
of any unobferued ftar, fome divine prognoftick. tarvilles 
uch was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ftream, 
That in Bibernian valcs obfcurely ftray’d, 
And, unobjiru'ci, in wild meanders play*d. Addi fon. 


Had I erred in this cafe, it had been a weli-meant miftake, 

and might have paffed unolferwed. Atterbury- 
UNoBSE’RVING: adj. Inattentive; not heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our umobferving criticks 
tell us, in the heat of any action; but commonly in its de- 
clining. Dryden. 

UNOoOBSTRU’'CTED. adj. Not hindered; not ftopped. 
Unobfirnuéied matter flies away, 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ftay. Blackmore. 
UNOBSTRU'CTIVE. adj. Not raifing any obftacle. 
Why fhould he hale at cither itation? why 
Not forward run in anobffruétive tky? 
UnosTa‘iIneED. o's Wot gaincd ; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by defire, 
which is motion towards the cnd, as yet wnohbtained - fo like- 
wife upon the fame hereafter received, it fhall work alfo by 
love. tdccker. 

Uno’svious. adj. Not readily occurring. 
OFf all the metals, not any fo conftanty difclofeth its vrc- 


Blackmore. 


wious colour as copper. Boyle. 
Uro’ccuriep. adj. Unpoficfled. 
If we fhall difcover further to the north pole, we fhall find 


all that traét not to be vain, ufelefs, or unoccupied. Ray. 
The fancy hath power to create them in the {fenforics, then 
unoccupied by external impreflions. Grew. 


UNoF- 
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tino’FFERED- adj. Not propofed to acceptance. 
~ For the fad bufinefs of Ireland, he could not exprefs a 
greater fenfe, there being nothing left on his part unofered or 
undone- Clarendon. 
Unorre’NDING. adj. 
x. Harmlefs ; innocent. 
Thy unoffending life I could not fave; 
Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. 
2. SinlefS ; pure from fault. 
If thofe Holy and uxeffending fpirits, the angels, veil their 
‘faces before the throne of his majefty ; with what awe fhould 
we, finful duft and afhes, approach that infinite power we 


Dryden. 


have fo pierosly ofa ? Rogers. 
‘Jo Uno IL. v. a. To free from oil. 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can afk, 
- Gueffes his meaning, and wnoi's the flafk. Dryden. 
Uno’PENING. adj- Not opening. 
Benighted wanderers, the foreft o’er, 
Curfe the fav’d candle, and unopening door. Pore. 


Ino’PERATIVE. adj. Producing no effects. 

‘The wg o a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but an imperfe velleity, and imports no more than an idle, 
unoperative complacency in the end, with a direét abhorrence 
of the means. South. 

Unorppo’seD. adj. Not encountered by any hoftility or obftruc- 
tion. 
Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reach’d 
‘The height of thy afpiring uvoppos'd, 
‘The throne of od unguarded. Milton. 
To every nobler portion of the town, 
The curling billows roll their reftlefs tide ; 
In parties now they ftruggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. 

The people, like a headlong torrent go, 

And ev’ry dam they break or overflow : 

But unoppos’d they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

Uno'RDERLY- adj. Difordered ; irregular. 

Since fome ceremonies muft be ufed, every man would 
have his own fafhion; whereof what other would be the 
iffue, but infinite diftraction, and unorderly confufion in the 
church. ) Sander fon. 

TINO’/RDINARY. adj. Uncommon ; unutfual. 

I do not know how they can be excufed from murder, who 
kill monftrous births, becaufe of an unordinary fhape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. Locke. 

UNo/RGANIZED. adj. Having no parts inftrumental to the 
nourifhment of the reft. 

It is impoffible for any organ to regulate itfelf: much lefs 
may we refer this regulation to the animal fpirits, an x7- 
organized fluid. Grew. 

eO RANAH b adj. Having no birth; ungenerated- 
I toil’d out my uncouth paflage, forc’d to ride 

Th’untraétable abyfs, plung’d in the womb 

Of. unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton. 

In fcripture, Jehovah fignifies, that God is underived, x7- 
originated, and {elf-exiftent. Stephens. 

Uno’RTHODOX. adj. Not holding pure doétrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime againft its incumbent; and 
he was fure to be unorthodox, that was worth the plunder- 
ing- Decay of Piety. 

Uno 'wED. adj. Having no owner. 
England now is left 

To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 

The unowed intereft of proud, fwelling ftate. 
UNO’WNED. adj- 
x1. Having no owner. 
2. Not acknowledged. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not 5 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 

Of our wrowned fitter. Ailton. 

Oh happy, uncwn’d youths ! your limbs can bear 

The fcorching dog-ftar, and the winter’s air 5 

W hile the rich infant, nurs’d with care and pain, 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


'Thirfts with each heat, and coughs with ev’ry rain. Gay. 
To UNPA‘CK. V. a. 
x. To difburden ; to exonerate. 
I, the fon of a dear father murther’d, 
Mauft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. Shake/p. 


2. To open any thing bound together. 
He had a great parcel of glaffles packed up, which, when 
he had unpacked, a great many cracked of themfelves. Bole. 
UNnPA’CKED. adj. Not collected by unlawful artifices. 
The knight 
Refolv’d to leave him to the fury 
Of juftice, and an unpack’d jury. 
UNPAID. adj. 
x. Not difcharged. 


Receive from us knee tritute not unpaid. 
N’ CLVII. 


Zludibras. 


Afi ‘ton. 
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Wor hecatomb unflain, hor vows unpaid 5 


On Greeks, accurs’d, this dire confufion brings Dryder 
What can atone, oh ever-injur’d fhade ! 
Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? Pope. 


2. Not receiving dues or debts. 
How often are relations negleéted, and tradefmen unpaid, 
for the fupport of this vanity ? C lier. 
Th’embroider’d fuit, at leaft, he deem’d his prey ; 
That fuit, an xnpaid taylor fnatch’d away. Pcpes 
3- UnPA'ID fer. That for which the price is not yet given; 
taken on truft. 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 


Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid for filk. Shakefpearte 
UNPA‘INED. adj. Suffering no pain. 
Too unequal work we find, 
Againift unequal arms to fight in pain 5 
Againtt unpain’d, impafiive. Milton. 


UNPA‘INFUL. adj. Giving no pain. 

‘That is generally called hard, which will put us to pains 
fooner than change figure ; and that foft, which changes the 
fituation of its parts, upon an eafy and unpainful touch. Locke. 

UNPA‘LATABLE. adj. Naufeous ; difgufting. 
The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 

Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more difturb’d at the methods of 
correction, than by feeing his friend take unpalatable phy- 
fick. Collier. 

UNPA‘RAGONED. adj. Unequalled ; unmatched. 
Either your uxparagon’d miftrefs is dead, or fhe’s out-priz’d 
by a trifle. Shake/peare- 
UNPARA‘/LLELED. adj. Not matched; not to be matched, 
having no egual. 
I have been 
‘The book of his good aéts, whence men have read 


His fame, wnparallellced, haply amplified. Shake/peareés 
Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparallell’d ? AA ton. 


The father burft out again in tears, upon receiving this in- 
{tance of an unparallelled fidelity from one, who he thought 
had given herfelf up to the poffefflion of another. Addifon. 

O faét unparallell’d / O Charles! O beft of kings! 

What ftars their black, difaftrous influence fhed 

On thy nativity ? Philips: 

UNPA‘/RDONABLE. adj. [impardcnable, Fr.] Irremiffible. 

It was thought in him an uxpardonable offence to alter any 

thing: in us as intolerable, that we fuffer any thing to remain 


unaltered. Foo iera 
Oh, ’tis a fault too unpardonable. Shake/peare- 
The kinder the mafter, the more unpardonable is the 
traitor. DL’ Eftra ges 


Confider how unpardonable the refufal of fo much grace muft 

render us. . Rogers. 
UNPA‘RDONABLY. adv. Beyond forgivenels. 

Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther muft have been unpardonably wicked in 
ufing maffes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 

UNPA‘’RDONED. adj. 
1. Not forgiven. 

How know we that our fouls fhall not this night be re- 
quired, laden with thofe umpardoned fins, for which we pro- 
pofed to repent tomorrow. Regers. 

2. Not difcharged ; not cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpardone/, hath deftroyed that 

opinion. Raleigire 
UNPA‘/RDONING. adj. Not forgiving. 
Curfe on th’unpard’ning prince, whom tcars can draw 

‘To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law ; 

And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiffion bow’d, 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Drycéen. 

TINPA‘RLIAMENTARINESS. 2. f: Contraricty to the ufage or 
conftitution of parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrefpect ; reprehcnding them for 
the unparliamentarine/s of their remonftrance in print. Clar. 

UNPA‘RLIAMENTARY. adj. Contrary to the rules of parlia- 
ment. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
matters, they muft not impute to their frecdom in debate, but 
to that uxparliamentary abufe of fetting individuals upon their 


fhoulders, who were hated by God and man. Su ifta 
UNpPa‘RTED. adj. Undivided ; not feparated. 
Too little it eludes the dazzl’d fight, 
Becomes mix’d blacknefs, or unparted light. Prior. 


UNPA‘RTIAL. adj. Equal; honeft. Not in ufc. 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and wnpartial exa- 
mination. Sandcrf-n. 

UNPA‘RTIALLY. aduv. Equally ; grees © 

Deem it not impoffible for you to err; fift unparirally your 
own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, or vehemency of 
affection, which hath bred thefe opinions in you. ddookir. 
29 sf) dy Une 
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UxPA'SSABLE. adj. Admitting no paflage. : 

Every country, which fhall not do according to thefe things, 
{hall be made not only unpaffasle for men, but moft hateful to 
wild beafts. Efth. xvi. 24» 

They are vaft and unpaffable mountains, which the labour 
and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet known. Tempie. 

Making a new ftandard for money, muft make all money 
which is lighter than that ftandard, uzpaffabie. Locke. 

You fwell yourfelf as though you were a man of learning 
already ; you are thereby building a moft unpaff-b'e barrier 
againit all improvement. fF atts. 

UnNPpA‘sSIONATE: adj. Free from paffion ; calrn; impar- 
U NPA SSIONATED. tial. 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was fworn a 
counfellor in that kingdom ; where, as I have been inftruct- 
ed by wnpaffionate men, he did carry himfelf with fingular 
{weetnels. Wotton. 

More fober heads have a fet of mifconceits, which are as 
abfurd to an unpaffionated reafon, as thofe to our unbiafled 
fenfes. Glanville. 

The rebukes which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grave, and unpaffionate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke. 

UNPA‘SSIONATELY. udu. Without paffion. : 

Make us uupaifionately to fee the light of reafon and reli- 

gion, x K. Charles. 
UNPA’ HED. adj. Untracked ; unmarked by paflage. 
A courfe more promifing, 

‘Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 

To unpeth’d waters, undream’d fhores ; moft certain 

To miferies enough. Shakefpeare. 
UnNpa wwnepb. adj. Not given to pledge. 

He roll’d bis- eyes, that witnefs’d huge difmay, 

Where yet, unpawn’'d, much learned lumber lay. 
Jo Unpa’y. v. a. To undo. A low ludicrous word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and wapay the villainy you 
have done her: the one you may do with fterling money, and 
the other with current repentance. Shakefpeare. 

UNPEACEABLE. adj. Quarrelfome; inclined to difturb the 
tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts thofe unpeaceable, rebellious, 
mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel fpirits; thofe prides and 
haughtinefies, judging and condemning, and defpifing of 
othcrs. Flamm:nd.- 

The defign is to reftrain men from things, which make 
them mifterable to themfelves, anpeaceable and troublefome to 
the world. : Tillotfon. 

Te Uxre’c. v. a. To open any thing clofed with a peg. 
Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top; 

Jct the birds fly. Shake/peare. 
UNPE NSIONED. adj. Not kept in dependance by a penfion. 
Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft ftrain 

Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’h in Louis’ ‘reign ; 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 


Pope. 


Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s heir or flave ? Pope. 
To  UNPE OPLE. V. a. Lo depopulate; to deprive of inhabi-. 
tants. i 
The land 

In antique times was favage wildernefs, 
Unupeop ld, unmanur’d. Spenfer. 
Shall war unpe-ple this my realm? Shake/fpeare. 

To few unknown 

Long after; now umpeopl’d, and untrod. Milton. 


“T he lofty mountains feed the favage race, 
Yet few, and ftrangers in th'unzeopl’d place. Dryden. 
He muft be thirty-five years old, a doctor of the faculty, and 
eminent for his religion and honefty ; that his rafhnefs and ig- 
norance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addifon. 
UNPrRCE'IVED. adj. Not obferved; not heeded 5; not fenfibly 
cdi:covered ; not known. 


The afhes, wind «nperceived fhakes off. Bacon. 
He alone 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way, 

Not uuperceiv’d of Adam. Milton. 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I’d wafte, 

Still quitting ground, by umperceiv’d decay, 

And fteal myfelf from life, and melt away. Dryden. 
Unperceiv’d the heav’ns with {tars were bung. Dryden. 
Oft in pleafing tafks we wear the day, 

WY hile fummer funs roll uaperceiv’d away. Potje. 


UNPERCE'IVEDLY. adu. So as not to be perceived. 
Some oleaginous particles, unperceivedly, aflociated them- 
felves to it. Boyle. 
'UNPERFECT. adj. [imperfait, Fr. imperfeétus,Lat.] Incomplete. 
Apcelles’ piéture of Alexander at Ephefus, and his Venus, 
which he left at his death unpgerfed? at Chios, were the 
chicfeft. Peachaum. 
Unvre RFECTNESS. n. f- Imperfection ; incompletenefs. 
Virgil and Horace fpying the wsperfecine/s in Ennius and 
Plautus, by true imitation of Kiomer and Euripides, brought 
poctry to perfectncls. Afctham. 
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UNPERFO’RMED. adj. Undone; not done. 
A good law without execution, is like an unperfo: med pro- 
mife. 
UNPE’RISHABLE. adj. 
decay. 

We are fecured to reap in another world everlafting, r- 

perifhable felicities. . Hammond. 
UNPE'RJURED. adj. Free from perjury. 
Beware.of death ; thou can’ft not dic uxperjur’d, 
And leave an unaccomplifh’d love behind. 
T'hy vows are mine. Dryden, 
UNPERPLEXED, adj. Difentangled ; not embarraffed. 

In learning, little fhould be propofed to the mind at once; 
and that being fully maftered, proceed to the next adjoining 
part, yet unknown, fimple, unperplexed propofition. Locke. 

UNPERSPI’RABLE. adj. Not to be emitted through the pores 
of the fkin. 

Bile is the moft umper/piratle of animal fluids. Arbuthnot. 

UNPERSUA’DABLE. ad. nexorable ; mot to be perfuaded. 

He, finding his fifter’s unper/uadable melancholy, through 

the Iove of Amphialus, had for a time left her court. Sidney. 
UNPE'TRIFIED. adj. Not turned to ftone. 

In many concreted plants, forme parts remain unpetrified 3 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and 
were never yet converted, 

UNPHILOSO’PHICAL. adj. 
phy, or right reafon. 

Your conceptions are unphilofophical. You forget that the 
brain has a great many {mall fibres in its texture ; which, ac- 
cording to the different ftrokes they receive from the animal 
{pirits, awaken a correfpondent idea. Collier. 

It became him who created them, to fet them in order: and 
if he did fo, it is umphilofopkical to feck for any other origin of 
the world, or to pretend the it might arife out of a chaos by 
the mere laws of nature. Newton. 

UNPHILOSO’PHICALLY. adv, In a manner contrary to the rules 
of right reafon. ‘Si 

‘They forget that he is the firft caufe of all things, and dif- 
courfe moft unphilofophically, abfurdly, and unfuitably to the 
nature of an infinite being ; whofe influence muft fet the firft 
wheel a-going. South. 

ON PHILOSO PHICALNESs. a. f. Incongruity with philofophy. 

I could difpenfe with the uuphilofephicaine/s of this their hy- 

pothefis, were it not unchriftian. Norris. 
Zo UNPHILO'SOPHIZE. v. a. To degrade from the charadter 
of a philofopher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paffions, our interefts flow in upon us, and umnphilo- 
fophize us into mere mortals. Pope. 

UNPIE’RCED. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 
Th’unpierc’d fhade imbrown’d the noontide bow’rs. Aiit. 
‘True Witney broad-cloath, with its fhag unfhorn, 
Unpierce’d, is in the lafting tempeft worn. 
UNPILLARED. adj. Divetted of pillars. 
See the cirque falls | th’unpil/ar’d temple nods! 
Streets pav’d with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods ! Pope. 
UnNnPYLLOWED. adj. Wanting a pillow. 
Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfter now, 
Or *gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm, 
Leans’her unpillow’d head, fraught with fad fears. Afilton: 
To Unri’xn. v.a. To open what is fhut, or faftened with a 
pin. 


Taylor. 


Lafting to perpetuity; exempt from 


Brown. 
Unfuitable to the rules of philofo-. 


Gay. 


My love doth fo approve him, 
‘That even his ftubbornefs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr’ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. Shake/p. 
Unpin that fpangled breaft-plate which you wear, 
‘That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there, 
Who is the honeft man? 
He that doth ftill and f{trongly good purfue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himfelf moft truc : 
Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 
UNPYNKED. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 
Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i” th’ heel. Shake/p. 
UNPYTIED. adj. Not compaffionated ; not regarded with fym- 
pathetical forrow. 
Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and unpitied end. Shake/peare. 
Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praife, 
And full in all we cou’d defire, but days : 
He that is warn’d of this and fhall forbear 
To vent a figh for him, or fhed a tear; 
May he live long fcorn’d, and wnpity’d fall, 


Donne. 


Ft crbert. 


And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp. C.rbket. 
But he whofe words and furtunes difagree, 
Abfurd, umpity’d, grows a publick jeft. Rofcommon. 


He that does not fecure himfelf of a frock of reputation in 
his greatnefs, fhall moft certainly fall uzpitied in his adver- 
fity. L’ Efirangts 


Dryden. 
As 


As the greateft curfe that I can give, 
Unpitied be depos’d, and after live. 
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As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores ; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 


Alike unheard, znpity d, and forlorn. Pope. 
Paffion unpity d, and fuccefslefS love, 

Plant daggers in my beart, and aggravate 

My other gricfs- Addifon. 


UNPIY TIFULLY. adv. Unmercifully ; without mercy. 
He beat him moft pitifully. 
—Nay, that he did not; he beat him moft znpitifully. Shake/- 
UnerTyinc. adj. Having no compafiion. 
To fhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 

Lead on, znpitjinz guides, behold your flave. 

Unrra‘’cen. adj. Having no place of dependance. 
Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft ftrain 

Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign; 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d ? 

UNPLA‘GUED. adj. Not tormented. 
: Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shake/p. 
UnNereLta’x TED. adj. Not planted ; fpontancous. 
Figs there unmplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans fhow. Waller. 
UNPLA‘uUsIBLE. adj. Not plaufible ; not fuch as has a fair ap- 
pearance. 

There was a mention of granting five fubfidies; and that 
meeting being, upon very unpopular, and unplauftle reafons, 
immediately diffolved, thofe five fubfidies were exacted, as if 
an aét had pafied to that purpofe. Clarendon. 

J, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac’d words of yamg courtely, 

Baited with reafons not unmpliufible, 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 


Granville. 


Pope. 


And hug him inta fnares. Milton. 
UnNpPLaA‘usive&. adj. Not approving. 
Tis like he’ll queftion me, ; 
Why fuch uzplaufive eyes are bent on him. Shakefjeare. 


UNPLEASANT, 2%. Not delighting ; troublefome ; uneafy. 

Their fkilful ears perceive certain harfh and unplea/anr dif- 
cords in the found of our common prayer, fuch as the rules of 
divine harmony, fuch as the laws of God cannot bear. Hooker. 

O {weet Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unpleafant’f? words 

That ever blotted paper. Shakefpeare. 

Wifdom is very unpleafant to the unlearned. £ecluf/.v. 20. 

Upon Adam’s difobedience, .God chafed him out of para- 
dife, the moft delicious part of the earth, into fome other, 
the moit barren and unpleasant. oodward. 

UNPLEA‘’SANTLY. adv. Not delightfully ; aneafily. 

Wee cannot boaft of good-breeding, and the art of life; 
but yet we don’t live umpleafant’y in primitive fimplicity and 
good-humour. Pope. 

UNPLEA’SANTNESS. 2. fJ- Want of qualities to give delight. 

As for uwupleafantne/s of found, if it doth happen the good 
of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Ffooker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its unpleajantnefs, but for the fuffocations which it 
caulfcs. Graunt. 

All men are willing to fkulk out of fuch company ; the 
fobcr for the hazards, and the jovial for the unmpleajanine/s of 
it. Government of the Tongue. 

UNPLEA’sED. adj. Not pleafed ; not Se, aR 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 


Than my unpleas’d eye feel your courtefy. Shakefpeare. 
Condemn'd to live with fubjeéts ever mute, 
A favage prince, unpleas’d, though abfolute. Dryden. 


UnNprea’sinG. edj. Offenfive; difgufting ; giving no delight. 
Set to drefs this garden : 

How dares thy tongue found this uwnpleafing news? Shakefp. 

Hence the many miftakes, which have made learning fo 
unpleafing and fo unfuccefsful. Milton. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat- 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had 
made things more regularly true, but withal’ very unplea/- 
ing. Dryden. 

Howe’r unpleafing be the news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden. 
Unptvant. adj. Not cafily bent; not conforming to the 
will. 

‘The chizel hath more glory than the pencil; that being fo 
hard.an inftrument, and working upon fo wapliant ftuff, can 
yct leave ftrokes of fo gentle appearance. FF otton. 

UNPLO'WwWED. adj. Not plowed. 
Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer. 
To UNPLU'ME. v. a. To ftrip of plumes ; to degrade. 
In the moft ordinary phznomena in nature, we fhall find 
cnough to fhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Glanv. 
UNPOE' TICAL, 
UNPOE‘’TICK. 
, Nor for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoetick nails. 


g adj. Not fuch as becomes a poct, 
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Unjuft ! why you fhou’d in fuch veins, 
Reward your fingers for your brains ? 
UNPO'LISHED. ad. 
1. Not fmoothed ; not brightened by attrition. 
Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona, fome part 
of the materials cut in fine forms, and fome unpolifred, doth 
conclude, that the ancients did leave the outward face of their 
marbles, or free-ftonc, without any fculpture, till they were 
laid in the body of the building. otto. 
He affirms it to have been the ancient cuftom of all the 
Greeks, to fet up uxup:lifh’d ftencs inftead of images, to the 


Bp. Corbet. 


honour of the gods. Stilling fleet. 
2. INot civilized ; not refined. 
Finding new words, 
Such as of old wife bards employ’d to make 
Unpolifh’d men their wild retreats forfake. Waller. 


Thofe firft unpolifh’d matrons, big and bold, 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mould. Dryden. 
UNPOLITE. adj. [impoli, Fr. impolitus, Latin.] Not elegant ; 
not refined ; not civil. 

Difcourfes for the pulpit fhould be caft into a plain method, 
and the reafons ranged under the words, firt, fecondly, and 
thirdly ; however they may be now fancicd to found unpolite, 
gr unfafhionable. Watts. 

UNPOLLU‘’TED. adj. [impollutus, Latin.] Not corrupted; not 


defiled. 
Lay her i’ th’ earth ; 

And from her fair and wafol/uted fleth 

Mar, violets {pring ! 

*Till oft converfe with heav’nly habitants 

Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhape, 

The uxpollutcd temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the foul’s effence, 

*Till all be made immortal. 

‘Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 

She half commits, who fins but in her will. 

UNPO’PULAR. adj. Not fitted to pleafe the people. 

The practices of thefe men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of fincere devotion ridiculous and 
unpopular. Addifon. 

UNPO'RTABLE. adj. [un and portable.] Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been wnportable; and bcing fhort, the fhips muft have 
funk at an anchor in any ftream of weather or counter- 
tide. Ralecigl. 

UnNPpossE’ssED. adj. Not had; not obtained. 
He claims the crown. 

— Is the chair empty? is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead? the empire umpoffe/s’'d ? Shake/pearé. 

Such vaít room in nature unupoffz/s'd j 

By living foul, defert, and defolate, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 

Each orb a glympfe of light. 

The cruel fomething unpoff/c/s d, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft. 
UnpPosse’ssinG. adj. Having no pofieffion. 
Thou uwnpoffeffing baftard, dolt thou think, 
‘That I would itand againft thec? 
UNPRA‘CTICABLE. adj. Not feafible. 
I try’d fuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
‘were not in that place and time #pradicable. Boyle. 
UNPRA‘CTISED. adj. Not fkilful by ufe and expcrience 5 
raw ; being in the ftate of a novice. 
The full fum of me 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 
Dryden. 





Adilicn. 


Prior. 


Shake/fpeare: 


Is an unleffon’d girl, unfcool’d, npradiis’d. Shake/peare. 
Unpraciis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. sViilton. 
I am young, a novice in the trade ; 

The fool of love, umpradis’d to perfuade, 

And want the foothing arts. Dryden. 
His tender eye, by too directa ray, 

Wounded, and flying from zpraétis'd day. Prior. 

UNPRAISED. adj. Not cecicbrated ; not praiied. 
The land, 
In antique times was favage wildernefs ; 
Unpeopli’d, unmanur’d, unprov’d, urnprais'd. Spenfer. 


If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
Th’all-giver would be unthank’d, would be wuprais’d. Adilt. 
If young African for fame 
His wafted country treed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leaft, 
And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. 
Nor pafs unpraisd the veft and veil divine, 
Which wan’dring foliage, and rich fow’rsentwinc. Dryden; 
UNPRECA‘RIOUS. adj. Not dependent on another. 
The ftars, which grace the high expanfion bright, 
By their own beams, and umprecarious light, 
At a vaft diftance from cach other lie. Blackmore. 
UNPRECEDENTED. adj. Not juftifiable by any example. 
The fecret of all tBis mmprecedented proceeding in their 
mafters, they muft not impute to freedom. sae 
i o 


Afillon. 
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Ty UNPRED) ‘cr. w. a. To retra& prediction. 
Means I muft ufe, thou fay’ft predi€tion elfe 

Will «xprediéz?, and fail me of the throne. 
UNPREFE’RRED. adj. Not advanced. ; 

To make a fcholar, keep him under, while he is young, or 
unpreferred. Cellier 

UNpPReE’GNANT. adj. Not prolifick. 
This deed unfhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 

And dull to all proceedings. Shake/peare. 

Unprejyu’picaTsE. adj. Not prepofieffed by any fettled notions- 

A pure mind in a chafte body, is the mother of wifdom, 

fincere principles, and wnprejudicate underftanding. Taylor. 

UNPRE’JUDICED. adj. Free from prejudice; free from pre- 

pofleffion ; not pre-occupied by opinion ; void of preconceived 
“notions. 

The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that any 
unprejudiced and reafonable man may certainly underftand 
them. Tillot for. 

Several, when they had informed themfelves of our Saviour’s 
hiftory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the doctrines 
and manners of his difciples, were fo ftruck, that they pro- 
fefled themfelves of that fect. Addifon. 

UNPRELA'TICAL. adj. Unfuitable to a prelate. tee 

The archbifhop of York, by fuch unprelatical, ignominious 

arguments, in plain terms advifed him to pafs that act. Claren. 
UNPRENE’DITATED. adj. Not prepared in the mind before- 

hand. 
Afk me what queftion thou canft pofiible, 

And I will anfwer unpremeditated. Shakefpeare. 

He dictates to me flumb’ring ; or infpires . 

Ealy my unpremeäitated verfe. _ Milton. 

T'he flow of fpecch make unpremeditated harangues, or con- 
verft readily in languages that they are,but little acquainted 


Milton. 


with. Addifon. 
UNPREPARED. adj. 
x. Nor fitted by previous meafures. 5 
Milton. 


Unpraétis’d, wuprepar’d, and ftill to feek. 

To come unprepared before him, is an argument that we 
do not eftcem God. Duppa-. 

Ficlds'are full of eyes, and woods have ears 5 
For this the wife are ever on their guard, 
For, unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d. 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 
I would not kill thy unprepared {pirit 5 
INo; heavens forefend. Shake/peare. 
My unprepar’d, and unrepenting breath, 
Was fatch’d away by the (wift hand of death. Re/common. 
UNPRI PA‘REDNESsS. 1. f. State of being unprepared. 

I believe my innocency and wxpreparedne/s to allert my 
rights and honour, make me the moft guilty in their efteem ; 
who would not fo eafily have declared a war again{ft me, if I 
had frft affaulted them. K. Charles. 

. UNPREPOSSE’SSED. adj. Not prepofieffed ; not pre-occupied by 
notions. 

The unprepoffeffed on the one hand, and the well-difpofed on 
the other, are affected with a due fear of thefe things. South. 

It finds the mind naked and unprepoffeffed with any former no- 
tions, and fo eafily and infenfibly gains upon the affent. South. 

UNPRE’SSED. adj. 
I1. Not prefied. 
Have I my pillow left umprefs'd in Rome? Shakefpeare. 
In thefe foft fhades, unprefs’d by human feet, 
The happy Phcenix keeps his balmy feat. Tickell. 
2. Not inforced. 

They left not any ¢rror in government unmentioned, or 
unpr:fed, with the fharpeft and moft pathetical expref- 
fions. Clarendon. 

UNPRETE'NDING. adj. Not claiming any diftin&tions. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaufe ridicule ought to be a 
pleaʻure ; but to undeceive and vindicate the honeft and un- 
preten tine part of mankind from impofition. Pope. 

UNPREVA LING. adj. Being of no force. 
Throw to earth this waprevai.ing woe. Shake/peare. 
UN PREVE’NTED. adj. 
1. Not previoufly hindered. 
A pack of forrows which wou’d prefs you down, 
If uuprevented, to your timelefs grave. Shakefpeare. 
2. Not preceded by any thing. 
Thy grace 
Comes unprevented, unimplor’d, unfought. 
Unreri’xcerty. adj. Unfuitable to a prince. 

I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, than 

by fo unmprincely an inconftancy. . Charles. 
UNPRINTED. adj. Not printed. 

Defer it, till you have finifhed thefe that are yet un- 

printed. Pope. 
UNFPRINCIPLED. adj. Not fettled in tenets or opinions. 
I do not think my, fifter fo to feek, 

Or fo nnprincipf’d in virtue’s book, 

. As that the fingle want of light and noife 

Could ftir the conftant mood of-her calm thoughts. A7Zr/ton. 

Others betake them to ftate affairs, with fouls fo unprinci- 


Dryden. 


Miilton. 
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pled in virtue, and true generous breeding, that flattery, and 
court fhifts, and tyrannous aphorifms, appear to them the 


higheft points of wifdom. Ailton. 
UNPRI’SABLE. adj. Not valued; not of eftimation. 
A baubling veffel was he captain of, 
For fhallow draught and bulk w2prifadle. Shakefpearé, 


UNPROCLA‘IMED. adj.. Not notified by a publick declaration. 
‘The Syrian king, who to furprize 
One man, affaffin-like, had levy’d war, 
Wear unproclaimn’d. 
UNPRO’FITABLE. adj. Ufelefs; ferving no purpofe. 
The church being ealed of unprofitable labours, needful of- 
fices may the better be attended. ookere 
Should he reafon with unprofitable talk ? Fob xv. 3- 
My fon Onefimus I have begotten in my bonds; which in 
time paft was to thee wuprofitai/e, but now profitable to thee 
and me. Philemon 41. 
‘They receive aliment.fufficient, and yet no more than they 
can well digeft, and withal fweat out the coarfeft and umpro- 
Jfitablef? juice. Bacon. 
It is better to fall honourably, than to furvive in an. uxpro- 
fitable and unglorious life. L Eftrange. 
‘Then they who brothers better claim difown, . 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 
With fhame and forrow fill’d, 
For plotting an wzprofitable crime. 
An ox that waits the coming blow, 
Old and unprofitable to the plough. 
With tears fo tender 
As any heart, but only her’s, could move; 
‘I'rembling before her bolted doors he ftood, 
And there pour’d out th’unprofitable flood. 
UNPRIsSONED. adj. Set free from confinement. 
Seveval defires led parts away, 
Water declin’d with earth, the air did ftay ; 
Fire rofe, and each from other but unty’d, 
‘Themfelves en were, and purify’d. 
UNPRIZED. adj. ot valued. 
Not all the dukes of wat’rifh Burgundy, 
Can buy this wxpriz’d, precious maid of me. 
UNPROFA’NED. adj. Not violated. 
Unfpoil’d fhall be her arms, and waprofan’d 
Her holy limbs with any human hand : 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. Dryden. 
UNPRO'FITABLENESS. 7. /- Ufelefinefs- i 
We are fo perfuaded of the unprofitablene/s of your fcience, 
that you can but leave us were you find us; but if you fuc- 
ceed, you increafe the number of your party. Addifon. 
UNPRO‘FITABLY. adv. Ufelefsly ; without advantage. 
fhou’d not now ae {pend 
Myfelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 
By airy wer for folid certainties, B. Fohnfin. 
ur country’s caufe, 
‘That drew our fwords, now wrefts *em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 


AA iltorn, 


Dryden. 
D ryden . 
Dryd. Ere 


Dryden, 


Donne. 


Shake/peare. 


Unprofitably hed. Addifon. 
UNPROFITED. adj. Having no gain. 
Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make umprofited return. Shakefpeare. 


UNPROLIFICK. adj. Barren; not produétive. 
Great rains drown many infects, and render their eggs un- 
prolifick, or deftroy them. Fale. 
UNPRO™MISING. adj. Giving no promife of excellence ; hav- 
ing no appearance of value. 
f he be naturally liftlefs and dreaming, this uwprem:fing dil- 
pofition is none of the eafieft to be dealt with. Locke. 
An attempt as difficult and wnpromifing of fuccefs, as if he 
fhould make the eflay, to produce fome new kinds of animals 
out of fuch fenfelefs materials. Bentley. 
UNPRONO/'UNCED. adj. Not uttered ; not fpoken. 
Mad’ft imperfect words, with childith trips, , 
Unpronounc’d, Nide through my infant lips. 
UNPRO’PER. adj. Not assa i 
Millions nightly lie in thofe uzproper beds, 
Which they dare fwear peculiar. Shake/pearé. 
UNPRO’PERLY-. adv. Contrarily to propriety ; improperly. 
I kneel before thee, and umproperly 
Shew duty as miftaken all the while 
Between the child and parent. Shake/pearés 
UNPROPIT1I0US. adj. Not favourable; inaufpicious. 
"Twas when the dog-ftar’s unpropitious ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d ev’ry bay, 
Sick was the fun. . 
UNPROPO'RTIONED. adj. Not fuited to fomething elfe. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his a&t. Shake/prares 
UnPRO’PPED. adj. Not fupported ; not upheld. 
He livés at random, carelefly diffus’d, 
With languifh’d head wnprop’d, 
As one paft hope, abandon’d, 
And by himfelf given over. 


Ailton. 


P ope ° 


Ailton: 
The 
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The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves; the nerves no more fuftain 
The bulk; the bulk, unprop’d, falls headlong on the plain. 


Dryden. 
UNPROPO'SED. adj. Not propofed. 
The means are umpropos’d. . Dryden. 
Unpro‘’sPEROUS. adj. [improfper, Lat.] Unfortunate; not 
profperous. 
‘The winter had bcen very unmpro/persus and unfuccefsful to 
the king. a Clarendon. 


Nought unprofp’ rous fhall thy ways attend, 
Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. 
UNPRO'SPEROUSLY. adv. Unfuccefsfully. 

When a prince fights juftly, and yet umprofperoufly, if he 
could fee all thofe reafons for which God hath fo ordered it, 
he would think it the moft reafonable thing in the world. Taylor. 

UnPROTE’/CTED. adj. Not protected ; not fupported. 

By woeful experience, they both did learn, that to forfake 
the true God of heaven, is to fallinto all fuch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either deftitute of grace divine, 


Pope. 


may commit, or unpreteéied from above, endure. Ftooker. 
UNPRO’VED. adj. Not evinced by arguments. 
The land, 
In antique times was favage wildernefs, 
Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, uaprov’d, unprais’d. Spenfer. 


‘There I founda frefh, unproved knight, 
W hofe manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood, 
Had never been. Fairy Queen. 
‘There is much of what fhould be demonftrated, left xn- 
preved by thofe chymical experiments. Boyle. 
To UNPROVIDE. v.a. To diveft of refolution or qualifications. 
Ill not expoftulate with her, left 


Her beauty umprovide thy mind again. Shake/p. 
Profperity inviting every fenfe, 

WVith various arts to unprovide my mind; 

What but a Spartan fpirit can fuftain : 

The fhock of fuch temptations ? Southern. 


UNPROVYDED. ad. 
x. Not fecured or qualified by previous meafures. 
W here fhall I find one that can fteal well? O, fora fine 
thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; I am heinoufly xun- 


provided. Shake/p- 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shake/fpeare. 
T ears, for a ftroke forefeen, afford relief; 
But uzprovided for a fudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with gricf. Dryden. 


2. Not furnifhed. 
Thofe unprevided of tackling and vidlual, are forced to 
fea. K. Charles. 
The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor counfel ; but 
being in all things uxprovided, were flain like beafts. dayward. 
‘Th’ ambitious emprefs with her fon is join’d, 
And, in his brother’s abfence, has defign’d 
‘The unprevided town to take. Dryden, 
True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if only 
fit to dwell in mean minds; fuch as are utterly unprovided of 
all other natural, maral, or fpiritual abilities. Sprat. 
Courts are feldom wuprovided of perfons under this cha- 
raéter, on whom moft employments naturally fall. Swift. 
UNPROVO’KED. adj. Not provoked. 
The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 
And unprovok'd, did fruitful ftores allow. Dryden. 
Let them forbear all @pen and fecret methods of encou- 
raging a rebellion fo deftructive, and fo unprovoked. Addifon. 
UNPRU‘NED. adj. Not cut; not lopped. 
, The whole land is full of weeds; 
Her fruit trees all unprun’d. Shakc/peare. 
UNPUNISHED. adj. [impunis, Lat.] Not punifhed; fuftered to 
continue in impunity. 
Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou fhalt not 
be unpunt/hed. _fecclus. viii. 8. 
ivine juftice will not let oppreffion go unpunifhed. L’E/ir. 
The vent’rous viétor, march’d unpunijp'd hence, 
And feem’d to boaft his fortunate offence. 
UnNpPvu’RCHASED. adj. Unbought. 
Unpurchas’d plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return t’our gods. 
UNPU‘’RGED. adj. Not purged. 
: Ts Brutus fick ? 
And will he ftcal out of his wholefome bcd, 
To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ficknefs ? 
Uspu’rRpPosep. adi. Not defigned. 
O ıt 
Or thy precedent fervices are all 
But accidents umpurpos’d. 
UxPU’RLICK. adj. Private; not generally known. 
Virgins muft be retired and wapullick : for all freedom of 
fSciety is a violence done to virginity, mot in its natural, but 
its moral capacity; that is, it lofcs part of its feverity and 
Ne CLVII. 


Dryden. 


Denhem. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake'p. 
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ftii€tnefs, by publifhing that perfon, whofe work is religion? 
whofe thoughts muft dwell in heaven, 


aylor- 
UnPU’BLISHED. @7. 
1. Secret; unknown. 
All bleft fecrets ; 
All you unpubl b d virtucs of the earth; 
Spring with my tears. Shake;p: 


2. Not given to the publick. 
Apply your care wholly to thofe which are uwapublifhed. Popes 
UNPU‘’RGED. adj. Not purged; unpurified. 
In her vifage round thofe f{pots, umpurg’d 
Vapours not yet into her fubftarice turn’d. 
UNPU RIFIED. adj. 
1. Not freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanfed from fin. 
Our finful nation having been long in the furnace, is now 
come out, but wzpurified. Decay of Pietys 
UNPURSU‘ED. adj. Not purfued. 
All night the dreadlefs angel unpur/u’d 
‘Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way. Ailton. 
UNPU‘TRIFIED. adj. Not corrupted by rottennefs. 
Meat and drink laft longer unputrified, or unfowered, in 
winter than in fummer. Bazon. 
No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline falt; 
but putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnet. 
UNQUA‘LIFIED. adj. Not fit. 
*Till he has denudated himfelf of all thefe incumbrances, 
he is utterly unqualified for thefe agonies. Decay cf Piety. 
All the writers againit chriftianity, fince the revolution, 
have been of the loweft rank in regard to literature, wit, and 
fenfe ; and upon that account wholly uaqgualified to propagate 
herefies, unlefs among a people already abandoned. Swift. 
Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the very 
papifts, and as much ungualified for the {mallett offices. {Sw//r. 
To UNQuA‘LIFY. v. a. To difqualify ; to diveft of qualifica- 
tion. 
Arbitrary power fo diminifhes the bafis of the female fi- 
gure, as to ungualify a woman foran evening walk. /Addifor. 
Our private misfortunes may ungualify us for charity: but 
reflect, whether they may not have been infliéted by God, as 
a juft punifhment of our former unmercifulnefs. Atterbury. 
Deafnefs ungualifies me for all company. Swi. 
UNQUA/RRELLABLE. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 
‘There arife unto the examination fuch fatisfactory and u- 
quarrellable reafons, as may confirm the caufes generally re- 
ceived.’ Brow. 
To UNQUEE'N. v. a. To diveft of the dignity of queen. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although ungueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
UNQUE’NCHABLE. adj. Unextinguithable. 
Wereprefent wildfires burning in water and unguenchable. Bac, 
The people on their holidays, 
Impetuous, infolent, u2guenchable. Ailton. 
‘The criminal’s penitence may have number’d him among 
the faints, when our unretraéted uncharitablenefs may fend 
us to unguenchable flames. Government of the Tongue. 
Our love of God, our waguenchable defires to promote our 
well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, fhould take the chief 


A2: ltor. 


Shake/p. 


place in our zeal. Sprat. 
UNQUE'’NCHED. adj.» 
r. Not extinguifhed. 
We have heats of dungs, and of lime uuguenched. Bacon. 


2. Not extinguifhable. 
Sadnefs, or great joy, equally diffipate the {pirits, and im- 
moderate exercife in hot air, with nqguenched thirft. Arbuthnot. 
UnQukl’NCHABLENESS. z. /. Unextinguifhablenefs. 
I was amazed to fee the unguenchablene/s of this fire. Hakew: 
UNQUESTIONABLE. adj. 
I. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 

The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout; of zn- 
quefitonable courage in himfelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. MP o:ton. 

One reafon that mathematical demonftrations are uncon- 
troverted, is becaufe intereft hath no place in thofe uague/fion- 
able veritics. Glanville. 

There is an ungueffionable magnificence in every part of 
Paradife Loft. Addifon. 

2. Such as cannot bear to be queftioned without impatience 5 
this feems to be the meaning here. 
What were his marks ?—— 
A lean cheek, which you have not; an uwngue/ficnabse 
fpirit, which you have not. Shake/p. 
UN QUE’STIONABLY. adv. Indubitably ; without doubt. 

If the fathers were unqucflionably of the houfhold of faith, 
and all to do good to them; then certainly their children can- 
not be ftrangers in this houfhold. Sprat. 

St. Auflin was waguveffronably a man of parts, but in- 
terpofing ina cdntroverfy where his talent did not lie, fhewed 





his zeal againft the antipodes to very ill purpofe, Burnet. 
UNQUE’STIONED. adj. 
1. Not doubted; paff€d withort doubt. 
29 U Other 


_ Other relations in good authors, though we do not pofitively 
deny, yet kave they not been unque/fioned by fome. Brown. 
2. Indifputable ; not to be oppofed. 
It did not pleafe the gods, who inftruct the people; 
And their unqgueftioned pleafures muft be ferv`d. B. Fohn/fon. 
3. Not interrogated ; not examined. 
utt’ring pray’rs as holy rites fhe meant, 


Through the divided crowd ungue/fion’d went. Dryden. 
Uneur'cK. adj. Motionlefs. 
His fenfes droop, his fteady eyes uwngurck 5 ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not fick. Daniel. 


UneurcK ENED. adj. Notanimated ; not ripened to vitality. 
Every foetus bearsa fecret hoard, 

With fleeping, unexpanded iffue ftor’d ; 

Which num’rous, but unguicken’d progeny, 

Clafp’d, and enwrapped, within each other lie. Blackmore. 

Unourer. adj. [inguiet, Fr. inguietus, Lat. ] 
I. oved with perpetual agitation ; not calm; not ftill. 

From grammatick flats and fhallows, they are on the fud- 
den tranfported to be toffed and turmoiled with their un- 
ballafted wits, in fathomlefs and uwaguiet depths of contro- 
verly. . Ailton. 

2. Difturbed ; full of perturbation ; not at peace. 
Go with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never fhali you lie by Portia’s fide 

With an unguiet foul. 

Thy love hopeful to regain, 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my uaguiet breaft are ris’n. 

3. Reftlefs; unfatisfied. i 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring 5 

A vain, unguict, glittring, wretched thing. Pope. 

Mirth from company is but a fluttering, umguief motion, 
that beats about the breaft for a few moments, and after 


Shake/p. 


Ailton. 








leaves it empty. Pope. 
UnaouvVetiry. adv. Without reft. 
Who’s there bcfides foul weather ? 
One minded like the weather, moft 
Unquietly. ShLakefp. 


UNQuUYVETNESS. 7. i: 
x, Want of tranquillity. 
Thou, like a violent noife, cam’{ft rufhing in, 
And mak’ft them wake and ftart to new unguictne/s. Denham. 
2. Want of peace. i 
It is moft enemy to war, and moft hateth unguietnefs. Spenf. 
3. Reftlefsnefs ; turbulence. 
What pleafure can there be in that eftate, 


Which your unguietne/s has made me hate ? Dryden. 
4. Perturbation; uneafinefs. 
Is my lord angry ?----——— 
—He went hence but now, 
And certainly in ftrange unguictne/s. Shakefpeare. 


From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all wnguse:ne/s 
of f{pirit, and diftraction of our fenfes. Tayler. 
UnrRa’CKED. adj. Not poured from the lees. 
Rack the one vefflel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked vefflel into the unracked vefiel. acon. 
UnRA‘KED. adj. Not thrown together and covered. Ufed 
only of fires. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimnies fhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find’f{t umrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 


‘There pinch the maids. Shakefpeare. 
UNRA’‘’NSACKED. adj. “Not pillaged. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his foldiers, who left 

neither houfe, nor corner thereof unranfacked. Knolles. 


UNRA’NSOMED. adj. Not fet free by payment for liberty. 
Unranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair, 


Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope. 
Zo UNRAVEL. vV. a. 
a. Io difentangle; to extricate ; to clear. 
There unravel all i 
This dark defign, this myítery of fate. Addifon. 


With Machiavellian fagacity thou unravelled/? intrigues of 

ftate. Arbuthnet. 
2. To diforder ; to throw out of the prefent conftitution. 

How can any thing fucceed well with people that are to be 
pleafed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the univerfe may be 
unravelled, andthe laws of providence reverfed. LZ’ E/frange. 

) O the traytor’s name ! 

Til know it; I will: art fhall be conjur’d for it, 

And nature all unrav’/led. Dryden. 

So prophane and {ceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel- 
jing all the received principles.of reafon and religion. Ti/lot/on. 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The folution, or unravelling of the intrigue, commences, 
when the reader begins to fee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to perfeétion ; 
nor is the gmravelling of it lefs happily imagined. Shase/p. Lllu/?. 

UnRA‘/ZORED. adj. Unfhaven. 
As fmooth as Hebe’s their unraser d lips. Milton. 


U N R 


UNRE'ACHED. adj. Not attained. 
Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, xnreach’'d by former time. 
UNRE‘AD. adj. 
x. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 
Thefe books are fafer and better to be left publickly vr- 


Dryden. 


read. fiosker. 
His mufe bad ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. D: yden. 
2. Untaught; not learned in books. 
Uncertain whofe the narrower fpan, 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman. Dryden. 


UNRE’ADINESS. 7. f- 
x. Want of readinefs ; want of promptnefs. 

This impreparation and xmreadine/s, when they find in us, 
then turn it to the foothing up of themfelves in that accurfed 
fancy. fdoskir, 

2. Want of preparation. 

Nothing is fo great an enemy to tranquillity, and a con- 
tented fpirit, as the amazement and confulions of unrcadinejs 
and inconfideration. Tayior. 

UNRE’ADY. adj. 
x. Not prepared ; not fit. 
‘The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, 
Wot throughly heul'd, uxready were to ride. 
How now, my lords? what all uxready fo? 
2. Not prompt; not quick. 

From a temperate inactivity, we are unmready to put in exc- 
cution the fuggeftions of reafon; or.-by a content in every 
fpecies of truth, we embrace the fhadow thereof. Brown. 

3- Awkward; ungain. 

Young men, inthe condué& of ‘adlions, ufe extreme reme- 
dies at firft, and, that which doubleth all errors, wiil not 
acknowledge or retract them; like an- unready horfe, that 
will neither ftop nor turn. Baton. 

UNReE‘AL. adj. Unfubftantial. 
Hence, tcrrible fhadow! 


Fairy Queen. 
Shakef; eare. 


. 


Unreal mock’ry, hence! Shakepeare. 
I with pain- 

Voyag’d th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confufion. Ai lion. 


UNRE‘ASONABLE. adj. ; 
x, Exorbitant; claiming, or infifting upon more than is fit. 

Since every language is fo full of its own properties, that 
what is beautiful in one, is often barbarous in another, it 
would be unrea/onab/e to limit a tranflator to the narrow com- 
pafs of his author’s words. ` `^ D: yd-n. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defire your 
protection of the following papers, which I take to be a very 
unreafonable requeft; fince, by being inicribed to you. you ` 
cannot recommend them without tome fufpicion of par- 
tiality. Swift. 

2. Not agreeable to reafon. 

No reafon known to us; but that there is no reafon there- 
of, I judge moft unrcvafonable to imagine. Hooker. 

It is seg ugar for men to be judges in their own cafes; 
felf-love will make men partial to themfeives and their 
friends. Locke. 

She entertained many warcafonable prejudices againft him, 
before fhe was acquainted with his perfonal worth. Addijon. 

3. Greater than is ft ; immoderate. 

Thofe that place their hope in another world, have, in a 
great meafure, conquer’d dread of death, and unreafinabie 
love of life. Atterbury. 

UNRE’ASONABLENRSS. 7. f- 
I. Exorbitance ; exceflive demand. 

The wunreafonablenefs of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint defires of their major num- 
ber. ; . Charles. 

A young univerfity difputant was complaining of the unrea- 
Jonablene/s of alady, with whom he was engaged in a point of 
controverfy. : Addifcu. 

2. Inconfiftency with reafon. 

The wunreafonablenef{s and prefumption of thofe that thus. 
projet, have not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, 
to advance fo far as attrition. Hammond., 

UNRE’ASONABLY. adv. ` 
I. In a manner contrary to reafon. 
2. More than enough. 

Pll not over the threfhold, till my lord return from the 
wars.— 

—Fye! you confine yourfelf moft unreafonably. Shake/p- 

To UNRE AVE. v. a. [now wnravel; from un and reave, or 
ravel; perhaps the fame with rive, to tear, or break afunder. ] 
To unwind; todifeéntangle. À 

Penelope, for her Ulyifes fake, 

Devis’d a web her woers to deceive ; 

In which the work that fhe all day did make, 

The fame at night fhe did unreave. Spenfer. 


Urn- 
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TUNREBA’TED. adj. Not blunted. 
A number of fencers try it out with unrelated fwords. Hakew. 
UNREBU’KEABLE. adj. Obnoxious to no cenfure. 

Keep this commandment without fpot, umrelutcalle, until 

the appearing of Chrift. x Zim. vi. 14- 
UNRECeIVED. ay Not received. 

Where the figns and facraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, umreceived, or received with contempt, the 
really give what they promife, and are what they fignify. Fook. 

UNRECLA‘IMED,. adj.» 
a. Not turned. 
A favagenefs of unreclaitmed blood, 

Of general affault. 

2. Mot reformed. 

This is the moft favourable treatment a finner can hope 

for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodnefs of God. Rogers. 
UNRECONCI’LEABLE. adj. 
ax. Not to be appeafed ; implacable. . 
He had many infirmities and fins, umreconcileable with per- 
fe& righteoufnefs. Fdammind. 
2. Notto be made confiftent with. 
Let me lament, 
‘That our ftars, z2reconcileable, fhould have divided 


Shake/peare. 


Our equalnefs to this. Shakefpeare. 
UNRE‘CONCILED. adj. Not reconciled. 
If you bethink yourfelf of any crime 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight. j Shake/peare. 


UNRECO’RDED. adj. Notkeptin remembrance by publick mo- 


numents. 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 


Worthy t’have not remain’d fo long unfung. Ailton. 
The great Antilocus! a name 
Wot unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope. 
UNRECO’UNTED. adj. Not told; not related. 
This is yet but young, and may be left 
‘To fome ears unrecounted. l Shake/peare. 


UNRECRU'ITABLE. adj. Incapable'of repairing the deficiencies 
of an army. 
Empty and warecruitable colonels of twenty men in a com- 
pany. Milton. 
UnrRecvu’RiNG. adj. Irremediable. 
I found her ftraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herfelf ; as doth the deer, 
‘That hath received fome unrecuring wound. 
UNREDU ceD. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reft of the Irifh countries wnreduced 
into fhires. Davies. 
TINREFO’RMABLE. adj. Not to be putinto a new form. 
The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and uarecformable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 


the world, and in his fon Jefus Chrift, born of the virgin 
Mary. Flammond. 


UnREFO/RMED. adj. 
x. Not amended; not currected. 

‘This general revolt, when overcome, produced a general 
reformation of the Irifhry, which ever before had been xn- 
reformed. ; Davies. 

We rétain the Julian conftitution of the year, unreformed, 
without confideration of the defective minutes. flolder. 

2. Not brought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrift died for him, as now he is, an 

unreformed chriftian, then what needs. he reformation? Jia. 
nhumbled, unrepentant, unreform’ d. Mii lton. 
UNREFRA’CTED. adj. Not refracted. 
‘The fun’s circular image is made by an unrcfracted 
of light. . ` Newton. 
UNREFRE'SAHED. adj. Not cheared; not relieved. 
” Its fymptoms are a fpontancous laffitude, being unrefre/bed 
by fleép. . bnot. 
UNREGA‘RDED. adj. Not heeded ; not refpected 5; neglected. 
We, ever by his might, 
Had thrown to ground the un: egarded right. Farry Queen. 
Do’ft fee, how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paffes ? 
There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone; 
But mark the fate of faces. 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregard:d king 5 
A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thing. Denham. 
Me you have often counfell’d to remove 
My vain purfuit of unregarded love. Dryden. 
Laws againift immorality have not been executed, and pro- 
clamations to enforce them, are wholly umregaratd. Swift. 
Unre’cist&rep. adj. Not recorded. 
A Hotter hours, 
Unregifier’'d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick’d out. 
UNREGE NERATE. adj. Not brought to a new life. 

TRis is not to be underftood promifcuoufly of all men, 

uxregenerate pcrfons, as well as reganerate, Stephens. 


Shake/peare. 


Suckling. 


Shake/prare. 


beam - 


UNRE’INED. adj. Not reftrained by the bridle. 

Leit from thy flying fteed unzrein’d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Difmounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall. 

UNRELENTING. adj. Hard; cruel; feeling no pity. 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d ; 
But only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake, 
‘That fo her torture may be fhortened. 


Ai! SMi 


Shbažefp eare: 


Will nothing turn your uzrel. nting hearts ? Shake/p. 
Thefe are the realms of uwnreletine fate 5; - 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftare. Dryden. 
Falfe tears fhall wet his unrelenting eyes, 

And his glad heart with awful fighs fhall heave: S72 'th. 


UNRELIE’VABLE. adj. Admitting no fuccour. 
As no degree of diftrefs is unreiiewable by his power, fo no 


extremity of it is inconfiftent with his compafiion. Bo; le. 
UNREL!I'EVED. adj. 
I. Not fuccoured. 
‘The defs griev’d, 
Her favour’d hoft fhould perifh xzurelicu’d. Dryde. 


2. Not cafed. : : 
The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft is not leflened by conti- 
nuance, but grows the more unfupportable. 7 Boyle. 


-UNREMA’RKABLE,. adj. 


a. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, muft add 
fgmething elfe to this fleeting and «wxremarkable {fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby. 

2. Not worthy of notice. 
UNREME'DIABLE. adj. Admitting no remedy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had more come 
into a defence of an unremediable mifchief already committed, 


than that they had done it at firít by his confent. Sidney. 
UNR EME’MBERING. adj. Having no memory. 
That wnrememb’ring of its former pain, 

‘The foul may fuffer mortal flefh again. Dryden. 


UNREME’MBERED. adj. Not retained in the mind; not recol- 
lected. 

I cannot pafs umremembered, their manner of difguifing the 

fhafts of chimnies in various fafhions, whereof the nobleft is 


the pyramidal. | Wotton. 
UNREME’MBRANCE. 4. f/f. Forgetfulnefs; want of remem- 
brance. 


Some words are negative in their original language, but 
feem pofitive, becaufe the negation is unknown; as amnefty, 
an unremembrance, or general pardon. atts. 

UNREMO'VEABLE. adj. Nat to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more usremoveable 

determination gave herfelf to love, after fhe had once fet before 


her mind the worthinefs of Amphialus. Sidney- 
You know the fiery quality of the duke, 
How unremoveab'e and fixt he is 
In his own courife. | Shakefpeares 


UNREMO‘'VED. adj. 

1. Not taken away. 
It is. impadible, where this opinion is imbibed and ware- 
moved, to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 
We could have had no certain profpe& of his happi- 


nefs, whilft the laft obftacle was #nremoved. Dryden. 
2. Not capable of being removed. . 
Like Teneriff or Atlas nmremovu'd. Milton. 


TNREMOVEABLY. adu. In a manner that admits no re- 


moval. 
His difcontents are uxremovcably coupled to his nature. Sha. 


UNREPA‘’ID. adj. Not recompenfed ; not compenfated. 
Hadft thou full pow’r 
To meafure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what could’f{t thou, torméntor, hope to gain ? 
Thy lofs. continues, unrepaid by pain. 
UNREPE’ALED. adj. Not revoked ; not abrogated. < 
When you are pinched with any sarepealed act of parlia- 


Dryden: 


ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden, 
Nature’s law, and unrepeal'’d command, 
‘That gives to lighter things the greateft height. Blackmore. — 


UNREPE’NTED. adj. Not regarded with penitential forrow. 
‘Fhey are no fit fupplicants to feek his mercy in the bchalf 
of others, whofe own unrepenied fins provoked his juft indig- 
nation. Hocker. 
: If I, vent’ring to difpleafe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind: which in his jealoufly 
Shall never, wnmrepented, find forgivenefs. 
As in wnrepented fin fhe dy’d, 
Doom/’d to the fame bad place, is punifh’d for her pride. Dry. 
With what confufion will he hear all his wnrepented fins 
produced before men andè angels ? Rogers. 
UNREPE’NTING. adj. Not repenting; not penitent; not 
UNREPE‘/NTANT. forrowful for fin. 


Milton. 


Should 
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Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 

Unhumbl’d, unrepentant, unreformed, 

Headlong would follow. 

_ My unprepar’d, and unrepenting. breath, 

W as fnatch’d away by the {fwift hand of .ceath. Rofcommon. 

All his arts reveal, 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

‘To his laft hour of unrepenting death. 

Wor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 
E’er felt fuch rage as thou. 
UNREPINING. adj. Not peevifhly complaining. 
Barefoot as fhe trod the flinty pavemenr, 
Her footfteps all along were mark’d with blood 5 
Yet filent on fhe pafs’d, and unmrepining. 
UNREPLE’NISHED. adj. Not filled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the 
unrepleni/hed (pace. Boyle. 
UNREPRIE VABLE. adj. Not to be refpited from penal death. 
Within me is a hell; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood. Shakefpeare. 
UNREPRO‘/ACHED. adj. Not upbraided ; not cenfured. 

Sir John Hotham, wnreproa.bed, uncurfed by any impre- 

cation of mine, pays his head. K. Charles. 
UNREPROVEALE. adj. Not liable to blame. 

You hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, unblame- 

able, and wmreproveadble in his fight. Col. i. 22. 
UNREPROVED. adj- 
x. Not cenfured. 

Chriftians have thcir churches, and uwmreproved exercife of 
religion. Sandys. 
Not liable to cenfure. 

‘The antique world, in his firft fow’ring youth, 

With gladfome thanks, and uwarcproved truth, 

‘The gifts of fov’reign bounty did embrace. Fairy Queen. 

If I give thee honour due,’ 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In umreproved pleafures free. 
UNREPUGNANT. adj. Not oppofite. 

When {fcripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order is thereunto moft agreeable ; when pofitive, which way 
to make laws umrepugnant unto them. Boker. 

UNRE PUTABLE. adj. Not creditable, 

When we fee wife men examples of duty, we are con- 
vinced that piety is no wareputable qualification, and that we 
are not to be afhamed of our virtue. ers. 

UNREQUE’STED. adj. Not afked. 

With what fecurity can our embaffadors go, unrequefied of 

the Turkifh emperor, without his fafe condudét ? Knolles. 
UNREQUITABLE. adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is foolifh, and 
becaufe an uwnreguitah/e evil may enfue, an indifferent conve- 
nience muft be omitted. Brown. 

So umrequitable is God’s love, and fo infolvent are we, 
that that love vaftly improves the benefit, by which alone we 
might have pretended to fome ability of retribution. Boyle. 

UNRESE’NTED. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

The failings of thefe holy perfons, ed not unrefented by 
God; and the fame fcripture which informs us of the fin, 
records the punifhment. Rogers. 

UNRESE’RVED. adj. 
1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

‘The piety our heavenly father will accept, muft confift ia 
an entire, umrefe1 ved obedience to hiscommands; fince whofo- 
ever offends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. R.gers. 

2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNRESE’RVEDNEsSsS. 7. /- Unlimitednefs ; franknefs ; largenefs. 

The tendernefs and wnrefervedne/s of his love, made him 
think thofe his friends or enemies, that were fo to God. Boyle. 

UNRESE’RVEDLY. adv. 
I. Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abfolutely and umrefervedly the opinion 

of Ariftotle. Boyle. 
2. Without concealment; openly. 

I know your friendfhip to me is extenfive ; and it is what I 
owe to that friendfhip, to open my mind unrefervedly to 
you. Pope. 

UNRESE’RVEDNESs. 7. /- Opennefs; franknefs. 

I write with more unrefervedne/s than ever man wrote. Pope. 
UNRESI'STED. adj. 
x. Not oppofed. 

The zxtherial fpaces are perfeily fluid ; they neither affift, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and mn- 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Rowe. 


Ze 


Milton. 


refifted, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley. 
2. Refiftiefs ; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 
Thofe gods! whofe unrefpfted might 
Have fent me to thefe regions void of light. Dryden. 
What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feel 
‘The conqu’ring force of unrefified ftecl ? Pope. 


UN R 


UNReEsIsTING. adj. Not oppofing; not making refiftance. 
What noife ? that fpiric’s pof{eis’d with hafte, 
T hat wounds th’ wzrefifing poftern with thefe ftrokes. Shas. 
The fheep was facrific’d on no pretence; 
But meek and unreffiing innocence : 
A patient, ufeful creature. Dr:d n. 
Since the planets move horizontally through the liquid and 
unrefifling [paces of the heav’ns, where no bodies at all, or 
inconfiderable ones, occur, they may preferve the fame ve- 
locity which the firft impulfe imprefs’d. Bently. 
UNRESO'LVABLE. adj. Not to be folved ; infcluble. 
For aman to run headlong, while his ruin ftares him in 
the face; ftill to prefs on to the embraces of fin, is*a pro- 
blem wnrefolvable upon any other ground, but that fin infa- 
tuates before it deftroys. Ssuth. 
UNRESOLVED. ad. 
1. Not determined ; having made no refolution. 
On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy: to our fhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm’d, and uwnarefolu’dto beat them back. 
Turnus, warefolv’d of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juft recedes from fight. Dryden. 
2. Not folved 5; not cleared. 
I do not fo magnify this method, to think it will perfeétly 
clear every hard place, and leave no doubt wnrefelved. Locke. 
UNRESO’LVING. cdj. Not refolving. 
She her arms about her wnr-fo'ving hufband threw. Dryd. 
UNRESPE’CTIVE. adj. Inattentive ; taking little notice. 
I will eines with iron-witted fools, 
And unre/peftive boys ; none are for me 
‘That look into me with confid’rate eyes- Shake/peare. 
Unre'st. n.f- Difquiet ; want of tranquillity ; unquietnefs. 
Wife beheft, thofe creeping flames by reafon to fubdue, 
Before their rage grew to fo t unrefi. Fairy Queen. 
Repofe, fweet gold, for their unreff, 


Shaže teare, 


That have their alms out of the emprefs’ cheft. Sbakefp, 
Difmay’d confufion all poffefs’d ; 

‘Th’ affli&ted troop, hearing their plot defcry’d : 

‘Then runs amaz’d diftrefS, with fad unre/?7, 

‘To this, to that; to fly, to ftand, to hide. Daniel. 


Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows beft ? 
For deepeft wounds, can leaft their feelings tell ; 
Yet, let me borrow from mine own uznr</7, 
But time to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. 
-Up they rofe, 
As from unre? ; and each the other viewing, 
Soon found their eyes now open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d ! 
UNRESTO’RED. adj. 
x. Not reftored. 
2. Not cleared from an attainder. 
The fon of an unrefforcd traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceftors. - Collier. 
UNRESTRAINED. ad}. 
x. Not confined; not hindered. 


My tender age, in luxury was train’d, 


TF o: ton. 


Afi: on. 


With idle eafe, and pageants entertain’d, 
My hours my own, my pleafures unre/irain’d. Dryden. 
2. Licentious; loofe. 
The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With unre/frained, loole companions. Shake/peare. 
3- Not limited. 

Were there in this aphorifm an warcffrained truth, yet were 
it not reafonable to infer from a caution, a non-ufance, or 
abolition. Brown. 

UNRETRA‘CTED. adj. Not revoked; not recalled. 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him 
amongit the faints, when our wnretraéfed uncharitablenefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern. of the Tongue. 

Nothing but plain m.levolence can juftify difunion.- Ma- 


levolence fhewn in a fingle, outward act, unretraffed, or in 
habitual ill-nature- Collier. 
UNREVE ALED. adj. Not told; not difcovered. 
Had ye once feen thefe her celeftial treafures, 
And unrevealed pleafures, 
‘Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fing. Spen/fer. 
Dear, fatal name! reft ever unreveald ; 
Nor pafs thefe lips, in holy filence feal’d. P ope. 
UNREVENGED. adj. Not revenged. 
So might we die, not envying them that live; 
So would we die, not umrevenged all. Fairfax. 
Unhonour’d though I am, 
Not wnreveng’d that impious a&t fhall be. Dryden. 
Great Pompey’s fhade complains that we are flow, 
And Scipio’s ghoit walks unreveng’d amongft us. Addifon. 
UNRE’VEREND. adj. Irreverent; difrefpectful. 
See not your bride in thefe unreverent robes. Shake/p- 
Fie! unreverendtonguc! to call her bad, 
W hofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d, 
With twenty thoufand foul-confirming oaths. Shake/p. 


Ur- 


UN R 


UNRE’VERENTLY- adv. Dfrefpe&tfully. 
Idid unreverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelf. B. Fobnf: 
UNREVE’RSED. adj. Not revoked; not repealed. 
She hath offer’d to the doom, 
Which unreverfed ftands in effectual force, 


A fea of melting tears. Shake/péare. 
UnNREVO'KED. adj. Not recalled. > 
Hear my decree, which wzrevok'd fhall ftand. AA lton. 


UNREWA’RDED. adj. Not rewarded; not recompenfed. | 
Providence takes care that good offices may not pafs unre- 


warded. LL’ Eftrange. 
Since for common good I yield the fair, 
My private lofs let grateful Greece repair 3 
Nor uwnrewarded let your prince complain, 
‘That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 


To UnrippLe. V.a. To folve an enigma; to explain a pro- 
blem. 
Some kind power wariddle where it lies, 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes! Suckling. 
The Platonick principles will not uariddle the doubt. Glanv. 
A reverfe often clears up the paflage of an old poct, as the 
poet often ferves to unridd/e the reverfe. Add:ifon. 
Unripicurous. adj. Not ridiculous. 
If an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw this au- 
fterenefs unto a fmile, he hardly could with perpetuity refift 


proper motives thereof. Brown. 
To Unezi'’c. v. a. To ftrip of the tackle. 
Rhudes is the fovereign of the fea no more; 
Their fhips z2rigg’d, and fpent their naval ftore. Dryden. 


UnNRIVGHT. In Spenfer, this word fhould perhaps 
be untight. 

What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe, and as it 
were um ight, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
and ftrongly truffed up together. Gk: fary to Sp-nfer’s Kal. 

Shew that thy judgment is not uwnrizht. IVifdem xii. 

UnriGcureous. adj. Unjuft; wicked; finful; bad. 
Oé€tavius here lept into his room, 
And it ufurped by uzrightesus doom 3 


Wrong. 


But he his title juftify’d by might. Spenfer. 
Within a month! 

Ere yet the falt of moft unrighteous tears 

Had left the flufhing in her galled eyes, 

She marriecd.— Oh moft wicked fpeed ! Shake/peare. 


Let the wicked man forfake his way, and the warighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. Jfa. iv. 
UnNRYVYGHYEOUSLY. adv. Unjuftly; wickedly; finfully. 
For them 
‘Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife : 
By which unright.oufly it was decreed, 
hat none to truft or profit fhould fucceed, 

WV ho would not fwallow firft a pois’ nous wicked weed. Dryd. 

A man may fall undefervedly under publick difgrace, or is 
unrighteoufy oppreficd. Collier. 

UNRI''GHTEOUSN ESS. 2. f- Wiickednefs; injuftice. 

Our Romanifts can no more abide this propofition con- 
verted, than themfelves. All fin, fay they, is a tranfgreffion 
of the law; but every tranfgreffion of the law is not fin. The 
apoftle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrighteousness, fays he, 
is fin; but every tranfgreffion of the law is umrigh. eoufne/s, 
faith Auftin upon thi, place. Flall. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
perfidioufnels, uxrighteoufne/s, and ingratitude. TLillotfon. 

UnNRI'GHTFUL. adj. Not rightful; not juft. 
Thou, which know’'ft the way 
To plant unright{ul kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong from th’ ufurped throne. 
ToUNRING. v.a. To deprive of a ring. 
Be fore’d to impeach a broken hedgc, 
And pigs uxring’d at vif. franc. pledge- Fludibras. 
Jo Uneri’r. v a. [This word is improper, there being no 
difference between rp and unurip; and the negative particle 
is therefore of no force; yet it is well authorifed.] To cut 
open. 


Shake/p: 


Like a traitor 
Did break that vow, and, with thy treach’rous blade, 
Unrip’d/? the bowels of thy fov’reign’s fon. Shake/peare. 
He could not now, with his honour, fo unrip, and put a lye 
upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver him 
up. Bacon, 
We are angry with fearchers; when they break open trunks, 
and unurip packs, and open fealed letters. Zaylor. 
Cato well abferves, that friendfhip ought not to be unripped, 
but unftitched. olier. 
Unri’PE. adj. 
I1. Inmature; not fully concocted. = 
Purpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity ; 
Which now, like fruits unripe, fti. ks on the trec, 
But fall unfhaken when they mellow be. Shakcfpearc. 
In this northern traét our hoarfer throats, 
Utter unripe and ill conftrained notes. 
Ne CLVII. 


Taller. 


UN R 
He fix’d his unripe vengeance to defer, 
Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen, 
To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen. 
2. Too early. 
Who hath not heard of the valiant, wife; and jut Dori- 
laus, whofe unripe death doth yer, fo many years fince, draw 


Dryden: 


tears from virtuous eyes ? Steve; s 
UNRI'PENED. adj. Not matured. 
Were you with thefe, you'd foon forret 
‘The pale, unripen’d b_auties of the north. Adidifin. 


UnrirPeness. 2. f. Immaturity ; want of ripenefs. 
The ripenefs, or uwnripenc{/s, of the occafion, muft evet be 
well weighed; and generally it is good to commit the begin- 
nings of all great ations to Argus, with his hun.red cyes 3 
and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands. Bacon. 
UNRYVALLED. adj. 
x. Having no competitor: 
Honour forbid! at whofe warival’d Mirine, 
Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our fex reign. P 
2. Having no peer or equal. 
Zo UNRO'L. v. a. To open what is rolled or convolved. 
O horror ! 
The queen of nations, from her antient feat, 
Is funk for ever in the dark abyfs ; 
Time has uzroll’d her glories to the laft, 


S 
% 
, 


And now clos’d up the volume. Drydin. 
UNROMA’‘NTICK. adj. Contrary to romances 
Jt is a bafe unromantick {pirit not to wait on you. Swift. 


Zo UnrRoor. v: a. 
houfes. 
The rabble fhould have firft wmro-f’d the city, 
Ere fo prevail’d with me. Shakepeare. 
Unroo’stepv. adj. Driven from the rooft. 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tird, unr:ofed, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak jpeares 
UNRO’UGH. adj. . Smooth. 
Siward’s fon, 
And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteft their firft of manhood. 
To UNROO'’T. wv. a. 
eradicate. 
Since you"ve made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital, 
‘That nothing can znrcoot you. 
Unroot the foreft oaks, and bear away 


To itrip off the roof or covering of 


Shaie/peare. 


To tear from the roots; to extirpate; to 


Shakefpearee 


Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguifh’d prey. Dryanm 
UNRO'UNDED. adj. Not fhaped; not cut to a round. 
Thofe unfil’d pittolets, 
‘That more than cannon-thot avails or lets; 
Which, negligently left smrounded, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of fome dread conjurer. Donne. 


UNROYAL. adj. Unprincely; not roval. 

By the advice of his envious counfellors, he fent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiteroufly. Si drey: 

To UNRU’FFLE. v. n. To ceafe from commotion, or agitation. 
W here’er he guides his finny courfers, 
The waves uwzrufffe, and the fea fubfides. 
UNRU‘FFLED. adj. Calm; tranquil; not tumultuous. 
Vent all thy paffion, and I Il ftand its ihock, 
Calm and unruffied as a fummer’s fea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. A ldifen. 
UNRU‘LED. adj. Not direéted by any fuperiour power. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undireéted of any; for they to 
whom fhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or forfuok 
their charge. Spenfer. 

UNRU‘LINESS. pia [from uzruly.] Turbulence; tumuituouf- 
nels; licentioufnefs. 

By the negligence of fome who were hardly to be com- 
manded, and by the waruline/s of others, who without leave were 
gone afhore, fo fair an occafion of vitory was neglected. Ku Zes. 

No care was had to curb the znruiinefs of anger, or the ex- 
orbitance of defirc. Amongft all their facrifices, they never 


Dryden. 


facrificed fo much as one luit. South. 
UNRU‘LY. adj. Turbulent; ungovernable; licentious; tu- 
multuous. 
In facred bands of wedlock ty'd 
To Therion, a loofe unruly (wain ; 
Who had more joy to range the foreft wide, 
And chace the favage beaft with bufy pain. Spenfer. 
Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of wuruly jades. Shakefreare. 


‘The beitt and foundeft of his time hath been but rah; 
then muft we look from his age, to receive but war uly way- 
wardnefs. Shake/heare. 

"T he tongue is an uzruly evil, full of deadly poifon. “Faz. iii. 

Thou doft a better 1 fe, and nobler vigour give ; 
Doft each unruly appetite controul, R3fcommon. 
29 X, Love 
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Love infults, difguifed in the cloud, 

And welcome force of that znruly croud. Waller. 

Paffions kept their place, and tranfgceffed not the bounda- 
ties of their proper natures; nor were the diforders begun, 
which are occafioned by the licence of nzruly appetites. G.anv. 

You muft not go where: you may dangers meet: 
Th’ unruly fword will no diftinétion make, 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but fake. Dryden. 
Uwsa’re. adj. Not fecure; hazardous; dangerous. _ 

If they would not be drawn to feem his adverfaries, yet 
others fhould be taught how mnfafz iw was to continue his 
friends. Fdovker. 

With fpeed retir’d | i 

Where erft was thickeft fight, th” angelick throngs 

And left farge field, unfafe within the wind 

Of fuch commotion. 

Uncertain ways unfafef? ares 

And doubt a greater mifchief than defpair. 

; Phlegyan robbers made uzfafz the road. 
Unsa’Fety.s adv. Not fecurely 3 dangeroufly. 

Take it, while yet *tis praile, before my rage, 

Unfafely jut, break loofe on this bad age; 

So bad, that thou thyfelf hadft no defence 

From viee, but bargly by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man cap walk, fo neither can he think, uneafily or 


Ailton. 


Denham. 
Dryden. 


unfafely; bat in ufing, as his legs, fo his thoughts amifs, 

which a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 
UNSAID: adj. Not uttered; not mentioned. 

Chanticleer fhall wifh his words unjaid. Dryden. 


That I may leave nothing material uxfaid. among the fe- 
veral ways of imitation, I fhall place tranflation and para- 
phrafe. Felt.n. 

Unsa’trTeEp. adj. Not pickled or feafoned with falt. 

The muriatick fcurvy, induced by too great quantity of 
fea-falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of 
freth unfalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot. 

Unsarvu’teEp. adj. [infalutatus, Laun.] Wot fabuted- 
Gods! I prate; 

And the moft noble mother of the world 

Leave unfaluted. 

UNSA'’NCTIFIED. adj. Unholy; not confecrated. 
Ficr obfequies have been fo far enlarged 

As we have warrantry; her death was doubtful 5 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground uzfanélify d have lodg’d 

Till the laft trump. Shake/peare. 

WNsA’TIABLE. adj. [infatiabilis, Latin.] Mot to be fatisfied; 
greedy. without bounds. 

Unfatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 


Shakefpeare. 


the creatures of God, but efpecialky men. HElooker.. 
Craffus the Roman, for his wz/fatiab/e greedinefs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 


UNSATISFA“CTORINESS. 7. f- 
tion. 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is their un/a- 
tisfactorings, though they fhould fucceed. Bayle. 
NSATISFA’cTORY. adj. Not giving fatisfaétion; not chearing 
the difficulty. ` x 

That fpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveft me to be 
with me, fhe gave me of the tree, and I did. eat, is an xn- 
fati:fuétory reply, and therein was involved a very impious 
error. Brown. 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againft the definition of 
the council of Nice; and. it is an wuajatesfafiory anfwer to 
fay, they only were againft latria given to images for them- 


felves. Stillingfleet. 
UNSA’TISFIED. adj. 


I1. Not contented ; not pleafed. 

Q. Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great officer, and 
being by fome put in fome doubt of that perfon, whom fhe 
meant to advance, faid, fhe was like one with a lanthorn feek- 
ing a man, and feemed unfati fed in the choice of a man for 
that place. Bacon. 

Flafhy wits, who cannot fathom a large difcourfe, muft be 
very much unfatisfied of me. Digby. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 


Failure of giving. fatisfac- 


perfons uwnfatisfied. Boyle. 
2. Not filled; not gratified to the full. 
Though he were unfatisfied in getting, 
Yet in beftowing he was moft princely. Shakefpeare, 


Whether fhall I, by juftly plaguing 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuftly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myfelf, and leave unfatisfied 
My anger and revenge? > Denham. 
Eternity, human nature can’t look into, without a reli- 

gious awe: our thoughts are loft in the endlefs view, and re- 
turn to us weary and wa/atified, without finding bounds or 
place to fix on. | Rogers. 

Un A'T sFiepness. 2. f: [fromun/fatisfied.] The ftate of beirg 
not fa.i fied; want of Fulncfs. &. 


U N S 


Between my own unfetisfiednefs in .confcience; anda hr- 
ceffity of fatisfying the inmxportunities of fome, I was perfuaded 
to chufe rather what was fafe, than tyvhat feemed juft. 

King Charles: 

That unfatisfi.dre’s with tranfitory fruitions, that men de- 
plore as the unbappinefs of their nature, is indeed the privilege 
ef it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be pleafed with 
fuch fond toys as children. doat upon. Boyle. 

WKNsA TISFYING. adj. Unable to gratify to the full. 

Wor is fame only enfarisfying in itfelf, bet the defire of it 

lays us @pen to many accidental troubles. Addison: 
DnsaA’voOuRINESs. z. f. [trom axfavoury.} 
1. Bad tafte. 
2. Bad fmell. 

If we concede a national unfavourinef{s in any people, yet 

fhall we find the Jews leis fubject hereto than any. 
UwNsaA’vouRy. adj. 
1. Taftelefs. 
Can that which is wnfaverry be eaten without falt ? or is 


Brown. 


there any taftc in the white of an egg. Job vi. Se 
2. Having a bad tafte. 
Unfavoury food, perhaps, 
To fpiritual natures. Adiitens 


3. Having an illfmell; fetid. 
Some may emit an xwnfavoury odours; which may happen 
from the quality of what they have taken. Brown. 
A- Unpleafing; difgufting. 
‘Things of fo mean regard, although neceflary to be ordered, 
are notwithftanding very uwnf/quoury, when they come to be 
difputed of; becaufe difputation pre-fuppofeth fome difficulty 
in the matter. Ficoker. 
Unufavou y news! but how made he efcape? Shakefp. 
Ja Unsa’y. v. a. “Lo retraét; to recant; to deny what has 
been faid. 
Call you me fair? that fair again unay 3 

Demetrius loves you, fair. 
Say and uafey, feign, flatter, or abjure. 

ow foon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unxfay 
W hat feign’d fubmiffion fwore. 


Shaike/peare. 


(liom. 


Ailton. 
"Fo fay, and ftrait wnfay, pretending firit 
‘Fo fly pain, profefling next the fpy, 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Ailton. 


‘There is nothing faid there, whieh you may have occafien 


to unfay hereafter. Atterbury. 
Unsca’Lty. ed. Having no {cales. 
The jointed lobficr, and uxfealy foale. Gay. 


UnscA RRED. adj. Not marked with wounds. 
And muft fhe die for this? O let her live; 
So fhe may live unfcarr’d from bleeding flaughter, 
I will confefs fhe was not Edward’s daughter. Shake/peare- 
UwscHoLa’stTicKk. adj. Not bred to literature. 
Notwithftanding thefe learned difputants, it was to the xn- 
febclaffick flavefman that the world owed their peace and 
liberties. Locke. 
UNSCHOO'LED. adj. Uneducated; not learned. 
When the apofiles were ordained to alter the laws of hea- 


thenifh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, unfihoclcd and 
unlettered men. Fdooker- 


UNsco’RCHED. adj. Not touched by fire. 
His hand, 
Wot fenfible of fire, remain uwrforch’d. 
Unmsco’uR ED. adj. Wot cleaned by rubbing. 
Th’ enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like. unfcour’d armour, hung by th’ wall, 
And none of them. been worn. Slakespeare. 
QnsegRA’TCHED. g&Aj. Not torn. 
I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter check before your gates, 
To fave unfcrat:hd your city’s threaten’d checks. Sthakefp. 
UnNtcREE’NED. adj. Not covered; not protected. 

Thofe balls of burnifhed brafs, the tops of churches are 
adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs from their 
being, expofed, wuafercencd, to the fun’s refulgent beams. 

Boyle. 


Shi kefleare._ 


UnNs¢CrRivPTURAL. adj. Not defenfible by fcripture. 
The doétrine delivered in my fermon was neither new nor 


ss htm odes nor in itfelf falfe. Att.rtury- 
Jo UnsE'AL. v. a. To open any thing fealed. 
This new glare of light 
Caft fudden on his face, uafeal’d his fight. Dryden. 


UNsB/ALED. adj- 
r. Wanting a feal. 
Your oaths 


Are words, and poor conditions but nr/zaľd. Shake/peare- 
2. Having the feal broken. 


To UNsSF’ AM. v. a. To rip; to cut open. 
He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid farewell to him, 
"Till he exfeam’d him fron, the nape to th’ chops, 
And fix’d_ his head upon our battlements. Shakefpeare- 


UOn-., 


U N S 


JNsÉA'RCHABLE. adj. Infcrutable; not to be explored. 
All is beft, though we often doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofer 
Of higheft wifdom brings about, 


And ever beft found in the clofe. Åfilton. 
Thou haft vouchfaf’d 
This friendly condefcenfion, to relate 
Things elfe by me unfearchable. : Milicn. 
Job difcourfeth of the fecrets of nature, attd unfrarchable 
perfections of the works of God. . Lillotfort. 


Thefe counfels of God are to us wnfearchable; neither has 
he left us in fcripture any marks, by which we may infallibly 
conclude ourfelves in that happy number he has chofen. Rcgers. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichmen: of our underftand- 
ings, if we fpend too much of our time among infinites and 

 unfearchables. Watts. 
UNsE’ARCHABLENESS. n.f: Impoffibility to be explored. 

The unfearchablenefs of God's ways fhould be a bridle to 
reftrain prefumption, and not a fanétuary for fpirits of 
error. Bramhall. 

UNsE’ASONABLE. adj. 
1. Not fuitable to time or occafion; unfit; untimely; ill-timed. 

Zeal, unlefs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
moft bufily to pleafe God, forceth upon him thofe unfea/onable 
offices which pl-afe him not. Flooker. 

Their counfel muft feem very wnfeafonab’e, who advife men 
to fufpe& that wherewith the world hath bad, by their own ac- 
count, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Hooker. 

It is then a very ur/fea/onable time to plead law, when fwords 
are in the hands of the vulgar. S Spenfer. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeajonable fafhion, as is done in hofti- 


lity. Hayward. 

This digreffion I conceived not unfeafonable for this place, 

nor upon this occafion. Glarendons 
Haply mention may .arife 

Of fomething not zunfeafonable to afk. Milton. 


Timothy lays out a-nights, and went abroad often at um- 
feafonable hours. . Arbuthnot. 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 
' Like an unfeafonable ftormy day, 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their fhores, 
As if the world were all diffolv’d in tears. Shake/pedreé. 
. Late; as, unfeafonable time of night. 
NSE’ASONABLENESS. we: Difagreement with time or place. 

The moral goodnefs, unfitnefs, and unfeafonablene/s of 
moral or natural aétions, falls not within the verge of a 
brutal faculty. Flate. 

UNse’ASONABLY. adv. Not feafonably; not agreeably to time 
or occafion. 

Some things it afketh unfeafonably, when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance trom thunder and tempeft, when 
no danger is nigh. fiooker. 

Leave to fathom fuch high points as thefe, 

Wor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe 5 

Unfeafin: bly wile, till age and cares 

Have form’d thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryden. 

By the methods prefcribed, more good, and lefs mifchief, 
will be done in acute diftempers, than by medicines impro- 
perly and w/cafonably applied. Arbuthnot. 

Ulyffes yielded unfeafonably, and the ftrong p2ifion for his 


country fhould have given him vigilance. Brozme. 
UNsE’ASONED. adj. 5 
1. Unfeafonable; untimely; ill-timed. Out of ufe. 
Your majefty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And thefe unfeafon’d hours perforce muft add 
Unto your ficknefs. Shake/peare. 


I think myfelf in a better plight for a lender than you are; 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this unfea/oned 


intrufion. Shake/peare. 
2. Unformed; not qualified by ufe- l 
Tis an wnfeafor’d courtier; advife him. Shake/peare. 


3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeafonable and unfeafened fafhion, as if 
done in hoftility. Ffayward. 

4- Not kept till fit for ufe. 

. Not falted; as, unfcafon:d meat. 
NSE'CONDED. adj. 

x. Not fupported. 

Him did-you leave 
Second to none, unfeconded by yous 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In difadvantage- : 

2. Not exemplified a fecond time. 

Strange and unfeconded fhapes of worms fucceeded. 

To Unse’cRET. v. a. “To difclofe; to divulge. 

He that confulteth. what he fhould do, fhould not declare 
what he will do; but let princes beware, that the unfecreting 
of their affairs comes not from themfelves. Bacon. 


Shake/peare. 


Brown. 


UN 5 
Uwse’cretT. adj. Nor clofe; not truity. 
Who fhall be true co us, 
When we are fo unfecret to ourfelves ? 
Unsecu’re. adj. Nor fafe. 
Love, though moft fure, 
Yet always to itfelf feems wx/ecure. 
Unsepvu’ceDd. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If fhe remain anfeduceds you not making it appear otherwile ; 
for your ill opinion, and th’ affault you have made to ler 
chaftity, you fhall anfwer me with your fword. Shakefpcar tv. 

Arhong innumerable falfe, unmov’'d, 


obak-jfrai t, 


Dens arr 


Unthaken; unjeduc’d, unterrify’d- A4i?ton. 
UNSEE‘ING. adj. anting the power of vifion. 
I fhould have feratch’d out your uafee ng eyes, 
To make my mafter out of love with th:e. Shakepeare. 


To Unsee’M. v. zn. Not to feem. Notin ute. 
You wrong the reputation of your name; 
In fo unfeeming to confefs receipt 
Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid. Shak-forare. 
UNSEE/MLINESS. 2. f. Indecency; indecorum; uncometlinelss 
All as before his fight, whom we fear, and whole pre- 
fence to offend with any the leat wfermiin fs, Wwe would be 
furely as loth as they, who moft reprehend or deride that we 
do. Footer- 
UNSEEMLY. adj. Indecent; uncomely; unbecoming. 
Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils; 
the one a mutual exchange of unjceemiy and unjuft difgr. ces 
offered by men, whofe tongues and paffions are « ut of rule 3 
the other a common hazard of beth, ta be made = prey 
by fuch as ftudy how to work with moft advantege in 


ptivate. 09k. Te 
Let us now devife 

What beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 

The parts of each from other, that feem moft 

‘To fhame obnoxious, and wnfeemlicf? Teen. Ailton. 

Her gifts 
Were fuch, as under government well feem’d 3 
Unfeemly to bear rule. Adi tions 
fons, let your unfecmly difcord ceafe ; 

If not in friendfhip, live at leaft in peace. Dryden. 

I with every unfeemly idea, and wanton expreéffion, had been 
banifhed from amongift them. FF atts. 


UNsEeE/MLY. adv. Indecently; unbecomi: gly. 
Charity doth not behave itfelf un/feems, feekéth not her 
own. 1 Cor. xiii. 5+ 
Unmanly dread invades the French aftory’d 3 
Unfeem:y yelling; diftant hills return 
The hideous noife. 
UNSEE’'N. aaj. 
x. Not feen; not difcovered: 
A jeft uxfeen, infcrutable, invifitle, 
As a nofe on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a fteeple. 
Her father and myfelf 
Will fo difpofe ourfelves, that feeing, unfecrs 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shat peare. 
A painter became a phyfician; whercupon one faid to Him, 
you have done well; for before the faults of your work were 
feen, but now they are unf:en. Bacri 
Here may I always on this downy grafs, 
Unknown, unfren, my eafy minutes pafs. 
Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we feep. 
At his birth a ftar, 
Unfeen before in heaven, proclaims him come; 
And paeen the eaftern fages who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 
With Cupid’s pointed arrows plays: 
They with a touch, they are fo keen, 
Wound us unfhot, and fhe unfeen. 
The foorfteps of the deity he treads, 
And fecret moves along the crowded fpace, 
Unfcen of all the rude Phzeacian race. 
2. Invifible ; undifcoverable. 
The weed of herefy being grown into ripenefs, do, evenin 
the very cucting down, fcatter oftentimes thofe feeds which for 
a while lie unf.en and buried in the earth; but afterward frefh- 


Phi. ipsa 


Sh. 


Roefcomnmen. 


Ali ltor. 


AiG. 


Waller. 


Pope. 


ly fpring up again no lefs pernicious than at the firit. Hfook.r. 
On fhe came, 
Led by her heav’nly maker, though unfectts 
AA: itor. 


And guided by his voice. 
3- Unfkilled; unexperienced. 

He was not unfeen in the affe&tions of the court, but had 

not reputation enough to reform it. . Claren.o1. 
U NSsELFISH. adj. Wot addiéted to private intereft. 

The moft interefted cannot purpofe any thing fo much ‘o 
their own advantage, notwithftanding which the inclisativs: s 
neverthelefs wre felfipb.. Sp: lato a 

UNse'nt. adj. 


1. Not fent. 
2. Ux- 


U N S 


>. Unsent fore Not called by letter or meffenger. 


If a phyfician fhould go from houfe to houfe unfent for, and 
enquire what woman hath a cancer, Or what man a fiftula, he 
would be as unwelcome as the difeafe irfelf. Taylor. 


Somewhat of weighty confequence brings you here fo often, 
‘and unfent for. . Dryden. 
UNsk’PARABLE. adj. Not to be parted; not to be divided. 
O world, thy flippery turns! Friends now faft fworn, 
Who twine as ’twere in love 
Unfeparable, fhall, within this hour, 
Break out to bittereft enmity. 
UNsE’PARATED. adj. Not parted. 
l There feek the Theban bard 5: 
To whom Perfephone, ertire and whole, 
Gave to retain th’ un/epzreted foul. ; Pope. 
UNSE’RVICEABLE. adj. Ufelefs; bringing no advantage or 
convenience. 
The beaft, impatient of his fmarting wound, g 


Shake/peare. 


Thought with his wings to fly. above the ground 5 
But his late wounded wing unferviceable found. Spenfer. 
*Tis certainly demonftrated, that the condenfation and ex- 
panfion: of any proportion of the air, is always proportional 
to the weight incumbent upon it: fo that if the atmofphere 
had been much greater or lefs than it is, it would, on_the fur- 
face of the earth, have been, xuxferviceable for vegetation and 
life. Bentley. 
“It can be no unferviceable defign to religion, to undeccive 
men in fo important a point. Rogers. 
UNse’RVICEABLY. adj. Without ufe; without advantage- 

It does not enlarge the-dimenfions of the globe, or lie idly 
and unferviceably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reft either remounrts 
again, with the afcending vapour, or is wathed down into 
rivers. Woodward. 

Unsk’r. adj. Not fet; not placed. 

They urge that God left nothing in his word undefcribed, 
nothing wxfet down; and therefore charged them ftrictly to 
keep themfelves into that without any alteration. flooker. 

To UNSE’TTLE. V. a. 
1. To make uncertain. 

Such a d::étrine unfetties the titles to kingdoms and eftates ; 
for if the aétions from which fuch fettlements {pring were: il- 
legal, all that is built upon them muft be fo too: but the laft 
is abfurd, therefore the firft muft be fo likewife._ Ar buthnct. 

2. To move from a place. , 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un 

fettle him. L’ Effrange- 
2; To overthrow. 

NSE’TTLED. adj. 
1. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; not fteady. 

Impartially judge, whether from the very firft day that our 
religion was un/fettled, and church government flung out of 


doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
fure foundation. ne South. 
A folemn air, and the beft. comforter 
To an unfettied fancy, cure thy brains. Shakefpeare- 
Prepar’d I was not 
For fuch a bufinefs; there am I found 
So much wn/fettled. l Shakefpeare- 
With them a baftard of the king deceas’d, 
And all th’ np 4 ile humours of tbe land, 
Rafh, inconfiderate, fiery, voluntary. i Shakeft eare. 
Uncertain and unfettled he remains, - 
Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf. Milton. 


A covetous man dcliberated betwixt. the qualms of a wam- 


bling ftomach, and an unfetticd mind. LL EBflrange. 
Unfettled virtue ftormy may appear ; - 
Honour, like mine, ferenely is fevere. Dryden. 


2. Unequable; not regular ; changeable. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moft 
windy and tempeftuous, the moft unfetiled and unequable fea- 


fons in moft countries. Bentiey- 
3- Not eftablifhed. l 
My cruel fate, 
And doubts attending an uwn/fetiled ftate, | 
Fore’d me to guard my coaft. Dryden. 


4. Not fixed in a place of abode. 

David fuppofed that it could not ftand with the duty which 
he owed unto God, to fet himfelf in an houfe of cedar trees, 
and to behold the ark of the Lord’s covenant unfettled. looker. 

UNSE'TTLEDNESS. 7. f- 
1. Irrėfolution; undetermined ftate of mind. - 
2. Uncertainty; fluétuation. 

The unfettledne/s of my condition has hitherto put a ftop to 

my houpe concerning it. Dryden. 
3. ant of fixity. ; 

When the fun fhines upon a river, though its waves roll 

this way and that by the wind, yet,-for all their unfettleduefs, 


the fun ftrikes them with a direét and certain beam. South. 
UNSE’VERED. adj. Not parted; not divided. 
Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends, 
I’ th’ war do grow together. ' Sbhakefpeare. 


U N S 
Their bads, though flack, no diffolution fear ; 
Th’ unfever’d parts the greatcit preflure bear ; 
Though loofe, and fit to flow, they ftill cohere. Blackmore. 
To UNsE’x. v. a. To make otherways than the fex common- 
ly is. 
All you fpirits 
‘That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here, 
ie fill we from the crown to th” toe, top full 
f direét cruelty. Shake rei 
UNSH A“DOWED. oa. Not clouded; not darkened. Berens 
He alone fees all things with an un/badowed, comprehenfive 
vifion, who eminently is all. Glanville. 
UNsHA’KEABLE. adj. Not fubjeét to concuffion. Not in ufe. 
Your ifle ftands; 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 


With rocks unfhakcable, and roaring waters. Shake/peare. 
UNSHA’'KED. adj. Not ífhaken. Notin ufe. x 
: I know but one, 
That unaflailable holds on his rank, 
Unfhak’a of motion. Shake/peare. 


UNSHA‘/KEN. adj. 
x. Not agitated; not moved. 
Purpofe is 
Of violent birth, but poor validity ; - 
Which now, like fruits unripe, flicks on the tree, 
Rut fall unfhbaken, when they mellow be. Shakec/pecre. 
“Fhe wicked’s fpite againft God, is but like a madman's 
running his head againft the wal), that leaves the wall uxfcken, 
but dafhes his own brains out. Boyle. 
2. Nor fubjeé to concuffion. 
3- Not weakened in refolution; not moved. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 
Unfhaken, unfeduc'd, unterrify’d. 
. I) waft thou fhrouded ther, 
O ratient fon of God! yet only ftood’ft 
Unfhaken. | a Ailton. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in uz/bažen duty ` 
to his vicegerent. Sprat. 
His principles were founded in reafon, and fupported by 
virtue, and therefore did not- lie at the mercy of ambition = 
his noone were no lefs ftcady and xw/fhaken, than juft and 
uprignt. F 
To ÙÚNSHA’KLE. v.a. To loofe from bonds. eS 
A laudäble freedom of thought xn/hbackles their minds from 
- the narrow’ prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to a 


Adilion. 


more extenfive view of the publick good. F 
UNSHA'MED. adj. Not famed. - sini: i 
‘The brave man feeks not popular applaufe ; 
Unfham’d, though foil’d, he does the bef he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden. ` 


Unsua’pen. adj. Mifhapen; deformed. 
This unfhapen earth we now ivhabit, is the:form it was 


found in, when the waters had retired. Burnet. - 
_ Gafping for breath, th’ un/hapen Phoce die, : 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addifon. 


UNsSHA/’RED. adj. Wot partaken; not had in common. 
Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs ; 


Tedious unfhar’d with thee, and odious foon. Ai /ton. 
To UN: HE’ATH. V.a. To draw from the fcabbard. 
Executioner, uz/bcath thy fword 5 
Clifford’s manhood lies upon his tongue. Shakefpeare. 
Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Hattings, and all 
Are brought to the correétion-of your law : : 
There is not now a rebel’s fword unfheath'd. Shake/peare: 
Viewing the Trojan reliques, the znficaih’d 
/Eneas’s fword. Denham. 
Arcite, his fword unficath’d’ Dryden. 
Far hence be fouls profane! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 
. Affume thy courage, and unfheath thy fword. Dryden. 


The Roman fenate kas’refolv'd, . - 
* Till time give better profpcéts, ftill to keep 
The fword unfbeath’d, and turn its edge on Cæfar. Addifon. 
Each chief his fev’nfold fhield difplay’d, 


And half wxfbeath’d the fhining blade. Pope. 
UnsHE’p. adj. Not fpilc. i 
To blood un/hed the rivers muft be turn’d, Ailton. 


UnsHE LTERED. Wanting a fcren; 
tion. 
He is breeding that worm, which will fmite this gourd, 
and leave him unfbeltercd to that ftorching „wrath of God, 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s paffionate 
with, that God would take away his life, his moft rational 
defire. : Decay of Piety. 
UnsHVELDED. adj, Not guarded by the fhield. 
He try’d a tough, well-chofen {pear ! 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, . 

But fcornful offer’d his un/bielded fide. 

To Unsur P. v. a. To take out of a fhip. 
At the cape we landed for frefh water; but difcovering a 
leak, we «»/b pped our goods, and watered there, Gulliver. 


adj. wanting protet- 


Dryden. 


UnsHOoO’p. 


WnsHo’cKED, adj. Not difgufted ; not offended. 
Thy fpotlefs thoughts unfhock’d the prieft may hear. 
k i - Tickell. 
UnsnHo’Dp. adj. [from unfhoed.] Having no fhoes. 
Their feet un/hod, their bodies wrapt in rags 5 
And both as fwift on foot as chafed ftags. _Spenfer. 


Witbhold thy foot from being un/hod. Fer. ii. 
‘Fhe king’s army, naked and unfhed, would, trough thofe. 


inclofed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 
UnsHoo’K. part. adja Not fhaken. 
Pit, box, and gallry in convulfions hurl’d, 
Thou fland’ft uxfhook amidf a burfting world. Pope. 


Wot clipped. - 
This ftreneth, diffus’d 
Wo lefs through all my finews, joints and bones, 
‘Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks un/horn, 


UnsHO’RN. adj. 


The pledge of my unviolated vow.’ Milton. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ftood, = 
. Of oaks unfhorn, a venerable wood, Dryden. 
UnsHo’r-. part. adj. Not hit by fhotr. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 
With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays ; 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, 
Wound us unfoct, and fhe unfeen. Waller. 


To UNsHO’uT. vi a: To annihilate, or retraé a fhout._ 
Unjfbout the noife that banith’d Marcius 5 *. 
al him, with the welcome of his mother. Shake/peare. 
UNsSHO’WERED. ddj. Not watered by fhowers. 
, Wor is Ofiris feen £ | 
Tn Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling th’ un/bower’d grafs. with lowings loud. AZGon. 
UnsuriNKING. adj. Not recoiling; not fhunning danger or 
ain. e : 
j Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 
He only liv’d bar till- he-was a man ; : 
‘The which no fooner had bis prowefs confirm’d, 
In. the un/brinking ftatiom where he fought, 


But, like a-man,. he died.- - Shakefpeare. 
UnNsHUNNABLE- adj. Inevitable. 
*Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the-bafe 5 | 
*Tis deftiny unfhunnabie like death. Shakefpeare. 


UNsvFTeED- adj., 
x. Not. parted by a fieve. - 
‘The ground one year at reft, forget not thou 
With richeft dung to hearten it again, 
Or with unfifted afhes. ` 
ai Ee ect’ Gund ponte tle ir] 
_ eion! pub! u ike a green girl, 
Unfifted in tuch soni circumftance. ` Shakefpeare. 
UnsrGHr. adj “Not feeing. A low word, ufed only with 
unfeen, as inthe example folowing. Probably formed by cor- 
ruption of unfighted. - = 
They'll fay our bufinefs to reform 
The church and te is but a worms$ 
For to fubfcribe, -unfght, unfeen, 


Alay- 


To an unknown :church difcipline. _ ZIudibras.' 
Uwsi’GHTED. adj. Invifible; not feen. 
Beauties int from worth arife, - 
Are like the ce of deities, 
‘Still prefent with us, though unjighted. Suckling. 


UNSÝGHTLINESS. 2.f. [{from-unfightly.] Deformity; difagrce- 
ablenefs to the eye. ci = 4 
Fhe ighiline{s in’ the legs may be helped, by wearing a 
_ laced ftocking.- | . Wifeman. 
us’ GHTLY. adj. Difagreéable to the fight. 
‘On my knees I b : 
“hat you'll vouchfafe me yaiment, bed, and food.—- 


fir, no more: ‘thefe are tly tricks. Shakefp. 
Thofe bloffoms alfo, and thofe dropping gone, 

That like beftrown, uwafightly, and unfmooth, i 
Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Afrilton. 
Amongft, the reft; a fmall uz/fighrily root, ae 

AMGilton. 


But of divine effeét, he cull’d me out. 
It muft have been’a fire genius for gardening, that could 
have formed fuch an unfightly hollow into fo beautiful an 


area. 
Unerwce’Re. adj. [infincerus, Latin.] 
t. Not hearty; not faithful. ` ` ` ' 
4, Mot genuinė; impure 5. adulterated. 
`a -I have- fo often met with. chymical‘ preparations, which I 


' -have found unfincere, that I dare fcarce truft any Boyle. 
4. ‘Not found; not olid. ` 
' Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear ; 
But; ‘clozg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere. Dryden. 


INGE RiTy.. 7. /. ; Adulteration; cheat- 
-& fpirit of fea-falt may, without arty unfincerity, be fo pre- 
pare as so difolve ċrade gold.” SNS 
NSP NEW. V. a.. “Lodeprive of rength- 
-Mor are the nerves of his Compacted ftrength, 
Yared and-diffolv’d ,into unfinew’d length. | 


Spectator. 


U NS 


Now toys and trifles from their Athehs come, 
And dates and pepper have unfinew d Rome. Dryden. 
"The affeéted purity of the French has uzfinewed their he- 
roick verfe- The language of an epick poem is almoft 
wholly figurative: yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, that 
no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold with 


- fafety. Dryden. 
UNsinEWED. ad WNervelefs; weak. 
, wo {pecial reafons 
May to you, perhaps, feem much unfinew d, 
And yet to me are ftrong. Shake/peare. 


Uns’nGep. adj. Not fcorched; not touched by fire. 
By the command of Domitian, when caft into a chaldron 
of burning oil; he came out zxfinged. Brown, 
Three men paffed through a fiery furnace, untouched, un- 


finged. Stephens. 
Unsi’NKING. adj. Not finking. 
Anxur feels the cool refreflsng breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth uwnfinking fand. Addifon. 


UnNsi’NNING. adj. ‘Impeccable. 
A perfect unfinning obedience, free from particular acts of ` 
tranfgreffiion. Rogers. 
UNsKA’‘’NNED. adj. Not meafared ; not computed. 
‘This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkann'’d fwiftnefs, will, too late, 
‘Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Stake/peare. 
UNSKILLED. adj. Wanting fkill; wanting knowledge. 
Unfkill’d in hellebore, if thou fhouldift try 
‘To mix it, and miftake the quantity, 
The rules of phyfick would againft thee cry. 
Unfkill’d and young, yet fomething ftill I writ 
Of Ca’ndifh beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. 
Not eaftern monarchs on ‘their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 
As-the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 
Unvers’d in {pinning, and in looms unfkill d. 
Poets, like painters, thus un/kilľl d to trace 
‘The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art.. 
UnsKILFUL. adj. Wanting arct;.wanting knowledge. 
3 This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the zre 


Dryden. 


Privr. 
Blackmore: 


Popes 


JSkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shake/p- 
Hear his fighs, though mute: 
Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Milton. 


Interpret for-him.  . 
A man, eat fo in fyllogifm, could perceive the weak- 
nefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and plaufible 
. difcourfe. | Locke. 
. Ufing a man’s words, according to the propriety of the lan- 
guage, though it be not always underftood, leaves the blame 
on him, who is fo w+/Rilful in the language, as not to under- 
ftand it, when ufed as it ought. i Lockes 
Unski/tFuLtty. adv. Without knowledge; without art. 
You fpeak ur/kilfully; or, if your knowledge be more, it is 
much darkened in your malice. i Shakepeare. 
UNSsSKYYLFULNESS. 2. f/f. Want of art; want of knowledge. 
The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace to 
what fhe did, that it did make handfome the unhandfomenefs, 
and make the- eye force the mind to believe that there was a 
praife in that wnfk:ilfuine/s. Sidney. 
Let no prices be heightened by the neceffity or unfkilfulne/s 
of the contractor. Taylor. 
Unstain. adj. Not killed. 3 . 2 
If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and had 
yet any fparks of uxflain duty left in them towards me, yet 
durft they not fhew it. . Sidney- 
Not heċatomb zzf/lain, nor vows unpaid, 


On Greeks accurs’d, this dire contagion bring- Dryden. 
UnsLa‘KED. adj. Not quenched. 
Her defires new rous’d, ` 
And yet unflak’d, will kindle in, her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the feaft. Dryden. 


Wheat fteeped in brine, drawing the brine from it, they 

mix with wnflaked lime beat to powder, and fo fow it. Adortimer. 

UnsLee’PInG. adj. Ever wakeful. 
And rofe.te dews difpos’d 


All but th’ unfleeping eyes of God to reft. Milton. 
UnsLI'PPING. adj. Not liable to flip; faft. 
‘To knit your hearts 
With an wnflipping knot, take, Antony, ; 
O&avia to wife. Shake/peare- 


UNsMY’RCHED. adj. Unpolluted; not ftained. 
That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me baftard 5 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot l 
Sy’n here, between the chafte and unfmirch d brow 


Of my truc mother. ; Shake/peare. 
Unsnio’KED. adj. Not fmoked. 
_ His antient pipe if fable dy’d, : 
And half anion lay by his fide. = 
s aie 
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Unsmoo’rH. adj. Rough; not even; not lev:l. Not ufed. 
‘Thofe bloffoms, and thofe dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unfightly, and ux/m:oth, 
Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with cafe. Mitlion. 


Unso’ciasBree. adj. [infociabilis, Latin.] Not kind; not com- 
municative of good; not fuitable to fociety. 

By how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, 
by fo much the more greedily is our end defired, whom when 
time hath made unfeciable to others, we become a burden to 
ourfelves. Raleigh. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- 
prefenting it as an um/fociable ftate, that extinguifhes all 
joy- Addifon: 

Unso’crasBiy. adv. Not kindly; without good-nature. 

Thefe are pleafed with nothing that is not w/ociably four, 

ill-nmatured, and troublefome. I’ Ejtrange. 
UNSOILED. adj. Not polluted; not tainted; not {tained. 
Who will believe thee, Ifabel? | 

My unfoil’d name, th’ aufterenefs of my life, 

Will your accufation overweigh. Shake/peare. 

The humours are tranfparent, to let in the light, uwn/orled 


and unfophifticated by any inward tincture. Ray. 
Her Arethufian ftream remains u7x/oil'd, 
Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil’d. Dryden. 
Unso’itp. adj. Not exchanged for money. 
Mopfus the fage, who future things foretold, 
And vother feer, yet by his wife unjold. Dryden. 
Adicu, my children! better thus expire 
Unftall'd, uxzfold; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. 


UNso’LpDIERLIKE. adj. Unbecoming a foldier. 

Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but 

even this would be unfoldierlixe in our age, Brocme. 
Unso’s1p. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenfion of Lody is nothing but the cohefion of folid, 
feparable, moveable parts; and the extenfion of fpace, the 
continuity of u/2lid, infeparable, and unmoveable parts. Locke. 

Unsoo’r, for unfweet. Spenfer. 
ÜUNSOPHI'STICATED. adj. Not adulterated. 


The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in’ 


light and colours, unfouled and uufophifiicated by any inward 
tincture. : ore. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and un/fophifficated faever, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade ofa knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain unfophifficated arguments; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on by fallacies. Locke. 

Unso’itvep. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere fearcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the folution of thofe perplexities, which have 
hitherto been unfolved ? Watts: 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves un/folwed, fo I 
will give you another, and leave the expofition to your acute 
judgment. 

Unso'RTED. adj. Not diftributed by proper feparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
unferted, and thrown together without order. Watts. 

Unsou’GHT. adj. . 
a. Had without feeking. 
Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ftrife 5 
She comes unfought ; and fhunned, follows eke. 
Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth, 
"That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. Adiltcn. 
- They new hope refume, 
To find whom at the firft they found uafoxght. Adil’ on. 
The fea o’er-fraught would fwell, and th’ znxfought dia- 
monds 


Spenfer. 


Would fo emblaze the forehcad of the deep. Liilion. 
Slumt.rc, which forget 
When cal!’d before to come, now came unfought. Adilion. 


If forme forcign and unjeught ideas offer themfelves, reject 
them, and kcep them from taking off our minds from its 
prefent purfuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne’er from velvet flipper free, 

Whence comes this «nfought honour unto me? 

2. Not fearched. 
Hopelefs to find, yet loth to leave un/foxght, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. 

UNsO’UND. adj. 
a. Sickly; wanting health. 
Intemp’rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfe&t, and uwnfound. Denham. 

An animal whofe juices are unfound, can never be duly 
nourifhed ; for umfeund juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and folids. i Arbuthnot. 

2. Not free from cracks. 
3. Rotten; corrupted. 
4- Not orthodox. 

Thefe arguments being found and good, it cannot be zun- 

found or evil to hold ftill the fame affertion. FIooker s 


Fent:n. 


S hbakefpeare. 


Dryden. * 
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Eutyches of fonnd belief, as touching their true perfonal 
copulation, become uxfound, by denying the difference which 
till continueth between the one and the other nature. AWooker, 

5. Nothoneft; not upright. 
Do not tempt my miferys 
Left it fhould make me fo uz:/ound a mans 
As to upbraid you with thofe kindneiles 
That I have done for you. 
6. Not true; not certain. 
Their vain humours, fed 
With fruitlefs follies and wn/ound delights. 
7. Not faft; notcalm. ,- 
The now fad king, 

‘Tofs’d here and there, his quiet to confound, 

Feels fudden- terror bring cold fhivering; 

Lifts not to eat, ftill mufes, fleeps unf und. 

8. Not clofe; not compact. 

Some lands make wvfourd cheefe, notwithftanding all the 

care of the good houfewife. Mortimere 
Q. Not fincere; not faithful. 
This Boobyclod foon drops upon the ground 

A certain token that his love’s un/found ; 

W hile Lubberkin fticks firmly. 

ro. Not folid; not material. 
Of fuch fubtle fubftance and uwu/found, 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths are un- 

bound. Spenfer. 
1x. Erroneous; wrong. 
What fury, what conceit wnfound, 

Prefenteth here to death fo fweeta child ? 

His puiffance, trufting in th’ Almighty’s aid, 

I mean totry, whofe reafon I have try’d 

Unfound and falfe. 

12. Not faft under foot. 
UnsoO’UNDED. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 
Glo’fter is 
Urfeunded yet, and full of deep deceit. 
Orpheus lute was ftrung with poets finews, 

Wofe golden touch could foften fteel and ftones, 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forfake unfounded deeps to dance on fands. Shakefpeare. 

UNSO'UNDNESsS. 7. f- 7 
1. Erroneoufnefs of belief; want of orthodoxy. — 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of unfpundnefs 

lie? Flooker. 
2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un- 
found parts, with what kind of wnfoundn:js every fuch part is 
poffeffed. Floskır. 

3. Want of ftrength; want of folidity. 

The uafonndnefs of this principle has been often expofed, 

and is univerfally acknowledged. Aadifon. 
UNSO‘URED. adj. 
1. Not made four. 

Meat and driok laft longer unputrified and unfourcd in win- 


Shake/peare. 


Flubber’ s Tale. 


Dantel. 


Gay. 


Fai rfaxe 


Ailton. 


Shake/peart. 


ter than in fummer. Bacsn. 
2. Not made morofe. 
Secure thefe golden early joys, 
That youth unf:urd with forrow bears. Dryden. 


Unso’wn. atlj- Not propagated by fcattering feed. 
Mufbrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet are wn- 


OTOM a Baccn. 
If the ground lie fallow and uxfewn, corn-flowers will not 
come. Bacon. 


The flow’rs unfown in fields and meadows reign’d, 
And weftern winds immortal fpring maintain’d. Dryden. 
UNsP-A’RED. adj. Not fpared. 
Whatever thing © 
‘The {cythe of time mows down, devour ux/pared. Ailton. 
Unspa‘rinG. adj. Not fparing; not parfimonious. 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 


Heaps with wn/paring hand. Ai lon. 
To UNSPE’AK. v. a. To retract; to recant, 
I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraétion; here abjure 
The taints and blames 1 laid upon myfelf. Shake/peare. 


UNSPEAKABLE. adj. Not to be exprefied. 
A thing, which, uttered with true devotion and zeal of 
heart, affordeth to God himfelf that glory, that aid to the 
weakeft fort of men, to the ‘moft perfe&t that folid comfort, 


which is un/peakable. Fisoker. 
A heavier tafk could not have been impos’d, 
Than I to fpcak my grief un/peakable. Shakefpeare. 
Both addreft for fight 
pertan for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? Ailton. 


= The comfort it conveys is fomething bigger than the capaci- 
‘ties of mortality; mighty, and un/peakable; and not to be un- 
derftood, till it comes to be felt. South. 
‘This fills the minds of weak men with groundlefs fears, and 
unfpeakable rage towards their fellow fubjects. Addijon. 
z 2 UNSPE'AK- 


UNS 


Unser AKABLY. adu. Inexpreffibly ; ineffably. 
When nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us with ño- 
thing but bleak and barren profpeéts, there is fomething w7- 
eakab-y chearful in a fpot òf ground which is covered with 
trees, that {mile amidft all the rigours of Winter. Speciator. 
UNSsPE’CIFIED. adj. Not particularly mentioned. 
Were it not requifite that it fhould be concealed, it had not 
pafled un/pecified. Brown, 
UNsPE’CULATIVE. adj. 
Some unfpecula‘ive men may not have the {kill to examine 
their affertions. Government of the Tongue. 
UNSPE'D. adj. WNotdifpatched; not performed. 
Venucus withdraws, fe 
Unfped the fervice of the common caufé. Garth, 
UNSPENT. adj. Wot wafted; not diminifhed 5 not weakened; 
not exhaufted. | 
The found inclofed within the fides of the bell, cometh 
forth at the holes un/pent and more ftrong. Bacon. 
Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Englifh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 
nj Dryden. 


Not theoretical. 


And is, like that, uzjpent too in its flight. 
Jo UNSPHE’RE. v. a. “Loremove from its orb. 
You put me off with: limber vows; but 5 
‘Though you wou'd feek t un/phere the ftars with oaths, 
Should yet fay; Sir, no going- Shake/peare. 
Let my. lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in fome high lonely tow’r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the bear, 
With thrice great Hermes; or un/phere 
‘The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vaft regions hold 
: ‘Th’ immortal inind. 
Unsprep. adj. Not difcovered; not feen. 
With narrow fearch I muft walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unfpy d. 
Refolv’d to find fome fault, before un/py’ds 
And difappointed, if but fatisfy’d. 
UnsPv'L_tT. adj. : 
x. Not fhed. ° 
That blood which thou and thy great grandfire fhed, 
‘ And all that fince thefe fifter nations bled, 
Had been unfpilt, had happy Edward known, 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Ticke/l. 


That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. Denham. 
2. Not fpoiled ; not marred. ` 
To borrow to-daic, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is 5 ` 
Then have of thine owne, without lending gd PE Tuffer. 
Jo Unsrerrit. v. a. To difpirit; to deprefg; ro deject. 


Denmark has continued ever fince weak and unzfpirifed, bent 


only upon fafety. i Temple. 
Could it be in the power of any temporal lofs, fo much to 
difcompofe and unfpirit my foul? orris. 
UNSPOILED. adj. 
1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. ' 
All the way that they fled, for very defpight, in their re- 
turn they utterly wafted whatfoever they had before left uz- 
Spotted. Spen/fer- 
The Enclith fearched the rivers in fuch fort, as they left few 
fhips unj/poiled or untgken. `` Htayward. 
Unfpoil’d hall be her arms, 
Her boly limbs. i Dryden. 
2. Not marred. 
UNnNsPO'TTED. adj. 
1. Not marked with any ftain. 
A milk-white hind, 
Without uxfsotted, innocent within. i Dryden. 
Seven bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe, 


and unprofan’d 


And for Diana feven un/potted ewes. Dryden. 
2. Immaculate; not tainted with guilt. 
Satyran bid him other bufinefs ply, 
Than hunt the fteps of pure wn/pctted maid, Spenfer. 
A heart un/fpotted is not eafily daunted. Shake/peare. 


There is no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come 

to the arbitrement of fwords, can try it out with all wn/potted 

` foldiers. Shake{peare.- 

Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the fatherlefs 

and widows in their affliétion, and to keep himfelf un/pctted 
from the world. i 


- James i. 27- 
Wifdom is the grey hair to men, and an un/potted life is 


old age. Apocrypha. 
ake her his eternal bride 5 

And from her fair unfpotted fide 

Two břif:ful twins are to be born. Milton. 


Thou wilt ‘not leave me in the loathfome grave’ 
His prey, nor fuffer my un/potted foul 


For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milion. 
Vindicate the honour of religion, ‘by a pure and w/potited 
obedience to its precepts. | - Rogers. 


Unsqua’rREp. adj. Not formed; irregular. 
3: When he fpeaks, . ; 
‘Tis likea chime a mending, with terms “a/quar’d 3 


Which, from the tongue o roaring, Typhon dropt, 
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_. Would feem hyperboles: 
UNSTABLE. adj. (inffabilis, Latin.] 
x. Not fixed; not fuft: 
Where gentry, title, wifdoms 
Cannot conclude by the yea and no 
Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 
‘Real neceffities, and give way the while 
T? unflable Nlightnefs. 2 Shakefpearé. 
A popular ftate, not founded on the general] interefts of the 
people, is of all others the moft uncertain, unffable, and fub= 


Shake /peirts 


ject to the moft eafy changes. Temple: 
Thus air was void of light, and earthunffable. Drydens 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 
And wander roads xzffab/e, not their own. Gay: 
2. Inconftant; irrefolute. 
A double-minded man is zz/lable. Jarnes i: 8s 


UnsTAa‘Ip. adj.’ Not cool; not pruderit; not fettled into dif- 
cretion; not fteady; mutable. 

_ His unffaid youth had long wandered in the common laby- 
rinth of love; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly; he compiled thefe twelve oeglogues. Spenferi 

' To the gay gardens his wnffaid defire . 


Him wholly carried, to refreth his fprights. Spenfer. 
Will the king come, that I may breathe my laft 

In wholefome counfel to his z#/faid youth. Shake/peareé. 
Tell me,- how will the world repute mes 

For undertaking fo unffaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me fcandalized. Shake/peareés 

3 W oe to that land, 
Which gafps beneath a child’s unffaid command. Sandys 
Vice leads 
Vain unffay’d youth to beggary and fhame. ` Richards: 


UnstTa‘Ipness. 2. f. ‘Indifcretion; volatile mind. 
The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of fhaking un- 
Slaidnefs over all his body, he might fee in his countenance fome 
great determination mixed with fear. Sidney. 
UnstTA‘INED. adj. Not ftained; not died; not difcoloured. 
Pure and uxffained religion ought to be the higheft of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. tlookers 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 
But ever, like herfelf, wnffained hath been try’d. 
Ido commit into your hand 
Th’ uxflained {word that you have us’d to bear, 
With this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirit, 
As you have done ’pgainft me. Shake/peares 
I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unffain’d wife to my {weet love. 
‘Your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it, 


Spenfere 


Shake/pearés | 


Do plainly give you out an uaffain’d fhepherd. Shake/peares 
The hooked Shariat ftood ai ä ial 

Unfiain’2 with hoftile blood. Milton. 

‘That good earl, once prefident 

Of England’s council, and her treafury ; 

WV ho liv’d in both xnffain’d with gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himfelf content. Adilton. 
Her people guiltlefs, and her fields unffain’d. Rofccmmon. 
Thefe, of the garter call’d, of faith uz/fain’d, 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d. Dryden. 

To UnstTA‘’TE. V. a. To put out of ftate. 
High-battled Cefar will 
Unftate his happinefs, and be ftag’d to th’ fhew 
Againft a fworder. Shakefpearés 
Shake/p. 


I wou’d unffate myfelf, to be in a due refolution. 
UnNstTaA’TUTABLE. ad. Contrary to ftatute. 

That plea did not avail, although the leafe were notorioufly 

unfiatutable, the rent referved being mot a feventh part of the 


real value. Swi/ts - 
UNstra‘uUNCHED. adj. Not ftopped; not flayed. 
With the iffuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whofe un/flaunched thirlt 
York and young Rutland could not fatisfy. Shakefpeares 


-UNSTE’ADILY. adv. 


x. Without any certainty. 
2¢ Inconftantly ; not confiftently. 
He that ufes his words loofely and un/feadi'y, ‘will not be 
minded,' or not underftood. Locke. 
Unste’aviness. 2, f. Want of conftancy ; irrefolution ; mu- 
tability. 
. A prince of this charaéter will inftruét us, by his example, 
to fix the unffeadine/s of our politicks- Addifor. 
In the -refult, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, the fame 
blindnefs, and obftinacy, and wn/ffeadine/s. Swift. 
UNsTE/ADY. adj: 
1. Inconftant; irrefolute. 
And her unfieady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them fat. Denham: 
No meafures can be taken of an unfieady mind; ftill ’tis 
too much or too little.” , L’ Eftransé. 
While choice remains, he will be {till wu/feady, 
And nething but neceffiry can fix him. - Rowe. 
. k 2. Mutable 3 


UNS 
2. Mutable; variable; changeable. i 
It the motion of the fun were as unequal as that of a fhip 
driven by uz/łeady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- 
fure time. Locke. 
3. Not fixcd; not fettled. 
UnstTe’aprast. adj. Not fixed; not faft. 
I?ll read you matter, 
As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 


z On the unfteadfaft footing of a fpear. Shakef/peare. 
“Unstree’pepd. adj. Not foaked. . 

Other wheat was fown unficeped, but watered twice 

a day. Bacen. 


To UNsTING. v. a. To difarm of a fling- ; 

He has difarmed his afflictions, unffumg his miferies; and 
though he has not. the proper happinefs of the world, yet he 
has the greateft that is to be enjoyed in it. South. 

UNsTINTED. adj. Not limited- b 

In the works of nature is unffinted goodnefs fhewn us by 

their author. Skelton. 
UNST RRED. adj. Not ftirred; not agitated. 

Such feeming milks fuffered to ftand unffirred, let fall to the 

bottom a refinous fubftance. - Boyle. 
To Unstir’1cH. v. a. To open by picking the ftitches, 

Cato well obferves, though in the phrafe of a taylor, friend- 

fhip ought not to be unripped, but unfit hed. Collier. 
Unstroo’pinGc. adj, Not bending; not yielding. 

Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred blood 
Should nothing priv’lege him, nor partialize 
Th’ unffooping firmnefs of my apri foul. 

UnstTo’p. v.a. To free from 
open. i , 
Such white fumes have been afforded, by munflopping a liquor 
diaphanous and red. Boyle. 
‘The eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and the ears of the 


Shakefpeare. 
op or obftruction; to 


Zo 


deaf unflopped. Jfa. xxxv. 5. 
One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of nitches un- 
_ Sopped. Addifon. 


UwnstTo’rprerp. adj. Meeting no refiftance. 
The fame zzffopp’d, at firt more fury gains, 

And Vulcan rides at large with loofen’d reins. 

UNSTRA‘INED. adj. Eafys; not forced. 

By an eafy and un/rained derivation, it implies the breath 

of God. Hakewill. 
UNsTRA‘ITENED. adj. Not contracted. 

‘The eternal wifdom, from which we derive our beings, en- 
riched us with all thefe ennoblements that were fuitable to the 
meafures of an unffraitencd goodnefs, and the capacity of fuch 
a creature. Glanville. 

UNSTRE/NGTHENED. adj. Not fupported; not affifted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, nor 
fo unfirengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exact obedience at the hands of her own children. Frooker. 

Jo UNSTRI'NG. V.a. ; 
1." To relax any thing ftrung; to deprive of ftrings. 
My tongue’s ufe is to me no more, 
‘Than an wnffringed viol or harp. 
Eternal ftruétures Jet them raife, 

On William and Maria’s praife; 

Nor fear they can exhauft the ftore, 

Till nature’s mufick lies wuffrung < 

Till thou, great god! fhalt lofe thy double pow’r, 

And touch thy lyre, and fhoot thy beams no more, 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung ; 

His arrows fcatter’d, and his bow u«ffrung. 

2. To loofe; to untie. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His garland they uz/ring, and bind his hands. 

Unstru’cK. adj. Not moved; not affected. 
Over dank and dry, 

‘They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 

Of march, anffruck with horror at the fight 

Of Alpine ridges bleak. 

Unstu’prep. adj. Not premeditated; not labowred. : 

In your converfation I could obferve a clearnefs of notion, 
exprefied in ready and uw2/7udied words. Dryden. 

UnNstTvu’FFED. adj. Unfiiled; unfurnifhbed. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye; 

And where care lodgeth, flecp will never lie: 

But where unbruifed youth, with #n/fuft brain, 


Dryden. 


Shake/perare. 


Prior. 


Smith; 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shak. 
UNSUBSTA‘’NTIAL. adj. ' 
x. Not folid; not palpable. 
Welcome, thou unfubfantial air that I embrace ; 
The wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft, 
Owes nothing to thy blafts. Shake/peare. 
Darknefs now rofe, 

As daylight funk, and brought in low’ring night, 

Her fhadowy offspring, wn/ubfantial both, i 

Privation mere of light and abfertt day. Ailton. 


2. Not real. 
If fuch empty unfubflantidal beings may be ever made ufe of 


U NS 


on this occafion, there were never any more nicely imagined 
and -employed. 


Aduifon, 
UNsuCCEER’DED. adj. Not fucceeded. 
Unjuft equal o’er equals to let reign ; 
One overall, with unfucceeded power. Adilton, 


UNSUCCE’SSFUL. adj. ot having the wifhed event ; nor for- 
tunate; not well received. 
O the fad fate of unfucce/sful fin! pe 
‘You fee yon heads without, there’s worfe within. Cleveland. 
| e pow’rs return’d 
From unfuccefsful charge! be not difmay’d- Afiiton. 
Hence appear the many miftakes, which have made learn-. 


ing generally fo unpleafing and fo wmfuccefiful. Ailton. 
My counfels-may be un/ucce/sful, but my prayers 
Shall wait on all your aétions. cenba. 


The corruption, perverfeneft, and vitiofity of man’s will, 
he charges as the only caufe that rendered all the arguments his 


doctrine came cloathed with, un/fucce/sful. South. 
Had Portius been the unfucce/s ful lover, 
‘The fame compaffion would have fall’n on him. MAiddifin. 


Succefsful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor, 
while the un/ucce/sful, with as much eagernefs, lay their claim 
to him as their brother. : Addifon. 

Thofe are generally more unfuccefsful in their purfuit after 
fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. Addi fon. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfucce/sful fatire. Pepe. 
UNSUCCESSFULLY. adv. Unfortunately ; without fuccefs. 

“T he humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently ; 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others finfully, and 
perhaps in the iffue wnfuccefsfully too. South. 

ite ORSO MENA: nm. f: Want of fuccefs; event contrary to 
wiin: 

Admonitions, fraternał or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions, and upon the wr/ucce/sf/ulnefs of all thee milder 
medicaments, the cenfures of tbe church. Tlammnond. 

UNSUCCE'SSIVE. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 

We cannot fum up the uzfucceffive and ftable direction of 
God. ; B» own. 

The unfucceffive duration of God with relation to himfelf, 


doth not communicate unto other created beings the fame 
manner of duration. . 


Fiale. 

Unsvu’cKep. adj. Not having the breafts drawn. 
Unfuck’d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton. 
UNsU’FFERABLE. adj. Not fupportable ;-intolerable; not to 


be endured, 
The irkfome deformities, whereby through endlefs and fenfe- 
lefs effufions of indigefted prayers, they oftentimes difgrace, in 


mott unfufferable manner, the worthieft part of chriflian duty 
towards God. 


ddo:ker. 
That glorious form, that light unfeffirable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majcity, 
Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council-table 
To fit the midft of trinal uniry, | 
He laid afide. Alil on. 


A ftinking breath, and twenty ill fmells befides,.are more 

unfufferable by her natural fluttifhnefs. Swift. 

UNSUFFYCIENCE. n. f. [infuffifance, French.) Inability to an- 
fwer the end propofed. 

‘The error and unfufficience of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againft them, a ftrong prefumption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things as he 
hath not enabled them to prove. flooker. 

UNSUFFI'CIENT. adj. [infuffifant, Fr.] Unable; inadequate. 

Malebranche having fhewed the difficulties of the other ways, 
and how infufficient they are to give a fatisfactory account of 
the ideas we have, kerd tbis, of -feeing all things in God, 
upon their ruin, as the true. Locke. 

UNSU'GARED. adj. Not fweetened with fugar. ' 
= Try it with ugar put into water formerly fugared, and into 
other water un/fugared. Bacen. 
UNsu’ITABLE. adj. Not congruous; not equal; not propor- 
tionate. i 

Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fafhion ; 
richly fuited, but un/urtable, juft like the brooch and the tooth- 
pick, which we wear not now. Shake/peare. . 

He will fmile upon her, which will now be fo wn/fuitabie to 
her difpofition, being addi€ted to a melancholy, that it cannot 
but turn him into contempt. Shake/peare. 

That would likelieft render contempt inftead ; i 

Hard recompence, unfuitable return 

For fo much good. Milton. 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is uitable to a 
wicked man, and therefore could be no felicity to him. Ti//ot/. 

i Confider whether they be not unneceflary expences; fuch as 
are unfuitable to our circumftances. Atterbury. 

To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, with fo 
refigned an obedience to fuperiours, is very unfuitable with the 
civiland religious liberties we fo zealoufly affert. Swift. 

UNsu’ITABLENESS. 7. f Incongruity; unfitnefs. 

The unfuitatlenefs of one man’s afpect to another man’s 
fancy, has raifed fuch an avyerfion, as has produced a perfect 
hatred of him. South. 
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Unsuitrine. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. 
W hilft you were herc, o’erwhelmed with your grief, 
A paffion molt unfuiting fuch a man, 


Caffio came hither. Shuikef{ care 
Leave thy joys, “nfuiting fuch an age, 
To a frefh comer, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 


UnsuU'LLIED. adj. Not fouled; not difgraced; pure. 
maiden honour yet is pure 
As the uxfuliied lilly. Shakefpeare. 
To royal authority, a moft dutiful obfervance has ever been 


the proper, n2/nllied honour of your church. Sprat. 
Rays which on Hough’s wn/fully’d mitre fhine. Pope, 
Thefe an altar raife: 
An hecatomb of pure, w/ully’d lays 
‘That altar crowns. Pope. 


Unsu’nc. adj. Not celebrated in verfe; not recited in veric. 
hus was the firft day ev’n and morn, 
Wor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor uzfung 
By the coeleftial choirs. 
Half yet remains waf/ung; but narrower bound 
WV ithin the vifible diurnal f{phere. 
Here the mufe fo oft her harp has ftrung, 
‘That not a mountain rears its head un/ung. 
UnNsu NNED. adj. ot expofed to the fun. 
I thought her as chafte as un/uun’d mnow. 
You may as well fpread out the ux/unn’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity, 
And let a fingle, helplefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild furrounding wafte. 
UNsuPERFLUOUS. adj. Not more than enough. 
Wature’s full bleffings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 
And the no whit encumber’d with her ftore. 

UNSUPPLA’‘/NTED. adj. 

x. Not forced, or thrown from under that which fupports it. 
* Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seafon of reft; but well bedew’d repair 
Each to his home with un/upplanted feet. 

2. Not defeated by ftratagem. 

UnsuPPLvep. adj. Not fupplied ; 

fomething necelflary. 

- Prodigal in ev’ry other grant, 
Her fire left unfupply’d her only want... 
Every man who enjoys the pofieffion of what he naturally 

wants, and is unmindful of the un/upplied diftrefs of other 
men, betrays the fame temper. Spectator. 

UNSUPPO'RTABLE. adj. [infupportable, Fr.] Intolerable; fuch 

as cannot be endured. 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft, by continuance grows 

the more uwn/upportalle. Boyle. 

‘The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it ; 

and by their interpofition betwixt the carth and the fun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwilfe wum/upport- 
able. IP oodward. 

UnNsuPPoO'RTABLY. adv. Intolerably. 

For a man to doa thing, while his confcience affures him 

that he fhall be infinitely, un/upportadly miferable, is certain] 


M4i/ton. 
Milton. 
Addifon. 
Shake/p. 


Ailton. 


Alilta. 


Philips. 


not accommodated with 


unnatural. South. 
UNSUPPORTED. ad). 
x. Not fuftained ; not held up. 
Them fhe up-ftays 

Gently with myrtle band; mindlefs the while 

Herfelf, though fairelt wn/upported flow'r. Milton. 
2. Not affilted. 

Nor have our folitary attempts been fo difcouraged, as to 


defpair of the favourable look of learning upon our fingle and 

unfjupported endeavours. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 
Unsvu’ReE. adj. Not fixed; not certain. 
What is love? ’tis not hereafter: 
Prefent mirth hath prefent laughter ; 


What’s to come is ftill un/fure. Shake/peare. 
The men he preft but lace, 

To hard afflays unfit, unfure at necd, 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 


“The king, fuppofing his eftate to be moft fafe, when in- 
dced moft urxe, advanced many to new honours. fajward. 
How vain that fecond life in others breath ! 
‘Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 
Eafe, health, and life, for this they muft refign: 
Unfure the tenure, but how vait the finc ! Poe. 
UnsurMOUNTABLE. adj. [ infurmontable, Fr.] Inluperable ; 
not to be overcome. 
What fafety is it, for avoiding feeming abfurdities, and zz- 
furmountable rubs in one opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, 
which is built on fomcething altogether as inexplicable? Locke. 
UNSUSCE/PTIBLE. adj. Incapable; not liable to admit. 
She a goddefs died in grain, 
Was unfufceptible of ftain. 


Swift. 
We CLVIIL. 


Dryden. 


Unsusbr’cr. adj- Not confidered as likely to do or mean 
UNSUSPE’CTED. ill. s 
Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 


The dangerous and un/u/peéfed Haftings. Shakefp. 
Author un/u/ped?, 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Ailton: 
On the coaft averfe 
From entrance, or chcrubick watch, by ftealth 
Found unfjuf/peéted way. Adlon: 
This We my Perficus, thou fhalt perceive, 

Whether I keep myfelf thofe rules I give, 

Or elfe an unfufpefied glutton live. Dryden. 

They are perfons of unqueftionable abilities, altogether 
unfufpeéied of avarice or corruption. Swift. 


UNSUSPE'CTING. adj. Not imagining that any ill is defigned. 
When Albion fends her cager fons to war, 
Pleas’d, inthe gen’ral’s fight, the hoft lic down 
Sudden, before fome NUNDEN town ; 
The captive race, one inftant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia’s ftandard flies. 
Unsuspi’cious. adj. Having no fufpicion. 
He his guide requefted to let him Jean 
With both his arms on thofe two mafly pillars, 
‘That to the arched roof gave main fupport: 
He unfufpicious led him. 
The eafy queen receiv’d my faint addrefs, 
With eager hope and un/u/picious faith. 
UNsUSTA‘INED. adj. Not fupported; not held up. 
Its head, though gay, 
Hung drooping, unjunaiwd. 
All unfujlain’d between the wave and fky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 
To UNSWA‘THE. v. a. 
bandage. 


In the morning an old woman came to unfwathe me. Addifon. 
UNswA’YABLE. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 
another. 
He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unfwayable and frec. Shake/peares 
UNSWA‘YED. adj. Not wielded; not held in the hand. 
. He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 
—Is the chair empty? is the fword unfway d? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoflets’d ? Shake/peare. 
To UNswek’aAR. v.z. Notto fwear; torecant any thing {worn. 
The ape was glade to end the ftrife fo light, 
And thereto fwore ; for who would not oft fwear, 
And oft umfwear, a diadem to bear? 
To UNsweE’at. v.a. To eafe after fatigue; 
exercife. 
The interim of uwxfweating themfelves regularly, and con+ 
venient reft before meat, may; with profit and delight, be 
taken up with folemn mutfick. Adilton. 
UNSwWE’‘ATING. adj. Not fweating. 
_ In froft and ínow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th’ u/weating brow, and fwear they fweat. Dryds 
UNSWEE’T. adj. Not fweet; difagreeable. 
Long were to tell the troublous ftorms that tofs 
The private ftate, and make the life un/weer. Spenfers 
Unswek’pr. adj. Not brufhed away; not cleaned by fweeping. 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’r, 
The duft of antique time would lie un/wepr. Shake/ps 
UnswoO’Rn. adj. Not bound by an oath. 
You are not yet unfworn: 
When you have vow’d, you muft not fpeak with meh. Shak. 
UNTA‘INTED. adj. 
1. Not fullied ; not polluted. 
Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit. Shake/p. 
What ftronger breaft-plate than a heart użřaińted Shak. 
Treland’s untainted loyalty remain’d. Raofcomrmon. 
Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes frefh and untainted, out of the hands of 
mature, with the confirmed obftinacy inan aged finner. South: 
This zntatnted year is all your own; 
‘Your glories may, without our crimes, be fhown. Dryden. 


The moft untainted credit of a witnefs will fcarée be able 
to find belief. 


Poe. 


Ai Itc 
Sriths 


Lai ltcn. 
Pope: 


To free from folds Gr convolutions of 


Sperifer. 


to cool after 


Locke. 
Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, fimoke, or 
the breaths of many pcople. Arbuthnot. 
2. INot charged with any crime. 
And yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. Shike/pceares 
3. Not corrupted by mixture. 
‘The confcious walls conceal the fatal fecret ; 
Th’ untuinted winds refule th’ infecting load. Smith. 
UNTA‘/KEN. adj. 
1. Not taken. 
Until this day remaineth the vail.umtasen away. 2 Cor. iii. 


= The Englith fearched the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few fhips unfpoiled or uwnteken,. Hayward. 
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Difpofe already of th’ untaken fpoil. , Wailer. 
Otherwife the whole bufinefs had mifcarried, and Jerufa- 
Jem remain’d untaken. Dryden. 


A thoufand fchemes the monarch’s mind employ 5 
Elate in thought, he facks untaken “Vroy. 
2. UNTAKEN up. Not filled. 
‘The narrow limits of this difcourfe, 
room untaken up by heaven. 
UNTA'LKED of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 

_ Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night, 
‘That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap tothefe arms, watalk’d of and unfeen. Shakefp. 

No happinefs can be, where is no reft; 
Th’ unknown, untalk’d of man is only bleft. Dryden. 
UNTA’MEABLE. adj. Not to be tamed; not to be fubdued. 
Gold is fo untameable by the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does fcarce diminifh. ; Wilkins. 
He is fwifter than soy other bull, and untameable. Grew. 
WNTA’MED. adj. Not fubdued; not fuppreffied. 
A. people very ftubborn and untamed; or, if ever tamed, 
yet latelyhave quite fhooken off their yoke, and broken 


Pope. 


will leave no more 
Boyle. 


the bonds of their obedience. Spenfer. 
What death has heav’n defign’d, 
For fo uxtam’d, fo turbulent a mind! Dryden. 


Man alone aéts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
mot untamed part of the creation. Locke. 
To UNTA‘'NGLE. v.a. To loofe from. intricacy or convolu- 
tion. : 
i O time, thou muft untangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for met’ untie. 
This is that very Mab, 
"That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttifh hairs, 


Shake/peare. 


Which, once untangľ d, much misfortune bodes. Shake/p. 
I?ll give thee up my bow and dart;. 

Untangle but this cruel chain, 

And freely let me fly again. Prior. 


UNTA’sTED. adj. Not tafted; not tried by the palate. 
“too The tail ftag refolves to try 
‘The combat next; but if the cry 
_ Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ftraight refumes his wonted care 5 
Leaves the uniaffed {pring behind, 


And, wing’d with fear, outflies the wind. Waller. 
“If he chance to find | 

A new repaft, or an unta/fed {pring, 

Bleffes his ftars, and thinks it luxury. Addifon. 


UNTA’sTING. adj. 
1. Not pérceiving any tafte. 
Cydonian oil, : 

Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th’ untafling tongue. Smith. 
2. Not trying by the palate. 7s - 
UNTA‘UGHT. adj. 
i. Uninftrućted ; uñeducated; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eecluf. xx: 

Taught, or untaught, the dunce is ftill the fame; . 


Yet til the wretched mafter bears the blame. Dryden. 
On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 

In ev’ry ftream a {weet inftruction flows; 

But fome uwntaughi o’erhear the hage A rill, 

In fpite of facred leifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 


2. Debarr’d from inftruction. 

He, that from a child untaught, 
woods, will expect principles of fciences, 
miftaken. 

3- Unfkilled ; news; not having ufe or practice. 
“Suffolk’s imperial tongue is ftern and rough, 
Us’d to command, untaught to plead for favour. piy kh 
To UNTE'ACH. v.ar To make to quit, or forget what has 
been inculcated. 

That elder berries are poifon, as we are taught by tra- 
dition, experience will unteach us. Brown. 

‘Their cuftoms are by nature wrought ; 

But we, by art, «nteach what nature taught. 

UNTE’MPERED. adj. Not tempered. 
; One built up a wall, and others daubed it 
mortar. É 
UNTE'MPTED. adj. 
y. Not embarraffed by temptation: 
In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God, 


or a wild inhabitant of the 
will find himfelf 
Locke. 


Dryden. 


with untempered 
Ezek. xiii. LO. 


and con- 


tend not with him but ia prayer, and with the help of a pru- 


dent untempted guide. 3 Taylor. 
2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 
Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to ¢limb the precipice. Cotton. 


UNTR’NABLE. adj. 
x. Not to be held in poffeffion. 
2. Not capable of defence. 
He produced a warrant, 
he fhould retire. 3 
Cafaubon abandons a poft that was u«zrenable. 


that the town i being untenable, 
Clarendon. 
` Dryden. 


U N T 


UNTE'NANTED. adj. Having no tenant. 
The country feems to be full ftock’d with cattle, no ground 


beings untenanted. T; 
UNTE'NDED. adj. Wothaving any attendance. epi: 
They fall, unbleft, untended, and unmourn’d. Thomfen. 


UNTE/’NDER. adj. Wanting foftnefSs; wanting affection. 
Goes thy heart with this ?— 
-— Aye, my lord 
—-So young, and fo uatender ?—— 
—-So young, my lord, and true, 
UNTE’NDERED. adj. Not offered. 
Caffibelan granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thoufand pounds; which by thee lately 





Shake/p. 


Is left untender’d. Shak 
To Unter’ xt. v. a. To bring out of a tent. a 
Will he not, upon our fair requeft, 
Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us? Shakefp. 


UNTE’NTED. adj. [from zent.) Having no medicaments applicd 
Blafts and fogs upon thee! ° 
Th’ wutented woundings of a father’s curle 
Pierce every fence about thee! Shakefpeare. 
UNTE’RRIFIED. cdj. Not affrighted; not ftruck with fear. 
Among innumerable falie, uimov’d, 


Unthaken, unfeduc’d, wnterrify d. 

To fuccour the diftreft ; ious help iiia- 
To an afflicted mother, 
Unbrib’d by love, unrerri/y d by threats 5 
‘Thefe are exploits worthy Achilles’ fon. A. Philips. 


UNTHA‘NEED. adj. 
x. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindnefs. 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th’ all-giver wou’d be umthank’d, wou’d be unprais’d. Milt. 
‘Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 
Unthank’d by ours for his unfinifh’d fight. 
2. Not received with thankfulnefs. - 
Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and uathank’d reprieve. Dryden. 
UNTHA‘NKFUL. adj. Ungrateful; returning no acknowledg- 
ment for good received. ` 
The cafting away of things profitable for fuftenance, is an 
unthankful abufe of the fruits. Hlosker. 
He is kind to the unthankful. Luke vi. 25. 
They which he created, were unthankful unto him which 
prepared life for them. 2 &jar. viii. 
If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankfu/ for the 


Dryden, 


bleffing. Taylor. 
The bare fuppofal of one petty lofs, makes us unthankful 
for all that’s left. i : L’ Ejirauge. 


UNTHA‘NKFULLY. adu. Without thanks; without gratitude. 
I judged it requifite to fay fomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankfully taken one of the chief paffages 
of my difcourfe from a book, to which I was utterly a 
ftranger. l Boyle. 
UNTHA‘/NKFULNESS. 2. {. Neglect or omiffion of acknow- 
ledgment for good received; want of fenfe of benefits; in- 
gratitude. 
Thou dieft in thine unthankfulne/s; and thine ignorance 
makes thec away. : Shake/peare. 
Immoderate favours breed firft unthankfulne/s, and afterwards 
hate. a Flayward.- 
The unthankful ftand reckoned among the moft enormous 
finners, which evinces the virtue oppofite to unthankfuinefs, to 


.bear the fame place in the rank of dutics. South. 
UntTHa’wED. adj. Not dilfolved after froft. 
Your wine lock’d up, 
Or fifth deny’d, the river yet unthaw’d. Pope. 
Jo UNTHINK. v. a. To recal, or difmifs a thought. 
Unthink your fpeaking, and fay fo no more. Shake/p. 


UNTHINKING. adj. Thoughtlefs; not given to refiection. 
Grey-headed infant! and in vain grown old ; 

Art thou to learn, that in another’s gold 
Lie charms refiftlefs! that all laugh to find ‘i 
Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. Dryden. 
An effe&tual remedy for the wandering of thoughts who- 
ever fhall propofe, would do great fervice to the ftudious, and 
perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. © Locke. 
The unthinking part contra&t an unreafonable averfion to 


that ecclefiaftical conftitution. Addijon. 
With earneft eyes, and round wnthinking face, 
He firft the fnuff-box open’d, then the cafe. Pope. 


UNTHO’RNY. adj. Not obftructed by prickles, = 
It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if in /udore vultus 
tui were confinable unto corporal exercitations, and there ftill 
remained a paradife, or unthorny place of knowledge. Brown. 
UntTHOWGHT of. adj. Not regarded; not heeded. 
That fhail be the day, whene’er it lights, 
This gallant Hotfpur, this all-praifed knight, 


And your unthought of Harry chance to meet. Sat! 
o 
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To UNTHRE’AD. v. a. To loofe. 
He with his bare wand can uwuthreaa ¿hy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. 
TNTHRE’ATENED. adj. Not menaced. 
Sir John Hotham was unrepruached, and wathreatened, by 
any language of mine. K. Charles. 
UNTHRUÚFT. n.f- An extravagant; a prodigal. 
My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv’n away 


AMiilion. 


To upftart uathrif?s. . Shake/o. 
The curious «nibrift makes his cloaths too wide, 
And fpares himfelf, but would his taylor chide. Fderbert. 


Yet nothing ftill; then poor and naked come ; 
Thy father will reccive his zthrift home, 
And thy bleft Saviour’s blood difcharge the mighty fum. Dryd. 
UnNTHRIFT. adj. Profufe; wafteful; prodigal; extravagant. 
In tuch a night, 
Did Jeffica fteal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an wathrift love, did run from Venice. 
UnNTHRIFTILy. adv. Without frugality. 
- Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 
UNTHRIFTINESS. ”.f/. Watte; prodigality; profufion. 
The third fort are the poor by idlenefS or uwnthriftine/s, as 
riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Ffayward. 
The more they have hitherto embezzled thcir parts, the 
more fhould they endeavour to expiate that unthriftine/s, by a 
more careful managery forthe future. Govern. of the Tongue. 
UNTHRYVFETY. adj. 
I. Prodigal; E3 lavifh ; wafteful. 
The caftle I found of good ftrength, having a great mote 
round about it; the work of a noble gentleman, of whofe 


Shake/p. 


a fon he had bought it. Sidney. 
an no inan tell me of my untbrifty fon? Shake/p- 
Our abfence makes us wnthrifty to our knowledge. Shake/p. 


2. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 
Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horfe, recover 


him. MMertimer. 
Unrurivinc. adj. Not thriving; not profpering; not grow- 
ing rich. 


et all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
confider, how uwmthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their falfe accufations of others will rebound in true ones 
on themfclves. Govern. of the Tonzue. 
To UNTHRO'NE. v. a. “To pull down from a throne. 
Him to umthrone, we then 
May hope, when everlafting fate fhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the ftrife- 
Jo UNTIE. U. a. 
1. To unbind ; to free from bonds. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches; though the yefty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shake/peare. 
2: To loofen from convolution or knot. 
All that of myfelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 
Sachariffla’s captive fain 
W ould uwatic his iron chain ; 
And thofe fcorching beams to fhun, 
To thy gentle fhadow run. 
‘The chain I'll in return wfie, 
And freely thou again fhalt fly. 
The fury heard; while on Cocytus’ brink, 
; Her {makes untied, fulphureous waters drink. 
3. To fet free from any obftruction. 
All the evils of an untied tongue, 


Ailton. 


FF aller. 
Prior. 
Pope. 


we put upon the ac- 


counts of drunkennefs. Taylor. 
4- To refolve ; to clear. ; 
? They quicken floth, perplexities wziie; _ 
Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollifie. Denham. 
A little more ftudy will folve thofe difficulties, zitie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanifh. FF atts. 
UNTIED. adj- 
x. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 
Her hair 
Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, : 
A-down her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 


2, Not faftened by any binding, or knot. ; 
Your hofe Mould be ungartered, your fhoe wntied, and 
every thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defola- 
tion. Shakefpeare. 
UntTi'L. adv. 
1. To the time that. 
“Treafons are aéted, r 
As foon as thought; though they are never believ’d 


Until they come to act. Denham. 
2. To the place that. 
Ii¥ open profpeét nothing bounds our eyc, 
Until the earth feems join’d unto the fky. Dryden. 


Unit. prep» To. Ufed of time. The other ufe is ob- 


felete. 
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So foon as he from far defery’d -~ 
Thofe glift’ring arms, that heaven with light did fli, 
He rous’d himfclf full blithe, and haften’d them until. Spenfer. 
UÜUNTI'LLED. adj. Not cultivated. 
The glebe zatil’d, might plenteous crops have born ; 
Rich fruits and flow’rs, without the gard’ner’s pains, 
Might ev’ry hill have crown’d, have honour’d all the plainss 
Blachmere on the Creation. 
Lands Jain long unti/l’d, contraé& a four juice, which 
caufes the land to run to unprofitable trumpery. Adcortimer. 
‘The foil uati/l’d, a ready harvett yields ; 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 
UNTIMBERED. adj. Not furnifhed with timber; weak. 
Where’s then the faucy boat, 
Whofe weak uutimber’d fides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaft for Neptune ? 
UNTIMELY. adj. Happening before the natural time. 
Becundlefs intemp’rance hath been 
Th ’zntimely emptying of the happy throne. 
atrons and maids 
With tears lament the knight’s untimely fate. 
Such were the notes thy once-lov’d poet fung, 
*Till death uztimely ftopp’d his tuneful tongue. 
Oh juft beheld and loft! 
UNTIMELY. adv. Before the natural time. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers numtimely fade. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it; 
Prodigious and xwatim-sly brought to light. 
Butchers, and villains! 
How {weet a plant have you wutim-ly cropt? 
Call up our friends, 
And let them know what we mean to do, 
And what's untimely done. 
Why came I fo xntimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 
Cou’d entertain us with no worth ? 
UNTINGED. adj. 
x. Not ftained 5; not difcoloured. 
It appears what beams are untinged, and which paint the 
primary, or fecondary iris. Boyle. 
2. Not infected. 
‘Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame de- 
fect, neither is Bolingbroke wntinzed with it. Swift. 
UNTYVRABLE. adj. Indefatigable; unwearied. 
A moft incomparable man, breath’d as it were 
o an untirable and continuate goodnefs. 
UNTI RED. adj. Not made weary. 
Hath he fo long held out with me utir’d, 
And ftops he now for breath ? 
See great Marcellus! how untir’ d in toils, 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils ! Dry. 
UNTITLED. adj. [unm and ritle.] Having no title. 
. O nation miferable ! 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody {cepter’d ; 
When fhalt thou fece thy wholefome days again? Shake/p. 
U’N TO. prep. [It was the old word for to; now obfolete.] To. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs «nto them. Pf. xxxvi. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great power unto 


Poje: 


S hake/p è 


S hake/{p b 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Spernfers 
Shake/peare. 
Shake/p. 


Shake/peare. 


Waller. 


Shake/p.« 


Shake/peare. 


falfe gods. Ftooker. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily fkill, 
Unawares me wrought wnfo her wicked will. Spenfer. 


‘The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mo- 
ther, and by the veffels thereof convey its fultentation. Browz. 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con- 
fine uzo the left. _ Brown. 
Me, when the cold Digentian ftream revives, 

What does my friend believe I think or afk? 

Let me yet lefs poffefs, fo I may live, 

W hate’er of life remains unto myfelf. 

UNTOLD. adj. 
1. Not related. 
Better a thoufand fuch as I, 

Their griefs uztold, fhould pine and dic; 

Than her bright morning, overcaít 

With fullen clouds, fhould be defac’d. 

2. Not revealed. 

Charaćłtłers where obfcene words arc very indecent to be 
heard: for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be left untold 
by me. Dryden: 

UNTOUCHED. adj. 
x. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his hecl wntouched 
by that water, was flain in that part. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Three men paffed through a fiery furnace. untouched, 
“unfinged. Stephens. 

2. Not moved; not affcétcd. 

They, like perfons wholly xatouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his paffionate intreaties, fleep away all concern 
‘for him or themfelves; Sidneys 

3- Not 


Temple. 


Faller. 
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3. Not meddled with. 


We muft purfue the fylvan lands ; 

Th’ abode of nymphs, watouch’d by former hands. Dryden. 

Several very antient trees grow upon the fpot, from whence 
they conclude, that thefe particular traéts muft have lain x7- 
touch’d for fome ages. Addifon. 

UNTOWARD. adj. 
x. Froward ; perverfe; vexatious; not eafily guided, or taught. 

Have to my window; and if fhe be froward, 
Then haft thou taught Hortenfio to be untoward. Shake/p. 

‘The ladies prove averfe, 

And more untoward to be won, 

‘Than by Caligula the moon. 

‘The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found untoward, 
Or ftubborn to be kept, or too hard; 
Any three other Jews o’ th’ nation, 
Might free him from the obligation. Ftudibras. 
‘They were a crofs, odd, untoward people. South. 
Some men have made a very untoward ufe of this, and 

fuch as he never intended they fhould. WV codward. 
2. Aukward; ungraceful. 

Vaft is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, {carce loofen’d from the things. Creech. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 

the cufhion; which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the beft advantage of their voice. Sw//?. 
UNTOWARDLY. adj. Aukward; perverfe; froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched fervants, wztowardly 

tricks and vices. Locke. 
UNTO'WARDLY. adv. Aukwardly; ungainly; perverfely. 

He that provides for this fhort life, but takes no care for 
eternity, aéts as umtewardly and as crofsly to the reafon of 
things, as can be. Tillotjon. 

He explained them very untowardly. Tillotjon. 

UNTRA‘CEABLE. adj. Wot to be traced. 

The workings of providence are fecret and untraceable, b 

which it difpofes of the lives of men. South. 
UNTRA’CED. adj. Not marked by any footfteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight, 
net taking wing from thy aufpicious height, 

‘hrough untrac’d ways, and airy paths I fly, 
More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye- Denham. 

UntTRA‘CTABLE. adj. [intraitable, Fr. intraéfabilis, Lat.] 
x. Not yielding to common meafures and management; not 
governable ; ftubborn. e 

The French, fuppofing that they had advantage over the 
Englifh, began to be fife, and moft wutraétable, íbarply 
preffling for {peedy refolutions and fhort meetings. /layward. 

If any father have a fon thus perverfe and untraciable, I 
know not what more he can do but pray for him. Locke. 

Ulcers untraétable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear- 


Fiudibras. 


ance in the fkin. Arbuthnot. 
2. ea difficult. 
fore’d to ride th’ untradtable abyfs. Milton. 


UntTRA‘CTABLENESS. 2. f. Unwillingnefs, or unfitnefs to be 
regulated or managed; ftubbornnefs. 

The great difference in mens intellectuals arifes from a 
defe@ in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think ; or in the dulnefs or untradtablene/s of thofe faculties, 
for want of ufe. i 5 Locke. 

UNTRA‘DING. adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eftates to their children in land, as not fo liable 

to cafualties as money, in untrading and unfkilful hands. Locke. 

UNTRA‘INED. .ad. 
xt. Not educated; not inftruéted; not difciplined. 
My wit uatrain’d in any kind of art. Shake/peare. 

‘The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as itoutly 
received the charge ; but being an untrained multitude, with- 
out any foldier or geide, dal were foon put to flight. Alayw. 

ife, 

‘To noble and ignoble, is more fweet 

Untrain’d in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. Milton. 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field; but will, by little bloodlefs {kirmifhes, 
inftruét them in the manner of the fight. Dec. of Piety. 

2. Irregular; ungovernable. 
Gad not abroad at ev’ry queft and call 

Of an untrained hope or paffion : 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Fferbert. 

UNTRANSFE’RRABLE. adj. capable of being given from one 
to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the fovereignty remain ftill entire and untransferable, 
in the prince. Fiowel. 

UNTRANSPA’RENT. adj. Not diaphanous; opaque. 
"Though held againft the light they appear’d of a tranfparent 
ellow, yet looked on with one’s back turn’d to the light, 
they exhibited an umtran/parent blue. Boyle. 
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UNTRA‘’VELLED. adj. 
x. Never trodden by paffengers. 

We find no open track, or conftant manuduétion in this 
labyrinth, but are oft times fain to wander in America, and 
untravelled parts. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Eri ours 

Long untravell’d heaths. Th. jòn. 
2. Having never feen foreign countries. i 

An untravelled Englihman cannot relifh all the beauties of 
Italian pictures ; becaufe the poftures expreiied in them are 
often fuch as are peculiar to that country. ~ Addifon 

Alt v. a. To tread back; to go back in the fame 

eps. . 

©- We will uxtread the fteps of damned flight, 

And, like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe, 

Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o’erlook’d. Shakefp 

UNTRE’ASURED. adj. Not laid up; not repofited. 5 
Her attendants 
Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed umtrea/ur’d of their miftrefs. Shake/p. 
UNTRF’ATABLE. adj. Not treatable; not practicable. 

A see RER o fo untreatable a temper, that nothing cain be 
obtained of them. Decay of Pi 
UNTRIED. adj. eee: 

1. Not yet attempted. 
It behoves, 

‘From hard effays, and ill fucceffes paft, 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 

‘Through ways of danger, by himfelf umt-y’d. 

“That fhe no ways nor means may leave untry’d, 

‘Thus to her fifter fhe herfelf apply’d. Denham. 

2. Not yet experienced. 
Never more 

Mean I to try, what rath untry'd I fought, 

The pain of abfence from thy fight. Milton. 

‘The happieft of mankind overlooking thofe folid bleffings 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat which 
they want; fome untry'd pleafure, which, if they could but 
tafte, they fhould then be compleatly bleft. Sitter! ury. 

Self prefervation, the long acquaintance of foul and body, 
the untry’d condition of a feparation, are fufficient reafons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Coljsier. 

Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry’d being, 
Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafs ? Adaif. 
3. Not having paffed trial. 
_ . The father fecure, 

Ventures his filial virtue, though untry’d, 

Againft whate’er may tempt. 
UNTRIU’MPHABLE. adj. Which allows no triumph. 
What towns, what garrifons might you, 

With hazard of this blood fubdue ; 

Which now y’are bent to throw away 

In vain, untriumphable fray ?- Fludibras. 

UNTRO’D. tks, Be (led 
Unwno’DpEn. ba +E ot paffled ; not marked by the foot. 
The way he came, not having mark’d, return 

Was difficult, by human fteps untrod. 

Now while the heav’n by the fun’s team uwatrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. 

A garland made of fuch new bays, 

And foughtin fuch untrodden ways, 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. , 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in ev’ry ftep? 

UNTRO'’LLED. adj. Not bowled; not rolled along. 
Hard fate! uwmtroll’d is now the charming dye; 
The playhoufe and the parks unvifited muit lic. 
UNTROUBLED. adj. 
x. Not difturbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 
Quiet untroubled foul, awake! awake! 
Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England’s fake. 
2. Not agitated; not confufed. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 
Would they think with how {mall allowance 

Untroub‘ed nature doth herfelf fuffice, 

Such fuperfluities they would defpife. 

4. Tranfparent; clear. : 

The equal diftribution of the fpirits in the liquor with the tan- 

gible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies clearand untroubled. Bacon. 
UNTRU’E. ad. 
1. Falfe; contrary to reality. 

By what conftruétion fhall any man make thofe compari- 
fons true, holding that diftin&tion untrue. Fdooker. 

That a veffel filled with afhes, will receive the like quan- 
tity of water, that it would have done if it had been empty, is 
utterly untrke, for the water will not goin by a fifth part. Bacon. 

2. Falle ; 


Ailton. 


Adi lton. 


Ailton. 
Adilion. 


Waller. 
Addifon. 


Dryd:n- 
Shake/p- 
Adi lten. 


Spenfer. 
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2 Falfe; not faithful. 


I cannot break fo fweet a bond, 
Unlefs I prove untrue ; 
„Nor can I ever be fo fond. 
"fo prove untrue for you. 
Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv’d in flothful eafe and loofe delights ; 
Who never acts of honour durit purfue, 
- ‘The men inglorious knights, the Jadies all untrue. Dryden, 
ENTRU'LY. adv. Falfely ; not according to truth. 
_ Itwas their hurt uzfruly to attribute fo great power unto 
' falfe gods. FIooker. 
. On thefe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
Raleizh. 


Suckling: 


refted, but zntruly- 


ÜNTRU'STINESS. 2. fı Unfaithfulnefs. 


Secretary Peter, under pretence of gravity, covered much 


untruftine/s of heart. 
UNTRU‘TH. 2. f- 
x. Falfhood ; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falfehood 5; not veracity. 
He who is perfe&t, and abhors untruth, 
With heavenly influence infpires my youth: 
3: Treachery; want of fidelity. 
I would, 
So my untruth had not provok’d hi'n to it, 
‘The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. ` Shakefp. 
4. Falfe affertion. 3 
In matter of {fpeculation or practice, no wnmiruth can pofibly 
avail the patron and defender long; and things moit truly, 
are likewife moft behovefully fpoken. Footer. 
There is little hope for common juftice in this difpute, 
from aman, who lays the foundations of his reafonings in fo 


Ftaywo.t. 


Sandys. 


notorious an untruth. Attertury. 
UnTu’NABLE. adj. Unharmonious; not mufical, 
My news in dumb filence will I bury, 
For they are harfh, untunable, and bad. Shake/peare. 


A luteftring, merely unequal in its parts, gaveck a harfh 
and untunable found; which ftrings we call falfe. Bacon. 
His harfh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven’s, to 


join with the mufick of a choir. Tatler. 
Jo UNTUNE. wv. a. 
x. To make incapable of harmony. 
‘Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 
And hark what difcord follows. Shakefpeare. 
. When the laft and-dreadful hour, 
‘This crumbling pageant fhal) devour, 
The trumpet fhall be heard on high, 
The dead fhall live, the living die, 
And mufitk fhall untune the fky. Dryden. 


‘The captives, as their tyrant fhall require, 
‘That they fhould breathe the fong, and touch the lyre, 
Shall fay ;.can Jacob’s fervile race rejoice, 
Untun'’d the mufick, and difus’d the voice ? 
2. To diforder. S oam 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abufed nature 5; 
Th’ uptdned and jarring fenfes, O wind up 
Of this child-changed. father. 
UNTURNED. adj. Not turned. 
New crimes invented, left unturn’d no ftone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryden. 
So eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been to brin 
this matter to a fair ifue, that no ftoene hath been left unturned, 
no way, whereby thefe things could have been brought forth 
of the fea, but one or other hath pitch’d upon. MWoeduard. 
UnTvu’rToRED. adj. Uninftructed ; untaught. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl; and noble ftock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shake/p. 
Thy even thoughts with fo much plainnefs flow, 
‘Their fenfe untutor’d infancy may know : 
Yet to fuch heights is all that plainnefs wrought, 


Prior. 


Shakefpeare. 


Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. Prior. 
To UNTWINE- U. a. 
1. To open what is held together by convolution. 
But fince the fifters did fo foon untwine 
So fair’ a thread, I'll ftrive to piece the line. Waller. 


2. To open what is wrapped on icfelf. 
It turns finely and foftly three or four turns, caufed by the 


untwining of the beard by the moifture. : ‘Bacon. 
3. To feparate that which clafps round any thing. 
: Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren 
fongs of Italy could never untwine from the maft of God’s 
word. Afcham. 


To Unrwi’st. V. a. ‘To feparate any things involved in each 
other, or wrapped up on themfelves. 
Untwifling his deceitful clew, © 

He *gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenfer. 

‘The intereft of prince and people is fo enfolded in a mu- 

tual embrace, that they cannot be untwiffed without pulling 

a limb off. Taylor. 

Ne CLVITI. 
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Untwiffing all the chains that tie 


The hidden foul of harmony Milton. 
No; [ll uatwif?f you ; > 
I have occafion for your ftay on earth. Drydens 


Tarred hempen ropes cut fmall and uatwifed; ate bene- 


ficial for lands. MMortimer. 
Unitwiff a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. ` Swift. 
ZJo Unty’. v. a. [See Ontie.} To loofe. 
O time! thou muft untangle this, not I: l 
It is too Hard a knot for me t’ wnty. Shakefpeare. 
To UnvAIrL. v.a. To uncover; to ftrip of a vail. This 
word is unvail, or unveil, according to its etymology. See 
VAIL, and Vert: 
Troy reviv’d, her mourning face umvail’d. Denham. 
Now unveild, the toilet ftands difplay’d,; 
Each filver vafe in myftick order laid. Popes.: 


Unva’LUABLE. adj: Ineftimable ; being above price. 
Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 


unvaluable bleffing of a virtuous and pious education. Atter. 
UNVA‘LUED. aj. 
1. Not prized; neglected. 
He may not, as unvalued perfons do, 
Carve for himfelf; for on his choice depends 
‘The fafety and the health of the whole ftate. Sha kepe 
2. Ineftimable ; above price. 
I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks ; 
Ineftimable ftones, wnvalu’d jewels. Shatefpeare. 


UNVA‘NQUISHED. adj. Not conquered ; not overcome. 

Shall I for lucre of the reft unwanguifh d, 

Detract fo much from that prerogative, 

As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefperare. 

' Viétory doth more often fall by error of the unwanguifhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious. flayward. 

They rife unvanqguifh'd. Ailton. 

RY ARABS Ee: adj. (invariable, Fr.] Not changeable ; notmut- 
able. : 

The two great hinges of mortality ftand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles: whatever is naturally conducive to the com- 
mon intereft, is good ; and whatever has a contrary influence, 
is evil. Norris. 

UNVA‘RIED. adj. Not changed; not diverfified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe to truth 
and inftruction, by znwaried terms, and plain, unfophifticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be impofed on. Locke. 

‘They ring round the fame unvaried chimes, 
With fure returns of ftill-expected rhymes. 

UNVA/RNISHED. adj. 
x. Not overlaid with varnith. 
2. Not adorned; not decorated. 

I will a round, unwvarnifh’d tale deliver, 

Of my whole courfe of love ; what drugs, what charms 

I won his daughter with. Shake/peare. 

UNVA‘RYING. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any ftanding, wnvarying meafure of 
duration, which confifts in a conftant fleeting ocon, as 
we can of certain lengths of extenfion, as inches marked out 
in permanent parcels of matter. Locke. 

To UNvE'IL. v. a. [See VEIL and VAIL.) 
a. To uncover; to diveft of a veil. 
"The. moon, 

Apparent queen, waveil’d her peerlefs light. 

‘To the limpid ftream direét thy way, 
When the gay morn unveils her {miling ray. 

2. To difclofe ; to fhow. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate, 
Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 
Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 

UnverLeDLty. adv. Plainly ; without difguife. 

Not knowing what ufe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that fome 
things, which had coft me pains, fhould fall into any man’s 
hands, that {corns to purchafe knowledge with pains. Bayles 

UNVE’NTILATED. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 

‘his, animals, to fuccour life, demand 5 
Wor fhould their air unventilated ftand ; 

‘The idle deep corrupted would contain 

Blue deaths. 

UNVE’RITABLE. adj. Not true. 
All thefe proceeded upon unveritable grounds. 
UNVE'RSED, adj. Unacquainted ; unfkilled. 
` Wot eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers'd in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. 

UNVE’xED.,adj. Untroubled ; undifturbed, 
With a bleft and unvexr retire, 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d, . 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakelfeare, 

Unvex’d with thought of wants which may betide ; 

Or for to-morrow’s dinner to provide, Dr») den. 

30 A` Un- 


Pope. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Shak. 


Blackmore: 


Brown. 


Blackmore. 
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Tevi SLATED. adj. Wot injured; not broken: 
5 Hercin you war againit your reputation, 
Ahd draw within the compafs of fufpe& 


Th? unvidlated hongur of your wife. : Shakefpeare. 
He, with fingular conftancy, preferved his duty and fidelity 
Clarendon. 


to his majefty w.wviolated. 
ia This ftrength diffus’d 
No lefs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 
‘Than thine, while I preferv’d shefe locks unfhorn, 
pledge of my unviolated vow. 
Weavi'rrvovus. adj. Wanting virtue. | 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unw1rtuous, fat 


Milton. 


i fhall b further affliéted, we two will be the 
uitifiers. ji aipe hii ú Shake/peare. 
TWnve'sireD. adj. No trefarted to. 
- i fomeé wild zone > 
Dwell not unvifited of heav’n’s fair light, ; 
Secure. MAlton. 


The playhoufe and the park. unvifited mutt lie. 
YJNU'NIFORM. adj. Wanting uniformity. . 


to Satan’s intereit, that he has mo caufe to wiih the change of 
his tenure. Decay of Piety. 
UWnuvo’ x AGEABLE. adj. Not to be paffed over or voyaged. 
Not this uwxveyzgeable gulph obfcure, 
Detain from following thy illuftrious track. Milian. 
UWno’RGED. adj. Not incited; mot preffed. 
The time was once, when thou zzu+g’d would’ f vow, 
‘That never words were mufick to thine ear, 
Uclefs 1 fpake. Shakefpeare- 
Unvu’seED. adj- 
x. Not putto ufe; unemployed. i 
She, whofe hufband about that time died, forgetting the 
abfent Plangus, or, at leaft, not hoping of him to attain fo 
afpiring a purpofe, left no art unvfed, which might keep 
the line from breaking, whereat the filh was already 


taken. Sidney. 
Sure he that made us with fuch large difcourie, 
Looking before and after, gave us ner 
That capability and godlike reafon, 
‘To ruft in us m»us d-  Sbeke/poare. 
z. Not accuftomed. i Aa 
Hie, unufed to fuch entertainment, did Osorily and plainly 
anfwer what he was. Sidmey. 
Cine, whofe eyes, 
Albeit uwaufed to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as faft as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shake/peare. 
What art thou ? 
Not from above: no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminifh'’d light, and eyes uaus’ d to day- Dryden. 


Unv’serun. adj. Ufelefs; ferving no purpofe- . 
; I was perfuaded, by expetience, that it night. mot be ar- 
ufeful in the capacities it was intended for. Glanville. 
Birds flutter with their wings, whem there is but a lite 
down upon them, and they ave ag yer utterly smufefel for 
Aying- i Alore. 
$ "As when ee ine a furer tap, 


We take th” uu ful lding away. ryden, 
Pleas’d to find his age -. = 
Declining, hot snufi:fiul to his lord. Philips. 
Unu’'suaL. adj. Not commons mot frequent, rare, . 
With this snufaal and courte - wee» om, till 


ftrange 
God, .in whofe heavieft worldly judgments I nothing doubt 
but that, there may lie bidden mercy, gave schena over to their 


own inventions. : Ziooker'e 
You gain your point, if your indufirious art 
Zan make unnfual words ealy and plat. IE COFI PEDP 
A. fprightly red vermiborńñs al her facez . p 
And her eyes languilh with anufual a ameen Granville- 
That peculier turn, that the words theuld appear sew, yet 
not unnfual, but very proper to his auditors. Felton. 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 5 
“The ling’ring remnant with srufral tide. Philips. 


Uno'suvauness. n. f. Uncommonrsefs ; infreqaency. 


It is the unufuninys of the time, mot the appearance, that 


ferprizes Alcinous. rocne. 
CInv’rTeERABLE. ad. Ineffable; tnexpreffible. 
: - Sighs now breath’d 
Unutterable; which the fpirit of pray’r 
Infpir’ds and wing’d for heav’n with fpecdier flighe . 
"Than loudeft oratory. Ai lion. 
It wounds my foul 
‘To think of wvutternble forrow’s,; 
When you fhall find Hippolitus was guiliels. Sem th. 
Unvu’LNERABLE. adj Exempt from woends not vulner- 
able. 
The god of foldiers inform 


Thy thoughts with noblevefs, that thou may’ft prove 
To thame undainerable, and ftick i” th’ wars 
Like a great fea-mark, ng every faw. Shakefpeara. 


Such an ununiform piety is in many fo exactly apportioned 
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UxwA KENED. adj. Wot. roufed from fleép. 
The rmore ae 
His wonder was, to find untoeken’d Eve 
With treffes difcompos’d. 
Unwa'LLED. adj. Having no walls. 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but werwedl/ed, 
and of no ittrength. Knolles. 
Unwa/’rReEs. adv. Unexpećtediy ; before any caution, or èx— 
pectation. 
She, by her wicked arts, 
‘Too falfe and ftrong for earthly fkill or might, 
Wnwares me wrought unto her wicked will. 
' His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woods, to fee her little fon, 
And chanc’d wewaeres to meet him in the way, 
Afer his fports amd cruel paftime done. 
Still we fail, while profperous blows the wind, 
Til on fome fecret rock wawares we light. 
Unwa/’rixy. adv. Wichout caution; carelefsly. 
‘The beft part of my powers 
Were in the wafhes all uxwerilp 
Devour’d by the unexpected flood. Shake/peare. 
-If I had not wnwersly engseed myfelf for Wie prefenr 
publifhing it, I fhould have pt it till I had Idok’d 
Over it. E Digby. 
By fuch principles, they renounce their legal claim to fin 
berty and property, and umwarily fubroit to what they really 
abhor. Sy cobaldrsr- 
Onwa’‘sinegss. w. f. | from unwary. j Want of caution; cane- 
lefinefs. a 
The fame tenpper which inclines us to a defire of fame, 
naturally betrays us into fuch flips and unwarsinefjes, as are not 
incident to men of a contrary difpofition. SpeGater. 
Uewa'siiexe. adj. Not Gt for wars; not ufed ta war} not nai- 


litary 
might old 


* BRA 1 I 8 0028. 


Spenfer.. 


Fairfax. 
Fairfax. 


He fafely troops to battle lead, 
inft th’ umwaritke Perfian, and the Mede ; 
bofe hafty flight did from a bloodlefs field, 


More fpoils than honour to the victor yield. Waller. 
Avert unwarlike Ymdians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. Dryderin, 


ÜÙNWA'RNED. adj. Not cautioned; not made WAY o 


Unexperienced young men, if umwern'd, take one thing, for 
another, and judge by the ourfide. Ot he. 
- May hypocrites, 
That fiyly fpeak one thing, another think, 
rink on mwawarn'd, till by inchanti cu 
dnfatuate, they their wily thou difclofe. Philips. 


Unwa‘RRANTABLE. G27. -Notd 
ae piconet? P 
t very diftant removes an cxtemporary intercourfe is fea- 
fible, and oray be without ROERNE iE correfpon- 
dence with the people of the air. Glanville- 
He who does an unwarrantabie ation tbrough a falfe infor- 
mation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in rea- 
fon make the guilt of one fin the excufe of anvdther. South. 
UNWA‘RRANTABLY. adv. Not juftifiably ; not defenfibly. 
A. true and humble fenfe of. our own unworthinefs, will 
mot fuffer. you te rife up to chat confidence, which fome _ 
. Mhen wumwerrentably pretend to, nay, wewerrantably require 
of others. ake. 
Un wa’‘RRANTE®. adj. Not afcertained 5; whcertain. 
‘The fubjects of this kingdom bebeve if ie not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the feas, without their 
own confent upon hope of an semwerranted conqueft; but 
to refift an invading enemy, the fabje& muft be commanded 
our of the counties they tnhabic. Bacon. 
UNWARY. adj. . 


x, Wanting caution; imprudent ; haky ; precipitate. 
MACIOT Y; 


le; not to be jufti" ed ; 


or think «me fo , 
‘Co bring my feet again into the. nare 
Where .once I have been caught. 
So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus’d 
Bad influence into th’ m bredit. 
So taik’d the fpirited fly make; and Eve, 
Yet more amaz’d, mwtvary t reply’d. 
‘Turning fhort, be ftruck with all bis might 
ull om the helmet of th" avrvary knight: ` 
Deep was the wound. Dryden. 
Propofitions about religion are infirwated into the unwary 
as as unbialrtd underftandings of children, amd rivited 
. there by long caftom. Locke. 
2- Unexpected. Obfoicte. 
AH in the open bell mnazed ftdcod, 


Adit liom 
Ai leon. 
MA lier. 


At fuddennefs of that wzrwery fight, 
And wonderd at his breathicfe baty mood. Spenftr 
oe = pep aaa è adj. Not wafhed.; not cleanfed by wafhirig. 
Another jean d artificer- : : 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death: Sbhake/p- 
‘To car with,wimrdibemhands defileth nota man. AAGE. xe. 


He 
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He aċtepts of no unclean, no untwafhed facrifice; and if re- 
pentance uiher not in, prayer will never find admittance. Duppa. 
W hen the fleece is fhorn, if fweat remains 
Unwafb d, it foaks into their empty veins. 
Unwa’step. adj. Not confumed; not diminifhed. 
Why have thofe rocks fo long unwafied ftood, 

Since, lavifh of their ftock, they through the flood 

Fiave, aces paft, their melting cryftal fpread, 

And with their fpoils the liquid region fed ? Blackmc¢re. 

Unwa’stTinG. ad. Not growing lefs ; not decaying. 
Pureft love’s unwa/fing treafure ; 
Conftant faith, fair hope, long leifure ; 
Sacred Hymen! thefe are thine. P ope. 
UnNWA‘YED. adj. Not ufed to travel; not feafoned in the road. 

Beafts, that have been rid off their legs, are as much for a 

man’s ufe, as colts that are unwayed, and will not goatall. Suck/. 
UNWE’AKENED. adj. Not weakened. 

By reafon of the exfuction of fome air out of the glafs, 
the elaftical power of the remaining air was very much debi- 
litated, in comparifon of the umweatkened prefiure of the exter- 
nal air. . Boyle. 

UNWeE’/APONED. adj. Not furnifhed with offenfive arms. 

As the beafts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily inftruments of much advantage againft x7- 
weaponed men; fo hath reafon taught man to ftrengthen his 
hand with fuch offenfive arms, as ño creature clfe can well 
avoid. Raleigh. 

Unwe’ARIABLE. adj. Not to be tired. 
Defire to refemble him in goodnefs, maketh them wmwea- 


Drydin. 


riabie. Ficoker. 
UNWE’ARIED. adj- 
x. Not tired ; not fatigued. 
The Creator from his work 
Defifting, though unwearied, up return’d. AM iton. 
‘Their bloody tafk unweary’d ftill they ply. Waller. 


Still th’ unweary'd fire purfues the tuneful ftrain. Dryden. 
2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be fpent; not finking under 
fatigue. 
Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire, 
Through the wide compafs of the airy coaft, 


And with umwearied limbs each part t’ enquire. Spenfer. 
Godlike his umweary’d bounty flows ; 

Firft loves to do, then loves the good he does. Denham. 
A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 

From orb to orb unweary d doft thou fly. Tickell. 


An unwearted devotion in the fervice of God, recommend- 
ed the gofpel to the world. Rogers. 
T he righteous fhall certainly be faved, but then the chriftian 
character of a righteous man implies a conftant, unmwearicd 
perfeverance in many painful inftances of duty- Rogers. 
To Unwe’arRy. V. a. To refreth after wearinefs. 
It unmwearie:, and refrefhes more than any thing, 
great labour. 
Unwe’s. adj. Unmarried. 
This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
UNWE'DGEABLE. adj. Not to cloven. 
; Merciful heav’n ! 
‘Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Splivt’ft the unmwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the foft myrtle. 
UNWEE DED. adj. ot cleared from weeds. 
Fie! ’tis an numweeded garden, 
‘That grows to feed; things rank, and grofs in nature, 


after too 
Temple. 


Shakefp. 


Shake/peare. 


Poffefs it merely. Shakc/pcare. 
UNWEE’PED. adj. Not lamented. Now unwept. 
He muft not float upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Ailton. 


UNWEE’TING. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. 
Her feeming dead he found with feigned fear, 
Asall unweeting of that well fhe knew ; 
And pained himfelf with bufy care to rear 
Her out of carelefs fwoon. 
But contrary, wrweeting he fulfilled 
The purpos’d counfel, pre-ordain’d and fix’d 
Of the moft high. Paradife Regain'’d. 
UNweEIGHED. adj}. ; 
1. Not examined by the balance. 
Solomon left all the veflels umweighed, becaufe .they were 
excecding many. 1 Kings vii. 
2. Not confidered; negligent. 
What unweighbed behaviour hath this Flemith drunkard pickt 
out of my converfation, that he dares in this manner eflay me? 


Spen/fer. 


-why he hath not been thrice in my company. Shakefpeare. 
Daughter, what words have pafs’d thy lips wmweigh’d, 
Deem not pes aye by my doom oppreft, 
Of human race the wifeft, and the beft. Pope. 


UNwer’IGHING. adj. Inconfiderate; thoughtlefs. 
Wife? why, no queftion but he was—-a very fuperficial, 
ignorant, unweighing fellow. Shakefpeare. 
UnWweE’LcomME. adj. Not pleafing; not grateful; not well re- 
ceived. 
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Such welcome and wawelcome things at once, 


?Tis hard to reconcile. Shake/peares 
Soon as th’ nwewel-ome news 

From earth arriv’d at hcaven-gate, difpleas’d 

All were who heard. Ailton. 


Though he that brings unwell. ome news 
Has but a lofing office, yet he that fhews 
Your danger firft, and them your way to fafety, 
May heal the wound he made. Denham. 
Fore’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 
From the very firft inftarnces of perception, fome things are 
grateful, and others unwelcome to them; fome things that they 
incline to, and others that they fly. Locke. 
Such hafty nights as thefe, would give very wnwelome in- 


terruptions to our labours. Bentley. 
UNwWE’PT. adj. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 
Our fatherlefs diftrefs was Jefe unmoan’d ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be wvwept. Shakc/peares 


We, but the flaves that mount you to the throne: 
A bafe, ignoble crowd, without a name; 
Unwept, unworthy of the fun’ral fame ; 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 
Unwe’tr. adj. Not moitt. 
Once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes wrtuct 5 
Yet fince I have thee here in narrow room, 
My tears fhal) fee thee firft afloat within thy tomb. Dryden. 
Unwur ret. adj. Not punifhed; not corrected with the rod. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 
‘Thou haft within thee undivulged crimes, 


Dryden. 


Unwhipt of juitice. Shake/peare. 
nce I caught him in a lie; 
And then, wrwhipt, he had the grace to cry. Popes 


UNWHO‘’LESOME. adj. 
1. Infalubrious ; mifchievous to health. 
The difcovery of the difpofition of the air, is good for the 
prognofticks of wholefome and unmwholefome years. Bacon. 
There I a prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
‘The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwholefome draught ; but here I find amends, 
‘The breath of heav’n frefh-blowing, pure and fweef, 
With day-fpring born; here leave me to refpire. Ailton. 
How can any one be affured, that his meat and drink are 
not poifoned, and made unwholefome before they are brought to 
him ? South, 
Rome is never fuller of nobility than in fummer; for the. 


country towns are fo infeed with unwholefome vapours, that 
they dare not truft themfelves in them, while the heats 
laft. Addifon. 

Children born healthy, often ccntraét difeafes from an 
unwholefome nurfe. Arbuthnot. 


2. Corrupted ; tainted. 
We'll ufe this umwholsfome humidity ; this grofs, watry 
pumpion : we’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shake/p. 
UNWYELDILyY. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 
Unwieldily they wallow firft in ooze; 
‘Then in the fhady covert feek repofe. Dryden. 
UNWI'ELDINESS. 7. /. Heavinefs; difficulty to move, or be 
moved. 
To what a cumberfome waivledire/s, 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown, 

But that I made it feed upon 

That which love worft indures, difcretion. Donne. 

The fuppofed unwieldine/s of its maffy bulk, grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great and heavy bodies to 
motion, is a mere impofture of our fenfes. Glanville. 

UNnwIrELDY. adj. Unmanageable; not eafily moving or 
moved; bulky ; weighty ; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat um:wieldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four or five fits, carried him out 
of the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk! 

Weallowing unvieldy, enormous in their gait, 

‘Tempeft the ocean. 

Unwielly-farms of wealth, which higher mount, 
Than files of marfhal’d figures can account. 
Nothing here th° unwieldy rock avails, 

Rebounding harmlefs from the plaited fcales, 

That firmly join’d, preferv’d him from a wound, 

With native armour crutted all around. Addifor. 

What carriage can bear away all the rude and unwieldy lop- 
pings of a branchy tree at once? WF atts 

Unwr'txrinc. adj. Loath; not contented 3; not inclined; not 
complying by inclination. 

‘The nature of man is unwilling to continue doing that 


Adi iton. 
Drydetr 


wherein it fhall always condemn irtfelf. fFiooker. 
If thou doft find him tratable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons. 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, “willing, 
Be thou fo too. Shake/peare. 
% Jf 


If the fun rife unwilling-to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and fpots upon his face, 


Sufpeét a drizzling day. Dryden. 
Heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear 5 

More pow’rful gots have torn thee from my fide, 

Unwilling to refign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden. 


UNWILLINGLY. adv. Not with good-will ; not without loath- 
nefs. 
The whining fchool-boy, with his fatchel, 
And fhining morning face, creeping like {nail 
Unwillingly to {chool. Shake/fpeare. 
A feaft the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reft 
‘Their fuperttition yields. 
; l Still difmay’d 
By feas or fkies, unwillingly they ftay’d. Denham. 
Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, fhall willingly undo him. Denham. 
- The dire contagion fpreads fo faít, ` 
That where it feizes, all relief is vain 5 
And therefore muft unwillingly lay waite 
: That country, which would elfe the foe maintain. 
UNWILLINGNESS. 2. f. Loathnefs; difinclination. 
Obedience, with profefled unwillingne/s to obey, is no bet- 
ter than manifeft difobedience. __ Ftooker. 
What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions? Even 
the fame caufe that hath moved all men fince, an unwilling- 
mefs to grieve her, and make her fad, left the fhould pine, and 
be overcome with forrow. Rale‘gh. 
I fee with what unwillingnefs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 
Difcern your love, and therefore muft obey you. Denham. 
There is in moft. people a reluctance and unwillingne/s to be 
forgotten. "We obferve, even among the vulgar, how fond 
they are to have an infcription over their grave. Swift. 
To UNWIND. v. a. pret. and part. paffive unwound. 
1. To feparate any thing convolved ; to untwift ; to.untwine. 
All his fubje&ts “having by fome years learned, fo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it fhould haye 
ented a ftronger virtue than his, to have unwound fo deeply 
an entered vice. r Sidney. 
Empirick politicians ufe deceit : 
You boldly fhew that {kill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end ; 
Which fhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you. >: 
2. To difentangle; to loofe from entanglement. . 
_ Defiring to ferve God as they ought; but being not fo 
fkillful as in every point to xmwind themfelves, where the 
{nares of glofing fpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invedtives againft 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as 
holy- l 
á As you unwind her love from him, 
Left it fhould ravel, and be good tq none, 
Bottom it on me. 
Jo UNwWrnvd. v. 2. To admitevolution. _ 
Put the bottoms into clean fcalding water, and they will 
eafily unwind. ortimer. 
Unwired. adj. Not cleared. 
Their hands and: faces were all badg’d with blood, 
So were their daggers, which snwip’ d we found 
.  Wpon their pillows. Shake/peare. 
Unwise. adj. Weak; defective in wifdom. : . 
i O good, but moft unwife patricians ! why, 
You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 
Giv’n Hydra here to chufe an officer ? | Shakefpeare. 
Be not ta’en tardy by uwnwi/e delay. Shake/peare. 
He who'of thofe delights can judge, and fpare 
‘To interpofe them oft, is not unmwife. : ziton. 
‘This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians ; the wife and the 
umwife. Tillotfon. 
When kings grow ftubborn, flothful, or u#wife, -` 
“Each private man for publick good fhould rife. D A 
When the balahce of power is duly fixt in a ftate, nothin 
Gs more dangerous or unwife, than to give way to the fir 
{teps of popular encroachments. Swi, 
Unwi‘sery. adv. Weakly; not prudently; not wifely. 
Lady Zelmane, like fome, wnwi tiy liberal, that more 
delight to give prefents than pay debts, chofe rather to be- 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


ftow her love upon me, than to recompenfe him. Sidney. 
Unwifely the wifer Eaft 
Pity, fuppoing them ‘opprefs’d 
Faller. 


With tyrant’s force. 
Jo UnwisH. v.a. To with that which is, not to be. 
ain: My liege, would you and I alone, - 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle—— 
—— Why now thou haft unwi/p d five thoufand men 5 
Which likes me better than to wifh us one. Shake/peare. 


‘UNWI‘TNESSED. ad. 


Fdooker. - 


wift. 


= 
U N W 

To defire there were no God, were plainly to uzaw y> their 

own being, which muft be annihilated in the fubftraction of 

that effence, which fubftantially fupporteth them. Briwn. 
Unwi’sHED. adj. Not fought; not defired. 

So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I never, 

yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but 

that her unwif/fed prefence gave my tale a conclufion, before 


it had a beginning. Sidney. 
To his uw»wifhed yoke 
My foul confents not to give fov’reignty. Shakefpeare. 
While heaping unuifh'd wealth T diftant roam 5 
‘The beft of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. Pape. 
Unwvrst. adj. Unthought of; not known. Spenfer. 


Jo UNwi' rT. v. a. To deprive of underftanding. Not ufed. 
Friends all but now; even now 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 

Divefting them for bed; and then, but now, 

As if fome planet had unwitted men, 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breafts. 

UnwiTHDRA‘wincG. adj. Continually liberal. 
Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth, 
With fuch a full and uznwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? Afiltor aà 
UnwiıTHSTOO'D. adj. Not oppofed. 
Crefly plains, 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour wzwith/ffood, 

Cou’d do in rigid fight. Phil ps. 

anting evidence ; wanting notice. 

Leaft their zeal to the caufe fhould any way be unwit- 
neffed. Flooker. . 

UNWITTINGLY. adv. [Properly unweetingly, from unweeting.} 
Without knowledge; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal.things it falls out, that the high-working 
powers make fecond caufes unwittingly acceflary.to their de- 
terminations. Sidney. 

Thofe. things are termed moft properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly, as the heavens 

_ and elements of the world, which can do no otherwife 
than they-do. ; Ftooker. 

‘Atheilts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for prefent 
pleafure ; befides the extreme madnefs of running fuch a de- 
{perate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themfelves 


Shake/peara. 


here of that tranquillity they feek for. Bentley. 
UnNnwoONTED. adj. 
xr. Uncommon; unufual; rare; infrequent. 
His fad dull eyes, funk deep in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th’ z»wonted fun to view. Spenfer. 
` My father’s of a better nature 
‘Than he appears by fpeech ; this is umwonted 
Which now came from him. Shake/peare. 
Ev unwonted meteor is portentous, and fome divine 
prognotitick. Glanville. 


Thick breath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my heart, 
All figns of fome unwonted change appear. Dryden. 
2. Unaccuftomed ; unufed. i . 
Philoclea, who blufhing, and withal fmiling, makin 
fhamefaftnefs :pleafant, and pleafure fhamefaft, tenderly move 


her feet, umwonted to feel the naked ground. Srdneye 
Sea calves umwonted to frefh waters fiy. Alay- 
3 O how oft fhall he 
On faith and changed gods complain; and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorms, | 
Unwonted fhall admire. Ai lion. 


Unwo’rR Kinc. adj. ‘Living without labour. i 
Lazy and unworžing fhopkeepers in this being worfe than 
gametters, do not only keep fo much of the money of a 


country in their hands, but make the publick pay them 


' for it. Locke. 
UNwo0O’RSHIPPED. adj. Nor adored. 
He refolv’d to leave 
Unworfbipp’d, anobey’d the throne fupreme. Milton: 
UNWO’RTHILY. adv. ot according to defert ; either above 


. ` or below merit. 5 

I vow’d, bafe knight, 

T'o tear the garter from thy craven leg, 
Which I have done, becaufe aior ah 


Thou waft inftalled. Shakefpeares 
Fearing left my jealous aim might err, 

And fo laer d ifgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shake/peare. 


If we look upon the Odyffey as all a fiction, we confider it 
unworthily. It ought to be read as a ftory founded upon truth, 
adorned with embellifhments of poetry. Broome. 


UNwo’RTHINESS. og & Want of worth ; want of merit. 
e 


A mind fearing the unworthine/s of every word that fhould 
be prefented to her ears, at length brought it forth in this 


manner, Sidney. 
© let 


U N Y 


O let not an excellent fpirit do itfelf fuch wrong, as to 
think where it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
any unworthinefs ; fince the weakeft mift is not eafilier driven 
away by the fun, than that is chafed away with fo high 
thoughts. Sidney. 

Every night he comes with fongs compos’d 

To her unworthinejs: it nothing fteads us 

To chide him from our eaves, for he perfifts. . Shake/peare. 
I fear’d to find you in another place ; 

Bur, fince you’re here, my jealoufy grows lefs : 

You will be kind to my unworthine/s. Dryden. 

Have a true and humble fenfe of your own unworthiness 
which will not fuffer you to rife to a confidence unwarrant- 
ably pretended to by fome. Wake. 

JNWO’RTHY. adj- 
Not deferving.- 

The Athanafian creed and doxolog 
the one as a moft divine exptication o 
our chriftian belief; the other as an heavenl acclamation of 
joyful applaufe to his praifes, in whom we believe : neither. 
the one nor the other w#worthy to be heard founding, as they 
are in the church of Chrift. Fiooker. 

Every particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 


fhould remain in ufe, 
the chiefeft articles of 


for brevity I wittingly pafs over. Knc.'les. 
z. Wanting merit. 
Degree being vizarded, 
Th’unworthie/? Thews as fairly in the mafk. Shake/peare. 
Are there unworthy men chofen to offices ? IP hitgifte. 
So may I, blind fortune leading mce, 
Mifs that which one uaworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving- Shake/jeare- 


3. Mean. 
"f'ell me, 
did vou ever hear of fuch a prince? 
frail or unuorthby aflaule have conquered me ? 
4. Not fuitable ; not adequate. 
I laid at her feet a work, which was unwo thy her, but 
which I hope fhe will forgive. Dryden. 
Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will take care 
to fupprefs things “wer thy of him. Pope. 
Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a manner, that 
fcarce any book can be bought, without purchafing fomething 


Philoclea, did you ever fee fuch a fhepherd ? 
and then tell me if a 
Sidney. 


unworthy of the author. Swift. 
5. Unbecoming 35 vile. 
The brutal aétion rouz’d his manly mind : 
Mov’d with uzworthy ufage of the maid, 
He, though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid. Dryden. 


Unwo’uNp. part paff. and pret. of unwind. Untwifted. 
Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch’d ropes stwound 
are more lafting. Mortimer. 
Tinw0o/uUNDED. adj- 
1. Not wounded. 
We may offend 


Our yet unwounded enemies- Aiilton. 
2. Not hurt. 
Oh! bleft with temper : 
She who can love a fifter’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded car. Pope. 


To UNWRE ATH. v. a. Tountwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and «vnwreath themfelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. Royle. 

UxwRIi'TrING. adj. Not aluming the character of an author. 


“Fhe peace of the honeft unwriting tubjeét was daily mo-. 


Arbuthnot. 
Not conveyed by writing; oral; traditional. 
A rule of right uawritten, but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spen/fer. 
As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no- 
tion, a rude, unwritten blank ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. . South. 
The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten. ale. 
UnrwRovuGHT. adi. Wot laboured; not manufactured. 
Or prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 
Their hearts were fertile land, although unwroucht, Fairfax. 
Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 
Unwrought and cafy to the potter's hand : 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
‘The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. 
Unwru nc. adj. Not pinched. 
We that have frec fouls, it touches us not ; let the galled 
tade winch, our withers arc umwrung, Shake/peare. 
UNYVIE’L DED. adj. Not given up. 
O’crpower’d at length, they fore’d him to the ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryden. 
To UNYO’KE. V.a. 
3- To loofe from the yoke. 
Our army is difpers’d already : 
Like youthful ftcers unyok’d, they took their courfe 
Eat, weft, north, fouth. Shake/peare. 
Ie CLIX, 


lef{ted. : 
UNWRITTEN. adj. 


Dryden. 


Voc 


Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the em- 

ployment of flaves; they wny:é4e the mules. Bromes 
2. To part; to disjoin. 
Shall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 

So join’d in love, fo {trong in both, 

OUnyske this feizure, and this kind regrect. 

UNYOKED. adj. 
1. Having never worn a yoke. 
Sev’n bullocks yet unysk’d for Phoebus chufe, 
And for Diana fev’n unfpotted ewes. 
2. Licentious ; unreftrained. 
I will a- while uphold 

The unyok’d humour of your idlenefs. 

Unzo’nep. adj. Not bound with a girdle. 
Eafy her motion feem’d, fcrene her airs 

Full, though znzon'd, her bofom. Prior. 

VOCABULARY. 2. [. [wocabularium, Lat. vocabulaire, Fr.] A 
dictionary ; a lexicon ; a word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that they 
ftand in awe of conjurations, which fignify nothing, not only 
in the dictionary of man, but in the fubtiler vocabulary of Sa- 
tan. Brown’s Vulg. Errourse 

Among other books, we fhould be furnifhed with w2cabu- 
aries and dictionaries of feveral forts. atts. 

VOCAL. ad. (vocal, Fr. vcalis, Lat.] 
1. Having a voice. 
Eyes are wo-a/, tears have tongues ; 
And there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious fhow’rs ! O let chem fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 
Witnefs if I be filent, morn oreven, 

To hil), or valley, fountain, or frefh fhadc, 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife. AMiiton. 
Smooth-fliding Mincius, crown’d with v-ca/ recds, 

That ftrain I heard was of a higher mood. Adilion. 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire, 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryden 
Memnon, though ftone, was counted wocal ; 

But ’twas che god, mean while that fpoke all. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompt prieft behind the hanging. 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. x 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of inftrumental mufick, 
approving neverthelefs the ufe of wocal mtorr to remain, 
muft fhew fome reafon wherefore the one fhould be thought 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Shake/pearte 


Cra, patta 


Prisr. 


a legal ceremony, and not the other. Foker. 
And join their voca? woríhip to the choir 
OFf creatures wanting voice. MMi ton. 


Voca’city. n.f. (vocelitas, Lat. from vocal/.] Power of utter- 
ance; quality of being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughnefs, the other of 
(moothnefs and freenefs of voca/ity, are not eafy in tract of vo- 
cal {peech to be pronounced fpiritally. tdoldere 

Jo Vo'CALIZE. V. a. [from vesa/.] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alone; another 
thing to wocalize that breath, f.e. in its paflage through the 
larynx, to give it the found of human voice. Zolder. 

Vo'carLy. adv. [from vəcal.] In words; articulately. 

Although it is as natural to mankind to expre(s their defires 
wo-ally, as it is for brutes to ufe their natural vocal figns; yet 
the forming of languages into this or that fafhion, is a bufi- 
nefs of inftitution. lale. 

Voca’rion. n. f. [wocation, Fr. vocatio, Lat.} ` 
x. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which Srt. Paul, or other apoftles, teach, 
enforce the utter difability of any other men’s v-cation thought 
requifite in this church for the faving of fouls. Fdicoker. 

They which thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admiffion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. FIooker. 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them who not having the vocation of 

poverty to fcribble, out of mere wantonneis make themfelvcs 
' ridiculous ? Drydens 
3. Trade; employment. 

He would think his fervice greatly rewarded, if he migh€ 

obtain by that means to live in the light of his prince, and ye& 


practife his own chofen v2ca ion. Sidneye 
God’s mother, in a vifion full of majefty, 
Willd me to leave my bafe vocatio. Shake/peare. 


God has furnifhed men with faculties fufficient to direct 
them in the way they fhould take, if they will ferioufly em- 
ploy them, when thcir ordinary vocations allow them the leci- 


fure. Locke. 
A whore in her vocation, ` 
Keeps punctual to an affignation. Swift. 
Vo'carive. 2. f. [vocatif, Fr. vscativus, Lat.] The gram- 
matical cafe uied in calling or {peaking to- 


30 B Voci- 


VO I 


Vocirera’rion. ne f. [vaciferatio, vecifero, Lat.] Clamour ; 
outcry. z 

The lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by wociferation, 

or loud finging, may produce the fame effect. Arbuthnot. 
Voci'Ferous. adj. [vocifero, Lat.) Clamorous ; noify. 

Several templars, and others òf the more veiferous kind of 
critics, went with a refolution to hits, and confefs’d they were 
forced to laugh. Pope. 

VOGUE. n. J. ([v-gue, Fr. from veguer, to float, or fly at large. ] 
Fafhion ; mode. 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the mame of an 
unknown perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man’s faint- 
fhip from the vogue of the world. South. 

Ufe may revive the obfoleteft words, 

And banith thofe that now are moft in vogue. Refeommon. 

What factions th’ have, and what they drive at : 

In publick vogue, or what in private. Fdudibras. 

In the wogue of the world, it paffes for an exploit of ho- 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. L’Eflrange. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, 
and does not fometimes facrifice to the graces, muft expect to 
keep in vegue for any time. Addi fon. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to ftifle themi; and all on a fudden the cold regi- 
men is in vague. e, Baker. 

VOICE. z. f- [voix, Fr. vocis, Lat.] 

x. Sound emitted by the mouth. 

2. Sound of the mouth, as diftinguifbed from that uttered by 
another mouth. : 

Air in founds that are not tones, which are aH equal, 
admitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of feveral men; for we can difcern feveral 
men by their voices. Bacon. 

3- Any found made by breath. 
. O Marcus, I am warm’d; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s weice, and burns for glory. Addi fon. 
4- Vote; fuffrage ; opinion exprefied. 
Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 


But that's. no matter, the greater part carries it. Shake/p. 
I’ve no words; Se 

My voice is in my fword ! thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out. Shakefpeare- 


‘The ftate was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
vices, and muft fhortly perifh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of fome few ; for two hundred gave VOICES, 
reducing 


were holden for men of greateft gravity. Knolles. 
_ Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elect by worce. Dryden. 
Jo Voice. v. a. [from the noun. l 
1. To rumour; to report. Out of ufe. 
Is this th’Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voicd to regardfull Shake/peare.- 


È 
It was voiced that he king purpofed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenet, prifoner in the tower ; whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacon. 
Many fought to feed 
The eafy creditors of novelties, 
By voicing him alive. 
2. To vote. 
Your minds, pre-ocoupicd with what 
You rather muft do, than what you fhould do, 
Made you, againft the grain, to weice him conful. Shake/p. 
To-Voice-. v. n. To clamour ; to make outcries. Obfolete. 
Stir not queftions of jurifdiction ; and rather affume thy 
right in filence, than voice it with claims. Bacon. 
It is not the gift of every perfon to harangue.the multitude, 
to voice it loud and high. South, 
Vox’cep. adj. [from the noun.] -Furnifhed with a voice. 
That’s Erythza, 
Or fome angel w:ic’d like her. 
foul 
Would fain go out to meet and welcome her! 
VOID. adj. [vuide, Fr.] 
1. Empty; vacant. 
The earth was without form and void, and darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep. Genefis i. 2. 
I’ll get me to a piace more word, and there 
Speak to great Cælar as he comes along. Shake/peare. 
2. Vain; ineffectual; null ; vacated. 
If it be void, and to no purpofe, that the names of men 
are fo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 


Daniel. 


"Tis fhe! my ftruggling 
Denham. 


them in? Fiooker. 
My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe. JJa. |v. xx. 


“This cuftom made their whole government wsid, as an en- 
ine built againft human fociety, worthy to be fired and pulled 
own. Bacon. 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may find caufe 

to declare this or that a& of parliament vefd, yet there will 
be the Jame temper requifitc to repeal it. Clarendon. 


that multitude to fifty, who, for their experience,: 


VO LL. 


The two houfes declared, that nothing which fhould from 
that time pafs under the great feal, fhould be good and walid, 
but woid and null. Clarendon. 

Some kind of fubjeétion is due from every man to every 
man, which cannot be made word by any power whatlo- 
ever. Sivs/?. 

3. Unfupplied ; unoccupicd. 

Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to fupply divers grect 
offices that had been long weid, anfwered nothing to the mat- 
ter, but rofe up on the fudden, and faid, I am iure my office 
will not be long void. Čanden. 

4. Wanting; unfurnifhed ; empty- 

If fome be admitted into the miniftry, v: ¿7 of learning, or 

lewd in life, are all the reft to be condemned fr MF biicifte. 
How weird of reafon are our hopes and fears! Dryden. 
Being void of all fricndfhip and enmity, they never com- 


plain. Swift. 
5. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 
Senfelefs, lifelefs idol, woid and vain. Pope. 


Voip.z2. /. [from the adje&.] An empty fpace; vacuum; vacancy. 
Pride, where wit fails, fteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of fenfc. 
With what power 
Were firft th’unweildy planets launch’d along 
Th’illimitable void ? 
Jo Vorn. v. a. [from the adjective; wuider, French. ] 
x. To quit; to leave empty. 
if they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or v:id the field. Shake/peare. 
How in our woiding lobby haft thou ftood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shatef/peare. 
Towards this paflage, fomewhatr darker than the chamber 
which he voided, this aflaffinate gave him, with a back blow, 
a deep wound into his left fide. ‘Potton. 


Pope. 


T borf. a 


2. To emit; to pour out. 


‘The afcending water is vented by fits, every circumvolution 

voiding only fo much as is contained in one helix. 42 ilkins. 
3. To emit as excrement. 

Excrements {mell ill to the fame creature that vaiartb them; 


and the cat burieth whdt fhe voidet”. Bacon. 
Believ’d the heav’ns were made of ftonc, 
Becaufe the fun had warded one. Ftfudrtiras. 


By the ufe of cmulfions, and frequent emollient injections, 

his urine waded more eafily- IP ijeman. 

Flefhy filaments, or matter worded by urine, are fufpicious 

fymptoms of a ftone in the kidnies, cfpeciatly if the patient 

has been fubject to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnot. 
4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a practice, upon any fpecious pretcnccs, to 
wsid the fecurity that was at any time given for moncy fo 
borrowed. j Clarendon. 

VOo'IDABLE. adj. [from vsid.] Such as may be annulled. 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceafed had bsna 
notabilia in divers diocefes, grants letters of adminiftration, fuch 
adminiftration is not void, but woidable by a fentence. Ayl. 

VO'IDER. 7n. f: [ from void.] A bafketin which broken meat 
is carried from the table. 
A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. 
Vo'rpness. n. f: [from wed. ] 
x. Emptinefs ; vacuity. 
2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 
3- Want of fubftantiality. 

If thereby you underftand their nakednefs and wordne/; of all 
mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work of 
the creation was not in itfelf diftinguifhed by days. AMlakewiil. 

VOI'TURE.. n.f: [French.] Carriage; tranfportation by car- 
singe Not in ufe. 
hey ought to ufe exercife by voiture or carriage. Arbuth. 
Vo'LANT. adj. [vəlans, Latin; velant, French.) 
1. Flying; paffing through the air. 
he volant, or flying automata, are fuch mechanical con- 
trivances as have a felf-motion, whereby they are carried aloft 
in the air, like birds. IV ihins. 
2. Nimble; active. 
His volant touch 
Inftinct through all proportions, low, and high, 
Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 
Blind Britifh bards, with wolant touch, 
Traverfe loquacious ftrings, whofe folemn notes 
Provoke to harmiefs revels. 
Vo'LaTILe. adj. [wolatilis, Latin.] 
1. Flying; pafiing through the air. 

‘The caterpillar towards the end of fummer waxeth we/ati.7, 
and turneth to a butterfly. acon. 

There is no creature only volatile, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; becaufe therc is not fufficient food 
for them always in the air. Ray. 

2. [Volatile Fr.] Having the power to pafs off by fpontancous 
evaporation. ; 
In vain, though by their pow`rful art they bind 

Volatile Hermes. 


Clcaveland. 


AD ite B. 


P pilipr. 


Afilton. 
When 


VOL 


- When ‘arfenick with foap gives a regulus, and with mer- 

cury fublimate a volatile fulible falt, like butter of antimony 3 

doth not this fhew that arfenick, which is a fubftance corally 

‘volatile, is compounded of fixed and volati/e parts, ftrongly 

cohering by a mutyal attraction ; fo that the w/atife will not 

afcend without carrying up the fixed ? Newton. 
3. Lively ; fickle; changeable of mind ; full of fpirit. 

Aétive fpirits, who. are ever fkimming over the furface of 
things with a wodyile temper, will fix nothing in their 
minds. l Watts. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the reverfe of 

_ Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeitick life. Swift. 
VOLATILE. x. f: [wolatile, F ranea A winged animal. 
> The air conveys the heat of the fay, maintains fires, and 
` ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown. 
. Yo"LATILENESS. ye - 
tpi pet n.f. [wolatilité, Fr. from volatile.) 
u. The quality of fiyipgmaway by evaporation’; not fixity. 
Upon the compound body, chiefly obferve the colour, fra- 
ility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or fixation, compared with 
pe de bodies. Bacon. 
Of volatility, the utmoft degree is,, when it will fly away 
‘without returning- Oo”. 

Heat caufeth the fpirits to fearch fome iffue out of the body, 

` as in the wolatility of metals. l . Bacon. 

Thè animal fpirits cannot, by realon of their fubtiky and 
volatileñefs, be difcovered to the fenfe. Fiale. 

The wolatility of mercury argues ‘that, they are not much 
bigger ; nor may they be much.lefs, let they lofe their 
opacity. - Newton. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underftand that pure, elabo- 
yated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme wolatility, exhales 
{pontancoufly, in which the odour or {mell confifts. Arbuthnot. 

2. Miutability of mind. l . . 
VOLATILIZATION. 2. f [from volatikze.] The a& of making 
volatile. 

Chemifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain the 
volatilization of the falt of tartar. : Boyle. 

To Vo'LATILIZE. V. a. [vo'atififer, French ; from wolatile.] To 
make volatile; to fubtilize to the highelt degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refra€tive power, in a middle degree 
between thofe of water and oily fubftances, and accerdingly 
feems to be compofed of both, united by fermentation : the 
water, by means of fome faline {pirits with which it is im- 
pregnated, diffolving the oil, and wolatikzing it by the ac- 
tion. i Newton. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, wolatHiaimng, 
and rendering perfpirable the animal fluids, thar it rather con- 
denfeth them. Arbuthnot. 

"VOLE. z. f. [vole, Fr.] A deal at cards, that draws the whole 
tricks. : 

Paft fix, and not a living foul! 

I might by this have won a volz. Swift. 

VOLCANO. x. f- (Italian, from Juikan.] A burning mountain. 

' Navigators tell us tbere is a burning mountain in an ifland, 


and many wolcano’s and fiery hills. Brown. 
When the Cyclops o’er their anvils {weat, 
From the vo/cano’s grofs eryptions rife, / 

And curling íheets of {moke obfcure the kies. Garth. 


Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufe earthquakes, 
and caufe furious eruptions of wel/cate’s, and tumble down 
broken rocks. s . Bentley. 

“Vo'LERY. 7z. f» [volerie, French.] A flight.of birds. . 

An old Boy, at his firft appearance, is fure to draw on bim 
the eyes and chirping .of the whole. town wolery; amongit 
which, there will not be wanting fome birds of prey, that 
will prefently be on the wing for him. Locke. 

Vouira’TION. 2. f. [wolite, Latin.] The a& or power of fly- 
ing, Rae 
Birds and flying animals are’ almoft ere&, advancing the 
head and breaft in their progrefion, and only prone-in the act 
of wolitation. | Brown. 
VOLITION, 2. f. [wolitio, Latin.] The a& of willing; the 
power of choice exerted. : cay Sa gd 

‘There is as much difference between the spprabation of the 
judgment, and the aétual wožitions of the wil 
“man’s viewing a defirable thing with his eye, and reaching 
after it with his hand. > a ax xan South. 

Volition is oe aé€tual exercife of the pewer the mind bas to 
order the confideration of any idea, or t aring .tò con- 
fider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of. the body 
to its .xeft, by: directing any patticular action, or its forbear- 

ance.. . j aah : Locke. 
Vo'Litivs. adj. Having the power to. will, . 
“They not only perfet the intellectual faculty, but the 
volitiva; making the man aot.only more knowing,. but more 
wife.and better. Flate. 
Vo'tiLRX.. n., /: [volée, French.] 
x. A fight of thon . 
= From the wood a woljay of thot flew two of his con- 
pany. *. = Rallig © 


, VOLUBI'LITY. 7. 


>. as between a- 


More on hbis guns relies, than on his«fword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d. l 
2. A burft; an emiffion of many at once. 


i fine’ volley of words, gentlemen, 
om, 


Waller. 


and quickly fhot 
Shak efpear Ee 
' Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; 
Tt Rill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; 


But ratling nonfenfe in full volies breaks. Pope. 
Fo Vo'LLEY. v.n. “To throw out. 
The holding every'man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong fides can voley. Shakefpeare. 


Vo'LLIED. adj. [from vollzy.] Difploded ; difcharged with a 


volley. 
I ftood 
‘Thy fierceft, when in battle to thy aid 


The blafting vollcy’d thunder made all fpeed. Aiilton. 
The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diflever’d, fcud. Philips. 


VoLT. n. f. [wolte, Fr.] Fott ignifies a round ora circular tread ; 
a gait of two treads made by a horfe going fideways round a 
center; fo that thefe two treads make parallel tracts, the one 
which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other by the 
hinder feet fmaller; the fhoulders bearing outwards, and the 
croupe approaching towards the center. Parricr’s Did. 

F [wolubilité, Fr. volubilitas, from voluctlis, 
Latin. ] 
x. The act or power of rolling. 
Polubility, or aptnefs to roll, is the property of a bowl, and 
is derived from its roundnefs. . Vaits. 
Then cèleftial fpherées Mould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular wo/uéility, turn themifélves any way, as it 


py happen. Fiooker. 
2. Aétivity of tongue; fluency of fpeech. 

` Say the be mute, and will not {peak a word, 

‘Then I’ commend her wvo/ubility. Shake/peare. 


Ele expreffed himfelf with great wolubility of words, ‘natural 


and proper. Clarendon. 
He had all the French affurance, cunning, and v7/sbi‘ity 
of tongue. Addifon. 


She ran over the catalogue of diverfions witb fuch a vilu- 
bility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her fa- 
ther. Female Quixote. 

3- Mutability ; liablenefs to revolution. 
Hie that’s a-victor this moment, may be a flave the next : 
and ‘this wslubility Of humian affairs, is the judgment of provi- 
. dence, in the punifhment of oppreffion. L’ Eftrange. 
VOo'LUBLE. adj- [wolubilis, Latin.] , | i 
x. Forméd fọ as to roll eafily ; formed fo as to be eafily put in 
motion. 

Neither the weight of the matter df Which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round wluble form, which, meeting with a 
precipice, do neceffarily continue the motion of it, are any 
more imputable to that dead, choicélefs creature in its firft 
motion. l A Flammond. 

The adventitious corpufcles may produce ftability in the 
matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe wd/us/e par- 
ticles, which, whilft they continued, did by their fhape unfit 


. for cohefion, or, by their motion, oppofé coalition. Boyle. 
2. Rolling ; having quick motion. Re 
l This lefs vəlublė earth, 
By fhorter flight to th’ eaft, Kad left him there. Adi ton. 
Then o%d/z, atid bold; now hid, ndw feer, 
Among: thick-woven arborets. Afi fon.. 


3. Nimble ;- aétive. Applied to the tongue. 
A friéfid promiféd to difèt a woman's tongue, and exa- 
mine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which 
render it fo wonderfully wolzé/e and flippant. Addifon. 

- Phefe with a woluble and flippant tongue, become mere 


echo’s. i IY atts. 

4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the fpeech, or the 
{poaker. i 

Cafio, a knave very woluble; no futther confcionable, than 


in puttiog on the mere form of civil and htütnané feeming, for 
the better compafMfng of his loofe affeétion. Shaksfpearb. 
If voluble and fharp difcourfe be marr’d, 
- Unkindnefs blunts it more than marble hard. Shake/peare. 
VO'LUME. z. E [wolumén, Latin. ] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as feems convolved at once ; 
a wave of water. 
teefGore and ten I can remember well ; 
Within the volume of which time I’ve feén 


as a fold of a ferpeqy 


- Shakespeare. 


‘Hours dreadful, and things ftrange-. 
Wnoppos’d they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. Dryden. 
Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace, 


And filently to his revenge hë fails : 
So glides fome trodden ferpent on the Lge 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. 
Thames’ fruitful tidés, 
Stow through the vale jn filver volumes play. 


Dryden. 


Fenton. 


By 


VO Iż 


By the infinuations of thefe cryftals, the ve/umes of air are 
driven out of the watery particles, and many of them uniting, 
form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force to 
expand themfelves. Cheyne. 

3. [Yolume, Fr.] A book ; fo called, becaufe books were an- 
tiently rolled upon a ftaff. 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 
We yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 





My leifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. Spenfer. 
Calmly, I dodo befeech you. 

Ave, as an hoftler, that for the pooreft piece 

Will bear the knave by th’wolume. Shake/peare. 


I fhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miflead themfelves. This would make a volume. Locke. 
If one fhort volume coud comprize 
All that is witty, learn’d, and wife ; 
How wou’d it be efteem’d and read ? 
Vorvu’mMinNous. adj. [from volume} 
1. Confifting of many complications. 
The ferpent roll’d voluminous and vaft. 
2. Confifting in many volumes, or books. 
If heaven write aught of fatc, by what the ftars 

VPoluminous, or fingle characters 

In their conjunétion met, give me to fpell. Ailton. 

There is pleafure in doing fomething new, though never 
fo little, without peftering the world with voluminous tranfcrip- 
tions. Graunt. 

3- Copious; diffufive. _ : 

He did not bear contradiction without much paffion, and 
was too voluminous in difcourfe. Clarendon. 

The moft fevere reader makes allowances for many refts 
and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. Spetator. 

Votvu’mMiNnouSLY. adv. [from voluminous.] In many volumes 
or books. = 

‘The controverfies are hotly managed by the divided fchools, 
and woluminoufly every where handled. Glanville. 

Vo/LUNTARILY. adv. [wolontiers, Fr. from voluntary.) Spon- 
taneoufly ; of one’s own accord; without compulfion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will feek 
inftru@tion at our hands, it remaineth that unlefs we will fuf- 
fer them to perifh, falvaticn itfelf muft feek them. i Hooker. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own deftruction, is ppn 
God and nature. , ooker. 

Self prefervation will oblige a man weluntarily, and by 
choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from 
the PODSTATE f an evil incomparably greater. _ South. 

VOLUNTARY. adj. [wvolontaire, Fr. vobuntarius, Lat.] 
x. Ating without compulfion ; acting by choice. 

God did not work as a neceflary, but a voluntary agent ; 

intending before-hand, and decreeing with himfelf, that which 


Swift. 


Mii 'ton. 


did outwardly proceed from him. Hooker. 
The lottery of my deftiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. Shake/peare. 
2. Willing; acting with willingnefs. 
‘Then virtue was no more, her guard away, 
She fell to luft a woluntary prey. Pops. 


3- Done without compulfion. 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of an action, 
confequent to an order of the mind. Locke. 

‘The old duke is banifhed ; the new duke, and three or 
four loving lords, have put themfelves into voluntary exile with 
him. Shake/peane. 

They muft have recourfe to abftinence, which is but vo- 
luntary fafting, and to exercife, which is but woluntary la- 
bour. Seed, 

4. Acting of its own accord; fpontancous. ; 

The publick prayers of the people of God in churches tho- 
roughly fettled, did never ufe to be voluntary dictates, pro- 
ceeding from any man’s extemporal wit, FIosker. 

houghts which vo/untary move 

Harmonious numbers. 

VOLUNTARY. n. f. [from the adjective. ] ; 
I. A volunteer ; one who engages in any affair of his own accord. 
All th’unfettled humours of the land ; 

Rafh, inconfiderate, fiery voluntaries. Shakefpeare. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 
prefs. Shake/peare. 

The bordering wars were made altogether by vo/untaries, 
upon their own head. i Davies. 

Aids came in partly upon miffives, and partly wvoluntaries 
from all parts. Bacon. 

2. A piece of mufick played at will, without any fettled 
~ rule. 
Whhiftling winds, like organs, play’d, 

Until their volunteries made 

"The waken’d carth in odours rife, 

‘To be her morning facrifice. Cleaveland. 

By a voluntary before the firft leflon, we are prepared for 
admiffion of thofe divine truths, which we are fhortly to re- 
ceive, Spe: Tator. 


Afilton. 


VOM 


VOLUNTEER. n. f- [voluntaire, Fr.] A foldier who enters 
into the fervice of his own accord. 

Congreve, andthe author of the Relapse, being the prin- 
cipals in the difpute, I fatisfy them; as for the voluntee: s, 
they will find themfelves affected with the misfortune of their 
friends. 


Cellier. 
All Afia now was by the ears; 
And Gods beat up for vzlunteers 
‘To Greece and Troy. Prior: 


Zo VOLUNTEER. v. wm “To go fora foldier. A cant word. 
Leave off thefe wagers, for in confcience fpeaking, 

The city needs not your new tricks for breaking : 

And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing, 

‘You'll want an equipage for uslunteering. 

WoOLvU’PTUARY. z. £ [voluptaire, Fr. voluptuarinus, Lat.) A 
man given up to pleafure and luxury. 

Does not the woluptuary underftand in all the liberties ofa 
loofe and a lewd converfation, that. he runs the rifk of body 
and foul. L’ Eftrange. 

The parable was intended againft the woluptuaries ; men 
who lived like heathens, diffolutecly, without regardin any of 
the reftraints of religion. E s 

VOLUPTUOUS. adj. [voluptueux, Fr. vo'ustusfus, Latin. ] 
Given to excefs of pleafure ; luxurious. 
He them deceives ; deceiv’d in his deceit ; 

Made drunk with dregs of dear wo/upruous receipt. Spenjer. 

If a new fect have not two properties, it will not fpread. 
‘The one is the fupplanting, or the oppofing of authority 
eftablifhed ; the other is the giving licence to pleatures, and 
a voluptuous life. 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 
Thou wilt bring me foon 

To that new world of light and blifs, among 

The gods, who live at eafe, where I fhall reign 

At thy right hand, voluptuous, without end. Milton. 

‘Then fwol’n with pride, into the fmare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 

Soft’ned with pleafure, and wo/luptusus life. AT itən. 

Speculative atheifm fubfifts only in our fpeculation ; whereas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. Indeed a 


few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may for a feafon cclipfe 
this native light of the foul, but can never wholly fmother 
and extinguifh it. Pentley. 

Voxrv’pruousry. adu. [from voluptuous.) Luxurioufly ; with 
indulgence of exceffive pleafure-. 

Had I a dozen fons, I had rather eleven died nobly for their 
country, than one weluptuou/ly furfeit out of action. Shakefreare. 

‘This cannot be done, if my will be to worldly or volupruou/ly 
difpofed, as never to fuffer me to think of them; but perpetu- 
ally to carry away, and apply my mind to Other things. Sourh. 

VOLU'PTUOUSNESS. n. f. [from weluptueus.] Luxurioufnefs ; 
addictednefs to excefs of pleafurce. 
‘Trhere’s no bottom 

In my voluptucufne/s > your wives, your daughters, 

‘Your matrons, and your maids, could not Gil up 

The ciftern of my luft. Shake/peare. 

If he MPd his vacancy with his wolupticufne/s, 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones 

Call on him for’t. Shate/pcare. 

Here where ftill ev’ning is, not noon nor night; 

Where no pie ig Sabie ide yet all delight. Denne. 

Thefe fons of Epicurus, for wolxptuoujnefs and irreligion, 
muft pafs for the only wits of the age. South, 

‘You may be free, unlefs 
Your other lord forbids, vempiwen lel Dryden. 
Vourvu’tre. 2. f. [wolute, Fr.] A member of a column. 

‘That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and 
Compofite orders, which is fuppofed to reprefent the bark of 
trees twifted and turned into fpiral lines, or, according to 
others, the head-dreffes of virgins in their long hair. Accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, thofe that appear above the items in the Co- 
rinthian order, are fixtcenin every capital, four in the Ionick, 
and eight in the Compofite. Thefe welu:es are more c{peci- 
ally remarkable in the [onic capital, reprefenting a pillow or 
cufhion laid between the abacus and echinus : whence that 
ancient architect calls the voluta pulvinus- Filart is. 

It is faid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa Maria Trani- 
tevere, where the marks of the compafs are ftill to be feen on 
the voute; and that Palladio learnt from thence the working 
of that difficult problem. Adaifon. 

VO MICA. n. f. e h An encyfted humour in the lungs. 

If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a vomita, 
attended with the fame fymptoms as an empyema ; becaufz 
the vomica communicating with the veffels of the lungs, 
muft necefflarily void fome of the putrid mattcr, and taint the 
blood. Arbuthnot, 

VoMICK NUT. n. f. Se 

Pomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of at Eaft-Indian trec, 
the wood of which is the lignum colubrinum, or fnakewood 
of the fhops. It is flat, comprefled, and round, of the 
breadth of a fhilling, and about the thicknefs of a crown- 
pieve. It is certain poifon to quadrupeds and birds; and 

taken 


taken internally, in {mall dofes, it difturbs the whole humah 
frame, and brings on convulfions. Fiill. 
Yo VOMIT. v. n. [vorme, Latun.] To caft up the contents of 
the tomach. 
The dog, when he is fick at the ftomach, knows his cure, 
falls to his grais, womit-, and is well. ‘ores 
YJ Vo'mir. v.a [wvemir, Fr.] 
x. To throw up from the ftomach. 
= Haft thou found boney? eat fo much as is fufficient, left 
thou be filied therewith, and wvosnit it. Prev. xxv. 16. 
The filth vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonah ii. 

Vomiting is of ufe, when the foulnefs of the ftomach re- 
quires it. V ifeman. 

Week ftomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
great quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

2. To throw up with vialence from any hollow. 
Vomit. a. /. [from the verb. ] 
x. The matter thrown up from the ftomach. 

He fhall caft up the wealth by him devour’d, 

Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. 

2. An emetick medicine ; a medicine that caufes vomit. 

W hether a weit may be fafely given, muft be judged by the 
circumftances ; if there be any fymptoms of an inflammation 
of the Romach, a wait is extremely dangerous. Arbuthnot. 

Vomi TION. 2. f- [from voma, Lat.] The act or power of vo- 
miting- 

How many have faved their lives, by fpewing up their de- 
bauch ? Whereas, if the ftomach had wanted the faculty of 

_ womition, they had inevitably died. ` , Grew. 
Vomitive. adj. [womitif, Fr.] Emetick 5; caufing vomits. _ 

From this vitriolous quality, mercurious dulcis, and vitriol 

vomitive, occafion black ejections. Brown. 
Vo'mMitrory. adj. [vemitarze, Fr. uzmiterius, Lat.] Procuring 
vomits ; emetick. l . 

Since regulus of ftibium, or glafs of antimony, will com- 
municate to water or wine a purging or vomitory operation, 
yet the body itfelf, after iterated infufions, abates not virtue or 
weight. . : Brown. 

Some have vomited up fuch bodies as thefe, namely, thick, 
fhort, blunt pins, which, by ftraining, they vomit up again, 
or by taking vom:tsries privately. _ &farvey. 

VORA/CIOUS. adj. [voraces Fx. worgx, Lat.} Greedy to eat 5 
ravenous ; ¢dacious. 

So voracious ig this humour grown, that it draws in every 
thing to feed it. : Government of the Tongue. 

Vora’ciousty. adu. [from veracious.] Greedily ; ravenoufly. 

VoRA’CIOUSNESS. 2 Z. f. [woraché, Fr. voracitas, Lat. from vo- 

VorRA‘cCITY. f; racious.] Greediņneís; ravine; ravenouf- 
nefs. i 

He is as well contented with this, as thofe that with the 
rarities of the earth pamper their woracties. Sandys. 

‘Creawres by their waracity pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young. Derham. 

VORTEX. n.f- In the plural wortices. [Latin.] Any thing 
whirled round. | : 

If many contiguaus vortices of „molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolt about 
the fun and Reed flars; yet thefe, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
ane another. Newton. 

Nothing elfe could impel it, unlefs the etherial matter be 
fuppofed to be carried abont the fun, like a voriex, or wan 

.of the 


Sandys: 


pool, as a vehicle .to ,convey it and the reft 
splanets. 5 ; x = Bentley. 
The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng ; 
W bo gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, 
Roll in her vusrtex, and her power confefs. Pope. 


MotrRrcicaL. adj. : {from vortex.) Having a whirlirg motion. 

If three equal round veffels be: filled, the one with.cold 
water, the other: wich oil, the third-with molten pitch, and 
the liquors be .ftirred about alike, to give them a.wertical mo- 
tion ; the pitch, by its tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; 
the ail, being kis tenacious, will keep it longer ;..and the 
water being ftill lefs tenacious, -will. keep it longeft, but yet 

_ wil lofe it.imafhort time. : 2 Newton. 
_ «Itis not a magnetical .pawer,.nor the. effect of a wortical 
motion; thofe common attempts towards the explicatian of 
. grawisy. Bentley. 
VoTaruisr.. nf.) [dewotus,»>Lat.] :Qne ‘devoted :to any. perfon 
_or.thing; one.given up: by,a wow to-any: fervice.or worfbip 3 
votary.- ae. : 
. Lwilhavmere 40& reftraint 
Upon the fifterhood, the wo'ari/?s of St. Clare. 
Earth, yield me roots ! What is here? 
Gold ! yellow, glittering,. precious.gold ! 
<ifo, gods, I am no idle. wotars/. 
The grey-hooded,.ev’n, 

Eike a fad uiterz/ in-:palmer’s-weed, 

*Rofe from the hinmoft wheels of Phcebus’ wain. 
NY CLIX, 


Shakefp. 
Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


VOU 


Vo'rTARY. 2. /. One devoted, as by a vow, to atiy patticular 
fervice, worthip, ftudy, or ftate of life. 
Wherefore watte I time to counfel thee ? 
Thou art a wotary to fond defire. 
‘Thou, faint god of fleep! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy worary. 
No more my pillow fhall thine altar bes 
Wor will I offer any more to thee, 
Myfelf a melting facrifice- Crafhaw. 
By thefe means, men worthip the idols that have been fet 
up in their mincs, and ftamp the characters of divinity upon 
abfurdities and errors, become zealous wotaries to bulls and 
monkies. Locke. 
The enemy of our happinefs has his fervants and wotaries, 
among thofe who are called by the name of the fon of 


Shake/peares 


God. Rogers. 
How can heav’nly wifdom prove 
An inftrument to earthly love ? 
Know’ ft thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of fenfe. Swift. 


Vo'TARY. adj. Confequent to a vow. 

Superftition is now fo well advanced, that men of the firft 
blood are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and worary refolu- 
tion is made equipollentto cuftom, even in matter of blood. Bac. 

Vo’raress. x. f. [female of vetary.] A woman devoted to any 
worthip or ftate. 
‘The imperial vort’re/s paffed on, 


In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare.’ 
His mother was a wot’re/s of my order 5; 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night, 

Full often fhe bath goffip'd by my fide. Shake/peares 
No rofary this wot're/s needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleavelandad. 


Thy wot’re/s from my tender years I am; 

And love, like thee, the woods and fylvan game. Dryden, 

What force have pious vows? the queen of love 

His fifter fends, her wor’re/s from above. Pope. 

VOTE. z. f/f. Lwotum, Lat.] Suffrage ; voice given and numbered, 

He that joins inftruGion with delight, 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the votes. Rofcommon, 

How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
fuppofed honefty or learning of thofe of the fame profeifion ? 
as if truth were to be eftablifhed by the wete of the mul- 
titude. Locke. 

The final determination arifes from the majority of opi- 
nions or votes in the affembly, becaufe they ought to be 
{way’d by the fuperior weight of reafon. Watts. 

Zo VOTE. v. a. 
x. To chufe by fuftrage ; to determine by fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your mafter; buf 
you are alfo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are 
in his hofom alfo ; the world hath alfo woted you, and doth 
fo efteem of you. Bacon. 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thoufand pounds 

by way of recompence for their fufferings. Swift. 
Vo'TreER. n f- [from wote.] One who has the right of giving 
his voice or fuffrage. 

Ele&tions growing chargeable, the voters, that is, the bulk 
of the common people; have been univerfally feduced into 
bribery, perjury, drunkennefs, malice, and flander. Swift. 

He hates an action bafe, 

Can fometimes drop a wofter’s claim, 

And give up.party to his fame. 

Vo'trve. adj. [vctivus, Lat.] Given by vow. 
Suoah in Ifis’ temple you may find, 

On wotive tablets to the life pourtray’d. 

Venus ! take my votive giafs ; 

Since I am not what I was, 

What from this day I fhall be, 

Venus! let me never fec. 

Fo VOUCH. v. a. [woucher, Norman French. ] 
1. To call to witnefs ; to obteft. 
_ The fun and day are witneffes for me 3 
Let. him .who &ghts unfeen relate his own, 
And vouch the filent ftars and confcious moon. 
2. To atteft; to warrant; to maintain. 

You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold 

"That is not often wezehed, while ’tis making 

”T is given with welcome. Shakefpeare. 

‘The confiftency of the difcourfe, and the pertinency of it 
to the defign he is upon, wouches it worthy of our great 
apoftle. - ocke. 

They made him afhamed to vouch the truth of the rela- 
tion, and-afterwards to credit it. Atteriury. 

To Voucnun. v.n. To bear witnefs; to appear as a witnels; 
to give teftimony. 

e declares ba will not believe her, until the elector o 
Hanover fhall weuch for the truth of what fhe hath fo fo- 
lemnly affirmed. Swift. 

Vouct. 


Dryden a 


Priore 


Dryden: 
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VOW 


Vouc#. zi. (/ [from the verb.] Warrant; aittcftation. : 
What praife couldft thou beftow on a deferving woman in- 
deed ? one that in the authority of her merit, did juftly put 
on the vouch of very malice icfelf ? Shate/pea e. 
Vo/ucHER. 2. /. [from vouch.) One who gives witnefs to any 
thing. 
Better to ftarve, É 
Than crave the hire which firft we do deferve - 
Why in this wolvith gown fhould I ftand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needlefs voucher ? nrenfer. 
The ftamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that a piece of 
fuch denomination is of fuch a weight, and of fucha finenefs, 
i. e. has fo much filver in it. Locke. 


‘All the great writers of that age ftand up together as- 


wouchers for one another’s reputation. Spr&ator, N°. 253- 

I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, fince the vouchers themfelves 
will be fo foon loft.. Pope. 

To VoucHSsA’FE. V. a. [vouch and f/afe.] - 
x. To permit any thing to be done without danger. 
2. To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company, and laftly 
to vouchfafe conference. ~ Sidney. 

Shall I rasta our worfhip a word or two? ; 
— Two thoufand, fair woman, and Pll 
VPouchfafe thee hearing. | 

But if the fenfe of touch feem fuch delight 

Beyond all other, think the fame wouchjuf'd 

To cattle and each beaft. Milton. 

It is mot faid by the apoftle, that God wouchfafed to the 
heathens the means of falvation; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will fave hone of thofe, to whom the found of the 
gofpel never reached. _ South. 

Jo VoucHsaA’FE. v. n. To deign -to condefcend; to yield. 

Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a thought 

which is not firft weigh’d by wifdom and virtue? doth not the 


Sbhake/peare. 


a to love me with like ardour ? Sidney. 
ouchfafe, divine perfection of a woman, , 
Of theie (uppofed crimes to give me leave 
By circumftance but to acquit myfelf. Shake/p. 
Vouch;jaft, iliuftrious Ormond; to behold 
What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 
VoucHSA‘FEMENT. 7. f: [from wvouchfafe-] Grant; conde- 


{cenfion. 
The infinite fuperiority of God’s nature, places a vaft difpa- 
rity betwixt his greateft communicated wouchfafements, and 
his boundlefs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable 
perfections. ° Ae. Se Boyle. 
Vow. n. f: [veu, Fr. v tum, Lat.] © ee 
x. Any promife made to a divine power; an aét of devotion, 
by which fome part of life, or fome part of poffeffions is con- 
fecrated to a particular purpofe. | 
Tbe gods are deaf to hot and peevith wows ; 
They are polluted offcrings. Shakefpeare. 
If you take that vew and that wifh to be alone, you are 
miftaken ; a wifh is a far lower degree than.a v:w. Hammond. 
She vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. D: yd. 
2. A folemn promife, commonly ufed for a ptomife of love or 
matrimony. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women {poke. 
Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who neVer broke their wow 3 
Firm to their plighted faith. _ e Dryden. 
Jo Vow. v. a. [wouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.} To cohfecrate by a 
folemn dedication; to give to a divine power. 
David often woweth unto God the facrifice of praife and 
thankfgiving in the congregation. Fiooker. 
To Mafter Harvey, upon fome fpecial confideration, I have 
w.wed this my labour. Spen/fer. 
Vow and pay unto the Lord. Pf. \xxvi. 
When we have not only wowed, but delivered them over 
into the poffeffion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of 
his publick worfhip, and the minifters thereof, they are not 
“now arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spelman. 
W hoever fees thefe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ficknefs, weak and faint, 
_ But hears them talking of religion then, 
‘And vowing of their foul to ev'ry faint. - 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d 
‘Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d : 
And laft, in honour of his new abode, 
i . He vow’d the laurel to the laurel’s god.. ‘ 
To Vow. v.n. To make vows or folemn promifes. 
Doft fee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paffes ? i 
“There was a time, when I did wow . 
To tbat alone: but mrark the fate of faces. 


Shakefp. 


Deédvies. 


Dryden. 


Suckling. 


3. The practice of travelling. 


U P 


Vo'wEL. z. f. voyelle, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] A letter which can be 
uttered by itfelf. 
I diftinguifh letters into wowels and confonants, yet not 
wholly upon their reafon, that a vowel may be founded alone, 
a confonant not. without a vowel; which will not be found 
all true; for many of the confonants may be founded alone, 
and fome joined together without a vowel, as bl. {t. and as we 
pronounce the latter fyllable of people, riffle. Folder. 
= Virgil makes the twovowe/s meet without an elifion. Broome. 
VowFE'LLOW. 2. /. [vow and fellow.] One bound by the fame 
vow. 
Who are the votaries, 


That are vow/fellows with this virtuous king ? Shake/p. 
VOYAGE, n./. [wvoyage, Fr.] 
x. A travel by fea. 
Guyon forward ’gan his wsyage make, . 
With his black palmer, that himgeuided ftill- Spenfer. 


Our fhips went fundry voyages; as well to the pillars of 
Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Mediter» 
ranean feas. Bacon, 

‘This great man acted like an abie pilot in a long voyages 
contented to fit in the cabin. when the winds were allay’d, but 
ready to refume the helm when the ftorm arofe. Prior. 

2. Courfe; attempt; undertaking.- A low phrafe. - 

If he fhou’d intend his weyage towards my wife, I wou’d 
turn her loofe to him; and what he gets more of her than 
fharp words, let it lie on my head. Shakefpeare. 

If you make your woyage upon her, and prevail, I am no 
further your enemy. Shakefpeare. 


All nations have interknowledge of one another, by woyage 
into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come to them. Bacon. 
Te VOYAGE. v. 2. [voyazger, Fr. from the noun. ] To travel by fea. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art, 
‘To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 


Ilus refus’d impart the baneful truft. Pope. 
“To VOYAGE. v. a To travel; to pafs over. 
I with pain * 
Poyag’da th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
“Of horrible confufion. Milton. 


VOYAGER. n. f. [voyageur, Fr. from voyage.] One who tra- 
vels by fea. i 
Difdain not in thy conftant travelling 
‘To do as other woyagers, and make 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take 


Frefh water at the Heliconian {pring. Donne. 
How comfortable this is, woyagers can beft tell. Cheyne. 

Deny your vefiels, ye deny in vain ; . 
A private voyager I pafs the main. Pope. 


Ure. adv. (up, Saxon; ep, Dutch and Danith.] 
1. Aloft; on high; not down. 
From thofe two Mytilene brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life 
of man wtre not of much more certainty than a ftage play. 


Knolles. 
‘Thither his courfe he bends ; but wp or down, 
‘By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, . 
Or ‘longitude. Ailton. 
‘2. Out of bed; in the ftate of being rifen from reft. 
Helen was not up? was íhe? Shake/p. 


His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, when he- 
‘was up, he gave his ae arms, and breaft to his fervants to 
‘drefs him; his eyes to his letters, and ears to petitioners. Wotton. 
3. In the ftate. of being rifen from a feat. 
Upon his .firft ri > a general whifper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was xp. Addifon, 
4- From a ftate of decumbiture or concealment. 
‘ “INow morn with rofy light had ftreak’d the fky, 
Up rofe the fun,and wp rofe Emily ; 


Addrefs’d her early fteps to Cynthia’s fane. Dryden. 
5. In a ftate of being built. 
. ‘Op with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?—-well, all’s one for that. Shake/p. 
6. Above the horizon. ; 
As foon as the fun is up, fet upon the city. Judges ix. 


7. Toa ftate of advancement. 
Till we have wrought ourfelves xp into this degree of 
chriftian indifference, we are in bondage. Atterbury. 
8. In a ftate of exaltation. 
‘Thofe that were up themfelves, kept others low ; 
Thofe that were low themfelves held others hard, 
Ne fuffered them to rife, or greater grow. Spenfere 
Henry the fifth is crown’d ; up vanity ! 
Down royal ftate | all you fage counfellors hence. Shake/p. 
g- In a ftate of climbing. . : 
10. In a ftate of infurreétion. 
‘The gentle archbifhop of York is x 
With well-appointed powers. 
. Rebels there are up, 


And put the Englifhmen unto the fword, 


Shake/p: 


Shake/p. 
TAS 
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Thou haft fir'd me; my foul’s wp in arms, 

And mans each pa:t about me. 

rz. In a ftate of being increafed, or raifed. 

Grief and paffion are like floods raifed in little brooks by a 
fudden rain; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be 
pour’d unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 

12. Prom a remoter place, coming to any perfon or place. 

As a boar was whetting his teeth, up comes a fox to 
him. LL’ Efirange. 

x3. From younger to elder years. 

I am ready to die from my youth zp. Pf- \xxxviii. 

14. UP and down. Difperfedly ; here and there. 

Abundance of them are teen fcattered up and down like fo 

many little iflands when the tide is low. Addijon. 
35. UP and down. Backward and forward. 

Our defire is, in this prefent controverfy, not to be carried 
up and down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but rather 
pofitively to lead cn the minds of the fimpler fort by plain and 
eafy degrees, till the very nature of the thing itfelf do make 
manifeft what is truth. : ftooker. 

The fkipping king he rambled up and down, 
With thallow jefters. Shake/p. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now itrikes again : 

Then nimbly fhifts a thruft, then lends a wound; 

Mow back he gives, then rufhes on. amain.. 

; Thou and death 

Shall dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 

W oing filently the buxom air. Milton. 
On this windy fea of land, the fiend 

W alk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 

What a miferable life doft thou lead, fays a dog to a lion, 


D: yden. 


Daniel. 


to run ftarving up end dewn thus in woods. "Eftrange. 
— She moves! life wanders up and: down : 
‘Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addison. 
16. Ur ż2. To an equal height with. 


Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an eternal thirft, 
and fet xp to the chin in water, that fied from‘his lips when- 
ever he attempted to drink ıt. Addifon. 

17- UP to. Adequately to. l 

The wifeft men in all ages have lived up fo the religion of 
their country, when they faw nothing in it oppofite to mo- 
rality. Addifcn. 

‘They are determined to live wp to the holy rule by which 
they have obliged themfelves to walk. Atterbury. 

We muft not only mortify all thefe paffions that folicit us, 
but we muft learn to do well, and aét zp to the pofjtive pre- 
cepts of our duty. : Rogers. 

18. Ur with. A phrafe that fignifies the act of rai..ng any thing 
to give a blow. 
She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife, 

Up uith her fift, and took him on the face ; 

Another time, quoth fhe, become more wife : 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

19. It is added to verbs, implying fome accumulation, or increafe. 

Ifiwe could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that fettled 
in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would a- 
mount to more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe 


of the fame extent. Addifen. 
20. Up. Interje&. i 
21. A word exhorting to rife from bed. 
Up, up / cries gluttony, tis break of day 5 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 


22. A word of exhortation, exciting or roufing to action. 
Up then, Melpomene, the mournful mufe of nine 5 
Such caufe of mourning never hadft afore. 
Up, grily ghofts ; and up my rueful rime; 
Matter of mirth now fhalt thou have no more. Spenfer. 
But wp, and enter now into full blifs. z Milton. 
Up, up, for honour’s fake ; twelve legions wait you, 
‘And Jong to call you chief. = 
. Up.. prep. rom a lower to a higher part ; ` not down. ~ j 
_ In going up a hill, the knees will be moft weary ; in going 
down, the thighs: for that in lifting the feet, when a man 
goeth up the hill, the weight of the body beareth moft upon 


- 


the knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 
To Urses’arR. V.a. preter. upbore; part. pafi. uwpborm. [up and 
bear. 
zx. To diftain aloft; to fupport in elevation. : 
Upt:rn with indefatigable wings. Milton. 
Rang’d ın a line the ready racers ftand, 
Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand : 
Swift as on wings of wind, upborn they fly, 
And drifts of rifing duft involve the fky. Pope. 
2. To raile aloft. 
‘This with pray’r, 
Or one fhort iigh of human breath, uwpbern, b 
Ev'n to the feat of God. Milton. 
A monfi rous wave upboar 
The chicf, ang dafh’d him on the craggy fhorc. Pope. 


Dryden. 


3- To fupport from falling. 
Vital pow’rs *gan wax both weak and wari, 
For want of food and fleep; which to upbears 
Like weighty pillars, this frail Jife of man. Spenfers 
Zo Ursra‘ip. v. a. [upgebnæœban, upxebnedan, Saxon. ] 
xr. To charge contemptuoufly with any thing difgraceful. 

The fathets, when they were upbraided with that defect, 
comforted themfelves with the meditation of God’s moft gra- 
cious nature, who did not theretore the lefs accept of their 
hearty affection. tdicoker. 

It feém’d in me 

But as an honour fnatch’d with boift’rous hand, 

And I had many living to upraid 

a gain of it by their affiftances, 

hich daily grew to quarrel. Shake/p: 
If you refufe your aid, yet do not 
Uptraid us with our diftrefs. Shakefp. 
Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid ? 
And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 


Thus vent the vile diftemper of thy mind ? Sandys. 
How cunningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgrefiions, to upraid me mine. Ailton. 


Tis a general complaint againft you, and I muft upbraid 
you with it, that becaufe you need not write, you will 


not. Dryden, 
‘You may the world of more defe&ts upbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade ; 
‘That fhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmoree 


2. To obje& as matter of reproach. 

-T hofe that have been bred together, are more apt to en 
their equals when raifed: for it doth wpéraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or upb- aid to them thofe {mall remains of ancient piety, 


which the rapacity of fome ages has fearce left. Sprat. 
May they not juftly to our climes upbraid, 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. Prior. 
3- To urge with-reproach. 
i I have too long born 
Your blunt upsraidings, and your bitter fcoffs. Shake/p. 


He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own conf{cience. Decay cf Piety. 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the rce- 
proacher.” ; 
Ev’ry hour 
He flafhes into one grofs crime or other ; 
His knights grow riotous, and he himfelf zphraids us 
‘On ev’ ry trifle. . Shake/peare. 
_ Af any lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that giveth libe- 
rally, and upbraideth not. a. i. Se 
Be afhamed of upbraiding fpéeches before friends: and 
after thou haft given upbraid not. Ecclef. xli. 22. 
5. lo bring reproach upon; to fhew faults by being in a ftate 
of comparifon. ` 
Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have fuch a fon, and 
now much doth thy kindneis upbraid my wickednefS? Sidney. 
The counfel which I cannot take, 
Inftead of healing, but xzfbraids my weaknefs. Addi fon. 
6. To treat with contempt. ÑNotin ufe. 
.There alfo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above àll in pride ; 
‘That name of native fire did foul upbraid, 
And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify’d. 
UPBRA‘IDINGLY. adv. By way of reproach. 
The time was, when men would learn and ftudy good 
things, not envy thofe that had them. Then men were had 
in price,for learning; now letters only make them vile. He 
is upbrauiding/ly called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick- 
name.: L. ‘Fobnfon. 
To Ursra’y..v.a. [A word formed from upbraid Spenfer, 
for the fake of a rhyming tcrmination.] To fhame. 
Vile knight, 
That knights and knighthood doft with fhame xpsray, 
And fhew’ft th’ unfample of thy childifh might, 
With filly, weak, old women hiss to fight. Spen/fer. 
Ursro’uGnurT. part. pall. of xz4ring. Educated; nurtured. 
Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav’nly born, 
And with the crew of blefled faints uptrouzhr, : 
Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenfer. 
Urna’np. adj. [up and sand.] Lifted by the hand. 
‘The uphand ledge is ufed by underworkmeén, when the work 
‘is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter. ‘They ufe it 
with both their hands before them, and feldom lift their ham- 
mer higher than their head. | Moxon. 
U’rcast. [Participle from to caf? up. The verb to upcafi is not 
in ufe.] Thrown upwards. 
Beafts with upcaff eyes forfake their fhade, 
And gaze, as if I were to be obcy’d. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden, 
Old 
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Old Saturn, here with #pcaf eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated fkies. 
U'ec-str. 2-f A terin of bowling ; a throw; a caft. 
Was there ever a man had fuch luck? when I kifs’d the 
jack, upon an upcaf? to be hit away! Shake/jea. e. 
To UrGa’1 HER. V. a. [up and gather.] To contract. 
Himfelf he clofe uwpgather’d more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 
By his there being might not be bewraid, 


Addifen. 


e any noife, ne any queftion made. Spenfer. 
Uese’xp. pret. and part. pail. of uphold. Maintained; fuftained. 
e who reigns 
Monarch in heav’n, ’till then, as one fecure, 
Milton. 


Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute- 
Wrurrr. ad. [+p and Aill.] Difficult ; 
climbing an hill. 
W hat an uphill labour muft it be to a learner, who has 
thofe firft rudiments to mafter at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. Clariffa. 
Jv UPHOARD. V. a. [up and hoard.] ‘To treafure; to {tore 5 
to accumulate in private places. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe, 
They think to be chief praife of poetry 5 
And thereby pene due intelligence, 
Have marr’d the face of goodly pocfie, 


like the labour of 


And made a monfter of their fantafie- Spenfer. 
If thou laft uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treafure, in the womb of earth, 
Shakefpeare. 


Speak of it. 
To UPHO’LD. wv. a. 
upbeldin. [up and hold.] 


1. To liit on high. 
The mournful train with groans and hands upheld, 


preter. upheld; and part. pafi. upbeld, and 


Befought his pity. Dryden. 
2. o fupport; to fuitain; to keep from falling. 
While life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp. 


found no means to continue and uphold 
but by rejecting the Englifh law, 
the barbarous cuftoms of the 


This great man 
his ill-purchafed greatnefs, 
and afiuming, in licu thereof, 


rifh. Davies. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ftrength of irmagina- 

_ tion. Sys ryden. 
3. To keep from declenfion. 

advocaté fome com- 


* There is due from the judge to the 
mendation, where caufes are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his caufe. Bacon. 
= Never was atime, when the interpofition of the magiftrate 
was more neceflary, to fecure the honour of réligion, and 
up bold the authority of thofe great principles, by which his own 
authority is beft 2pheld. Aiterbury- 
4- To fupport in any ftate of life. , 
Many younger brothers have neither lands ‘nor means to 
hold themfelves. 
o continue; to keep from defeat. 
Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderfhips, yet were contented to uphold oppofition againit 
bifhops, not without greater hurt to the courfe of their whole 


5- 


proceedings. Flocker. 
6. To keep from being loft. 
Faulconbridge, ' 
In fpite of fpite, alone upholds the day. Shake/p. 


Whe o continue without failing. 

A deaf perfon, by obferving the motions ‘of another man’s 

mouth, knows what he fays, and upholds a current communi- 

_ cation of difcourfe with him. Fielder. 
8. To continue in bcing. 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for the xp- 
holding of every living thing. 

A due proportion is hel betwixt the parts, as 
natural body of man, as the body politick of ‘the 
the aphplding of the whole. 

UpuHo iver. z. f. [from uphold.] 
x. A fupporter. 
Suppofe then Atlas ne’er fo wife: 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 

Too long upon his fingle fhoulders, 

Sink -down he muft, or find upho/ders. 

x. A fuftainer in being- 
’ The: knowledge thereof is fo many manuduétions to the 
knowledge a:id admiration of the infinite ‘wifdorn of the crea- 
tor and‘upholder ‘of them. Flate. 
An undertaker; one who provides for funerals, 
The'‘company of upholders have a right upon the’bodies of 
the fubjects.. | = Arbuthnot. 
i Vrhere the ‘brafs knocker wrapt in`flannel -band, 
Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand 5; 
Th’ upholder, rueful harbinger of death, 
W aits with impatience for the dying breath. 


‘ftate, for 
Fdakewill. 


Swift. 


Re 


Gay. 


Rale‘gh. 


' 6. In confequence of. 
Judith xi. 7. - 
well -in the ' 
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UÜPHOLSTERER. 7. f- [A corruption of #phalde~.] One whoa 
furnifhes houfes ; one who fits up apartinents with beds and 


furniture. 
If a corner of the hanging wants a fingle nail, fend for 


the upholfferer. Swift. 
Mere wax as yet, you fafhion him with eafe, 
Your barber, cook, wphol/flerer- Pepe. 


U'PLAND. z. f. [up and /and.] Higher ground. 
Men at firft, after the flood, Jiv’d in the vplands and fides 
of the mountains, and by degrees funk into the plains. Burnet. 
U’rpranp. adj. Higher in fituation. : 
Thofe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others clfe- 
where by choice, conceive themfelves an eftranged fociety 
from the npland dwellers, and carry an emulation againít 


them. i Carew. 
Sometimes with fecure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite. Afilton. 


UPLA’'NDISH. adj. [ from upland. ] Miountainous; inhabiting 
mountains. 
Lion-like, uplandifh, and merc wild, 
Slave to his pridé; and all his nerves being naturally compil’d 
Of eminent ftrength ; flalks out and preys upon a filly 
fhecp. Chapman. 
To Urra’y. v. a. [up and /ay.] To hoard; to lay up. 
We are but farmers of ourfelves; yet may, 
If we can ftock ourfelves and thrive, uflay 
Much, much good treafure for the great rent-day. 
To UPLIFT. v. a. [up and /ift.] To raife aloft. 
Mechanick flaves, 
With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, fhall 
Uplift us to the view. 
The banifh’d Bolingbroke repeals himf{elf, 
And, with uplifted arms, is fafe arriv’d 
At Ravenfpurg.- 
Together both, with next t’ almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ftroke they aim(’d. 
Satan talking to his neareft mate, — 
With head upiift above the wave, and eyes 
‘That fparkling blaz’d. 
When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 
The gods bchold their punifhment with pleafure, 
And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt afide. 
Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds upli/t, 
And whifk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 
U’rpmosr.' adj. [ an irregular fuperlative formed from up. ] 
Higheft ; topmott. 
Away! ye fkum, 
That ftill rife upm when the nation boils 5 
That have but juft enough of fenfe to know 
The mafter’s voice, when rated to depart. 
Uro’n. prep. [up and cn. ] 
1. Not under; noting being on the top or outfide. 
As I did ftand my watch «pon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam ; and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 
2. Thrown overthe body, as cloaths. 
I have feen her rife from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her. Shake/peare. 
3. By way of imprecation or infliction. 
Hard- hearted Clifford ! take me from the world ; 
Shake/peare. 


Donne: 


Shake/peareé. 


Shake/peare. 
AT. Z. Li OTi a 


Ailton, 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


My foul to heav’n, my blood zpon your heads. 
4. It expreffes obteftation or prote ation. 
How ? that I'fhould murder her ? 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command! —I, her! — her blood ! Shake/. 
It is ufed to exprefs any hardfhip or mifchicf. 
If we would neither impofe wpoen ourfelves, nor others, 


we muft Jay afide that fallacious method of cenfuring by the 
lump- Burnet. 
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Now little in ufe. 
. Let me not find you before me again upon any complaint . 
.whatfoever. Shake/peare. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the 
atnefs of Spain, p:n a general apprehenfion of the am- 

. bitious defigns of that nation. : Bacon. 
They were entertained with the greateft magnificence that 
‘could be, upon no greater warning. Bacon. 
1 with it may not be conchided, left, upon fecond cogita- 
tions, there fhould be caufe to alter. Bacon. 
T hefe forces took bold of-divers ; in fome upon difcontent, 

in fome upon ambition,:-in fome por levity, and defire of 
change, and in fome few upon confcience and belief, but in moft 
upon fimplicity ; andin-divers out of dependance spon: fome of 
the better fort, who'did in fecret favour thefe bruits. Bacon. 
He made a great difference between . eople that did rebel 
upon wantonnels, and them that did abel upon want. Baron. 
~ Upon pity.they were taken away, “pon ignorance they are 
in demmided. ` me _ Tara. 
Promifes can be of no force, unlefs they be delivered to be 
conditional, and unlefs that duty propofed to be inforced by 


them, be “acknowledged -to'be part of that condition, upon 
2 « per- 
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performance of which thofe promifes do, and upon the neglect — 


of which thofe promifes fhall not belong.to any. FtTammond. 
The earl of Cleveland, a man of fignal courage, and an 
excellent officer upon any bold enterprife, advanced. Clarendon. 
The king had no kindnefs for him upem an old account, 
as remembering the part he had adted againft the earl of 
Strafford. Clarendon. 
‘Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing and alluring a 
drefé at firft, yet the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, 
upon the commiffion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint 
and tranfient gratifications. South. 
The common corruption of human nature, upon the bare 
ftock of its original depravation, does not-ufually proceed 
fo far. South. 
When we make judgments zupon general prefumptions, 
they are made rather from the temper of our own fpirit, than 
from reafon. ie Burnet. 
"Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention in doing 
it, that makes good or evil. T here’s a great difference betwixt 
what we do upon force, and what upon inclination. ZL’ #/ffrange. 
The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide. Locke. 
There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa- 
rents á the one'valuing himfelf too much xzpon his birth, and 
the other zpoz his pofieffions. Speéiator. 
The defign was difcovered by a perfon, as much noted for 
his {kul in gaming, as in politicks, upom the bafe, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers. Swift. 
6. In immediate confequence of. 
Waller fhould not make advantage xzpon that enterprize, 
to find the way open to him to march into the weft. Clarendon. 
A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the falt-petre, upon caft- 
ing alive coal thereon. a Boyle. 
Bo far from taking little advantages againft us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moft wilful mifcar- 
riages, upon our repentance and amendment. Tellotfon. 
pon leffening intereft to four per cent. you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or leflem your trade. Locke. 
The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
immediately after fimilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 
If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not find 
himfelf delighted ; or if, upon reading the admired paflages in 
fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs and indifference 
thoughts, he ought to canclude, that he wants the faculty of 
difcovering them. Spectator. 
oye This advantage weloft upon the invention of fire-arms. 4ddif. 
7. Ina ftate of view. 7 
Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeflively, from age to age? Shakefpeare. 


The next heroes we meet with zpon record were Romulus 
and Numa. 


e Va Temple. 
The atheifts taken notice of among the antients, are left 
branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke. 


8. Suppofing a thing granted. 
If you fay necefiity is the mother of arts and inventions, 

and there was no neceffity before, and therefore thefe things 
were flowly invented, this is a good anfwer upon our fup- 


pofition. . Burnet. 
9. Relating to a = ea 
Ambitious nitance would not ceafe, 
?Till fhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her fon- Shake/peare. 


Yet when we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shakefpeare. 

Upon this, I remember a ftrain of refined civility, that 
when any woman went to fee another of equal birth, fhe 
worked at her own work in the other's houfe. Temple. 

10. With refpeét to. 

The king’s fervants, who were fent for, were examined 
‘upon all queftions propofed to them. Dryden. 

xx. In confideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humbly fpeaking, I doubt 
there was a fault fomewhere. : : Š 

Upon the whole, it will be necefflary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the fame epithets which we find in Homer. Pope. 

12. In noting a particularday. `’ 

' +-Conftantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon 
the day on which their marriage was to be folemnized. Addifon. 
x3. Noting reliance or truft. 

5 We now may boldly fpend xpoz the hope 

OFf what is to come in. ' 

God commands us, by our dependance uporz his truth and 
his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underftand : 
and this is ño more than what we do every day in the works 
of nature, spon the credit of men of learning. Swi?. 

I4- Near to; noting fituation. e 

“The enemy lodged themfelves at Aldermafton, and thofe 
from Newberry and Reading, in two other villages spon the 

‘river Kennet, over which he was to pafs. Glarendon. 
Ne CLIX. ; 


Shake/peare. 


in his - 
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The Lucquefe plead prefcription for hunting in one of the 
duke’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addi fen. 
I5. On pain of. 
_ To fuch a ridiculous degree of trufting her fhe had brought 
him, that fhe caufed him to fend us word, that ujon our lives 
we fhou'd do whatfoever fhe commanded us. 
16. At thetime of; on occafion of. 
Impartially examine the merits and conduét of the prefby- 
terians xpoz thefe two great events, and the pretenfions to 
favour which they challenge upon them. Swift. 
I7. By inference from. 
Without it, all difcourfes of government and obedience, 
up:m his principles, would be to no purpofe. Locke. 
18. Noting attention. ; 
He prefently loft the fight of what he was upon; 
‘was filled with diforder and confufion. 
19. Noting particular pace. 
Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle, which will be fure 
to amble, when the world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 
20. Exa€tly ; according to. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Shakefpeareé. 
21. By; noting the means of fupport. . 
Upon a clofer infpzétion of thefe bodies, the fhells are 
affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, as bodies, 
lying on the fea-fhores, upon which they live. Woodward. 
U'PPER. adj. [a comparative from up. ] 
x. Superior in place ; higher. 
Give the forehead a majeftick grace, the mouth fmiling 3 
which you fhall do by making a thin upper lip, and fhadow- 


Siliizy. 


his mind 
Locke. 


ing the mouth-line a little at the corners. Peacharn. 
Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back ; 
Which now had almoft got the upper 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. Fiudibras. 


The underftanding was then clear, and the foul’s upper 
. region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours of the inferior 
affections. South. - 
. With fpeed to night repair: 
For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. 
. Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 
From the bright oe of the chearful fky 5 
So far the proud afcending rocks invade 
Eleav’n’s upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade. 
ipher in power. 
he like corrupt and unreafonable cuftom prevailed far, 
and got the wpper-hand of right reafon with the greateft 
part. : Fic0k: re 
U'PPERMOST. adj..[fuperlative from upper. ] 
1. Higheft in place. 
he waters, called the waters above the heavens, 


Dryden. ¢ 


Jddifon. 
2. 


are 
but the clouds, and waters ergendered in the uppermo/? 
air. aleish. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and waters in the xppermo/? 
parts. Dryden, 


2. Higheft in power or authority. 
‘The lower powers are gotten bt paige and we fee like 
men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, that on the right 
hand, which is indeed on our left. Glanville. 
"Tis all one to the common people who's zppermof?. L Eftr. 
‘This {fpecies of difcretion will carry a man fafe through all 
parties, fo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermo/f, 


his claim is allowed for a fharc. Swift. 
3. Predominant; moft powerful. 
As in perfumes compos’d with art and coft, 
"Tis hard to fay what fcent is uppersof? 5 
Wor this part mufk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, buta rich refult of all; 
So fhe was all a fweet. Dryden, 


U'rprisn. adj. [from up.] Proud; arrogant. A low word. 
To UPRAWSE. v. a. [up and raife.] Toraife up; to exalt. 
‘This would interrupt his joy 
In our confufion, and our joy upraife 


In his difturbance. Ailton. 
To Urre®’ar. v.a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 
Heavn-born charity ! thy bleffings fhed ; 
Bid meagre want wprear her fickly head. Gay. 


UPRI GAST. adj. [xp and right. “This word, with its derivatives, 
is in profe accented on the firít fyllable ; but in poetry feems 
to be accented indifferently on the firft or fecond. ] 

x. Straight up; perpendicularly erect. ; 

Goss down his hair; look! look! it ands xzpright. 
Shake/peare. 
‘They are upright as the palm-tree. Jer. Ke 

In oe morning, taking of fomewhat of eafy digeftion, 
as milk, furthers nourifhment; but this would be done fitting 
upright, that the milk may pafs more fpecdily to the fto- 
mach. Bacon. 
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A tree at firft fetting, fhould not be fhaken; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to keep 


them upright. Bacon. 
Circe, the daughter of the fun ; whofe charms 
Whoever tafted loft his upright fhape, : 
And downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. Milton. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool i 
His mighty ftature. Milton. 
You have the orthography, or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof, with a fcale of feet and 
inches. Moxon. 


2. Ereéted ; pricked up. 
All have their cars upright, waiting when the watchword 


fhall come, that they fhould all arife unto rebellion. Spen/fer. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright. Dryden. 

3. Honeft ; not declining from the right. ; 

Such neighbour nearnefs fhou’d not partialize 

Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my ~ as foul. Shake/peare- 

How haft thou inftill’ 

‘Thy malice into thoufands, once upright : 

And faithful, now prov’d falfe ! Milton. 
The moft upright of mortal men was he 5 

The moft fincere, and holy woman, the. Dryden. 


U’rpRIGHTLY. adv. [from upright-] 
x. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
2. Honeftly ; without deviation from the right. 
Men by nature apter to rage’than deceit; not greatly am- 
bitious, more than to be well and wprightiy dealt with. Sidney. 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially, without any 
perfonal confideration. Taylor. 
To live uprightly then is fure the beft, 
‘To fave ourfelves, and not to damn the reft. 
U’PRIGHTNWESS. 2. /. [from upright. ] 
x. Perpendicular erection. 
So the fair tree, which ftill preferves 
Her fruit and flate, while no wind blows, 
In ftorms from that uprightne/s fwerves, 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 
2. Honefty; integrity. 
The hypocrite bends his principles and pra€tice to the fafhion 
. of a corrupt world ; but the truly upright man is inflexible in 
his uprighine/s, and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 
To UPRI’'SE. v. z. [up and rife.] 
1. “Fo rife from decumbiture. 
Early, before the morn with crimfon ray, 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
‘Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 
Uprofe Sir Gyon. _ Spenfer. 
Thouknoweft my down-fitting and minexuprifing. P/cxxxix. 
Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 


Dryden. 


FFRaller. 


Obedient to the vifion of the night. Pope. 
2. To rife from below the, horizon. 
Uprofe the fun, Cowley. 
3. To rife with acclivity. 
Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againft the fteep uprifing of the hill ? Shake/peare. 


UPRI’SE. 2. /: Appéarance above the horizon. 
Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 
That gives fweet tidings of the fun’s uprife? Shakefpeare. 
UPROAR nz. f: [opreer, Dutch. This word likewife is ac- 
centéed on the firft fyllable in profe; in verfe, indifferently on 
éither.j Tumult; buftle; difturbance; confufion. 
The Jews which believed not, fet all the city on an 


uprcar. : AEs xvii. 5. 
lt were well if his holinefs had not fet the world in an 
uprcar, by nourifhing of war. Raleigh. 


He levied forces in a diforderd uproar, albéit the treafon 
refted in him and fomé other his complices. Flayward. 
Others with vaft Typhæan rage more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind: hell fcarce holds the wild zproar. 
Horror thus prevail’d, 

And wild zproar/ ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 
‘The impiety of this fentiment fet the audience in an xp- 
roar; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
peet, go out of the theatre with indignation. | Addifon. 
To UPROAR. v. a. [from the noun.] “lo throw into confufion, 


' Not in ufe. 
‘- Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 
_All unity on earth. | Shake/prare. 
To U’rPROOT. v. a. [up and root.] To tear up by the reot, 
Orphcus could lead the favage race, 
And trees xprooted left their place, 


Milton. 
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Sequacious of the lyre: 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher, 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 
An angel heard, and ftraight appear’d, 


Miftaking earth for beav’n. Dryden. 

To UPRO'USE. v. a. [up and rovfe.] To awaken from fleep ; 
to excite to action. 

‘Thou art zprous’d by fome diftemperature. Shake/fpeare. 


U’psHor. 2. /. [zp and foot.) Conclufion; end ; laft amount ; 
final event. 
With this he kindleth his ambitious fpighte 
‘To like defire and praife of noble fame, 
The only up/hot, whereto he doth aim. Spenfer. 
I cannot purfue with any fafety this fport to thezpfhor. Shak. 
In this zf/f4or, purpofes miftook 
Fall on th’ inventor’s heads. Shakefpeare. 
Every leading demonftration to the main wzpfser of all, 
which is the proportion betwixt the fphere and cylinder, is a 
pledge of the wit and reafon of that mathematician. Ore. 
Upon the up/bhot, affii€tions are but the methods of a merci- 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of fetting 
matters right. L’ Eftrange. 
Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet: here is the 
ee and refult of all; here terminate both the prophecies of 
anie] and St. John. Burnet. 
Lets now make an end of matters peaceably, as we {hall 
quickly come to the wpfot of our affair. Arbuthnot. 
At the zpfhot, after a life of perpetual application, to re- 
fieé&t that you have been doing nothing for yourfelf, and that 
the fame or lefs indulfry might have gained you a friendfhip 
that can never deceive or end; a glory, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet {hall be felt and enjoy’d to eter- 
nity. P ope. 
U’esipe down. [an adverbial form of fpeech.] With total re- 
verfement; in complete diforder; with the lower part above 
the higher. 
In his lap a mafs of coin he told, 
And tutned upfide down to feed his eye, 
And covetous defire, with his huge treafure. Spenfer. 
The flood did not fo turn upfide down the face of the earth, 
as sited J it was made paft knowledge, after the waters were 
decreafed. - . Raleigh. 
The fevere notions of chriftianity turned all this upfde 
down, filling all with furprize and amazement. “They came 
upon the world, like light darting full upon the face of a 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be difturbed. ‘ South. 
U'psPrinG. 2. /. [up and /pring.] This word feems to fignify 
upftart ; aman fuddenly exalted. ; ù 


The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe; ` 
Keeps wafiel, and the fwagg’ring up/pring reels. Shake/p« 
Zo Ursta‘’nyd. v.a. [up and fand.| To be erected. 
Sea calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly ; 
The water fnakes with fcales cso. | die. Aay. 
To Ursra’y. v. a. [up and fay.] To fuftain ; to fupport. 


‘Them fhe zp/fays 
Gently with myrtle bond; mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unfupported flow’r. 
Zo UPSTA'RT. wv. 7. 
denly. 


} Afilton. 
[xp and /fart.] ‘To fpring up fud- 


He upfrarted brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 


As eagle frefh out of the ocean wave. Spenfer. 
Thus having fpoke, he fat; thus anfwer’d then, 

ig adnate from his throne, the king of men, 
is breaft with fury fill’d. Dryden. 


UPSTART. 2. f. [upand fart.] One fuddenly raifed to wealth, 
power, or honour; what fuddenly rifes and appears. 

‘“I’wo hundred ina place will be enough for the fafeguard 

of that country, and keeping under all fudden upffarts, that 


fhall feck to trouble the peace thereof. Spen/fer. 
. My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upfart unthrifts. Shakefpeare. 
Mufhrooms have two ftrange properties; the one, that 
‘they yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up 


fo haftily, even in a night, and 
therefore fuch as are wp/ffarts in itate, they call in reproach 
mufhrooms. ' Bacon. 

The king did not negle& Ireland, the foil where théfe 
mufhrooms and upffart weeds, that {pring up in a night, did 


et they are unfown: and 


chiefly profper. Bacon. 
A place of blifs 
In the purlieus of heav’n, and therein plac’d 
A race of up/fart creatures, to fupply 
Perhaps our vacant room. Ale lion. 
Inordinate defires, 
And up/ffart paffions, catch thé government 
From reafon. Ailton. 


Mean pial when they come once to be preferred, far~ 
gct their fathers. LL’ Birange. 
Trads, 
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Trade, he faid, carried from us the commodities of our 
country, and made a parcel of uf/ferts, as rich as men of the 
 moft antient families. Addifon. 
To Urswa’RM. v.a. [up and fwarm.] To raife in a fwarm. 
Out of ufe. 
You’ve taken up the fubjects of my father ; 
And both again{ft the voice of heav’n and him 
Have here up/warr'd them. Shake/fpeare. 
Jo Urra’KeE. v.a. [up and take.] To take into the hands. 
He hearkned to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. 
Jo UPTRA'IN. U.a. 
cate. oe Saag 
ing Lear in ha eace long reign’d 
But had no iffue cle hime to 7 a j 
But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feem’d fit for kingly feed. Spen/. 
To Urru’RN. v. a. [up and turn.) To throw up; to furrow. 
So fcented the grim feature, and upturn d 


Spenfer. 
[up and train.] To bring up; to edu- 


His noftrils wide into the murky air. Ailton. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it «piurns a hill of ground. Pcpe- 


UPWARD. adj. [upand peand, Saxon.) Directed to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high- Dryden. 
‘The angel faid, 
With upward {peed his agile wings he fpread- 
D’pwarp. 2.f. The top. Odutof ufe. 
From th’ extreameft upward <f thy head, 
‘To the defcent and duit below thy foot, 
A moft toad-fpotted traitor. 
: ARD. 
aa pe b adv. [zup and peand. ] 
1. Towards a higher place. 
I thought 
To fmooth your paflage, and to foften death : 
For I would have you, when you upuard move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends above. 
In theets of rain the fky defcends, 
And ocean fwell’d with waters upwards tends ; 
One rifing, falling one; the heav’ns and fea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way. Dryden. 
A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards cown- 
wards into the fea, not becaufe he has power to do the con- 
trary action, which is to leap twenty yards xpwards, for that 
he cannot do; but he is therefore free, becaufe he has a 
power to leap, or not to leap. Locke. 
2. Towards heav’n and God. 
Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb ; 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


looking upward, 


we fpeak and prevail. Flooker. 
3. With refpe& to the higher part. 
Dagon, fea-monfter! upward man, 
And downward fith. Ailton. 


4. More than; with tendency to a hizher or greater number. 
‘Their counfel muft feem very unfeafonable, who advife 
men now to fufpeét that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred years acquaintance and 


upwards, enough to take away fufptcion. tdhooker. 
I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years; and have been bleft 
With many children by you. Shakefpeare. 


5. Towards the fource. 
i Be Homer’s works your ftudy 5 
‘Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the mufes upward to their fpring- P ope. 
> UrwiNnD. v. a. pret. and paff. xpwound. [up and wind. ] 
To convolve. 
As the lay upon the dirty ground, 
Her huge long tail her den all overfpread ; 
Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound. Spenfer. 
URBA NITY. a. f. [urbanité, Fr. urbanitas, Lat.) Civility ; ele- 
litenefs ; merriment; facetioufnefs. 


nce 5 

A ruftical feverity banifhes all uréanity, whofe harmlefs 

condition is confiftent with religion. Brown. 
Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainnrent 5 and without 

fome fuch tinéture of wrbanity, good humour falters. D EAr. 


Moral doétrine, and sréanity, or well-manner’d wit, con- 
ftitute the Roman fatire. Dryden. 
U’rcuin. 2. f. [heareuchin, Armorick ; erinaceus, Lat. ] 
1. A hedge-hog. 
Urchins thall, for that vaft of night that they may work, 
All exercife on thee. Shak-/peare. 
A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hifiing {nakes, 
‘Ten thoufand fwelling toads, as many urchins, 
W ould make fuch fearful and confufed cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing tt, 
Would ftraight fall mad. Shakefpecre. 
That nature defigns the prefervation of the more infirm 
creatures, by the defenfive armour it hath given them, is de- 
monftrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Ray. 
2 


U RG 


2. A name of flight anger to a child. 
Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check’d his mother’s pride: 

And who’s blind now, mamma? the urchin cry'd. 

"Tis Cloe’s eye, and cheek, and lip, and breat 

Friend Howard’s genius fancy’d all the reft. 

Ure. n. f/f. Practice; ufe; habit. Obfolete. 

Is the warrant fufficient for any man’s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in wre for 
the eitablifhment of that caufe? Hooker. 

He would keep his hand in ure with fomewhat of greater 


Pror. 


value, till he was brought to juftice. L Eftrange- 
U'RETER. n.f. [uretere, Fr.) reters are two long and fmall 
canals from the bafon of the kidnies, one on each fide. They 


lie between the doubling of the peritonzum, and defcending 
in the form of an S, pierce the bladder near its neck, where 
they run firt fome fpace betwixt its coats, and then they 
open in its cavity. ‘Their ufe is to carry the urine from the 


kidnies to the bladder. Quincy- 
The kidnies and ureters ferve for expurgation. Wifeman. 


URETHRA. 2. f. [uretre, Fr.] The paffage of the urine. 


= Caruncles are loofe fleth, arifing in the urethra. MW 1t/eman. 
Yo URGE. V. a. [urgeo, Lat.] 
‘x. To incite; to pufh. 
You do miftake your bufinefs: my brother 
Did urge me in his act. - Shake/peare. 


He pleaded {till not guilty ; 
The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 
Ure’d on examinations, proofs, confefhons, 
OF divers witnefles. Shakefpeare. 
What I have done my fafety urg’d me to. Shake/peare. 


This 2rges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 
High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 
Fam/’d for his hills, and for bis horfes breed. Dryden. 


The heathens had but uncertain apprehenfions of what urges 
men moft powerfully to forfake their fins. TLillotjon. 
He, feiz’d with horror, in the fhades of night, 


‘Through the thick defarts headlong urg’d bis flight. Pope. 
2. To provoke; to exafperate. 
rge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief. Shake/peare. 


3. To follow clofe, fo as to impell. 
Man? and forever? wretch! what wouldft thou have? 


Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 
4- To labour vehemently. 
s. To prefs; to enforce. 
The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers; 
Your hafte is now urg’d on you. Shake/peare. 
Urge your petitions in the ftreet. Shake/peare. 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate, Dryden. 
6. To prefs as an argument. 
Urge the neceffity and ftate of times, 
And be not peevith. Sheake/peare. 
7. To importune; to folicit. 
He urged fore, 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
Him hafty to arife. Spenfer. 


8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of objection. 

Though every man have aright in difpute to urge a falfe 
religion, with all its abfurd confequences; yet it is barbarous 
incivility fcurriloufly to fport with that which others account 
religion. Tillot{on. 

Jo URGE. v. 2. To prefs forward. 
A palace, when ’tis that which it fhould be, 
Stands fuch, or elfe decays: 
But he which dwells there is not fo; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife. Donne. 
U’rcency. 2. f. [from urgent.) Preflure of difficulty or ne- 
ceffity- 

Being for fome hours extremely preffed by the neceffities of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and 
fhame. Gulliver’s Travels. 

U'RGENT. adj. (urgent, Fr. urgens, Lat. ] 
x. Cogent; prefiing; violent. 

Things fo ordained are to be kept ; howbcit not necefiarily, 
any longer than till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Ficoker. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 

Do ftrongly fpeak tus. Shakefpeare. 

‘This ever hath been that true caufe of more wars, than 
upon all other occafions, though it leaft partakes of the urgent 


neceffity of flate. Raleigh. 
Let a father feldom ftrike, but upon very urgent —— 
Ea 


and as the laft remedy. 
2. Importunate ; vehement in folicitation. 
The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
might fend them out in hafte. Exod. xii. 33- 
U'RGENTLY. adv. [from urgent.] Cogently; violently; vehe- 
mently ; importunately. £ 


Actimony > 


U S 


„Acrimony in their blood, and aflux of humours to their 
Tungs,.zgently indicate phlebotomy. i . Harvey- 
U’rcer. n.f. [from urge.) One who prefles; importuner. | 
I wifh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 
U’‘rGewonper..nz. f. A fort of grain. - S 
This barley is called by fome urgewonder- Mor timer. 


U’'rim. n. f- : : i = 

Urim and thummim were Tomething in Aaron’s breaft- 
plate ; but what, criticks and. commentators are by no means 
agreed. The word urim fignifies light, and thummim per- 
fection. It is moft probable that they were only names given 
to fignify the clearnefs and certainty of the divine anfwers 
which were obtained by the high prieft confulting God with 
his breaft-plate on, in contradiftinétion to the obfcure, enig- 
matical, uncertain, and imperfect anfwers of the heathen 
oracles. oe i - Newton's Aditton. 

He in cceleftial panoply, all arm’d ; 
Of radiant urim, work divinely wrought. _ Milton. 
URINAL. n, f- [urinal, Fr. from urine-] A bottle, in which 
water is kept for infpection. ; ‘ 
O Thefe follies fhine through you, like the water in an wrz- 
nai. Shakefpeare. 

A candle out of a mufket will pierce through an-inch 

board, or an urinal force a nail through a plank. Brown. 
_ "Thijs hand, when glory calls, 

Can brandifh arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 

Some with fcymitars in their hands, and others with xyz- 
mais ran to and fro. l Spetator 

U‘rRinary. adj. [from wrine.] Relating to the ‘urine. 
>. ‘The urachos or ligamentous p is derived from the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth the waterifh 
and wrinary part of its contents. i Brown. 

Dieureticks that relax the urinary paflages, fhould be tried 
before fuch as ftimulate- - Ar buthbnat. 

U'RINATIVE. adj. Working by urine; provoking urine. | 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigeftion, 

as folutive do. : acon, 
URYNATOR. n.f. [urinateur, Fr. urinater, Lat.] A diver; one 
‘who fearches under water. : 

‘The precious thin that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more eafily fetched up by the help of this, than by any 
other way of the wrinators. ; 

Thofe relations of urinators belong only to thofe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 

URINE. n. f- [urine, Fr. urina, Lat.] Animal water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, fleep, 

and wrine.. Shakefpeare. 
- As though there were a feminality in uring, or that, like 
the feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
believe we 


ticle. TOWT. 


The chyle canot pafs by urine. or {weat. Arbuthnot. 
Jo URINE. v. n. [uriner, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. 3 adi 
Places where men urine commonly, have fome- fmell of 
violets. : Bacon, 


No oviparous anima], which fpawn or lay eggs, doth urine, 
except the tortoife. i Brown. 
U'rinous. adj. [from urine.] Partaking of urine. . : 
‘The putrid matter being diftilled, affords a water impreg 
nated with a wrinous {pirit, like that obtainable from animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot. 
Urn. a. f/f. (urne, Fr. urna, Lat.] 
1. Any veffel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body. 
Minos, the ftri& pe oe 
Lives, and crimes, with his affeffors, hears ; . 
Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls ; 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. D 
2. A water-pot; particularly that in the fign of Aquarius. 
The fifth oppofe the maid, the watry urn 
With adverfe fires fees raging Leo burn. Creech. 
34 The veffel in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 
: Or lay thefe bones in an unworthy ern, 
Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Sheke/peare. 
A ruftick digging in the ground by. Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another ur; and in this 


leffer, a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 
His fcatter’d limbs with my dead body burn ; l 
And once more join us in the pious urz. Dryden. 


Uro’scory. n. /.. [Šego and cxéxlw.] Infpeftion of urine. 

-In this work, attempts will exceed performances ; it being 
compofed by {matches of time, as medical vacations, and 
treofcopy would- permit. Brown. 

Urry. a. f- A mineral. 
_In the coal-mines. they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
. near the toal, commonly called urry, which is an unripe 
coal, and is very proper for hot lands, efpecially re- 
- ground. - ortimer.< 
Us. the oblique cafe of we. A 

‘The lord made not this covenant. with our fathers, but with 
ms, CYC us, who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v- 


IP ilkis. 


can vifibly behold therein the See e every ` 


U SE 


Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works, and thy thoughts 
which are to us ward. Pf. xi. 5. 


U’SAGE,. z. /f. [xfage, Fr.] 


1. Treatment. 
Which way 
Might’ft thou deferve, or they impofe this w/aze, 
Coming from us ? Shake pears. 
The luttre in your eye, heav’n in your cheek, ~ 
Plead you fair u/age. Shake/peare. 
My brother 
Is pris’ner to the bifhop, at whofe hands , 
He hath good uw/age, and great liberty. Shakefpeare. 
What ufage have I met with from this adverfary, who 
pafies by the very words Í tranflated, and produces other paf- 
fages ; and then he&tors and cries cut of my difingenuity. Szi. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure; and 


lions reclaimed by good «fage? LE ftrange. 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 

And Eurus never fuch hard uwfage found 

In his /£olian prifon. DPryd.n. 


2. Cuftom; practice long continued. 
Of things once received and confirmed by ufe, long u/aze 
is a law fufficient. In civil affairs, when there is. no other 
law, cuftom itfelf doth ftand for law. Hooker. 
3- Manners; behaviour. Obfolete. 
A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aftery, excelling all the crew, 
In courteous wf/age, and unftained hue. — 
U'’sacer. n. f- [ufager, Fr. from ufage.] One who has the ` 
ufe of. any thing in truft for another. 
we confum’d the common treafury; 
Whereof he being the fimple «/ager 
But for the ftate, not in propriety, 


‘Spenfer. 


Did alien t his minions. Daniel. 
SEROR, mf. [ufance, Fr.] 
I. fe; proper employment. 

Whit art thou, | 

"That here in defart haft thine habitance, 

And thefe'‘rich heaps of wealth doft hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right w/ance ? Spenfer. 
2. sain” intereft paid for money. — 

e lends out money. > and brings down 
The rate of ufance.. 


Shake, re. 

One. nz. f: ge pon J : pe 
Te. e act o ying thing to any purpofe. , 
- The fat of the beaft that dieth of itfelf, may be ufedin any - 
other zje. - Vil. 24. 
Number, the mind makes w/e of in meafuring all things 

by us meafurable. ocke. 
-Canfider the hiftory, with what u/¢our author makes of it. Loc 


“2. Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpofe. 


Rice is of excellent w/z for illneffes of the ftomach, that pro- 
ceed. from cold or moift humours; a great digefter and reftorer 


of appetite. . Yemple. 
‘3: Need of; occafion on which a thing can be employed. =e 
This will fecure a father to my child ; 
That done, I have no farther w/e for life. _ A. Philips. 
4- Advant received; power of receiving advantage. 
More figures in a picture than are > our author 


them. 
5- Convenience; help. 
Diftin& growth in knowled 


necefiary 
calls figures to-be let; becaufe the picture has no w/e for 


ng carries its own li t in 
every P. its os egy m 5; which nothing is of more 
ufe to the unde ing. ee a . Locke. 


Nothing would be of greater wfe towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politenefs, than fome effectual method for 
correating, enlarging, and afcertaining our language. 

When will my friendfhip be-of zfe to thee? 

6. Ufage ; cuftomary act > 

That which thofe nations did ufeë, having been alfo in ufe 
with others, the antient Roman laws dö forbid. Fiooker. 
He, that firft brought the word fham, wheedle, or banter 
in vfz, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it 
ftand for. Locke. 


Swift. 
A. P bilips. 


7- Praétice; habit. 
Sweetnefs, truth, and ev’ry grace, 
Which time and w/e are wont tg teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach, 


And read diftin€tly in her face. Waller. 
8. Cuftom ; common occurrence. 
O Cefar! thefe things are beyond all w/e, | 
And I do fear them. Shake/peare. 


9. Intereft ; money paid for the ufe of money. 
If it be good, thou haft received it from God, and then 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, «/4, and prin- 
cipal to him. ‘ Taylor. 
Moft of the learned, both heathen and chriftian, affert 

the taking of s/e to be utterly unlawful; yet the divines of 
the reformed church beyond the feas, do generally affirm 
it to be lawful. — 

G 


"To Use. W. a. [ufer, French; ufus, Latin. } 
i. To employ to any purpofe.. 


You’re welcome, 
Moft learned rev’rend Gir,. into our kingdom ; 


Ufe us and it. Shake/peare. 
They could w/e both the right hand and the left, in hurling 
ftones and fhooting arrows. x Chr. xii. 2. 


Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayeft w/e for the calling 

of the affembly. Num. xX- 2- 
He was unhappily too much uwfed as a check upon the lord 
Coventry ; and when that lord perplexed their counfels with 
inconvenient objections, the authority of the lord Manchefter 
was ftill called upon. Clarendon. 
. Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underftood in a quite different fenfe than what our author z/es 
them in. Locke. 
‘That prince was uwfing all his endeavours to introduce po- 
pery, which he openly profefled. Swift. 

2. To accultom; to habituate. 
He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize, 

Muft w/e himfelf to hunger, heat, and cold. Rofcoimmon. 
Thofe who think only of the matter, w/e, themfelves only 


to {peak extempore. Locke. 
Tve hitherto teen wfed to think 
A. blind officious zeal to ferve my king, 
The ruling principle. Addifors 


A people long w/żd to hardíhips, lofe by degrees the very no- 
tions of liberty; they look upon themfelves as at mercy. Swift. 

3- To treat. ; 
Why doft thou w/e me thus? [know thee not. Shakz/p. 
- ‘When he came to afk leave of Solyman that he might de- 
part, he was courteoufly ufed of him. nolles: 

I know. 

My Aurengzebe would ne’er have ws’d me fo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus ufed, “tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. Dryden. 
I love to wfe people according to their own fenfe of good- 


breeding- atler. 
Gato has ws’d me ill; he has refus’d 

His daughter Marcia:to my ardent vows. Addifon. 

Gay is ufed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and gene- 

rally by tories too. ope. 


To practife. i : ; 
Ufe hofpitality one to another, without grudging. x Pet. iv.. 
s. To behave. Out of ufe. . i 
Pray. forgive me, if I have ws’d myfelf unmannerly., Shake/. 
To Use. vn. 
x. To be accuftomed ; to practife cuftomarily. 

They «fz to place him that fhall be their captain upon a 
ftone, always referyed for that purpofe, and placed commonly 
upon 3 hill. ; i Spenfer.- 

In polling of trees, many do mfe to leave a bough or two 
on the top, to help todraw the fap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not confider 
men’s duty but their praflice; not what they ought to do, bur 
what they xj to do. South. 

2. To be marily in any manner; to be wont. 
Fears ufz to be, reprefented in fuch an imaginary fafhion, as 


they rather dazzle men’s eyes, than open them. Bacon, 
. Snakes that u/z within the houfe for fhade, 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 

‘Thy cattle with venom. May. 


‘The waters going and returning as the waves and great 
commotions of the fea w/z to do, retired leifurely. Burnet. 
Condu& me well 
In thefe ftrange We e where never foot did w/e. 
3. To frequent. Obfolete. ; . 
_ Ye vallies low, where the mild whifpers u/e 
OF fhades, and wanton winds, and gufhing brooks. Adiiton. 
U'serun. adj. [ufe and full.] Convenient; profitable to any 
end; conducive or helpful to any purpofe. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the u/zful know- 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our in- 
du ` - Alore. 

Gold and filver being little #/zfi/ to the life of man, in pro- 
portion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from 
the confent of men. : Locke. 

‘That the legiflature fhould have power to change the fuc- 
cefion, is very ufe/ul towards preferving our religion and li- 


Spenfer. 


° Swift. 
eliver a particular account of the great and xf/fu? things 
already ed Swift. 


perform 
U’'sefFuLLy. adu. 
forward fome en 
In this account muit conftitute two at leaft, male and 
{pecies; which chance could not have made 
ike, without copying, nor fo u/efu/ly differing, 
wi Bentiey. 
eevee 7. i ConducivenefS or helpfulnmefs to fome 


end. 
Ne CLIX, 


[from ufeful.| In fuch a manner as to help 


The grandeur of the commonwealth fhows itfelf chiefly it 
works that were neceflary or convenient. On the contrary; 
the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was rather 
for oftentation, than any real uf/efulne/s. Addifon. 

ad ta adj. [from wfe-] Anfwering no purpofe; having neo 
end, 
So have I feen the loft clouds pour 

Into the fea an wfelefs fhow’r ; 

And the vext failors curfe the rain, 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are wfe/e/s to us, and yet are 
parts of their bodies. Boyle. 

His friend, on whofe affiftance he moft relied, cither proves 
falfe and forfakes him, or looks on with an w#/fele/s pity, and 


cannot help him. Rogers. 
‘The waterman forlorn along the fhore, 
Penfive reclines upon his uwfe/e/s oar. Gay. 


U’seEress_y. adv. (from wfelef:.] Without the quality of an- 

Iwering any purpofe. 

In a fauntering humour, fome, out of cuftom, let a good 
part of their lives run wfelefs/fy away, without bufinefs or 
recreation. : Locke. 

O’sELEssNEss. 2. f: [from syans] Unfitnefs to any end. 

He made a learned difcourfe on the trouble, a fo and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. "Effrange. 

He would convince them of the vanity and w/e/efne/s of that 
learning, ‘which makes not.the poffeflor a better man. South. 

UʻsER. n. f. [from vfz] One who ufes. 

-~ Such thin which, by imparting the delight to others, 
makes the ufer thereof welcome, as mufick, dancing, hunting, 
feafting, riding. i . i Sidney. 

My lord received from the countefs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous xer of her power, 
the beft advice that was ever given. Potton. 

USHER. n. /- [buiffier, French.] 
x. One whofe bufinefs is to introduce ftrangers, or walk before 
a perfon of high rank. 
The wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an ufber, and 

‘The neighs of horfe to tell her approach ; 

Long ere fhe did appear. ; Shažefpeare. 

You make guards and wfSers march before, and then enters 


your prince. ; Later. 
Gay paid his courtfhip with the croud, 
As far as modeft pride allow’d; 
Reje&ts a fervile uwfher’s place, 
And leaves St. James’s in difgrace. Swift. 


2.. An under-teacher ; 
higher learning- 
Though grammar profits lefs than rhetorick’s, 
Yet ev’n in thoft his z/ber Claims a fhare. Dryden. 
Jo U’sHER. v. a. [from the noun.}] To introddce as a fore- 
runner or harbinger; to forerun. 
Wo fun fhall ever ufSer forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 


one who introduces young fcholars to 


Upon my fmiles. Shakefpeares 
The fun, 

Declin’d, was hafting now with prone career 

‘To th’ ocean ifles, and in th’ afcending fcale 

Of heav’n, the ftars, that m'er evening, rofe. Ailton: 


As-the deluge is reprefented a diffuption of the abyfs, fo the 
future combuftion of the earth is to be ufhered in, abd accom- 
ied with violent impreffions upon nature, and the chief will 


be earthquakes. Burnet. 
With fongs and dance we celebrate the day, *, 
And with due honours ufer in the May. Dryden. 


‘The Examiner was ufbered into the world by a letter, fetting 


forth the great genius of the author. Addifon. 
Oh name for ever fad ! for ever dear! 
Still breath’d in fighs, ftill ufSer’d with a tear. Pope. 


UsQUEBA’UGH. z. f: [An Iriíh and Erfe word, which fignifies 
the water of life.] It is a compounded diftilled fpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks; and the Irifh fort is particularly diftin~ 

ifbed for its pleafant and mild flavour. The Highland fort 
is fomewhat hotter; and, by corruption, in Scottifh they call 

it whifky. 

U’srion.-n. f. [uAin, French; uus, Lat. ] 
ing; the ftate of being burned. 
Usro’rious. adj. [uffum, Latin. ] 

burning. 

The power of a burning-glafs is by an u/fforious quality in 
the mirror or glafs, ariiing from a certain unknown fubftan- 
tial form. dF atts. 

U’'sUAL. adj. [ufuel, French.] Common; frequent; cuftomary j 
fregus ` occurring. 

onfultation with oracles was a thing very u/wal and frec- 
quent in their times. Fieoker. 
Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heav’n muft deftrov me, if it would preferve : 

And that’s my fate, or fure it would have fent 

Some ufual evil for my punifhment. 
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The act of burn- 


Having the quality of 


APs 
ÙU SUALLY. 


U’suatry. adv. [from ufual.] Commonly; frequently; cuf- 
tomarily. 

If men’s defires are ufually as large as their abilities, what 
courfe we took to allure the former, by that we might engage 
the latter. South. 

W here men err againft this method, it is #/ua//yon purpofe, 
and to fhew their learning. wift. 

U'suatness. 2.f. [from ufual.] Commonnefs; frequency. 

Usuca’rrion. 7. f. (ujus and capio, Latin.] In the civil law, 
the acquifition of the property of a thing, by poffeffiion and 
enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years prefcribed by 
law. Did. 

Usurru’ct. 2. f- [ufufruit, French ; ufus and f/red?us, Latin. ] 
The temporary ufe; enjoyment of the profits, without power 
to alienate. i 

The perfons receiving the fame, have only the #/ufruc? 
thereof, and not any fee or inheritance therean- Asliffe. 


Usurru cruary. 7n. f. [ufufrudiuaire, Fr. ufufruétuarius, Lat. } ` 


One that has the ufe and temporary profit, not the property 
of a thing. 

The parfons of parifhes are not in law accounted pro- 
prietors, but only ufufruéiuaries, as having no right of fee 
fimple vefted in them. A yliffe. 

To U’sure. V. n. [ufura, Latin.] To practife ufury 5 to take 
intereft for money. 
Is this the balfam that the uw/uring fenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shake/peare. 
U'SURER. 2. f. [ufuriers, French; uwfura, Latin.] One who puts 
money out at intereft. Commonly ufed for one that takes ex- 
orbitant intereft. 
Fie; thou fham’ft thy fhape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an ufurer, abound’ft in all, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed, 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. Shake/p- 

When ufurers tell their gold i” th” field, 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shake/peare- 

If thoulend money to any that is poor, thou fhalt not be to 
him as an wf/urer, nor lay upon him ufury. Ex. xxii. 25- 

There may be no commutative injuftice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the u/urer for his money, the borrower for 
his induftry. Child. 

The affes ufuræ occafioned great tumults among the people; 
yet he that took it was not reckoned to tranfgrefs any law ; 
and there were fome greedy wufurers that exacted double, 
triple. Arbuthnot. 

Usu’r1o0vus. adj. [ufuaire, French; from u/ury.] Given to the 
practice of ufury ; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt fpare me now, 
Ý will allow, 
Ufurious god of love, twenty to thee, 
When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Donne. 
To Usu’rP. v.ra. [ufurper, French; u/urpo, Lat.] To pofiefs 
by force or intrufien ; to feize, or polfefs without right. 

So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the night’s com- 
ing, u/urped the day’s right. Sidney. 

Not having the natural fuperiority of fathers, their power 
muft be ufurped, and then unlawful; or if lawful, then 
granted or confented unto by them over whom they ex- 
ercife the fame, or elfe given them extraordinarily from 
God. Hooker. 

In as much as the due eftimation of heavenly truth dependeth 
wholly upon the known and approved authority of thofe 
famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church to have 
always moft fpecial care, humane inventions u/urp the room 
and title of divine worfbip. Flooker. 

Victorious prince of York! 

Before I fee thee feated in that throne, 

Which now the houfe of Lancafter u/urps, 

‘Thefe eyes fhall never clofe. Shake/peare- 

What art thou, that w/urp’/# this time of night, 

‘Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shakefpeare. 

‘Their fox-like thefts are forank, as a man may find whole 
pages ufurped from one author. Benj. Jobnfon. 

So he dies, 

But foon revives; death over him no pow’r 

Shall long w/urp: ere the third dawning light 

Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife 

Out of his grave. 

All fountains of the deep 

Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to uf/urp 

Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 

Above the higheft hills. 

arewell court, 
Where vice not only hath x/urpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name of virtuc. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 

Of threat’ning floods and inundations near : 

If fo, a juft reprize would only be 

OFf what the land w/urp’d upon the fea. 

Who next ufurps, will a juft prince appears 

So much your ruin will his reigm endear. 


Adilion. 


Ailton. 


Denbharn. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous god; 
The more fhe ftrove to fhake him from her breaitt; 


With more and far fuperior force he prefs’d, 
Commands his entrance, and, without concroul, 


Ujurps ber organs; and infpires her foul. 
Who’s hi, that dares u/urp i ai 
The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince? Addifon. 


UsuRPa‘tTion. 2. f/f. [ufurpation, Fr. from u/urp. i 
unjuit, illegal aS Ay Oion. Ped Rare, 
‘The Ptercies, 
Finding his uf/urpation moft unjuft, 
E:1.deavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shakepeare 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from unjuft ufurpa- 
tions, thall never be pi ejudiced by any act of mine. K. Chariées 
To raife a tempeft on the fea was ufurpation on the preroga— 


tive of Neptune, who had given him no leave. Dryden 
O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant throne, i 
And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world ! 
Nay, to become a part of ufurpaiion, 
T?’ efpoufe the tyrant’s perfon and her crimes. Dryden. 


Whatever oppofition was made to the wfurpaticns of king 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of England. Sat. 
Usu RePER. 2. /. [from uferp.] One who feizes or poflefles that 
to which he has no right. Itc is generally ufed of one who ex- 
cludes the right heir from the throne. 
Ever fithence he hath continued his firft ufurped power, ard 
now exacteth upon all men what he lift : fo that now to fubdue 
or expel an wfurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprize, but a re- 


ftirution of antient right unto the crown. nfer. 
Richard duke of York, er 
Was rightful heir unto the Englifh crown, 
And that your majefty was an u/urper. Shake/peare. 
But this w/urper, his encroachment proud, 
Stays not on man; to God his tow’r intends 
Siege and defiance. Alton. 
Few u/urpers to the fhades defcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 


He griev’d the land he freed fhould be opprefs’d, 
And he lefs for it than uw/urpers de. Dryden. 
Usvu’RPINGLY. adv. [from ufurp.] Without juft claim. — 
Lay afide the fword, 5 

Which fways ufurpingly thefe feveral titles, 

And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand,. 

Thy right royal fovereign. 

U’sury. n.f. [x/uré, French; ufura, Latin.] 
1. Money paid for the ufe of money ; intereft. 
He that high does fit, and all things fee, 

With equal eyes, their merits to reftore, 

Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 

And what I cannot quit, requite With xw/f/ury. 

The withed day is come at laft, 

That fhall, for all the pains and forrows paft, 

Pay to her wf/ury of long delight. Spen/fer. 

Our angles are like money put to jury; they may thrive, 
though we fit till and do nothing. H alton. 

W hat he borrows from the antients, he repays with fury 
of his own; in coin as good, and almoft as univeríaily va- 
luable. Dryden. 

2. The pra€tice of taking intere. It is commonly ufed with 
fome reproach. 

Ujury bringeth the treafure of a realm into few bands; for 
the ufurer being at ccrtainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moft of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 

UTENSIL. n. f. [utenfile, French ; utenfile, low Latin. ] An in- 
ftrument for any ufe, fuch as the veiicls of the kitchen, or 
tools of a trade. 

Burn but his books; he has brave wter/fils, 
Which, when he has a hoitfe, he'll deck withal. Shake/peare. 
Mules after thefe, camels and dramcdaries, 

And waggons fraught with uwtenfiis of war. MAjlton. 

Tithes and lands given to God are never; and plate, velt- 
ments, and other facred utenfils, are feldom confecrated. South. 

The fprings of life their former vigour feel ; k 

Such zeal he had for that vile zten/il. Garth. 

U'reRINE. adj. [uterin, French; wterinus, Latin.] Belonging 
to the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the wferine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of fome fimple, they may be reduced unto a 
conceptive conftitution. Brown. 

The veffels of the interior glandulous fubftance of the womb, 
are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they might 
accommodate themfelves without danger of .rupture to the ne- 
ceflary extenfion of the xierime fubftance. ` Ray. 

UTERUS. n. f- ranmi The womb. 

UTILITY. n. f/f. [utidéte, French; ztilitas, Latin.] Ufefulnefs; 
profit; convenience; advantagcoufnefs. 

Thofe things which have long gone together, are confede- 
rate; whereas new things picce not fo well; but though they 
help by their xtility, yet they trouble by their inconfor~. 
mity. Bacon. 


Should 


Shakefpeare. 


Spenfer. 


Should we blindly obey the reftraints of phyficians and 
aftrologers, we fhould confine the utility of phyfick unto a 
very few days. Dr 

M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a relation of the 
cure of the gout, that it might be made publick, as a thing 
which might prove of common utility to fo great numbers as 
were fubject to chat difeafe. PS IR 

Uris. 7m. /: A word which probably is corrupted, at leaft is 
not now underftood. - 

Then here will be old wztés: it will be an excellent ftra- 


tagem. Shakefpeare. 
U'rmostT. adj. [urmærrt, Saxon; from urten. ] 
1. Extreme; placed at tbe extremity. 
Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide ; 
If aught do touch the xto? thread of it; 
She feels it inftantly an ev'ry fide: Davies. 


As far remov’d from God and light of heav’n; 
As from the center thrice to th’ utmeff pole. 
I went 

"To view the utmo/ limits of the land. 

2. Being in the higheft degree. 
-Pll undertake to bring him, 

Where he fhall anfwer by a lawful forms 

In peace, to his utmeff peril. Shakc{peare. 
U‘rmost. a». jJ: The moft that can be; the greateft power 5 

the highedi degree. 
What milcarries, 
Shall be the general’s fault; though he perform 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


To the moji of a man. Shake/peare. 
will be free, 
Even to the wtmeff as I pleafe in words. Shake/peare. 


Such a confcience, as has employed the utmo/?f of its ability 
to give itfelf the beft information, and cleareft knowledge of 
its duty, that ir can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
fuch an hope upon. South. 

i Try your fortune.— 

— I have to the utoj. Doft thou think me defperate 

Without juft caufe ? Dryden. 

A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelinefss and done his utmoef to inform 
himéelf in all particulars, may come to acknowledge on which 
fide the probability refts, Locke. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand men: let 
us perform our utmoəofi, and we fhall overwhelm them with our 
multitudes. Addifon. 

U’'TTER. adj. [urcen, Saxon. ] 
x. Situate on the outfide, or remote from the center. 
In my flight, 
‘Through wztter and through middle darknefs borne, 


I fung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton. 
2. Placed without any compafs; out of any place. 
Purfue thefe fons of darknefs ; drive them out 
From all heav’n’s bounds, into the wrter deep. Million. 


3. Extreme; exceffive; utmoft. This fcems to be Miltoms 
meaning here. 
Such place eternal juftice had prepar’d 
For thofe rebellious; here their prifon ordain’d 
In utter datknefs ; and their portion fet 


As far remov’d from God, and light of heav’n, 


As from the centre thrice to th’ utmoft pole. Milton. 
4. Complete; irrevocable. 
The parliament thought the utter taking it away, ab- 
folutely neceffary for the prefervation of the kingdom. 
Clarendon. 


‘There could not be any other eftimate made of the lofs, 
than by the utter refufsl of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon: 

They feel fewer corporal pains, and are mutter ftrangers 
to all thofe anxious thoughts which difquiet mankiad.- 

Atterbury. 
Jo UTTER. v.a. [from the adjective; to make publick, or /et 
out; palam facere.] 
1. To fpeak; to pronounce; to exprefs. 

Men fpake not with the inftruments of writing, neither writ 
with the inftruments of fpeech; and yet things recorded with 
the one, and uttered with the other, may be preached well 


enough with: both. . Flooker. 
‘Thefe very words ve heard him utter. Shake/peare. 
‘There’s more gold: but, firrah, 5 
. We fay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
‘The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill wttering throat. Shakefpeare. 


Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falfe- 
hood. Ta. lix. 13. 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee; and utter words out 
of their heart? Fob viii. 10. 
Who knows but his poor bleeding heart, 
Amidft its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 


And the laft words he wfter’/, call’d me cruel ! Addifon. 


V UL 
2. To difclofe; to difcovet ; to publifh. , 
When do partial and finifter affe&tions more wrtter thems 
felves, than when an election is committed to many? V/¥hitz: 
Were it folly to be modeft in uttering what is known to all 
the world? — ' Raleigh. 
‘I meant my words fhould not reach your ears; but what 


I wtter’d was moft true: ` Dryden 
3- To fell; to vend. 
Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law i 
Is death to any'he that vrters them. Shakifpeare. 


They bring it home, and uiter it commonly by the name 
of Newfoundland fifth.’ Abtot. 
‘The Devonthire and Somerfetfhire grafiers feed yearly great 
droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall; and zxtter 
them at home. Carcw. 
4: To difperfe; to emit at large. 7 
To preferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom fhould con= 
tinue in a firm refolution never to receive or wifey this fatal 


coin. Swift. 
U’TTERABLE. adj. [from utter.] Expreffible; fuch as may bë 
uttered. 
U'TTERANCE. n. /. [from witer.] 
x. Pronunciation; manner of fpeaking. 
He, with uit’rance grave, and countenance fad, 
From point to point difcours’d his voyage. Spenfer. 


2. [Oxtrance, Fr.] Extremity; terms of extreme hoftility. 
OFf him I gather’d honour ; 
Which he to feek of me again perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance. 
Mine eternal jewel 
Giv'n the tommon enemy of man, 
To make them kings; the feed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 
And champion me ‘to th’ wfterance. 
3: Vocal expreffion ; emiffion from the mouth. 
i *Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abaíh’d; 
At length gave utterance to thefe words conftrain’d. Milten. 
Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions of the mind, 
by feverai Jifeximinations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns; 
having by confent fevetral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 
‘There have been fomé inventions, which have been able for ` 
the utterance Of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of certain 
words. Wilkins. 
Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor ut- 
terance; while others have a charming manner of fpeech, but 
their thoughts are trifling. FF atts. 
U'rtTERER. z: {. [from wfter.] 
x- One who pronounces. 
2. A divulger; a difclofer: 
Utterers of fecrets he from thence de 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 
2; A feller; a vender. 
"TTERLY. adv. [from utter.] Fully; completely; perfectly: 
For the moft part, in an ill fenfe. 
God, whofe property is to fhew his mercies then greateft, 
when they are neareft to be wtrerly defpaired. Flooker. 
Arguments taken from the authority of men, may not only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but further alfo be of fome 
force in human fciences; which force, be it never fo {mall, 


Shake/peares 


Shakefpeare. 


red; 


Spenfer: 


doth fhew that they are not witerly naught. looker. 
Al your int’reft in thofe territories 
Is ntterly bereft you; all is loft. Shakefjeare. 


He was fo atterly tired with an employment fo contrary to 
his humour, that he did not confider the means that would 
lead him out of it. Clarendon. 

While in the fiefh, we cannot be wutteżiy infenfible of the 


afflictions that befal us. Atterbury. 
U'rrermost. adj. [from utter.] 
1. Extreme ; being in the higheft degree. 
. Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counfel, in this atterme/f? diftrefs. Ailton. 


2. Moft remote: 

The land, from the utterm/ eiid of the ftraits oh Peru fide; 

did go towards the fouth. Abbot. 
U? TTERMOST. wn. f/f. The greateft degree. ; 

There needed neither promife nor perfuafion to make her da 
her uttermo/? for her father’s fervice. Sidney. 

He cannot have fufficient honour done unto him; but the 
uttermofi wecan do; we muft. Fiooker. 

Uve8’ous. adj. [from «uva, Latin.] 

The awveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a mufculous 
power, and can dilate and contraét that round hole in its; 
called the pupil. Ray. 

VULCANO. n.f. [Italian.] A burning mountain; volcano. 
Earth calcined, flies off into the air; the afhes of burning 
mountains, in wulcano’s, will be carried to gteat diftances. Arb. 
Vu'LGAR. adj. (vulgaire, French ; ‘wulgaris, Latin. ] 
I. Plebei.n ; fuiting to the common people; practifed among 
the common people. 
Ni ett 
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Men who have paffed all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and ble- 
mifhes in the aétions of great mien. Addifon. 

2. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moit men at- 
tempt not a laborious fcrutiny into things themfelves, but only 


take names and words, and fo reft in them. South. 
Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes have bow’d me to the-ground : 
Yet by-the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 
3. Publick ; commonly bruited. 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward ?— 
— Moit fure, and vulgar; every one hears that. Shake/p. 
Vu'tcar. 2. f: neigia French.] The common people. 
"ll about 5 
Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Shake/peare. 


Thofe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar, as greater protectors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. ` King Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Suit. 

VULGARITY. a. f: [from vulgar.] 
1- Meannefs; ftate of the loweft people. 

Although their condition may place them many fpheres 
above the multitude; yet are they ftill within the line of vul- 
garity, and democratical ‘enemies to truth. Brown. 
© True it is, and I hope I fhall not offend their vulgarities, 
if I fay they are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2. Particular inftance or fpecimen of meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Perfius, and the fublimity of Juvenal, 
to be circumfcribed with the meannefs of words, and vu/garity 
of expreffion ? , Dryden. 

Vu'’LGARLY. adv. [from vulgar.] Commonly; in the ordi- 
nary manner; among the common people. 
He was, which people much refpecét 

In princes, and which pleafes vulgarly, i 

Of goodly pers’nage, and of {weet afpect. Daniel. 

He, that believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgariy 
a defperate perfon. Hammond. 

As it is vulgerly underftood, that he cut a paflage for his 
army through thefe mighty mountains, it may feem incre- 

_ dible. me Brown. 
Vu’LNERABLE. adj. [vulnerable, Fr. vulnerabilis, Lat.} Suf- 
ceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries, 


U X O 


Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts ; 
I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield i 
To one of woman born. Shakefpeare. 
Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, although he were fortified elfewhere, he was 
flain in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior and brutal 
part. Brown. 


Vo‘LNERARY. adj. [vulneraire, French; vulnerarius, Latin. ] 
Ufeful in the cure of wounds. 


Try whether the fame effect will not enfue, by common 
vxlnerary piaifters. Brown. 
I kept the orifice open, and prefcribed him wzdneraries. Wifem. 
To Vu’LNERATE. wv. a. [vulnero, Lat.] To wound; to hurt. 
De fato there is fuch an intercourfe between the magnetick 
unguent and the vulnerated body. 
Vo’LpPiInge. adj. [wulpinus,.Lat.] Belonging to a fox. 
VULTURE. n. f. [vultur, Lat.] A large bird of prey remark- 
able for voracity. 
Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 
Nor griefly vultures make us once affear’d. 


Glanville. 


Spenfer. 
W eve willing dames enough; there cannot be 
‘That vulture in you to devour fo many, 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shakefpeare. 
A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d- Dryden. 


Vvu‘LTURINE. adj. [vulturinus, Lat.] Belonging to a vulture. 
Uvu’rta. n. f- (uvula, Latin.] In anatomy, a round foft fpon- 
geous body, fufpended from the palate near the foramina of 
the noftrils over the glottis. Di. 
By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind the 
uvula. tfeman. 
UXO’/RIOUS. adj. [uxorius, Latin.] Submiffively fond of a 
wife; infe&ted with connubial dotage. 
‘Towards his queen he was nothing wxortous, nor fcarce in- 
dulgent; but companionable and refpective. 


Bacen. 
That uxorious king, whofe heart, though large, 
Beguil’d by fair idolatreffes, fell 
To idols foul. Milton. 


How would’ft thou infult, 
When I muft live zxorsous to thy will 
In perfe& thraldom, how again betray me ? Milton. 
Uxo’riousLy. adv. [from uxorious.] With fond fubmifiion toa 
wife. 
If thou art thus wxorioufly inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck. 
Uxo’ritousness. n. f. [from uxorious.) 
fond fubmiffion to a wife. 


Dryden. 
Connubial dotage ; 





W. 


W 
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Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 


in the alphabets of the learned languages ;. 


though it is not improbable that by our w is 

exprefled the found of the Roman v, and the 

by Eolick f. Both the form and found are ex- 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 

IY is fometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for z, 
wiew, firew: the found of w confonant is uniform. 

Jo Wa‘BBLE. v. n. [A low barbarous word.] To fhake; to 
move from fide to fide. 

If in your work you find it wabble, that is, that one fide of. 
the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with foft blows of an 
hammer fet it to rights, and then fcrew it hard up. Moxon. 

Wap. n.f- [peod, hay, Saxon.] 

I. A bundle of ftraw thruift clofe together. 

2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
value. Woodward. 

W A'DDING. a. /. [from wad, vad, Iflandick.] A kind of foft 
ftuff loofely woven, with which the {fkirts of coats are ftuffed 
out., 

To WADDLE. v.n. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle; whence, by 
a cafual corruption, waddle.) To fhake, in walking, from 
fide to fide; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and wadd/ed all about. Shake/peare. 

The ftrutting perticoat fmooths and levels all diftinétions ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many well-fhaped, in- 
nocent virgins bloated up, and wadd/ing up and down like big- 


bellied women. Specator. 
The farmer’s goofe, 
Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill, 
Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighb’ring pool. Swift. 


A dabchick waddies through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. 
Dulnefs, of bufinefs the directing foul, 
To human heads like biafs to the bow]; 
Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true, 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 
To WADE. v. n. [from vadum, Lat. pronounced wadum.] 
1. To walk through the waters; to pafs water without {wim- 
ming. 
We'll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Shak. 


Pope. 


She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. Shake/peare. 
I am in blood : 
Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 
Shakefpeare. 


a eer were as tedious as go o’er. 
He {taid feven days at the Craffus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 


be waded over. Knolles. 
Then fince fortune’s favours fade, 
You that in her arms do fleep, 
Learn to fwim, and not to wade, 
For the hearts of kings are deep. _ EV otton. 


With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his way, 
And fwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where fprings arife. Brown. 
Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 

long legs as long necks; and thofe that are made for fwimming 
have feet like oars. More. 
‘Thofe birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. Mere. 

As when a dabchick waddles through the copfe 

On feet and wings, he flies, and wades, and hops. 
2. To pafs difficultly and laborioufly. . 
They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 
any league of peace, nor to wade through any act of moment 
between them and foreign ftatcs, unlefs the oracle of God, or 
his prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker. 
I have waded through the whole caufe, fearching the truth 
by the caufes of truth. Flooker. 
The fubftance of thofe controverfies whercunto we have 
‘begun to wade, be rather of outward things appertaining to 
the church, than of any thing whercin the being of the church 
confiiteth, Looker. 

Ne CLX. 


Pope. 
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Virtue gives herfelf light, through darknefs for to ivades 
Spenfer- 

I fhould chufe rather with fpitting and fcorn to be tumbled 
into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a fceptre, and lord it in a throne. So.th. 

*Tis not to my purpofe to wade into thofe bottomlefs con- 
troverfies, which, like a gulph, have fwallowed up fo much 
time of learned men. Decay of Piety. 

The dame 
Now try’d the ftairs, and wading through the night, 
Search’d all the deep recefs, and iffu’d into light. Dryden, 
‘The wrathful god then plunges from above, 

And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove, 

‘There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes his way, 

Half fing’d, half ftifi’d. Dryden. 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his death, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addijon: 

Wa‘FFER. n.f. [wafel, Dutch.] 
x. A thin cake. : 
Wife, make us adinner; fpare flefh, neither corn ; 

Make wafers and cakes, for our fheepe muft be fhorne. Tuff: 

Poor Sancho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi- 
nion, and then gave him nothing to fubfift upon but wafers and 
marmalade. Pope. 

2. The bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 

‘That the fame body of Chrift fhould be in a thoufand places 
at once; that the whole body fhould lie hid in a Jitile thin 
wafer; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one run 
into another, but continue diltinét, and have an order agree- 
able to a man’s body, it doth exceed rean. Hull. 

3- Pafte made to clofe letters. 
Zo Warr. v. a. [probably from wave F 
I. To carry through the air, or on the water. 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits, 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have waft o’er 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. 
Our high admiral 

Shall waft them over with our royal fcet. Shatc/peare. 

W hether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will not fink, 
but float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, which 
are in others overpoifed by the hinder legs, we have not made 
experiment. Brown. 

Nor dares his tranfport-veffel crofs the waves, 

With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves: 

A hundred years they wander on the fhorc ; 

At length, their penance done, are wafred o'er. Dryden. 

Lend tothis wretch your hand, and w..f? him o'er 

‘To the fweet banks of yon forbidden fhore. Dryden. 

From hence might firft fpring that opinion of the vehicles 
of fpirits; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. Ray. 

‘They before wafted over their troops into Sicily in open 
veflels. Arbuthnot. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You with fair winds may waft him over: 

Alas! what winds can happy prove, 


’ hakelpeare. 


That bear me far from what I love? Prior. 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 


2. To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any thing moving. 
To Wart. v.n. To float. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew 


That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. Dryden. 
‘‘Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the fhouts waft near. the citadel. Dryden. 


Warr. n.f: [from the verb. ] 


1. A floating body. 


From the bellowing eaft oft the whirl wind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide wa/?. 
2. Motion. of a ftreamer. 
tion at fea. 


-Thom/on. 
Ufed as a token or mean of informa- 
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WA'FTAGE. 2. f. [from waft.] Carriage by water or air. Not 


in ufe. 
What fhip of Epidamnum ftays for me ?— 


—A fhip you fent me to, to hire waftage. Shake/peare. 
I ftalk about her door, 
Like a ftrange foul upon the Stygian banks, 
Staying for wa/ftage. Shake/peare. 
W A'FTER. 2./. [fromwaft.] A pafiage boat. Ainfworth. 


Wa/rrurRe.2.f. [from waft.] The aét of waving. Not in ufe. 
You anfwer'd not; 
But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you. Shake[peare- 
Jo Wac. v.a. [pagian, Saxon; wagg:m, Dutch] To move 
lightly ; to fhake flightly- 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 
‘Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ftraw. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 
When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n. 
All that pafs, bifs and wag their head at thee. 
Thou canft not wag thy finger, or begin 
The leaft light motion, but it tends to fin. 
So have I feen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpye hight, 
si Majettically ftalks å g 
A ftately, worthlefs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
To WAG. V. n. 
x. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
Be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are fhrews, both fhort and tall; 
7Tis merry in hall, where béards wag all. 
I will ight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
2. To go; to be moved. 
I will provoke him to’t, or let him weg. 
Her charms fhe mutter’d o’er ; 
And yet the refty fieve wagg’d ne’er the more: 
I wept for woe. Dryden. 
Was. n.f. [poezan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicroufly 
mifchievous ; a merry droll. 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, ftout captains puiffant ; 
And ty’d them faft to lead his triumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneft things. Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two? Shake/peare. 
We wink at wags, when they offend, 
And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counfellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, whick~he ufed to twift about a finger all the while 
he was {peaking: the wags ufed to call it the thread of his 
difcourfe. Addifon. 
Wace. 2. f. The plural wages is now only uled. [wegen, or 
wagen, German; gages, French. ] 
1. Pay given for fervice. 
All friends fhall tafte 
The weges of their virtue, and all foes 
‘The cup of their defervings. Shakefpeare. 
‘The laft petition is for my men; they are the pooreft, 
But poverty could never draw them from mej; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 


Shake/fpeare. 


Shakefp. 
La. ii. 15- 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Shake/peare. 
Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare. 


And fomething over to remember me. Shake/peare. 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, 

He fent it, and doth him engage, 

By promife of a mighty wage, 

It fecretly to carry. Drayton. 


The thing itfelf is not only our duty, but our glory ; and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very werk, partl 
received his wages. South. 

2. Gage; pledge. Ainfw. 
Jo Wace. v.a. [The origination of this word, which is 
now only ufed in the phrafe to wage war, is not eafily dif- 
covered: waccen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan- 
gerous. ] 
x. To attempt; to venture. 
We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful, 

Neglecting an attempt of eafe and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

2. To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 
Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d! 

No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To were againit the enmity o’ th’ air, 

‘lo be a comrade with the wolf. Shake/peare. 

Your reputation wages war with the enemies of your royal 


Shake/peare. 


family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 
He ponder’d, which of all his fons was fit 
f To reign, and.waze immortal war with wit. Dryden. 
3. [From wage, wages.) To fet to hire. 
z Thou muft wage 
Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. Spenfer. 
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4- To take to hire; to hire for pay ; to hold in pay; to emplop 
for wages. 
I feem’d his follower, not partner; and 
a iti me with his countenance, as if 
ad been mercenary. Shake Š 
The officers of the admiralty having places of fo iing S 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded, exactly 
to look into the found building of fhips. Raleigh. 
The king had erected his courts of ordinary refort, and was 
at the charge not only to wage juftice and their minifters, but 
alfo to appoint the fafe cuftody of records. Bacon. 
This great lord came not over with any great number of 
waged {oldiers. Davies 
5- [In law.] i 
When an action of debt is brought againft one, as for 
money or chattels, left or lent the defendant, the defendanc 
may wage his law; that is, fwear, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. “The offer to make the oath is called wegcr of 
law; and when it is accomplifhed, it is called the making or 
doing of law. Blount 
WAGER. nz. f. [from wage, to venture. } i 
1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 
Love and mifehief made a wager, which fhould have moft 
power in me. Sidney. 
‘The fea ftrove with the winds which fhould be louder; and 
the fhrouds of the fhip, with a ghaftful noife to thém that were 
in it, witnefifled that their ruin was the wager of the other's 


contention. Sidney. 
Full faft fhe fled, ne ever look’d behind; Si 
As if her life upon the wager lay. Spenfer. 


Befides thefe plates for horfe-races, the wagers may be as 


the perfons pleafe. T: 
Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, PADR 
Their wagers back their wifhes. "Dryden. 


_ If any atheift can ftake his foul for a wager, agairift fuch an 
inexhauftible difproportion, let him never hereafter accufe 
others of mares Bentley. 
2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. See To wage in law. 
Multiplication of a&tions upon the cafe were rare formerly, and 
thereby wager of law oufted, which difcouraged many fuits. Had. 
To W A'GER. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge as a 
bett; to pledgé upon fome cafualty or performance. 

“Iwas merry, when you wager’d on your angling. 

He that will lay much to ftake upon every flying fto 
as well wager his eftate which way the wind will 
morning. Government of the Tongue. 

I feed my father’s flock ; à seis 

What can I wager from the common ftock? Dryden. 

Wa/‘crs. n. f: See Wace. 
Wa‘cGERY. n. f. [from wag.] Mifchievous merriment; ro- 
guifh trick ; farcaftical gaiety. 

Tis not the waggerzes or cheats practifed among fchoolboys, 
that make an able man; but the principles of juftice, gene- 
rofity, and fobriety. Ocke. 

W A'GGISH. adj. [froin wag.] Knavithly merry; mmèrrily mif- 
chievous; frolickfome. 
Change fear and nicenefs, 

‘The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

W oman its pretty felf, to waggi/h courage. Shakefpeare. 

This few conceit is the waggifs fuggeftion of fome fly and 
fculking atheifts. ore. 

A company of waggi/h boys watchime of frogs at the fide of 
a pond, ftill, as any of them put up their heads, they would 
be pelting them down with ftones. Children, fays one of the 
frogs, you never confider that though this may be play to you, 


Shake/p. 
>» may 
it next 


"tis death to us. L’£Efiranze. 
.As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 
Lay waggi/h traps for girls that pafs that way ; 
‘Then fhout to fee in dirt and deep diftrefs 
Some filly cit. Dryden. 


W a’GGIsHNEss. 2. f. [from weggifh.} Merry mifchief. 

A chriftian boy in Conftantinople had like to have been 

ftoned for gagging, in a waggifhne/s, a long-billed fowl. Bacon. 
To Wa’cGLe. v. n. [wagghelen, German.] To waddle; to 
move from fide to fide. 

The fport Bafilius would fhew to Zelmane, was the mount- 
ing of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on his weggting 
wings with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not 
fit for his great body to fly through, was now grown to diminifh 
the fight of himfelf. Sidney- 

hy do you go nodding and wagegling fo, as if hip-fhot? 

fays the goofe to her goffeling. L’ Eftrange. 

W A'GON. a. f- [poezen, Sax. waeeghens, Dut. vagn, Ifland:ck.] 
1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 

‘The Hungarian tents were enclofed round with wwevens, 
one chained to another. Rocl'es. 


Waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton. 
2. A chariot. Not in ufe. 
Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte, 
His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Spenfer-. 


Then 
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Then to her waggon fhe betakes, 


And with her bears the witch. Spenfer. 
O Proferpina, 
For the flowers now tbat frightéed thou let’ft fail 
From Dis’s waggon. Shakefpeare. 
Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinners legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of graísiroppers. Shake/peare. 


Wa‘GONNER. ñ. f. [from wagon] One who drives a wa- 
on. . 

. By this the northern waggorer had fet 

His fevenfold team behind the ftedfaft ftar, 


That was in océan waves yet never wet. Spenfer. 
Gallop apace, you fi’ry-footed fteeds, 

‘Tow’rd Phoebus’ maffion ! fach a waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the weft. Shakefpeare. 


A waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, that 
it was the worft wheel that made moft noift. L’ Eftrange. 
The waggoners that curfe their ftanding téams, 
W ot'd wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 
I @efcribed to him thé ufe and the nature of it; and thé next 
..day the waggoners arrived with it. - Gulltwer’s Travels. 
W A'GTAIL. 2. f- A bird. Ainfw. 
Warn. adj. [I fuppofe for weighed.] Crufhed. 
.. His horfe waid in the batk, arnd.fhoulder-ffiotten. Shake/p. 
Warr. z. /. [wavium, waivinm, taw Lat. from weve.] Goods 
found, but claimed by mo body; that of which évery one 
_. Waves the claim. Commonly written wes/. Ainfwrs 
To WAIL.. V. a. [gualare, Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 
Wife men ne’er wail their prefent woes, 
But prefently prevent the ways to wal. 
_ Says if my fpoufe maintains her royal truft ? 
Or if no more her abfent lord fhe wailis, 
But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? 
Jo Wait. v.n. To grieve audibly ; to exprefs forrow. 
Son of man wail for the multitude. Ez. xxxii. 18. 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


I will wail ard howl. Mic. i. 8. 
WAIL. 2./. Audible forrow. 
Around the woode- 
She fighs her fong; which with her wail refound. Thvm/on. 


Wa‘rtervcL. adj. [from writ and f#//.] SorrewFil; mourn- 


Lay lime to tangle her defires 
By wailful fonnetsy, whofe codepofed rhivrés 
Should full fraught with ferviceabte vows.  Shake/peare. 
Wa‘tsrtne. 2. f. [from wail.] Lanheination; moans audible 
- forròw: ; 
The camp Hed with lamentertion and nrotrsing, which 
would be increafed by. dre wéepinp and waikng of them, which 


fhould never fet their brethren. Knolles. 
: Other cries amot the frith favour of the 8 ian bar- 
barifm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with défpairful 
woutcries, and immoderaté wailings. Spenfer. 


Fakė up waiting fot us, that our ¢yes may rum déwn with 


tears. Ser. ix. 18. 
> The wailings of a mraiden 1 recite. Gey. 
Wain. 2 f: [contracted from wagur.] A carriage. 
There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high LOA. Spenfer. 
Your’s be the harveft; tis the beppar’s gata 
"Fé gléan the fallings of the loaded wair. den 


W A'IINROPE. n.f. [wain and rope.] A large còrd, with which 
the boad is tied on the wagon. | 
. ©xen aad wainrepes caminot hake theni st, Sherkelpecdtre. 
Wea‘inscotT. n. f- [wagefebot, Dutch], The inner weodéen 
. covering of a wal. ah 
Some have the veins more varied and chambletted 5 as oak, 


whereof weinfcot is made. à Bacon. 

. She never. coal part with plain wern/et anà cléah hang- 

p mgs. 7 Arbathnot. 
A rat your utmoft rage defies, _ 

‘Phat fafe behind the wata/fter ike). Swift. 


Yo Wa‘itscoTr. v. a. [waegen{chotten, Dutth. ] 
3. To line walls with boards. - 
Mufick foundeth better in chambere waidafcefted, than 
haitigéd. . - Bacon. 


2. To line in general. ; 

- It is moft curio Rhed, or toufrifcetied, with a white tefta- 
ceous cruft, of che fabftarice thicknefs with the tz4nH# 
marini- l Grew. 

One fide commands a view of the gatdeny, and tht other is 
. wath{cotted with looking-giafe Addifen. 
Wate. 2.f- [In carpentry.] A piete of tithbet two yards long, 
. Sada foot broad. > -> - Bailey. 
Waist. 2. /: Cgwafe, VWelfh; from the verb gwafen, to preis 
- orbind.j . = e 
1. The aR part of the bodys tire part below the ribs. 

The one feem’d woman to the wafi, and fair; 
But ertded foul in many a fealy fold, 
Voluminous and vaft. 


Milton. 


WAL 


She, asa veil, down to her flender waif, 
Her unadorned golden trefles wore; 


Difhevel’d. 


- Milton, 

‘They feiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, 
His neck twice compaffing, and twice his warft. Denham, 
Stiff ftays conftrain her flender waif? Gay. 


2. The middle deck, or floor of a thip. 
Sheets of water from the clouds are fent, 
Which hiffing through the planks, the flames prevent, 
And ftop the fiery peft: four fhips alone 


Burn to the wai/f, and for the fleet atone. D: yden, 
To WAIT. v. a. [wachten, Dutch. ] 
1. To expect; to ftay for. 
Bid them prepare within ; 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. Shake/peares 


Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they ftill abide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden. 
Such courage did the antient heroes fhow, 
Who, when they might prevent, would wait the blow. Dry. 
2. To attend 5; to accompany with fubmiffion or refpeét. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the fow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. 
3. To attend as a confequence of fomething. 
Remorfe and heavinefs of heart fhal wait thee, 
And everlafting anguifh be thy portion. 
4. To watch as an enemy. 
He is waited for of the fword. 
To Wait. v. n. 
I. To expect; to ftay in expeGation. ; 
All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my change 
come. Job xiv. 14. 


Dryden. 


Rowe. 


Sob xv. 22, 


The poultry ftand 
Waiting upon her charitable hand. 
2. To pay fervile or fubmiffive attendance. 
‘Though Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Afi kon. 
One morning waiting on him at Caufham, fmiling upon 


Gay. 


me, he faid, he could tell me fome news of myfelf. Denbar. 
Fortuné and victofy he did purfue, 
To bring thern, ab his flaves, to wait on you. Dryden. 


A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and then 
made him wait at table. Swift. 
3. To attend. <A phrafé of cerémony. 
‘The dinner is on the table 5 my father defires your worfhip’s 
company .— 
—I will wart on him. 
4- To ftay ; not to depart from. 
How fhall we know when to wait for, when to decline per- 


Shakefpeare. 


fecution. South. 
With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire, 
And near our palace rolls «the food of fire: ` 
Efatte, my dear father, ’tis no time-to wait, 
And load my fkoulders with a willing freight. Dryden. 


I know, if I am deprived of you, I die: 
. But oh! I die, if I wet longer for you. 
5- To ftay by réafon of fome hindrance. 
6. To look watchfully. 
It is a point of canning to wait upon him, with whom yow 


AA. Philips. 


fpéak, with your é¢ye,; as thé Jefuits give it in precept. Bacon. - 
7- To lie in ambufh as an enemy. 
Such ambuth watted to intercept thy way. Milton. 


8. To follow as a conféquence. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs, to enter into 
ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which waits 
on fach a fupine témper. Decay of Piety. 

Wait. n. £ Ambufh; infidious and fecret attempts. 

If he hurl at him by laying of weit, that he die; he that 

{mote him fhall be put tò death. Num. XXXV. 20. 

Why far’ft thou like an enemy in wait? Milton. 
WAITER. 2. /. [from waft.]. An attendant; one who attends 
for the accommodation òf others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefh glaftess 
‘Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 
ty’d. Benj. Sobnfon. 

The leaft tart or pie, 

By any water there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet. 
A. man of fire is a general enemy to all the watters where 


you drink. f Tatler: 
The waiters ftand in ranks; the yeomen cry, i 

Make room. i sige Sl 

r- 


WAITING maid. vant, who attends on a lady in hef 
WAITING woman, chamibėr. 
He made me mad, ` s 
To talk fo likė a waiting-gentlewoman, 
OFf guns, afd drums, and Wounds. _ Shakefpeare. 
Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, fince pof- ` 
felles chamber-maids and waiting-women. — — Shakefpeare: 
The waiting-qwoman might be converfant if tomances. Stift. 
The waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herfelf. aiai A 
a 


W A'ITING gentlewornan.. a f- [from wart.] An upper 


Jo WAKE. v. 2. [wakan, Gothick ; pacian, Saxon; waecken, 
Dutch. ] 
x. To watch; not to fleep. 
All night fhe watch’d, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad drerimenr, 
But praying ftill did wake, and waking did lament. Spenfer. 
The father waketh for the daughter, and the care for her 
taketh away fleep. Eccluf. xlii. 9. 
‘Thou holdeft mine eyes waking. Pf. xxvii. 4- 
In the valley of Jehofhaphat, 
The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate? 
And there the laft affizes keep, 
For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. Dryden. 
I cannot think any time, wating or fleeping, without being 


. fenfible of it. Locke. 
Though wifdom wakes, fufpicion fleeps. Milton. 

2. To be roufed from fleep. 
Each tree ftirr’d appetite, whereat I wak’d. Milton. 


3. To ceafe to fleep. 
The fifters awaked from dreams, which flattered them with 


more comfort, than their waking would confent to. Sidney. 

Come, thou powerful god, l 

And thy leaden charming rod, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

©’er his watchful temples fhake, 

Left he fhould fleep, and never wake. Denham. 

4- To be put in action; to be excited. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now we'd. Ailton. 


To WAKE. v.. 2. Lpestsaits Saxon; wecken, Dutch.] 
ax. To roufe from fleep. 
They wak’d cach other, and I ftood and heard them. Shas. 
‘The waggoners that curfe their {ftanding teams, 


. Wou'd wake een drowfy rufu: from his dreams. Dryden. 
Shock, who thought fhe flept too long, 
Leap’d up, and zca’d his miftrefs with his tongue. Pope. 


2. To excite; to put in motion, or action. 
Prepare war, wae up the mighty men; let them come 
up. PP date iii. Q. 
Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had waé’d the ftone, 
And from deftruction call’d the rifing town; 


Nor could he burn fo faft, as thou couldift build. Prior. 
What you’ve faid, i 
` Has wak’d a thought in me, which may be lucky.. Rowe. 


To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. to Cato. 
3. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of death. 
To fecond life, 
Wak d in the renovation of the juft. Milton. 
Wake. na. /f [from the verb. ] 
1. The feaft of the dedication of the church, formerly kept by 
` watching all nigh j ; 

Fill oven ful òf flawnes, Ginnie paffe not for fleepe, 
To-morrow thy father his wase-daie will keepe. Tuffer. 
“The droiling peafant fcarce thinks there is any world beyond 

his viilage, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake. Gov. of Tongue. 
3 Putting all the Grecian aćłors down, - 
And winning at a wake their parfley crown. 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 
And have exceffive doings at their wake. 
2. Vigils; ftate of forbearing fleep.- 
.By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
‘The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim, 
Their merry. wakes and paftimes keép : 
What hath night to do with fleep ? Milton. 
W A KEFUL. adj. [wake and full ] ot fleeping ; vigilant. 

Before her gate high God did fweat ordain, 
And wakeful watches ever to abide. 

Why doft thou fhake thy leaden fceptre? go, 
Beftow thy poppy upon wakeful woc, 

. Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne*er-know 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 
Shut in their tears; fhut out their miferies. 


Dryden. 


King. 


Spenfer- 


Cra/haw. 
All thy fears, 
Thy wakeful terrors, affrighting dreams, 
Havc now their full reward. 
Diffembling fleep,; but wasteful with the fright, 
‘The day takes off the pleafure of the night. 
W.A‘KEFULNESsS. a. f/f. [from wakeful.] 
3. Want of fleep. 
Other perfumes are fit to be ufed in burning agues, con- 
furmptions, ‘and too much wakcfulne/s. Bacon. 
2. Forbearance of ficep. 
Yo Wa‘KEN. vw. n. [from wake.] To wake; to ceafe from 
fleep; to be roufed from fleep. 
Early Turnus wak’vuing with the light, 
-ANH clad in armour, calls Nis troops to fight. 
To WA‘KEN. V. a. 
x. Torou’e from fleep. ` 
. When he was waken’d with the noife, 
And faw the beaft fo fmall, 
- What’s this, quoth hẹ, that gives fo weak a voice, 
That wakens men wirnal ? 


Denham. 
Dryden: 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


WAL 


A man that is weakened out of fleep. Zech. iv. i: 
We make no longer ftay; go, weaken Eve. Ailton. 
2. To excite to action. 
‘Then Homer’s and Tyrtzus’ martial mufe 
Weaken d the world, and founded loud alarms. Rofcommon. 


3- To produce; to bring forth. 
‘They introduce 
‘Their facred fong, and waen raptures high. Afilton: 
W A'KEROBIN. 2. f. [A plant.] The leaves are entire, long, 
and triangular at the bafe: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like an afs’s eye: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the pointal, with embryo’s, each of which becomes a roundith 
berry, containing feeds. Ad:/ler. 
WALE. z. f. pell, Saxon, aweb.] A rifing part in the furface 
of cloth. p 3 
To WALK. v. a. [walen, German; pealcan, Saxon, .to roll. 
x. To move by leifurely fteps, fo that one foot is fet down before 
the other is taken up. 
What mean you, Czfar? think you to walk forth? Shak. 
A man was feen wa/king before thedoor very compofedly. Cia. 
2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language of invitaticn, for come 
or go. . 
Sir, wak in. 





—I had rather wa/k here, I thank you. Shake/peare. 
3. To move for exercife or amufement. i 
Thefe bow'rs as wide as we need walk. Afilten. 


4. To move the floweft pace. 
Applied to a horfe. 
5. To appear as a fpefire. 
The fpirits of the dead 
May walt again; if fuch thing be, thy mother 


Not to trot, gallop, or amble. 


Appear’d to me laft night. Shakefpeare. 
It then draws near the feafon 
Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk. Shake/peare. 


‘There were we'king {pirits of the houfe of York, as well in. 

Ireland as in England. Davies. 
Some fay no evil thing that welts by night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorifh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew time; 

No goblin, .or fwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. 

6. To a& on any occafion. 
Do you think ld weé in any plot, 
Where madam Sempronia fhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i’ th’ rear ? en. Fobnfon. 
7. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abufive female 
tongue; and is itill in low language retained. 
As fhe went, her tongue did walt 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight, 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk. 
8. To aé& in fleep. 
When was it fhe laft walk’d ?— 

—I have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, and return to bed 5 
yet all this while in a moft faft fleep. Shake/peare. 

9- To range; to move about. 
Affairs that walk, 

As they fay fpirits do at midnight, have 

In them a milder nature, than the bufinefs 

‘That feeks difpatch by day. Shake/peare. 

10. To move off. A 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. pen fer. 

rx. To act in any particular manner. 

Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God. Mic. 

If thou forget the Lord, and walk after other gods, ye fhall 
furely perifh. Deut. viii. 19- 

Ill love with fear the only God, and walk 
As in his prefence. Ailton. 
To travel. 
. The Lord hath bleffed thee; 
through this wildernefs. 
Jo WALK. v. a. 
x. To pafs through. 
ido not without danger walk thefe ftreets. 
INo rich or noble knave, 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exercife. 
Wark. a. f [from the verb. ] 
1. A&€t.of walking for air or exercife. 
Not walk by moon without thee, is fwect. 
Her keeper by her fide, 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied. Dryden. 

Philander ufed to take a wa/é in a neighbouring wood. Addif-; 

I long to renew our old intercourfe, our morning confe- 
rences, and our evening walks. i Pope. 

2. Gait; ftep; manner of moving. 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs’d 

‘The fhape of man, and imitated beft ; 

‘The walk, the words, the gefture could fupply, 

The habit mimick, and the mien fupply. ` 


Milton. 


Spenfer. 


I 2. 


he knoweth d walking 
i llla ili, Fe 


Shake/peare. 
Pope. 


Ai lion. 


Dryden. 
3. A 


WAL 


A length of fpace, or circuit through which onè walks. 
He ufually from hence to th’ palace gate 


3 


Makes ic his waik. Shake/p. 
If thart way be your walk, vou have not far. Milton. 
She would never mifs one day, 
A watk fo fne, a fight fo gay. Prior. 
4. An avenuc fet with trees. 
l He hath left you all his walks, 
His private harbours, and new planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Shakef- 
Cj3oodlieit- trees planted with walks and bow’rs. Adi/t.n. 


g. Way; road; range; place of wandering. 
The mountains are his walks, who wand’ring feeds 
On flowly-fpringing herbs. Sandys. 
Set women in his eye, and in his walk, ; 
Among daughters of men the faireft found. 
Qur fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ftarry walks above. 
‘That bright companion of the fun, 
WV hofe glorious afpeét feal’d our new-born king ; 
And now a round of greater years begun, ? 
New influence from his valks of light did bring. Dryden. 
Wanting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he open’d a 
boundlefs walk for his imagination. Pape. 
6. [Tu bz Lat.] A filb. Ainfw. 
. FF ulk is the flqweft or leaft raifed pace, or going of a 
horfe. Ina we/k, a horfe lifts two legs of a fide, one after 
the other, beginning with the hind leg firft; as fuppofe that 
he leads with the legs on his right fide, then he lifts his far 
hind foot firft; and in the time that he is fetting it down, 
which in a ftep is always {fhort of the tread of his fore foot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore foot, and fets it down, 
before his near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind foot, 
and fets it down again juft fhort of his near fore foot, and 
juft as heis fetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and fets 
it down juft before his far fore foot. Farrier’s Dié?. 
W A'LKER. 2. /. [from waiż.] One that walks. 
I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft walker in this 
town. Swift. 
May no fuch vicious walkers croud the ftreet. - Gay. 
Wa‘ LKINGSTAFF. 2. f. A ftick which a man holds to fup- 
port him.in walking. 
The club which a man of an ordinary fize could not lift, 
was but a walking/laff for Hercules. Glanville. 
WALL. n. ( [wal, Welfh; vallum, Lat. pall, Saxon; walle, 
Dutch. Z 7 
I. A A of brick or ftone carried upwards, and cemented with 
mortar; the fides of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the the water- 
newt. ` $ Shake/p. 
WV here though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 
And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 
Yet ev’n thefe gentle wal/s allow my moan, 
WV hofe doleful echo’s with my plaints agree. 
Part rife in cryftal wall or ridge dire&t. 
2. Fortification; works built for defence. 
commonly ufed plurally. 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walis ; 


Afilton. 
Dryden. 


wall-newt and 


WH itton. 
Afilton. 
In this fenfe it is 


For ftony limits cnnot hold out love. Shakefpeare. 
General, the wails are thine: 

Writnefs the world that I create thee here 

My lord and matter. Shakefpeare. 


; A prey 
To that proud city,. whofe high walls thou faw’ft 


Left in confufion, Afilton. 
I rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 


3 To take the wall. ‘To take the upper place; not to give place. 
I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon- 


tague’s. Shake/peare. 
We hen once the poet’s honour .ceafes, 
From reafon far his tranfports rove : 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 


Jo Warr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To inclofe with walls. 
There bought a piece of ground, which Birfa call’d, 
From the bull’s hide they firft inclos’d and wall’d. Dryden. 
2. Io defend by walls. 
The walled towns do work my greater woe: 
The foreft wide is fitter to refound 
The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spen/fer. 
His council advifed him to make himfelf mafter of fome 
good walled town. ; ay Bacon. 
The Spaniards caft themfelves continually into roundels, 
their ftrongeft fhips walling in the reft. Bacon. 
And terror of his name, that wed/s us in 
From danger. 
WALLCREE'PER. 7. f. A bird. 
WALLET. 7. PE [peallian, to travel, Saxon. ] 
x. A bag, in which the neceffaries of a traveller are put; a knap- 
fack. 
N? CLX, 


Denbam. 
Ainf- 


w AN 


Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down his wallet, 
and {pread his carpet, in order to repofe himfelf upon it. Add. 

2. Any thing protuberant and fwagging. 

ho would believe, that there were mountanieers 

Dew lapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at thern 

Wallets of fleth. Shake/peares 

WaLre’veD. adj. (wall and eye.] Having white eyes. - 

%all-eyed Nave! whither wouldft thou convey 

This growing image of thy fiend-like face? Shakefpeare. 

WA‘LLFLOWER. 7. f: See STOCKGILLIFLOWER, of which 
itis a {pecies. 

Falifowers are of feveral forts ; as the common ones, the 
great fingle ones, the great double ones, the fingle white, 
the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow; all 
which flower about the end of March, and in May or 
April. LAdortimer. 

WA'LLFRUIT. 2./- Fruit, which to be ripened, muft be 
planted againit a wall. 

To wallfruit and garden-plants, there cannot be a worfe 
enemy than {fnails. Mortimer. 

To W A'LLOP. v. n. [pealan, to boil, Saxon.] To boil. 

W A'LLOUSE. n. f. [cirmex, Lat.] An infec. Minfwe 

Lo WA’LLOW. v. n. [walugan, Gothick 3; palpian, Saxon.] 

1. To move heavily and clumfily. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

4Fallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempeft the ocean. Milton: 

2. To roll himfelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 

Gird thee with fackcloth, and wallow thyfelf in afhes. ¥er.vi. 

Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wa//owed in their 
own blood. Knollese 

A boar was wallowing in the water, when a horfe was go- 
ing to drink. LY’ Efirange. 

o live in any ftate of filth or grofs vice. 

God fees a man wa/lowing in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an abfolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, and . 
enflaved by its power; and in this moft loathfome condition, 
~ fixes upon him as an object of his diftinguifhing mercy. South. 
Wa'LLOWw. z. f- (from the verb.] A kind of rolling walk. 

One taught the tofs, and one the French new wallow; 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’d. Dryden. 

WALLRU’B. 2. f. An herb. Ainfw. 

Wa’‘LLworT. 2. f- A plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 
danewort. See ELDER. 

WALNUT. n.f- [palp pnuza, Saxon ; nux juglans.] The cha- 
racters are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, which are pro- 
duced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; 
the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and green, under 
which is a rough hard fhell, in which the fruit is inclofed, 
furrounded with a thin fkin : the kernel is deeply divided into 
fourlobes; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated or winged. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common walnut. 2. The large 
French walnut. 3. The thin fhell’d walnut. 4. The dou- 
ble walnut. s5. ‘The late-ripe walnut. 6. he hard-fhell’d 
walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. S. Virginian 
black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. gg. The hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. 10. The fmall hickery, or white 


3. 


Virginian walnut. Aiiller. 
?2?Tisa cockle, or a walnut-fhell ; 
A knack, a toy. Shake/p. 


Help to fearch my houfe this one time; if I find not what 
I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as Ford, that fearcheth 
a hollow walnut for his wife’s leman. Shake/peares 
Some woods have the veins {mooth, as fir and walnut. Bacom. 
W A'LLPEPPER. 1. f- See HOUSELEEK, of which it is a fpecies. 
Wea‘LTRON. n. f- 
The morfe, or waltron, is called the fea-horfe. 
To W A'MBLE. V. 7z. [wememelen, Dutch.] 
and ficknefs. It is ufed of the ftomach. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam- 
bling ftomach, and unfettled mind. L’Effrange. 
Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; gwan, weakly, Welfh.] Pale, as 
with ficknefs; languid of look. 
Sad to view his vifage pale and wane, 
Who erft in flowers of frefheft youth was clad. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wax lip! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty. 
Why fo pale and wan, fond lover? 
Pry’thee, why fo pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 
Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 


WVoodward. 
To roll with naufea 


Spenfer. 


S bakefpear fe 


Spreading their bane; the blafted ftars look wan. Milton. 
How chang’d from him, 

Companion of my arms! how wan! how dim! 

How faded all thy glories ! Dryden. 


Wan, for won; the old pret. of wi. 
And thofe with which th’ Eubcan young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenfer. 
30 G He 


He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence; but chiefly 
becaufe he was his old fervant in his lefs fortunes, Bacon. 
Wann. n. f. [vaand, Danith.] 
1. A fmall ftick or twig; a long rod. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shake/p. 
With a whip or wand, if you ftrike the air, the fharper and 


quicker you ftrike it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon. 
His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
M41 ton. 


Of fome great admiral were but a wand. 

A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 

wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 

word. l Locke. 
2. Any ftaff of authority, or ufe. 

Though he had both fpurs and wand, they feemed rather 

marks of fovereignty, than initruments of punifhment. Sidney. 


He held before his decent fteps a filver wand. Milton. 
3. A charming rod. 
Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabafter. Milton. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 
His other wav’d a long divining wand. Dryden. 


To W ANDER. v.n. [panonian, Saxon; wandelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To rove; to ramble here and there; to go, without any 
certain courfe. It has always an ill fenfe. 


I have no will to wander forth of doors. Shake/peare. 
I will go lofe myfelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shakefpeare. 


‘The old duke is banifh’d ; four loving lords have put them- 
{elves into exile with him, whofe revenues enrich the new 


duke; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shake/p. 
Then came wand’ring by 
A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he fhriek’d out aloud. Shake/peare. 
They wandered aboutin fheeps and goats fkins. Fieb. xi. 
Let them wander up and down for meat. Pf. lix. 
i From this nuptial bow’r, 

How fhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? Milton. 


Here fhould my wonder dwell, and here my praife ; 
But my fixt thoughts my wandring eye betrays. Denham. 
A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Æneas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum ; and even after that, he wanders to the 


kingdom of Evander. Dryden. 
2. To deviate; to go aftray. 
O let me not wander from thy commandments. P/. cxix. 
They give the reins to wand’ring thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involv’d, 
Milton. 


They ravel more. 
To Wa'NDER. U. a. Totravel over, without a certain courfe. 
The nether flood 


Runs diverfe, wand’ring many a famous realm. Milton. 
AD hofe few efcap’d 
Famine and angiifh will at laft confume, 
If and ring that wat’ry defart. Mii !ten. 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 
And wander roads unftable, not their own. Gay. 


W A'NDERER. n. /. [from wander.] Rover; rambler. 
Wor for my peace will I go far, 
As wanderers that ftill do roam 5; 
But make my ftrengths fuch as they are, 
Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Jobnfon. 
He here to every thirfty wanderer, 
By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 
“I he whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are tvan- 
derers by profeffion, and at the fame time are in all places in- 
capable of lands or offices. = rat N°. 495- 
Tafte, that eternal wanderer, which flies, 


From head to ears, and now from Cars to eyes. Pope. 
Woa’npeERinG. 2. f. [from wander.] 
1. Uncertain peregrinaticn. 
He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his wand’rings, and his toils relieve? Addijon. 


2. Aberration; miftaken way. 
If any man’s cagernefs of ‘glory has made him overfee the 
way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. Decay of Picty. 
3. Incertainty; want of being fixed. 
A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
reat fervice to the ftudious. Locke. 
Jo WANE. v. 2. [panian, to grow lefs, Saxon.] 
1. To grow lefs; to decreafe. Applied to the moon. 
The hufbandman, in fowing and fetting, upon good reafon 


obferves the waxing and taining of the moon. FTakewill, 
If¥uining moons their fettled periods keep, ` 
To fwell the billows, and ferment the deep. Addifon,. 
2. To declinc; to fink. 
A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waining age. Shake/peare. 
I will interchange 
My wained ftate for Henry’s regal crown. Shake/p. 


WAN 


Your father were 2 fool 
To give thee all; and in his weining aze 


Set foot under thy table. Shake 
In thefe confines flily have I lurk’d, i iaiia 
To watch the warning of mine enemies. Shakefpeare. 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards the wuin- 


ing time, and fufpect of faticty. IF otton. 

Vm waining in his favour, yet I love him. Dryden. 
You faw but forrow in its waining form, 

A working fea remaining froma ftorm ; 

When the now weary waves roll o’er the deep, 

And faintly murmur, ere they fall afleep. Dryden. 

Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. Child. 
Her waining form no longer fhall incite 

Envy in woman, or defire in man, R:we. 


Wane. n. /- [from the verb. ] 
I1. Decreafe of the moon. 
The fowing at the wane of the moon, is thought to make 
the corn found. Bacon. 
Young cattle that are brought forth in the full of the 
moon, are ftronger and larger than thofe that are brought 


forth in the wane. 
This is fair Diana’s cafe ; ai 
For all aftrologers maintain, 
Each night a bit drops of her face, 
When mortals fay fhe’s in her wane. Swift. 


2. Decline ; diminution; declenfion. 
You’re caft upon an age, in which the church is in its 


wane. i South, 
SA adj. [from wan.) Turned pale and faint co- 
oured. 


Is it not monftrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paffion, 
Could force his foul fo to his own conceit, 


That, from her working, all his vifage wann’d. Shake/p. 
W A'NNESS. n. f. [from wan.] Palenefs ; Nahocoe: pane 
Jo WANT. v. a. [pana, Saxon.) 
1. To be without fomething fit or neceflary. 

Vant no moncy, Sir John; you fhall want none. Shakefp. 


A man to whom God hath given riches, fo that‘he wanteth 
nothing for his foul of all that he defireth, yet God giveth 
him not power to cat thereof. Eccl. vi. 2. 

2. To be defective in fomething. 


Smells do moft of them want names. Lock 
Wor can this be, iiaii 

But by fulfilling that which thou didft want, 

Obedience to the law. Ailton. 


3- To fall fhort of; not to contain. 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav’n wou’d want fpectators, God want praife, Afilt. 
4- To be without; not to have. 
By defcending from the thrones above, 
Thofe happy places, thou haft deign’d a-while 


To want, and honour thefc. Alilton. 
How loth I am to have recourfe to rites 

So full of horror that I once rejoice 

I want the ufe of fight. . Dryden. 

The unhappy never want enemies. Clariffa. 


5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath caufed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly com- 
puted. i folder. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not went helps; 


he neither ftands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Bak 
6. To with for; to long for. ihi STEEN 
Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shake/p: 


The fylvans to thetr fhades retire, 
Thofe very fhades and ftreams new fhades and ftreams re- 
quire, 
And want acooling brecze of wind to fan the ragin " ù 
What wants ne fon? for know me He S79 
My fon thou art, and I muft call thee fo. Addifon. 
Men who want to get a woman into their powcr, feldom 
fcruple the means. Clariffa. 
To WANT. v. n. 
1. To be wanted; to be improperly abfent; not to be in fuffi- 
cient quantity. 
or did there want cornice or freeze. Ailton. 
Finds wealth where "tis, beftows it where it wants ; 
Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 
We have the meansin our hands, and nothing but the ap- 
plication of them is wanting. Addi on. 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thofe are wanting, or imper- 


fect, fo much wants in the imitation of human life. Dryden. 
As in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
: W hat wants in blood and fpirits, fwell’'d with wind. Popre 
2. To fail ; to be deficient. 
Nor fhall I to the work thou enterprifelt 
Be wanting, but aitord thee cqual aid. ALiiten. 


2 Though 


WAN 


Though England is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumftances have confined me to a narrow 


choice. Dryden. 
‘Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, 
No time tha!l find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 


Religion will never be without enemies, nor thofe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expofe it to the contempt of man- 
kind. Rogers. 

Several are again{t his fevere ufage of you, and would be 
glad of an occatiion to convince the reft of their error, if you 


will not be wa-timg to yourfelf, Swif?. 
3. To be mifled ; to be not had. 
Twelve, wanting one, he flew, 
My brethren: I alone furviv’d. Dryden. 


Granivorous animals have a long colon and cecum, which 
in carnivorous are wanting. Arbuthnot. 

Want. z. f- 

1. Need. 

Tt- infers the good 
- By thee communicated, and our wart. Milton. 
Parents fhould diftinguifh between the wants of fancy, and 
thofe of nature. Locke. 

a. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of 
judgment. Dryden. 
One objection to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
wholefome: this proceeds from want of inhabitants. -dddi/on. 
The blood -flows through the veffels, by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive; and as want of a due quantity of mo- 
tion of the fluids increafeth fat, the difeafe is the caufe of 
itfelf. - Arbuthnot. 

3- The ftate of not having- 

You fhall have no reafon to complain of me, for want of a 
enerous difdain of this world. Pope. 

4. Poverty 3 penury; indigence. 

Nothing is fo hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 
. [pano, Saxon.] A mole.: 

Ru Aina on. adj. [This word is derived by Adinfbew from want 
one, 2 man or woman that wants a companion. This ety- 
mology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner, who 
tnd more acutenefs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers 
r.c ng better. ] . 

wccvices; libidincus; letcherous ; luftful. 

"Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lafcivious, wanton ; more than well befcems 
A- man of thy prefefiion.- Shake 

Entric’d to do him wanton rites. 

2. Licentious ; diffdlute. 
My plenteous joys, 

Janton- in fulnefs, fesk to hide themfelves 
In drops of forrow. ‘ 

Men grown wanton by game, pa 
Study’d new arts of luxury and eale. . 

3. Frolickfome; gay; fportive; airy- 

.. As flies to wanton boys,* we are to th’ gods - 
They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, . 
Or racc of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching. mad bounds. 
‘Time drives the focks-from field to fold 5 
"The flow’rs do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
How eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how fleek and wanton ~ 
Y?’ appear, in svay thing may bring my ruin. 
4- Loofe; unreftrained. i : 
How does your tongue grow wanton inher praife! Addif. 

5- Quick, and irregular of motion. 

6. Luxtriant; fuperfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown, ; 
‘One night or two, with wanton growth derides, 


are. 
iicn. 


Shakefpeare. 


Rofcommon. 


Shakefpeare. 
Raleigh. 


Shake/peare. 


Tending to wild. | Miiltcn. 
Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs.. Milton. 
+. Not regular; turned fortuitoully. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, ; 
For want of tread are undiftinguifhable. Milton. 


Wanton. n. f: : 
1.-A lafcivious perfon; a trumpet; a whoremonger. 5 
An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
fcarce fee without (pectacles. South. 
To lip a wanten in a fecure couch, 
And to fuppofe her chafte. Shakefpeare. 
2. A trifler; an infignificant Autterer. 
Shall a beardlefs boy, 
A cocker’d, filken wanton brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours idly {pread, 
And find no check ? | 
Pafs with your beft violence; 
Tam afraid you make a wanton of me. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


4. A word of flight endearment. 
i Peace, my wantons; he will dos 
More than you can aim unto. 
To Wa’ntTon. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
x. To play lafcivioufly. 
He from his guards and midnight tent; 
Difguis’d o’er hills and vallies went, . 
To wanton with the fprightly dame, 
And in his pleafure loft bis fame. 
2. To revel; to play. 
Oh! I heard him wanton in his praife ; 
Speak things of him might charm the ears. 
Nature here 
Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies. 
O ye mufes! deign your bleft retreat, 
Where Horace wantons at your fpring, 
-And Pindar fweeps a bolder ftring. 
3- To move nimbly, and irregularly. 
Wea‘NTONLY. adv. [from wanton.] Lafcivioufly ; frolickfome- 
ly; gayly; fportively ; carelefsly. 
Thou doft but try how far I can forbear, 
Wor art that monfter which thou would’f appear: 
But do not wantonly my paffion move, 


B. FSobnfony 


P ri ora 
Otway. 
Afiltoni 


Fentor. 


I pardon nothing that relates to love. Drydens 
Wa’‘NnTonness. z. /. [from wanton. ] Š 
x. Lafcivioufnefs; letchery. 

The fpirit of wantonne/s is fcar’d out of him. Shakefp. 


Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonne/s of the other, ever died a victim at 
any of their altars. South. 

2. Sportivenefs ; frolick; humour. 
When I wasin France, 
Young would be as fad as night, 

Only for watonne/s. , 

‘Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay 5; 

Our hearts may bear its flender chain a day: 

As flow’ry bands in wantonne/s are worn, 

A morning’s pleafure, and at evening torn. 

3- Licentioufmefs; negligence of reftraint. 

The tumults threatened to abufe all aéts of grace, and turn 

them into wantonne/s. K. Charles. 
Till wantonnefs and pride 


S hakefpa 


P ope). 


Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 
W A'NTWIT. n. f. [want and wit.] A fool; an idiot. 
Such a wantwit fadnefs makes of me, 
‘That I have much ado to know myfelf. Shake/p-. 


Wa‘nty. n. /: [I know not whence derived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 
A panel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter. l Luffer. 
W Aa'PED. adj. [OF this word I know not the original, except 
that to whape, to fhock, or dejedt, is found in Spenfer; from 
baias the meaning may be gathered.] Dejeéted ;~crufhed by 
mifery. 
This makes the waped widow wed agdin. Shake/peare. 
Wea/’PENTAKE. 2. f. [from woeepun, Saxon, and tase; wapen- 
takium, wapentagium, low Latin. ] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred: as 
upon a meeting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, .in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cowel. 

Hundred fignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under 
the command and affurance of their alderman; which, as L 
fuppofe, was alfo called a wagentake, fo named, of touching 
the weapon or fpear of their alderman, and {wearing to follow 
him faithfully, and ferve their peons truly. But others think, 
that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. Spen/fer. 

War. n. f- [werre, old Dutch; guerre, Fr.] 

War may be defined the exercife of violence -under fove- 
reign command againft withftanders; force, authority, and 
refiftance being the effential parts thereof. Violence, limited 
by authority, is fufficiently diftinguifhed from robbery; and 
the like outrages; yet confifting in relation towards others; 
it neceffarily requires a fuppofition of refiftance, whereby the 
force of war becomes different from the violence inflicted 


upon flaves or yielding malefactors. Raleigh. 
On, you nobleft Englifh, 
Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof: Shake/p. 


After a denunciation or indiction of wer, the war is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. Bacon. 

I faw the figure and armour of him, that headed the pea- 
fants in the war upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
on his followers. Addifon: 

2. The inftruments of wars in poetical language. 
The god of love inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief; and care 5 


His complement of ftores, and total war. riof e 
3. Forces; army. Poetically. 
On th’ embattled ranks the waves return, 
And ovérwhelm the war. Miltofte 


4. The profeffion of arms. 
Thine 


‘Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of wer into the midft of a.land of deftruction. WW i/dom. 
5. Hoftility; ftate of oppofition ; acét of oppofition. 
Duancan’s horfes 

‘Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, flung out, 

Contending ’gainft obedience, as they would . 

Make war with man. Shake/peare. 
Jo War. v. n. [from the noun.] To make war; to be in a 


ftate of hoftility. 
W as this a face, 


‘To be expos’d againft the warring winds? Shake/p. 
= Why fhould I war wi.hout the walls of Troy, 
"I hat find fuch cruel battle here within ? Shatefpeare. 


Make peace with God, for you muft die, my lord.— 
Have you that holy feeling in your foul, 
*T’o counfel me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to yourown foul’s fo blind, 
That you will war with God, by murd’ring me? Shase/p. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 
This charge I commit unto thee, fon Timothy, that thou 
by them mightelt war a good warfare. x Tim. i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wife to war upon the French. Bacon. 
We feem ambitious, God’s whole work t’ undo; 
With new difeafes on ourfelves we war, 


And with new phyfick, a worfe engine far. Donne. 
His next defign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And, war on Tkefeus. | Dryden. 


To the ifland of Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, 
nations warring with one another reforted with their goods, 
and traded asin a neutral country. Ar butinot. 

To War. v.a. To make war upon. A`word not any longer 


ufed. 
And them long time before great Nimrod was, 
"That firft the world with fword and fire warred. 
To them the fame was render’d, to the end, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend. 
To W A'RBLE. v. a. [werben, old Teutonick 5 
man, to twirl, or turn. round. ] 
x. To quaver any found. 
2. ‘To caufe to quaver. 
Follow me as I fing, 


Spenfer. 


Daniel. 
wervelen, Ger- 


And touch the waréled ítring- Milion. 
3. To utter mufically. 
She can thaw the numbling fpell, : 
If fhe be right invok’d with waréd/ed fong- Milton. 
To WaA’‘RBLE. wv. n. 
x. To be quavered. 
Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. ` Gay. 
2. To be uttered melodioufly. ; : 
A plaining-fong, plain-finging voice requires, aot o 
For uarbing notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 
There_birds refort, and in their kind thy praife ae 
citon. 


Among the branches chant in warbling lays. 
3- To fing. j . 
Creatures thet liv’d and mov’d, and walk’d, or flew; 
Birds on the branches waré/ing ; all things fmil’d. Adziton. 
- She waré/ed in her throat, 
And tun’d her voice to many a merry note, 


But indiftinet. Dryden. 
A bard amid the joyous circle fin 

High airs attemper'd to the vocal ftrings ; 

W hilft ua bling to the varied ftrain advance, 

Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 


Wa’'RBLER. 7. { [from wable.] A finger; a fongfter. 
_ Hark! on ev’ry bough, ; 
In lulling ftrains the feather’d warblers woo. Tickell. 
Warp. A fyllable much ufed as an affix in compofition, as 
heavenwurd, with tendency to heaven ; Aitherward, this way ; 
from peay>, Saxon. 
Before fhe could come to the ardour, fhe faw walking 
from her-uerd, a man in fhepherdifh apparel. Sidney. 
To WARD. v. a. [peandian, Saxon; warren, Dutch; garder, 
| French. ] | 


r. To guard; to watch. 
is marched forth towards the caftle wall, 


W hofe gates he found faft fhut, ne living wight 


To ward the fame, nor anfwer comer’s call. Spenfer. 
2. To defend ; to protect. oe 
Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it. ` Shake/peare. 


~3. -To fence off; to obftruct, or turn afide any thing mifchie- 
ous. á . . 

i Not once the baron lift his armed hand 

To ftrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid feem’d in arms to ftand, 
No way to ward or fhun her blows he tries. 

Up and down he traveries his ground 5 
Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. 


Fairfax. 
Daniel. 


WAR 


T'oxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ftood, 
Receiv’d the fteel bath’d in his *brother’s blood. Dryden, 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Addifon. 
‘The provifion of bread for food; cloathing to ward off the 
inclemency of the air, were to be firft looked after. lFoodw. 
It inftruéts the fcholar in the various methods of warding off 
the force of objections, and of difcovering and repelling the 
fubrtle tricks of fophitters. atts. 
To WARD. v.m.. ` 
xr. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 
2. To aét upon the defenfive with a weapon. 
So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no other 


fhift than to ward and go back. Sidneys 
Short crooked fwords in clofer fight they wear, 
And on their warding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden. 


WARD. æ J> [Tom the verb. ] 
1. Watch; act of guardme. . 
Still when fhe flepr, he kept both watch and ward. Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d; 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. 
z. Garrifon; thofe who are intrufted to keep a place. 
By reafon of thefe two forts, though there be but 
{mall wards left in them, there are two good towns now 
grown; which are the greateft ftay of both thofe two coun- 


tries. Spenfer. 

Their ftedfaft ftonds did mightily maintain. Spenfer. 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou know’ft my old ward; here I lay, and thus I bore 


Dryd. 


Th’ affieged caftles ward 


my point. Shake/p. 
Come from thy ward, 
For I can here difarm thee with this ftick. Shake/p. 
INow by proof it fhall appear, 
Whether thy horns are fharper, or my fpear. 
At this, I threw: for want of other ward, 
Fie lifted up his hand, his front to guard. Dryden. 


4. Fortrefs; ftrong hold. 

She dwells fecurely on the ‘excellency of her honour. Now 
could I come to her with any deteflion in my hand, I could 
drive her from the werd of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thoufand other her defences, which now are too ftrongly 


embattled again{ft me. Shake/ps 
5. [Warda, law Lat.] DiftriG of a town. 
Throughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 
Dealing an equal fhare to every ward. Dryden. 


6. Cuftody ; confinement. 
_ That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. fiooker. 
Stopt there was his too veh’ment fpeech with fj b 
And he fent clofe to ward from where he ftood. Daniel. 
7- The part of a lock, which, correfponding to the proper 
key, hinders any other from opening it. 

In the key hole turns. 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar. Ailton. 
As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or 
guards. Adoxon. 
The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the fame wifdom. Grew. 
8. Öne in the hands of a guardian. 

The king caufeth bring up his wards, but beftoweth no 


more of their rents upon them than is ufeful. Drummond. 
You know our father’s ward, 
‘The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace ? 
Is it fo guarded that you could not love her? Otway. 
‘Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 
Compell’d to wed, before fhe was my ward. Dryden. 
When ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
Wee lath the pupil and defraud the werd. Dryden. 


‘Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and the great can 
never deferve, unlefs they employ them for the protection of 
thefe, the true wards arid :children of God. Sprat. 

9. The ftate of a child under a guardian. 

I muft attend his majefty’s command, to whom I am now 
in ward, evermore in fubjection. Shake/p- 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much abated the 
presence and power of the peers, would fay, that he had 

rought the-crown out of ward. Bacon. 
‘10. Guardianfhip ; right over orphans, 


It is alfo inconvenient in Ireland, that the wards and mar- 


riages of gentlemen’s children fhould be in the difpofal of 
any of thofe lords. Spenfer. 
W ARDEN. n. f: [waerdent, Dutch.] 
x. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer.- 
Garth. 


The warden of apothecaries hall. 
A magi- 


WAR 


3. Warden of the cinque ports. 

A magiftrate that has the jurifdiction of thofe havens inthe 
eaft part of Engiand, commonly called the cinque ports, or 
five havens, who has there all that jurifdiétion which the ad- 
miral of England hasin places not exempt. The reafon why 
one maciftrate fhould be affigned to thefe havens feems to be, 
becaufe in reipeét of their fituation, they formerly required 
a more vigilant care than other havens, being in greater dan- 
ger of invafion by our enemies. Cowe?. 

4. {| Pyrum volenum, Lat. 1 know not whence denominated.] A 
large prar. 


Nor muft all fhoots of pears alike be fet, 


Crufiumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. Atay. 
Ox cheek when hot, and wardens bak’d fome cry. 
King. 
Wa‘rperR. z. /- [from ward.] 
x. A keeper; a guard. 
Upon thefe gates with force he fiercely lew, 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
“Thole twa: ders trange, and all that elfe he met. Flubéderd. 
WV here be thefe warders, that they wait not here ? 
Open the gates. Shak efteare. 


Though bladed corn be ledg’d and trees blown down, 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Shake/peare: 
The waders of the gate but fcarce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and refift in vain. Dryden. 
2. Atrunmchcon by which an officer of arms forbade fight. 
Sound trumpets, and fet forward combatants. 
— But flay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 
Shake/peare. 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have itaid 
Nly father from the breaft of Bolingbroke, 
©, when the king did throw his tvarder down, 
His own life hung upon the ftaff he threw. Shakefpeare. 
VV A‘RDM:TE. z. f: [peand and moz, or xemoz, Saxon; warde- 
sictus, low Lat.}| A meeting ; a court held in each ward or dif- 
triét in London for the direction of their affairs. 
WV A'RDROBE. 7. f. [garderobe, Fr. garderoba, low Lat.] Aroom 
where cloaths are kept. 
‘The third had of their twwardrobe culftody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
Zhe plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 


But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. Fairy Duecn. 
I will kill all his coats, 

TH murder all his wardrcbe piece by piece 

Until I meet the king. Shake/peare. 


Behold ! 

WV hat from his wardrobe her belov’d allows, 

To deck the wedding-day of his umfpotted fpoufe. Dryden. 

it would not be an impertinent defign to make a kind of 
an old Roman weardrole, where you fhould fee togn’s and tu- 
nica’s, the chlamys and trabea, and all the different vefts and 
ornaments fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au- 
thors. Addifon. 

Woa/’RbDsHIr. 2. f. [from ward.] 
x. Guardianthip. 

By reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fums for re- 
{pect ot homage be encreafed, and the profits of ward/bips can- 
not but be much advanced. Bacon. 

2. Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 
The houfes fued out their livery, and redeemed themfelves 
from the ward/hips of tumults. K. Charles. 
Ware. The preterite of wear, more frequently wore. 
A certain man were no cloaths. Luie viii. 27. 
Ware. adj. [For this we commonly fay aware. j 
1. Being in expectation of ; being provided againft. 
The lord of that fervant fhal] come in a day when he look- 
eth not for him, andin an hour when he is not wae of him. 
ATatth. xxiv. 5<- 
2. Cautious; wary. 
WV hat man fo wife, what earthly wit fo were, 
As tocefcry the crafty cunning train 


by which deceit doth mafk in vizor fair. Fairy Queen. 


Bid her well be ware and ftil ereét. Liiton. 
J? WARE. v. 7. To take heed of ; to beware. 
A fhufficd, fullen, and uncertain light 
"That dances through the clouds, and fhuts again, 
Then care a rifing tempeft on-the main. Dryden. 


WARE. 7. i: [pann, Saxon; waere, Dutch ; wara, Swedith.] 
Commonly fomething to be fold. 
Let us, like merchants, fhew or fouleft wares, 
And think, perchance, .they’ll fell. Shake/peare. 
If the pcople bring ware or any victuals to fell, that we 
would not buy it. Nehem. xX. 31. 
- I know thou whole art-but a‘fhop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and fnares, 
To take the weak, and make:-them ftop 5 
Yet art thou falfer than thy wares. | i 
WWV hy ‘fhould my black thy love impair ? 
‘Let the dark fhop commend -the wa: e. Cleaveland. 
He turns himielf to other wares:-which he finds your mar- 
kets take off. Locke. 
Ne CLX. 


B. Johnfon. 


W AR 


wee EFUL. adj. [ware and full.] Cautious; timoroufly pru- 
ent. 
Woa‘rerutwess. 2. f. [from waveful.] Cautioufnefs. Obfolete, 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full; but full of wercfudne/s. 
Wa’REHOUSE. n.f- [ware and houfe.] 
chandife- 
His underftanding is only the warvhoufe of other mens lum- 
ber, I mean falfe and unconcluding reafonings rather than a 
repofitory of truth for his own ufe. Locke. 
She had never more fhips at fca, greater quantities of mer- 


Sidney. 
A ftorekoufe of mer- 


chandife in her warehoufes than at prefent. Addtjon. 
She the big warehsisfe built, 
Rais'’d the ftrong crane. Thom/for- 


WiéA‘RELESS. adj. [from ware.] Uncautious; unwary. Spen/- 
WA'RELY. adv. [from ware.] Warily ; cautioufly; timoroufly. 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 

And with continual watch did tcaxy/; keep. Fairy Dueen. 
rae a.f. [tvar and fure.) Niilitary fervice; military 

ife. 
In the wildernefs 
He {hall firft lay down the rudiments 
OFf his great warfare, ere I fend him forth 


To conquer fin and death. Alille. 
Faithful hath been yonr warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe. Ailton. 


Tully, when he read the Taétics, was thinking on the bars 
which was his field of battle: the knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a general who does not make ufe of what 
he knows. Dryden. 

‘The ftate of chriftians, even when they are not actual] 
perfecuted, is a perpetual ftate of warfare and voluntary fuf- 
ferings. Attert Ury. 

‘The fcripture has direéted us to refer thefe mifcarriages in 
our Chriftian warfare to the power of three enemics. Rogers. 

a vw. n. [from the noun.] To lead a military 
ife. 

That was the only amulet in that credulous werfaring age 
to efcape dangers in battles. amdens 

W A'RHABLE. adj. [war and babii, from babilis, Lat. or ab/e.] 
Military; fit for war. 
‘The weary Britons, whofe warhatle youth 

Was by Maximilian lately led away, 

With wretched mifcries and wocful ruth, 

Were to thofe pagans made an open prey. Fairy Queen. 

WA'RILY. adv. [from wary.] Cautioufly ; with timorous pru- 
dence; with wife forethought. 
‘The charge thereof unto a courteous fp’rit 

Commended was, who thereby did attend, 

And warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. Fairy QUEEN 

The change of laws, efpecially concerning matters of reli- 
gion, muft be warily proceeded in. FIooker. 

It will concern a man to treat confcience awfully and warily, 
by ftill obferving what it commands, but efpecially what it 
forbids. Scuth. 

T hey fearched diligently and concluded ewan ily. Sprat. 

W A'RINESS. 2. /. (from wary.] Caution; prudent forethought 5 
timorous ícrupuloufnefs. 
For your own confcience he gives innocence, 

But for your fame a difcreet werfre/:. Donne. 

To determine what are little things in religion, great wa- 
vinc/s is to be ufed. Sprat. 

The path was fo very flippery, the fhade fo exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of echoes, that they 
were forced to march with the greatelt warine/s, circum{pec- 
tion and filence. Adaijcn. 

Moft men have fo much of ill nature, or of warine/s, as 
not to footh the vanity of the ambitious man. . tlddifon. 

I look upon it to be a moft clear truth ; and exprefied it 
with more w*rrine,s and referve than was neceflary. Atterbury. 

Wark. z. f: [Anticntly ufed for wert 3 whence dulwark.] 
Building. l 
Thou findoft fault where any’s to be found, 
And buildeft ftrong wark upon a weak ground, 
W A'RLIKE. 2. f> [werand /ie.] 
1. Fit for war; difpoted to war. 
She ufing fo ftrange, and yet fo well fucceeding a temper, 


Spenfer. 


made her people by peace w'ar.ike. Stdney. 
Old Siward with ten thoufand «‘er//Ke men, 
All ready at appoint, was tetting forth. Shake/peare. 


W hen a warize itate grows ivit and cfleminate, they may 


be -fure of a war. Bacon. 
O imprudent Gauls, 
Relying on falfe hopes, thus to incenfe e 
The warlike Englith. Philips. 
2. Military ; relating-to war. F 
The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 
Surceas’d. Afilton. 


W A'RLING. m7, [from war.] Fhis word is I believe only 
found in the following adage, and feems to mean, one often 
quarrelled with, 


30 H Better 


W AR 


Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s war- 
ling. 3 Camden. 
W A'RLOCK. t a. f- [wardilookr, Iflandick, a charm; penloxz, 
W a‘/RLUCK. axon, an evil fpirit. “This etymology was 
communicated by Mr. /¥ife.] A male witch; a wizzard. 
Warluck in Scotland is applicd to a man whom the vulgar 
fuppofe to be converfant with fpirits, as a woman who car- 
ries on the fame commerce is called a witch: he is fuppofed 
to have the invulnerable quality which Dryden mentions, who 
did not underftand the word. 
He was no warluck, as the Scots commonly call fuch men, 
who they fay are iron frec or lead free. Dryden. 
WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick ; peanm, Sax. warm, Dutch. ] 
x. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a {mall degree. 
He ftretched himfelf upon the child, and the flefh of the 
child waxed warm. 2 Kings iv. 34- 
Main ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour, foft’ning all her globe. Million. 
2. Zealous; ardent. 
I never thought myfelf fo warm in any party’s caufe as to 
deferve their money. Pope. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againft it. 
Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
3. Violent ; furious; vehement. 
Weelcome day-light; we fhall have warm work on’t : 
The Moor will ’gage 
His utmoft forces on his next affault, 
‘To win a queen and kingdom. 
4. Bufy in action. 
I hate the ling’ring fummons to attend, 
Death all at once would be a nobler end ; 
Fate is unkind : methinks a general 
Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 
5. Fanciful; enthufiaftick. 
If there be a fober and a wife man, what difference will 
there be between his knowledge and that of the moft extra- 
` vagant fancy in the world? If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man’s fide, 
. as having the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke. 
Jo WARM. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] 
x. To free from cold ; to heat in a gentle degree. 
It fhall be for a man to burn, for he fhall take thereof aad 
warm himfelf. Ifa. xliv. 15. 
There fhall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 
it. Ta. xivii. 14. 
i The mounted fun 
Shot down dire&t his fervid rays to warm 


Dryden. 


Earth’s inmoft womb. Afilton. 
“T hefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm. Ailton. 


2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 

‘The aétion of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
of Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: one warms you by 
degrees, the other fets you on fire all at once, and never in- 
termits his heat. Dryden. 

W a’‘RMINGPAN. n. f: [warm and pan.] A covered brafs pan 
for warming a bed by means of hot coals. 
Wea’/RMINGSTONE. n. f. [warm and fone.) To thefe ufeful 
ftones add the warming-ftone, digged in Cornwall, which be- 
ing once well heated at the fire retains its warmth a great 
while, and hath been found to give eafe in the internal hæ- 
morrhoids. Ray. 
W a‘’RMLY. adv. [from warm.] 
x. With gentle heat. 
‘There the warming, fun firft warmly {mote 
The open field. 
2. Eagerly ; ardently. 
Now I have two right honeft wives 

One to Atrides I will fend, 

And t’other to my Trojan friend ; 

Each prince fhall thus with honour have 

What bath fo warmly feem to crave. Prior. 

‘The antients expect you fhould do them right in the ac- 
count you intend to write of their characters: I hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that defign. Pope. 

SAA RE ? n. f. [from warm.] 
I. Gentle heat. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed warmth whereof deliver me. Sbhbakefpeare. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the fun 
encreafing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will fooner 


Afilton. 


find a little warmth than an hot. Bacon. 
He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. MMi ton. 


Here kindly warmth thcir mounting juice ferments 
‘To nobler taftes, and more exalted fcents. Addifon- 
2. Zeal; paffion; fervour of mind. 
What warmth is there in your affe€tion towards any of 
thefe princely fuitors that are already come. Shakefpeare. 


WAR 


Our duties towards God and man, we fhould perform with 
that unfeigned integrity which belongs to Chriftian piety ; 
with that temper and fobriety which becomes Chriftian pru- 
dence and charity; with that warmth and affe&tion which 
agrees with Chriftian zeal. Sprat. 

Your opinion that it is entirely to be negleéted, would have 
been my own, had it been my own cafe; butI felt more 
warmth here than I did when firft I faw his book againft my- 


felf. Pope. 
3. Fancifulnefs ; enthufiafm. 
The fame warmth of head difpofes men to both. Temple. 


To WARN. v.a. [pænnian, Saxon; waernan, Dutch ; warna, 
Swedifh ; varna, Iflandick.] 
x. T o caution againít any fault or danger ; 
tice of ill. 
W hat do’ft thou fcorn me for my gentle counfel ? 
. And footh the devil that I warn thee from? ShakefLeare. 
Our firft parents had been warn’d 
The coming of their fecret foe, and ’fcaped 
His mortal fnare. Milton. 
‘The hand can hardly lift up itfelf high enough to ftrike, but 
ic muft be feen ; fo that it warns while it threatens; but a 
falfe infidious tongue may wahifper a lie fo clofe and low, that 


to give previous no- 


though you have ears to hear yet you fhall not hear. South. 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief, 
Of Laufus’ danger, urging {wift relief. Dryden. 


If we confider the niftakon in mens difputes and notions, 
how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or 
miftaken fignifications ; this we are-the more carefully to be 
warned of, becaufe the arts of improving it have been made 


the bufinefs of men’s ftudy. Locke. 

The father, whilft he warn’d his erring fon, 

‘The fad examples which he ought to fhun 

Defcrib’d. Prisr. 
When firft young Maro fung of kings and wars, 

Ere warning Phebus touch’d his trembling ears, 

Perhaps he feem’d above the critick’s law, 

And but from nature’s fountains fcorn’d to draw. Pope. 


2. To admonifh of any duty to be performed, 
place to be avoided or forfaken. 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy angel to fend 

for thee. AETI x. 22- 

He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com- 

mand of their ufurping mafter: he had warned them from 


or praéctice or 


the feas; he had beaten down the billows. Dı yden. 
3- To notify previoufly good or bad. 
He wonders to what end you have affembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
His grace not being warn’d thereof beforc. Sthakefpeare. 


He charg’d the foldiers with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
#Varn'd of the enfuing fight, and bade ’em hope the war. 
Dryden. 
Man, who knows not hearts, fhould make examples, 
Which like a warning-piece muft be fhot off, 
To fright the reft from crimes. 
W A'RNING. 2. /. [from war. ] 
x. Caution againft faults or dangers; previous notice of ill. 
I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in the night. P/- 
He groaning from the bottom of his breaft, 
This werning in thefe mournful words expreft. Dryden. 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the world more juft or wife. Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others who are uncxpecicdly 
cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as grcater 
engagements to provide for your latter end. Wake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of ufe 
and warning to credulous maids’, never to put too much truft 
in deceitful men. Swift. 

2. Previous notice: ina fenfe indifferent. 

Death called up an old man, and badc him come; the 
man excufed himfelf, that it was a great journcy to take upon 
fo fhort a warninz. L/ Efi: ange. 

I faw with more difdain, more nonfenfe than either I or as 
bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month’s warning ; 
in which time it was wholly written. Dryden. 

Warp. a. f- [peanp, Saxon; tt te Dutch.] That order of 
thread in a thing woven that crofles the woof. 

The fourteenth is the placing of the tangiblc parts in length 
or tranfverfe, as it is in the werp and the woof of texturc, 
more inward or more outward. B acon. 

To WARP. v.n. [peonpan, Saxon; werpen, Dutch, tothrow; 
whence we fometimes fay, the work cafis.] 

1. To change from the true fituation by inteftine motion; to 
change the pofition of onc part to anothcr. . 

This fellow will but join you together as they join wainfcot, 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk-panncl, and like green 
timber warp. Shake/peare. 

They clamp one piece us wood to the end of another picce, 
to kcep it from cafting = warping. a? 

2. To 


Dryden. 


WAR 


>- To lofe its proper courfe or direĉtion. 
There’s our commiffion 


From which we would not have you warp» Shake/p. 
Thisis ftrange ! methinks 
My favour here begins to warp. Shakefp. 


All atteft this doétrine,, that the pope can: give away the 
right of any fovereign, if he fhall never fo little warp. Dryden. 

This we fhould do as dire&ly as may be, with as little warp- 
ingand declenfion towards the creature as is poffible. Norris. 

3. To turn. 
. The potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon in Egypt’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coaft, up call’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts, warpirg on the eaftern wind, | 


‘That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. 


AAilion: 
JoWaRP. wv. a. 
x. Tocontraét; to fhrivel. 
2. To turn afide from the true direction. 
This firft avow’d, nor folly warp’d my mind ; 
Wor the frail texture of the female kind > 
Betray’d my virtue. Dryden. 


Not foreign or domeftick treachery 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 
‘A great argument of the goodnefs of his caufe, which re- 
quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to 
warp the facred rule of the word of God. Locke. 
I have no private confiderations to warp me in this contro- 
verfy, fince my firft entering upon it. Addifen. 
Not warp’d by paffion, aw’d by rumour, 
Not grave through pride, or gay tbrough folly ; 
An equal mixture of good humour, ) 
And fenfible foft melancholy. - ste bi 
A conftant watchfulnefs againft all thofe -prejudices t 
might warp the judgment afide from truth. Watts. 
3. It is ufed by Shakef/peare to exprefs the effe&t of froft. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter 
‘Thou do’ft not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot: - ; 
Thovgh thou the waters warp, 
Thy ítingis not fo fharp 
As friends remember’d not: 
To WARRANT. v. 2. [garantir, French.] 
x. To fupport or maintain ; to atteft 


> 4 


Shakefpeare. 


She needed not difdain any fervice, though never fo mean, | 


which was warranted by the facred name of father. Sidney. 
He that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the 
myfteries of faith, and not any thing amongit them all more 
than the mouth of the Lord doth warrant. fiovker. 
If this internal light be conformable to the principles of 
reafon, or to the word of God, which is attefted revelation, 
reafon warrants it, and we may fafely receive it for true. Locke. 
2. To give authority. EMG i 
ow we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our werranted quarrel. Shake/peare. 
3. To juftify. > 
ow’ can any one warrant himfelf in the ufe of thofe things 
againft fuch fufpicions, but in the truft he has in the common 


honefty and truth of men in general ? . South. 
‘rue fortitude is feen in great exploits, 
‘That juftice warrants and that wifdom guides 5 
All elfe is tow’ring frenzy and diftraction. Addifon. 


4. Toexempt; to privilege; to fecure. . ; 
If my coming, whom, fhe faid, he feared, as foon as he 
knew me by the armour, had--not warranted her from that 
near approaching cruelty. ` Sidney- 
Thefe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelinefs, warrant you 
from fufpicion in’ others, nor defend you from melancholy in 


yourfelf. Sidney. 
Pll warrant him from drowning. Shatefpeare. 
In-a place 
Lefs warranted than this, -or lefs fecure, 
I cannot be, that I fhould fear to change it. AA iton. 


5. To declare upon furety. : 
What a ed neck have we here! Look ye, mine’s as 


fmooth:as filk, I warrant ye. Ll’ Eftrange. 
‘The Moors king 
Ts fafe enough,- I warrant him for one. Dryden. 


W A'RRANT. 1. f. [from the verb.] 
x. A writ conferring fome right or authority. 
- Are you now going to difpatch this deed ?- 
—We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. Shakef/p. 
He fent him a warrant for one thoufand pounds a year pen- 
fion for his life. Clarendon. 
2. Awrit giving the officer of juftice the power of caption. 
: “There was a damn’d defign, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iffued out. Dryden. 
3. A juftificatory commiffion or teftimony. 
Pits orountte is our plain warrant, that in his name -what we 
afk we -fhall receive. Flooker. 


| WARRE. adj. [poenn, Saxon.) Worfe. 


WAR 


Is this a tiarrant fufficient for any man’s con{cience to buiid 
fuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ùfe for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? FTooker, 
The place of Paradife might be feen unto Mofes, and unto 
the prophets which fucceeded him; both which I take for my 
warrant to guide me in this difcovery. Realeish. 
His warrant does the Chriftian faith defend ; 
Onthatrelying, all their quarrels end. Faler. 
The Jewith religion was yet in pofleffion;° and therefore; 
that this might fo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its 
warrant from the fame hand of Ompipotence. South. 
4- Right; legality. Obfolete. 
I attach thee 
For an abufer of the world, a pra@ticer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 
‘Therefore to horfe, 
And let us not be dainty in leave-taking, 
But fhift away: there’s wer? ant in that theft, 


Which fteals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. 


Shake/p- 
Wa’RRANTABLE. adj. [from warrant.) Juftifiable; Ue- 
fenfible. l 


To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muft 
forget and part with much we know. Brown. 
is meals are courfe and fhort, his employment warranta- 
ble, his fleep certain and refrefhing. South. 
if I can mend my condition by any warrantable induftry, 
the way is fair and open; and that’s a privilege every reafon- 

‘ able creature has in his commiffion. L’Effrange. 

ARE Am Oe n. f- [from waerrantable.] Juitifiable- 
nefs. 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of my defire 
to you, and the warrantablene/s of your favour to me. Sidne.. 

W A'RRANTABLY. adv. [from warantable.] Juftifiably. 

The faith which God requires is only this, that he will cer- 
tainly reward all thofe that believe in him, and obey his com- 
mandments; but for the particular application of this faith. to 
ourfelves, that deferve no more of our allent, nor can ind-<d 
warrantably haye it, than what is founded upon the ferious 
confideration of our own performances. Wake. 

W a’RRANTER. z. f. [from warrant.] 

1. One who gives authority. 

2..One who gives fecurity. 

Wea’‘RRANTISE. 2. f: [warrantifo, law Lattin; from warrant.] 
Authority; fecurity. 

There’s none protector of the realm but I+. 

Break up the gates, I'll be your warrantize. Shakefp. 

W A'RRANTY. ñn. f. [warrantia, law Latin; garantie, garant, 
French.] 

I. [In the common law.] A promife made in a deed by one man 
unto another for himfelf and his heirs, to fecure him and his 
heirs againft all men, for the enjoying of any thing agreed of 
between them. Cowel. 

2. Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlare’d 

As we have warranty: her death was doubts- 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfan&tify’d -have lodg'd 

"Till the laft trump. Shatep. 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we have the warranty and con- 
fent of all the churches, fince they ever had a liturgy. Talr. 

3- Security. 

Every one cannot diftinguifh between fine and mixed filver: 
thofe who have had the care and government of politick fo- 
cieties, introduced coinage as a remedy: the ftamp was a 

- warranty of the publick, that under fuch a denomination they 
fhould receive-a piece of fuch a weight and finenefs. Lo. ke. 

To WARRA’Y. v. a. [from war.] To make war upon. 

But Ebranc falved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warrvyd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yes that land envys. F. Q. 
Of thefe a mighty people orts grew, 
And puiffant kings, which all the world warraid, 
And to themfelves all nations did fubdue. 
This continual, cruel, civil war, 
“The which myfelf againft myfelf do make, 

~ Whilft my weak powers of paffions warraid ares 

No fkill can flint, nor reafon can aflake. 

Six years were run fince firft in martial guife 

The Chriftian lords warraid the caftern land. 

Obfolete. 
They fay the world is warre than it wont, 

All for her fhepherds is beaftly and bloont: 

Others faine, but how truly I note, 

All for they holden fhame of their cote. 


£ hakef: Care: 


Spen/fer. 


Spenfers 
Fairfaxs 


Spen/fer: 


- WA/RREN. n. £ [wacrande, Dutch; guercnne, Firench.] A 


kind of park for rabbits. 
I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge ina warren. 
Shakec/peare. 
The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her ftory, and 
advifes upon a revenge. ae zi 
en 


WAR 


Men fhould fet {nares in their warrens to catch polcats and 
foxes. Dryd-n. 
W A'RRENER. n. /. [from warren.] The keeper of a warren. 
W ARRIOUR. 2./. [from war, ] A foldier; a military 
man. 
I came from Corinths : 
Brought to this town by that moft famous warrizrs 
Duke Menaphon. Shakefpcare. 
Fierce ficry warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and fquadrons and right form of war, 


Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Shake/peare. 
I fing the warricur and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale. 

The warriour horfes ty’d in order fed. Dryden. 
The mute walls relate the warriour’s fame, 

And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryden. 
Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame 5 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d, 

She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. Dryden. 


WART. n.f. [peant, Saxon; werre, Dutch.] A corneeus 
excrefcence ; a {mall protuberance on the fleth. 

If thou prate of mountains, Jet them throw 
Millions of acreson us, ’till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 

Make Offa like a wart. Shakefp- 

In old ftatues of itone, which have been put in cellars, the 

feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 

the lead did fwell, infomuch as it hanged upon the ítone like 


warts. Bacon. 
Like vile ftones lying in faffron’d tin, 
Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her íkin. Donne. 


In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likenefs to the 
face, are not to be omitted. Dryden. 
He is taken with thofe warts and moles, and hard features, 
by thofe who reprefent him upon the flage, or he is no more 
Achilles, Dryden. 
Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he compre- 
hends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, doth 
demonftrate that all fuch warts, tumours and excrefcences, 
where any infe&ts are found, are excited or raifed up by fome 
venenofe liquors, which with their éggs fuch infects fhed; or 
boring with their terebra:, inftil into the very pulp of fuch 
buds. Ray. 
W a/RTWORT. n. f: [wart and wort.] Spurge. 
Waa‘rty. adj. [from wart.] Grown over with warts. 
WaARWORN. adj. [war and worn.) Worn with war. 
‘Their gefture fad, 
Inveft in lank lean cheéks and werworn coats, 
Prefented them unto the gazing moon 
) So many horrid ghofts. 
Wea/’ry. adj. [poen, Saxon.] Cautious ; 
roufly prudent. 
He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore # behoveth 
our words to be tvary and few. Ffooker. 
Leontius, their bifhop, although an enemy to' the better 
part, yetcary and fubtle, as all the heads of the Arrians fac- 
tion were, could at no time be plainly heard te ufe either 
form. i looker. 
Good caufe he had to haften thence away 5 
For on a day his waży dwarf had fpy`d, 
W here in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay, 
Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day. F. 2. 


SAakefp. 
feruptlous ; timo- 


Each thing feigned ought more warry be. Spenfer. 
Each warns a warfer carriage in the thing, 
Left blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel. 


Others grow wary in their praifes of ome, who fets too 
great a value on them, left they fhould raife him too high in 
his own imagination. Addifen. 

Was. The preterite of 7o Br. 
Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God took 
him. Gen. V. 24o 
To WASH. v. a. [paycan, Saxon; wafftben, Dutch, ] 
x. To cleanfe by ablution. 
How fain, like Pilate, would I wafs my hands 

Of this moft grievous guilty murther done ! Shakefpeare. 

Look, how fhe rubs her hands. 

It is an accuftom’d action with her to feem thus wahing 
her hands. Shake/peare. 
Waj me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanfe mc 
from my fn. Pf. Ni. ae 
Thou did wef thyfelf. Ezek. xxiii. 40. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to waf his 
hands of the hurt that is done by the playing of the mine? 
4, #flrange. 





2. To moitten. 
3- To affe& by ablution. 
Be baptized, and wah away thy fins. AEs xxii. 16. 
Sins of irreligion muft ftill be fo accounted for as to crave 
pardon, and be wa/hed off by repentance. Taylor. 
Recolleét the things you have heard, that they may not be 
wafbed all away from the mind by a torront of. other engage- 


ments. kv atts. 


W A R 


4. To colour by wafhing. 
To wajh over a coarfe or infignificant meaning, is to coun- 


terfeit nature’s coin. Collier. 
To WASH. v.n. 
xs. To perform the act of ablution- 
I will go waf% ; 
And when my face is fair, you fhall perccive 
Whether I blufh. or no. Shake/p- 


afb and be clean. 2 Kings v. 12. 

Are not the rivers of Damafcus better than all the waters 

of Ifrael? May I not waf in them ? 2 Kings v. 12. 
Let cach becalm his troubled breaft, 


afb and partake ferene the friendly feaft. Pope. 
2. To cleanfe cloaths. 
She can wajh and fcour. 
—A {pecial virtue; for then fhe need not be wefsed and 
{coured. Shake/peare. 


WasnH. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Alluvion; any thing colle&ted by water. 

The wajh of paítures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time fettled, is of great advantage to 
all land. Adertimer. 

2. A bog; amarfh; afen; a quagmire. 
Full thirty times- hath Phoebus car gone round 


Weptune’s falt wah, and Tellus’ orbed ground. Shake/p. 
The beft part of my power 

Were in the wafees all unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shakefp. 


4. A medical or cofmetick lotion. 
Try whether children may not have fome waf/to make 
their teeth better and ftronger. Bacon. 
They paint and patch their imperfediions 
Of intellectual compleétions, 
And daub their tempers o'er with wafes, 
As artificial as their faces. ` Fludibras. 
He tried all manner of wa/fbes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion ; but there was no good to be done. L Eftrange. 
None are welcome to fuch, but thofe who {peak, paint and 
wafb; for that is the thing they love; and no wonder, fince it 
is the thing they need. South. 
‘To fteal from rainbows, ere they drop in fhow’rs, 


A brighter wah. Pope. 
Here gallypots and vials plac’d, 
Some fill’d with wafbes, fome with pafte. Szuift. 


5- A fuperficial ftain or colour. 

Imagination ftamps fignification upon his face, and tells the 
people he is to go for fo much, who oftentimes, being deccived 
by the wa/h, never examine the metal, but take him uponcon- 
tent. Collier. 

6. The feed of hogs gathered from wafhed difhes. 
_ The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 
“That f{poil’d your fummer-fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like w/b, and makes his trough 
In your embeowell’d bofoms. Shake/p. 
7- ‘Phe act of wafhing the cloaths of a family; the linen wafhed 
at once. 

Wa’snBALL. 7. f. [waf and ball.] Ball made of foap. 

I afked a poor man how he did; he faid he was like a wo/h- 
_. ball, always in decay. Swift. 
W ASHER. 7. /. [from waefs.] One that wathes. 

Quickly is his laundrefs, his wafber, and his wrieger. Sha. 
Wea/’‘sHy. adj. [from waf.] 
I. Watry; damp. 

n the wa/sy ouze deep channels wore, 

ot oy ere God had bid the ground be dry. 
2. W ; not folid. . 

A polith of clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly {pread, not over- 

thin and waffy, but of a pretty folid confiftence. Wotton. 
WASP. n.f. [peayp, Saxon; vefpa, Latin; guefpe, French. ] 
A brifk ftinging infe&t, inform refembling a bec. 
More wa/ps, that buz about his nofe, 


Adilten. 


Will make this fting the fooner. Shake/p. 
Encount’ring with a wafp, 

He in his arms the fly doth clafp. Drayiox. 
Why, what awa -tongu'’d and impatient 

Art thou,’ to break into this woman’s mood, 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ; Shake/p. 


W a‘sPisH. adj. 
irafcible. 
I'll ufe you for my laughter, 


[from wa/p.] Peevifh ; malignant; irritable; 


When you are waif. Shuke/p. 
Come, you wafp, you are too an 

—If Ibe wa/pifh, belt beware my iting. Shake/p. 

By the ftern brow and wefif action, 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, 

It bears an angry tenour. Shake/p. 


: a good hearty fhrew, under the 
impotency of an unruly «a/pifh humour: fhe would have her 
will. D B/trange. 

Upon this grofs miftake the poor wae/pif) creature runs on 
for.many leaves. Stillingfleet. 
Much 


The taylor’s wife was on 


WAS 
. Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
; This jealous, wa/pi/h, wrong-head, rhiming race. 
Wa‘sPISHLY. adv. (from wa/pifo.]  Peevithly. 
Wa‘sPIsHNEsS. 2. f. [from wa/pi/h.] Peevithnefs ; irritability. 
Wa/‘ssAiL. n. /. [from per pæl, your health, Saxon. ] 
x. A liquour made of app es, fugar; and ale, anciently much 
ufed by Englifh goodfellows. 
2. A drunken bout. | 
The king doth wake to-night, and takés his roufe, 
Keeps waffail/, and the fwa gring up{pring reels. Shake/p. 
W A'’SSAILER. n. f [from wafail.] A toper; a drunkard. 
I’m loth to meet the rudenefs, and fwell’d infolence 
, Of fuch late weffailers. Milton. 
Wast. The fecond perfon of was, from To be. 
To WASTE. v. a. [apeyrzan, Saxon ; woefien, Dutch; guaffares 
Italian; vaffare, Latin. ] 
x. To diminith. 
The fire that mounts the liquor *till’t run o'er; 
Seeming t’ augment it, wa/fes it. Shakefpeare. 
Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft ; 
Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to wa/?e. Dryden. 
Could fighs furnith new breath, or draw life and fpirts from 
the wafting of your’s, your friends would encourage your 
paffion. Tempie. 
2. To deftroy wantonly and luxurioufly ; to fquander. 
‘The people’s praying after the minifter, they fay, wa/feth 


Pope. 


time. ooker. 
There mutt be providence ufed, that our fhip-timber be not 
wafied. i Bacon. 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, 
But their dark hours they wafe in barren joy. Garth, 
‘3. To deftroy ; to defolate. 
He only their provifions wa/ffes and burns. Daniel. 
Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wafle. Ailton. 
‘The Tyber 
Infults our walls, and wa/fes our fruitful grounds. Dryden. 
Now wajflirg years my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes have bow’d me to the ground ; 
Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 
And mark the-ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 
4- To wear out. : 
Here condemn’d 
To waffe eternal days in woe and pain. Ailton. 


g. To {pend ; to confurne. 
O were I able - 
To wafle it all myfelf, and leave you none: Atilton. 
Zo Waste. v. n. Todwindle; to be ina ftate of confuzaption. 
Man dieth and wa/ffeth away. Job xiv. 10. 
‘Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; wafting and de- 


truction are in their paths, Jj. lix. 7. 
The latter watch of waffing night, 
And fetting ftars do kindly deep invite. Dryden. 
W ASTE: adj. theca the verb. ] 
x. Deftroyed ; ruined. 
Sophi leaves all waffe in her retreat. Milton. 


The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, which have fo 
laid wafe the intelleGual world, is owing to nothing more 
than to the ill ufe of words. Locke. 

When thus the gather’d forms of wretched love, 

In my fwoln bofom, with long war had rove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of ood wafle, 

And featter’d ruin as the torrent paft. 

2. Defolate ; uncultivated. 

There be very waffe countries and wildernefles; but we 
find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 

Hie found him in a defert land, and in the wafe howling 
wildernefs. j Deut. xxxii. 10. 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; loft for want of occupiers. 
Quite furcharg’d with her own weight, 
And firangl’d with her wa/e fertility. Ailton. 
4- Worthlefs; that of which none but vile ufes can be made. 
5. That of which no account is taken, or value found. 
It may be publifhed as well as printed, that fo much {kill 
in Hebrew derivations may not lie for waffe paper. Dryden. 
“Waste. 7. f. [from the verb.]  - í 
x. Wanton or luxurious deftruction; the act of fquandering 5 
confumption ; lofs. , J 

Reafon induce us to think it a good work, which they, in 
their care for well beftowing of time, account wafle. looker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the found 


Prior. 


better from wafle. : Bacon. 
‘Freedom who loves, muft firft be wife and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we fee, 
For all this wa/fe of wealth, and lofs of blood. Milton. 


It was providently defigned to repair the wafle daily made 
by the frequent attrition in maftication. Ry. 

So foolith and lavifh are we, that too often we ufe tome 
words in mere wa/ffe, and have no ideas for them. Watts. 

2. Ufelefs expence. i 
But youth, the perifhing pan runs on too faft, 

And unenjoy’d it fpends itfelf to wa/fe 5 

Few know the ufe of life before ’tis paft. Dryden. 
N? CLXI. | 


W A T 


Secure the workings of your foul from running to wafe, and 
even your loofer moments will turn to happy account. JV atts; 
3. Defolated or uncultivated ground. 
Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve- 
ment of pafturagc, tillage, or planting, iš called wafle. Locke. 
Lifted aloft he ’gan to mount up higher; 
And, like frefh eagle, made his hardy flight 
‘Thro’ all the great wide wafle, yet wanting light. 
4- Ground, place, or fpace unoccupied. i 
Thefe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead wa/fe and middle of the night, 
Had bai thus encountered. 
“orty days Elijah, without food 
W ander’d this Maran wa/le. ° 


Lords of the world’s great wafe; the cccan, we 
Whole forefts fend to 


Spencer, 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 


reign upon the fea. Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat’ry w/e; 
Such length of years, fuch various perils pait. Dryden. 
Thee í purfue, oh great Hofarcd youth ! 
‘Through the difmal w/e of gloomy death. Smiths 
See the man who fpacious regions gare, 
A wafte for beats, bimfelf deny’d a grave. Popes 
5- Region ruined and deferted. 
All the leafy nation finks at laft, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o’cr the w2/7r. Dryden. 


6. Mifchief ; deftruétion. 


‘The fpirit. of wantonnefs is fure fcarce out of him: if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, he will never, I think, in 


the way of wafle, attempt us again. Shake/peare. 
Wea/‘sTEFUL. adj. [woffe and fil. ] áj 
I. DeftruGtive ; ruinous. 
The folly of man 
Let in thefe rva/feful furies. Ailton, 


2. Wantonly or diffolutely confumptive. 
To {mooth the ice, or add another huc 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh, 


Is waftcful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/p: 
In fuch cafes they fet them off more with wit and activity, 
than with coftly and wa/fefu! expences. Bacon. 
3- Lavith; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 
How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 
And fcatter’d bleffings with-a we/feful hand ! Addifon. 
4- Defolate; uncultivated ; unoccupied. 
In wildernefs and wa/?efu/ defarts ftray’d, 
To feek her-knight. Spenfer. 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, wa fieful, wild. AZilton. 


Wa’sTEFULLY. adv. [from wa/feful.] With vain and diffo- 
lute confumption. 


Never any man would think our labour mif-fpent, or the 


time wa/i-fully confumed. tLdooker. 
o her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her lavith hand is wa/ffefully profute. Dryden 


W A'STFULNESS. 2. f. [from wa/eful.] Prodigality. 
W A’'STENESS. z. /. [from wafte.] Defolation; folitude. 
She, of nought afraid, 
Through woods and wa/fene/s wide him daily fought. Sperf. 
‘That day is a day of wrath, a day of wa/frerie/s. Zeph.i. 15. 
W ASTER. n.f: [from wae.) One that contumes diffolutely 
and extravagantly ; a fquanderer; vain confumer. 
Divers Roman knights, 
‘The profufe wa/ffers of their patrimonies, 
So threatned with their debts, as they will now 
Run any defperate fortune. Ben. Fobn fsa. 
Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and 
carelefs, and teaches them to be {quanderers and wa/lers. Lo. ke. 
Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and fo be incapa- 


citated for thofe encroaching wa/fers of ufeful time. Locke. 
Sconces are great wa/fers of candles. Swift. 
Wea'sTREL. z. f. [from wafie.] 
Their works, both ftream and load, lie in feveral, er in 
wa/ftrel, that is, in inclofed grounds, or in commons. Carew. 


WATCH. z. f- [pxcce, Saxon. ] 
x. Forbearance of flcep. 
2. Attendance without fleep. 
All the long night their mournful warch they keep, 
And all the day ftand round the tomb and weep. Addi tr. 
3- Attention ; clofe obfervation. 
In my {chool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 
I fhot his fellow, of the felf-fame flight, 
The felf-fame way, with more adviied watch, 
To find the othcr forth ; by vent’ring both, 
I oft found both. 
4. Guard; vigilant kcep. 
Still, when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward. Spen/er. 
Hie thee to thy charge ; 
Ufe careful weteh, chufc,trufty centinels. Shake P. 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, but alfo 
into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept. Bacon. 
5- Watchman; men fet to guard. Jt is ufedin acolle&tive fenfe. 
Before her gate, high God did fweat orJain, 
And wakeful watches ever to abide. Sperfer. 
| 3° I Such 


Shake/prare. 


W A T 


Such ftand in narrow lanes, 
And ‘beat our watch, and rob our paffengers. Shaé&e/p- 
The ports he did fhut up, or at leaft kept a watch on them, 
that none fhouild pais to or fro that was fufpected. Bacons 
‘The tow’rs of heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton. 
An abfurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to 
lead the blind, and to put him that cannot fee tothe office of 
a watch. Souih. 
6. Place where a guard is fet. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. 
7. Poít or office of a watchman. 
As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 
8. A period of the night. 
Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o’ th’ night, 
Is now tranfported with a gondalier, ~ 
To the grofs clafps ofa laicivious Moor. 
All night he will purfue ; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, ’ti]] morning watch. 
The latter watch of wafting night, 
And fetting ftars, to kindly flecp invite. 
9. A pocket-clock ; a {mall clock moved by a fpring- 
A watch, befides the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the fun in the zodiack. Fiale. 
On the theatre we are confined to time ; and though we talk 
not by the hour-glafs, yet the watch often drawn out of the 
pockec warns the actors that thcir audience is weary. Dryden. 
‘That Cloe may be ferv’d in ftate, 
The hours muft at her toilet wait ; 
Whilft all the reafoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. 
Jo WATCH. wv. n. [pacian, Saxon. ] 
x. Not to fleep; to wake. 
I have two nights warch’d with you; but can perceive no 
truth in your report. Shake/peare. 
Watching care will not let a man dumber, as a fore difeafe 
breaketh fleep. Ecclus. xxxi. 2. 
Sleep, lift’ning to thee, will watch. Mhilton. 
2. To keep guard. 
I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 
fave us. Lam. iv. 17. 
He gave fignal to the minifter that watch’d. Milton. 
3. To look with expectation. 
My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning. P/f. cxxx. 6. 
4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 
Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 
s. To be-cauiionfly obfervant. 
Watch over thyfelf, counfel thyfelf, judge thyfelf impar- 
tially. Taylor. 
6. To be infidioufly attentive. 
He fomewhere nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wifh, and beft advantage us afunder, 
Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. 
To WATCH. Uv. a. 
x. To guard ; to have in keep. 
laming minifters watch and tend their charge. 
2. To obferve in ambuth. 
Saul fent meffengers unto David’s houfe to watch him, and 
to flay him. I Sa. xix. 11. 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that fwims betwixt him and the 


Shake/p. 


Shaks/peare. 


Shake/p. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


2 Tim. iv. 5. 


Afilton. 


Ailton. 


iky. Walton. 
They under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch. . Milton. 
3- To tend. å 
Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 
4- To obferve in order to dete& or prevent. 
W A'TCHER. 7. f. [from watch.] 
x. One who watches. 
Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us, 
And fhew us to be watchers. Shake/peare. 


Love hath chac’d fleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s forrow. Shak. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obferver. 
It is obferved, by thofe that are more attentive watchers of 


the works of nature. More. 
Wa’rcuHet. adj. [ poeced, Saxon, weak. Skinner.] Blue; 
pale blue. 


Whom ’midft the Alps do hanging throats furprife ? 
Who ftares in Germany SPR IR eyes?’ Dryden. 
WATCHFUL. adj. [watch and full.) attentive 5 
cautious ; nicely obfervant. 
Call home, our exil’d friends, 
‘That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. 


igilant ; 


Shake/p. 


Be watchful, and ftrengthen the things ready to die. Rew. iii. 
Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 
He fell; and falling crufh’d th’ ungrateful nymph below. 
Dr yd. 

Readers fhould not lay by that caution which becomes = 
fincere purfuit of truth, and fhould make them always watch- 
fu againít whatever might conceal or mifreprefent it., Locke. 

W a/TCHFULLY. adv. [from watchful.]_ Vigilantly ; cauti- 
oufly , attentively ; with cautious obfervation ; heedfully. 

If this experiment were very watchfully tried in veffels of 
feveral fizes, fome fuch things may be difcovered. Boyle. 

WV a’ TCHFULNESsS. w [from watchful. ] 
1. Vigilance ; heed; {fufpicious attention ; cautious regard ; di- 
ligent obfervation. 

The experience of our own frailties, and the confideration 
of the watchfulne/s of the tempter, difcourage us. Fdammond. 

Love, fantaflick pow’r! that is afraid 

‘To ftir abroad ’till caper Nestea be laid ; 

Undaunted then o’er cliffs and valleys ftrays, 

And leads his vot’ries fafe through pathlefs ways. Py ior. 

Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and 
fo toneglecta due watchfulne/s over their manners. 4r/uthnot. 

Prejudices are cured by a conftanr jealoufy and war. h- 
Juinefs over our paffions, that they may never interpofe when 
we are called to pafs a judgment. IF atts. 

By. a folicitous pari haga about one’s behaviour, inftead of 
being mended, it will be conftrained. Locke. 

2. Inability to fleep. 
H at-hfulnefs, fometimes called a coma vigil, often precedes 
too great fleepinefs. Arouthnet. 
Wa‘rcnHouse. n. f. [watch and houfe.] Place where the 
watch is fet. 
Where ftatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 
A wooden pump on lonely warchhou/e ftands. Gay. 
Wa'‘rcHinc. n. f: [from watch.] Inability to fleep. 

The bullet, mot having been extracted, occafioned ereat 

pain and watchings. ijeman. 
W a’TCHMAKER. 7t. f. [watch and maker.] One whole trade 
is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe forge or file 
from the anchorímith to the watchmaker, they all ufing the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. ) Adoxon. 

WATCHMAN. 2. f. [watch and man.] Guard; fentine); one 
_ fet to keep ward. 
On the top of all I do efpy 

‘The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Spen,er. 

Turn him into London-ftreets, that the waetchmenr might 
cuy him before a juftice. Bacon. 

runkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a loofe heart, an untied tongue, 
and a diffojute fpirit, we put upon its account. Z aylor. 
Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eycs, 
Expeét his fwift arrival. Dryden. 
The melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. Swift. 
WATCHTOWER. 2. /. [watch and toiver.}] Tower on which 
a centinel is placed for the fake of profpe&. 
In the day-time fhe fitteth in a watchtower, and flieth moft 


by night. Bacon. 
Up unto the watchtower get, 
And fee all things defpoil’d of Ec tiacies: Donne. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ftartle the dull night 
From his watchtow.r in the fkies, 
*Till the dappled dawn doth rife. AA /ton. 


“I he fenfes in the head, as fentinels in a watchtower, con- 

Mg to the foul PEE peoa of external objects. Ray. 
A‘TCHWORD. z. f. [watch and word. ‘The word given t 
ee to know their friends. J a 

ave their ears upright, waiting when the watchword 

fhall come, that they fhould all arife inte rebellion. Spenfer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, mafter Shallow.— 
‘That we have, fir John : our wet/word, hem, boys. Shak-/p. 
A watchword every minute of the night goeth about the 
walls, to teftify their vigilancy. Sandys. 

WATER. 2. /. of water, Dutch; poezen, Saxon. ] 

x. Sir Ifaac Newtoń defines water, when pure, to be a very 
fluid falt, volatile, and void of all favour or tafte ; and it feems 
to confift of {mall, fmooth, hard, porous, {pherical particles, 
of equal diamcters, and of equal {pecifick gravities, as Lr. 
Cheyne obferves ; and alfo that there are between them {paces 
fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all fides. ‘heir fmoothnets accounts for their iding eafil 
over one another’s furface: their fphericity keeps them alfo 
from touching one another in more points than one; and by 
both thefe their frictions in fliding over one another, is ren- 
dered the leaft poffible. Their hardnefs accounts for the in- 
comprefiibility of water, when it is frec from the intermixture 
of air. The porofity of water is fo very grcat, that there is 
at leaft forty times as much {pace as matter in it 3 for water is 
nineteen times fpecifically lighter than gold, and confeguently 
rarer in the fame proportion. Quinny. 

My y 


W A T 


My -mildnefs hath allay’d their {welling griefs, : 
My mercy dry’d their water-flowing tears. Shake/g. 
Your water is a fore decayer of your whorfon dead body. 

i Shakefpearé. 
j The fweet manner of it forc’d 
‘Thofe waters from me, which I would have ftopp’d, 
But I had not fo much of man in me; ` 
But all my mother came into mihe eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shaké/p. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 

We write in water. Shake/p. 

‘Thofe heakhs will make thee and thy ftate look ill, “Timon: 
here’s that which is too weak to be a finner, honeft water, 
which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shake/p. 

_ Water is the chief ingredient in ‘all the animal fluids and 
folids ; for a dry bone, diftilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
fipid water therefore water feems to be proper dtink for every 

ani ° Arbuthnot. 

2. The fea. 

Travel by land or b 
By water they foun 
very calm. 


‘3. Urine. 
If thou could’ft, doétor, ċaít 
The water of my land, find her diftafe, 
And purge it to a found and priftine health, 
I would applaud thee. 
Go to bed, after you have made water. 
4. To hold Water. To be found; to be tight. 


fel that will not leak. 
A good chriftian and an honeft man muft be all of a piece, 


water. Common Prayer. 
the. fea, weftward from Peru,, always 
A 


bhot. 


Shakefp. 
SwA. 


From a veí- 


and inequalities of proceeding will never hold water. L Efir. 
5. It is ufed for the luftre of a diamond. 
| "Tis a good form, 
And rich: here is a water, look ye. Shake/p. 


6. Water is much ufed in compofition for things made with 
water, being in water, or growing in water.” 

She might fee the fame water-{fpaniel, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea’s gloves, whofe 
fine proportion fhewed' well what a dainty gueit was wont 
there to be lodged. . Sidney. 

Oh that I were a mace king of now, 

Standing before the fun of oungrann 

And meit myfelf away in water-drops- Shakefp- 

Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the water-newt. Shake/. 

Touch me with noble anger ! 

O let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shake/p- 

Let not the water-flood overflow me. Pī: txix. I5- 

They íhall fpring up as among the grafs, as willows by the 
water-courfes. i j Tf: xliv. 4» 

As the hart panteth after the water-brook, fo panteth my 
foul after thee, O God. Pfalms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noife of thy water-fpouts- 
Pfalm xlii. 7- 

' He turneth rivers into a wildernefs, and the water-{prings 
into. dry_ground. i Pf. evii. 33- 

T here were fet fix water-pots of ftone. . li. 6. 

Hercules’s page, Hylas, went with a water-pot to it ata 
pleafant fountain that was near. : . © Bacon. 

As the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cunning, fo 
the roach is accounted the water-fheep. Walton. 

Sea-calves unwonted. to freth rivers fly 5 

The water-fnakes with {cales — die. fay. 

By making the weter-wheels larger, the motion will be fo 


flow, that the fcrew will not be able to fupply the outward 
ftreams. Wilkins. 


Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 
in the water-courfe. LL’ Effrange. 
Oh help, in this extremeft need, 
If water-gods are deities indeed. l Dryden. 
The water-fnake, whom fifh and paddocks fed, 
With flaring fcales lies poifon’d in his bed. z ° 
Becaufe the outermoft coat of the eye might be.gricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made provifion to 
repair it by the help of certain water-pipes, or lympheduéts, 
inferted into the bulb of the eye; proceeding from glandules 
that feparate this water from the blood. Ray. 
The acerta aquatica, or water-newt, 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, : t 
above its forelegs, to pòife and keep its body upright, which 
fall off when the 1 are grown. Derham. 
Other mortar uled in making wefer-courfes, cifterns, and 
fifhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 
he moft brittle weter-carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in ts 
made of earthen ware. Arbuthn.t. 
A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new fowings 
and, when it came up, with a wefer-cart, carrying his water 
in a cafk, to which there was a tap at the end, which lets 
the water run into a long trough full of fmall holes. Mort. 
In Hampfhire they fell water-trefoil as dear as hops. Mort. 


when young, hath 
growing out a little 


"W A'TERER. 7n. [. [from water. i 


WAT 


To Wa'TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

i. To irrigate; to fupply with moifture. 
A river went out of Eden to water the garden. Gen. ii. £0: 
A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds ; therefore let hirri 


feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bacon. 
Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Negle& of which no wit can recompenfe ; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
T bat facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. Waller. 


Could tears water the lovely plant; fo as to make it grow 
again after once ’tis cut down, your friends would be fo far 
from accufing your paffion, that they would encourage it, and 
fhare it. Temple. 

: You may water the lower land when you will. Adortimer. 
2. To fupply with water for drink. 
Now ’gan the golden Phcebus for to fteep 

His fiery face in billows of the weit, 

And his faint fteeds zvater’a2 in ocean deep, 

Whhilft from their journal labours they did reft. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from the ftall, 
and lead him away to watering ? Lu. xiii. I5. 

His horfemen kept them in fo ftrait, that no man could, 
without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knolles. 
later him, and, drinking what he can, 
ncourage him to thirft again with bran. 
3- To fertilize or accommodate with ftreams. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 

other, give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that water 


Addifcn. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden; 


It. 
4. To diverfify as with waves. 

The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet and 
watered filk, does the like. Locke. 

To Wa’TER.- UV. n. 
I. To fhed moifture. 
I ftain’d this napkin with the blood, 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 

Made iffue from the bofom of the boy ; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 

Mine eyes, 

Seeing thofe beads of forrow ftand in thine, 

gan to water. Shake/peare. 

The tickling of the noftrils within, doth draw the moitture 
to the noftrils, and to the eyes by confent; for they alfo will 
water. Bacon: 

How troublefome is the leaft mote, or duft falling int® the 
eye ! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leait 
grievance ! South. 

2. To get or take in water; to be ufed in fupplying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the gutters ` 
in the wetering troughs. Gen XXx. 38: 

Mahomet fent many fmall boats, manned with harquebu- 
fiers and {mall ordnance, into the lake near untothe camp, to 
keep the Chriftians from waterins there. Knolles. 

3. The mouth WaTERs. The man longs; there is a vehement 
defire. From dogs who drop their flaver when they ice meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s teeth wate' ing at the bifhoprick of Win- 
chefter, fent oné unto bifhop Fox; who had advanced him, for 
to move him to refign the bifhoprick, becaute extreme age 
had made him blind ; which motion Fox did take in fo ill part, 
that he willed the meffenger to tel] the cardinal, that, although 


now I am blind, I have efpied his malicious unthankfulnets. 
Gamnden. 


Shakefp. 


Thefe reafons made his m:uth to water, 


With amorous longings to be at her. Fudibras. 

Thofe who contend for 4 per cent. have fet men’s mouths 

a-watering for money at that rate. Locke. 
WaTERCO’LouRS. 2. /. [water and colour.] 


Painters make colours into a foft confifitence with water or 
oil; thofe they call watercolours, and thefe they term oilco- 
lours. Bo, le. 
Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife, 

And watercolours -.of thefe days : 
"Thefe days! where e’en th’ cxtravagance of poetry 
Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 
Men’s folly, whimfies, and inconftancy. 
Wa/TeERCRESSES. 2. f. [/fybrium, Latin.] A plant. 
It hath a flower compofed of four leaves, which are placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes the pointal, 

which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided into . 

two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves ad- 

here on both fides, and furnifhed with feeds which are round- 
ifh. To thefe marks mult be added, that the whole appcar- 
ance of the plant is peculiar to the fpecies of this genus. “Lhere 
are five fpecies. Adiller. 

. The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; u 

heads are garlands of watercrcfes. 7 


Swift. 


on thcir 
eacham. 
7 ne who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again ; but yct, maugre 


the warmers and waterers, hath ever been parched up. C: rew. 
W a‘ TERFAL. 


Wea'rERFAL. n. f. [water and fall.] Cataract ; cafcade. 
I have feen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thofe 


of Nilus. Raleigh. 
Not Lacedz#mon charms me more, 
‘Than high Albana’s airy walls, . 
Refounding with her waterfalls. Addifon. 


W aA’TERFOwL. n. f> Fowl that live, or get their food in 


water. 
{Yaterfowl joy moft in that air, which is likeft water. Bacon. 


IL aterfewis fapply the wearinefs of a long fight by taking 
water, and numbers of them are found in iflands, and in the 


main ocean. Fale. 
Fifh and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and raudan T 
syer. 


water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. 

The ftomachs of waterfowl that live upon fifh, are hu- 

man. i | Arbuthnot. 
WaATERGRU‘EL. 1. /. [water and gruel.] Food made with oat- 
meal and water. 

For breakfaft milk, milk-pottage, watergruel, and Aum- 
mery, are very fit to make for children. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be flender, as watergruel acidulated. 

Arbuthnot. 
W A'TERINESS. #./. [from watery.] Humidity ; moifture. 

“Che forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 

weaknels, watrine/s, and turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthnot. 
Woa’‘TeRIsH. adj. [from water.] 
x. Retembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex- 
pe&ted from the waterifs matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy ? Dryden. 

2. Moift 5 infipid. 
Some parts of the carth grow moorifh or waterih, omers 
- aic- 
OU at a n. f. [from wat.rifo.] “Thinnefs; refem- 
blance of water. | 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous ftate, or an acer- 
bity, which reftembles the tartar of our humours, or wateri/b- 
ne/s, which is like the ferofirty of our blood. | Floyer. 

WA TERLEAF. n.f. A plant. It hath a bell-fhaped flower, 
confifting of one leaf, and cut into feveral fegments: from 
the bottom part of the flower arites the pointal, which after- 


ward becomes a fruit, opening in two parts, inclofing feeds 
of the fame fhape as the vefiel. iller. 
W A'TERLILLY. 2. /. [mymphaa, Lat.] A plant. “The cha- 


raéters are; the flower confifts of feveral leaves, which ex- 
pand inform of a rofe; out of the fower cup arifes the poin- 
tak which afterwards becomes an almoft globular fruit, con- 
fiftiag of many cells, filled with feeds, which are for the 
moft part oblong. Miller. 
Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds, 

as waterl-llies and bull-rufhes. Walton, 
WA TERMAN. n. f: [water and man.] A ferryman; a boat- 


man. 
Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the waterznen to let fall the oars more gently. Dryden. 


Bubbles of air working upwards from the very bottom of 
the lake, the wateren told us that they are obferved always 


to rife in the fame places. Addifon. 
The waterman forlorn, along the fhore, 
Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Gay. 


W a‘TERMARK. n. f. [water and mark.] The utmoft limit of 
the rife of the flood. 
: Men and beafts 
Wr ere borne above the tops of trees that grew 
On th’ utmoft margin of the wetermark. Dryden. 
Woa/’TERMELON. 7. f. A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
‘ the cucumber or melon, and is diftinguifhed from other cu- 
curbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and by 


its producing uneatable fruit. Niiller~ 
WA‘TEKMILL. 2. f- Mill turned by water. 
Forth flowed frefh 
A gufhing river of black gory blood, 
‘That drowned all the land whereon he {tood : 
The ftream thereof would drive a watermill. Spen/fer. 


The picture may be fet forth with farm houfes and water- 
mills. Peacham. 
€orn ground by windmills, ere&ted on hills, or in the plains 
where the windmills ftood. Miertimer. 
W A'TERMINT. z. f. A plant. 
W A'TERRADISH. n. /. A fpecies of water-crefles, which fee. 
W ATERRAT. n.f: A rat that makes holes in banks. 
There be land-rats and wefer-rats. Shake/peare. 
‘The pike is bold, and lies near the top ofthe water, watching 


the motion of any frog, or water-rat, or moufe. IF alton. 
WatTERRO'CKET. 2. f. A fpecies of water-crefies. 
Wa‘reRviotet. 2. f. fhottonia, Lat.) A plant. It hath a 


rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which is divided | 


into two parts, almoft to the tottom: in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a cylin- 
drical fruit, in which are contained fphcrical feeds. iller. 


WATERSA’PPHIRE. 2. f. A fort of ftone. 

LLaterfapphire is the occidental fapphire, and is neither of fo 

bright a blue, nor fo hard as the oriental. Pooduward. 
W a’TERWITH. n: j: [water and with.] A plant. 

The waterwith of Jamaica growing on dry hills, in the 
vroods, where no water is to be met with, its trunk, if cut 
into pieces two or three yards long, and held by either end to 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully a limpid, innocent, and re- 
frefhing water, or fap, as gives new life to the droughty 
traveller or bunter. Der bam. 

Wea‘TERWORK. 7n. f. [water and work.] Play of fountains ; 
artificial fpouts of water; any hydraulick performance. 

Engines invented for mines and wetervserks often fail in the 

rformance. Wilkins. 

‘The French took from the Italians the frft plans of their 
gardens, as well as waterworks. Addifon. 

V7 A'TERY. adj. [from water.) 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickfilver, which is amoft crude and watery body, heated, 
and pent in, hath the like force with gunpowder. Bacon. 

‘The bile, by its faponaceous quality, mixeth the oily and 
wat.ry parts of the aliment together. Arbuthnot. 

2. Taftelefs ; infipid ; vapid; fpiritlefs. 
WVe’ll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this grofs, watery 


pumpion. Shake/peare. 
INo heterogeneous mixture ufe, as fome 
With watery turneps have debas’d their wines. Philips. 
3. Wer; abounding with water. 
When the big lip, and wat’ry eye 
‘Tell me, the riling ftorm is nigh : 
Tis then thou art yon angry main, 
Deform’d by winds, and dafh’d by rain. Pricer. 
4. Relating to the water. 
On the brims her fire, the wat’ry god, 
Roll’d from a filver urn his cryftal flood. Drywer. 
g. Confifting of water. 
The watry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the foreign ipirits ; but they come, 
As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe few efcap’d 
Famine, and anguifh, will at laft confume, x 
W and’ring that war’ry defart. Adilion. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
And wat'ry defarts. Dryden. 
Together to the watry camp they hafte. Dryden. 
Perhaps you'll fay, 
‘That the attracted waf’ry vapours rife 
From lakes and feas, and fill the lower {fkies. Blackmore. 
W A'TTELE. n. /. [from waghelen, to fhake, German. Skinner. ] 


1. The barbs, or loofe red fiefh that hangs below the cock’s bill. 
The loach is of the fhape of an cel, and has a beard of 
wattels like a barbel. - It alton, 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, or watt/es, at 
- his mouth, which is under. his nofe or chops. FY alton. 
| His comb and wati/es are an ornament becoming his mar- 
tial {pirit. Adore. 
2. A hurdle. Ainfuorth. 
To WA'TTLE. V. a. [pazelas, Saxon, twigs.] To bind with 
twigs; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 
Might we but hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or found of paftoral reed with oaten ftops. Afiiten. 
A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled ftanding. Mortimer. 
WAVE. r f- pese Saxon ; waagh, Dutch; vagus, French.) 
x. Water raifed above the level of the furface ; billow ; water 

driven into inequalities. 
The fhore, that o'er his wave-worn bafis bow’d. Shake/p- 
The waves that rife would drown the higheft hill ; 

But as they check they flee, and when they hear 


Thy thund’ring voice, they poft to do thy will. F¥otton. 
Amidft thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night; 

Now hiffing waters the quench’d guns reftore ; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 

Are Iml’d, and pant upon the filent fhore. Dryden. 
The wave behind impels the wave before. Pope. 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 

Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. Pope. 


2. Unevennefs; inequality? 
Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plane and well polithed, 
without thofe numberlefs waves, or curls, which ufually 


arife from fand-holes a little fmoothed in polifhing with 
putty. ewton. 
To Wave. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To play loofely ; to float. 
t may find 
Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. Dryden. 
Meffapus’” helm 
Fle laces on, and wears he qaving creft. a 
2, TO 


WAv 
2> To be moved as. a fignal. 
A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted above the capitol, and now 
It waves unto us. 
3. To be in an unfettled ftate; to Auctuate. 
They wave in and out, no way fufficiently grounded, no 
way refolved, what to think, fpeak, or write, more than only 
that becaufe they have taken it upon them, they muft be op- 
fite. Fooker. 
If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
wav’'d indifferently "twixt doing them neither good nor 


Benj. Fohnfon: 


harm. Shake/peare. 
Jo Wave. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
13 To raife into inequalities of furface. 
He had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns welk’d and wav’d like the enridged fea. Shake/peare. 


. 2. To move loofely. 
They wav’d their fiery fwords, and in the air 


Made horrid circles. Ailton. 
; Æneas wawv’d his fatal fword 
High o’er his head. Dryden. 


He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, direéted 

me to approach the place where he far. Addifcn. 
3- To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below fhould wave one from a knock perpendicularly directed 
from a body in the air above. Brown. 

4. Tobechion; to direét by a waft or motion of any thing. 
` Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 
5. [Guefver, Fr. Skin er.] To put off. 
; He rcfolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, that if 
he fhould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 


Shake/pecre. 


believe he were afraid of danger, he fhould never live 

without. WF otton. 
Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way ; 

Some god defcended, and preferv’d the play. Dryden. 


6. To put afide for the prefent. 
I have waved the fubjeét of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 
Since fhe her intereft for the nation’s wav’d, 
Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. 
Jo Wa‘vER. v. 7. [parian, Saxon.] 
x. To play to and fro; to move Ioofely. 
I took two triangular glaffes, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame pofture, that the iris it projected on the floor 
might not waver, I caft on the fame floor another iris, with 


Dryden. 


another prifm, moving it to and fro. ‘Boyle. 
‘The whitening fhower defcends, 
At firft then wavering. Thomfon. © 


2. To be unfettled; to be uncertain, or inconftant; to fluc 
tuate ; not to be determined. 
In which amazement, when the miicreant 
Perceived him to waver, weak and frail, 
Whilft trembling horror did his confcience daunt, 


And hellith anguifh did his foul affail. Spenfer. 
Remember where we are ; 

In France, among a fickle wavering nation.. Shake/peare. 
“Thou almoft mik’f{fi me wawer in my faith, 

‘To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

‘That fouls of animals infufe themfelves 

Into the trunks of men. Shake/peare. 

Hold falt the faith without wavering. eb. X. 
The wav'ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 


Faith as abfolutely determines our minds, and as perfe€tly 
excludes all wavering, as our knowledge itfelf; and we may 
as well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any reve- 
lation from God be true. Locke. 

What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that Luther wavered 
in the point of the facrament, does it follow that he really did 
fo ? Atterbury. 

They, who at this diftance from the firft rife of the gofpel, 
after weighing the feveral evidences of it, wawer in their faith, 
would have wavered, though they had feen thg firft promulgers 
work wondcrs. S , Atterbury. 

WA VERER. 2. /: (from waver.] One unfettled and irrefolute. 
Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; x 
In one reipeét Dll thy affiftant be. Shakefpeare. 
Wa'‘vy. ad. [from wave. ] 
. I. Rifing in waves. 
For thee the ocean fmiles, and fmooths her wawy breaft ; 
And heav’n itfelf with more ferene and purer light is bleft. 


Dryd:n; 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Where full-ear’d fheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that foil (lee 
For applies. Philips. 
Let her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn; 
Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prisr. 


Wawes, or waes. n. f. A word ufed by Spenfer, according to 


the Saxon pronunciation. s 
N° CLXI. 


. 2. Broad road made for paffengers. 


x. For waves. 


Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkied oft the fame 
With liquid waes. 
2. In the following paffage it feems to be for woes Fra, 
Whilft they fly that gulf’s devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs wees. 
Zo Wawte. v. 2. [pa, grief, Saxon.] To cry; to howl. 
The firft time that we {mell the air, 
We wawle and cry. Shakepeare. 
WAX. 2. f [pæxe, Saxon; wex, Danifth; wacks, Dutch. } 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 
Vax confifts of an acid fpirit, of a naufeous tafte, and an oil 
or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. £r Luth. 
They give us food which may with neé&tar vie, 
And wax, that does the abfent fun fupp'y. Rofeommon. 
All the magiftrates, every new or full moon, give hunour to 
Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenfe. S:i.fjre fi. 
While vifits fhall be paid on fulemn days, = 
When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze, 


Speyer. 
Saxon. } 


Spenf: 


So long my hcnour, name, and praife fha!! live. Potes; 
2. Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to fatten letters. 
Wee foften the wax, before we fet on the feal. Atcre. 


3- A kind of concretion in the flefh. 
A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many waa- 
kernels about it. ii ieman. 
To Wax. v. a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 
Wax. 
He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are; 
Unequal in their length, and wax’'d with care, 
‘They ftill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 
To Wax. v.n. pret. wax, waxed; part. pall. wwuxeced, waxcn. 
3 rapide Saxon; wach/en, German. ] 
I. © grow; to increafe; to become bigger, or more. Ufej 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane, and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 
The hufbandman in fowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Flak:wi'l. 
Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Chiid. 
2. To país into any ftate; to become; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almoft difufed. 
Where things have been inftituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firft, do afterward in procefs of time wax other- 
wife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, though 


councils or cuftoms general have received them. tTcoke:. ` 
Carelefs the man foon wax, and his wit weak 
Waas overcome of things that did him p‘eafe. 
Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Shak. p 


We will deftroy this place; becaufe the cry of them is tax. 
great before the Lord. | Gert. xix. I 
Flowers removed, wax greater, becaufe the nour Ament is 
more eafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacen. 
This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near, 
‘Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage ; 
Nor could he hold. Fuir fax 
If I wax but cold in my defire, 
‘Think heav’n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Donze. 
_ -Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportign 
as their blefflings abound. Atte bury. 
Wa’‘xen. adj. [from wax.] Made of wax. 
Swarming next appear’d 
‘The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey ftord. 
Ican yet fhoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ftord hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows, 
And out upon each other’s wings they drive. 
Others with fweets the waxen cells diftend. 
Way. n. f- [poexs, Saxon; weigh, Dutch. ] 
x. The road in which one travels, 
I am amaz’d, and lofe my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of this wor!ld. 
ou cannot fee your way.— 
—I have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
I ftumbled when I faw. 
To God’s eternal houfe dire&t the way, 
A broad and ample road. 
Flutt’ri the god, and weeping faid, 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid! 
Who happen’d, being blind, to ftray, 
And on thy bofom loft his way. 


ists. 


Deaham. 


Dridcn, 
(Way. 


Shaker ota The 


So2k-/peare. 


AL lto7. 


Pricr. 


Know’ ft thou the way to Dover ?— 
— Both ftile and gate, horfe-w.2y, and foot-path. 
3- A length of journey. 

An old man that had travelled a great w 7y uncer a huge bur- 
den, found himfelf fð weary, that he called upon death to 
deliver him. L' Eftrange. 

i 30 K 4. Courte 5 


Shake/p. 


W A Y 


4. Courfe; dire&tion of motion. 
I now go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make. 
He ftood in the gate, and afk’d of cv’ry one 


Shakefpeare. 


Which way fhe took, and whither fhe was gone. Dryden. 
Attenuing long in vain, I took the way, 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay. Dryden. 
With downward force he took his way, 

And roltl’d his yellew billows to the fea. Dryden. 
My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 

‘To death’s dark manfions took the mournful way. Dryden. 


Fo obferve every the leaft difference that is in things, 
keeps the underftanding fteady and right in its way to know- 
ledge. Lccke. 

s§. Advance in life. 
‘The boy was to know his fathér’s circurnftances, and that 
he was to make his way by his own indultry. Spceéfator. 
6. Paflage; power of progreffion made or given. 
ack do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head : 
“This fword of mine fhall give them inftant way, 
Where they fhall reft far ever. Shake/peare. 
Th’ angcelick choirs, 

On each hand parting, to his fpced gave way, 

‘Through all th’ empyreal road. Ailton. 

_ Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 

‘Through armies this has made Melantius’ way. Waller. 

‘The reafon may be, that men feldom come into thofe poafts 
till after forty ; about which time the natural heat beginning 
to decay, makes way for thofe diftempers. Tempie. 

The air could not readily get out of thofe prifons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. Burnet. 

As a foldier, foremoft in the fighr, 

Makes way for others. Dryden. 

Some make themfelves way, and are fuggefted to the mind 
by all the ways of fenfation and refle&ion. Locke. 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or refpe&tful receffion. 

There would be left no difference between truth and falfe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
poffibly be miftaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatisfied, umlcfs he made the pure profeffion of 
the gofpel give way to fuperftition and idolatry, wherever he 
had power to expel the one, and eftablifh the other. Atterbury. 

I would give way to others, who might argue very well 


upon the fame fubjeét. Swift. 
8. Local tendency. 
- Come a little nearer this way, 
I warrant thee no body hears. Sbakefpeare. 
9. Courf2; regular progreffion. 
: ut give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey, 
And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden, 


Situation where a thing may probably be found. 

_Thefe inquifitions are never without bafenefs, and very often 
ufelefs ct the curious inquirer; for men ftand upon their guards 
again{ft them, laying all their cownfels and fecrets out of thcir 
way. Taylor. 

xI. A fituation or courfe obftru€tive and obviating. 

- The imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpofeth 
itfelf without afking leave, cafting thoughts in our wey, and 
forcing the underftanding to refleét upon them. Duppa. 

x12. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 
There is nothing in the words that founds that wer, or 
points particularly at perfecution. Atterbury. 
x3. Accefs ; means of admittance. 
Being once at liberty, ’twas faid, having made my way with 
fome foreign prince, l would turn pirate. Raleigh. 
I4. Sphere of obfervation. 
The general officers, and the publick minifters, that fell in 


my way, were generally fubjecét to the gout. Temple. 
15. Means; mediate inftrument ; intermediate ftep. 
By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; 
Firft offer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dryden. 


What conceivable ways are there, whereby we fhould come 
to be affured that there is fuch a being as God ? Tillot fon. 
A child his mother fo well inftruéted this way in geography, 
that he knew the. limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 
It is not impofiible to God to make a creature with more 
ways to convey into the underftanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thofe five he has given to man. Locke. 
16. ethod ; fchemc of manag.ment. 
Fic durft not take open wey againft them, and as hard it was 
to take a fecret, they being fo continually followed by the beft, 


and every way ableft of that region. Sidney. 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath? 
Still am I fear’d? is there no way but death? Daniel. 


As by callin 


evil good, a man is mifreprefented to himfelf 
in the way of 


attery; fo by calling good evil, he is mifre- 


prefented to others, in the wy of flander. South. 
Now what impious ways my withes took ? 
How they the monarch, and the man forfook ? Prior. 


‘Lhe fenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wifeft courfe to give wey alfa to the time. Swift. 


17. Private determination. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and his wwa 
as one that revered himfelf, and would reign indeed. Bucox. 
if I had my wey, 
He had mew’d in Ames at home, not i’ th’ fenate ; 
I had fing’d his furs by this time. Benj. Jobnfon. 
18. Manner; mode. 
She with a calm carelefinefs let every thing flide, as we do 
by their fpeeches, who neither in matter nor perfon do any 
wey belong unto us. Sidney. 
God hath fo many times ard ways fpoken to men. Fi:ckher. 
Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who have not 
fomething in their wey of thinking or exprefing, that is cn- 
tirely their own. Spectator. 
His way of expreffing and applying them, not his invention 
of tbem, is what we admire. Aadifon. 
19. Method; manner of practice. 
Having loft the way of noblenefs, he “rove to climb to the 


height of terriblenefs. Sidnej. 
Matter of mirth 
She could devife, and thoufand ways invent; 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment. Eponfer. 


Taught 
To live th’ eafieft way, not with perplexing thoughts. Miriton. 
20. Method or plan of life, condu&, or 2&ion. 
A phyfician, unacquainted with your bedy, may put you in 
a way for a prefent cure, but overthroweth your health in fome 


other kind. Baccm. 
To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal way;, 
All human thougl.t comes fhort. AA ltor. 


When a man fees the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in thefe barbarous build ngs, one cannot but 
fancy what miracles they would have left u-, had they only 
been inftruéted in the right way. Addijon. 

21. Right method to a& or know. 
e are quite out of the way, when we think that things con- 
tain within themfelves the qualities that appear to usin them. Lec. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way), who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide that will miflead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ftep, and is likelier to enguire 


after the right way. Locke. 
By me, they offer all that you can afk, 
And point an eafy way to happinefs. Rewe. 


22. General fcheme of acting- 

Men who go out of the way to hint free things, mutt be 

guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. Cleriffa. 
23- By the way. Without any neceflary conneéltion with the 
main defign; en paffant. 

Note, y the way, that unity of continuance is eaficr to 
procure, than unity of fpecics. Lincca. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threefcore, »thed 
me, in his, moft ferious look, whether I would advife him to 
marry lady Betty Single, who, ¢y ise way, is onc-of the greatett 
fortunes about town. Speés ator. 

24. To go or core one’s way, or ways. To come along, or de- 
pait. A familiar phrafe. 
Nay, comé your ways; 

‘This is his majefty, fay your mind to him. Shake/peare. 

To a boy faft afleep upon the brink of a river, Fortune came 
and waked him; prithee get up, and go iky ways, thou’lt tumble 
in and be drowned clfe. L £jtrange. 

25. Way and ways, are often ufed corruptly for w/e. 
: But if he fhall any ways make them void after he hath heard 
them, then he fhall bear her iniquity. Numb. xxx. 15. 

‘They erect conclufions no way inferible from tbeir pre- 
miles. Bcwn. 

Being fent to reduce Paros, he miftook a great Gre ata 
diftance for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, 
fet fail for Athens. Swift. 

*Tis no way the intereft even of priesthood. Pope. 

WhaA‘’YBREAD. =. /. A plant. j Anfu. 
AXTA RRN: n. f- [way and fure, to go.] Paffenger ; 
veller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpecially the women, forflow not to bain them. Car-w. 

WaryrFa’/RiInGc. adj. Travelling; paffing; bcing on a journey. 

A They to whom all this is revealed, if they will not be di- 

`~ reĉłed into a path fo plained and fmoothed, that the wayfuring 
men, though fools, dhall not err therein, muft needs acknow- 
ledge themfelves in the number of the blind, that will not 
enter into God’s reft. Flamr:nd. 
AYFA'RINGTREE. 77. f- [viburnum, Latin.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into five 
parts, and expands ina circular order; thefe are collc&ted into 
the form of an umbrella: the ovary, which is placed on the 
upper part of the ower, becomes a foft berry, full of juice, 
which contains one tony compreficd furrowed feed. Aditer. 

To Wayta‘’y. v. a. [way and lay.] To watch infidioufly in 
the way; to befct by ambuth. 
3 I will 


tra- 


W EA 


I will warla; thee going home, where if it be thy chance to 

aé—thou kill’{t me like a rogue and a villain. Shake/p. 

(he employment of money is chiefly merchandizing. or 

parchafing, and ufury waylays both: it dulls and damps all 

induftries. Bacon. 
How thou lurk’fit 


In valley or green me.dow, to waylay 
‘Some beauty rare. ; 
, Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
PPaylays their merchants, and their land befets, 
Each day new wealth without their care provides; 
“They lay afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 
Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway’s coatts they bring. Dryd. 
WaAriLa’vErR. u. /. [from waylay.] One who waits in ambufh 
. Sor another. 
Waw’'LËss. adj. [from way.] Pathlefs; untracked. 
When on upon my wayle/s walk, 
As my defires me draw, 
- X, like a madman; fell to talk 
With every thing I faw. Drayton. 
MAY MARK, 2; fi [way and mark.] Mark to guide in tra- 
velling: 
Set thes up weymarks, make thee high heaps. Jer. xxxi. 21. 
to W AY MENT. v.a. [pa, Saxon.] To lament, or grieve. 
Obdfolete. a 
- ..".. What boots it to weep:and to wasment, 
When ill is chanc’d, -but doth the ill increafe, 
_..| And the weak mind with double woe torment. Spenfer. 
WAYWARD. adj. :[pa,.woe, and peand, Saxon.] Froward; 
peevith ; -morofe ;: vexatious. 
‘That night the elder it was, the more wayward it fhewed 


AG ilton. 


isfelf towards them. ‘Sidney. 
How wayward is this foolifh love, ` 
Tbaty. like a tefty babe, will fcratch the siarfe, 
And prefently all bumbled, .kifs-rhe rod. Bhake}prare. 
Wayward beauty doth not fancy move ; : 
zA frown forbids; -a fimile emgemdreth love.. Fairfax. 


. Ko mifchief bent, 
He feldom dees.a go a gdod-intent-s: 
; Hayward, but wile; by lon nae tavght 
. Fo pleafe both parties, for iff ondo be fouphe. Dryden. 
ERY AS ade, ..[ from- woxjwand:]--- 3 per- 
verfely. es ey 
` @Waypwardly proud, “and therefore holds. beeaufe extremely 


n=? ; kane will ftill. be weywardly-difpoted ; -yet:if fuch 
as be in authority will dó their duties, they may by convenient 
dilcipiias ~be:kept within. the bounds of im 5 or elfe re 
moved. Pee eB o r ada” 5 >> oo PRBteg tite. 
a gsr or ise zx. fı [from. waswurd.] Frowardnelis; per- 
w@rieneie: 28.5 0 8 tm gh T eon tees Se E DES 
the behaviour of ladles, ae ibpildod their ch: ps 
bpon tegynerdafi, byt choice-of worthinèefs. ~ j rdney. 
~- he beft of ie ine hark bean but rath; then muft we ldok 
from his age to recetve not alone the itsperfeCtions .of long en- 
grafted condition p. but the unruly weyorardness ; 2 and 
gholerick years bring.. > P | 
A. child will, have as much’ wit.as he Kat 


uch 
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g ara i ‘acd ‘ungtam Pa matically for the oblique cafe, xs. si 
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|’ Thine -enmity’s.ojoft capji. : y 
ESIS. adj. [pæc, Saxon; wsk, Dutob-j 
eeble ; ftrong.- 

Efe. is* weary and; wack handed. 


2:Sam. Kiin Zo 
a | o Elore only xewk, ; 


Fame 
tenfe of “them :- 
Sen duce to thei inter gi 7 m o t 
A the. courrie of smmbere bot tora, i 


a 
parvis. “Erp RD. | intment 
wir Sairi parena. 2o à Locke. 


SBakefpearë. 


ang reputrtiort wenk pert onra Ay ay Sk oe ches 





ound. , 
A voice not oft, weak, piping and womanifh; but audible, 
frong and manlike. i Afcham, 


Ùn- ` 


WEA 


5. Feeble of mind; wanting pirit; wanting difcernment: 
As the cafe ftands with this prefent age, full of tangue ahd 


. weak of brain, we yield to the ftream thereof. ffacker. 
This murder’d prince, though weak he was, 
He wes not ill; nor yet fo weak, but that 
He fhew’d much martial valour in his place. Daniel. 
She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. AW: iton. 


That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms, 
they may thank the whigs; whofe falfe reprefentarions they 
were fo weak to believe. Swi/tt 

6. Not much impregnated with any ingredient: as, 4 weas tinc- 
ture, weak beer. 
7- INot powerful; not potent. 
I muft make fair weather yet a while, 

‘Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shake peara. 

The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are induced to 
venture and proclaim war againft that which ruins them; and 
the ftrong, by ate ere themfelves w.2k, are thereby ren- 
dered unactive and ufelefs. ` South. 

If the poor found the rich difpofed to fupply their wants, 
or if the weak might always find proteétion from the mighty 
they could none of them lament their own condition. Sw fr. 

8. Not well fupported by argument. 

A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much perfifted in. Fizof. 
9- Unfortified. e 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 

On this wezk fide, where moft our nature fails, 

Would be a conqueft worthy Cato’s fon. Aditifor. 
To WEAKEN. v. a. To debilitate; to enfeeble; to deprive cf 

ftrength. 

‘The firft which weakened them was their fecurity. Flookecr. 

‘Their hands fhall be weakened from the work, that it be not 
dtne, i ; Net. vi. 9. 

Inteftine broils 
, Weakening the {cepter of old night. Ailton. 
Every violence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, 


and renders it lefs durable. Kay. 
. Let us not weaken till the weaker fide 
By our divifions. l fdd fon. 


Solemn impreffions that feem to weaken the mind, may, by 
proper reflećtien, -be made to ftrengthen it. Clariffa. 
Wead'xtinc: 2. / [from weak.] A feeble creature. 
` Thou art no-Atias for fo great a weight ; 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again, 
And Henry is my kmg, Werwick his fubject. Shakcf{pcare. 
| 4Efop. begged his. companions not to overcharge him ; they 
found hima weakling, and bade him pleafe himfelf. L’H/zrange. 
BA'KLY. adv, [from weak.] 
r. Feebly ; with want of ftrength. 
The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far from eke 


earth, -and alfo within the earth.. Bacon, 
_ Was plighted faith fo weaty feal’d above, i 7 
"That for one error I muft lofe your love ? Dryden. 


2. iadifcrectty-s injudicions ; timoroufly ; with feeblenefs of mind. 
Fis high ft of ‘ttre ji ; 


Ad: iton. 
Requeft for life, ` nor offer’d life to take : ‘ 


ave returned. 
WeEaA’kwess. z. /. [from weak.] : 
Iy Want of firength; want of force; feeblenefs. 
"o Froy in our weakne/s lives, not in hér'firength. Shak JB- 
a fo t Si ; ie . 


: eia : 
"Of ‘human tderknejs rather than of Seite phe Milton. 
. “WhegeiteraPs force, as kept alive oy. ight, 
‘Now, ‘not oppus’d, no-longer can purfifet” - - 
Lafting, rill heay’n had done his courage right, 
*When be hati conquerd, he His wsakuefi knew.. 
- New graces yearly like thy works difplay, 
Soft without weakue/s; A i glaring gay. Popy. 
- By fuch a review we thal)-dicern and itrenpthen our weak- 
le with good: refolution, arfd-fo order our future converfa- 
i0 as triay render us, leaft-expofed to falling.. Rogers. 
Re ity; pnhealthinefs. ss ays oe 
_ _ Perfons ith'thofe pofts derive a weaknefz of conftitution from: 
‘the cafe. ers hoary of their anceftors, and the delicacy òf their 
Over eduction. T° - a. e ee . 


Teriple. 
3- ‘Want of cogency 


> <«¢ 


Dryden. 


She. fteths: to he confcious ofthe weaknzefs of: thofe tem mo- 
bo ` ' Sane z illot{cn. 
4: “Want Qf judgment want of refolution; foolifhnefs-of rfitnd. 
i S Wrukriefe ig thy excute, 
| And I believe it; weaknefs to_refift 
Philifliam gold : if weakne/s*may excufe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, _ 
Inceftuous, fatrilegiovs, but may plead it? 
All wickednefs is weaknefs. -~ Milton. 
5 Defe; 


WEA 
5. Defe&t; failing. 


If you will work on any man, you muft know his nature, 
and fo lead him; or his weakneffes and difadvantages, and fo 
awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradicting the common reports 
of fame, and in fpreading abroad the weakneffes of an exalted 
character. ' ae Addtfon. 

W E A'KSIDE. n. f. [weak and fide.] Foible; deficience; infir- 


mity. : 
This dog would have fought for his mafter in any other cafe; 
but the love of mutton was his weas/ide. LY” Efirange. 
Their application to trade has increafed their fhipping, which 


they found to be their wrakfide in their laft attempts. Ter; te. 
W BAL. z. /. [pelan, Saxon ; wealuf?f, Dutch.] 
x. Happinefs; profperity; flourifhing ftate. 
ur weal on you depending, 
Counts it your wea/, that he have liberty. Shake/peare. 
As we love the weal of our fouls and ies, let us fo behave 
ourfelves as we may be at peace with God. Bacon. 
- Thine, and of all thy fons, ; 
The weal or woe in thee is plac’d; beware! Milton. 


Ireland ought to be confidered, not only in its own intereft, 
but likewife in relation to England, upon whofe weal, in the 


main, that of this kingdom depends- Temple. 
2. Republick; ftate; publick intereft. 
Blood hath been fhed 
Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shake/peare. 
How fhall the’ mufe from fuch a monarch fteal. 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope. 
WeEAL. 7”. f: [palan, Saxon.] The mark of a firipe. : 
Like warts or wea/s it hangs upon her fkin. Donne. 
WEAL away. interj. Alas. Obfolete. Spen/fer-. 


WEALD, Wald, ait. Whether fingly or jointly fignify a wood 
or grove, from the Saxon pealb. we Gib/on. 
WEALTH. n. f: [paleS, rich, Saxon.], Richess money, or 
precious goods. l 
In defart haft thine habitance, l 
And thefe rich heaps of wealth'doth hide apart 


Spenfer. 


From the world’s eye and from her right ufance- 
I fhould for . me devel 
Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 
Deftroying them for wealth. Shak«/peare. 


I with thee, Vin, above all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghoftly health: . 
Wot too much wit or wealth come to thee ; 
For much of either may undo thee. 


Bifoop Corbet. 


Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
“hey lie afleep with prizes tn their nets. Dryden. 
LTHILY. adv. [from pope be, Richly. . 
“I come to wive it wea/thily in Padua ; : 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 


WEA LTHINESS. 2. f, [from wealthy.] Richnefs. 
WER: THY. adj. [from wealth.] Rich;.opulent; abupdant. 
If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any children, 
ri {hall be kept in fome order; but all the reft thall fhifr, 


the elde 
and fall to this occupation of ftealing. ` Spenfer. 
I will be married to a wea/thy widow, PNE 
Ere three days pafs. eShbaksfpeare. 


My fpeculations, when fold fingle, like .cherries upon. the 


ftick, are delights-for the rich and weattsy; after. fome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi- 


pary man’s money. x t ute. e 2  dddifor. 
Not Neptune’s felf fram.all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 


To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon. ] 
x. To put from the breaft; to ablactate. | , A 
She was weaned when it did tafte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool, to fee it fall out with the dug. Shake/p. 
I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. P/f- 
In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let them 
fuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk without 
any difficulty. ‘gi ght ae sie Ray. 
A fortnight before you wea calves from milk, let water be 


mixed with it. ortimer . 
To withdraw from any habit or defirc. 
Here the place, whofe pleafant fight l 
From other fhades have wean’d my wand’ring minds . 
Tell me what wants me here. i Spenjer. 
I the rather wean me from defpair, f 
For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb, or 
Serioufly refleét on the happy ftate he fhall moft.certain y 


arrive to, if he but wean himfelf from thefe worldly, impedi- 
ments here that clog his foul’s flight. ae , Digby- 
Children, new weaned from their parents, pug out their 
Bands towards them in their dreams, as if they were {till pre- 
fopt. Oe 0 Stills: et. 
There the coarfe cake, and homely hulks of beans, 
From pamp’ring riot the young ftomach wea7s. — ryden. 
They were intended bý™he Author óf our being, to wean 
us gradually from our fondnefs of life, the nearg¢r we approach 
to the endof it. ` : Swift. 


W EA 
W EA'NEL. 


WEANLING. ga J [from tozan.] 
I. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfith fheep would catchen his prey ; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a ween! waft, 
With that to the wood would he {peed hafte. Spenfer. 
To gorge the flefh of lambs and wean/ixg kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow’rd the fprings 
© Of Ganges or Hydafpes. 
2. A child newly weaned. 


Adilton. 


“WEAPON. n. f- [peapon, Saxon.} Inftrument of offence; - 


fomething with which one is armed to hurt another. 
; The giant 
Down let fall his arm, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have flain the man that on the ground did ly. Spen fr. 
‘The cry of Talbot ferves me for a {word 3 
For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 


Ufing no other weapen but his name. Shak: /peare. 
‘Take this weapon, ; 
Which I have here recover’d from the Moor. Shažefpeare. 
Touch me with noble anger ; 

O let not womens weapons, water drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks.. Shake/peare. 
His foes, who came to bring him death, 

Bring him a weapon that before had none. Daniel. 
With bis full force he whirl’d it firft around, 

Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before, 

And fix’d the wand’ring weapon is the door. . Dryden: 


WEA‘PONED. adj. [from weapon.] Armed for offence; fur- 
nifhed with arms. ` ` ’ 
In what fort, fo ill weafoned, could you atchieve this en- 
terprize ? Sidney- 
Both the combatants entered,apparelled only ih their doub- 
lets and hofes, and weaponed with fword, buckler, and dag- 
ger. eon oe ia -~ Adayward. 
We > aia „adj. [from seapon.] Having no weapon; un- 
-armed. -> l 
Ran on embattl’d armies, clad in iron, 
And weaponls/s himfelf, - 
Made arms ridiculous, ufelef the forgery 
Of _brazc@ fhield and {pear, the hammmer’d céifafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, ånd frock of mail, 
' | Adanaymtean proof. : i Afilion. 
VERA PONSALNE. n. f. Sree gr and falve.] :A falve which was 
po to cure the wound, being applied td the weapon that 
Bie~ © -s S KEA 


‘That the fymipathetick powder and. the weaponfaive con- 
ftaptly perform what is promifed of them, I leave others to 


- 
- 


... believe. « - - Boyle 


o WEAR. V. a. preterite wore; rticiple worn. enan, Sax.] 
r To, wafte with he or time. pa ij [p N 

sO* wicked world! “one that is well nigh worn to pieces with 

Agesta fhow himfelf a young gallant. Shake/peare. 

. Protogeres could lay his colours fo artificially, that one. 

being,«zworm .off, a freth fhould fucceed to the number of 


Eo er Péacham. 
tuzar the {tones. 


. a Va ob xiv. IQ- 
Am-h ‘word, or an indifcreet ation, deze not ree 
fently diffolve the bong, bur-that friendfhip. may be ftin 
found at heart, and fo outgrow and wear off thefe little dif 

pie ee ~ ys . South. 
.. į They have had all advantages to the making' them wife unto 
falvation, yet fuffér theit’ manhood to wear out and obliterate 
. rudiments of their’ th. Ti Decay of Piety. 


"Tis tigre muft erar it off; but I muft go-- - Dryden. 
No differences-of tempers; or education, can wear it 
outy, and feo:any ‘conmfiderable number of men free from it. 


n deere Stes COMM 53 Zrilot{on’s Sermons. 
. Théodofius exerted himfelf to animate his penitent in the 


courte .of life ie was enter®pez upon, and weer out of her 
mind groundlefs fears. ~ f Addifon. 
2. Toconfume tedioufly. ' 
re What mafks, what dances, | . 
To weadttaway this long age of three hours. Shakefpeare. 


In moft. places, their toil is-fo extreme as they cannot en- 
dure it above foum hours; the refidue they wear out at coites 


and les. Carew. 
ife% and. beft men full oft beguil’d, 
With podshipnigi not. to. reject 
‘The penitent, but ever-to forgive, . 
Are drawn, tọ wrar. qut miferable days. Ati lton. 
‘To his name infcrib’d, their.tears they pay, ; 
_ Till years aod kiffes.weer hisname awa.. Dryden. 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, 
Which time wears off, and mellows into right. Dryden. 
3- To carry appendant to the botly. - , 
` This pale and angry rofe 
Will I for ever wear. Shakefpeare. 


Why 
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-= = 
P-e? 





Why art thou anery ? 


= 


That fuch a flave as this fhotild tocan a fword, 


Who wears not honefty. Shakefpeares 
W hat is this 
That wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereiznty. Shake]peare. 
>. Lam the firft-born fon of him, that laft 

Fore the imperial diadem of Rame. Shakefpeare. 
“Theiradorning, let it not be that outward adgrning of plait- 
ing the haji, and of wearing of gold. i Pet. iii. 3- 

z Eas*d the putting off 
Thefe troublefome dilguifes which we wear. Milton. 


. He afk’d what arms the fwarthy Memnon wore ; 
What troops he landed. , Dryden. 
‘This is unconfcionable dealing to be made a flave, and 


wot know whofe livery I weer. Dryden. 
' On her white breaft a fparkling crofs the wore. Puce. 
4. To exhibit in appearance. 
ye . Such an infeétious face her forrow wears; 
I can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears. Dryden. 


5. To affeét by degrees. 
* Trials weer us junta a liking of what poffibly, in the firft 
effay, difpleafed us. y. Locke. 
A man who has any felifh for true writing, from the mafter- 
Iy ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him, wears 
himfelf into the fame mannef. Addifon. 

6, To WEAR out. To harrafs. 

He fhall wear oar the faints. 

9. Lo Wear cut. To wafte ot deftroy by ufe. 

This very rev’rent letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms; and crippled with his gout: 
To. WEAR. V. n. 
y. To be wafted with ufe or time. 
Thou wilt furely wear away. Exod. xviii. 18. 
In thofe who have loft their fight when young; in whom 
the ideas of colours having been but flightly taken notice 
of, and ceafing to be repeated, do quite wear out. Loske. 
3.:-To be tedioufly fpent. a 
Thus Wore out night, and. now the hetald lark 
Left his grotind-neft, high tow’ring to defcry 
The morn’s approach; and greet her with. Ms foiig. Milton. 
3. To pafs by degrees. | 
If paffion caufes a prefent tefror, yet it foon, wears off; and 
inclination will eafily learn to Sight fuch {carecrows. Locke: 
The difficulty wilt evëry day grow leis and wepr off, and 
obedience become eafy. and familiar, Rogers. 
EAR. n:i /. [from thet verb. : 

3. The aĉ& of.wearing’ the thing worn. 

Te was th’ inchanhtment of her riches 
“That made m” apply t” your cony witches 5 
That in return would pay th’ expanre,. 
‘The wear ‘and teat of éoffcience. Hiudibras. 

2. [pæn Saxon, a fen; war, German, amound.] A dam tofhur 

up and raife the water; often written werr qr Wier. | 
They will force themfelvyes thrbugh flood-gates, or, over 
` wears, hedges, or {tops in the water: 7adton. 

WV EZARD. 7. f: Weard, whether initial or final, fignifies watch- 

fulnefs or care; from the Saxon peanpan, to.ward.or keep, Gib. 

WEARER. n. f. [from wear] One who has.any thing appen- 

dant to his perfon. l 
The celeftial habits, "ahd the reverence 


Dan. vii. 25. 


Dryden. 


Of the grave wearers. Shakefpeare. 
Were I the wearer of Aittonio’s beard, 
J would not fhave’t to-day. Shake/peare. 


Cowls, hoods and habits with their wearers toit, 
And flutter’d into rags. Ailton. 
Armour bears‘off infults; and preferves the wearer in the 
day of battle ; but the danger once repelled, it is laid afide, as 


being too rough for civil converfation. Dryden. 
We ought to leave room for the humour of the artift or 
wearer. Addijon. 
WEARING. n.f. [from uwear.] Cloaths: 
é Ít was his bidding ; 
Give me my nightly wearing and aciew- Shakefpeatre. 
Wea’RiNneEss. 2. /. [from weary.] 
. i, Laffitude; ftate of being fpent with labour. 
ome, our ftomachs 
Will make what’s homely favoury ; weerine/s 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty loth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shak¢/peare. 


Water-fowls fupply thë wearinc/s of a long flight by taking 
water. Flaig. 
Heaven, when the creature lies proftrate in the weaknefs 
of fleep and weatine/s, {preads the covering of night and dark- 


nefs to. conceal it. South. 
To full bowls each other they provoke; 
At length, with wearine/s and wine opprefs’d, 
They rife from table, and withdraw to reit, Dryden. 


2, Fatigue; caufe of laffitude. 
The more remained out Of the wearine/s and fatigue of theif 
lat marches, : Bk. Clarendon. 
Ne CLXI. 


‘To WeEA’RY. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
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3. Impatience of any thing. 
2” Tedioufnels. £ B 
W EA'RISH. adj- 
Boggy; watery. 
A garment over-tich and wide for midnry of their weari/h 

and ill difpefed bodies. Carew, 
Wea’risome. adj. [from weary.] Troublefome; tedious 5 
caufing wearinefs. : 
The foul preferreth reft in ignorance before weariförite la- 


[I believe from pen, Saxon, A guagthire.] 


bour to know. Ftooker. 
Thefe high wild hills; and rough ureven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Sh2ke/p: 


Troops came to the army the day before; harafled with a 
ong and weart/eme march. : Bacon: 
_Coftly I reckon not them alone which charge the purfe, but 
which are weari/ome and importune in fuits. Bacone 
Shrinking up, or ftretching out are wearifeme pofitions, 


and fuch as perturb the quiet of thofe parts. Brawn, 
This muft be our tafk 
In heav’n, this our delight; how weariferm¢ 
Eternity fo fpent, in worfhip paid 
To whom we hate. LU: tort, 
Satiéty from all things elfe doth come, 
Then life muft to itfelf grow wearifome. Denhame 


WeEA‘RISOMELY. adv. [from wearifome.] Tedioufly; fo as ta 
caufe wearinefs. 
As of Nimrod, fo arc the opinions of writers différent touch- 
ing Affur, and the beginning of that great ftate of Affyria; a 
controverly: wearifomely difputed without any direft proof or 
certainty. Raleigh. 
WEA‘RISOMENESS. 7. /. [from weart/ome.] 
x. The quality of tiring. | 
2- The ftave of being cafily tired. 
A wit, quick without lightnefs, fharp without brittlenefs, 
defireus of good. things without newfangleriefsé, diligent in 
painful things without weari/omene/s. Afchatm, 


1. To tire; to fatigue; to harrafs; to fubdue by labour, 
Better that the enemy feek us; 

So fijall he wafte his meanss weary his foldiers, 

Doing himfelf offence. Shakefpeare: 

The people labour in the very fire, weary themfelves for 
yery vanity. Fifab. ii. 13. 

Dewy fleep opprefs’d them weary’d. AAi liom” 

_ Séa would be pools without the brufhing airs 

‘To curl the waves; and fure fome little care 

Should weary nature fo, to make her want repofe, 

You have already weary’d fortune fo, 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe, | i 

But fits all breathlefs. Aydar 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper by réfuming the 
fame fubjects, and wearying out the ret#der with the fame 
thoughts in a different phrafe. Addifon. 

2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I ftay too long by thee, E weary thee. 

Should the government be wearied out of its prefent 
ence, what is to be expected by fuch turbulent men ? 

3. To fubdue or harrafs by any thing irkfome. 

Muft’ring ali her wiles, 

With blandith’d parleys, feminine affaulte, 

‘Tongue-batteries; the furceas’d not day nor night : 

x To ftorm me over-watch’d and weary’d out. AD l:o. 
Wera’ry. adj. [perix, Saxon; waeren, to be tried, DJutch.] 
1, Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 
Fair Phosbus ’gan decline, in hafte; 
His weary waggon tothe weftern vale. 
~ Gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms; 
I, that did never weep, now melt with wde. 
I ám weary, yea; my memory is tir'd : 

Have we no wine here? ; 5 

_ _An old man broken with the ftorms of ftate, 

Is come to Jay his weary bones among ye: 

Give him alittle earth for charity. l 

Det-us not be weary in Wwell-doing. 

Oar fwords fo wholly did the fatés employ, 
"That they at length grew weary to deftroy ; 
Refus’d the work we brought, and out of breath; 
Made forrow. and defpair attend for death. Dryden. 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful of irk- 
fome. 

‘The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had bech impa- 
tient to go thither, finding all things propofed to him without 
confideration of his honour or intercft. Glarecidon: 

' My hopes all flat, nature Within me feems; . 

Tn all her funétions, tecary o&herfelf. AG ter, 

.3. Defirous to difcontinue. . 
See the révolution of the times, 

Make mountains level, and the contincht 

ŽV eary of folid firmnets, melt itfelf 

nto the feas. 
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S hakefpeare. 
ati- 
ddifa 


Speafir, 


5 bake/péare. 
Shake/peare. 


Shake pea rë. 
Gat. vi. G- 


Shak rare. 
4 Hee 
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4. Caufing wearinefs ; tirefome. 
‘Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling, 
find one fat waiting ever them before 


To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Spen/er. 
The wearief? and moft lothed life 

‘That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 

Can lay on nature, is-a paradife 

To what we fear of death. Shake/peare. 


Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 
You and your fellows; Pd have it come to queftion. Shak. 
WV EA’SEL. n. f: [perel, Saxon; wefel, Dutch; mnuflela, Latin. ] 
A {mall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 
l Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 


As quarrelfome as the wafil. Shakefpeare. 
. A weafel.once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope: 


W e’sanp. n. f- [paren, Saxon. ‘This word is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word. ] 
The windpipe; the paflage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 

Marry Diggon, what fhould him affray, 
To take his own where-ever it Jay ; 
For had his weafand been a little wider, : 
He would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. Spen/fer. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. . Shakefpeare. 
Matter to be difcharged by expefloration muft firft pafs in- 
‘to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand, and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. ifem. 
The fhaft that flightly was imprefs’d, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight encreas’d, 
Drove through his neck aflant ; he fpurs the ground, 
And the foul iffues through the weazen’s wound, Dryden. 
The unerring ftee] defcended while he fpoke. 
Pierc’d his wide mouth, and through, his weazon broke. 


Dryden. 
WEATHER. 2./ [peden, Saxon.] 
i. State of air, refpe€ting either cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 
W ho’s there, befides foul weather ?—QOne minded like the 
weather, moit unquietly. Shakefpeare. 
I am far better born than is the king ; 
But I muft make fair weather yet a while, 
‘Till Henry be more weak and ‘nice ftrong. Shakefpeare. 
Men muft content themfelves to travel in all weathers, and 


through all difficulties. L Eftrange. 
The fun 
retélls the change of weather in the fkies, 
“Through mifts he fhoots his fullen beams, 
Sufpect a drifling day. Dryden. 


The change of the ftate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not in decay ; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have ftood 
again{t the waves and weathers of time? Bacon. 

3- Lempeft; ftorm. : 
, What guifts of weather from that gath’ring cloud, 
My thoughts prefage. Dryden. 
Yo WEATHER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. Yo expofe to the air. 
He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moift wings to dry. 
Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 
And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ftripe. 
2. Lo pafs with difficulty. 
He weather’d fell Charibdis ; but ere long, 

‘The fkies were darkened, and the tempefts /_ Garth. 

Could they weather and ftand the fhock of an eternal du- 
ration, and yet be at any time fubject to diffolution. Fale. 

3. Te WEATHER a point. ‘To gain a point againft the wind ; 
to atcomplifh againft oppofition. 

We have been tugging a great while againft the ffream, and 
have almoft weather’d our point; a ftretch or two more will 


Spenfer. 
Tuffer. 


do, the work. Addifon. 
4- To WEA‘THER out. "To endure. 
When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours, 
And weather’d out the ftorm that beats upon us. Add fon. 


WEA‘’THERBEATEN. adj, Haraffed and feafoned by hard wea- 
ther. . 

‘They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar- 

rayed, extremely wearherbeaten ; the old man blind, the young 


man leading him.. tdney. 
She enjoys fure peace for evermore, 
As weatherbeaten fhip arrived on happy fhore. Spenfer. 
‘Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 
Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shakefpeare. 


I hope when you know -<he wotft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomely, and not wea- 
therbeaten with the divers blafts of irrefolution, ftand fhiver- 


ing upon the brink. l Sucking. 
A wratherbeaten velel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops. Dryden. 
The old weatherbeaten foldier carries in his hand the Roman 
eagle. Addifon. 
WEA’/THERBOARD, or /¥eatherbow. n. f- Inthe fea language, 
that fide of a fhip that is to the windward. Dié?. 


WeeA’'THERCOCK. 2. f. [weather and cock.] 
I. An artificial cock fet on the top of a fpire, which by turning 
fhews the point from which the wind blows. 

But alas! the fon keeps his light, though thy faith be dark- 
ened; the rocks ftand ftill, though thou change like a weather- 
cock. Sidney. 

A kingfifher hanged by the bill, converting the breaft to 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth 
blow, is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercocks. 

; Brown's Fulgar-Errours. 
2- ADT thing fickle and inconftant. s 

here had you this pretty zeathercozk P——I cannot tell 
what his name is my bufband had him of. Shake/peare. 
He break my promife and abfolve my vow! 

The word which I have given fhall ftand like fate, 
Not like the king’s, that weathercock of ftate. Dryden. 
WEA'THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by ftorms or contrary winds. 

Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather- 

driven into Weymouth. Carew. 
WEATHERG‘AGR. n. f. [weather and gage.] Any thing that 
' fhews the weather. 
To vere and tack, and fteer a caufe, 
Againft the weethergaze of laws. Ftudibras,: 
WéEA‘/THERGLASS. n. f. [weather and glafs.] A barometer. 
As in fome weathergla/s my love I hold, 

Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 

i will be conftant yer. Dryden. 

John’s diftemper depended very much upon the air; his 
{pirits rofe and fell with the weatherg/a/s. Arbuthnot. 

“We fhall hardly wifh for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of the weatherglaffes; for the two equinoxes of our 
year are the moft windy and tempeftuous. Beni y. 

WEATHERSPY’. n.f. [weather and (7-1 A ftar-gazer; arn 
aftrologer; one that foretels the weather. 
And fooner may a gulling weather/py, 

By drawin forth heav’n’s {cheme tell certainly, 

What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year, l 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. ` Denne. 

WEA'THERWISE. adj. [weather and wife.] Skillful in foretel- 
ling. the weather. 

WEA‘’THERWISER. 7. /. [weather, and wijen, Dutch, to fhow.] 
Any thing that forefhows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
fun fhiny weather, and again clofe them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the fowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and fhutting of which are the countryman’s weatherw:fer. 

Derham. 
To WEAVE, vw. a. Preterite wove, weaved, part: pal. woven, 
weaved. [peran, Saxon; weven, Dutch. ] 
1. I’o'form by texture; to form by inferting one part of the 
materials within another. 
Here in her hairs 

‘The prea plays the fpider, and hath woven 

A den meíh to intrap the hearts of men, 

F r than pnats in cobwebs. Shakcfpeare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7- 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 
As {now and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 
Thefe p e velts were weav’d by Dardan dames. 
: ; Dryden. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

With kind concern and {kill has weaw’d 

A. filken web; and ne’er fhall fade 

‘Kes colours ; gently has he laid 

The mantle o'er thy fad diftrefs : 

And Venus fhall the texture blefs. 

2. ‘Io unite by intermixture. 

When religion was wowen into the civil government, and 
flourifhed under the “protection of the emperors, mens thoughts 
and difcourfes were full of fecular affairs ; but in the threc firft 
centuries of chriltianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefts in this world, and lived in a 


Prior. 


perpetual preparation for the next. Addifon. 
3- To interpofe; to infert. 
‘The duke be here to-night ! the better! beft! 
This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Shake/peare- 


Zo WEAVE. w. 2. To work with a loom. 
Wea‘veER. n. f. [from weave.] One who makes threads into 
cloth. 
Upon thefe taxations, 
The clothiers all not able to maintain, 
The many to them tong Om have put off 
‘The fpiniters, carders, fuliers, weavers. Shat«[prare-. 
My days are fwifter than a weaver’s fhuttle, and are fpent 
without hope. ‘joe. 


The 
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The weaver may caft religion upon whatloomhe pleafe. Hot. 
Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the wind, 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d, 

Goes on to fece, and knows not to retire. Diyden. 
WEA‘VERFISH. 7. f- garanet: pifcis, Latin.] A fifth. Ainfworth. 
“WEB. n.f- [pebba, Saxcn.] 

x. Texture; any thing woven. 
Penelope; for her Olyffes’ fake, 
Devis'd a web her woers to deceive ; 
In which the work that fhe all day did make, 


‘T he fame at night the did again unreave. Spen/fer. 

Spiders touch’d, feek their wed’s inmoft part. Davies. 
By day the weband loom, 

And homely houfhold tafk_fhall be her doom. Dryden. 


‘The fates, when they this happy web have fpun, 

Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden. 
Dan Pope with {kill hath weav’d 

A filken wc; and ne’et fhall fade 


Its colours. Prior. 
6. Some partofafword. Obfolete. 
; The fword, whereof the web was fleel ; 

Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairf. 


3. A kind of dufky film that hinders the fight; fuffufion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet ; he gives the web and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shake/peare. 
E’BBED. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footred, or whofe toes are webbed toge- 
ther, their legs are generally fhort, the moft convenient fize 
for fwimming. Derham. 

We’ sFootreD. adj. [web and foot.] Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 

Webfooted fowls do not live conftantly upon the land, nor 
fear to enter the water. Ray. 

WeeesvteR. 1. f. [pebrzne, Saxon; a woman-weaver.] A 
weaver. Obfolete. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations; as Taylor, Webfer, Wheeler. Camden. 

To WED. v. a. [pevian, Saxon. ] 
x. To marry; to take for hufband or wife. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 

Or, from the all that are, took fomethbing good 

‘To make a perfet woman; fhe you kill’d 

Would be unparalell’d. i 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
X faw thee firt, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfe&tion, fo inflame my fenfes. 
Cioe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth. 
2. To join in marriage. 
= In Syracufa was I born, and wed 

Unto a woman happy but for me. 

‘Then [I fhall be no more 3 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. 

The woman in us ftill 
the garden; and our underftandin 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Shake/prare. 


Ailton. 
rofecutes a deceit like that begun in 
are wedded to an Eve, 


as fatal as the mother of their miferies. Glanville. 
2. To unite for ever. 
Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakefpeare: 


4. To take for ever. 
Though the principal men of the houfe of Commons were 
again elected to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They pofitively and concernedly wedded his caufe., Clarendon. 

g. To unite by love or fondnefs. . 

Men are wedded to their lufts, and refolved upon a wicked 
courfe ; and fo it becomes their intereft to wifh there were no 
God. Tillotfon. 

To WED., v. n. To contraé& matrimony. 
When I fhall wed, 
That lord whofe hand fhball take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shake/peare. 
‘To love, to wed, . 
For Hymien’s rites, and for the marriage bed 


You were ordain’d. Suckling. 
Wor took I Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or hafty choice as many women wed; 

But with deliberate care. Dryden. 


We’poinc. 2. f. [from wed.] Marriage 5 nuptials ; the nup- 
tial ceremony. 
Come, away! . 


For you thall hence upon your wedding- day. Shakefpeare. 

I will dance and eat plums at your wedding. Shake/peare. 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower 5 

For meand my poffcflions fhe efteems not. Shakefpeare. 


When my fon was entered into his wedding-chamber, he 
fell down and died. : 2 Efdr.x. 1. 
hefe three country bills agree, that each wedding produces 
four children, Grant. 


His friends were invited to come and make merry with him3 
and this was to be the wedding-feaft. L Eft: ange. 
If fhe affirmed herfelf to be a virgin; fhe muft on her wed- 


@ding-day, and in her wedding-cloaths perform: the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and ftay an hour with the lion. 


Swift. 
A woman feldom afks advice before fhe has bought her ved- 
ding-cloaths. Speclator. 


W EDGE. n. f. [vegge, Danith; wegge, Dutch. ] 
x. A body, which having a fharp edge, continually growing 
thicker, is ufed to cleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 
A barbarous troop of clownifh fone, 
The honour of thefe noble bows down threw ; 
Under the tvedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfers 
‘The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea- 


ving of wood. Wilkins. 
He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
o whet their courage. Dryden. 


‘The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot. 
2. A mafs of metal. 
As {fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. Spen/fer. 
When I faw a goodly Babylonifh garment, and a wedge of 


gold of fifty fhekels weight, then I coveted them. Tab. vii. 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 
In warlike mufters they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges and half-moons and wings. Milon. 


To WEDGE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To faften with wedges; 
to ftraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to ftop; 
to obftruct. 

My heart; 
As wedged with a figh would rive in twain, 
Left Hetor, or my father, fhould perceive. 
Where have you been broiling ?--- 

---Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more. Shakefpearé- 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in seam Shake/peare. 

art 
In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way 5 


Shakefpeares 


Intelligent of feafons. Milton, 
Sergefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d, 
Wedg'd in the rocky fhoals and fticking faft. Dryden. 
edge on the keeneft fcythes, 
And give us fteeds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips. 


hat impulfe can -be propagated from one partile n- 
tomb’d and wedged in the very center of the earth, teAnotn-» 
in the center of Saturn. ` Bentleya 

WE'pLOCK. 2. f. [peb and lac, Sax. marriage and gift.] Mar- 
riage; matrimony. - 
She doth {tray about 

By holy croffes, where fhe kneels and prays 

For happy wedlock hours. 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 

Your father’s wife did after wed/cck bear him: 

And if the did play falfe, the fault was her’s. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe, 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe ? 

He his happieft choice too late, 

Shall mect already link’d, and wed/ock-bound 

To a fell adverfary. 

May not a prifon or a grave, 

Like wedlock, honour’s title have ? 

One thought the fex’s prime felicity 

Ws from the bonds of wedlock to be frec: 

And uncontroll’d to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined about the fiftieth year of his age to en- 
ter upon wed.ock. Addifor. 

Wre'pDNESDAY. 2». f. [podenydax, Saxon; oden/day, Swedith ; 
weenfday, Dutch; wenfday, Mlandick.] The fourth day of 
the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from /# eden or 
Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on 4/'ednefday. Shake/p- 

WEE. adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weerng, Dutch; 
wenig, German.] Little; fmall: whence the word weafle or 
weefel is ufed for little ; as a weefel face. In Scotland it de- 
notes fmall or little; as, wee ane, a little onc, or child; a 
wee bit, a little bit. 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover’s par- 
ing-knife ?---No, forfooth ; he hath but a little wee face with 
alittle yellow beard. ^ Shakefpeare. 

WeEr’cHELM. 1. /. [This is often written wi/ch elm.] A fpecies 
of elm. 

A cion of a weecheim grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leaves as broad as the brirh of a hat. Bacon. 

Werep. n. f. [peoo, Sakon, teres. ] 

xr. An herb noxious or ufel<is- - 

If he had an immoderate ambition ; which is a weed, if it be 
2 weed, aptto grow iú the beft of foils, it doth not apear that 


it was in his nature. CENENE = 
e 


Shatc/peare. 


Shake/peare. 
Cleaveland. 


Afilton. 


Denham. 
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He wand’ring feeds 
On lowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with weeds, 
While fecéts, iike locufts, did deftroy the fecds. Denham. 
Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their ufe. Adore. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the 

weeds. Adortimer. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s food 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpeed, 
From the low earth tore fome polluting weed 5 
And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
_* Some viler part, fome tincture of the man, . Prior. 
2. [Woeda, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A garment; cloaths ; habit; 
drefs. Now fcarcein ufe, except in widsw’s weeds, the mourn- 
ing drefs of a widow. ` 

My mind for werds your virtue’s livery wearsi Sidney. 
Neither is it any man’s bufinefs to cloath all his fervants 

with one weed; nor theirs to cloath themfelves fo, if left to 


Sandys. 


their own judgments. ficoker. 
“hey meet upon the way . 
fin aged fire, in long black weeds yclad 3 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 
find by his belt his book he hanging had. Spenfer. 


Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 


wears, fo called as it was delivered and taken from him at 
pleafure. Spen/fer. 
The fnake throws her enamelled fkin, 
feed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Sbake/peare. 
‘Throngs of knights, and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ftore of ladies. > Adi/ton,. 
Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 
Wrrapp’d my glad head. Waller. 


To WEED. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x.- To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries. of bays, weed not the borders 

for the firft half year ; for the weed giveth them fhade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having ftood ’till June, beftow a weeding or 

a flight howing upon them. Ader timer. 

2. To take away noxious plants. 
Oh Marcius, 
Each word thou’ft fpoke hath ibeedid from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shakefpearei 
3- So free from any thihg burtful or offenfive. 
Hi: weeded thef{kingdom of fuch as were devoted to Elaiana, 
Ana mranumized it from that moft dangerous confederacy. 
: ° Fiowel. 

Sarcafmis, contumelies, and inveétives, fill fo many pages 
of eur controverfial writings, that, were thofe weeded outs 
many volumes would be redticed to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. Decay of Piety. 

To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as:well aware ih weeding from their 
children il things, as they were before in grafting in them 
learriing. cham. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any figns that ever they had been there. „Locke. 
W E'EDER. 4. /. {from weed.J] One that takés away any thing 

noxious. ; j l 

A weeder out of his proud adverfaries, ' 

. A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shake/peare. 
W E'EDHOOK. nif. [weed and hook.] A hook by which weeds 
are cut away or extirpated. 

In May: get a weedhbook, a crotch, and a glove, 

And weed out fuch weeds as the corn doth not love. Tufir. 
W e’epress. adj. [from weed.] Free from weeds; free from 
any thing ufelefs or noxious. 

` So many -weedle/s paradifes be, 

W hich of themfelves produce no venomous fin. 
A cryftal brook, 
When troubled moft it does the bottom fhow 5 
"Tis weedle/s all above, and rocklefs all below. 
We'EDY. adj. [from weed. ] 
1. Confifting of weeds. 

‘There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang; an envious flivet broke, 
When down her weedy trophies and herfelf 

. Fell in the weeping brook. 
2. Abounding with weeds. 
Hid in a weedy lake all night Itay; 
Secure of fafety. Dryden. 
If it is weedy, let it lie upon the ground. MMortimer. 
WEEK. 2./. [peoc, Saxon; wete, Dutch; weckz, Swedith.] 
“I @e fpace of fevendays. ~ ee 
Fulfill her week, and we veill givd thee this alfo. Gem. xxix. 
EEK DAY. z. f. [week and dayr) Any day not Sunday. 
One folid dith his weekday meal affords, 
An added pudding folemniz’d thé Lord’s. 


a. 


dD ote. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Pepe. 


Wk’sx ty. adj. [from wéek.] Happening, produced, ox done . 


one¢ a week ; hebdomadary. 
4 


g ‘To lament $ to complain. 
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The Jews had always their weekly readings of the law of 


ofes. Flooker. 
So liv’d our fires, ere do&tors learn’d to kill, 
And multiply’d with heirs their week/y bill. Dryden, 


Nothing more frequent in their week/y papers, than affecting 
to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, and then 
loading the latter with calumny. Swift. 

WEEKLY. adv. [from week] Once a week; by hebdomadal 
eriods. Yes § 
i ‘Thefe are obliged to perform divine worfhip in their turns 
weekly, and are fometimes called hebdomadal canons. Ay life. 
Weer. 2. /- [poel, Saxon. ] : 
1. A whirlpool. 
2. A twiggen ínare or trap for fifth, [perhaps from willow.] 
Yo WEEN. v. n. [penan, Saxon; waenen, Dutch.] ‘To thinks 
to imagine; to form anotion; to fancy. Obfolecte. 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 


Well may I ween, your grief is wond’rous great. Spen/fer; 
So well it her befeems, that ye would weer sl 
Some angel fhe had been. 


Spenferi 
When weening to return, whence they did ftrays i 
They cannot find tHat path which firft was fhown ; 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 
Furtheft from end then, when thy neareft ween. 
Thy father, in pity of my hard diftrefs,; 
Levy’d an army, weening to redeem 
And reinftal me in the diadem. 
Ween you of better luck, : 
I mean, in perjur’d witnefs, than your mafter, 
Whofe minifter you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this nau ty earth. 
hey ween’d 
‘That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 
To win the mount of God ; and on his throne 
T'o fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
ésfpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 
fe WEER V. n. preter. and part. pafli wepr, weeped. 
axon. ] 
i. To fhow forrow by tears. 
In that fad time 
My manly eyes did fcorh an humble tea ; 
And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, i 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. Shak. 
I fear he will prove the a i- hilofopher when he grows 
old, being fo full of unmannerly fa nefs in his youth. Shzke/p, 
The days of weepimg and mourning for Mofes were ended. 
Deutr. xxxiv. 8. 
Have you wept fot your fin, fo that you were indeed forrow- 
ful in your fpirit? Are you fo forrowlul that you hate it? Dø 
you fo hate it that you have left it? Lasker. 
‘Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 
Fix’d, like a man, to die without a tear, l 
Or fave, or flay us both. 
A corps it was, but whofe it was, unknown ; 
‘Yet mov’d, howe’er, fhe made the cafe her own A 
Took the bad omen of a fhipwreck’d man, l 
As for a ftranger wept. . Drsden. 
When Darius wep? over his army, that within a fingle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Artaba- 
nüs improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them 
fhould meet with fo many evils, that every one fhould wifi 
himfelf dead long before. . Wake, 
This lovely weeping fair cannot be, dearer to thee, 
‘Than thoti art to thy faithful Seofrid. 
‘To thed tears from any paffion. 
‘Then they for fudden joy did weep, 
And I for forrow fang, 
_ That fuch a king fiduld play bo-peeps; 
Aad go the fools among. 


i Spenfert 


Shake/peare. 


è bakef{pear és 


Miltori. 
[peopan, 


Dryden. 


Tee 


Shake/peare. 


‘They weep unto me, faying, give usfleth that we may eat. Numi 
To WEEP. v. å. : 
1. To lament With tears; to bewail; to bemoan. 


If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shake/p; 
Nor was I near to ¢lofe his dying eyes, 
To wath his wounds, to weep his obfequies. Dryden 


- We wand'ring ; 
Through dreary waftesj and werp each other's woe. Pope. 
2. To fhed moitture. 
Thus was this place 
A happy tural feat of various view, 
Groves whofe rich trees wept od’rous gurhs and balm. Aili. 
Lct India boaft her plants; nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realmis commanded whith thofe trees adorn. 
3- To abound with wet. | A 
Rey-grafs grows on clayey and weeping grounds. Me: timer. 
We’EPER. ». /. [from weep. ] 
x. One who fheds tears; a lamenter ; a bewailer ; a moumer. 
If you have ferved God in a holy life, fend away the wo- 
men 


Pope. 
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men and the weepers - tell them it is as much intemperance to 
weep too much as to laugh too much: if thou art alone, or 
with fitting company, die as thou fhould’ft; but do not die 


impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor. 
Laughter is eafy ; but the wonder lies, 
“What ftore of brine fupply’d the weeper’s eyes. Dryden. 


2. A white border on the fleeve of a mourning coat. 

W E'ERISH. adj. (See WeEaRISH.] This old word is ufed by 
Af cham. in a fenfe which the lexicographers feem not to have 
known. Applied to taftes, it means infipid ; applied to the 
body, weak and wafhy: here it feems to mean four ; furly-. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanifh'; but audible, 
ftrong, and manlike : a countenance not weert/p and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Afcham. 

Jo WEET. V. 7. preterite wot, or wote. [pizan, Saxon; weten, 
Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolete-. 

Him the prince with 
Sir knight, mought I o 
To weet why on your fhield, fo 


ntle court did board ; 
you this court’fy read, 


goodly fcor’d, 


Bear ye paues of that lady’s head ? Spenfer. 
bind, — 
On pain of punifhment, the world to weet 
We ftand up peerlefs. Shake/peare. 
But well I weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s fong.’ Prior. 
WE'ETLESS. adj. [from weet.] Unknowing. Spenfer. 


WEEVIL. n. f. [pipel, Saxon ; vevel, Dutch.] <A grub. 


A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, feedeth upon 


roots; as parfnips and carrots. : Bacon. 
Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the very weevils that live in it and confume it. Bentley. 
W E'EZEL. 2. f. [See WEASEL.]. 
I fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks eggs. Shak. 
The corn-devouring, weazel here abides, 
And the wife ant. . 
Werr. The old preterite and part. paff. from Zo wave. Spenf. 
Wer. n. f. [guaive, French; wofa, to. wander, Iflandick ; 
vagus, Latin.] ane, 
a. That of which the claim is generally waved ; any thing wan- 
dering without an owner, and feized by the lord of the manour. 
is horfe, it is the herald’s weft 3 
No, ’tis a mare. : Ben. Jobnfon. 
2. It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blaft. 

The {mell of violets exceedeth in fweetnefs that of {pices, 

and the ftrongeft fort of {mells are beft in a wef? afar off. Bac. 
WEFT. z. £ [perza, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 
WEFTAGE. xz. /. [from weft.] Texture. 

‘The whole mutfclés, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly tanned ; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 
eafily be obferved. Grew. 

To WEIGH. v.a. [pcexan, Saxon; weyben, Dutch.] 
x. To examine by the balance. _ 

Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preferved, 
fo as not to be wet nor wafted, and weigheddaily, will not alter 
weight until the feventeenth of June, when the river begin- 
neth to rife ; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, 


till the river cometh to its height. Bacon. 
Th’ Eternal hung forth oP. gaase (cales, 
Wherein all things created firft he weigh’d. Milton. 


2. To be equivalent to in weight. 
l the exfuétion of the air out of a glafs-veffel, it made 
that veffel take up, or fuck up, to fpeak in the common lan- 


guage, a body weighing divers ounces. Boyle. 
3- To pay» allot, or take.by weight. =e 
They that muft weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truft muft grow to, live nòt here 5 
‘They are, as all my comforts are, farhence. Shake/peare. 


They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. Zech. xi. 
To raife; to take up the anchor. d i 
Rarbaroffa, ufing this exceeding cheerfulnefs of his foldiers, 


ished up the fourteen gallies he had funk. Knolles. 
aiii Eiere he left me, ling*rimg here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchot weigh’d. Dryden. 


5. To examine ; to balance in the mind. 


Regard not who it is*which fpeaketh, but weigh only what 
is {fpoken. -  kdooker. 


I have in equal balance juftly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms my do, what wrongs -we fuffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shad. HI. IV. 
‘The ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion muft ever be well 

weighed. Bacon. 
His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better 

weighed and digefted. Clarendon, 
You chofe a retreat, and not *till you had maturely weighed 
the advantages of rifing higher, with the hazards Pod a 
. x ; ryden. 

i All grant him prudent; prudence imtereft weighs, 
And intereft bids him feek your love and praife. Dryden. 
The mind, having the power to fufpend the fatisfaction of 

any of its defires, is at liberty to examine them on all fides, 

and weigh them with others: Locke. 
N? CLXI, 


Dryden. 


2. 


WEI 


He is the only proper judge of our perfe&tions, who weighs 
the goodnefs of eur actions by the fincerity of our intentions- 
Addifon. 
6. To WeE1tGH down. ‘To overballance. 

Fear weighs down faith with fhame. 
7. To WeiGH down 
to deprefs. 

‘The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root again ; the 
plenty of the fap, and the foftnefs of the ftalk, making the 
bough, being overloaden, weigh down. Bacon. 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy fpirits down. 

Her father’s crimes 

Sit heavy on her, and weigh down her prayers ; 

A crown ufurp’d, a lawful king depos’d, 

His children murder’d. 

My foul is quite weigh’d down with care, and afks 

The foft refrefhment of a moment’s fleep. Addifons 

Excellent perfons, weighed down by this habitual forrow of 
heart, rather deferve our compaffion than reproach. <4ddi/on. 

Fo WEIGH. v. 2. 
Iı. To have weight. 

Exa@tly weighing and ftrangling a chicken in the fcales, upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could difcover no difference in’ 
weight ; but fuffering it to lie eight or ten hours, until it grew 
perfeétly cold, it weighed moft fenfibly lighter. Brow. 

2. To be confidered as important; to have weight in the intel- 
le&tual ballance. 

This obje&tion ought to weigh with thofe, whofe reading is 
defigned for much a and little knowledge. Locke. 

A wife man is then bett fatisied, when he finds that the fame 
argument which weighs with him has weighed with thoufands 
before him, and is fuch as hath born down all oppofition. Addij: 

3- To raife the anchor. 
When gath’ring clouds o’erfhadow all the fkies, 
And fhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. Dry. 
4- To bear heavily; to prefs hard. 
Can’ft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the ftuff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

We'IGHED. adj. [from weigh.] Experienced. 

In an embafly of weight, choice was made of fome fad per- 
fon of known experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in {tate matters. Bacon. 

WE IGHER. 2. /. [from weigh.j] He who weighs. 
WEIGHT. z. / [pipz, Saxon.] i 
x. Quantity meafured by the ballance: 

“Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, lofeth 
weight; and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth*werght 
again. Bacon. 

Fain would I chufe a middle courfe to fteer 5 
Wature’s too kind, and juftice too fevere : 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 

On either fide, the father and the king: 

Heaven knows my heart is bent to favour thee ; 

Make it but fcanty weight, and leave the reft to me. Dryd. 

Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight; and yet there was no 
acid found in its body. Arbuthnet. 

A mafs by which, as the ftandard, other bodies are examined. 

a balances, juft weights fhall ye have. Lev. xix. 36. 

ndoubtedly there were fuch weights which the phyficians 

ufed, who, though they might reckon according to the weight 
of the money, hey did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
money. Arbuthnot. 

When the balance is intirely broke, by mighty weights 
fallen into either fcale, the power will never continue long in 
equal divifion, but run intirely into one, Swift. 
3- Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with- 
out; for that the weight, if proportionable, ftrengtheneth the 
finews by contracting them ; otherwife, where no contraction 
is needful, weight hindereth: as we fee in horferaces, men are 
curious to forefee that there be-not the leaft weight upon the 
one horfe more than upon the other, In leaping with weights, 
the arms are firft caft backwards, and then forwards, with fo 
much the greater force. Bacon, 

Wolfey, who from his own great ftore might have 

A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr’d : 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous weight 

Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit : 

If thus thou lie’ft nephie&ted, what muft we 

Hope after death, who are but fhreds of thee? Bp. Corlet. 

All their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton. 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows ug up; our very virtues, When 
fo leavened, becoming wWeizhts~and plummets to fink us to the 
deeper ruin. Government of the Tongue. 


30 M 


Daniel. 
To overburden ; to opprefs with weight 5 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Then 


"Then fun the ili; and know, my dear, 
Kindnefs and caqnftancy will prove 
Fhe only pillars fit to bear 
So vaft a weight as that of love. 
4- Gravity ; heavinefs ; tendency to the center. 
BRleavinefS or weight is not here confidered as being fuch a 
natural quality, whereby condenfed bodies do of themfelves 
tend downwards ; buat rather as being an affection, whereby 
they may be meafnred. Wilkins. 
The fhaft that flightly was imprefs’d, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas’d, 
Drove through his neck. Dryden. 
What natural agent impel them fo ftrongly with a traniverfe 
fide blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 


Prier. 


whole worlds are falling? - Bentley. 
5. Preffure ; burthen.; overwhelming power. 
‘Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Shakefpeare. 
So fhall the world goon, 
Fo good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Atlton. 


We muft thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denham. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the wesght lies upon 


the people- L & ftrange. 
Poffeffiion’s load was grown fo great, 
He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight. Swift. 


6. Importance; power; influence ; efficacy. 
How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 
In fuch a point of weight, fo near mine honours, 
In truth I know not. Shake/p- 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the 
ordinance of God, muft not all be fiibje& to it. Eocke. 
"Fo make the fenfe of efteem or difprace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, other agreeable or di ble 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefe different fates. Locke. 
Ap author’s arguments lofe their weight, when we are per- 
fuaded that he only writes-for arguments fake. Mddsfon. 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be seh ede Š 
And hear my Saviour’s preans, 
To give thofe forrows weg ps Addi fon: 
"The folłemnities that encompafs the _— add dignity 
to all his a€tions, and weight to all his - Mtterbury. 
WeicHnTity. adv. [from weighty.] 
x. Heavily ; ponderoufly. 
2. Solidly ; importantly. 
Is his poetry the worfé, becaufe he makes his agents fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? - Broome. 
WW £ IGHTINESS. 2. /. [froth weiphty.F 
Y. derofity ; gravity ; heavinefs. | 
_3. Solidity ; rece. 
I fear I have dwelt longer on this paffage than the weightings 
f any argument in it requires. ` — Locke. 
3. lmportance. 
The apparent defe&t of her j joined to the werghri- 
nefs of the adventure, caufed many to marvel. Fdayward. 
WE IGHTLEss. adj.. [from weight. } 
x: Light; having no gravity. 
How by him balane’d in the wergbilsfs air ? 
Can’ft thou the wifdom of his works declare P 
Wot poffible to be weighed. Improper. 
— Ft muk both weightief and immortal proves 
'  Becaufe the center of it is above. 
WeiIcnty. adj. (from weight.] 
x. Heavy ; ponderous. 
i You have already weary’d fortune foz. 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
Bout Gts all breashlefs, “and admifes to feet 
A fate fo weighty, that it ftops het wheel. 
4. Important; momentous’; efficacious. 
I tq your affiftance do make love, 
eating se bufinefs frorn the common cy@ 
For fundry wetghty reafons. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought : 
W hitft he his weighty doGtrines taught, 
He made his lift’ning féfodlare fland, 
"Their mouth ftill covered with theit hand + 
Elfe, may-be, fome odd-thinking youth, 
Lefs friend to doétrine than to truth, 
Might have refus’d to.let his, ears 
Attend the mufick of the fpheres. 
Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of cars, 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 
3. Rigorous; fevere. Not ir afe. 
If, after two days fhine, Athéns contaire thee, 
Attend our weightrer j ment. 2? Shabefpeare. 
Wi? LAWAY. interj. [This 1 Once believed a corruption of weal 
Gay, that is, Baies ‘ty gone: fo Fenius explained it; but 
The Saxon exclamation is Jaap, on wor: from welaeay, iS 
formed by corruption we las. 
Flarrew now out, and wealaway,: he cried, 
What difmal day hath fert this curfed light ! 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Prior. 


Swift. 


Spenfer- 


WEL 


Ah, welaway moft-noble lards, how can 


Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous = ? Spenfer. 
WF elaway, the while I was fo fond, 
‘To leave the good that I had in hond. Spen/fer. 


WELCOME. adj. [bien venu, French; pilcume, Saxon; wela 
kom, Dutch, ] 
x. Received with gladnefs; admitted willingly to any place or 
enjoyment; grateful; pleairng. 
. I ferve you, madam: 
Your ces are right welcome. 
He. though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wifh it fhould proceed 5; for, unto men 
Preft with their wants, all change is ever welcome. B. Jobnf 
Here let me earm my bread, 
"Till oft invoked death 
the welcame end of all my pains. Ailton. 
He that knows how to make thofe he converfes with cafy, 
has found the true art of living, and being we/come and valued 
every where. Locke. 
2. Zo bid Wericome. To receive with profeffions of kindnefs. 
Some ftood in a row in fa civil a fafhion, as if to wekome 
us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is their 
gefture when they ġid any welcome. Bacon. 
E'X COME. interj. A form of falutation ufed to a new comer, 
eliptically ufed for you are welcome. 
Welcome, he faid, 
O long expećłed to my dear embrace. 
, Welseome, great monarch, to your own. 
W E'LCOME. 2. f- 
x. Salutation of a new comer. 
- Welcome ever fasiles, and farewel goes out fighing. Shaée/p. 
Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shake/peare. 
2,. Kind reception of a new comer. 
I fhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the 
true caufes of welcomes, as I fhould find want of the cffecis 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


thereof. e : Sidney. 
I look’d hot for you yet, ner am provided 
For your fit welcome. Shake/peare. 
adam, new years may well expe& to find 
Welcome frou. you, to whom are fo kind: 
Still as they pafs they court and fmile on you, 
And make your beauty as themfelves feem new. Waller. 


Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and + om 
too. th. 

To WELCOME. v. a To falute a new comer with kindne(s. 

Why 1 Meow ee guelt ef, 

d qwelceme fuch a as gri 

Save bidding farewel to fo [weet a gueft s 

As my fweet Richard. Shakefpeare- 

They ftpod in a row in fo civil: a fafhion, as if to welcome 


us. Bacon. 
‘Ehus we falute thee with our early fongs. 
And welcome thee, aad with thee long. Ailton. 
To wak:me home | 
His warkke brother, is. Pirithous come. Dryden. 
The lark and linnet ftram tbeir warbling throats, 
To welcome, ia the {pring.- Dryden. 
We'LcomeE to out Eloxfe. s. f. fon herb. Ainfworth. 


W E'LCOMEN ESS. m-f [from wekome.] Gratefulnefs. 
Our j ome centuries of years, may feem to have 
wir by having been enj fo many ; yet will 
really ftill continue new, not only upon t cores of their 
welcomene/s, but by their perpetually eqnal, becaufe infinite, 
diftance trom a period. Boyle. 
WE'LCOMER. m fe [from weleme.] The faluter or receiver of 

‘a mew comer. 

; Farewel, thou woful welcomer of glory. Shakefpeare. 
WeLD, or Would. n. f- [latcola, Latm.] Yellow weed, or 


its leaves are oblong aad intire: it has an anomalous flower, 
confifting of many difiimudar leaves: the fruit is globular, hol- 
low, and divided. into three parts. The dyers ufe it for dying 
bright -yellows and lemon colours; and this is by fome fup- 
ed ao be — EOR ufed by the antient Picts in painting 

their bodies. tiller. 
Spenfer. 


To WELD, for To xtield. oo F 
To Weem we To beat one mals into another, fo as to incor- 
porate thain. 2 

appe d or welding heat is ufed when you double up your 
irom to make it thick enough, and fo weld or work in the 
doabling inte ome another. : . Mdoxon. 

We'sper. n. / A term perhaps merely Irifh ; though it may 
be Ps igual aaa To wield, tO. turn or manage: whence wilder, 
welder. . 

Such immediate tenants have others under tbem, and fo a 
third and foufth in fuberdination, till it comes to the welder, 
as they cali him, who fim at a rack-rent, and lives mifer- 
ably. | Swifte 

W E'LFARE. n. [. [well and fore.) Happinels ; fuccefs; profperity. 

If friends to a government ferbear their affiftance, they put 

at 


itin the power of a few defperate men to ruin the welfare of 
thofe who are fuperiour to them in {trength and intereft. Add. 
Difcretion is the perfection of reafon: cunning is a kind of 
inftinét that only looks out after our immediate inftereft and 
welfare. Addifon. 
Jo Weir. v. a. [OF this word in Spenfer I know not well the 
meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is fo roll; wolken, in German, 
and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence I fuppofe welk, 
or whilk, is an undulation or corrugation, or corrugated 
or convolved body. Wek is ufed for a {mall thell-fith.] To 
cloud ; to obfcure. ; 
Now fad Winter walked hath the day, 
And Phoebus, weary of his early tafk, 
E®tablifhed hath his fteeds in lowly lay, 


And taken up his inn in fifhes hatk. Spenfer. 
As gentle fhepherd in fweet eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to walk in weft, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beft. Spenfer. 

‘The welked Phoebus ’gan avale 

His weary wain. Spen/fer. 


adj. Wrinkled; wreathed. 
Methought his eyes 

Were two full moons: he had athoufand nofes, 

Horns we/k’d and wav’d like the enridged fea: Shakefpeare. 
W E'LKIN. 2. /. [from pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, clouds, Sax.) 
x. The vifible regions of the air. Out of ufe, exceptin poetry. 


We‘ LEKED. 


We in all the we/kim was no cloud. aucer. 
He leaves the we/kin way moft beaten plain, : 
And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the en, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhine. Spen/er. 
The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 
And cloudy. welkin cleareth. Spen/fer. 
Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the welsin with your broken flaves. Shakefp. 
With feats of arms 
From either end of heav’n the we/éin burns. Adi lion. 
Now my tafk is {moothly done, 
I can fly, or I cahrun 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, > 
Where the bow’d weléin flow doth bend. Milton. 
‘Their hideous yells 
Rend the dark we/lérz. Philips. 


2. WELKIN £ye, is, I fuppofe, blue eye; fkycoloured eye. 
Yet were it true 
‘To fay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, [weet villain. 
WELL. 2. / [pelle, pcoell, Saxon.) 
I. A fpring; a fountain; a fource. 
Begin then, {filters of the faered wel, : 
That from beneath the feat ef Jove doth fpring. AMAfilton. 
As the root and branch are but one tree, 
And well and ftream do but one river make ;. 
So if the root and we// corrupted be, 
The ftream and branch the fame corruption take. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water. 
The muscles are fo many weli-buckets.: when one of them 
aéts and draws, ’tis neceflary that the other muft obey. Dryden. 
3. The cavity in which ftairs are placed. | 
' Hollow newelled ftairs are made about a fquare hollow 
newel: fuppofe the wef/-hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 
foot wide, and-we would bring up a pair of ftairs from the firft 
floor eleven „foot high, it being intended a fky-lighte fhali fall 
` through the hollow newel. i . Afaxon. 
Jo WELL. v. n, [peallan, Saxon.] To {pring ; to iffue as from 


‘2 eng: . E 
by a cryftal ftream did gently play 
cresy cy ge ° 


Davies. 


Which from a facred fountain alway. Spen/er. 
‘The bubbling wave did ever frefhly weld. Spen/fer. 
A dreary corfe, 
All wallow’d in bis own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet w-//ed frefh, alas Í Spenfer. 
Himfelf afiiit to lift him from the: ground, 
With clotted locks, and bleod that wei’d from out the 
wound, | Dryden. 
From his two fprings, ; . 
Pure welling out, he thought the lucid lake l 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ftream. T homfon. 
To WELL. v. a Fo pour any thing forth. i 
To her people wealth they forth do weil, 
And health to every foreigs nation. i Spen/fer. 


WELL. adj. [Feil feems to be fometimes an adjective, though 

it is not always eafy to determine its relations. } 

x. Not fick; not un Ey . 
Mark, we ufe 

Shake/p. 


‘To fay the dead are weil. 
Lady, I am not well, elfe I fhould anfwer 
From a full flowing ftomach. Shakefp. 


In poifon there is phyfick ; and. this news, 
"That would, had I been well, bave made me fick, 
Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well. Shake/p: 
W hile thou art wei, thou may’{t do much good; but when 
thou art fick, thou can’ft not tell what thou fhalt be able to do: 
ps 


WEL 


it is not very much nor very good. Few men mend with fick- 
nefs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devout. Taylor. 
Men under irregular appetites never think themfelves wel’, 
fo long as they fancy they might be better; then from better 
they mutt rife to beft. L’ Ejfrrange. 
"Tis eafy for any, when well, to give advice to them that 
are not. Fake. 
2. Convenient; happy. 
Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fearce, as well 
was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. Carew. 
Charity is made the conftant companion and perfection of 
all virtues; and we it is for that virtue where it moft enters, 
and longeft ftays. Sprat. 
This exactnefs is neceffary, andit would be we// too, if it 
extended itfelf to common converi{ation. Locke. 
It would have been vel? for Genoa, if fhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchafe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. 4d. 
3- Being in favour. 
He followed the fortunes of that family ; and was we// with 
Henry the fourth. Dryden. 
4- Recovered from any ficknefs or misfortune. 
I am for 
| For your difpleafure ; but all will fure be we//. Shake/peare. 
Juft thoughts, and modeft expeétations are eafily fatisfied. 
If we don’t over-rate our pretenfions, all will be we//. ` Colliers 
WELL. adv. [wil Gothick ; pell, Saxon; we/, Dutch; veh 
Iflandick. ] 
I1. Not ill; not unhappily. 
Some fenfe, and more eftate, kind heav’n 
Ta this weé/-lotted peer has given: 
What then? he muft have rule and fway ; 


Elfe all is wrong till he’s in play. Priors 
2. Not ills not wickedly. 
| My bargains, and we//-won thrift he callsint’reft. Shak. 
Thou one bad act with many deeds wel/ done 
May’ft cover. Ailton. 


3- Skilfully ; properly. 
' -A private caution I know not we-// how to fort, unlefs I 


fhould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
neighbour. ottor. 
Beware and govern wel thy appetite. Ailton. 
Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 
Or chatie Diana bathing in the ftream ; 
None can record their heavenly praife fo well. Dryden. 
What poet would not mourn to fee eis 
His brother write as wel as he ? wiwist. 


4- Not amis; not unfuccefsfully ; not crroneoufly. 
Solyman commended them for a plot fo we// by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, not 


grounded upon any good reafon. Knollese 
The foldier that philofopher wel? blam’d, < 
Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. Denham. 


. Tis almoft impoffibleto tranflate verbally and well. Drydan 
5. Not infufficiently ; not defectively. 
‘The plain of Jordan was we/? watered every where. Ger. 
We are well able to overcome ict. Nurm. xiii. 30. 
Ihe merchant adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, held out bravely. Bacon. 
6. To a degree that gives pleafurc. 
: I like well, in fome places, fair columns upon frames of 


carpenters work. Bacon, 
7. ith praife ; favourably. 
All the world fpeaks twe/l of you. Pope. 


8. Well is fometimes like the French ien, a term of conceffion. 

The knot might wef/ be cut, but untied it could not be. Sid. 

To know 
In meafure what the mind can we// contain. Adilton. 
Q. ft is a word by which fomething is admitted as the ground 
for a conclufion. 
Well lets away, and fay how much isdone. Shake/peare. 

Well, by this author’s confeffion, a number fuperior are for 

the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Swift. 
10. As well as. Together with ; not Icfs than. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from /&thiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thofe commodities that came from 
the weft by Alexandria. Arbuthnot. 

ri. Wellis him or me; bene cef, he ts happy. 

Well is him that dwelleth witha wife of underftanding, and 
that hath net flipped with his tongue. Eccluf. xxv. B. 

12. Well nigh. ay 3 almoft. 
" I freed weil nigh half the angelick name. Milton. 
y3. It is ufed much in gompofition, to exprefs any thing right, 
. laudable, or not defective. 

Antiochus: erftanding him not be wel affe&ted to his af- 
fairs, provided for his own fafery. 2 Afac. iv. 21.6 

There may be fafety to the we//-affected Perfians 5. but to 
thefe which do confpjre agaifift us, a memorial of deftructi- 
on. i Efih. xvi. 23. 

Should a whofe hoft at once difcharge the bow, 

My well-aim’d fhaft with-death prevemts the foe. wore 

a 


W E L 


What well-appointed leader fronts us here ? Shake/p- 
Well-apparrel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shake/peare. 


“The pow’r of wifdom march’d before, 
And ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 
Admonifh'd thus his we//-attending mind. Pope. 
Such mufick 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the fons of morning fung, 
W hilft the Creator great 
His conftellations fer, 
And the wef-balanc’d world on hinges hung. Ailton. 
Learners muft at firft be believers, and their mafter’s rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they miflead thofe 
who think it fufficient to excufe them, if they go out of their 
way in a we//-beaten track. Locke. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 
To bear him back, and fhare Evander’s grief ; 
A well-becoming, but a weak relief. 
‘Thofe oppofed files, 
Which lately met in the inteftine fhock, 
And furious clofe of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual wel/-befeeming rank, 
March all one way. Shake/peare. 
O’er the Elean plains, thy we//-breath’d horfe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Dryden. 
More difmal than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen enginry, that ceafelefs ftorms 
‘The baiftion of a wed-built city. Philips. 
He conducted his courfe among the fame weé//-chofen 


Dryden. 


friendfhips and alliances with which he began it. Addifen. 
My fon corrupts a we//l-derived nature 
With his inducement. Shake/peare. 


If good accrue, ’tis conferr’d moft commonly on the bafe 
and infamous; and only happening fometimes to weil-de- 
fervers. Dryden. 

It grieves me he fhould defperately adventure the lofs of his 
well-deferving life. Sidney. 

What a pleafure is well-direéted ftudy in the fearch of 
truth ! Locke. 

A certain. fpark of honour, which rofe in her wei/-difpofed 
mind, madeher fear to be alone with him, with whom alone 
fhe defired to be. Sidney. 

‘The unprepoffeffed, the we//-difpofed, who both together 
make much the major part of the world, are affected with a 
due fear of thefe things. South. 

A clearidea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch a full and 
evidert perception, as it does receive from an outward ob- 


ject, operating duly on a wei/-difpofed organ. Locke. 
_. Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage ; 
Actium furveys the we//-difputed prize. Dryden. 


T he ways of wel/-doing are in number even as many, as 
are the kinds of voluntary aétions: fo that whatfoever we do 
in this world, and may do it ill, we fhew ourfelves therein 
by well-doing to be wife. FHooker. 

The conicience of we//-doing may pafs for a recom- 
pence. . L’ Eftrange. 

God will judge every man according to his works; to 
them, who by patient continuance in well-doing, endure 
through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re- 


ward of their labour. Rogers. 
As far the fpear I throw, : 
As flies an arrow from the we//-drawn bow. Pope. 


Fair nymphs and weé/-drefs’d youths around her fhone, , 


But ev’ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 
Such a doétrine in St. James’s air, 
Shou’d chance to make the ze//-dreft rabble ftare. Pope. 


‘The defire of efteem, riches, or power, makes men efpoufe 

the we//-endowed opinions in fafhion. Locke. 

We ought to ftand firm in we/é/-eftablifhed principles, and 

not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 
Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 

W hofe wel? taught mind the prefent age furpafs’d. Pope. 

Some reliques of the true antiquity, though difguifed, a 


welf-cyed man may happily difcover. Spenfer. 
How fweet the products of a peaceful reign ? } 
The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ftrain : 
The wel/-fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft ; 
A land fejoicing, and a people bleft. Pope. 
Turkith blood did his young hands embrue. ! 


From thence returning with deferv’d applaufe, 
Agee the Moors his we//-fleth’d {word he draws. Dryden. 
'Faireft piece of we//-form’d earth, 
GOrge not thus your haughty birth. % , Waller. 
_ 4 rational foul can be no more difcerned in’ a well-formed, 
than ill-fhap’d infant. Locke. 
A mvell-form’d propofition ig fufficient to communicate the 
kno. redge of a fubjeét. 3 á atis. 
Ohf that Pd dy’d before the _wel/fought wall ! 
Fad fome diftinguifh’d day fenoWn’d my fall, 
All Grecce had paid my iolemn funerals. _ Pope. 
Good men havea we//-grpunded hope in another life; and 


WE L 


are as certain of a future recompence, as of the being of 
God. 7 Stterbury. 
Let firm, we//-hammer’d foles protcét thy feet 
"Through freezing fnows. Gay. 
The camp of the heathen was ftrong, and we//-harnefled 
and encompafied round with horfemen. r Afc iv. 7. 
AmE the Romans, thofe who faved the life ofa citizen 
wcre drefied in an oaken garland; but among us, this has 
been a mark of fuch well-intentioned perfons as would betra 


their country. - 
e, full of fraudful arts, ia iias 
‘This we./invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden. 
He, by enquiry, got to the well-known houfe of Kalen- 
dar. " Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, | 
That we//-snown name awakens all my woes. | Pope. 


Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head, 
With opening ftreets, and fhining ftru€tures {pread, 
She paft, delighted, with the ay, esata feats. 

From aconfin’d wef/-managed ftore, 

‘You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 
A noble foul is better pleas’d with a zealous Vindicator of 
liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or we//-manner’d court- 
flave, and one who is ever decent, becaufe he is naturally fer- 
vile. : . Dryden. 
4Fell-meaners think no harm ; but for the reft, . 
Things facred thcy pervert, and filence is the beft. Dryden. 
By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of fome well- 
meaning men to engage in their defigns. Rogers. 

He examines that we//-meant, but unfortunate, lie cf the 
conqueft of France. Arbuthnot. 

A critick fuppofes he has done his part, if he proves a 
writer to have fail’d in an expreffion ; and can it be wonder’d 
at, if the poets feem refolved not to own themfelves in any 
error? for as long as one fide defpifes a well-meant endea- 
vour, the other will not be fatishied with a moderate appro- 
bation. Pope. 

Many fober, wel/-minded men, who were real lovers of 
the peace of the kingdom, were impofed upon. Crlarendon. 

Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 
‘Th’ according mufick of a we//-~mix’d ftate. 

When the Silat of winter blows, 

Into the naked wood he goes ; 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 

With we//-mouth’d hounds, and pointed fpear. Dryden. 

T'he applaufe that other people’s reafon gives to virtuous 
and we.'/-ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till 
they grow able to judge for themfelves. Locke. 

The fruits of wnity, next unto the well-pleafine of God 
which is all in all, are towards thofe that are without che. 
church; the other towards thofe that are within. Bacon. 

The exercife of the offices of charity is always we//-pleaf- 
ing to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice fhall found, as you do prompt mine ear 3 
And I will ftoop, and humble my intents - 

To your well-praĉtis’d wife directions. Shake/peare. 
he we//-proportion’d fhape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 

"T was not the hafty product of a day, 
But the we//-ripen’d fruit of wife delay. Dryden. 
Procure thofe that are frefh gathered, ftrait, fmooth, and 

weill-rootcd. Mortimer. 
If I fhould inftru& them to make weill-running verfes, they 
want genius to give them ftrength. Dryden. 
The eating of a we//-feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s pa- 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without reference to any other end. Lake. 
Inftead of we//-fet hair, baldnefs. Jfa. iii. 24 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and we//- ftricken in age. Gen. 
Many well-fhap’d innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. Spectator, N°. 127. 
We never fee beautiful and wel/-tafted fruits from a tree 


Pope: 


Pope. 


choaked with thorns and briars. D A 
The wel/-tim’d oars ee: 
With founding ftrokes divide the fparkling waves. Szith. 


W ifdom’s triumph is we//-tim’d retreat, 
As hard a fcience to the fair as great. Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your well-took labour. 
Go to your reft. Shake/p. 
Oh you are we//-tun’d now; but I’ let down the pegs that 
make this mufick. Shakefp. 
Her wef/-turn’d neck he view’d, 
And on her fhoulders her difhevel’d hair. Dryden. 
A well-weighed oaront poem, which at firft gains no 
more upon the world than to be juft received, infinuates itfelf 


by infenfible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryden. 
m He rails 
n me, my bargains, and my wed/-won thrift 
Which he calls intereft. d ° Shake/peare. 


Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 
As, in fome we/l-wrought pi&ture, light and fhade. 


k ] r ugh i e 
WE'LLADAY. interjećł?. [This is a corruption of welaway. ec 


WeELAWAY.] Alas. 
O we'l- 


WEL 


O welladay, miftrefs Ford, having an honeft man to your 
hufband, to give him fuch caufe of fufpicion. Shake/peare. 
Ah, welladay / I’m fhent with baneful fmarte. Gay. 
WELLBEING. 2. f. [welland be.] Happinefs ; profperity. 
Man is not to depend upon the uncertain dilpolitions of 


men for his wellbeing, but only on God and his own 
{pirit. Taylor. 
For whofe wellbeing 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 
Thou haft provided all things. Afiiton. 


The moft facred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a fubjeét to 
his fover¢ign. From the former there is required love and 
honour, in recomperce of bcing; and from the latter obe- 
dience and fubjection, in recompence of protection and well- 
being. South. 

All.things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, and we//- 
being of the whole. LY’ Eftrange. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy fpirit, receives 
none of thofe advantages which are perfecting of his nature, 

. and neceflary to his wellbeing. Spec?ator, N°. 571. 
VELLBO’RN. adj. Not meanly defcended. 
One whole extradlion from antient line, 

Gives hope again that weliborm men may fhine. 
Heav'’n, thar weflbornm fouls infpires, 

Prompts me, through lifted {words, and rifing fires, 

To rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

WV ELLBRE'D. adj. (twel? and dred ] Elegant of manners; polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 

But who, befides their learning, were wellbred. Rofeom. 
Both the poets were we/lired and well-natur’d. Dryden. 
WWellbred ipaniels civilly delight, ‘ 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

WELLDONE. finterjec?. A word of praife. 

Welidone, thou good and faithful fervant. 

WVELLFA’VOURED. adj. 
fing to the eye. 

Élis wife teems to be wellfavoured. I will ufe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer. Shake/p. 

WELLME'T. interj. [well and »eet.] A term of falutation. 
Once more to-day wel/met, diftemper’d lords 5 
The king by merequefts your prefence ftraight- 
WeEELNA‘'TURED. adj. 
kind. 


Waller. 


Pcpe- 


Matt. xxv. 21. 
[well and favour.] Beautiful; plea- 


Shake/p: 


(well and wature.] G ood-natured 5 


On their life no grievous burthen lies, 
Who are well-natur’d, temperate and wife = 
But an inhuman and ill-temper’d mind, 
Not any eafy part in life can find. Denham. 
“The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both of them 
were well bred, well-natured, amorous, and libertine at leaft 
in their writings; it may be alfo in their lives. Dryden. 
Still with efteem no lefs convers’d than read ; 
Wath wit well-matur’d, and with books well-bred. 
WV ELLNIGH. adv. [well and xigh.] Almoft. 
The fame fo tore annoyed has the knight, 
"That wellmigh choaked with the deadly ftink, 
His forces fail. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
My feet were almoft gone: my fteps had wel/nigh flipt. P/- 
England was wellnigh ruined by the rebellion of the baro s, 
and Ireland utterly negliccted. Davies. 
Whoever fhall read over St. Paul’s enumecratio.1 of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that well izh the 
whole of chriftianity is laid on the fhoulders of charity 
alone. Sprat. 
Wotwithftanding a fmall diverfity of pofitions, the whole ag- 
gregatc of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
would retain we/lnigh an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley. 
WVELLSPE'NT. adj. Paficd with virtue. 
They are to lie down without any thing to fupport them in 
their age, but the con{cience of a weli/pent youth. L’E/frange. 
What a refrefhment then will it be to look back upona 


Pope. 


well[fpert life? ; Calamy. 
The conftant tenour of their well/pent days, 
Wo lefs deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 


W E'LLSPRING. 2. f. [pollzerpniz, Saxon.] Fountain; fource. 

The fountain and cali arine of impiety, is a refolved pur- 

pofe of mind to reap in this world, what fenfual profit or fen- 

fual pleafure foever the world yieldeth. FTooker. 

Underftanding is a we/l/pring of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 

WELLWIYLLER. z. [f :[well and willer.] One who means 
kindly. 

Ditarmimg all his own countrymen, that no man might 
fhew himfelf a wel/twiller of mine. Sidney. 

There are fit occalions miniftered for men to purchafe to 
themfelves wellwillers by the colour, under which they often- 
times profecute quarrels of envy. flooker. 

WecetwrisH. 2. /. [wel] and wifs.] A with of happinefs. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a we//- 
wifh for his friends or pofterity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spanifh monarchy be entirely torn from it. Add. 

W ELLWISHER. 7. /. [from welluif>.] One who wifhes the 
good of another. 

Ne CLXII. 


W EN 


The aual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eye of the law + 
the fecret twweliwifher of the caufe is fo before the tribunal of 
con{cicnce. Addifcn 

Betray not any of your wellwifbers into the like inconver 
encies. . Spedciator; N?. 27:. 

No man is more your fincere wellwifber than myfelf, of 
more the fincere weliu iher of your family. Pope. 

WELT. 2. /. A border; a guard; an edging. 

Little low hedges made round like weits, with fome pretty 
pyramids, I like well. Bacon. 

Certain {cioli, or fmatterers, are bufy in the fkirts and out- 
fides of learning, and have fcarce any thing of folid literature 
to recommend them. “Chey may have fome edging or trim- 
ming of a fcholar, a welt, or fo; but no more. B. Fehbnfa. 

ToW ELT. v.a. [from the noun. ] To few any thing witha border. 


# . 
Jo WELTER. v. 72. [pealcan, Saxon; welteren, Dutch; volu- 
tari, Lat. ] 


xr. To roll in water or mire. 
He muft not float upon his watry bier 


Unweep'd, nor welter to the parching winds. Ail tortie 
The companions of his fall o’erwhelm’d 

He foon difcerns ; and we/t’ring by his fide 

The next himfelf. Aillors 
The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that we/ters in the blood. Dryden. 
He fung Darius, great and good, 

By too fevere a fate, 

Fallen from his high cftate, 

And weit’ring in his blood. Dryden. 


2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 

If a man inglut himfelf with vanity, or welier in filthinefs 

like a (wine, all learning, all goodnefs is foon forgotten. Aftrham. 
Wemnmon. 2. /. [pem, Saxon.] A fpot; a fear. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the wesme or fcar fill 
remaineth. Brerew-oa. 

Wen. n.f: [pen, Saxon.] A flefhy or callous excrefcence, or 
protuberance. 

Warts are faid to be deftroyed by the rubbing them with a 
green elder ftick, and then burying the ftick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens, and fuch other excref- 
cences. Bacon. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube- 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 

The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem: they are wens and other excrefcences, which belong 
not to the body. í Dryden. 

A promontory wen with gricfly grace, 

Stood high upon the handle of his face. 

WENCH. z. / [pencle, Saxon. ] ; 
I. A young woman. 


What do I, filly wench, know what love hath prepared for 
me ? 


Dryden. 


Idn. 
Now—how doft thou look now ? Oh ill-ftarr’d wench 1 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we fhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n, 
And fiends will {match at it. Cold, ‘cold, my girl, 


Ev’n like thy chaftity. Shake/ps 
Thou wouldft perfwade her to a worfe offence 

"Than that, whereof thou didft accufe her vench. Donne. 

2. A young woman in contempt ; a rumpet. 

But the rude wench her anfwer’d nought at all. Spenfer. 
Do not play in wenmch-like words with that 

Which is fo Douh Shake/peare. 
Men have thefe ambitious fancies, 

And wanton weaches read romances. Prior. 


3- A ftrumpet. 
It is not a digreffion to talk of bawds in a difcourfe upon 
wenches. Speéfator, N°? 265. 
W E'NCHER. 2. /. [from wench.] A fornicator. 
He muft be no great eater, drinker, or flecper; no game- 
fter, wencher, or fop. ra 
To WEND. v. n. [penvan, Saxon.] 
I. To go; to pafs to or from. This word is now obfolete, but 
its preterite went, is ftill in ufe. 
Back to Athens fhall the lovers wend 
With league, whofe date till death fhall never end. Shakefpa 
They went on, and inferred, that if the world were a liv- 
ing creature, it had a foul. 
Then Rome fhall wend to Benevento ; 
Great feats fhall he atchieve ! 
2. To turn round. It feems to bean old fea term. 
A fhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance as a fhip 
of 1200 tons; and though the greater have double the num- 
ber, the Icffer will tfrn her broadlides twice, before the 
greater can wendyonce. Raleigh. 
W eNNEL. z. f. [a corrupted word for weanling.] An animal 
newly taken from the dam. 5z 
Pinch never thy tugnnels affwater or meat, 
- If ever ye hope for tb have them good neat. Tuffer. 
W E’'NNY. adj. [from wen.] Maving the nature of a wen. 
Some perfons, fo dcformed with theic, have fufpeéted them 
to be wenny. LF tfeman- 
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Grew. 


acon. 


Arbuthnot. 


W E T 


Wert. pret. See Wemp and Go. 
W err. pret. and part. of weep. 
~ She for joy tenderly wept. 
Were. pret. of the verb to se. 
To give our filter to one uncircunrcifed, wene a reproach 
unto us. Gen. XXXIV. I4- 
“In infuftons in things that are of too high a fpirit, you were 


Afiiton. 


better pour off the firít infufion, and ufe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were, 
The perfen of himfelf into four parts. Daniel. 


As though there tvere any feriation in nature, or juflitiųurm’s 
imaginable rn profeffions, this feafon is termcd the phyficians 


vacation. Brown. 
Ele had been well affur’d that art 
And conduét were of war the better part. Dryden. 


Were. 2. /. Adam. See WEAR. 

O river! let chy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud ; let fome unjuft niggards make weres to{poil thy beauty. Sid. 

Weart. the fecond perfon fingular of the preterite of to be. 


‘Thou wert heard. B. Fobnfon- 
O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 
All join’d, and thou of many wert but one. den. 


WERTH, weorth, wyrth. n. J- Whether initial or final in the 
names of placcs, fignify a farm, court, or village, from the 


Saxon peondix, ufed by them in the fame fenfe. Gibfon. 
We'str. n. f: See W ESAND. 
The wefi/, or windpipe, we call afpera arteria. Bacon. 


West. 7z. j. [pert, Saxon; weff, Dutch.] The region where 
the fun goes below the horizon at the equinoxes. 
The w-f yet glimmers with fome itreaks of day : 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 


‘To gain the timely inn. Shake/p. 
The moon in level’d we/? was fet. AG lten. 
All bright Pheebus views in carly morn, 

Or when his evening beams the wef adorn. Pope. 


West. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of the 
fetting fun. 
A mighty ftrong wef? wind took away the locufts. Ex. x. 
This fhall be your wef border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 
‘The Phenicians had great ficets; fo had the Carthaginians, 
which is yet farther toef. 


acon. 
West. adv. To the weft of any place. 
ef? of this foreft, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shake/peare. 
What earth yields in India eaft or wef? iltcen. 
IF ef? from Orontes to the ocean. Ailton. 


W E'STERING. adj. Paffing to the weft. 
The ftar that rofe at evening bright, 
. Towards heav’ns deftent had flop’d his wering wheel. AZZ. 
W E'STERLY. ad. [from wef.] Tending or bemg towards the 
weft. 


Thefe bills gives usa view of the moft cafterly, foutherly, 
and we/fer ly parts of England. Graunt. 
We’stern. adj. [from wef.] Being in the weft, or toward the 
pait where the fun fets. 
Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon tothe weffern vale. O: 
"Uhe twef/lern pait is a continued rock. ddsfon. 
Wais WARD. 44 [perzpeand, Saxon.] Towards the weft. 
By water they found the fea weffward from Peru, which is 


always ery calm. Abbct. 
The grove of fycamore, 
"That wefward rooteth from the city fide. Shakefpeare. 
When w-/fward like the fun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. ' Dryden. 
he ftorm flies, 
From weffward, when the fhow’ry kids arife. Addifon. 
At home then ftay, 
Wor wefward curious take thy way. Prior. 


VV e’sTWARDLY. adv. [from we/fward.] With tendency to the 


If our loves faint, and ws/fweraly decline; 
‘To me thou falfely thine, j 
And I to thee mime actions fhall difgu fe. 
Wer. adj. [poet, Saxon; waed, Danith.] 
1. Humid; having fome moiiture adhering- ; 
They are wet with the fhow’rs of the inountains. Job-xxiv. 
The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 
the mouth of the ftomach ; as going wet-fhod to thofe that ufe 


Donne. 


it not, affecteth toth. Bacon. 
2. Rainy; Waser: ) 
Wet Weather feldom hurts the moft unwile. Dryden. 


WET. n. /- Water; humidity; moifture; rainy weather. 
Plants appearing weather’d, ftubby, and curled, is the ef- 
feet of immoderate wet. ~ a Bacon. 
Now the fun, with more cffeĉ&tual belma 
Had -chcer’d the face of the carth, and dry’d the wet 
From drooping plant. . Milton. 
“Tuberofes will not endure: the wet ; therefore fet your pots 
into the conferve, and kecp them dry. Evelyn. 
Your matter’s riding Coat tur. infide out, to preferve the 
eutiide from wet. Swift. 


W H A 


To Wer. v. a. [from the noun.]} 
x. To humectate ; to moiften; to make to have meifture adhe- 
rent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been watered at the mufes weil ; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And wes the little plants, that lowly dwell. Spenfer. 
A drop of water running fwifdy over ftraw, wetreth nor. Bac. 
Wet the thirfty earth with falling fhew’rs. Milton. 
2. To drench with drink. 
Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whiftles, and fo fing 
away all fad thoughts. Watton. 


We‘THER. n.f. [peven, Saxon; weder, Dutch.! A com 
cattrated. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteft for death. Shekefp. 


He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African weather 
outweigheth the body of a good calf, that is, an hundred 
und. Brown, 
Although there be naturally of horfes, bulls, or rams, 
more males than females; yet, artificially, thatis, by making 
geldings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer. Greunt. 
When Blowzelind expir’d, the weather's bell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell. Gay. 
It is much more difficult to find a fat weather, than if half 
that fpecies were fairly kmock’d oh the head. Swift. 
vex T ss. 2. f. [from wert.] The ftate of being wet; moifture ; 
umidity. j 

The wetnefs of thefe bottoms often fpoils them for 
corn. x Mortimer. 
Zo Wex. v.a. [corrupted from wex by Spenfer, for a rhyme, 
and imitated by Dryden.] To grow; te increafe. 

She firft taught men a woman to obey ; 

But when her fon to man’s eftate did wex, 

She it furrender’d. 


Spen/fer. 

She trod a wexing moon, that foon woa’d wane, . 

And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. Dryden, 
Counting fev’n from noon, 

*Tis Venus’ hour, and in the wexing moon. Dryden. 


We’zanowo. n. f: [See wefand.] The windpipe. 
Airis inguftible, and by the rough artery, or wefand, con- 
_ duéted into the lungs. Brown. 
WHace. z. /. [hpale, Saxon.] The-largeft of fiths the largeft 
of the animals that inhabit this globe. ^ ` 
God created the great whales. Gene/ise 
Barr’d up with ribs of whale-bone, fhe did leefe 
None of the whade’s length, for it reach’d her knees. Corbett. 
The genre whale that fwims the fea, 
Does in thy my pow’r obey. Swift. 
WHAME. 7. f- 
The whame, or Surrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fummer, 
not by ftinging, but by their bomabylious noife, or tickling 


_.. them in fticking their nits on the hair- Werham,. 
Wua'tiy. adj. TSee weal.) Marked in ftreaks. 
A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair, 
And whaly eyes, the fign of jealouly, 
‘Was like the perfon’s felf, whom he did bear. Spen/fer. 


WHARF. n. /- [werf, Swedifh; werf, Dutch.] A perpendi- 
cular bank or mole, raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying vefiels. l 

er fhould’ft thou be, than the fat weed, 
‘That roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe’s wharf, 
W ould’ thou not ftir in this. 


Shake/p. 
‘There were not in London ufed fo many wharfi, or keys, 
for the landing of merchant goods Child. 


Wra'Rrace. a. f [from wharf.] Dues for landing at a wharf. 
WHa'RFINGER. x. /. [from -] One who attends a wharf. 


To WHURR, wv. 7. © pronounce the letter r with too much 
force. 


Ni. 
WHAT. proncun. [hpez, Saxon; wa’, Dutch. 
x. That which. a 2 4 
TV bat you can makc her do, 
I am content to: look on; what to fpeak, 
I am content to hear. Shake/p. 


In thef cafes we examine the why, the wher, and the 
how of things. L’ BArange. 
Fle’s with a {uperftitious fear not awd, 

For what bcfals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 

A fatire on one of the common ftamp, never mect with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a. perlbn whofe merit 
places him upon an emincnce. Addifon: 
Mark what it is hie mind aims atin the queftion, and not 
what words he exprefies. Locke. 
If any thing be flated in a different manner from whet you 
like, tell me freely. bpe. 
Whatever commodities .lie under the grenteft difcourape- 
ments from England, thofe are what they aro moft indultrious 
in cultivating. Swif?. 
2. Which-part. 
If we rightly eftimate things, what in them is purelylowing 
to nature, and whar to labour, we fhall find ninety-nine parts 
of a hundred are wholly to be put on the account Of labour pines 
3. Some- 
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3. Somethme that is iff one’s mind ndefinitety 
I tell thee what, corporal, XL cauid tear her. 
4. Which of feveral. 

Whether it were the fhortnels of ‘his forefight, the itrength 
of his will, or the dazling of his fufpicion, or what it was, 
certain it is, that the perperual troubles of his fortunes could 
not have been without forne main errors in ħis natute. Bacon. 

‘Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved; that 
is, what kind of comet for magnitude, colour, placing in the 
heaven, or lafting, praduceth what kind of effeét. Bacon. 

See what natures atcompany what colours; for by that you 
fhall induce colours by producing thofe natures. Bacon. 

Shew what aliment is proper for that intention, and what 
intention is proper to be purfued in fuch a conftitution. Arbuth. 
5. An interjection by way of furprife or queftion. 
Phat / canft thou not forbear me half an hour, 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thytfelf? Shake/p. 
What if I advante an invention of my own to fupply the 
defet of our new writers. x Dryden. 
6. Wuar though. JYbat imports it though? notwithftanding. 
An elliptical mode of fpeech. 

tV hat thugh a child roay be able to read ; there is no doubt 
but the meaneft among the people under the law had been as 
able as thé priefts themfelves were to offer facrifice, did this 
make fatrifice of no effet? fiooker. 

What though none live my innocence to tell, . 
I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 
I clear myfelf, and care for none befide. den. 
9. WHat Time, What Day. At the time when ; on the day when. 
What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. Milion. 
Then balmy fleep had charm’d my eyes to reft, 
What time the morn myfterious vifions brings, 
White purer Numbers fpréad their goldeh wings. 
Me fole the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 
What time with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam’d the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates. Pope. 
8. [Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many? interrogatively. 
Wace art thoa, 


Shakefp. 


FP ope. 


That here in defart haft thy habitance ? Spenfer- 
What is’t to thee if he neglect urh, i 

Or without {pites lets thy body burh ? Dryden. 
Whaté’er I begp*d, thou like a dorard fpeak’& 

More than is requificte ; and whar of this ? 

Why is it mention’d now. Dryden. 


‘EPbat orie of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
évér examined thé tenéts he is fo Riff in ? Lorke. 
When any new thing ¢é6mes m their way, children afk the 
common queftion. of a ftranger, whar is it? Locke. 
>. To how great a degree, ufed either interrogatively or demon- 


“~ Ytratively. 

= ‘ Am.I fo much deform’d? | 
What partial jad are our love and hate ? 
yo. It is ufed adverbiaily for partly; in part. ‘ 
The enemy having his ger fted, what by himfelf, 
and what by the foldiers, findeth fuctodur in no place. Spen/er. 
Thus, whar with thè war, what with the weet, - with 
ahs gees and what with povery, Lam cuftomfhrunk. Sha. 
e yeat before, hë had fò ufed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chriftians above 
thirty mat caftles. ` . BGiolles. 
When they come to.caft up the profit ard lofs, whxr be- 
twixt force, interdit, of good Mafrérs, the ativentarer efcapes 
wel, if he can but.get off. Z nge. 
F hat Cth carrying apples, grapes, and rewel, he finds him- 
felf in a burry. A a ee a ee L’ Effrange. 
What with the behefit of theirt ftwation, the art and parfi- 
fthotiy of their people, they have grown fo confiderable, that 
théy have tréated upon ah equal foot with greae printes. Tem. 
hey live a popular life, and then wharf for bufinefs, plea- 
tures, COmipany, there’s [carte room for A. Mmiotming’s G e 
; OTTES. 
If rhèfe halfpencé Miculd pain admittance, in no long fpace 
‘of time, what by the clandéffine practices of the coiner, what 
by his own counterfeits and thofe of others, hts Irmited tman= 


tity would be tripled. | in Swift. 
Yx. Waar bo. Ari interjéQtion of: calltirg: = 
What bo, thou genius of the dime, what bog. 
Ly’ft thou afleej fencath thefe hills of fhow ? 
Sttetth out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 


HA'TSO-~ not now in ufe. ] 


D Am pi i pronouns. [from tubant and fotver. WHatfo is 


WV HA'TSOEVER. Pipe S 
x,. Having one nature or another; being Gne or afiotter.cither 
* generically, {pecifically, or Homerically. ; 
To forfeit all. your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caftles,' and whatfoever, aird tö be 


Mut of the king’s pro löi. z Shakepeare. 
If thence he "fcape irits whatever world. tlten. 
In whajfoever fhape he lurk Pll kriow. fi 1am. 
Wifely reltoring whuiforver grace 

T Ich by change of times, or tongues -or place. Denham. 


Dryden. ; 
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Holy writ abounds in accounts of this natúrë, as much as 
any other hiftory whatfoever. Addifon, 
No contrivancé, ‘no prudence twehatfoever can deviate from 
his {cheme, without leaving us worfe than it found us 
Atterbury. 
Thus whatever fucceffive duration fhall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paft and préfent, muft come infinitely fhort 
of infinity. Beniley. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is repeatėd with- 
out book, as a copy does from an original. Swift. 
2. Any thing, be it what it will. 
Whatfoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cut it off. 


Ffovker. 
| Whatever thing 
The fcythe of time mows down, devour. Ailton. 
3- The fame, be it this or that. 
Be whate'er Virtuvius was before. Pope. 


4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 
From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 


Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenfer. 
a‘e’er the ocean pales or {ky inclips 

is thine. Shake/pearé. 

At once came forth whatever creeps. Ati lton. 


WHeEAL. z. f. [See Weatr.] A puftule; a fmall fwelling fila 
led with matter. 

The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it corrupts and 
raifes little wheels or bi:fters. WP ifeman. 

WHEAT. 2. / [ppeace, Saxon; weyde, Dutch; ¢riticum, Lat.] 
‘The grain of which bread is chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous Hower, difpofed into fpikes; each of 
them confifts of many ftamina which are included in a fqua- 
ofe ower-cup, having awns: the pointal rifes in the center, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong feed, convex on one fide, 
but furrewed on the other: it is farinaceous, and inclofed by 
a coat which before was the flower-cup: thefe are produced 
fingly, and colleéted in a clofe fpike, being affixed to an in- 
dented axis. The fpecies are; 1. White or red wheat, 
without awn. 2. Red wheat, in fome places called Kentifh 
wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. Red-ecared bearded wheat. 5. Cone 
wheat. 6. Grey wheat, and in fome places duck-bill wheat 

and grey pollard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 
yY. Sumorér wheat. xo. Naked barley. 11. Long grained 
wheat.. «12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat with 
long awns: Of all thefe. forts cultivated in this country, thé 
cont wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a larger ear and a ful- 
ler grain than any other ; -but the feeds of all fhould be annual- 
ly changed ; for if they are fown on the fame farm, thsy will 
not fucceed fo well as when the feed is brought from a diftant 


country. > Aliller. 
He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 
the earth. Shake/peares 


Reuben went in the days of wheat-harvett. Gen. xxx. 
Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce afprAs 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. d-ea ham. 
Next to rice is wheat; the bran of which is highly ace- 


icent. Arbuthnot. 
The damfels laughing fly: the giddy clown 
Again upon a wheat-fheaf drops a-down. Gay. 


WHEA’TEN. adj. [from wheat.] Made of wheat. 


OF ‘wheaten flour fhalt thou make them. - Exod. xxix. 


Here fummer in her wheaten garland crown’d. Addifon. 
The afize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbuth. 
-His tafk it was the wheatcn loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. 


*Thete is a projet on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to untae, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
‘fo many tun of the ftraw hats. Swift. 

WHEA’TEAR. 2. f A {mall bird very delicate. 

What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, wheatears, 
arfd other {mall birds. Swift. 

WAEA TPLUM. 2. f A fort of plum. Ainfworth. 

Jo WHEE’DLE. v. a [Of this word I can find no etymology, 
though ufed by good writers, and Locke feems to mention it as 
a cant word.] To entice by foft words; to flatter; to per- 
fuade by kind words. 

File bus’nefs was to pump and wheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themfelves give anfwers, 
For which thoy pay the necromancers. 
A fox ftood licking of his lips at the cock, 
him to pet him down. 
` His fire, 

is forge fent to Minerva’s fchools 

unlytky art of wheediing fools. Dryden. 
“He that frit brought the word fham, or wheedle, in ufe, put 

together as he thought fit, ideas he made it ftand for. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wheediling, ee the, 
StiaH make him tpdbie orm’ goffip’s mefiage. Rowe. 
The world tas. mever been prepared for thefe trifles by pre- 
faces, wheedled or troubléa with excufes. Pope. 


fFindibras. 
and woheedling 
L’Efirange. 


From Mars 
‘To learn th 


Johnny 
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Tobnny wiheed?d, threaten’d, fawn'd, 

Till Ph.llis all ber trinkets pawn’d. : Swift. 
Wreer. nsf. [ppeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch; þioeľlľ, Ifandick.] 
1. A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 
Garnalicy within raifes all the combuftions without: this 

is the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec. P: 
The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 


Of his own car. Dryden. 
Fortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it ftops her wheel. Dryden. 


Some watches are made with four wheels, others wih mre 
= ocke. 
A wheel-plough is one of the beft and eafieft draughts. 
Mortimer’s Fluf/pandry. 
2. A circular body. 


Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it. Shake/peare. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 
The ftar that rofe at ev’ning bright, 
Towards heav'n's defcent had ftopt his weftering wheel. 
Ailton. 


Through the proud ftreet fhe moves the publick gaze, 


The turning whee! before the palace ftays- Pope. 
q- An inftrument on which criminals are tortured. | 
Let them pull all about mine ears, prefent me 
Death onthe «fee/, or at wild horfes heels. Shake/p. 
“Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. Shakefpeare. 
For all the torments of her wheel 
Waller. 


May you as many pleafures fhare. 
His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 


wheel, Addifon. 
5. The inftrument of fpinning. 
Verte fweetens care, however rude the found, 
All at her work the village maiden fings 5 
Wor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad vicifiitudes of things. Giffard. 


6. Rotation; revolution. 
Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of vicifficude, 
left we become giddy. Bacon. 
According to the common viciffitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and the infolent, after long trampling upon others, 


come at length to be trampled upon themfelves. South. 
7. A compafs about; a tract approaching to circularity. i 
He throws his fight in many an airy whesl. Milton. 


To WHEEL. v. 2 [from the noun. ]} 
x- Te move on wheels. 
2. Tò turn on an axis. 
The, moon carried about the earth always fhews the fame 
face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center, Bentley. 
3. To revolve; to have a rotatory motion. 
4- To turn; to have viciffitudes. 
s- To fetch a compafs. 
Spies 
Held mc in chace, that I was fore’d to wheel 
“i hrec or four miles about. 
You my myrmidons, 
Mark what I fay, attend me where I u Arel. 
Continually «/ee.ing about, he kept them in fo frait, that n 
man could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knd@. 
He at hand provokes 
His raze, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 


Shakefp. 


II Geeks as he wheels. Dryden. 
Half thefe draw off, and coaft the fouth 

WVith ftriétcft watch: thefe other wheel the north: 

Our circuit meets full weft: as flame they part, 

Half uhecling to the fhicld, half to the fpear- Ailton. 
Now fmoothly fteers through air his rapid flight, 

Then wheeling down the ftecp of heav’`n he flics, 

And draws a radiant circle o’er the fkies. Pope. 

6. To roll forward. 

The courfe of juftice wheel’d about, 

And left thee but a very prey to time. Shake/p. 


Thunder 
| Mut wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
To WHEEL. v.a. To put into a rotatory motion; to make to 
whirl round. 
Heav’n rowl’d 
Her motions, as the great firt Mover’s hand 
Firt wheels their courfe. Milton. 
WVHEE'LBARROW. 2. f: [u bee] and bariow.] A carriage dri- 
ven forward on one wheel. 


Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled full, but leave fome air. s É acon. 
Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound. x King. 


Woauee'cer. x. f [from wheel.] A maker of whecls. 
Af-er local names, the nioft have been derived from occu- 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Breeficr, heler, Wright. Camden. 
VV HLE/LYRIGHT., a. j. [wheel and wright.] A maker of wheel- 
carrie ges. sux 
It is a tough wood, and sW.-neart, 
whee'us ights. 


being good ‘for the 
Jor:tn.er. 
a 


Shakefp. . 
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WuHeeEtry. adj. [from wheel.] Circular; fuitable to rotation. 
Hinds exercife the pointed itcel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expected grinder. Phiiips: 
To W HEEZE. v. n. [ppeoron, Saxon ] To breathe with noife. 
The conftriction of the trachza ftreightens the paflage of 
the air, and produces the wheezing in the afthma. foyer. 
It is eafy to run into ridicule the beft defcriptions, when 
once a man is in the humour of laughing, till he wheezes at 
his own dull jeft. Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing {wine 


WVith coughs is choak’d. D: yder. 
Prepare balfamick cups, to wheezing lungs 

Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. Phi.ips. 
IV b.ezing afthma loth to ftir. Suzft. 


WVHELK. z. f. [See Zo WELK. ] 
x. An inequality; a protuberance. 
His face is all bubuckles, and whelks, and knobs, and fames 
of fire. Shak: />eare. 
2. A puftule. [See WEAL.] z 
To WHELM. v. a. [appilpan, Saxon; wilma, Iflandick.] 
1. Lo cover with fomething not to be thrown off; to bury- 
Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay 
Had wrought, and many whelm’din deadly pain. Spenfer. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. Shakes/p. 
So the fad offence deferves, 
Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye, 
Phelm da under feas. Addi fon. 
Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one of 
the mountains under which the poets fay, the giants and men 


of the earth are twhelmed. Pope. 
Deplore 
The whelming billow and the faithlefs oar. Gay. 
2. To throw upon fomething fo as to cover or bury it. 
On thofe curfed engines triple row, 
They faw them whelm’d, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Ailton: 


Whelm fome things over them and keep them there. AdZorsim. 
wer n. f. [welp, Dutch; buolpar, Mandick; buwalp, Swe- 
ifb.] 

1. The young of a dog; a puppy- 

The Talta ae for our escent; Englifh dogs, 

‘Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. Shiksip. 
helps come to their growth within three quarters of a 
year. Baccn. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to fee, as general- 
ly believed ; but as we have elfewhere declared, it is rare that 
eir cye-lids open until the twelfth day. Bren. 


2. The young of any beaft of prey. 
_ The lion’s whe/p fhall be to himfelf tfinknown. Shake/p. 
Thofe unlickt bear whe/ps. Donne- 


3. A fon. In contempt. 
The young whelp of Talbot’s raging brood . 


Did fiefb is puny fword in Frenchmens bloud. Shake p. 
4- A young man. In contempt. 
Slave, I will ftrike your foul out with my foor, 
Let me but find you again with fuch a face : 
You whelp. B. Fohnfin. 
That aukward whelp, with his money-bags, would have 
made his entrance. Addifon. 


To WHELP. v. n. To bring young. Applicd to beafts, gene- 
rally beafts of prey. 


A lionefs hath whelped in the ftrects, | 


And graves have yawn’d. Shake/peare. 

In a bitch ready to whelp, we found four puppies. Boyle. 
In their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea-monfters whelp’d 

And ftabled. Milton. 


WHeEn. adv. [whan, Gothick; ppenne, Sax. wennecr, Dutch.] 
x. At the time that. 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius fhould fuc- 
ceed, when indeed Theodofius did. Camden. 
One who died feveral ages ago, raifesa fecret fondnefs and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his ftory. Add. 
2. At what time? 
en was it fhe laft walk’d ?— 
—Since his majcfty went into the field. 
If there’s a pow’r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works; he muft delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 
But wha? or where? Addifon. 
3. Which time. 
I was adopted heir by his ¢onfent ; 
Since when, his oath is broke. 
4- At which time. 

By this the bloody troops were at the door, 
hen as a fudden and a ftrange difmay, 
Enfore’d them ftrain who fhould go in before. 

5- Afrer the time that. 
7 hen 1 have once handed a report to another, how know 
I how he may improve it? Govern. of the Tongue. 
i b. A 


Shake/peares 


Shake/peare: 


Daniel. 
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5. At what time. 
Kings may 
Take their advantage wien and how they lift. 
6. At what particular time. 
His feed, w/en is not fet, fhall bruife my head. 
7. Wars as. At the time when; what time. 
This when as Guyon faw, he ’gan enquire 
Vhat meant that preace about that lady’s thronc. 
Tien a. facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
‘I heir morning incenfe, came the human pair. Milton. 
WhuHence. adv. [Formed from where by the fame analogy with 
hence frorn bere. ] 
r. From what place. 
2. From what perfon. 
IE hence, fecble nature! fhall we fummon aid, 
If by our pity and our pride betray’d? 
3. From which premifes. 

Their praétice was to look no farther before them than the 
next linc; whence it will follow, they can derive to no cer- 
tain point. Dryden. 

4. From which place or perfon. 
Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defcends. AZ/t. 
g. For which caufe. 

Recent urine, diftilled with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline nature; whence alkaline falts, taken into a human 
body, have the power of turning its benign falts into fiery and 
volatile. Arbuthnot. 

6. From what fource. 
I have fhewn whence the underftanding may get all the ideas 
it has. Locke. 
7. From WHeENcE. A vitious mode of fpeech. 
From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 
W hatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manfion, and his titles, in a placce 
From whence himfelf docs fly- 
8. Of WHENCE. Another barbarifm. 
He afk’d his guide, 
What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s fide ? 
Dryden, 
WVHE’NCESOEVER. adv. [whence and ever.] From what place 
fover- 

Any idea, whencefoever we have it, contains in it all the pro- 

perties it bas. Locke. 
Wretched name, or arbitrary thing ! - 
TZ hence ever I thy cruel effence bring» 
I own thy influence; for I feel thy iting. Prior. 
NV HE NEVER. adv. (when and ever, or jocver.] At whatfo- 
WV) HE’NSOEVER. ever time. 
© welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 

Elis hand to execute? Milton. 

Nlen grow firft acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident 
truths, upon their being propofed ; not becaufe innate, but 
becaufe the confiderationof the nature of the things, contained 
in thofe words, would not fuffer him to think otherwife, how 
or whenfoever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juftice, friendfhip, and charity. Rogers. 

WVHERE. adv. [ppoen, Saxon; wasr, Dutch. ] 
t. At which place or places. 

She vifited that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as to fee 
the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 

God doth in publick prayer refpe& the folermnity of places, 
where his name fhould be called on amongft his people. Foker. 

In every land we have a larger fpace, 
WF’ here we with green adorn our fairy bow’'rs. 
In Lydia born, 
Where plentcous harvefts the fat fields adorn. 
2. At what place. 
Ah! where was Eloife ? 
3. At the place in which. 
Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherifh’d by her child-like duty, 
I now am full refolv’d to take a wife. Shake/fpeare. 
4. Any WaHere. At any place. . j 

T hofe fubterrancous waters were univerfal, as a diffolution 
of the exterior earth could not be made any where but it would 
fall into waters. Burnet. 

5. WHERE, like bere, has in compofition a kind of pronominal 
fienification : as, whereof, of which. 
6. lt has the nature of a noun. Not now in ufc. 


Dani'el. 
Adi ton. 


Spenfer. 


Prior. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


He fhall find no where fafe to hide himicelf. Spen/fer. 
Bid them farewcl, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou lofeft here, a better where to find. Shake/fpeare. 


Wrue’REABOUT. adu. [where and about. ] 
x. Near what place. 
2. Near which place. 
Thou firm fet earth, 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my whereabout. 
Ne Cz 5 Shakeffeare’s Macbeth. 


W H E 
3- Concerning which. 


The greatnefs of all a€tions is meafured by the worthinefs 
of the fubjeét from which they proceed, and the objeét where- 
about they are converfant: we muft of neceffity, in both re- 
{pects, acknowledge that this prefent world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. 4d. oker- 

WHEREA’s. adv. [where and as.] 
1. When on the contrary, 

Are not thofe found to be the greateft zealots who are moft 
notorioufly ignorant ? whereas true zeal fhould always begin 
with true knowledge. Sprat. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice ; whereas 
animals live upon very different forts of fubftances. Arbuthnot- 

2. At which place. Obfolctc. 
They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 


IPhereas the damned ghofts in torments fry. Spenfere 
Prepare to ride unto St. Alban’s, 
IV hbereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shake/peare. 


3. Thething being fo that. Always referred to fomething different. 
Whereas we read fo many of them fo much commended, 
fome for their mild and merciful difpofition, fome for their 
virtuous feverity, fome for integrity of life: all thefe were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Flooker. 

l Whereas all bodies feem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and imprcffions of their motions; the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible fecemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the lattcr. Bacon. 
Whereas wars are gencrally caufes of poverty, the fpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fea, is like to be a 
lucrative war. , Bacon: 
Whereas feeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objeéts, we can hear in the dark, immured, and by 
curve lines. Holder. 
Whereas at firit we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker. 
One imagines that the terreftrial matter, which is fhowered 
down with rain, enlargesthe bulk of the earth: another fan- 
cies that the earth will ere long all be wafhed away by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
land : whereas by this diftribution of matter, continual provi- 
fion is every where made for the fupply of bodies. /codward. 
WHEREA’T. adv. [where and at.) At which. 7 
‘This he thought would be the fitteft refting place, "till we 
might go further from his mother’s fury; whereat he was no 
lef angry» and afhamed, than defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidr. 
his is in man’s converfion unto God, the firft tage ~4ereat 


his race towards heaven beginneth. Ficcker. 
Wherea: I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively fhadow’d. Ailton: 


WHEREBY’. adv. [where and by.] By which. 

But even that, you muft confefs, you have received of her, 
and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to prefs any 
further, "till you bring fomcthing of your own, whereby to 
claim it. Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils wherely the hearts of men arc loft. Hook. 

You take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby Llive. Sheke/peare. 

If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refrefh himfelf by confidering all that is 
left him, whereby, he is a man. Taylor. 

This is the moft rational and moft profitable way of learn- 
ing languages, and uhereby we may beft hope to give account 
to God of our youth fpent herein. Milton. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchief, whereby I mean 
the pleafure they take to put any thing in pain that is ca- 
pable of it, is mo other than a foreign and introduced dif- 
pofition. Locke. 

WHERE’VER. adv. [where and ever.] At whatfoever place. 
Which to avenge on him they dearly vow’d, 
Wherever thaton ground they mought him find. Spenfer 
im ferve, and fear! 

Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft, 

Wherever piac’d, let him ditpofe. 

Not only to the fons of Abraham’s loins 

Salvation thall be preach’d ; but to the fons 

Of Abraham’s faith, wherever through the world. 

WVhere-c er thy navy {preads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. Waller. 

‘The climate, about thirty degrees, may pafs for the Hefpe- 
rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. Temp. 

He cannot bur loves virtue, were-ct'er it is. F. Atterbury. 

Wherever he hath ikcedod from the Mofaick account of the 

` earth, he hath réteded from nature and matter of fact. Z oodw. 

Wherevir Shakefpeare has inyented, he is greatly below the 
novelift ; fince the igcidents be thas added are neither neceflar 
nor probable. Shake/peare Iliufirated. 

WhHE’REFORE. adu. [were and Zor. ] 
1. For which reafon. 

‘he ox and the afs defire their food, neither purpofe they 

unto themfelves any end whero: e- FIocker. 
30 O There 


Ailton. 


Milton. 


W HE 


There is no caufe wherefore we fhould think God more de- 
firous to manifefthis favour by temporal bleffings towards them 
than towards us. Flooker. 

Can ye alledge any juft caufe wherefore abfolutely ye fhould 
not condefcend, in this controverfy, to have your judgment 
over-ruled by fome fuch definitive fentence P Flocker. 

Shall I tell you why ? i 
—— Ay, fir, and wherefore; for, they fay, every why hath a 


wherefore. Shakefpeare. 
2. For what reafon ? 
Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they faw fome wond’rous monument ? Shake/peare. 


O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 


Twice by an angel? Milton. 
W HEREIN. adv. [where and iz.] In which. 
Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 

IY berein have you been galled by the king? Shake/peare. 


Try waters by weight, wherein you may find fome diffe- 
rence, and the lighter account the better. Bacca. 
Heav’n 
Is as the book of God before thee fet, 
Wherein to read his wond’rous works. 

‘Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaft, wherein we 
Muft bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. Mitton. 

This the happy morn 

IF berecia the fon of heav’n’s eternal king, 

Our great redemption from above did bring ! Afilton. 

Had they been treated with more kindnefs, and their quef- 
tions anfwered, they would have taken more pleafure in im- 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be {till new- 
nefs. Locke. 

There are times wicrein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. j Swif?. 

WHEREI'NTO. adu. [where and into.] Into which. 

\V here’s the place, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shake/peare. 
Another difeafe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto 

corn oftentimes degenerates. Baeon. 
My fubjeét docs not oblige me to point forth the place 
whereinto this water is now retreated. - PV oodward. 
Their treaty was finifhed, wherein I did them feveral good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and they made me 
a vifit. Swift. 
WhHe BENESsS. 2. /. [from where.] Ubiety. 
A point hath no dimenfions, but only a wherenc/s, and is 
mext to nothing. Grew. 
WHER*O’F. adv. [where and of-] OF which. 
A tag were the church hath, ever fithence the firft be- 
ginning, reaped fingular commodity. Flocker. 
ow this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
confift. Davies. 
_ >Tis not very probable that I fhould fucceed in fuch a pro- 
jet, whereof I have not had the leaft hint from any of my 
predeceffors, the poets. Dryden. 
WW HEREO‘’N. adu. [whereand on.) On which. 
As for thofe things wierceon, or elfe, wherewith, fuperftition 


Adilton. 


worketh, polluted they are by fuch abufe. looker. 
Enfeéted be the air tvberesn they ride. Shake/peare. 
So looks the ftrand, whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shakefpeare. 
He lik’d the ground wéereon fhe trod. riton: 
VV HE’'RESO. adu. -[where and foever.] In what placce 
WHERESOE’VER. foever. 
‘That fhort revenge the man may overtake, 
V herefo he be, and foon upon him light. Spenfer. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
"That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 
How fhall your houfelefs heads defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shake/peare. 
He oft i 
Frequented their affemblies, where/o met. Milton. 
Can mifery no place of fafety know ? 
The noife purfues me wherefoe’er I go. Dryden, 
tee ae adv. [where and to, or unto.) To which. 


She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto fhe is want- 
ing in that which is needful. Ftooker. 
What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is 
whatfoever any man can neceffarily conclude by force of rea- 


fon: after thefc, the voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker. 
I hold an old accuftom’d feai‘, ` 

I bereto I have invited many a gueft. 4 Shakefpeare. 

‘hereto th’ Almighty anfwer’d, not difpleas’d. Milton. 


WHEREUPON. adv. [where and upon. Upon which. 
‘Lhe townfmen mutinicd'-and fehrto Effex ; whereupon he 
came thither. Clarendon. 
Wehereup:n there had rifen a xeneral war betwixt them, if 
the carl of Defmond haz fisc been fent into England. 
6 Davies en Ireland. 


W H EB 


WHEREWWTH. adv. [where and with, of withal.] 
WV HEREWITHA‘L. which. 
As for thofe things wherewith fuperftition worketh, polluted 


Wich 


they are. fiooker. 
Her blifs is all in pleafure and delight, 
Wherewith The makes her lovers drunken. Spenfer. 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke afcends my throne. Shake/p- 


In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was diftrefled 
in England, this army was not of fufficient ftrength to make 


an entire conqueft of Ircland. Davies. 
T he builders of Babel, ftill with vain defign, 
New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. Ailton. 


You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina- 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready 
about him. PF ych. rley. 

The frequency, warmth and affection, wherewith they 
are propofed. Rogers. 

Bur it is impoffible for a man, who openly declares againft 
religion, to give any reafonable fecurity that he will nor be 
falfe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values 
more than he docs the power wherewith he was trufted ? Sift. 

Zo WHE'RRET. v.a. [Corrupted, I fuppofe, from ferret.) 
Iı. To hurry ; to trouble ; to teaze. A low colloquial word. 
2. To give a box-on the ear. Ainfivorth. 
WHeE’RRY. z. /. [Of uncertain derivation.] A light boat ufed on 
rivers. 
And falling down into a lake, 

Which him up tothe neck doth take, 

His fury fomewhatr it doth flake, 

He calleth for a ferry ; 

What was his club he made his boat, 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 


As fafe as in a wherry. Drayton, 
Let the veffel fplit on fhelves, 

With the freight enrich themfelves : 

Safe within my little wherry, 

AH their madnefs makes me merry. Swift. 


Jo WHET. v, a. [ppectzan, Saxon; wetten, Dutch. } 
Iı. To fharpen by ath ition: 
Fool, thou wher? a knife to kill thyfelf. Shake/peare. 
‘Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy rhoughts, 
Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart 


‘To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. > Shake/peare. 
This vifitation 
Is but to wher thy almoft blunted purpofc. Shake/peare. 


Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 
There is the Roman fave whetting his knife, and liftening- 
Addifon on Italy. 

Eloquence, fmooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 


oil, Swift. 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 
Peace, good queen ; 
O whet nat on thefe too too furious peers ; 
For bleffed are the peace-makers. Shake/peare- 
Since Caffius firit did whet me againft Cæfar, 
I have not flept. Shakefpeare. 
I will whet on the king. Shak</peare. 


He favoured the Chriftian merchants ; and the more to ubet 
him forwards, the baffa had cunningly infinuated into his ac- 


quaintance one Mulearabe. Knolles. 
Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 
Carelefs defpair in me ; for that will whet 
My mind to fcorn. Donne. 


The caufe why onions, falt, and pepper in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellication of thofe nerves; for motion 
whetteth. ` Bacon. 

A difpofition in the king began to be difcovered, which, 
nourifhed and whetied on by bad counfellors, proved the blor 
of his times ; which was the crufhing treafure out of his fub- 
jes purfes, by penal laws. Bacon. 

"Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the 
church’s peace to the whetitmg and inflaming of a littie vain 
curiofity. Decay of Picty. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate cach other. Dryd. 

Himfelf invented firft the fhining fhare, 

And whetted human induftry by care; 

Wor fuffer’d floth to ruft his active reign. 

WV HET. 2. f. (from the verb.] 

xr. The act of fharpcning. 

2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 
An iv’ry table is a certain whet ; 

You would not think how heartily he'll eat. Dryden. 

He affifted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 
fips, drams, and wets. A Speélaior. 

WVHe’THER. edu. [ppocSen, Saxon.] A particle expreffing onc 
part of a disjundctive queftion. in oppofition to the other. 

As they, fo we have likewife a publick form, how to ferve 
God both morning and evening, wheser fermons ma be 
had or no. FIvokr. 

Refolve whether you will or no Shoke/prare. 
Perkins’s 


Dryder. 


W H i 


Perkins’s three counfellors regiftered themfelves fanctuary- 
men; and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance 
within the privilege, they were not proceeded with. Bacon. 

If we adjoin to the lords, wheter they prevail or not, we 
engulph ourfelves into affured danger. Flayward. 

Then did’f{t thou found that order, whether love 

Or vićtory thy royal thoughts did move, 

Each was a noble caufe. Denham. 

Epictetus forbids a man, on fuch an occafion, to confult 
with the oracle whether he fhould do it or no, it being necef- 
fary to be done. : Decay of Piety. 

V hether by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy is ftill 
contriving and carrying on the fpiritual good of all who love 
God. South. 

This affiftance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, whether they will or no. _ Tillotfon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of com- 
modities, our money muft go to pay our debts, whether melted 
or not. . Locke. 
Whether it be that the richeft of thefe difcoveries fall not into 
the pope’s hands, or for fome other reafon, the prince of Far- 
nefe will keep this feat from being turned up, “till one of his 


own family is in the chair. Addifen. 
WHE’THER. pronoun. Which of two. 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spen/fer. 


IF’ bether of them twain did the will of his father? AZat. xxi. 
IWhether is more beneficial, that we fhould have the fame 
yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, or a greater fhare 
in Summer, and in Winter alefs? Bentley. 
Lez them take whether they will: if they deduce all animals 
from fingle pairs, even to make the fecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 
WHue’TrsToNne. n. f. [whet and fone.] Stone on which any 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it fharp. 
The minds of the affliéted do never think they have fully 
conceived the weight or meafure of their own woe: they ufe 


their affection as a whet/fome both to wit and memory. Jizoker. 
What avail’d her refolution chafte, 
Whofe fobereft looks were whet/fones to defire ? Fairfax. 


Whom the whet/fone fharps to eat, 
And cry, milftones are good meat. Ben. Fohnfon. 
Diligence is to the underftanding as the whet/fone to the 
razor; but the will is the hand, that muft apply the one to 
the other. i South. 
A whetfione is not an inftrument to carve with; but it 
fharpens thofe that do. Shakefpeare LIliuftrated. 
W HETTER. 1. f: [ from whet. ] “One that whets or 
fharpens. - 
Loveand enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of 
the fpirit of life in. all animals. Alore. 
WHEY. 2. / [ppoexs, Saxon; wey, Dutch.] 
1. Ife thin or ferous part of milk, from which the oleofe or 
grumous part is feparated. 
TIl make you feed on curds and whey. Shake/peare. 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by teing diluted 
with a greater quantity of ferum or whey in the glandules of 


the breatt. Harvey. 
2. It is ufed of any thing white and thin. 
T hofe linnen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What, foldiers whey face! Shake/. 
WrHekt'ver.- 2adj. [from whey.] Partaking of “whey; refem- 
W He’ YISH. ¢ bling whey. 


and piercing, fortify the 


Thofe medicines, being openin 
own the wheyey part of the 


operation of the liver, in fending 


blood to the reins. ACO 
. He that quaffs . 
Such wheyif> liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
Fio’ll roar.. Philips. 


WHICH. pron. Chpile, Saxon ; welk, Dutch.] i 
1. The pronoun relative, relating to things. 
The apoftles term it.the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
fometimes the handfel or earn of that which is to come. 
ars Ftooker, b. ve 
Do they not blafpheme that worthy name, by the which ye 
are called ? ‘Fa. ii. 7- 
In deftructions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re- 
ferved are ignorant. _ Bacon. 
To which their want of judging abilities, add alfo their 
want of opportunity to apply to fuch aferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things, which 
ar@qualities which feldom difplay themfelves to the firft view. 
South’s Sermons. 
‘The queen of furies by their fide is fet, 
And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat, 
WP hich, if they touch, her hiffing fmakes fhe rears. Dryden. 
After-the feveral earths, confider the parts of the furface of 
this globe which is barren, as fands and rocks. Locke. 
2. It formerly was ufed for wh2, and related likewife to perfons: 
as in the firft words of the Lord’s prayer. 
The Almighty which giveth wifdom to whomfoever it 


WHI 
pleafeth him, did, for the good of his church, ftay thole éager 
affections. Fiookers 
Do you hear, fir, of a battle ? 

—— Every one hears that, 

Which can diltinguifh found. 

Had I been there, which am a filly woman; 

‘The foldiers fhould have tofs’d me on their pikes, 

Before I would have granted to that aét. Shake/peares 

3. The genitive of which, as well as of who, is whofe ; but whe; 
„as derived from which, is fearcely ufed but in poctry. : 
Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whef/e mortal tafte. ATi (tons 
It is fometimes a demonftrative: as, take which you will. 
WVhat is the night? 
—-Almoft at odds with morning, which is which. Shake, p- 
5. It is fometimes an interrogative : as, which isthe man? ` 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ftrangers, which is which enquire. 
W HUCHSOEVER. pron. [which and fever.] 
the other. 

Whichfoever of thefe he takes, and how often foever he 
doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of 
fuch addition than at firit fetting out. Locke. 

WHIFF. 2. f- [chwyth, Welfh.] A blaft; a puffof wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage {trikes wide 5 
But with the wz/iff and wind of his fell fword, 


Shakefpeares 


4- 


Tickel. 
\ohether one of 


Th’ unnerved father falls. Shakcfpeareé. 
Who, 

If fome unfav’ry whiff betray the crime, 

Invents a quarrel ftraight- Dryden. 


Three pipes after dinner he conftantly fmokes, 

And feafons his whiffs with impertinent jokes. Prior. 

Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiftle: upon the firft wif 
the tradefmen came jumping in. Arbuthnot. 

Jo WHI'FFLE. v.z. [from whif.] To move inconftantly, 
as if driven by a puff of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar than for a «hiffiing fop, that has 
not one grain of the fenfe of a man of honour, to play the 
hero. L’kflrange. 

A perfon of a whifffling and unfteady turn of mind cannot 
keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but wanders from it per- 


petually. Watts. 
Was our reafon given; to be thus puff’d about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather, 
The fport of ev’ry whiffiing blaft that blows ? Roweas 


Wu’ FFLER. 2. /. [from whifie.] 
x. One that blows ftrongly. 
The beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and begs- 
W hofe fhouts and claps out-voice the decp-mouth’d fea, 
Which, like a mighty whifftcer, “Fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way. Shakefpeares 
2. One of no confequence ; one moved with a whiff or puff. 
Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a great number 
of fupernumerary and infignificant fellows, which they ufe 
like whifffers, and commonly call.thocinzg-horns. S/ cé?at rT 
Every whifffer in a laced coat, who fiequents the chocolate- 
houfe, fhall talk of the conftitution. Sivt/t. 
WHIG. xz. /- [ppces, saxon. ] 
r. Whey. 
2. The name of a faction. 
The fouthweit counties of Scotland, have feldom corn 
enough to ferve them round the year; and the northern parts 
roducing more than they need, thofe in the weft come in the 
Sunmar to buy at Leith the ftores that cume from the north 3 
and from a word, whiggam, ufed in driving their horfes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and fhorter the whiges. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil- 
ton’s defeat, the minifters animated the people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head 
of their parifhes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach- 
ing all the way asthey came. The marquis of Argyle and his 
party came and headed them, they being about fix thoufand. 
‘This was called the whiggamor’s inroad ; and ever after that, 
all that’ oppofed the court came in contecinpt to be called 
whigs: and from Scotland the word was brought into Eng- 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of dif- 
union. Lurnet. 
W hoever has a true value for church and ftate, fhould avoid 
the cxtremes of whig for the fake of the former; and the cx- 
tremes of tory on the account of the Jatter. Swi/t. 
WurcoisH. adj. [from whig.] Relating to the whigs. 
She'll prové herfelf a tory plain, 
From prinegple’ the whigs maintain 3 
And to defend tye qchiggi/bh caule, 
Her topics trom’ the tories draws. : _ Swift. 
W ui’ccism. n./. [from whig.] “The notions of a whiz. 
l could quote paflages froma fifty pamphlets, whoily made up 
of whiggi/m and athealfm. . i Sw /t. 
Wauire. n.f. [weih German; ppile, Saxon. ] Time; fpace of 
times J£ 
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If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of 
you, that you will remain fome while in this company, to eafe 
your own travel and our folitarinefs. Sidney. 

I nave feen her rife from her bed, and again return to bed; 
yet all this zv5t/- in a moft faft fleep. Shakefpeare. 

One while we thought him innocent, 

And then w’ accus’d the conful. Ben. “fohnfon. 

I hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me fairly, if they 
think it worth their while, of what they diflike in it. Digby. 

Paufing a whi/e, thus to herfelf fhe mus’d. Milton. 

How couldft thou look for other, but that God fhould con- 
demn thee for the doing of thofe things for which thine own 
confcience did condemn thee, all the while thou waft doing 
of them ? Till:tfon. 

That which'l have all this wi/e been endeavouring to con- 
vince mento, is no other but what God himtelf doth particu- 
larly recommend. Lrllot/on. 

Few, without the hope of another life, would think it worth 
their while to live above the allurements of ftale. Atterbury. 

What fate has difpofed of the papers, ’tis not worth whrle 
to tell. : Locke. 

WHILE. 
W HILES. 
W HILST. 
x. During the time that. 

Whiles I was protcétor, 


k adv. (pple, Saxon. IVhiles is now out of ufe.] 


Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shakefpeare. 
What we have, we prize not to the worth, 

IV hiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loft, 

Why, then we rack the value. Shake/peare. 
Repeated, while the fedentary earth. 

Attains her end. Milton. 


2. As long as. 
` Ufe your memory, and you will fenfibly experience a gra- 
dual improvement, <i/e you take care not to over-load it- 
Watts’s Logick. 
3- At the fame time that. 

TE biles by the experiment of this miniftration they glorify 
God, for your profeffed fubjeétion unto the Gofpel. 2 Cor. ix. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irrefiftible ftrength 
againft fome fins, w4z/f? in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace? . Decay of Piety. 

To WHILE. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have obferved that the whiling 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before din- 
ner, is the moft aukwardly paffed away of any. Spectator. 

WHI LERE. adu. [while and ere, or before.) A little while 
apo. 
a “That curfed wight, from whom I ’{cap’d whilere, 


A man of hell, that calls himfelf defpair. Spenfer. 
Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 

‘You taught me whi/e-ere ? Shake/peare. 
Here lies Hobbinol, our fhepherd whilere. Raleigh. 
He who, with all heav'n’s heraldry, whilere 

Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us eafe. Ailton. 


WHi’Lom. adv. [ppilom, Saxon, that is, once on a time.) For- 
merly; once; of old. 
Where now the ftudious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whi/om wont the Templar knights abide, 
Tiil they decayed through pride. Spenfer. 
In northern clime a val’rous knight 


Did whilom kill his bearin fight, 


And wound a fiddler, Fdudibras. 
Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

IV bilom did flay his dearly beloved mate. Afilton. 


WHIM. x. /: [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing turn- 
ing round ; nor can I find any etymology more probable.] . A 
freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; an irregular motion of 
defire- 

All the fuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swif?. 

Yo WHYMPER. v. n. [wimeren, German.] To cry without 
any loud noife. 

‘The father by his authority fhould always ftop this fort of 


crying, and filence their whimpering. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp’ring fhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goffip’s mefiage. Rowe. 
In peals of thunder now fhe roars, and now 
She gently whmpers like a lowing cow. Swi/?. 


WHI mMPLED. adj. [1 fuppofe from whimper. ] This word feems 
to mean diftorted with crying. ` , 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
*This fignior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dern Cypid, 
Regent of love-rhimies, lord of foldéd arnas, 
“T h’ anointed fovereign of fighs and groans. 
WaurMsex. z. f- [Only another form of the word whim.] A 
frea; a caprice; an odd fangy ; a whim. 
t this rate a pretended freak ori~uhimfey may be pal- 
liated. : : L’Efrange. 
All the ridiculous and extra~agaznit fhapes that can be ima- 
gined, all the fancies and w~=s:myies Of poets and painters, and 


Shake/peare. 


Egyptian idolaters, if fo be they are confiftent with life and 
propagation, would be now aéctually in being, if our atheifts 


notion were truc. Ray. 
So now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compafs Alma ranges ; 
‘This day below, the next above, 
As light or folid whim/feys move. Priar. 


hat I fpeak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, fhows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art; 
I court others in verfe, but I love thee in profe; 
And they have my whim/fies, but thou haft my heart. Prior. 
Oranges in whim/fey-boards went round. Kirg. 
Lels fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife, 
And water-colours of thefe days; 
Thefe days ! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 
Is at alofs for figures to exprefs 
Men’s folly, whimfi-s, and inconftancy. 
Wrui'msicar. adj. [from whimfey.] 
oddly fanciful. 
Another circumftance in which I am very particular, or, as 
my neighbours call me, whimfical: as my garden invites into 
it all the birds, I do not fuffer any one to deftroy their nefts. 
Addifon’s Speétator. 
Wun. z. f- [chwyn, Wellh; genifia [pinofa, Latin.] A weed ; 


furze. 
Tuffer. 


Swift. 


reakifh ; capricious ; 


‘With whins or with furzes thy hovel renew. 
Plants that have prickles‘4in their leaf are holly, juniper, 
whin-buth, and thiftle. accor. 
Yo WHINE. v. n. [panian, Saxon; weenen, Dutch; cwyno, 
Welth.]: To lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 
noile; to moan meanly and effeminately. are 
They came tothe wood where the hounds were in couples 
ftaying their coming, but with a whining accent craving li- 
berty. Sidney. 
At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 
‘ITbat pages blufh’d at him. 
Twice: and once the hedge-pig whin’d. 
Whip him, 
’Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shake/peare. 
All the common people havé a whining tone and accent in 
their fpeech, as if they did ftill fmart or fuffer fome oppreffion. 


Davies on Ireland. 
‘Then, if we whine, look pale, 
And tell our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again ; 
So, neither fpeaking doth become 


Shake/peare. 
Spe 


Shakefpeare. 


The lover’s ftate, nor being dumb. Suckling « 
‘He made a viler noife than fwine : 
In windy weather, when they whine. Fiudibras. 


Some under fheeps cloathing, had the omg of wolves, 
that is, they could whine and how] as well as bite and de- 
vour. ' South- 
I was not born fo bafė to flatter crouds, 
And mové your pity by a whining tale. Dryden. 
‘Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the proper me- 
thod. s Locke. 
Life was given for noble purpofes; and therefore it muft 
uot be facriffced to a quarrel, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
Upon a general mourning, mercers -and woollen-drapers 
would in four and twenty hours raife their cloths and filks to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued long, 
then whining with petitions tothe court, that they were ready 
to ftarve. ims, Swift 
W HINE. 2. /. [from theverb.] Plaintive noife; mean or af- 
fected complaint. i , 
‘The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks.and affected whines, fet off with fome odd devo- 
tional poftures and griniaces. . South. 
‘Thy hateful whine of woe . 
Breaks in upon: my forrows, and diftracéts 
' My jarring fenfes with thy beggar’s cry. . Rowe. 
To WHINNÝY. v.n. [hinnic, Lat. from the found.] To make a 
- noife like ahorfe or colt. = a 
Wrr’NYARD. 2. f: [pmnan and ane, to gain honour, Saxon, 
Skinner. I know not whether this word was ever ufed fe- 
rioufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in 
contempt from whin, a tool to cut whins.}] A fword, in con- 
tempt. . .. - 
He fnatch’d his wdinsard up that fled 
When he was falling off his ftced. 
Zo WHIP. v. a. [ppeopan, Saxon; wippen, Dutch.]} 
xr. To ftrike with Eng thing tough and flexible, 
took 


The harnefs’d fteeds, that ftil]l with horror fhook, 


Fdudibras. 


And plies them with the lafh, and whips ’em on; 
And, as he whips, upbraids em with his fon. Addifon. 
Ze To few Night? . 4 
In half whipt muflin needles ufelefs lies. Gay. 


=. te 
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3. To drive with lafhes. 


This unbeard fawcinefs, and boyifh troops, 
The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms, 
rom out the circle of his territories. Shake/peareé. 
Let’s whip thefe ftragglers o’er the feas again ; 
Lafh hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 
Thefe famifh’d beggars. Shake/peare. 
Since I pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipżt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten ’rill lately. Shake/peare. 
If ordered every day to whip his top, fo long as to make 


him weary, he will wifh for his book, if you promife it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luftily quite out. Locke. 
4- To correét with lathes. 
Pll leave you to the hearing of the caufe, 
Hoping you'll find good ¢aufe to whip them all. Shake/p. 


Reafon with the fellow, 
Before you punifh him, where hc heard this, 
Left you fhould chance to whip your information. Shake/p. 
Houfly we fee fome raw pin-feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 
W ho for falfe quantities was whipźt at {chool 


But to’ther day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dryden. 
How did he return this haughty brave, 
Who whipt the winds, and made the fea his flave? Dryden. 


This requires more than fetting children atafk, and whipping 
them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 


fancy. | Locke. 
Oh chain me! whip me! let me be the feorn 
Of fordid rabbles and infulting crowds ! 
Give me but life. Smith. 


Heirs to titlés and large eftates have a weaknefs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping. Swift. 

Se LO lath with farcafm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, ’till I was creft 

fallen as a dried pear. Shake/peare. 
6. To inwrap. 

Its ftring hath both ends nearly lapt over with another about 
three inches in length, and fo is firmly whipt about with fmall 
gut, that it may the eafier move in the edge of the rowler. 


Noxon. 
To Wuir. v.a. To take any thing nimbly. T 
In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He wh:ps his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shake/peare. 
She in a hurry whips up her caning under her arm. "Efir. 
Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then ftretch out 


your head: I can eafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 
the well. L’ E/ftrange. 
Brifk Sufan whips her linnen from the rope, 

Whilft the firft drizzling fhow’r is born aflope. Swift. 

‘Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo- 
ment. Szu ft. 

To Wuire. v. n. To move nimbly. 

Two friends travelling together met a bear upon the way : 
the one whips up a tree, and the other throws himfelf flat upon 
the ground. LL’ Eftrange. 

The fimple: "fquire made a fudden ftart to follow ; but the 
juftice of the quorum whipped between. Tatler. 

WHIP. z. f. [hpeop, Saxon.] An inftrument of correction 
tough and pliant. 
‘There fat infernal pain, 
And faft befide him fat tumultugus ftrife ; 
The one in hand an iron whip did ftrain, 
The other brandifhed a bloody knife. Spenfer. 
Put in ev’ry honeft hand a whip, 

To lafh the rafcal naked through the world. Shake/p. 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do, l Shakefpeare. 

A whip for the horfe, a bridel for the afs. Prov. xxvi. 3. 

High on her head fhe rears two twifted fnakes ; 
Her chain fhe rattles, and her whip fhe fhakes. Dryden. 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which he is fup- 


pofed to drive the horfes of the fun. Addifon. 
Each ftaunch polemick : i 
Came whip and fpur, and dafh’d thro’ thin and thick. Dunc. 


WHYPCoRD. 2. /- [whip and cord.] Cord of which lafhes are 
made. ; 

In Raphael’s firft works are many {mall foldings, often re- 

eated, which look like fo many whipcords. Dryden. 
HI”7PGRAFTING. a. f. [In gardening: 

Whipgrafting is done two ways: the firft, cut off the head 
ef the ftock, and fmooth it; then cut the graft from a 
knot or bud on one fide floping, about an inch and a half 
long, with a fhoulder, but not deep, that it may reft on the 
top of the ftock: the ft muft be cut from the fhouldering 
{fmooth and even, floping by degrees, that the lower end be 
ghin: place the fhoulder on the head of the ftock, and mark 
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the length of the cut part of the graft, and with your knifë 
cut away fo much of the ftock as the graft did cover, bur nut 
any of the wood of the ftock: place both together, that thé 
cut part of both may join, and the fap unite the one to the 
other; and-bind them clofe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered clay or wax, as before. The other 
way of whipgrafiing is, where the grafts and the ftocks are of 
an equal fize: the {tock muft be cut floping upwards from one 
fide to the other, and the graft after the fame manner from the 
fhoulder downwards, that the graft may exaétly join with the 
{tock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or wax them as 
before. Mdortimer: 
WHIYPHAND. 2. f. [whip and band.) Advantage over. 

‘The archangel, when difcord was reftive and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaftry with fair words, has the 
whiphand of her, and drags her out with many ftripes. Dryder. 


Warr PLASH. 2. f. The lath or fmall end of a whip. 
Have whipla/h wel knotted and cartrope inough. Tuffer. 
Waur'PrerR. z. fA [from whip.] One who punifhes with 
whipping. 


Love ts merely a madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as miadmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifhed is, that the whippers are in love too. ShakejpPe 

WHI PPINGPOosT. a [whip and poff.] A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are lufhed. 
Could not the whippingp2f prevail, 

With all its rhet’ri¢k, nor the jail; 

‘To keep from flaying fcourge thy fkin; 

And ankle free from iron gin ? 

Waurpsaw. n. f. [whip and /aw.] 
The whipfaw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great pieces of 
ftuff that the handfaw will not eafily reach through. Maxson. 
WaurpsrarFr. zn. f- [On fhipboard.] A piece of.wood faftened 
to the helm, which the fteerfman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the fhip. 


Fludtilras: 


Liai ey. 

W HYPSTER. n. f/f. [from whip.] A nimble fellow. z 
I am not valiant neither ; 

But ev'ry puny whipf/ler gets my fword:; Shake/peare. 

Give that whip/frer but his errand, 

He takes my lord chief juftice”’ warrant. Prior. 

WHIPT, for whipped. 3 
in Bridewel a numbér be ftript, 

Leffe worthie than theefe to be whipt. Luffer. 


To WHIRL. v. a. [hpynkan, Saxon; 
turn round rapidly. 
Five moons were feen to-night; 
Four fixed, the fifth did wir? about 
The other four in wond’rous motion. Shate/Peave. 
My thoughts are whirled like a pottet’s wisel 
I know not where I am, nor what I do. Shake/peare: 
He whirls his fword around without delay, 


wirbelen,-Dutch.] To 


And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. Dryden. 
With his full force he whirl’d it firft around ; 
But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden. 


With what a whirling force his lance he tots’d ! 
Heav’ns what a {pring was in his arm to throw ! Dryden. 
The Stygian flood, 
Falling from on high, with bellowing found, 
TV hiris the black waves and rattling ilo::es around. dddijon. 
With impetuous motion whiri’d apace, 
‘This magick wheel fti!] moves, yet kceps its place. Granv. 
‘They have ever been taught by their fenfes, chat the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ftars, are whirled round this 
little globe. Watts. 
To WHIRL. v. 2. Torun round rapidly. 
He, rapt with whirling wheels. infames the fkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to thine. Spen/ir. 
As young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
‘The wooden engine flies and wird about, 
Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 
She what he {wears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar; 
But whirl'd away to fhun his hateful fights 
Hid in the foreft. 
Wild and diftraéted with their fears, 
‘They jufiling plunge amidft the founding deeps 5 
‘The flood away, the ftruggling fquadron- fweeps, 
And men and arms, and horfes wh:r/ing bears. 
WHIRL. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
xr. Gyration ; quick rotation ; 
volution. z Nis ; 
°T were well your judgment but in plays did range; 
But ev’n your fl ies and debauches change 
With fuch a wišr/, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and o&nnot fcore them on the ftage. Dryden. 
Wings raife my fect; I’m pleas’dto mount on high, 
‘Trace all the mates ot the liquid fky ; 
‘Their various tumings and their whirls deciare, 
And live in the vaitiezions of the air, 


Di yden, 


Dryden. 


Szith. 


circular motion; rapid circum- 


Orcech. 
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Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can wafte: Creech. 
I have been warehing what thoughts came up in the whirl 
of fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 
ow the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the w/r/: the circling fand afcends, 
And inthe noble duft «he chariot’s loft. 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
Though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. . Addi fon. 
W HAIRLBAT. 2. f. [whirl and dat.] Any thing moved rapidly 
round to give a blow. It is frequently ufed by the poets for 
the ancient ceftus. 
At whirlbat he had flain many, and was now himfelf flain 
by Pollux. L’Eftrange. 
The whirilbat’s falling blow they nimbly fhun, 
And win the race ere they begin to run. Creech. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejeéted, as Dares did 
the whirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him by 


Smith. 


Entellus. Dryden. 
The whirlat and the rapid race fhall be 

Referv’d for Czefar, and ordain’d by me. Dryden. 

W HI'RLBONE. 2. f- “The patella. Ainfworth. 


W HI'RLIGIG. 2. j- [whirl and gig-.] A toy which children 
fpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percuffion, and whiriigigs 
the axis in peritrochio. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

That fince they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this whiréigzg a {pinning. Prior. 
WuHui’RLPIT. z. jJ- [hpynppole, Saxon.] A place where the 
WHIRLPOOL. water moves circularly, and draws whatever 

comes within the circle towards its center; a vortex. 

Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 
uhirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire. hakefpeare. 

In the fathomlef{s profound 

Down funk they, like a falling ftone, 

By raging whi? {pits overthrown. 

‘This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you fait, 

And ina moment finks you. Dryden. 

Send forth, ye wife! fend forth your lab’ring thought : 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of {moke. Prior. 

‘There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whir/poels in 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muft be thruft 

. and growded to the middle of thole whirlpools, and there con- 

{ftipate*.ne another into great folid bodies. Bentley. 

WHY REWIND. 2. /- [werbelwind, German.] A ftormy wind 
moving circularly. l 

In the very torrent and whirkvind of your paffion, beget a 
temperance that may give it fmoothnefs. Shake/peare. 

With whirfwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the fhip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden. 

W HIY'RRING. adje A word formed in imitation of the found 
exprefied by it. 
From the brake the whirring pheafant {prings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 
WHISK. 2. /- [wifchen, to wipe, German.) 

3. A {mall befom, or brufh. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranfparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a whifk or fpoon, lofes its tranfpa- 
rency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the wéi/k on the 
M a gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs. 

An eafy means to prevent being one farthing the worfe for 
the abatement of intereft, is wearing alawn whA/fR inftead of 
a point de Venice. Child. 

Jo WHISK. V. a. [wifchen, to wipe, German. ] 

x. To fweep with a fmall befom. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one fweeps- 
Cardan believ’d great ftates depend 

Upon the tip o’ th’ Toons’ tail’s end 5 

That as fhe w4ifk’d it t’wards the fun, 

Strow’d mighty empires up and down. Fdudibras. 
WHISKER. 2. f. [from whifk.] The hair growing on the 

cheek unfhaven; the muftachio. 
A facrifice to fall of ftate, 

Whofe thread of life the fatal fifters 


Sandys. 


Pope. 


Did twift together with its whifkers. Fdudibras. 
Hehold four kings in majefty rever’d, 

With hoary whifkers and a forky béazd. *_ Pope. 

A painter added a pair of whifkers to the face. Addijon. 


Ta WHISPER. v. n. [whisperen, Dutcha] “To fpeak with a 
low voice, fo as not to be heard but by the ear clofe to the 
fpeaker. 

He fometime with fearful ccsuntenan se would defire the king 
to, look to himfelf; for that äl the cwurt and city were full of 
whi/perings and expectation of fomet iudden change. Sidney. 
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All that hate me whi/per together againft me. P/ xli. 7. 

In {peech of man, the whi/pering or fufurrus, whether’ 
Jouder or fofter, is an interiour found; but the {peaking out is 
an exteriour found, and therefore you can never make a tone, 
nor fing in whifpering; but in fpeech you may. Bacok. 

The king Aceftis calls ; 

Then foftly wh//per’d in her faithful ear, 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pepe- 

It is as offenfive to fpeak wit in a fool’s company, as it 
would be ill manners to whi/per in it; he is difpleafed at both, 


becaufe he is ignorant of what is faid. Pope. 
He comes and whi/pers in his ear. Swift. 
‘The hollow whi/p’ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid’ the twifted roots. Lhomfon. 
Jo WHISPER. U. a. 
xr. To addrefs in a low voice. 
When they talk of him they fhake their heads, 
And whi/per one another in the ear. Shake/peare. 
Give forrow words ; the grief that does not fpeak, 
WW hifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shake/p. 


He firft whi/pers the man in the ear, that fuch aman fhould 
think fuch a card. Bacon. 
The fteward whi/pered the young Templar, that’s true to 
my knowledge. Tatler. 
2. To utter in a low voice. . 
You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whifpera 
ones; for they are yet but ear-kiffing arguments. Shake/p. 
They might buzz and whiffer it one to another, and, tacit- 
gt E g from the apoitles, noife it about the city. Bent. 
3- To prompt fecretly. 
. Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to fee the queen hbis aunt, 
For ’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whifper W olfey, hcre makes vifitation. Shake/peare. 
WHui'sPER. 2. f. [from the verb.] A low foft voice. 
he extenfion is more in tones than in fpecch ; therefore 
the inward voice or whi/per cannot give a tone. Bacon. 
Strictly obferve the firit hints and whifpers of good and evil 
that pafs in the heart, and this will keep confcience quick and 


vigilant. South. 
Soft <:4:/pers_ through th’ affembly went. Dryden. 

He uncall’d, his patron to controul, 
Divulg’d the fecret whi/pers of his foul, Dryden. 


WHISPERER. 2. f. [from wht . 
I. One that r o E AE in Jeera 
2. A privatc talker. 
Kings truft in eunuchs hath rather been as to good fpials and 
good whif/perers than good magiftrates. Bacon. 
Whauist. į Ihis word is called by Skinner, who feldom errs, an 
interjection commanding filence, and fo ıt is commonly ufed; 
but Shake/peare ufes it asa verb, and AZi/ton as an adjective. ] 
I. Are filent. 
Come unto thefe yellow fands, 
And then take hands; 
Curt’fied when you, have, and kift, 


The wild waves w/i/. Sbake/peare. 

2. Still; filent. 
The winds, with wonder whiff, 

Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 

W hifpering new joys to the mild oceans; Lbdilton. 
3- Be ftill. 
BEAST: n.f. A game at cards, requiring clofe attention and 

ence. l 

The clergyman ufed to play at whi and fwobbers. Swift. 

Sr IE bJ? awhile 7 á i 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of fmoke, 
W reath’d fragrant from the pipe. Thomfon. 


Jo WHISTLE, v. n. [hpipzlan, Saxon; f/7alo, Latin. j 
x. To form a kind of mufical found by an inarticulate modula- 
tion of the breath, 
Iv’e watch’d and traveli’d hard : 


Some time I fhall fleep out, the reft PH whi//e. Shake/p- 
His big manly voice 

api again toward childifh treble pipes, 

He «whifiles in his found. Shakefpeare. 


Let one whifile at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found {hall ftrike fo flarp as you can 


fearce endure it. Bacon. 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whifiles o’er ihe furrow’d land. Milton. 
Should Bertran tound his trumpets, 
And Torrifmond but while through his fingers, 
He draws his ariny off. Dryden. 
He whi das he went for want of thought. Dryden. 
The ploughman leaves the tafk of day, 
And trudging homeward whi/tfles on the way. Gay. 
2. To make a found with a fmall inftrument. 
3- To found ihrill. 
Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whifile to the murm’ring floods. Dryden. 


Rkætus 


Rhztus trom the hearth a burning brand 
Sclects, and whirling waves; ’till from his hand 


‘The fire took fame, then dafh'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the fight 


Then whi/fling paft came on. Dryden. 
When winged deaths in wh fling arrows fly, 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ftay, 

Perform thy part, and fhare the dangerous day? Prior. 
The wild winds w/i/7/e, and the billows roar, 

The fplitting raft the furious tempeft tore. Pope. 


To WHISTLE. v. a. To call bya whiftle. 
TE hijil them backwards and forwards, ’till he is weary. 
South’s Serzans. 


He chanced to mifs his dog: we ftood ftill ’till he had 


wh-/ied him up. Addifon. 
With fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce byunce be whi/tled off my hands ! Pope. 


Wursrre. z. /. [hpiycle, Saxon.) 
1. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 
My five in caves conftrains the wind, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe 5 
“They fear his while, and forfake the feas. 
2. A found made by a fmall wind inftrument. 
3- The mouth; the organ of whiftling. 
= Lers drink the other cup to wet our whiles, and fo fing 
away all fad thoughts. TF alton. 
4. A {mall wind inftrument. 
“Lhe mafters and pilots were fo aftonifhed that they knew 
not how to direét; and if they knew, they could icarcelys; 


Dryd: Ae 


when they direéted, hear their own whi/?le. Sidney. 
Behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle fhipboys climbing ; 
Hear the fhrill while, which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shake/peare. 


Small whi/tles, or fhepherds oaten pipes, give a found, be- 
caufe of their extreme flendernefs, whercby the air is more 
pent in than in a wider pipe. Bacon. 

Her- infant grandame’s whi/fle next it grew, 

The bell fhe gingl’d, and the whi/7le blew. 

. The noile of winds. 
o. A call, fuch as fportfmen ufe to their dogs. 
Madam, here comes my lord. 
—I have been worth the whi/7/e. Shake/peare. 
T he knight, purfuing this epiftle, 
Belicv’d he’d brought her to his zhi/#/e. Ffudibras. 
WHISTLER. 2. f. [from whifle.} One who whiftles. 
The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ableft 
` whiftler, who could whiftle clearcft, and go through his tune 
without laughing. Addifon. 
Warr. n.f. [pthz, a thing; apihz, any thing, Saxon.] A 
point; ajot. ’ 
We love, and are no whit regarded. Sidney. 

The motive caufe of doing it is notin ourfelves, but car- 

rieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather in the air; weno 


Pope: 


chit furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker. 
Her facred book with blood ywrit, 
That none could read, except fhe did him teach ; 
She unto him difclofed every whit, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Spenfer. 


Although the lord became the king’s tenant, his country 
was no whit reformed thereby, but remaincd in the former 
barbarifm. Davies. 

Nature’s full bleffings would be well difpens’d 

In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 

And fhe no «w4:t encumber’d with her ftore. Milton. 

In account of ancient times it ought to fatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any wit near one another. — Tillotjon. 

It is every whit as honourable to affift a good miniftcr, as 
to oppofe a bad onc. Addifjon. 

WuiItE. adj. [hpiz, Saxon ; wit, Dutch. ] 
1. Having fuch an appearance as arifes from the mixture of all 
colours; mowy. 

When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the 
reft, it appeared of that colour to which it approached neareft ; 
but when it was equally, or almoft cqually diftant from all 
the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by them 
all,-it appeared white. Newton. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
Pope. 

Ulyffes cut a piece from the chine of the white-tooth’d 

boar, round which there was much fat. Broome. 
2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 
My hand will 

‘That multitudinous fea incarnadinc, 

Making the green one red. ————— 

—NIy hands are of your colour, but I fhame 

To wear a heart fo white. Shakefprare. 

3. Having the colour appropriated to happinefs and innocence. 
Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, sv+fte-handed hope ; 
‘Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 


And thou unblemifh’d form of chaftity. Ailton. 
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Wert thou that tweet-fmiling youth ? 


Or that crown’d matron, fage, whrte-robed truth? Adiliex, 
Let this aufpicious morning be expreft 

With a ubite tonc, diftinguifh’d from the reft ; 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear, 

And let new joys attend on thy new-addcd year. Dryas. 
To feaftful mirth be this wbite hour afign’d, 

And fweet difcourfe, the banquet of the mind. Pepe. 
Peace o'er the world her olive-wand extend, 

And white-rob’d innocence from heav’n defcend. Poje. 

4. Grey with age. 
I call you fervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d, 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head 

So old and w/yte as this. Shake, pe 


So minutes, hours and days, weeks, months and years 
Patt over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quict grave. Shake/p 
gs. Pure; unblemifhed. 
Unhappy Dryden !— in all Charles’s days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays : 
And in our own, excufe fome courtly itains, 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. 
WWHITE. z. f. 
1. Whiteneis; any thing white; white colour. 
A friend coming to vifit me, I ítopp’d him at the door; 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I was 
doing, I afked him which of the two tw/ites were the beft, 
and wherein they differed? and after he had at that diftance 
view’d them well, he anfwer’d, that they were boih good 
whites, and that he could not fay which was beft, nor wherein 


Pope. 


their colours differ’d Newtoni. 
My Nan fhail be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of wire. Shakefp- 


2. The mark at which an arrow is fhot. 
If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great diftance, let 
him aim as exaétly as he can, the leaft wind fhall take his 
arrow, and divert it from the white. Dryden. 
Remove him then, and all your plots fly fure 
Point blank, and ievel to the very white 
Of your defigns. 
3. The albugineous part of eggs. 
Vl fetch fome flax and «ites of eggs 
T?’ apply co’s bleeding face. Shake/p- 
The ftrongeft repellents are the whites of new-laid eggs 
beaten to 2 froth, with alum. EF ifeman- 
What principle manages the wbite and yolk of an egg into 
fuch a variety of textures, as is requifite to fathion a 
chick? Boste 
The two in moft regions reprefent the yolk and the mem- 
brane that lies next above it; fo the exterior region of the 
earth is as the fhell of the egg, and the abyfs under it as the 
white that lies under the fhell. 
Burnet’s Thesry 


Southerr. 


of the Larth. 
4. The white part of the cye. 
ur general himfelf 

Sanétifies himfelf with’s hands, 

And turns up the white o’ th’ eye to his difcourfe. Shake/p. 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in 
the fame fuperficies with the w/ite of the cye, but rifeth up 
as a hillock, above its convexity. Ruys 

To WHITE. v. a. [from the adje&tive.] To make white ; to 
dealbate. 

His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as fnow; fo 
as no fuller on earth can w/ite them. Ur.iX. 3 

Like unto «hited fepulchres, which appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dcad mens bones, iati., *xiil. 

WHITELE’AD. 7. f. 

White-lead is made by taking fheet-lead, and having cut it 
into long and narrow flips, they make it up into rolls, but 
fo that a fmall diftance may remain between every fpiral re- 
volution. Thefe rolls are put into earthen pots, fo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above half way, or fome 
fmall matter more in them: thefe pots have cach of them 
very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as almoft to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and Iead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up clofe, ana fo Jett for a certain 
time ; in which fpace the corrofive fumes of the vinegar will 
reduce the turface of the lead into a more white coal, which 
they feparate by knocking it with a hammer. T here are two 
. forts of this fold at the colour fhops, the one called cerufe; 
which is the moft pure part, and the other is called white 
lead, 3 Duincy. 

WHItTELY. adj [from t bite.] Coming near to white. 
A whi ely santon, with a velvet brow, 


With two pit h-walls !.uck in her face for eyes. Shake/p. 
Now, voverndr, I iec 1 ult blufh 
Quite thre .ch tht- ail of wight a whitely hame, 
To think couid . Hian to&ymake thole tree, 
Southern. 


Who were by natwÙetflavesy 
6 W aiTs- 
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UHAI TEMEAT. n.f. [white and meat.} Food made of milk. 
Much faltnefs ih whitemeat is Ul for the ftone. Tuffer. 
The Irifh banifhed into the mountains, lived only upon 
awhitemeats. Spenfer. 
Jo WHITEN. v. a. [from white.] To make white. 
‘Lhe fmoke of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly ufed by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 
Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening, by the 
frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. Temple. 
Women of my complexion ought to be more modeft, 
efpecially fimce our faces debar us from all artificial wiren- 
ings. Guardian, N°. 6r. 
Striking her cliff, the ftorm confirms her pow’r ; 


The waves but whiten her triumphant fhore. Prior. 
Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite, 

Or whiten'’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write ; 

In durancc, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint, 

Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. Pope. 


ToN\VnwrrTren. v.z. To grow white. 
‘The bark expeéts its freight ; 

‘The loofen’d canvas trembles with the wind, 

And the tea whitens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 
WHITENER.2./. (from whiten.] One who makesany thing white. 
WHI'TrENES:. 2. /. [from white. ] 

1. The ftate of being white ; freedom from colour. 
This doth lead me to her hand, 

Of my firft love the fatal band, 

Where whitencys doth for ever fit ; 

Nature herfelf enamell’d ic. Sid«ey. 

TVi iten:f/s is a mean between all colours, having difpofed 

itfelf indifferently to them all, fo as with equal facility to be 


tinged with any of them. Neuton. 
2. Palenefs. 
Thou trembleft, and the «s+. nefs of thy check, 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shake/peare. 


3- Purity; cleannefs. 
‘The leaft fpot is vifible on ermine; but to preferve this 
u b tencfs in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forfaken the common track of bulinefs, which is not always 
clean. Dryden. 
Whri'tTePpot. n.f- A kind of food. 
Cornwall {quab-pye, and Devon whitepor brings. King. 
Whrires. x. f- [fluor albus.) lt arifes from a laxnefs of the 
glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. Quincy. 
WHITETHORN. 7z. f: A fpecies of thorn. 
As little as a qwhitethern and a pear-tree feem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will fometimes profper well, being grafted upon 
a {tock of the former. Boye. 
Whui‘tewasi. z. f. [white and wafo.] A wath to make the 
ikin meari fair. 
The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were very 
much taken up in reforming the female world; I have heard 
a whole fermon againfta whitezvash. Addifon. 
WarTrewine. z. /. (white and wine.] A fpecies of wine pro- 
duced from the white grapes. 
‘The fteds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infufed in 


whitcivine. TF eman. 
WVHITHEŁR. adv. [hpyten, Saxon.) 
x- T'o what place è? interrogatively. 
Sifter, well met; whither away fo faf ?— 
—- No farther than the Tower. Shate/peare. 


The common people fwarm like fummer flies , 


And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun ? Shake/p. 
Ah! whither am I hurry’d? ah! forgive, 
‘Ye fhades, and let your fifter’s iffue live. Dryden. 
2. To what place. Abfolutely. 
I ttray’d I knew not whither. Ailton. 


3- To which place: relatively. 
Whither, when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spenfer. 
At Canterbury, whither forme voice was run on before, the 
mayor feized on them, as they were taking frefh horfes. orton. 
That lord advanced to Wincheftcr, whither Sir John Berk- 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 
4- Lo what degree? Obfolete; perhaps never in ufe. 
‘SF bither at length wilt thou abute our patience ? 
Still fhall thy fury mock us? B. Jobnfon. 
W HITHERSOR'V ER. adv. [whither and foever.] To whatlocver 
place. 
For whatever end faith is defigned, and lg pe otal the 
mature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muft go, and to that end we muft dire& all our actions. Taj /or. 
Wri tins. z. f. [wittingh, Dutch; alouxzus, Lat.] 
1.-A {mall fezfith. 
Some fifh are gutted, fplit, and kept iff pickle, as zvhiting 
and mackercl. j Curew. 
‘The mufcular fibres of fifhes are mòre tender than thofe of 
terreftrial animals, and thoir whole i:ubf{tance more watery. 
Some filhes, as whitings, can be alm ft entirely diilolved into 
water. 4rbuthnet. 
2: A foft chalk. [from white] 


That this impregnated Hqudr mdy be improved, they pour 


W H O 
it upon whiting, which is a white chalk, or clay fincly pow- 
dered, cleanfed, and made up into balls. Boyle. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly to 
be feen in all the chinks. Swift. 

WHITISH. adj. [from white.}] Somewhat white. 

The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change the rednefs 
of red lead into a darker colour, will; being put upon crudelead, 
produce a whiti/h fubftance, as with copper it did a bluith. Boyle. 

WuHtitTisHNEss. 2. /. [from uhiiifo.| The quality of being 
fomewhat white. 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare 
with tome of the entire cryftals, purpofely referved, fome of 
the fubtile powder of the fame falt, which will exhibit a very 
confidcrable degree of whitifhne/s. Boyle. 

Wu’ rLeEA1HER. z. f. [white and feather.] Leather drefled 
with alum, remarkable for toughnefs. 
Whole bridle and faddle, whitlther and nal, 
WVith collars and harncis. Lauffer. 
Fle boar’d the nerves through, from the hce} to th’ ankle, 
and then knit 


Both to his chariot, with a thong of zwhAitleather. Chapman: 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty fnout 
Mect with her furrow’d chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good whitleather. Suckling. 
Wnai rLow. z f- [ppiz, Saxon, and /oup, a wolf. Skinner. 


pbpizs Saxon, and /ow,a flame. Mr. Lye.] A {welling between 
the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow, or between the 
periofteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlow. 

Paronychia is a fmall {welling about the nails and ends of the 
fingers, by the vulgar people generally called whitflaw. fi ifem. 

Whurrsour. 2./. A kindofapple. See APPLE. 
WBAI TSTER, or whiter. n. f. [from white.] A whitener. 

Carry it among the whit/fiers in Datchet mead. Shake/p. 

W aI TsuL. z. f. A provincial word. 
Their meat was whit/u/, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk, chcefe, curds, butter. Carew. 
WHIi'TSUNTIDE. 7 JS. [white and Sunday ; becaufe the con- 
verts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Whitfuntide in 
white. Skinner.) The feait of Pentecoft. 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on templés for to wear; 

For he then chofen was the dignity 

Of village lord that Wbhitfontide to bear. Sidney. 

‘This they employ in brewing and baking againfgt ZV hit- 
funtide. Carew. 

And let us do it with no fhew of fear ; 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were buficd with a /¥Aitfon morrice dance. Shake/peare. 
WHIUTTENTREE. 2. /. A fort of trec. Ainjworth.. 
WHITTLE. n. /. [hpyzel, Saxon.] 
I. A white drefs fora woman. Not in ufe. 
2. [ppyzcel, Saxon.] A knife. 
T here’s nota whittle in th’ unruly camp, 
But Ido prize it at my Jove, before 
The reverend’ft throat in Athens, Shake/peare. 
A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 

Made of an anticnt fword’s well-temper’d blade; 

He wore a Sheffield wh itt/e in his hofe. 

To WHI'TTLE. v. a. [fromthenoun.] To cut with a knife $ 
to edge; to fharpen. Not in ufe. 

When they are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
whitt.ed, then fhall you have them caft their wanton eyes 
upon men’s wives. Fdakew://. 

To W nız. v. n. [from the found that it exprefies.] To make 
a loud humming noife. 
‘The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give fo much light, that I may read by them. 
‘Turn him about, 
I know him, he’il but whiz, and ftrait go out. 
Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe: 

Hippocoon’s was the firft; with forceful {way 

It few, and whizz ng cut the liquid way. 

WrHe. pronoun. [hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch.) 
I. A pronoun reiative, applicd to perfons. 

We have no perfcét defeription of it, 

how, or by whom itis inhabited. 
Oft have 1 ften a timely-parted ghoft, 

Of afhy temblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 

Being all defcended to the Jab’ring heart, 

TF Do, in the confliét that it holds with death, 

Attracts the fame for aidance ’gainft the enemy. 

\WVcre the grac’d perfon of her Banquo prefent, 
Thom I may rather challenge for unkindnets, 
‘Than pity for mifchance. 

The fon of Duncan, 

From tubon this tyrant holds the duc of birth, 

Lives in the Englith court. Sbakefp: 

A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, un- 
lefs he can be fatisfied, who is the perfon whe has a right ta 
excreife it, Locke. 
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Tell who loves who; what favours fome partake, 
And who is jilted. Dryden. 
We are ftill as much at a lofs, who civil power belongs 
to. Locke. 
2. As who fhould fav, clMiptically for as one who fhould fay. 
-< Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ufage, and looks 
like a handfome defiance of a misfortune: as who /hould fay, 
‘you are fomewhat troublefome now, but I fhall conquer 
you. X z ; ollier. 
3. Whofe is the genitive of which, as well as of wh2, and is ap- 
plied to things. -` 
Whofe foever fins ye remit; they are remitted; and whz/e 
foever fins ye retain, they are retained. Jobn xx. 23- 
The queftion whefi folution I require, 
Is what the fex of women moft defire. Dryden. 
Is there any otherdoétrine, wh2/2 followers are punifhed ? Add. 
4. It has fometimes a disjunctive fenfe. 
There thou tell’{t ofikings, and who afpire ; 
Who fall, who rife, who triumphs, wh2do moan. Daniel. 
WHoek’VER. pronoun. [whs and ever.] Any one, without limi- 
tation or exception. 
hoever doth to temperance apply 
His ftedfaft life, and all his a€tions frame, 
Yruft me, fhall find no greater enemy; 
Than ftubborn perturbation to the fame. Spen/fer. 
I think myfelf beholden, whoever fhews me my miftakes. c- 
Whoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Nepture, monarch-of the deep ; 
The firit it fits, ftranger, to prepare 
The duc libation, and the folemn prayer. Pope. 
Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
is opprefs’d, that he knows himfelf to be fuperior to thofe 
who injure him, by forgiving it. Pope. 
Wrote. adj. [palz, Saxon; Asaf, Dutch.] 
1. All; total ; containing all. © | 


Burn the w/e ram upon the altar. Ex. xxix. 18. 


All the who/e army ftood agaz’d at him. Shake/p. 
Fierce extremes, 
Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame. Ad tlton. 


2. Uninjured ; unimpaired. 
Anguifh is come upon me, becaufe my life is yet whole in 
me. 2 Sam. i. Q. 
3. Well of any hurt or ficknefs. 
When they had done circumcifing all the people, they abode 
in the camp, till they were whole. Se v. 8. 
WouHote. 2. /. The totality ; no part omitted ; the complex of 
all the parts. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 


whole of man. fcelefiafless 
Begin with fenfe, of ev*ty art the foul á 
Parts anfwering parts, fhall fide into a ws-_/e. Pope. 


It contained the whole of religion amongft the antients 5 

and made philofophy more agreeable. Broome. 

There is a metaphyfical whole, when the effence of a thing 

is: faid to confift of two parts, the genus and the difference, 

í. e. the general and the-fpecial nature, which, being joined 

` together, make up a definition. | ui atts. 

Wuuro'tesare. 2. f [whole and fa/e.] Sale in the lump, not in 
feparate {mall parcels. 

Thefe are whelefale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and “barter one crime for another, but take the whole 
herd. Government of the congue. 

‘Thiscoft meat the whole/ale merchant’s a hundred drachma’s; 
I made two hundred by felling it in retail. , Addifin. 

Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by who/efale. W atts. 

WEBO LESOME. adj. [heelfam, Dutch; 4eylfam, JT eutonick ; 
both from pæl, Saxon, 4ealth.] 
1. Sound. Contrary to unfound in doétrine. 

They fuffer us to famifh, repeal daily any wholefeme act 
eftablifhed againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shake/peare. 

"Tis no lefs 
To govern juftly, and make your empire flourifh, 
“With wholefome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty ; 

Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 

New acquifitions. Denham. 

So the doétrine contain’d be but wholefome and edifying, a 
want of exactnefs in {peaking may be overlook’d. Atterbury. 

2. Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 
Whoelefome and cool and mild; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 
Befides the wholefome luxury which that place abounds with, 

a kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery. Addifon. 

"She held it whelefomer by much, ; 
‘To reft a little on the couch. Prior. 

3. Preferving; falutary. Obfolete-. i 

The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him from 
his holy heaven; even with the wholefome ftrength of his 
ri hand. Pjalm xx. G. 
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4. Kindly ; pleafing. A burlefque ufé. 
cannot make you a who/e/orne anfwer; my wit's dif- 


eafed. Shake/peare. 
To wail friends loft, pee 
Is not by much fo whgalefəme, profitable, - 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefp- 


WHO'LESOMELY, adu. [from who'efcme.] Salubrioufly ; falu- 
tiferoufly. À 

W HO'LESOMENESS. z. f. [from wholefome J] 

1. Quality of conducing to health ; falubrity. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes, and of the 
-wholefomenefs of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt. 
_ At Tonon they fhewed us a great fountain of water, that is 
in great efteem for its wholefomencf{s ; weighing two ounces in 
a pound lefs than the fame meafure of the lake water. Add. 

2. Salutarinefs ; conducivenefs to good. 

WHOLLY. adv. [from whole.) 

I. Completely; perfectly. 
_ The thruft was fo | that he could not fo who//; beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 


ran... Sidney- 
Nor wholly loft we fo deferv’d a prey; 
For ftorms repenting part of it reftor’d. Dryden. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance : 
ictors, and vanquifh’d in the various field, 
Nor whol/y overcome, nor wholly yield. Dryden. 


This cory was written before Boccace; but its author being 
wholly loft, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden. 
They employ’d themfelves wholy im domeftick life; and 
provided a woman could keep her houfe in order, fhe never 
troubled herfelf about regulating the commonwealthr Addijon. 
2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 
Metals are wholly fubterrany. 
Wsom. the accufative of who, fingular and plural. 
There be men in the world, wh: you had rather have 
be your fon with five hundred pounds, than fome other with 
five thoufands. Locke. 
WHomsoe’ver. pron. wbo and fever.] Any without exception. 
With whomfoever thou findeft thy goods, let him not 
live. Gen. xxxi. 32- 
Nature has beftowed mines on feveral parts; but their 
riches are only for the induftrious and frugal. //bimfocover 
elfe they vifit, *tis with the diligent and fober only they 
ftay. Locke. 
WHoo'sus. 7. f- 
In this time 
feftival purfes: 
whoo'ub againit 


Bacon. 


Hubbub. See HuBsus. 

of lethargy, I pick’d and cut moft of their 
and had not the old man come >q wich a 
his daughter, and fcar’d my choughs from the 


chaff, I had not left a purfe in the whole ariny. Shakejp. 
WHOOP. n. f [See Hoor.) 
x. A fhout of purfuit. 
Let them breathe a-while, and then 
Cry wh op, and fet them on again. Fludibras. 


A fox croffing the road, drew off a confiderable detachment, 
who clapp’d fpurs to their horfes, and purfued him with 


whoeps and hallows. Addifon. 
2. [Upupa, Latin.] A bird. Did. 
To W noor. v. n. [from the noun.] To fhout with malig- 


nity. 
Treafon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils fworn to either’s purpofe : 
Working fo grofly in a nat’ral caufe, 


‘That admiration did not whoop at them. Shak: /p- 
To WuHuoopr. v. a. To infult with fhouts. 
While he trufts me, *twere fo bafe a part 
‘To fawn, and yet betray ; I fhou’d be hifs’d 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 


WHORE. 2. /. [hon, Saxon; oere, Dutch. ] 
xr. A woman who converfes unlawfully with men; a furnica- 
trels; an adultrefs; a ftrumpet. 
To put out the word wh:re, thou doft me wo, 

Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too. B. Fobnfi 

2. A proftitute ; a woman who receives men for money. s 
Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry fhores, 


And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 
We weary’d fhould lie down in death : ` 
This cheat of life would take no more 5; 
If you thought fame but empty breath ; x 
rier. 


Your Phyllis but a perjur’d wore. 
To WHORE. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To converfe unlawfully 
with the other fex. 
*Tis a noble general’s prudent part, 
To cherifh valour, and reward defert : 
Let him be daub!d with lace,-live high, and whore 5 . 
Sometimes be louty, but be mever poor. _ Dryden. 
To WHORE. v. a. “To-xorrupt Yih regard to chaftity. 
W Ho'REDOM. 2. f. [froi > whore Fornication. 


Some let go whoreaqmras anAndifferent matter, which yet 
ftrivye for an holy-day» as for cheix life. Tia: 
k i o 
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Wor can that perfon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
ene man wallowing in his filthy revels, and anothcr infamous 
by his fenfuality, be fo impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the leaft relifh upon 
the tip of the tongue; or that all the fornications and u pore- 
doms of the other can quench his own luft. Seuth. 
WHOREMA’'STER. n. f. [whore and maffer or monger.) One 
W HOREMO'NGER. who keeps whores, or converfes with a 
fornicatrefs. 
What is a wheremafler, fool? a fool in good cloaths, and 
fomething like thee. Shake/p. 
As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad- 
mirable evafion of a whoremaffer man, to lay his goatifh difpo- 
fition on the change of a ftar. Share/p. 
Art thou fully perfuaded that no whoremonger nor adulterer 
fhall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God? and doft 


thou continue to practife thefe vices ? TLilletjon. 
A rank notorious whsrema/ier, to cheofe, 
To truft his neck into the marriage noofe. Dryden. 


If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings; but 
what would this avail, when there were flocks of whoreme- 
frers perpetually hovering over his houfe. Addifon. 

WVV HO'RESON. n. f: [whore and /or.] A baftard. It is generally 
ufed in a ludicrous diflike. 

dF horejan, mad compound of se? thou art "elcome. 

Shake/peare’s Ilenry IV. 


Thou whorefon Zed ! thou unnccefflary letter. Shake/p- 
How now, you whoreon peafant, 
Where have you been thefe two days loitering? Shake/p. 


Irog was a cunning, fly whsr-fon, quite the reverfe of John. 
Artuthnot’s FHiflory of Jobn Bull. 
W HO'RISH. adj. [from whore.] Unchaft; innocent. 
You, like a letcher, out of «4907/4 loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Shake/p. 
By means of a uhori/b woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread. Prov. vi. 26. 


WHO’RTLEBERRY. 7. /. [Jeonctbenian, Saxon.] Bilberry. A 


lant. 
2 The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped likea pitcher; from 
whofe empalement arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the 
upper part of the flowcr, which becomes a foft umbilicated 
fruit or berry full of juice, in which are inclofed feeds, for the 


moft part fmall. Miller. 
WhHoseE. 2. f- 
1. Genitive of who. 
‘Though I could 
With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I muft not; 
‘For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
é loves I may not drop. Shakefp. 
2. Genitive of which. 
Thy name afrights me, in whofe found isdeath. Shake/p. 
‘Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
W Ho’so. pronoun. [who and foever.] Any, without re- 
W HOSOE’VER. {tri€tion. 


TF h:fo is out of hope to attain another’s virtue, will feek to 
come at even hand, by depreffing another’s fortune. Bacon. 
Let there be perfons licenfed to lend upon ufury ; let the 
rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant than that he for- 
merly paid; for all borrowers fhall have fome cafe, be he 


merchant or «hatfoever. Bacon, 
He inclos’d 
Knowledge for good, and evil, in this tree, 
That who/a cats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wiifdom. _ Milton. 


Wehofoever hath Chrift for his friend, fhall be fure of coun- 
fel, and whofoever is his own friend will be fure to obey it. 
South’s Sermons. 

WuHouRT. 2. /- A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 

For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ftrawberrics, pears and 
plums, though the meaner fort come fhort, the gentlemen 
ftep not far behind thofe of other parts. Carew. 

Wuy. adv. [pp1, fonppi, Saxon.) 
x. For what reafon? Interrogatively. 

They both deal juftly with you; why? not from any regard 
they have for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends on their 
credit. Swift. 

2. For which reafon. Relatively. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoft compaétnefs till 
fourfcore years after it has been employed ; and this is one rea- 
fon why, in demolifhing ancient fabricks, it is more eafy to 
break the ftone than the mortar. j Boyle. 

No ground of enmity 

Why he fhould mean me ill. 

Such, whofe fole blifs is eatingy: who can give 

But that one brutal reafon, why thzy ‘ive. 

3- For what reafon. Relatively. i 
Shall I tell you why :— 
—Ay, fir, and wherefop= ; for they fay, 
Every why hath a whetefore. 


Miilton. 
Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
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I was difpatch’d for their defence and guard; 
And liften why, for I will tell you now. Afi'ton. 
We examine the why, the what, and the how of things. 
L'Efirange. 
Turn the difcourfe; I havea reafon why 
I would not have you fpeak fo tenderly. 
4. It is fometimes ufed emphatically. 
Ninus’? tomb, man; why, you muft not fpeak that yet : 
that you anfwer to Pyram. SLakefpeare. 
You have not been a-bed then ? 
7YÞby, no; the day had broke before we parted. Shakef/p. 
W hence is this ? why - from that effential fuitablenefs which 
obedience has to the relation which is between a rational crea- 
ture and his Creator. South, 
i oli adv. A cant word for violent or peremptory pro- 
cedure. 


Dryden. 


Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 
And f{nap’d their canons with a whynot- Ffudibras. 
Wir. [Sax.] Holy. Thus wimund, holy peace; wiest, eminent 
for fanctity; alwi, altogether holy, as Hierocles, Hicronymus, 
Hofius, &c. thfon. 
Waic, Fich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which according to 
the different nature and condition of places, hath a threefold 
fignification ; implying either a village, or a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a caftle. Gibfon. 
Wick. z. f. [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] The fubftance 
round which is applied the wax or taJlow of atorch or candle. 
But true it is, that when the oil is fpenr, 
The light goes out, and wick is thrown away ; 
So, when he had refign’d his regiment, 


His daughter ’gan defpife his drooping day. Spenfer. 
‘There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or fnuff that will abate it. Shake/peare. 


Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
wick to help the inflammation. acon. 
Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afcend apace 
up the wick of a burning candle. Digby. 
‘The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth a moiit and pulvious air about them, Brown. 
WICKED. adj. [OFf thiscommon word the etymology is very. 
obfcure: picca, is az enchanter; pæccan, is to oppre/s; pipan, fe 
curfe; piced, is crooked: all thefe however Skinner rejeéts for 
witiatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, wile, dad, 
and bead, malum caput. ] 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; morally bad. 
The dwelling place of the wicked fhall cometo nought. Fob. 
And asthe better fpirit, when fhe doth bear 
A {corn of death, doth fhew fhe cannot die ; : 
So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 


Ev’n then fhe proves her own eternity. Davies. 
He of their wicked ways fhall them admonith. Milton.’ 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife ; 

For never, never wicked man was wife. Pope. 


2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 

That fame wicked baftard of Venni that blind rafcally boy, 
that abufes every one’s eyes becaufe his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep I am ir love. Shake/p. 

3- Curfed ; baneful; pernicious; bad ‘in effe&. 
The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 

From underneath his head he took away. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brufh’d, 

With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen, 

Drop on you both. 

bi ca adv. [ from wicked. ] Criminally ; 
adly. 
I would now fend him where they all fhould fee, 

Clear as the light his heart fhine ; where no man 

Could be fo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But fhould cry out, he faw, touch’d, felt wickednefs, 

And grafp’d it. Ben. Fobnfor. 

He behav’d himfelf with great modefty and wonderful re- 
pentance ; being convinced in his confcience that he had done 


Spen/fer. 


Shake/p. 
corruptly ; 


wickedly. Clarendon, 
That thou may’ft the better bring about 
EDE Boca thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 
” Fis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave.. Pope. 


WICKEDNESS. 1. f. [from wicked.] Corruption of manners ; 
guilt; moral ill. 
It is not good that children fhould know any wickedne/s 3 
old folks have difcretion and know the world. Shakefp. 
‘Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 
Of wickednef/s; wherein fhall dwell his race 
Who flew his brother. Ailton. 
W I'CKER. adj. [vigre,atwig, Danifh; twiggen, Dutch.] Made 
of {mall fticks. 
Each one a little wicker bafket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly 3 
In which they gather’d flow’rs. 


Spen/fer. 
PENS 
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The long broad fhields, made up of wicker rods, which are 
commronly ufed among the northern Irifh, but efpecially among 
the Scots, are brought from the Scythians. Spenfer. 

If your influence be quite damm'‘d up 

With black ufurping mufts, fome gentle taper, 

‘Though a rufh candle from the wicker hole 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 

A foolifh painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 
with four nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
trees, as if it had been in the midft of July. Peacham. 

WreKer. 2. f. [wicked, Welfh; guighet, Fr. wicket, Dutch.] 
A {mall gate. : 
When none yielded, her unruly page, 
With his rude claws the wicket open rent, 


And let her in. Spenfer. 
Thefe wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 
Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 
Now St. Peter at heav’n’s wicket feems 
-To wait them with his keys. Milton. 
= The cave was now a common way, 
‘The wicket, often open’d, knew the key. Dryden. . 


The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

WIDE. adj. [pive, Saxon ; wijd, Dutch. ] 
x. Broad ;. extended far each way. a : 

They found fat pafture, and the land was wide and quiet. 

7 x Chron. iv. 40+ 
He wand’ring long a wider circle made, 

And many-languag’d natioris he furvey’d. 

2. Broad to a certain degree : as three inches wide. 
3. Deviating ; remote. f 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the underftanding 
of this place. Raleigh. 

Confider the abfurdities of that diftinG@ion betwixt the act 
and the obliquity, and the contrary baing, fo wide from the 
truth of fcripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious 
to good life, we ma certainly conclude, that to the perpetra- 
tion of whatfoever fin, there is not at all any predeftination 
of God. Hammond. 

To move 


His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton. 
. Oft wide of nature muft he act a part, 
Make love in tropes; in bombaft break his heart. 
WIDE. -adv. 


Pope. 


x. At adiftance. In this fenfe wide feems to be fometimes an. 


adverb. 
A little widz, 
There was a holy chapel edify’d, 
Wherein the hermit wont to fay 
His holy things each morn and even tide- Spenfer. 
OF this I have heard more from others who lived much 
among the Chinefe ; a people whofe way of thinking feems to 
lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 
2. With great extent. : 
Of all thefe bounds rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. 

On the eaft-fide of the garden place, 
Cherubic-watch ; and of a fword the flame 
Wide-waving ; all approach far off to fright. 

With hug: 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 
e two-handed fway, 
Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide wafting 
The fouth wind rofe, and with black a 
Wide hovering all the clouds together ve 
From under heav’n. 
Stretch’d at eafe tbe panting lady lies, 
To fhun the fervor of meridian fkies ; i 
While fweating flaves catch ev’ry breeze of air, 
And with wide-{preading fans refrefh the fair. 
Yet wide was {pread their fame in ages paít, 
And poets once had promis’d they fhould laft. 
WI’ DELY. adv. oe a 
. With great extent e way- 

z Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of the chaos 
are, in proportion to the bulk of tbe atoms, will hardly in- 
duce himfelf to believe, that particles fo widely difleminated 
could ever throng one another to a compaét texture. Bentley. 

2. Remotely 5 far. : ‘ , : 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and his mind 
will be ftrengthned, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth Will give to one another, will fo affift his judgment, that 
he will feldom be widely out. ; Locke. 

To WXY DEN. V.a. [from wide.] “To make wide; to extend. 

So now the gates are ope; now prove good feconds ; 
Tis for the kt, PERNA fortune widens them, 
Wot for the flyers. Shake/peare. 
T hefe accidents when they firft happen, feem but fmall and 

contemptible; but by degrees they branch out and widen them- 


Milton. 
Afilton. 


Gay. 
Pope: 


Tickell. 
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felves intoa numerous train of mifchievous confequences: S éuth: 

He was accuftomed to fleep with a peaceable nofe, foftening 
in his fumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com- 
monly mounted to that part; but now his noftrils were widen 
ed to the laft degree of fury. | Dryden. 

To WIDEN. v. n. To grow wide ; to extend itfelf. 

It is in this that the fpecies of brutes are difcriminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are wholly fepa- 
rated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a diftance. seke. 

With her the temple ev’ry moment grew, 

Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs aicend, 

And arches ziden, and long ifles extend. 

W I'DENESS. 2. /- [from wide. ] 
x1. Breadth; large extent each way. 
‘The rugged hair began to fall away 5 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only ftay, 

‘Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreafe 5. 

The widene/s of her jaws and noitrils ceafc. Dryden. 

2. Comparative breadth. 

Within the fame annual time, the center of the earth is 
carried above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, whole 
widene/s we now allume to be twenty thoufand terreitrial dia- 


Pope. 


_ meters. Bently. 

bl dal A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not to 
arge. 

Among the firft fort we reckon creyfers, curlews, and w’d- 


eons. Carcws 
WIDOV. n.f: [propa, Sax. weduwe, Dutch ; weddw, W elih; 
vidua, Latin.] A woman whofe hufband is dead. 
? To take the widow, 


Exafperates, makes mad her fifter Gonerill. Shake/p« 
Catharine no more 

Shall be call'd queen ; but princefs dowager, 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shake/peare. 
Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d, 

Your widow-dolours likewife be unwept. Stake/p. 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me, 

‘That cropt the golden prime of this {weet prince, 

And made her widow to a woeful bed. Shake/p- 
‘The barren they more miferable make, 

And from the widow all her comfort take. Sandys. 
He warns the widow, and her houfhold gods 

To feck a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 


W ho has the paternal power whilft the widew-qucen is with 
child. Locke. 
To Wr pow. v. a. [from the noun.] 


- x. To deprive of a hufband. 


In this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 
W hich to this hour bewail the injury. 
Poor ropes you are beguil’d 5 
Both you and I; for Romeo is exil’d: 
He made you for a high way to my bed, 
But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. 
Thy little care to mend my wid.w’'d nights, 
Has forc’d me to recourfe of marriage rites, 
‘To fill an empty fide. 
2. To endow with a widow-right. 
For his pofieffions, 
Although by confifcation they are ours, 
We do inftate and widow you withal, 
‘To buy you a better hufband. 
3- To ftrip of any thing good. 
‘The widow’d ile in mourning 
Dries up her tears. . 
For him you wafte in tears your widew’d hours. 
Inclement weather and frofty blafts deface 
The blithfome year, trees of their fhrivel’d fruits 
Are widow’d, dreary ftorms o’er all prevail. Phriips. 
Wi’power. 2. /. [from widow.] One who has loft his wife. 
The king, fealing up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidneys 
The main confents are had, and here we'll {tay 
‘To fee our widower’s fecond marriage-day. Shakefpeare. 
‘They that marry, as they that fhal) get no children; and 
they that marry not, as the widewers. 2 E/dr. xvi. 44- 
Wi'powHoop. 2. f. [from widew.] The ftate of a widow. 
- Cecropia, having in her widowhood taken this young Ar- 
tefia into her charge, had taught her to think that there is no 
wifdom but in including both heaven and carth in one’s felf. 
Sidney. 


S hake/p + 


Shake/p- 
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Shake/p- 


Dryden. 
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Ne ween my right with ftrength adown to tread, 

Through weaknels of my widoxh:ed or woe, 

For truth is ftrong. Spenfer. 

She employed hex laft wideou hood to works no lefs bountiful 
than charitable Carew. 

It is of grea merit wholly to abftain from things de- 
fireable, than after fraition to be content to leave them ; as they 
who magnify fingle life prefer virginity much before widow- 
bood. ¥ ottor. 


Cherifh 
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Cherifh thy haften’d widowhood with the gold 


OFf matrimonial trealon : fo farewell. Milton. 
2. Eftate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 
l For that dow’ry, PII affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives me, 
In all my lands. Shakefpeare. 


WipowHu/NTER. 2. fi [widzwand hunter.] One who courts 


i for a jointure. 
alent bo a ER about town often afford them great di- 
verfion. Addifon. 
WV 1pOwMA‘KER. n. f. [widow and maker.] One who deprives 
women of their hufbands. 
It grieves my foul 
That I muft draw this metal from my fide 
To bea wid:wmaker. Shake/peare. 
WI’ DOW-WAIL. 2. f. [widow and wail] A plant. . 
It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which is deeply di- 
vided into three parts: the cup of the flower is alfo of one 
leaf, divided into three fegments; the fruit confifts of three 
hard berries clofely joined together 5; in each of which is con- 
tained one oblong feed ; ne ian may be sace el Baa the 
ub, and the leaves are im and oblong. 
appearance of a fhrub, = phe 
+H. 2. f [from wide.] Breadth; widenefs. A low word. 
bic ae ee lees of the Sorts gage this fide, then for the 
tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 
fhall be made. Moxon. 
Let thy vines in intervals be fet, 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy {fpace, 
That their extremeft lines may fcarce embrace. Dryden. 
Jo WIELD. v. a. [pealban, Saxon, to manage in the hand.] 
To ufe with full command, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder. 
Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shake/p. 
His looks are full of peaceful majefty, | 
His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a fcepter, and himfelf 


Likely in time to blefs a regal throne. Shake/p. 
“T here is that hand bolden’d to blood and war, i 
That muft the fword in wond’rous ations wield. Daniel. 


They are in the dark before they are aware ; and then they 
make a noife only with terms ; which, like too heavy wea- 
pons that they cannot wield, carry their ftrokes beyond their 


aim. Digby. 
The leaft of whom could wed 
"Thefe elements, and arm him with the force i 
Of all their regions. : Milton. 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming fteed. Miton. 


IfsRome’s great fenate could not wield that fword, 
Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord ; 
W hat hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new, 
‘To rule viétorious armies, but by you ? Waller. 
He worthiett, after him, his fword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or fuftain his fhield. Dryden. 
Wirexipy. adj. [from wield.] Manageable. 
WrerRyY. adj. (from wire.] 
4. Made of wire: it were better written wiry. 
Your gown going off, fuch beauteous ftate reveals, 
As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s fhadow fteals 5 
Off with that wsery coronet, and fhew 
‘The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. 
2. Drawn into wire. 
Polymnia fhall be drawn with her hair hanging loofe about 
her fhoulders, refembling wrery gold. Peacham. 
3. [From pæn, a pool.] Wet; wearifh; moift. Obfolete. 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall’n, 
Ev’n to that drop ten thoufand wrery friends 


Donne. 


Do glew themfelves in fociable grief. Shakefp- 
Wire. n.f: Plural wives. (pip, Saxon; wif, Dutch.] 
1. A woman that has a hufband. 
Your claim, fair fifter, 
I bar it in the intereft of my w/e. Shake/p. 


‘There’s no bottom, none 
In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 
‘The ciftern of my luft. Shake/peare. 
Why faidft thou, fhe is my fifter? fo I might have taken 
her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19- 
The wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 


Safeft and feemlieft by her hufband ftays. Afiiton. 
The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. Dryden. 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife. Pcpe. 


2. Itis ufed fora woman of low employment. 
Strawberry wives lay two or three great ftrawberries at the 
mouth of the pot, and all the reft are little ones. Bacon. 
Wic.n. /- Wig being a termination in i es nss of men fignifies 
‘war, or elfe a heroe, from pix, a worc sof that fignification. 
i - : Gibfon’s Camden. 
Wic. n. /: [Contracted from periwig.] i 
x.'Faife hair worn on the heag 
Triumphing Tories and ‘efponding Whigs 
Forget their a viis jin to fave. cheir wigs. 


Swift. 


VW I L 
2. A fort of cake. Ain worth. 


WIGHT. z. / [pipz, Saxon.] A perlon ; a being. Obfolete. 
Befhrew the witch ! with venomous w'ights fhe ftays, 
Tedious as hell; but flies the grafps of love, 


With wings more momentary twiftthan thought. Shakefp. 
This world below did need one wight, 

Which might thereof diftinguith ev’ry part. Devries. 
This meaner wights, of truft and credit bare, 

Not fo refpected, could not look wv effe&. Daniel. 
A wight he was, whofe very fight wou’d 

Entitle him mirror of knighthood. Hludibras. 
The water flies all tafte of living wight. Ailton. 
How could’ft thou fuffer thy devoted knight, 

On thy own day, to fall by foe oppreis’d, 

The wight of all the world who lov’d thee beft. _ Dryden.. 


His ftation he yielded up to a wig? as difagreeable hs him- 
felf. s MAddi,on. 
Wicut. adj. Swift; nimble. Odut of ufe. 
He was fo wimble and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched. 
WIYGHTLY. adv. [from wight.]- Swiftly; nimbly. 
Her was her, while it was day-light, : 
But now her is a moft erecched wight 5 
For day that was is wightly paft, 
And now at laft the night doth haft. Spenfer. 
Woist. An initial in the names of men, fignifies {trong ; nimble ; 
ora Me being purely Saxon. Gibfin. 
WILD. adj. [pild, Saxon; wild, Dutch.] 
I. Not tame; not domettick. 
For I am he am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a wild cat to a kate, 
Conformable as other houfhold kates. Shake/. 
Winter’s not gone yet, if the wiid geele fly that way. Shas. 
|All beafts of the earth fince wild. Adi /ton. 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 
W harfoever will make a wiid tree a garden tree, will make a 
garden tree to have lels core or ftone. Bacon. 
Goofe grafs or wild tanfy is a weed that ftrong clays are very 
fubject to. l ortimer. 
he wi/d bee breeds in the ftocks of old willows, in which 
they firft bore a canal, and furnifh afterwards with hangings, 
made of rofe icaves: and to finifh their work divide the whole 


Ss penser ` 


into feveral rooms or nefts. Grew. 

3- Defart; uninhabited. 

The wild beats where he wons in foreft wild. Afiilton. 
4- Savage; uncivilized. i 

Affairs that walk, 

As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 

In them a wilder nature, than the bufinefs 

‘That‘feeks difpatch by day. Shake 


Though the inundation deftroyed man and beaft generally, 
yet fome few w/d inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 
When they might not converfe with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither fhould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wid and barbarous man- 
ner. . Davies. 
May thofe already curít Effexian plains, 
. Where hafty death and pining ficknefs reigns, 
Prove as adefart, and none there make ftay, 
But favage beas, or men as wi/d as they. 
4. Turbulent; tempefiuous ; i lar. 
His paffions and his virtues lie confus’d, 
And mixt together in fo wrid a tumult, 
That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. ' 
6. Licentious ; ungoverned. 
‘That wef rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
Valour grown wild by pride, and pow’r by rage, 
Did the true charms of majesty impair : 
Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
Show’d fad remains of what had once been fair. 
7. Inconitant; mutable; fickle. 
In the ruling paffion, there alone 
The wild are conftant, and the cunning known. 
8. Inordinate ; loofe. 
Other bars he lays before me, 
My riots paft, my wild focicties. . Shake/p. 
Befides, thou arta beau; what's that, my child ? 
A fop well-dreft, extravagant and wild: . 
She that cries herbs has lefs impertinence, 
And in her calling, more of common fenfe. 
9. Uncouth; ftrange. 
What are thefe, 
So wither’d, and fo wiid in their attirc, 
‘That look not like th’ inhabitants o” the earth, 
And yet are on’t. 
10. Done or made without any confiftent order or plan. 
With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d; they make 
Wild work in heav’n. Milton. 
The fea was very neceflary to the ends of providence, and 
would have been a very maid world had it been without. 
TP oodward’s Natural Fiivory. 
Ix., Meerly 


Waller. 


Addifon, 
Milten. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 
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eerly imaginary- 
me sin AEI as thefe appear to be, an effectual remedy might 
be applied : Iam not at prefent upon a wild {peculative pro- 
ject, but fuch a one as may be eafily put in execution. Swift. 
Wirp. 2.f. [from the adjeétive.] A defart; a tract unculti- 
vated and uninhabited. 
We fometimes 
Who dwell this wi/d, conftrain’d by want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton. 
T his gentle knight 

Forfook his eafy couch at early day, 

And tothe wood and wilds purfu’d his way. 

Then Libya firft, of all her moifture drain’d, 
Became a barren watte, a wiid of fand. 

Is there a.nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands, 
‘That does not tremble at the Roman name? Addifon. 

You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls; the defart fmil’d, 

; And paradife was open’d in the wild. 
Wiro Bafil. n. f: [acinus, Lat.) A plant. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the leffer bafıl ; the cup of the 
flower is oblong and furrowed; the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of little footftalks, which arife from be- 
tween the footftalk of the leaf and the ftalk of the plants in 
which it difters from ferpyllum. Afiller. 

Wiurp Cucumber. n. [- (elaterium, Latin.) A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe burfis 
with great elafticity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wiktp Sive. n. f. [eleagnus, Latin, from tAaia, an olive, and 
&yvos Vitex.) This plant hath leaves like thofe of the chafte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Aiiller. 

W ILDSE'RVICE. 2. f. [cratagus, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are fingle; the flower confifts of five leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe. The fruit is fmall, and 
fhaped like a pear, in which are many hard feeds. Miller. 

To Wi'LDER. v. a. [from wil/d.] . To lofe or puzzle in an 
unknown or patblefs tract. 

‘The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of factions, asin mazes go, | 
Where interefts meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 
With too much care are wil/der’d in the way. Dryden. 

Oh thou! who free’{t mé from my doubtful flate, 
Long loft and wilder’d in the maze of fate, 

Be prefent ftill. 

W IVLDERNESS. nd [from wiid.) 

xy. A defert; a tract of folitude and favagenefs. 

He travell’d through wide wafteful ground, 

‘That nought but defert wilderne/s fhew’d all around. F. Qu. 

When as the land: fhe faw no more appear, 

But a wild wi/derne/s of waters deep, 

Ei ’"gan fhe greatly: to lament and weep. 

my poor kingdom,. fick with civil blows! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderne/s again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. Shake/peare. 

But who can always on the billows lie ? 
The wat’ry wilderne/s- yields no fupply.-- Waller. 
All thofe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
and wilderneffes for lodgings in cities. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. The ftate of being wild ordiforderly. Not in ufe. 
The paths and bow’rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 
Will keep from u ilderne/s with eafe. Milton. 
W i/_LpFIRE. "f [wild and fire.) A compofition of infam- 
mable materials, eafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
uifhed. 
2 When thou rann’f{t up Gadfhill in the night to catch m 
horfe, I did think thou had’ft been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire. Shakefpeare. 
‘Though brimftone, pitch, wildfire, burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no fuch firy -wind as gun- 


It. 


Dryden. 
Addifon. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


powder. Bacon. 
Yet fhall itin his boiling ftomach turn 
To bitter poifon, and. like wi/dfire burn ; 
He fhall caft up the wealth by him devour’d. Sandys. 


No matter in the world fo proper to write with as wi/dfire, 
as no charaéters can be more legible than thofe which are read 


by their own light. Addifon. 
In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell fpouts wildfire at your head. Pope. 


WILDGO'OSECHASE, n.f., A purfuit of fomething as unlikely 
to be caught as the wildgoofe. 
If our wits run the wildgoofechufe, I have done; for thou 


haft more of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, than I have in. 


my whole five. Shak:fpeare. 
Let aman confider the time, money, and vexation, that 
this wildgcofechafe has coft him, and then fay, what have I 
gotten to anfwer all this expence, but loofe, giddy frolick ? 
LEfjirange. 
W i'i DING.. n. f. [wildelinghe, Dutch.].A wild four apple. 
Ne pei, Cee 1; Sji 


WIN 


Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And ftood on tip-toes, reaching from thé ground. Dryden. 
The red ftreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the pre- 
ference, being but a kind of wi/ding, never pleafing to the 


palate. ae Mortimer. 
The wi/ding’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and refift 
Its feculence. Philips. 


Wr'tory. adv. [from wild.] 
r. Without cultivation. 
That which grows wildly of itfelf, is worth nothing. AZore. 
2» With diforder; with perturbation or diftraétion. 
Put your difcourfe into fome frame, and ftart not fo wildly 
from my affair. Shakefpearc. 
Mrs. Page, at the door, fwéating, blowing, and looking 


wildly, would needs fpeak with you. Shake/peare. 
Your mothers wr/d/y itare with fear oppreft, i 
And ftrain their helplefs infants to their breaft. Dryden. 


His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious, and 
talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 
3- Without attention; without judgment. 
As th’ unthought accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs - 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 


Of every wind that blows. Shake/pearé. 
4. Irregularly. 

_ She, wrld/4y wanton, wears by night away 

‘The fignof all our labours done by day. Dryden. 


Wi'tpness. 2. f. [from wi/d.] 
I. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncultivated ground. 
The heath, which was the third partof our plot, I wifhto 
be framed, as much as may be, toa natural wi/dne/s. Bacon. 
2. Inordinatevivacity ; irregularity of manners. 
‘This fame ftarved juftice hath done nothing but prated to 
me of the wi/ldne/s of his youth, and the feats he hath done 


about Turnbal-ftreet; and every third word å lie. Shake/p- 
He is giv’n 
‘To f{ports, to wildnefi, and much company. Shake/p- 


3- Savagenefs; brutality. es 
_ He came in like a wild man ; but fuch a wildwe/s as fhewed 
his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves ;- which 


though they fell nor, ftill threatened falling. Sidney. 
Vainly thou tell’{t me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the wi/dnz/s of the wood prepare. Prior. 
4- Uncultivated fate. - 
T heir wildnefs lofe, and quitting natute’s part, 
Obey the rules and difcipline of art. Dryden. 


5. Deviation from a fettled courfe ; irregularity. 
A delirium is but a fhort wildne/s of the imagination; and 
a fettled irregularity of fancy is diftraétion and madnefs. 


atts. 
6. Alienation of mind. 
Ophelia, I wifh 
That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet’s wildne/s; fo fhall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shake/p. 


Wire. 2. f- [pile, Saxon; tvie, .lflandick.] A deceit; a 
fraud; atrick; a ftratagem ; a practice aitful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 


Their leader by his wiles had much obtain’d, 


And done much mifchief on the Englifh ftate. Daniel. 
My fentence is for open war; of wiles 

More unexpert, I boaft not; them let thofe 

Contrive who necd. Milton. 
Life effay’d the fureft wite, 

Gilding itfelf with Laura’s {mile. Rofcommor. 
So Sforza, curs’d with a too fertile brain, 

Loft by his wies the pow’r his wit did gain. Dryden. 


The heart of man is fo full of wiles, artifices, and deceit, 
that there is no gueffing at what he is from his fpecches. 
Addijon. 
W ifdom’s above fufpeQliing wiles, . 
The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift. 
IW’'ILFUL. adj. [wii] and futi.) 
x. Stubborn; contumacious ; perverfe; inflexible. 
2: Done or fuffered by defign. 
Sthenoboea herfelf did choak 
With wilful cord, for wanting of her will. 
Thou to me 
Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banifh’d hence. 
The filent ftranger ftood amaz’d to fee 
Contempt of wealth, and wi/ful poverty. 
Wi’itFuLLY. adv. [from wilful.] 
1. Obflinatcly ; ftubbornly, ne 
The mother, ieia determinately, leaft I fhould fay 
of a great lady wil/fum, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 
tricd all ways which a witty and -hard-hearted mother could 


Spen/fer- 


Aidilton. 


Dryden. 


devife. Sidney. 
Evil could fhe conced#®*%er fire, and wilfu’ly. perfevered 
fhe in it. Sidney- 


oR. Religion 


WIL 


our freeft choice; and if men will 


fet themfelves againft it, there is no 
Tilletfon. 


Religion is matter of 
obftinately and wilfully 
remedy. 

2. By defign; on purpofe. : 

‘That will carry us, if we do not willfully betray our fuc- 
cours, through all difficulties. FLlammond. 

If you do not wilfully pafs over any of your greater of- 
fences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly of them, 


God will more eafily pafs by your leffer infirmities. Taylor. 
This let him know ; 
Left, wilfully offending, he pretend 
Surprifal. Milton. 
WIr'LFULNESS. 2. f. [from wilful.] Obftinacy 5 ftubbornnefs 5 
perverfenefs. 


So full of wilfulnefs and felf-liking is our nature, that with- 
out fome definitive fentence, which being given, may ftand, 
fmall hope there is that ftrifes will end. Flooker. 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ; 

He that his forrow fought through wilfulne/s, 

And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 

Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. 

Never hydra-headed wilfulne/s, i 

So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shake/peare. 
A Riff and ftubborn obftinacy, is not fo much firmnefs and 
refolution, as wilfulne/s. L’ Eftrange. 

That is not haftily to be interpreted obftinacy or wil/ulne/s, 
which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Witity. adv. [from wily.] By ftratagem ; fraudulently. 

They did work wi/i/y, and went and made as if they had 

been ambaffadors. TFA- 
WI’ LINESS. 2. /. [from wily.] Cunning 5 ile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken inthe crafty wi/ine/s that they have ima- 
gined. a Pf. K. 2 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by wiline/s of art, and 
advantage of treaty. Howel. 

WILL. 7. / [pilla, Saxon; wile, Dutch.] 
3. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will is the power, which the mind hasto order the con- 
fideration of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice 
vería. Locke. 

Two principal fountains there arc of human actions, know- 
ledge and will; which will in things tending towards any 


Spenfer. 


end, is termed choice. dFdovker. 
Is it her nature, or is it her wi% 
‘Lo be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 
If nature, then fhe may it mend with {kill ; 
If will, then fhe at wiil may will forego. Spen/fer. 


‘Thefe things have a fhew of wifdom in wil worfhip and 
humility. Col, ii. 23- 

FV ill holds the fceptre in the foul, 
And on the paffions of the heart doth reign. Davies. 
The truth is, fucha man underftands by his wi//, and be- 
lieves a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
with a violent inclination ; and therefore, whilft that inclina- 
tion lafts in its ftrength, he difcovers nothing of the different 
degrees of evidence. Atterbury- 

2. Difcretion ; choice. 
Go then the gay at thy will chaftize. 

3. Command ; direction. 

At his firft fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his w/// 
Ecclef. xliii. 16. 


Pope. 


the fouth wind bloweth. 
4. Difpofition ; inclination ; defire. 
I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little preparation. 


You’re welcome; what’s your will? Shakefpeare. 
He hath a wili, he hath a powcr to perform. Drummond. 
He faid, and with fo good a tvil to die, 
Did to his breaft the fatal point apply, 
It found his heart. Dryden. 


5- Power; government. 
Deliver me not over unto the wi/l of mine enemies. 


Pfal. 


He had the will of his maid before he could go; he had’ 


and 


Locke. 


the maftery of his parents ever fince he could prattle; 
why, now he is grown up, muft he be reftrained ? 
6. Divine determination. 
I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
barren ground. The willis above be done; but I would fain 


die a dry death. Shake/peare. 
7. Teftament ; difpofition of a dying man’s effects. 

Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, ? 
Their father yet alive, impowcer’d to make a wil. Dryd. 


Another branch of their revenue ftill 
Do men make their laft wil/s by word of mouth only ? 


a Stephens. 
S$. Goop-will. Favour; kindnefs. 
T’ll to the doctor, he hath my good-will, 
And none but he to marry with Nan Page. Shake/p. 


Q. Goon-wil/. Right intention. 
Some preach Chrift of envy; 22d fome of good wiil. 
` Phil. i. I 5- 


WIL 


10. Inru-wrl/. Malice; malignity. 
xI. [Contracted from Villiam.) Zil] with a wifp, Jack with a 
lanthorn. 

IŁ il? with the wifp is of a round figure, in bignefS like the 
flame of a candle; but fomctimes broader, and hke a bundle 
of twigs fet on fire. It fometimes gives a brighter light than 
that of a wax-candle; at other times morc obfcure, and of 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it fhines lefs 
than ata diftance. “Chey wander about in the air, not far 
from the furface of the earth; and are more frequent in 
places that are unétuous, mouldy, marfhy, and abounding 
with reeds. ‘lhey haunt burying places, places of execution, 
dunghills. They commonly appear in fummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate them- 
felves, and now contract. Now they go on like waves, and 
rain as it were fparks of fire; but they burn nothing. I hey 
follow thofe that run away, and fly from thofe that follow 
them. Some that have been catched were obferved to 
confift of a fhining, vifcous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
fpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but cnly fhining, fo that 
the matter feems to be phofphorus, prepared and raifed from 
putrified plants or carcaffes by the heat of the fun; which is 
condenfed by the cold of the evening, and then fhines. MZujith. 

Wiill-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 
O’er hills and finking bogs. Gay. 
WILL. v. a. [wilgan, othick ; ti. leny 
Dutch. ] 
1. To defire that any thing fhould be, or be done. 
To will, is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of 
that which they fee to be good. fiookcr. 
Let Richard be reftored to his blood, 
As will the reft; fo willeth W inchefter. Shake,p. 
I {peak notof God’s determining his own will, but his pre- 
determining the aéts of our will. ‘There is as great difference 
betwixt thefe two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing my- 
felf, and my inducing another man to do that which is un- 
jawful. Hammond. 
W hofoever wills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whofoever does 
not do that thin which he has in his power to do, docs 
not properly twil it. Ssuth, 
A man that fits ftill, is faid to be at libery, becaufe he 


pillan, Saxon ; 


To 


can walk if he w#d’s it. Locke. 
2. To be inclined or refolved to have. 
She’s too rough for me $ 
There, there, Hortenfio, wiil you any wife? Shakefp. 


3- To command; to direct. 
St. Paul did wi// them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
fomewhat on the Sunday, and to referve it in ftore for the 
church of Jerufalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker. 
How rarely doth it meet with this time’s guife, 


W hen man was willed to love his enemies. Shake/p- 
Our battle is morc full of names than yours, = 

Our men more perfcét in the ufe of arms, 

Our armours all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; 

‘Then reafon wils our hearts fhould be as good. Shake/p. 


He wi'/ed him to be of good comfort, promifing to be- 
ftow upon him whatfoever he fhould win. Anolles. 
If they had any bufinefs, his majefty wiled that they fhould 
attend. Clarendon. 
*Tis your’s, O queen! to wii 

The work, which duty bids me to fulfil. 

4- It has a loofe and flight fignification. 

Let the circumftances of life be what, or where they will, 
a man fhould never neglect improvement. IF atts. 

5. It is one of the figns of the future tenfe; of which it is 
difficult to fhow or limit the fignification. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 

Theu wilt come. It muft be fo that thou muft comc; im- 
porting neceflity. 

Wilt thou come? Haft thou determined to come ? import- 
ing choice. 

le will come. He is refolved to come; or it muft be that 
he mutt come; importing either choice or necefiity. 

it will cme. It muft fo be that it muft come; importing 
necefiity. 

The plural follows the pao A of the fincular. 

Wi’tx1 and Xili, among the Englifh Saxons, as wiele at this 
day among the Germans, fignificd many. So /illielmus is 
the defender of many; Wilfred, peace to many; which are 
anfwered in fenfe and fignification by Polymachus, Polycrates, 
and Polyphilus. Gibjon. 

WI'LLING. adj. [from will.) 

x. Inclined to any ching. 

He wi./ing to pleafe one in authority, forced all his fkill to 
make the refemblance of the beft fafhion. Vija. 
Some other able, and as willing, pays 
‘The rigid fatisfacétion. Adilton. 
Can any man truft a better fupport under affliction, than 
the friendfhip of Omnipotence, who is both able and «willing, 


and knows how to rclieve him ? ind 
2. Pleafe 


Dryden. 
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2. Pleafed; defirous. 


3. Favourable ; well difpofed to any thing: 


As many as were willing hearted brought bracelets and 
ear-rings. 


4- Ready; complying. 
Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 


governors the apter to rule with confcience, inferiors for con- 
{cience fake the wi/linger to obey. 


Ex. XXXV. 22- 


Ffooker. 
We've willing dames enough. Shake/p. 
He ftoop’d with weary wings and willing feet. Milton. 
5. Chofen. 
‘They’re held with his melodious harmony, 
In willing chains, and {weet captivity. Ailton. 
6. Spontaneous. 
Forbear, if thou haft pity, 
‘Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant, 
Wo fpouts of blood run willing from a tree. Dryden. 
7. Confenting. 
How can hearts not free ferve willing. Ailton. 
WiLLINGLY. adu. 


[from will. ] 
1. With one’s own confent ; without diflike; without reluctance. 
That prefervation of peace and unity amongft Chriftian 


churches fhould be Oy all good means procured, we join 
moft willingly and gladly with them. 


Fdiooker. 
I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your mafter wed me to. Shake/p. 
This ranfom, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs, it fhall willingly be paid. Milton. 


2. By one’s own defire. 


The condition cf that people is not fo much to be envied 

as fome would willingly reprefent it. Addifon. 

Wriiincness. 2. /. [from willing.] Confent ; freedom from 
reluctance ; ready compliance. ; 

We praife the things we hear with much more willingne/s. 
than thofe we fee; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reverence 
the paft; thinking ourfelves inftructed by the one, and overlaid 
by the other. Ben. Johnfjor. 

It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
Chrift’s example obligeth us unto, but to a like willingne/s and 
readinefs to do good as far as our power reacheth. 

Force never yet a generous mind did gain ; 

Wee yield on parley; but are ftorm’d in vain; 
Conttraint, in all things, makes the pleafure lefs, 
Sweet is the love which comes with willingne/s. Dryden: 

Wirtiow. n. f- [pelie, Saxon; falix, Lat. gwirlon, W elíh.] 

A tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers confifting of feveral ftamina, 
which are colleéted into a fpike, but are barren. The em- 
bryoes are produced upon different trees from the male 
flowers, and afterwards becomea fruit or hufk, fhaped like a 
cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds. Mil. 

= offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him 
a garland, as being forfaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 


Calamy. 


worthy to be whppt. Shake/p- 
n fuch a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild fea banks. Shake/p. 


Tell bim, in hope he’ll prove a widower fhortly, 
I wear the wi//ow garland for his fake. 


Shake/p. 
W hen heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 
To marfhes he reforts, obfcur’d with reeds, 
And hoary willows which the moifture feeds. Sandys. 
Afflicted Ifrael fhall fit wecping down, 
‘Their harps upon the neighb’ring wi/lows hung, 
Wor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. Prior. 


Wi'LtirowisH. adj. [willom.] Refembling the colour of willow. 
Make his body with greenifh coloured crewel, or willowi/b 


colour. Walton. 
Wir trowworrT. 2. f. A plant. 


‘The flower confifts of feveral leaves, produced from the 
inclofures of the ower-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
like a rofe; from the centre of the fower-cuprifes the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit of two cells, full of fmall feeds, wrapped 
up in the flower-cup. , Miller. 

Wi'ty. adj. [from wil/e.] Cunning; fly; full of flratagem 5 
fraudulent. 

They are fo cautclous and wily headed, efpccially being 
men of {mall practice in law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow fuch fubtilities and fhifts. Spen/fer. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever flights, none would fufpicions mark 

As from his wit, and native fubtilty 

Proceeding. i _ Milton. 

Since this falfe, wily, doubling difpofition of mind, is fo 
intolerably mifchievous to fociety, God is fometimes pleafed, 
in mere compaffion to men, to give them warning of it, b 
fetting fome odd mark upon fuch Cains. South. 

y wily nurfe by long expcrience found, 

And fir difcover’d to my foul its wound ; 
"Tis love, faid fhe. Dryden. 
WiMBLE. n.f. [winmpel, old Dutch, from wemelen, to bore.] 
fèn intrument with which holes are bored. 


At harveft-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach: 


He “fays the wizmble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. 


Dryden. 
As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen 0o’er, 
Who plye the wimb/e fome huge beam to bore; 
Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 
‘The grain deep-piercing till it fcoops it out. Pope. 
‘The trepan is like a wimble, ufed by joiners. Sharp- 
WméMBLE. adj. Aétive; nimble; fhifting to and fro. Such 
feems to be the meaning here. 
He was fo wimb/e and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched : 
‘Therewith afraid I ran away ; : 
But he that earft feem’d but to play, 
A fhaftin earneft {natched. Spenfer. 
Wii's PLe. n. f: [guimple, Fr.] A hood; a veil. Itis printed 


in Spenfer perhaps by miftake wizble. 
So fair and frefh, as faireft hower in May, 
For fhe had laid her mournful ftole afide, 
And widow-like fad wimdble thrown away. Spenfer. 
The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of apparel, 
and the wimp/es, and the crifping-pins. If. il, 22. 
Zo Wi'MPLE. v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 
The fame did hide, 
Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Spenfer. 
Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, may 
either denote a mafculine temper, from pin, which fignifics 
in Saxon, war, ftrength, “ec. or elfe the general love and 
efteem he hath among the people; from the Saxon pine, /. e. 
dear, beloved. In the name of places it implies a batile 
fought there. Gibf. 


To IN. V. a. [Pret. wan and won; part. paf. won; pinna, 
Saxon ; winnen, Dutch.] 


x. To gain by conqueft. 


The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not fo ftrong but it might be won. 


Knoles. 
His whole defcent, who thus fhall Canaan win. Alton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 
Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it wor, Dryden. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteit. 
yalty is ftill the fame 
Whether it zz or lofe the game: 
True as the dial to the fun, 
Altho’ it be not fhin’d upon. fiudibras. 
I five years at Tarentum wan 
The queftorfhip, and then our love began. Denham. 
‘Thy well breath’d horfe 
Impels the flying car and wins the courfe. Dryden. 
3. To gain fomething withheld. 
efolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravifh, or by fraud betray. Pope: 
4. To obtain. 
hy virtue wan me; with virtue preferve me. Doft thou 


love me? Keep me then ftill worthy to be beloved. Sidney. 
W hen you fee my fon, tell him, that his fword can never 
win the honour that he lofes. Shake/peare. 
Devilifh Macbeth 
By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me. Shake/p. 
5. To gain by play. 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reafon not a man would have fo much correfpondence with 
him as to win his money. Addifon. 

6. To gain by perfuafion. 
hey win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from hcav’n. 
7. To ie by courtfhip. 
he’s beautiful ; and therefore to be woo’d: 

She is a woman, and therefore to be wor. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame, 

When thus he fwore, and wen the yielding dame. 


Ailton. 


Shake/p- 


Gay. 
To WIN. v. n. 
t. To gain the victory. 
Wor is it ought but juft, 
‘That he who in debate of truth hath worn, 
Should win in arms. Li lion. 
2. To gain influence or favour. 


ou exprefs yourfelf very defirous to win upon the judg- 
ment of your mafter, and not upon his affections only. Bacon. 


You have a foftnefs and beneficence winning on the hearts 
of others. 


Dryden. 
Thy words like mufick every breaft controul ; 
Steal thro’ the air,. and win upon the foul. Pope. 
3- To gain ground. 
he rabble will in time wiz upon power. Shake/pe 


4- To be conquerer or gainer at play. 
Charles I w play no mpre to nht ; 
My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me, 
—Sir, I did never win of you before. 
— But little, Char'ys =: 


Nor fhall not when my, fancy’s on my play. mares 
3 £ 
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To Wiunce. vin. [ewingo, Welfh.] To kick as impatient of a 
rider, or of pain. 
I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 
I will not ftir, mor wince, nor fpeak a word. 
Room, room, for my horfe wil] wince, 
If he came within fo many yards of a prince. 
The angry beaft did ftraight refent 
‘The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, f 
As if h’had been befide his fenfe. ffudibras. 
WINCH. zn. {. [guimcher, French, to twift.] A windlace 5 
fomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is 
turned. . 
Put a wince with the wheel. Mortimer. 
Jo WINCH. v. a, [The fame with wince, or perhaps from 
guincher, French, to twiff; winch fignifying fometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.}] To kick with impatience; to 
fhrink from any uneafinefs. 
| C We who have free fouls, 
It touches not, let the gall’d jade wiach; 
Our withers are unwrung. 
Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled! 
Wor did lever winch or grudge it. 
‘This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more ; 
Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, tho’ fhrewdly pain’d. Dryden. 
Their confciences are gall’d, and this makes them winch 
and fling, as if they had fome mettle. Lillotjon. 
W 1'NCOPIPE. n. f- i 
There ts a {mall red flower in the ftubble-fields, which 
country people call the wiucopipe; which if it open in the 
* morning, you may be fure, a fair day will follow. Bacon. 
Winp. n. f£ [pind, Saxon; wind, Dutch; gwynt, Wehh.] 
1. Wind is when any tract of air moves from the place it is 
in, to any other, with an impetus that is fenfible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antierts, a fwifter courfe 
of air; a flowing waveof air; a flux, effufion, or ftream of 
air. ttufchenbrock. 
The worthy fellow is our general He’s the rock, the oak 


Shake/p. 
B. Johbnf- 


Shakefp. 


Fludibras. 


not to be wind fhaken. Shake/p. 
Love’s heralds fhould be thoughts, 
Which ten times fafter glides than the fun beams, 
Driving back fhadows over low’ring hills. 
‘Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wind-fwift Cupid wings. Sthake/p. 


Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and fo offereth a 
fooner opportunity to wind-driven fhips than Plymouth. Carew. 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the fun- 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the combinations of 
the earth’s motions. Cheyne. 
2. Direction of the blaft from a particular point. As eaftward-; 
weitward. 
Ill give thee a wind, 

I myfelf have all the other, 

Ant the very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know 

T’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shake/peare, 

3- Breath ; power or a& of refpiration. 
my wind were but long enough to fay my prayers, I 
would repent. Shake/peare. 

His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his mouth, 
hut juftly obferved the rule of drinking with one breath. Aak. 

Phe perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure fhort- 
nefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to agree moft with the 
orange. Temple. 

It ftop’d at once the paflage of the wind, 
And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden. 
4. Air caufed by any action. 
i On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shake/p. 

In an organ, from one blaft of wind, 

To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. AG/tozn. 

5s. Breath modulated by an inftrument. 

Where the air is fpent, there breath or other blowing, 
which carries but a gentle percuffion, fuffices to create feat 3 
as in pipes and wind intruments. Bacon. 

` "Their inftruments were various in their kind, 

Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind. Dryden. 

6. Air impregnated with fcent. 
A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds, 

By often fhifting into diftant grounds, 

hil finding all his artifices vain, Š 

To fave his life, he leap’d into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no fafety find, 


A packof dog-fifh had him in the wind: Swift. 
7. Flatulence; windinefs. 
It turns 
Wiifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. Mi ‘ton. 


W Ii N 


8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 
T hink not with wind of airy threats to awe. 
9- Down the Wixpv. ‘To decay. 

A man that had a great veneration for an image in his 
houfe, found that the more he prayed to it to profper him in 
the world, the more he went down the wind ftil). LI’ Eflrance. 

10. Yo take or have the Winp. To gain or have the upper-hand. 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his own in- 
clinations too much, for elfe counfellors will but take the 
wind of him ; inftead of giving free counfel. Bacon. 
To Wiwp. v.a. [pindan, Sax. winden, Dutch; from the noun. ] 
1. To blow; to found by inflation. 
‘The fquire *gan nigher to approach, 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. F. D, 

Every Triton’s horn is winding, 

Welcome to the wat’ry plain. Dryden. 

Ye vig’rous fwains! while youth ferments your blood, 
Wind the fhrillhorn, or fpread the waving net. Pope. 
2. To turn round ; to twift. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in govern- 
ment fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too high, and fome- 
times let them down too low. Bacon, 

The figure of a fturdy woman done by Michael Angelo, 
wafhing and winding of linen cloaths, in which act fhe wrings 
out the water that made the fountain, LL otron,. 

ind the wood-bine round this arbour. Adilion. 
3. To seggiate in action. 
e vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 
Asif an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 
And witch the world with noble horfemanthip. 
In a commonweahkth or realm, 
“Fhe government is cali’d the helm ; 
With which, like veffels under fail, 
s They’re turn’d and winded by the tail. 
4- To nofe; to follow by fcent. . 
5- To turn by hfhifts or expedients. 
Whence turning of religion’s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. 
6. To introduce by infinuation. 
You have contriv’d to take 

From Rome all feafon’d offices, and to wind 

‘Yauarfelf into a power tyrannical. ' Shakefpeare. 

Edmund, feek him out, wind.me into him, frame the bu- 
finefs after your own wifdom. _ Shake/peare. 

Little arts -and dexterities they have to windin Tuch things 
into difcourfe. Govern. of the Tengue. 

7- To change. 

Were our legiflature vefted in the prince, he might tuind 
and tarn our conftitution at his pleafure, and fhape our go- 
vernment to his fancy. Addiforn. 

8. Toentwift; to enfold; to encircle. 
Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. Shake}prare. 

You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumftance. Shake/peare. 
Sometime am I 

All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hifs me into madnefs. Shake/peare. 
9. To WIND out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelf dangeroufly embarked he bethought 
himfelf of all poffible ways to difentangle himitelf, and to u ind 
himfelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10. Ze Winv up. To bring to a fmall compafs, as a bottom 
of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and intimat- 
ing that he began another, helets his thoughts, which were fully 
poffefied of the matter, run in one continied ftrain. Locke. 

rn 7o Wind up. [Ufed of a watch.] Toconvolve the {pring ; 
to put in order to a certain end. 
frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with fome rich jewel. Shakepeare. 
Fate feemed to wind him up for fourfcore years, 

Yet frefhly ran he gn, ten winters more : 

‘Till like a clock worn out with calling time, 

The wheels of weary life at laft food ftil). Dryden. 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made an au- 
tomaton, which can wind up itfelf, fee whether it hath ftood 


Ailton. 


Shake/p. 


Fludibvas. 


Fludibras. 


ftill, or gone true. Grew, 
I2. Jo WIND 2 To raile by degrees. 

‘Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpofe that they withdrew 

from the court. Flayward, 


When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, 
and called him anheretick: thus they wound his temper 
to a pitch, and treachęeroufly made ufe of that infirmity. Ærter. 

x3- To WıiınD up. To ftraitena ftring by turning that on 
which it is rolled; to putin tune, 
Hylas! why fit we mute, 

Now that each bird faluteth the {pring ? 

‘kind up the flacken’d ftrings of thy lute, 

Never canft thou want matter to fling. FF ua ler. 

Lhe 


Your lute may wyvd its ftrings but little higher, 


To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 
15. To Winpv up. ‘To put in order for regular action: from a 


watch. 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach of his abufed nature; 
Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up, 


OF this child changed father. Shakefpeare. 
The weyrd fitters, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine: 

Peace, the charm’s wound up. Shakefpeare. 
Jo WIND. v. n. 
x. To turn; to change. 

So fwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You caft our fleeteit wits a mile behind. Dryden. 


2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can fupport themfelves, and fome others creep 
along the ground, or wind about other trees, and cannot fup- 
port themfelves. Bacon. 

Stairs of a folid newel fpread only upon one fmall newel, as 
the fevera! folds of fans fpread about their center; but thefe, 
becaufe they fometimes wind, and fometimes fly off from that 


winding, take more room up in the {ftair-—cafe. xo. 
3. To move round. , 
if aught obftruét thy courfe, yet ftand not ftill, 
But wind about, till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denham. 
4- To proceed in flexures. . 
Ic fhall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 
As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. Shake/peare. 
He winds with eafe 
‘Through the pure marble air his oblique way, ; 
Amongit innumerable ftars. Milton. 
It was a rock wi+d ng with one afcent. Ailton. 
The filver ! hames, her own domeftick flood, 
Shall bear her veffels, like a fweeping train; 
And often wind, as of his miftrefs proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. 
You that can fearch thofe many corner’d minds, 
Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. Dryden. 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 
And, as the palles open, wind along. Gay. 
Swift afcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. Pope. 
g. To be extricated ; to be difentangled. : 
Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could wind i 
Ailton. 


Out of fuch prifon. 
W I’'NDBOUND. adj. [wind and bound.) Confined by contrary 


winds. : . 
Yet not for this the windbound navy weigh’d 5 


Slack were their fails, and Neptune difobey’d. Dryden. 
When I beftir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe ; and when 
I fit till, his affairs forfooth are windbound, Addifon. 


Is it reafonable that our Englifh fleet, which ufed to be the 
terror of the ocean, fhould be windbound ? Spedciator. 
WmuNDEGG. n.f: An egg not impregnated; an egg that does 
not contain the principles of life. s 
Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as do alfo 
thofe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. Brown. 
WINDER. 2. f.- [from wind. ] ; 
x. An inftrument or perfon by which any thing 


round. ; 
To keep troublefome fervants out of the kitchen, leave the 


winder {ticking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 
2. A plant that twifts itfelf round others. : 
Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have their bodies not 
proportionable to their length ; and therefore they are winders 
and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon. 
WI’NDFALL. 2. f. (wind and fall.] Fruit blown down from 
the tree. : 
Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as apples, to pre- 
vent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your wind- 
adls. Evelyn. 
VNDFLOWER. 7. f/. The anemone. 
WrnDcALL. n.f. [wind and gall.] 
Windgalls are foft, yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, 
full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each fide of the fetlock 
joints, and are fo painful in hot weather and hard ways, that 
they make a horfe to halt. “They are caufed by violent ftrain- 
ing, or by a horfe’s ftanding on a floping floor, or from.extreme 
labour and heat, or by blows. Farrier’s Dié. 
His horfe infe&ted with the fafhions, full of windgal/s, and 
{ped with {pavins. n _Shakefpeare. 
Winpcun. n., f: [wind and gun.] Gun which difcharges the 
bullet by means of wind compreffed. | l 
The windgun is charged by the forcible compreffion of air, 
being injeéted through a fyringe; the ftrife and diftention of 
the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls or fhuts 
within, to ftop and keep clofe the vents by which it was ad- 
mitted. Wilkins. 


Ne CLXIII. 


is turned 


A flower. 
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Fore’d from tvindruns, lead itfelf can fly; 

And wond’rous flugs cut fwiftly through the fky. 

Wi'NvdINeEss. a. f/f. [from windy. ] 
I1. FulnefS of wind; fatulence. 

A windine/s and puffing up of your ftomach after dinner, 
and in the morning. ianrey. 

_Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rareficd 
fpirits in ructus, or tviad.nefs, the common efteéts of all fer- 
mented liquors. Llijer. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. i 

Sena lofeth fomewhat of its u fsdinefs by decoQing; and, 
generally, fubtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacon. 

3- Tumour; puffirefs. 

From this his modeft and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowlvdge, 
iffued this. Brerewsod. 

WINDING. n. f [from wind.] Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleafanteít voyage in the world to follow the 

windings of this river Inn, through fuch a variety of plealing 


Pope. 


fcenes as the courfe of it naturally led us. Addi, on. 
The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate 5 
Our underftanding traces them in vain, 
Nor fees with how much art the wind/ines run, 
INor where the regular confufion ends. Ad lifon. 


WYNDINGSHEET. 1. /. [wind and foeet.] A fheet in whith 
the dead are enwrapped. 
Thefe arms of mine fhall be thy winding/heet ; 

My heart, fweet boy, fhall be thy fepulchre ; 

For from my heart thine image ne’er fhall go. Shake/peare. 

The great windine/heets, that bury all things in oblivion, are 

deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chafte Penelope, having, as fhe thought, loft Ulyffes at 

fea, employed her time in preparing a winding/heet for Laertes, 
the father of her hufband. Sped?ator. 
Wi’nDLASs. z. {2 [wind and /ace.] 
x. A handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped together round 
a cylinder. 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
Thus do we of wifdom and of reach, 

With windlaffes, and with aflays of byas, 

By indirections find direétions out. Shalcfpecares 
WINDLE. a. f/f. [from To wind.] A fpindle. Ain worth, 
eet z. J. [wind and muill.] A mill turned by the 

wind. 
We, like Don Quixote, do advance 

Againtft a windmid our vain lance. Waller. 

Such a failing chariot might be more cenveniently framed 

with moveable fails, whofe force may be imjpre.ied trom their 
motion, equivaient to thofe in a tind iil. IFilkins. 

Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that water- 

mills do. zl fortimer. 

His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he's now 

engaging it. FE. sttterhLury. 
Wi'xnow. n. f. [vinduc, Danifh. Sinner thinks it ori_inally 
wind-door. ] 
I. An aperture in a building by which air and light are intro- 
mitted. 
Being one day at my window ail alone, 
Many {ftrange things happened me to fee. 
A fair view her window yiclds, 

The town, the river, and the fields. 

He through a little zeindvw caft his fight, 

‘Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light; 

But ev’n that glimmering ferv’d him to defcry 

Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 

When you leave the windows open for air, leave books on 

the window-feat, that they may get air too. Swift. 
2. The frame of glafs, or any other materials that covers the 
aperture. 
To thee Ido commend my watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me itill. Shakefpeare. 

In the fun’s light, let into my darkened chamber through a 

{mall round hole in my windsw-fhutter, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the window, I placed a lens. Newton. 
3. Lines croffing each other. 
The fav’rite, that juft begins to prattle, 

Is very humourfome, and makes great clutter, 

*Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 
4. An aperture refembling a window. 

To VWi'xnpow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with windows. 
Between thefe haif-columns above, the whole room was 


Spenfer. 
IFalver. 


King. 


windowed round. IF ctton. 
W ith pert flat eyes fhe window’d well its head, 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope. 


2. To place at a window. 
W ould’ft thou be ccindew’d in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mafter thus with peachtarms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, niš face fubdu’d 
To penctrative fhaie ? Shakecfpeare. 
30 5 3. Te 
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3. To break into openings- 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
‘That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ttorm, 
How fhall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and windew’ raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe? Shakefpeare. 
Winprpire. 2. f [wind and pipe.] “The pafflage for the breath ; 
the afpera arteria. 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shake/peare. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part infervient 
to voice and refpiration: thereby the air defcendeth unto the 


lung-, and is communicated unto the heart. Brown. 
The quacks of government, who fat 
At th’ unregarded helm of flate, 
Confider’d timely how t withdraw, 
And fave their windpipes from the law. FIudibras. 


Becaufe continuąl refpiration is necefflary for the fupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages, Ray. 
The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the adiniffian of air, and to fubfide ar the expulfion 
of it. Arbuthnot. 
WirxpwarRpn. adv. [framwind.] ‘Towards the wind. 
Winpy. adj. (from wind. ] 
1. Confifting of wind. 
Sec what fhowers arife, 
Blown with the windy tempeft of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shake. 
Subtile or windy fpirits arc taken off by incenfion or evapo- 
ration. acon. 
2. Next the wind. 
Lady, you have a merry heart. 
—Yes, my lord, I thank ir, poor fool, 
It keeps on the windy fide of care. 
3. Empty; airy. i 
WY hy fhould calamity be full of words? 
—i# indy attorneys to their client woes, 
Poor breathing orators of miferies. 

NV hat windy joy this day had [ conceiv’d, 
Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firft-born bloam of fpring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froft. Adi lton. 
Look, here’s that windy applaufe, that poor tranfitory plea- 

fure, for which I was difhonoured. Sexuth. 

OFf ev’ry nation, each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 
The windy fatisfaétion of the brain. 

4- Tempeftuous; molefted with wind. 
n this windy fea of land tbe fiend 
W alk’d up and down. Ailtcn. 
Tt is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water; and when we fee it windy and 
dufty, the wind does not make but only raife duft. South. 
5. Buffy; flatulent. 
In fuch a windy colic, water ig the beft remedy after a fur- 
Arbuthnot. 


Shakefpcare. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


feit of fruit. 
Wine. n. /: (pin, Saxon; winn, Dutch.) 
x. The fermented juice of the grape. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shake/peare. 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I am falfer than vows made in wine. Shake/peare. 
‘The increafe of the vineyards for the wéize-cellars. on. 
Be not amongft wize-bibbers, amongit riotous caters. Prov. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wing-fat. Jf: 
They took old facks upon their afles, and wsnae-bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Foof- ix. 4- 
Where the wine- prefs is hard wrought, it yields a harfh wire 
that taftes of the grape-ítone. Bacon. 
His troops on my ftrong youth like torrents rufht ; 
As in a wine-prefs, Judah’s daughter crufhe. Sandys. 
With large wive-offerings pour’d, and facred feaft. Adi/t. 
Shall I, to pleafe another wine-fprung mind, 
Lofe all mine own? God hath giv’n me a meafure, 
Short of his canne and body: muft 1 find 


A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleafure ? FIerbert. 
The firftlings of the flock are doom’d to die; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. cpe. 


If-the hogfhead falls fhort, the wive-cooper had not filled it 

in proper time. Swift. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermentations, called by the 
general name.of wines, have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit, taken crudc, has “the intoxicating quality 


of wine. > Arbuthnot. 
WENG. a. f [zehping, Saxon; winge, Danifh.] 
x. ‘l he limb of a bird by which fhe a 
As Venus’ bird, the white fwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her wings her urmoft fwiftnefs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon erte not fur. Sidney. 


Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. Shats/p. 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, fpreadeth abroad her tci- gs, 


taketh them, and beareth them on her u/sngs. Deut. xxxii. 
A fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 


Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman. 
The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe ; 

Prefcient he view’'d th’ aerial trasa, and drew 

A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that few. Pope. 


2. A fan to winnow. 
ing, cartnave, and bufhel ready at hand. 7 re 
3. Flight; pafiage by the wing. aie 7 k 
ight thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood; ` 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowte, 
While night’s black agents to their prey da rouze. Shakefp. 
. hy affe&tions hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors . Sheke/peare. 
I have purfued her as love hath purfued me on the wing of 
all occafions. Shakepeare. 
_ While paffion is upon the wing, and the man fully engaged 
in the profecution of fome unlawful obje&, no remedy or con- 
troul is to be expected from his reafon- Mr Pe South. 
You are too young your power co underftand ; 
Lovers take wing upon the Jeaft command. Drjdin. 
And ftraight, with in-born vigour, an the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. Dryden. 
Then life is on the wings then moft the fiaks, 
When moft the feems reviy'd. 
4. The motive of flight. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary 
‘Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king, 
5- The fide bodies of an army. . 
The footmen were Germans, tq whom were joined as wings 


Sp. ites. 


Shake/peare. 


certain companies of Italians. Knolls. 
The left wing put to flight, 
The chiefs Q’erbern, he ruthes on the right. Dryden. 


6. Any fide piece, 

"I he plough moft proper for tiff black clays is long, large, 

and broad, with a deep head and a fquare earth-board, the 
coulter long and very little bending, with a very large wing. 

: Adortimer’s Liufbandry. 

Ze WING. v. a. [from the noun.) 


ʻe To furnith with wings; tọ enable to fiy- 


_ The fpeed of gods 
Time counts nor, tho’ with fwifteft minutes cirg’d. Ali's. 
Who knows but he, whofe hand the lightning forms, 
‘Who heaves old ocean, and who w/inzs the ftorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cxfar’s mind, 
Or turns young Ammon leofe ta fcourge mankind. 
2 To fupply with fide bodies. 
e ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chicfeft borfe. 
Te Wing. wn. To pafg by flight. i 
I, an old turtle, 
W ill wimg me to fome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 
Lament ’till I am loft. 


0; e. 


Shake/peare. 


Shai efpaare. 


Wearm’d with more particles of heav’nly fame, 
He wing’d his upward flight, and foar’d to fame ; è 
The reft remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Dryd. 


Struck with the horror of the figbt, 


She turns her head, and wings her fight. Prior. 
From the Meotis to the northern fea, 
The goddefS wings her defp’rate way. Prior. 


WINGED. adj. [from wing.] Furnifhed with wings; fying; 
fwift; rapid. 
Now we bear the king 
‘low’rd Calais: grant him there, and there being‘ fen, 
Heave him away-'upon yeur winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. 
Fie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brief 
With winged hafte to the lord marfhal- 


S. bake/peare. 
Shakefp aare- 


‘And fhall grace not find means, that finds her way, 
‘The fpeedieft of thy aynged meflengers, 
To vifit all thy qreatunes f . Milton. 
We can fear no force 
But winged troops, or Pegafean horfe. Palier. 
The winged lion's not fo fierce in fight 
As Lib’ri’s hand prefents him to our fight Waler. 


The cockney is furprifed at many allions of the quadruped 
and winged animals in the fields. © FP utts. 
WuAINGEDPEA’. n.f. [ochrus, Latin.] <A plant. 

It hath a papHionaccous flower, out of whofe empa'ement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becam:s a pod, for the 
moft part round and cylindrical, filled with roundifh feeds. 

Leidier. 
WEI NG eit. 


Win 


WisecsHetr. 1 f- [wing and frell.] The fhell that covers 
the wing of infeéts. f 
The long-fhelled goat-chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
wing/fhells of themfelves an inch, and half an inch broad; fo 
deep as to come down below the belly on both fides. Grew. 
WVi'noy. adj. [from wing.] Having wings. 
‘They {pring together out, and fwiftly bear 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding air ; 
W ith wingy, fpeed outttrip the eaftern wind, 
And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 
Jo WINK. v. n. [pincean, Saxon 5; wincken, Dutch. ] 
1. To fhut the eyes. 
Lers fee thine eyes; wink now, now open them : 
In my opinion, yet, thou fee’ft not well. Shakefpeare. 
They’re fairies ; he that {peaks to them fhall die: 
PU wing and gouch; no man.their fports muft eye. Shake/p. 
His falfe cunning 
‘Taught him ‘to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty years removed thing, 


Addifon. 


While one would wk. Shake/peare. 
- . He with great imagination, _ 

Proper to madmen, led his pow’rs to death, 

And, winking, leap’d into. deftruction. Shake/peare. 


In defpite of all this, he runs feolithly into his fin and ruin, 
merely becaufe he winks hard, and rufhes violently like a horfe 
into the battle. | Taylor- 

The Scripture reprefents wicked men as without underítand- 
ing; mot that they are deftitute of the natural faculty: they 
are not blind, but they wink. f Tillotfon- 

If any about them fhould make them think there is any dif- 
ference between being in the dark and winking, get it out of 


their minds. Lacke. 
2. To hint, or dire&t by the motion of the eyelids. 
You faw my matter wivk and laugh upon you. Shake/p. 


Send him a fpoon when he wants a knife: wsré at the foot- 
man to Jeave him without a plate. Swift. 
3. To clofe and exclude the light- ; 
While Hermes pip’d and fung, and told his tale, 
The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail, 
And drowfy fumber on the lds to creep, 
Till all the watchman was at length afleep. 
When you fhoot, and fhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
‘To lend the t’other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward, and afraid. 
4. To connive; to feem not to fee; to tolerate. 
. They be better content with one that will wink at their 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


faults, than with him that will reprove them. WP hitgifte. 
I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Have loft a brace of kinfmen- Shakefpeare. 
Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 
. The eye wink at the hand! Shakef/peare. 


_ Fhe king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great fpoil 
of Bofworth-field, which came almoft wholly to this man’s 
hands. : Bacon. 

Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will win at al cur faults. ` 
Dae faults of courfe with childhood end ; 

We therefore wink at wags, when they offend, 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden.. 

Obftinacy cannot be winked at; but muft be fubdued. Locke. 

Cato is flern, and awful asa god : 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weaknefs that he mever' felt. 
g. To be dim. - r . 
The fullen tyrant flepe not all the night, 
But, lonely walking by a winking light, . . 
Sobb’d, wept and groan’d, and beat his wither’d breaft. Dry. 
Wink. 2. f- | ages the ver} 
x. A& of clofing the eye. ~ 
You Jong ea eht 

‘To the perpetual wink for. ty might put 

This ell pi moral. 5 __+ Shakelpeare.. 

At every taint of arm cye fome new will be borir Sbak. 

Since I receiv’d command to do this bufinefs, 


Réfcommon. 


AAddifon. 


I have not flept once weak. - Shake/peare. 
The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 
Do’ft thou not think ' i : 
I could eclipfe and‘ cloud them. with 2 wrnxk, - a 
Onie. 


Baut that I would wot lofe her fight fo long ? 


It raged fo all night, that I could not fleep a wink. Temple. 
Not write! bet then I think ; 
And for my foul F canmor fleep a wink. Pope. 
2- A hint given by motion of the a s 
Her wnk each’ bold attempt forbids. ‘Sidney. 


The ftockjobber thus from ’Change-alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; 
Let me have but your vote to ferve for the towr, 
fend here is a guinea to drink. , Swift. 
WiNKER. n. /. [from wink.] One who winks. 
ÆA fet of nodders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 
iste {trangle all others offspring of wit- in their birth. ope. 


¢ 
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Wi NKINGLY. adu. [from winking.] With the eye almoft 
clofed. 

If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it winting/y, as thofe 
do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham. 

Winner. n. f. [from win. ] ne who wins. 

A gamefter, having loft all, borroweth of his next fellow- 
gamefter fomewhat to maintain play ; which he fetting unto 
him again, fhortly thereby winneth all from the winner. 


Spenfer. 
Go together, perf 
You precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one. Shake/peare. 
Befhrew the winners; for they play’d me falfe. Shzake/p. 


Whether the winner laughs or no, the Jofer will complain ; 
and rather than quarrel with his own fkill, will do it at the 
dice. Temple. 

WINNING. participial adj. [from wim.) Attractive; charming. 
Yet lefs fair, 
Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild, 
“Iban that fmooth wat’ry image. 
On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ftill ; 

And from about her fhot darts of defire 

Into all eyes, to with her ftill in fight. 

Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing fhe acts or fpeaks, 

While winning mildnefs and attractive {miles 

Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 

Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. 

Winninc. 2. f- [from winz.] The fum won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamefter, that ftakes all his winnings upon every 
caft ; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he is fure to be un- 
done. i Addijon. 

To Wi'nnow. v. a. [pindnian, Saxon; evanno, Latin.) 
x. To feparate by means of the wind; to part the grain from 
the chaff. 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 
We fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind, 
That even our corn fhall feem as light as chaff, 


L4ilton. 


Ariton. 


Addifon. 


And good:from bad find no partition. Shake/peare. 
in the fun your golden grain difplay, 
And thrafh it out, and winnew it by day. Dryden. 


2. To fan; to beat as with wings. 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 


Winnows the buxom air. Milton. 
3- To fift; to examine. 
Winnow well this thought, and you fhall find 
*"T is light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden. 
4. To feparate; to part. 
. Bitter torture fhall 
Winnow the truth from falfhood. Shake/peare. 


To Winnrow. v.n. To parttorn from chaff. 
Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 
Ecclus v. Q2 


“Wi/nnower,. 2. {. [from winnow.] He who winnows. 


WINTER, n. f [pinten, Saxon; winter, Danifh, German, 
and Dutch.}] “The cold feafon of the year. 

‘Though he were already itept into the winter of his age, 

- he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 


far more excufeable. Sidney. 
After fummer evermore fuccceds 
‘The barren winter with his nipping cold. Shake/peare. 
Thofe flaws and ftarts, 
_Impoftors brow to fear, would well become 
A. woman’s ftory at a winter's fire. Shake/peare. 


He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana: a nun of win- 
ters fifterhood kiffes not more religioufly; the very ice of cha- 


{tity is in them. Shake/peare. 
The two beneath the diftant poles complain 
Of endlefs winter and perpetual rain. Dryden. 


Lieft thou afleep beneath thofe hills of fnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And winter from thy furry mantle fhake. 
Suppofe our poet was your foe before, 
Yet now, the bus’nefs of the field is o’er, 
* Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 
When troops are into winter-quarters gone. Oaa: 
He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter-nights for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 
The republick have fent to prince Eugene to defire the em- 
peror’s protection, with an offer of wnter-quarters for four 


Dryden. 


thoufand: Germans. Addifon. 
Stern winter {miles on that aufpicious clime, 
“Fhe fields are florid with unfading prime. Popes 


To define winter, I confider frit wherein it agrees with 
furmmer, fpring, autumn, and I find they are all feafors of 
the year; therefore a feafon of the year is a genus: then I ob- 
ferve wherein it differs ‘from thefe, and that is in the fhortnefs 
of the days; therefore this may be called its fpecial nature, or 
s difference; 


W iP 


difference: then, by joining thefe together, I make a defini- 

tion. inter is that feafon of the year wherein the days are 

fhorteit. : Fatts. 
Jo WINTER. U. n. [from the noun.] To pafs the winter. 

The fowls fhall fummer upon them, and all the beafts of 
the earth fhail winter upon them. if. xviii. 6. 

Becaufe the haven was not commodious to, winter in, the 
more part advifed to depart. Aéis xxvil. I2. 

Jo WuNxTerR. YV. n. To feed or manage in the winter. 

‘The cattle generally fold for flaughter within, or exporta- 
tion abroad, had never been handled or w/intered at hand- 
meat. Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their tunter- 
ing, and fo be ready to fat next fummer. Afort mer. 

WINTER is often ufed in compofition. 

The king fat in the winter-houfe, and there was a fire burn- 

ing before him. l er. XXXVI. 22. 
f e in November and December they fallow, ’tis called a 
winter-falluwing. Mort mer. 

Shred it very fmall with thyme, fweet margarome, and a 
little wiater-favoury. kK alton. 

WuINTERBEATEN. adj. [winter and beat.] Harrafled by fevere 
weather. 

He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, 
to the frofty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own win- 
terbeat.n flocke. Spenfer. 

WiUéNTLXCHERRY. 1.f. [alkekenge.] A plant. 

The fruit is about the bignefs of a cherry, and inclofed in 
the cup of the flower, which fwells over it in form of a 
bladder. Miller. 

W I’'NTERCITRON. 2./. A fort of PEAR, which fee. 
WINTERGREEN. 1%. f. [ pyrola, Latin.] A plant. 

Ie hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly; out of whofe cup arifes the 
pointal, ending in a probofcis, which afterwards turns to a 
roundith fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, and 
confifting of five cells, which are commonly full of fmall 
feeds. iller. 

WunTERLY. adj. [winter and Zike.] Such as is fuitable to 
winter; of a wintry kind. 
If’t be fummer news, 
Smile to’t before; if winter/y, thou need’{t 


But keep that count’nance ftill. Shake/peare. 
Wrentry. adj. [from winter.) Brumal; hyemal. 
He faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs’d 
By ftormy winds, and w/ntry heav’n opprefs’d- Dryden. 


Wrny. ad. [from.wine.] Having the tafte or qualities of 
wine. 
Set cucumbers here and there among mufkmelons, and fee 
whether the melons will not be more winy, and better tafted. 
Bacen’s Natural fi/flory. 
Jo WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon.] | 
x. To cleanfe by rubbing with fomething foft 
Such a handkerchief, 
I’m fure it was your wife’s, did I to-day 


See Caffio wipe his beard with. Shake/peare. 
She a gentle tear let fall 
From cither eye, and wip’d them with her hair. Ailton. 


Then with her veft the wound fhe wipes and dries. Denh. 
2. To take away by terfion. 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 

3- To ftrike off gently. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That filverly doth progrefs on thy chceks. Shake/peare. 
Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wrp’d them foon. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A young man, having fuffered many tortures, efcaped with 
life, and told his fellow Chriftians, that the pain of them had 
been rendered tolerable by the prefence of an angel, who ftood 
by him and wiped off the tears and fweat. Addifon. 

4. To clear away. 
Macduff, this noble paffion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

FV ip’d the black fcruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. Shake/peare. 

5. To cheat; to defraud. 

The next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 

another, as one is ftronger, or lie ftill in wait to urpe them 


out of their lands. Spenfer. 
6. To WIPE out.- To efface. 

This blot, that they obje& againft your houfe, : 

Shall be wip’d out in the next parliament. Shakefpeare. 


As thou lov’ft me, Camillo, wipe nòt out the reft of thy 
fervices by leaving me now. Shakefpeare. 

‘Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted out the 
memory of his paft knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas 
his mind was formerly ftored with, and ftopped up all the paf- 
fages for new ones to enter; or if there be fome of the 
inlets yet left open, the impreffions made are fcarce per- 
ceived. Locke. 
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Wairc. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
I1. An aét of cleanfing. 
2. A blow; a ftroke;`a jeer; a gybe; a farcafm. 
To ftatefmen would you give a wife, 
You print it in Icajick type: 
When letters are in vulgar fhapes, 
*Tis ten to one the wit ecfcapes ; 
But when in capitals expreft, 
“he dulleft reader fmoaks the jeft. 


Sz st. 
3. A bird. " 


Ainfwerth. 


eT ea z. J- [from cospe.] An inftrument or perfon by which 


any thing ts wiped. 
The maids and their makes, 

At dancing and wakes, 

Had their napkins and pofies, 

And th, wipers for their nofes. Benj. Fobnfan. 

WIRE 2./. [virer, French, to draw round. Sžinner.] Metal 
drawn int lender threads. 

Tane was the damfel; and without remorfe 

The king condemn’d her, guiltlefs, to the fire: 
Her vail and mantle plucke they off by force, 

And bou::d her cernder arms in twifted zz: e. Fairfax. 
Thou fhalt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in brine, 

Smarting in ling ring pickle. Shakeffeare- 
‘The foldier, that man of iron, 

W homi ribs of horror-all environ, 

That’s ftrong with wre inftcad of veins, 

In whofe emb:uces you're ir chains. B.iencsont and Fletcher. 

And the cherubick hott, in chouthiid quires, 

‘Touch their immortal harps of gelden wires. 

Some rol. a mighty fione, fone laid along, 
And, bound with burning wires, on fpokes of whecls are 
hung. Dryden. 
Jo Wr’REDRAW. v.a. [tire and draw.) 
1. To fpin into wire. 
2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when fmail, by its 
fri€tion will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the fidcs of the 
canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbut! not. 

3- To draw by art or violence. 

I have been wrongfully accufed, and my fenfe wired cun 

into blafphemy. Dryden. 
Wi REDRAWER. z. [/. [wire and draw.] One who fpins wire. 

Thofe who have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and 
wiredrawers, muft, befides an equal weight of filver mixed 
with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner’s 

To W: d aff. ap 
o IS. V. a. ret. and part. pall. wif?. [wiffen, erman 5 
erias Durch’. 6s know. Dias Veu š 
Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ftept 
Of them poor fouls ; and cutting reafon’s reins, 


Ii. ton. 


Made them his own before they had it w/?. Sidr yz. 
There be fools alive, I wrs, 
Silver’d o'er; and fo was this. Shake/prare. 


This book, advifedly read, and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I ws, 
than three years travel abroad. — Afcham. 

When Mammon faw his purpofe mift, 

Him to entrap unwares, another’s way he wif. Spenfer. 

- Marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handfome ftrippling too, 
I wis your grandam had a worfer match. Shake/peare. 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cryd, 

He wif? not Thetys in her lap did hide 

Another yet, a world referv’d for you, 

To make more great than that he did fubdue-. Waller. 

Wii'spom. n.f- [ptpewom, Saxon; wii/dem, Danifh.] Sapience; 
the power of judging rightly. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wi/dom, and.that which perfeétcth 
his work is powcr. > FIooker. 

“Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wif/dom that doth guide his valour 

To a& in fafety. 

Wifdom.and fortune combating together, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may fhake it. 

As from fenfes reafon’s work doth fpring, 

So many reafons underftanding gain, 

And many underftandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wif/dom we obtain. Davies. 

IV ifdomn is that which makes men judge what are the beft 
ends, and what the beft means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counfel and dircétion. Temple. 

As {cience is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
effences of things, fo wif/dom to their operations. Grew. 

WISE. adj. [pir, Saxon; wits, Dutch and Danith.] 
I. Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of life; 
having practical knowledge. 

I would have you wife unto that which'is good, and fimple 
concerning evil. Rom. vi. ae 


3 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
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Fleav’n is for thee too high; be lowly wife. Adiiton. 
Al their writings were compofed in verfe, which were called 
or viifes, and from thence the term of wife came. Lemp. 

Since the foods demand 
For their defcent a prone and finking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare, 
A wife director's providential care ? Blackmore. 
The wy and beft men in all ages, have lived up to the 


their country, when they faw nothing in it oppo- 
Addifon. 


runes, 


religion o 
fite to morality. 


2, Skilful; dextrous. 
Speak unto all that are wi/e-hearted, whom I have filled 


with the fpirit of wifdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar- 

ments. Ex. xxviii. 3- 

Do we count him a wife man, who is wijz in any thing but 

' hbis own proper profeffion and employment, and wz/e for every 

“body but himfelf ? Tillotfan. 

_ They are wife to do evil,, but to do good they have no 

knowledge. ‘Fer. iv. 22. 
3. Skilled in hidden arts. 


‘There was an old fat woman even now with me.——— 
—Pray, was’t not the wife woman of Brainford? Shake/p. 

4- Grave; becoming a wife man. 
Milton. 


One eminent in w/e deport fpake much. 
WISE. z. /: [pire Saxon; wy/e, -Dutch ; weife, German ; 
guife, Fr. guifa, Italian.] Manner; way of being or acting. 
"This word, in the modern diale&, is often corrupted into ways. 
‘This fong the fings in moft commanding wif ; 
Come, fhepherd’s boy, let now thy heart be bow’d 


To make itfelf to my leaft look a flave. Sidney. 
Ere we farther pafs, I will pt 

A pafiport for us both, in fitteft w/e. Spenfer. 

On this wife ye fhall blefs Ifrael. si Dind vcs. 
The lovers ftanding in this doleful wi/e, 

A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 
With foam upon thy lips, and {fparkling eyes, 

"Thou fay’ft and do’ft in fuch outrageous w/e, 

‘That mad Oreftes, if he faw the fhow, 

' WYou’d fwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 


Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one fhould believe, that 
things were blindly thuffled. Woodward. 
WrusEa’cre. 2. f- [It was antiently written wif/cfegger, as the 
“Dutch wifeggher, a foothfayer.] 
x: A wife, or fententious man. Obfolete. 
2. A fool; a dunce. 
. Why, fays a wifeacre that fat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would {corn to take part with footmeh. Addifon. 
WISELY. adv. [from wife.] Judicioufly ; prudently. 
i If thou covet death, as utmoft en 
OFf mifery; fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d; doubt not God 
“ath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. 
He fits like difcontented y OMEA 

When by the fportive tyrant wi/ely fhown. 

‘The dangerous pleafure of a flatter’d throne. Dryden. 

Admitting their principles to be true, they act wifely- they 

keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily in view. Rogers. 
‘The doétors, tender of their € 

Wifely on me lay all the blame: 

We muft confefs his cafe was nice, 

But he wou’d never take advice. Swift. 
Whu'sENEss. 2. /. [from wifz.] Wifdom; fapience. Obfolete. 
. No lefs deferveth his Wwittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 

utteri his paftoral rudenefs, and his moral wifene/s. Spen/fer- 
Io WISH. v. x. [prrcian, Saxon. ] 
x. To have ftrong defire; to long- : 
The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wihed in himielf to die. Jonah iv. 8. 
That Noah or Janus underftood navigation, may be very well 
fupported by his image found upon the hrft Roman coins. One 
fide was ftampt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a 
roftrum, or prow of a fhip. ‘This is as good an argument as 
an antiquary.could w// for. s Arbuthnot. 
2. To be difpofed, or inclined- 
Thofe potentates, who do not wif well to his affairs, 
have {hewn refpeét to his perfonal character. Addifon. 
3. It has a flight fignification of hope. i l 

I wifh it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor- 

tune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 


To WISH. U. A. 


x. To defire ; to long for. i 
He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and fhew him 


the beaft as dead as he could wr/> it. Sidney. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
"To fport would be as tedious as to work 5 


Milton. 


But when they feldom come, they wi/bt for come. Shake/p. 
ae have more than heart could wf. Pf. Ixxiii. 7. 
here are fhips prepar’d by my command, l 
That fhall convey you to the wi/ht-for port. Addifon. 
2. To recommend by wifhing. 
a: Had I as many fons as I have hairs, . 
P would not wifs them to a fairer death. Shake/p. 
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3- To imprecate. | 


If heavens have any gricvous plague in ftoré; 
Excecding thofe that fao wifb upon thee ; 
O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, ` 
And then hurl down their indignation. 
4. To afk. . . 
Digby fhould find the beft way to make Antrim communi- 


Shakef}; care. 


cate the affair to him, aid to wi/ his affiftance. Clarenden: 
WasHn. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Longing defire. 
To his wih, . 
Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpies. _ Adilton. 


A wWifh is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying {till ; 
but an aét of tke will, is a man of bufinefs vigoroufly goin 





about his work. South. 
2. Thing defired. 
What next I bring fhall pleafe thee ; be affur’ds 

Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other felf, j 

Thy wijk, exactly to thy heart’s defire. Aliltcne 
3. Defire expreffed. 

Shame come to Romeo ! 
—Blifter’d be thy tongue 
For fuch a wif, Shake/peare. 


I admire your whig principles of refiftance in the {pirit of 
the Barcelonians: I join in your wif for them. Pope. 
WISHEDLY. adv. [from wifhed.] According to defire. Not uled. 
What could have happened unto him more wif/ed/y, than 
with his great honour to keep the town ftill. Knollese 
Wi‘sHER. 2. /. [from wif. ] 
I. One who longs. 
2. One who exprefies wifhes. : 
With half that wifh, the wffer’s eyes be prefs’d. Shak: 
WI'SHFUL. adj. [from wib and full.] Longing; fhowing defires 
From Scotland am I ftol’n ev’n of pure love, : 

To greet mine own land with my wifhfu/ fight. Shake/p. 
WisHFULLY. adv. [from wifhfal.] Earneftly; with longing. 
WI'SKET. 2 /. A bafket. Ainfworth. 
Wasp. 2. /- (wi/p, Swedifh, and old Dutch.] A fmall bundle, 

as of hay or ftraw- 

A gentleman would faft five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink; but the fame ufed to have continually a great wi/p of 
herbs that he fmelled on: and amongft thofe, fome efculent 
herbs of ftrong f{cent, as onions. Bacon. 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a fmall bafket, on a wi/p of hay. i 
Wist. pret. and part, of wis. 
Wi’sTFUL. adj. - 
1. Attentive; earneft; full of thought. 
Why, Grubbinel, doft thou fo wi/ffu! feemi ? 

‘There’s forrow in thy look. 

2. It is ufed by Swift, as it feems, for wif/hful. 

Lifting up one of my fafhes, I caft many a wi/i/ul melan- 
choly look towards the fea. , Sutft. 

WistTFULLY. adv. [from wiffful.] Attentively ; carneftly. 
With that he fell again to pry 

Through perfpective more wi/?fully. fiudibrase 

Wistriy. adv. [from wis.] Attentively; carneftly. | 
Speaking it, he wi//fy look’d on me; 

As who fhall fay,—1 would thou wert the man. Shake/p. 
To Wır. v. n. [pican, Saxon.] To know. THis word is now 

only ufed in the phrafe ro wit, that is to fay. 

There is an officer, to wit, the fheriff of the fhire, whofe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenfere 

' Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs {tay is numb, 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave ; 

As witting, I no other comfort have. Shake/peares 
WIT. n. / [raepit. Saxon; from pizan, to know.] 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental faculties; the intel- 

leéts. This is the original fignification. 
Who would fet his wit to fo foolifh a bird ? Shake/p. 
"The apia SP tied father was reputed for 

A prince moft prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch’d wit and judgment. 

Will puts in practice what the wr devifeth : 

Will ever aéts, and wit contemplates ftill : 

And as from wit the power of wifdom rifeths, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince, and wit the counfellor, 

Which doth for common good in council fit ;. 

And when wit is refolv’d, will lends her power 

To execute what is advis’d by wit. 

For wit and pow’r, their laft endeavours bend 

T’ outfhine each other. 

2. Imagination; quicknefs of fancy- 

‘They never meet, but there’sa {kirmith of wit between them.- 

— Alas, in our laft copfli&t four of his five wits went haltin 
off, and now is the whole man govern’d by one. Shake/p. 
Lewd, fhallow, hair-brain’d huffs, make atheifm and con- 
tempt of religion, the only badge and character of wit. South. 

And though a tun in.thy large bulk be writ, 

Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wi. Dryden. 
Wit 


Dryden. 


Gay. 


Shake/pearés 


Davies. 


Dryden? 
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77t lying moft in the affemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknels and vaiiety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pieafant pictures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies im feparating carcfully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being 


mifled by fimilitude. Locke. 
Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions, and affign luch iaws ? 
Ifrhe great mind had form’d a different trame, l 
Might not your wanton zuit the fyttem blame? Dlaclmzre. 


3- Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. i 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that- tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. Iam not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caule that wt is in other men. Shake/peare. 
His ‘works become the frippery of wit. B. Jobnfon. 

The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they fubdu’d the world. Sprat. 
The definition of wit is only this ; that it isa propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 


elegantly adapted to the fubjeet. Dryden. 
Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; | 
How the w/t brightens! and the ftyle refines ! Pepe. 


4. Aman of fancy. l 2 
' Jntemperate «its will fpare ncithcr friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. L’Efr. 
‘A’ poct being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but 
cits in a comedy: even his fools were infected with the difeafe 


of their author. _ Dryden. 
To tell them wou'd a hundred tongues require 5 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. Pope 


5. A man of genius. ae ; 
Searching «its, of mare mechanick parts; 

YF ho erac’d their age with new-invented arts: 

‘Thofe who to worth theif bounty. did extend, 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. 
' How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th?’ clare which wits inherit after death ; 

Eafe, health, and life, for this they muft refign, 

Unture the tenure, but how vaft the fine! 


The gréat man’s curfe, without the gain endure 5 


Dryden. 


Beenvy’d, wretched-; and be flatter'd, poor. Pope. 
6. Scnie; judgment. 
Strong was thcir plot, 
‘Their practice clofe, their faith fufpeéted not; 
Their ftates far off, and they of wary wit, Daniel. 


Come, leave the loathed ftage, 
And this more loathfome age 5 
Where pride and impudence in faétign knit, 
Ufurp the chair of wrt. B. Fobnfon. 
Thou:zh his ‘youthful blood he fird with wine, 
Ile wants not uż the danger to decline. Dryden. 
=. Inthe plural. Sound mind; intclec& mot crazed. 
_ If our wets run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou hait more of the wild-gooie in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Shake/peare. 
. I had a fon, 
Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life: 
T he grief hath craz’d my vitr. 
Are his wits falfe? is he not light of brain ? 
Sound fleep cometh of moderate cating; 
wird his zez: are with him- 


Shakeipeare. 
he rifeth early, 
tut the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, arc with an unfatiable 
man. Frecluf. Xxxi..20. 
Woickednels is voluntary frenzy, and every finner does more 
extravacgent things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wéts, only that he knows better what he does. Tillot/in. 
No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foyl 
hath exiiled from all cternity. 
8. Contrivance; ftratagem; power of expedients. 
How can it chufe but bring the fimple to their wits end ? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Fdocksr. 
` I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wt, counterfeiting the 


action of an old woman, delivered me. Shake/peare. 
Sleights from his zs and fubtlety proceed. Adilton. 


The neishbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 
what would be the iflue. L’Eftranze. 
WiircRAFT..m, f [seit and eraft.] Contrivance; invention. 
Obfolete. j E « 
` He was no body that could not hammer out of his name 
an invention by this witeraft, and picture it accordingly. 
Camarn. 
WivrcRAcKkER. z. f- [wit and cracker.] A joker; one who 
breaks a jeft. t ; 
A college of witerackers cannot floit me out of my ku- 
mour; doit thou think I care for a fatire or an epigramm $ She. 
Wa'rworm. zn. /. [wit and worm.) One that fecds on wit; a 
canker of wit. 


Shake/peare. 


Benticy. ` 
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= Thus to come forth fo fuddenly a twitzsrs.. 
“WITCH. zxz. f- [picce, Saxon.) 
1. A woman given to unlawful. arts. "E 
Wife judges have preicribed, that men mav not rafhly be- 
lieve the confcfions of tuitehes, nor the evidence again{t 
them. For the zuitches themfelves are imaginative; and peo- 
ple are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 
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craft. F Bac: 
The night-hag comes to dance ; 
With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 
Eclipfes at their charms. s Ri ltor. 


When I cgnfider whether there are fuch perfons as tcrtches, 
my mind is divided: I believe.in general that there is fuch-@ 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
inftance of it. i Addifon. 

2. [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank. ia 
Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee 5, 
Nor holy bufh, nor briar, nor winding wirch. Spenfir. 
To WiutcnH. v.a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; to enchant. 
"Tis now the very witching time of night, 


When churchyards yawn. Shake/p. 
Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms. 

And honour’s fuit my vowed days do {pend,- 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and picafing charms,- 

With which weak men thou zwiiche/? to attend. - Spenfer. 
Pi witch tweet ladice with my words and looks. Shak. 


. . Sit andauwtebme? iji . Shake(peare. 
Wi rcHcrRart.,#. f. [with and craft:}] The practices of witches. 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, ak 


He quickly knew. what .witchera;t gave the blow. Sidney. 
If you cannot 

Bar“his accefs to the king, never attempt 

Any thing on him, for he hath a wiich.raft 

Over the king, in’s tongue. Shakepeare. 


Pėople are credulous, and ready to impute accidents nd 


natural operations to wit. berafi. Bac:n. 
What fubtile witchcraft man conftrains, ; 
To change his pleafure into pains Denham, 


WitcHErRY. #2. /. [from witch.] Enchantment, 
Another kind of petty wrteier5, if it be not-altogether de- 


ceit, they call charming of beafts and birds, Ralergh. 
Great Comus ! 
Deep-fkill’d in all his mother’s witceries. AT ton, 


Jo WITE. v. a. [pican, Saxon.] To blame; to reproach. 
Ihe palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light; 
Which not abiding, but more {cornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juftly wite, 


She turn’d her boat about. Mw. - „i Spen Ere 
Wire. z. f/. [from the verb.] Blame 5 reproach- ‘Spen/ers 
Wira. prepojit. {pvS, Saxon.] «- . i 
1.. By. Noting the caufe. 

Truth tir’d wth iteration, - . 
As true as ftec], as plantage to the moon Shakefpearzs 
Iřitb ev’ry ftab her bleeding heart was torn, ae 
With wounds much harder to be {cen than born. Rowe. 


2..Noting the means. s . r 
Rude and unpolifhed are all operations of the foul in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Dryde 
3. Noting the intrument, — 
` “Borcas through the lazy vapour flies, 


And fweeps, with healthy wings, the rank polluted fkies. Rowr. ` 


_ By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to the 


air. F ocdwar de. 
4. On the fide of; for. . 
O madnefs of difcourfe ! ; = 
That caufe fets up with, and againft thyfelf ! Shakefpa 
S. In oppofition to; in compctition or conteft. A N A 


I do conteft as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 


As ever again{t thy valour. we oer l 


He fhall lic with any friar in Spain. 

6. Noting comparifon. : ia i A 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? Sandyn 

7. In fociety. . e 
God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, although 
the body be deftroyed; and thofe who were good fhould bi 
wi: him. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafing fellow ; 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen aboùt thes. 


Vhere is no living with thee, nor without thee.: T uthere 
3. In’ company of. ` ; z 
At the inftant that your meflenger came, in loving vifita- 


tion was wit mec, a young doétor from Rome. Shake/peareé. 
9g. In appendage; noting confcqucnce, or concomitancce. 

Men might know the perfons who had a right to regal 
power, and wrth it to their obedience. Lockte 

10. In mutual dealing. _ at 
I will buy with you, fell «ith you, talk wrth you,- walk 
uith you, and fo following; but L will not cat cith you,- 
diink wit) you, nor pray with you, Shakelpeare. 
z1. Noting 


Stilhngfieet. ` 


- 


wi T 


1r. Noting confidence; as, f truf? you with all my Secrets; 


` J trufi all my fecrets with you. 
x2. In partnerfhip. 
‘Though Jove himfelf no lefs content would be, 
To part his throne, and ihare his heaven wish thee. Pipe. 
13. Noting conncétion. 
Pity your own, or pity our eftate, 
Nor twift our fortunes with your finking fate. Dryden. 


x4- Immediately after. 
ivith that fhe told me, that, though fhe fpake of her 
father Cremes, fhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney. 
lith that, he crawled out of his neft, 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Spenfer. 
In falling, both an equal fortune try’d ; 
W/ ou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide! 
th this he pointed to his face, and fhow’d 
His hands, and all his habit fmear’d with blood. 
With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. 
x5- Amongtt. ) 
Jafper Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 


Dryden. 
Garth. 


with the firft in his wars, was then fick. Bacon. 

Bac ici Pega originally wits the antients, a piece of reli- 

gious worthip. i ea ` Rypmer. 
Immortal powers the term of confcience know, 

` But intereft is her name with men below. ‘Dryden. 


16. Upon. 
Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan phi- 


lofophers, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 
17. Inconfent. Noting parity of ftate. 
See ! where on earth the flow’ry glories lie: 
With her they flourifh’d, and wih her they die. Pope. 


18. With in compofitiom fignifies oppofition, or privation. 
Wi THAL. adv. [with and ail/.] 
x. Along with'the reft; likewife; at the fame time. 
' Wet it muft be withal confidered, that the preateft part of 
the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. o2ker 
How well fupply’d. with noble counfellors ? ; 
How modeft in exception, and withal 


How terrible in conftant refolution ? Shakefp. 
‘The one contains my picture, prince ; 
If you chufe that, then I am yours wirhal. Shake/p. 


‘This that prince did not tranf{mit as a power, to make con- 
queft, but as a retinue for his fon, and withalto enable him 
żo recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies. 

‘God, when he gave me ftrength, to fhew withal 

How flight the gift was,’ Hong it in my hair. Milton. 
. Chrift had not only an infinite. power to work miracles, 
but alfo an equal wildoim to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and withal to look through 
ʻa -@ through’ all’ the dadtk’'corners-of the foul of man, and to 
difcern what prevails upon them, -and what does not. Soxth. 

I cannot, cannot bear; ’tis paft; *tis done ; 

Perih this impious; this dété{ted' forr! 

Perifh his fire, and perifth I wirha/, 
~ And let the houfe’s heir, afd the hop’d kingdom fall. 

2: It is‘fometimes ufed' by writers’ where wè now ule with. 
“Time brings means to furnifh him w/tha/; 

Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Degniel. 
-"It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our thappi- 
nefs. ae 

We owe to chriftianity the difcovery of the moft per- 


Dryd. 


fe& ‘rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted 
withal. no A Tillotfon. 
Th WiTHDRA'W. v. a. [with and draw; from pS, or piren, 


À on,, agginfi,, and draw.],, 
1. To take back; to deprive of. l A 
5 It.is Hot poffible they fhould obferve the one, who frorh the 
- other withdraw-=unreceffarily obedience. Ftdoker. 
Impoffible,it is that God fhould withdraw his préf€nce 
from any thing,’ becaufe “the very fubftance of God is 
infinite. z per “3 Hooker. 
3. To call away; to make to retire. a 
* WWauficaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, for 


.a more general praife of Ulyfies. Broome. 
To WiTHDRA Ww. v.. To retire; to retreat. BSN 
£ She from her hufband foft withdrew. Liilton.. 
At this excefs of courage all amaz’d, i 
The foremoft of his foes a-while withdraw = 
NVith fuch refpeét in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. Dryden. 


Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life; but cannot withdraw 
from entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
‘ {Tage of our being- Tatler. 
WV rVHPRA’WINGROOM. 7. f. [withdraw and roxm.] Room be- 
hind another room for retirernent. ate 
For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, witha 
withdr awingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 
‘veniengies, is fufficient. Mortimer. 


or, ` 


Til: tion. 


W I T 


Wiurne. 7. /- 
I. A willow twig. 
An Irifb rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
‘in a zw t, and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo uted 
with former rebels. PS teste 
2. A band, propcrly a band of twigs. [prize fignifies a bani.1 

Thefe cords and wyfhes will hold men’s confciences, whin 
force attends and twitts them. 

Birch ts of ufe for ox-yoaks, tusthcs for 
faggots. NMierkirner.s 

Zo WICHER: v. n. [xeprSenod, Saxon, dry, faded.] 
1. To fade; to grow fplefs ; to dry up. 

“That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwite, ler it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath tprung. LUG cKet 

When I have piuck’d thy role, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs muft uitry. Soete enre. 

It fhall twoither in al! the leavesof her fpring. £= .. xvii. g. 

T he foul may tooner leave of to fubnift, than to Jove; 
and like the vine, it twisters and dies, if it has nothing to em- 
brace. Scuthe 

2. “Fo waftc, or pinc away. 

Are there fo, many left cf your own family, that you 

fhould defiré wholl? to reduce it, by fufttring the lalt branch 


hoops, fcerews, 


of it to wither away before its time. Temple. 
3- To lofe, or want animal moifture. 
Vain men, how vanifhing a bli we crave, 
Now warm in love, now with’ring in the grave. Dryers 


Fo Wi'THER. v.a. 
1. To make to fade. 
The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it vi- 
thereth the grafs, and the flower thereof falleth. Pte te 22. 
2. To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 


moifture. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom ftale her infinite va- 
riety. Shake/peare. 


Look how I am bewitch’d; behold, mine arm 


Is, like a blafted fapling, withered up. Shase/pearée 
W hat are thefe, 

So twoither’d, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th” earth, 

And yet are on’t? Shakefpearée 


Thy youth, thy ftreneth, thy beauty, which will change 


To wither’d, weak, and grey. MAlt< tie 
In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be, 

Decay’d and wi:her’d, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 

‘To hatch the feafons ina timely birth. Dryden. 


WiTHEREDNEsS. 7. /. [from withered.] 
withered ; marcidity. 
Water them as foon as fet, *till they have recovered their 
witheredne/s. ANSertimere 
Wi'THERBAND. 2. /. A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddle, about four fingers: above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
thetwo pieces of woodtight, that form the bow. Furrier’s Diéf. 
WITHERS. a. f/f. Is the joining of the fhoulder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder.. Farrier’s Dié?. 


The ftate of being 


T_et the gall’d beaft wince ; 
We are unwrung in the tuithers. Shake/pearés 
Rather thar let your maftcr take long iournies, contrive 
that the faddle may pinch the bea({tin his withers. Sicifte 
Wi THERRUNG. n. f J¥itherrung fometimes is caufed bya 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being unfit, efpecially when the 
bows are too wide; for when they are fo, they bruife the 
ficfh againift the fpines of the fecond and third vertcbre of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
fhoulders. Farrier’s Did 
To WITHHOLD. V. a. [ with and hold.] Withheld, or with- 
holden, pret. and part. 
xr. To reftrain; to keep from action; to hold back. 
That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at firft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 
fo many, fo bloody, following fince, been ever able to make 


weary. tLdock tras 
Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 
Witphsld, O tovercign prince, your hafty hand 
From knitting Ilcague with him. Spenfer. 


The prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; i 
And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakefa 
Be careful to vithhb ld 

Your talons from tHe wretched and the bold : 

Tempt not the brave and noedy to defpair ; 

For though your viojence fhou!d leave them bare 

OF gold and filver, {words and darts remain. ' Dryden. 

Volit.on is an ast of the mind, knowingly exerts that do- 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any put of -thans By em- 
ploying it in, or ztaholding it from any particalgraction. Locke. 


Z% Lo 
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2° To keep back ; to refufe. 


What difficulties there are, which as yet withhold our 
affent, till we be further and better fatisfied, I hope no indif- 


ferent amongft them will {corn or refufe to hear. FH:oker. 
Soon as Titan *gan his head exault, 
And foon again as he his light withbaulr, 
‘Their wicked engines they againft it bent. Spen/fer. 


WiITHHO'LDEN. part. paf]. of withhold. > 
The word keep back, fheweth, that it was a thing for- 
merly due unto God; for we cannot fay that any thing is 
kept back, or withholden, that was not due before. Spelman. 
” WITHHOLDFR. z. f. [from withbold.] One who withholds. 
Wira. prep. [prSinnan, Saxon. ] 
1. In the inner part of. 
Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that‘is within him does condemn 
itfelf for being there. Shake/peare. 
By this means, not only many helplefs perfons will be pro- 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up, wutbhin 
ourfelves, not perverted by any other hopes. Sprat. 
”TiH this be cur’d by religion, it is as impoffible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleafed and contented within himfelf, as 
it is for a Ček man to be at eafe. i T illetforn. 
The river is afterwards wholly loft witbin the waters of 
the lake, that one difcovers nothing like a ftream, till within 
abont- quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addifon. 
2. In the compafs of; not beyond ; ufed both of place and time. 
Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
whith put'‘us in hope of land. Bacon. 
A. beet-root, and a radifh root, which had all their leaves 
cut clofe to the roots, within fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 
Moft birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 
Within fome while the king had taken up fuch liking of 
his perfon, that he refolved to make him a mafterpiece. Wotton. 
The invention of arts necefflary or ufeful to‘ human life, 
hath been within the knowledge of men. Burnet. 
As to infinite fpace, a man can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft, than he has of the Ieaft fpace. For in 
this latter, which is more within our comprehenfion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of fmallnefs, which will al- 
ways belefs than any one, whereof we have the pofitiveidea. Zo. 
Were every action concluded withiz itfelf, and drew no 
confequences after it, we fhould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. - Locke. 
his, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh- 
bourhood, makes the moft agrceable confufion. Add: fon. 
Bounding defires within the line, which birth and fortune 
have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. Atterbury. 
3. Not longer ago than. 
- Within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. 
Within thefe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
_ And made what work I pleas’d. 
4» Into the reach of. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
‘The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 
5- In the reach of. 
re of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow’r 5 
Againft his will he can receive no harm. 
have fuffer’d in your woe; 
Nor fhali be wanting ought within my pow’r 
For your relief. - Dryden: 
Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 
Both he and fhe are {till within my power. Dryden. 
6 Into the heart or confidence of. 
When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drive him on from one lewdnefs to another, 
. no wonder if they rejoice to fechim guilty of all villainy. South. 
7- Not exceeding. 
Be inform’d how much your hufband’s revenue amounts to, 
and be fo good a computer, as to keep wirhin it. Swift. 


Shakefpezre. 


Shake/peare. 


Otway. 


8. In the inclofure of. 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, » 3 
"To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade ; 
But poplar wreaths around his temples fpread. Addifon. 
Sedentary and within door arts, and delicate manufa@tures, 
the finger thanthe arm, have a contrariety 


th ire- 
oo. military difijefition. Bacon. 


X. In the inner parts; inwardly ; internally. 

: "This a e the outward, fairef: fide 

Of our delign. Within fefts more of fears 
Mote dread of fad event yet undefcry’d. 
ae Death thou haft feen 
In his firft fhape on man; but many fhapes 
OFf death, and many are the ways that lead 
<ICo his grim cave¥; all difmal ! yet to fenfe 
‘Wore terrible at th’ entrance, than within. 


Daniel. 


Aion, 


. . fiand it. 


W I T 
2. In the mind. 


Language feems too low a thing to exprefs your excelience, 
and our fouls are {peaking fo much tsftsin, that they deipi:e 
all foreign converfation. ryaden. 

Thefe, as thy guards from outward harms, are fent; 
- Ills from within thy reafon muft prevent. Dryc.. 
WitrHi’Nsipe. adu. [withinand fide.j In the interiour parts. 

“he forceps for extracting the flone is reprefented-a little 

open, that the teeth may be better feen witdin/ide. Sharp. 
Without. prep. [psSuzan, Saxon.] > ` 
x. Not with. 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented their de- 

fires, and made their good motives the wards of their exe- 


cutors, not without milerable fuccefs. . Fdall. 
2. In a ftate of abfence from. 
Hatt fo much wit, and mirth, ahd fpleen about thee, 
‘There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 


3- In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains; and that without virtue, from thofe 
that feed in the vallies. p Bacon. 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are affumed and inclofed by the 
Romifh church, without any inerrable ground to hold iton. Harn. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the 
mind was witheut thofe principles; and then they will not be 
innate, but be derived from fome other original. Locke. 

4. Beyond ; not within the compafs of. 2 5 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach : 

but that little fpot of ground that lies betwixt thofe two great 


oceans, this we are to cultivate. j Burnt. 
5. In the negation, or omiffion of. 
Without the feparation of the two monarchies, the .moft 


advantageous terms fiom the French, muft end in our de- 
ftruc&tion. Addifon. 
6. Not by; not by the ufe of; not by the help of. 
Excefs of diet in coftly meats and drinks fetched from be- 
yond the feas, would be avoided: wife men will do in wir!out 
a law; I would there might be a law to reftrain fools.. Bacon. 
7. On the outfide of. ~- i 
Without the gate Ss : 
Some drive the cars, and fome the courfers rein. Dryden: 
8. Not within. . ; 
W henjthe weather hinders me from taking my diverfions zsh- 
out doors, I frequently make a little party with fele&t friends. 4d. 
9. With exemption from. l _* ; 
The great lords of Ireland -informed the king, that the 
Irifhry might not be naturalized without damage to themfelves 
` or the crown. ; ~ Davies. 
* HEfappinefs under this view, every one conftantly purfues. 
Other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without delre, pals by, and be content without. - Le-* 
WITHOUT. adv. a | : 
x. Not on the infide. 
Forming trees and fhrubs into fundry fhapes, is done by 
moulding them within, and cutting them wis:hbowt. Bacon... 
Wife men ufe ftudies 5 for they teach not their own ufe; 
but that is a wifdom without them, and above them, won by~ 


obfervation. ; - Bacon. 
‘Thefe were from without the growing miferies. Ailton. 
Having gone as far as they could without, they began to 
obferve them within. ae _ Grew. 


2. Out of doors, Ni 5 
The reception of light into the body of the building, was 


very prompt from without, and from within. - - Wotton. 
heir doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout ; ine i 
Snarl, if you pleafe, but ze {hall Marl without. Dryden; 


= = nelly 3 not in the min a . 
ITHO’UT. conjunt. Unlefs; if not; except. Not in mies. 
I find my love {hall be proved no love, without I leave, te 
love, being too unfit a veffiel in whom fo high thoughts fhould 
be engraved. . - Sidney. 
You will never live to my age, without you keep yqurielves 
in -breath with exercife, and in heart with joyfulnefs. © ‘Sidney. 
WITHOU TEN. prep. [prSuzan, Saxon.}] Without. Obfolete. 
Her face fo fair, as flefh it feemed not, 
But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, . 
Clear as the fky, withouten blame or blot,- 
-Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew. Spen/fer. 
To WITHSTA'ND. V.a. [with and fand.) To gainftand; to 
oppofe; to refit. _ ‘ fe mad Se 
The violence of forrow is not at the firft to be ftriven 
withal, being like a mighty beaft, fooner tamed with follow- 
ing, than overthrown by with/ffanding. Sidney. 
The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have with- 
flood the received orders of this church, was the firft thing 
which caufed me to enter into confideration, whether ev 
chriftian man fearing God, ftand bound to join with you. Hooker. 
It is our frailty that in many things we all do amifs, but a 
virtue that we would do amifs in nothing, anda teftimony of 
that virtue, that when we pray that what occafion of fifi {fvewer 
do offer itfelf, we may be ftrengthened from above’ t with- 
er. 


3 They 


WIT 


They foon fet fail; nor tiow the fates wthffand; . 

‘Their forces trufted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Ely mas withftood Paul and Barnabas, and when Paul 
fays of Alexander, he hath greatly withffood our words, do we 
think the withffanding there was without {peaking ? Atterb. 

W ITHSTA'NDER. 2. f. [from withfand.] An opponent; re- 
fining power. 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fovereign 
command againtt withffanders ; force, authority, and refift- 
ance being the effential parts thereof. 

Wrruy. z. /- [prSix, Saxon.] Willow. A tree. 
Wi'rress. adj. [from wit.] Wanting underftanding: 
Why then fhould witle/s man fo much mifween 
‘That nothing is but that which he hath feen ? 
I have ever lov’d the life remov’d ; 
And held in idle price to haunt affemblies, 
Where youth, and coft, and wit/e/s-brav’ry keeps. Shake/p. 
So’t pleas’d my deftiny, 

Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 

As vain, as witle/s, and as falfe as they 

Which dwell in court. 

He kept us flaves, by which we fitly prove 

"That witle/s pity breedeth fruitlefs love. 

‘The apples outward form 

DeleGtable, the wit/e/s {wain beguiles, 

*Till with a writhen mouth and fpattering noife 

_ He taftes,the bitter morfel and rejeéts. Philips. 
Witriinc. z. f [Diminutive of wit.] A’ pretender to wit; 
a man of petty fmartnefs. ; 

You have taken of the fenfelefs ridicule, which for many 
years the wrtlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addifon. 

Thofe half-learn’d wtdimgs mum’rous in our ifle 

As half-form’d infe&ts on the banks of Nile. 

A: beau and witling perifh’d in the throng, 
_ *, One dy’d in metaphor, and one in fong- 
Witness. 2. /. [prcneyye, Saxon.] 
1. Ieftimony ; atteftation. 

The devil can cite fcripture for his purpofe ; 

An evil foul producing holy witne/s, 

Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the, heart. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the witne/s 
of a good con{cience, purfue him any further revenge? Shak, 

If I bear witne/s of myfelf, my witne/s is not true. Jobn. 

. The fpirit beareth woftne/s with our fpirit that we are the 
children of God. i Rom. viii. 16. 


Raleigh. 


Spenfer. 


‘Donne. 


Fairfax. 


P ope. 
Pope. 


Many bare falfe witne/s, but their witne/s agreed ‘not. Mar. 
Nor was long bis witme/s unconfirmed. Milton. 
. Ye moon and ftars bear witne/s to the truth! 
His only crime, if friendfhip can offend, 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden. 


ur fenfes bear witne/s to the truth of each others report, 


concerning the exiftence of fenfible things, Locke. 
2. One who gives teftimony. : 
- Thẹọ king’s attorney 
G e on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
OF divers witneffes- Shakefpeare. 


God is witze/s betwixt me and thee. 
| ` Thy trial choofe 

With me, beft wrinc/s of thy virtue try’d. 
_ & fat benefice became a crime, and witne/s too againtt its 
incumbent. Decay of Piety. 
WNoér-need I fpeak my deeds, for thefe you fee ; 3 
The fun and day are witnefes for me. Dryden. 
3. With a Wirerness. Effe&tually; to a great degree, fo as to 

‘leave fome lafting mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 
Heére was a bleffing handed out with the firft pairs of animals 


Gen. XXXI., 50. 


at their creation ; and it had effe@ witha witness. Woedward. 
.. Now gall is bitter with a witness 5 
| Ard love is all delight and fweetnefs. - Prior. 
To WITNESS. U. a. (fromthe noun.] ‘To atteft. 
. here ran a rumour 

OFf many worthy fellows that were out, 

Which was to my belief witne/s’d the rather, 
' For that I faw the tyrant’s power a-foot. — sat Cees 

Heareft thou not how many things they witze/s againit thee? 


f obn xxvii. 13- 

“Though by the father he were hir’d-to this, : 

He neer could witne/s any touch or kifs. _ Donne. 
‘“Thefe be thofe difcourfes of God, whofe effeéts thofe that 
live witne/s in themfelves ; the fenfible in their fenfible na- 
tures, the reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh. 
To WITNESS. V. n. To bear teftimony. 

l The fea ftrave with the winds which fhould be louder, 
and the fhrouds of the fhip with a ghaftly noife to them that 
were in it, witneffèd that their ruin was the wager of the 
others contention. , Sidney. 

Mine eye, doth- his effigies witnefs, 
Moft truly limn’d and living in your face. Shake/p-are. 
Ne CLXIV. 


Shakefpeare. | 


Afi lion. 


. Witnefs you ever-burning lights above ! 
You elements that clip us round about! 


Witne/s that here Iago now doth give 
“The execution of his wit, hands and heart, 


To Othello’s fervice. Shake/pear ea 
á Lorenzo 
Shall zvitnefs I fet forth a. foon as you; 
And even but now return’d. Shake/pear:. 
I witnefs to : 
‘The times that brought them in. Shake/peare: 


Another beareth witnefs of me, and I know that the witnefs 
which he witneffeth of me is true. Jobn N. A2~ 
The Americans do acknowledge and fpeak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acofta witnefeth, and Laet in the hiftories 
of them. Bu: net. 
Witnefs, ye heav’ns! I live not by my fault, 
I ftrove to have deferv’d the death I fought. Dryden. 
Lord Falkland witnefes for me, that in a book there were 


many fubjeéts that I had thought on for the ftage. Dryden. 
- Fitness for me, ye awful gods, 7 
I took not arms tiil urg’d by felf-defence, 
The eldeft law of nature. Rows. 


Witness. interj- An exclamation fignifying that perfon or 
thing may atteft it. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Witnes; when I was worried with thy peels. Ailton. 
Wiuirsna’PPER. 2. f. [wit and /fnap.] One who affe&s repartee. 
Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. — 
— That is done, fir; they have all ftomachs.— 
— What a wit/napper are you! Shakefpeare. 
W i“T TED. adj. (from wit.] Having wit: as a quick witted boy. 


Wrirtricism. 2./. [from witty-] A mean attempt at wit. 


We have a libertine fooling even in his laft agonies, with 
a wittici/m between his teeth, without any regard to fobriecy 
and confcience. L’Eftrange. 
He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and wittic:/ms, 


all which are below the dignity of heroick verle. Aduifon. 
WirriLty. adv. [from witty.] 
x. Ingenioufly ; cuoningly; artfully. 
But is there any other beaft that lives; 
Who his own harm fo witti/y contrives ? Dryden: 


2. With flight of imagination. 
In converfation wittily pleafant, pleafantly gamefome. Sidney. 
The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very wittily 
faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. Shake[p- 
The obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch as pre- 
fuming on their own natural parts, dare deride all diligence, 
and feem to mock at the terms when they underftand not the 
things ; think that way to get off witti/y with their ignorance. 
= . Ben. Johbnfon. 
W IY'TTINESS. 2. /. [from witty.] The quality of being witty. 
No lefs deferveth his wittire/s in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his mora! wifenefs. Spenfer: 
WrTTiIncty. adv. [from witting, knowing; pitan, Saxon, 
to weet or know.] Knowingly ; not ignorantly; with know- 
ledge; by defign. s 
W hatfoever we work as men, the fame we do wittingly work 
and freely; neither are we, according to the manner of na- 
tural agents, any way fo tied, but that it is in our power to 


leave things we do undone. ooker. 
Wiithhold revenge, ’tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring’d my vow. Shakc/peare. 

During that dreadful fiege, every particular accident for 

brevity T wittingly pafs over. Knoélles, 


Heknowingly and witting/, broughtevilintothe world. Adore. 

No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furnifhed out the 
means of his own detection. Weft. 

WIYTTOL. a.f- [pizzol, Sax.] A man who knows the falfe- 
hood of his wife and feems contented; a tame cuckold. 
O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed ax ? 

To let that witold beaft confume in flames 

Thy Venus child. 

_Amaimon founds well; 
names of fiends: 


Sidney. 
Lucifer well; yet they are the 
but cuckold wrto/, the devil himfelf hath 


not fucha name. Shake/peare. 
The Theban witte/, when he once defcries 
Jove is his rival, falls to facrifice. Cleaveland. 


-Wrrrotry. adj. [from wittol.] Cuckoldly. 


The jealous wi:to//y knave hath mafies of money. Shake. 
Witty. adj. (from wit.] í 
1. Judicious ; ingenious. 

The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham ; 
No more fhall be the neighbour of my cöunfcls. Shzke/p. 


Thou art beautiful] in thy countcenančt, and witty in thy 
words. * Yud.th xi. 23. 
a. Full of imagination. . 

Hiftories make men wife, pocts wi:ty, the mathematick 
fubtile. . Bacon. 

W here there is a real ftock of wit, yet the wittie# fayings 

will be found in a great-meafure the iflucs of chance. iui 
20 n 
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_ In gentle verfe the zit?y told their fame, 
And grac’d their choiceft fongs with Emma’s name. Prior. 
3- Sarcaftick; full of taunts. 

Ffoneycomb, who was fo unmercifully witty upon the wo- 
men, has given the ladies ample fatisfaction by marrying a 
farmer’s daughter. Add- fon. 

WI TWwWAL. af. A bird. Minfwo: th. 
To Wive. v. n. [from wife.] “To marry; to take a wife. 
Were fhe as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 
The ancient faying is nò herefy, 
Hanging and wiwing goes by deftiny. Shakefpeare. 


A fhop of all qualities that man loves woman for; befides 
that hook of wiwing, fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shake/p. 
Defign or chance make others wive, 
But nature did this match contrive. Waller. 
To Wive. wv. a. 
x. To match to a wife. 
She dying gave it me ; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv’d, 
‘To give it her. Shakefpeare. 
2. To take for a wife. 
If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fhould fhrive me than wive me. Shake/p. 
Wair very. adv. (from wice.) Belonging to a wife. 
Bafilius could not abftain from prailing Parthenia, as the per- 
fect picture of a womanly virtue, and wivefy faithfulnefs. Sid. 
Wives. n. f. The plural of wifz. 
A man of his learning fhould not fo lightly have been car- 
ried away with old wives tales, frem approvance of his own 


reafon, Spenfer on Ireland. 
WizarRypd. z. f [from wife.] A conjurer; an inchanter ; a 
he-witch. Ic had probably at firft a laudable meaning. 


Patience, good lady; wizards know their times. Shake/p. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the crofs-row plucks the letter -G 5 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 


His iffue difinherited fhould be. Shake/peare. 
That damn’d wizard, hid in fly difguife, 
For íp by certain figns I knew, had met 
Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevent 
The aidlefs innocent lady his wifh’d' prey. Milton, 
‘The prophecies of wizards old 
Increas’d her terror, and her fall foretold. Walter. 


The wily wizard muit be caught, 


For, unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for nought. Dryden. 
WoO. n. f. [pa, Saxon.] 
x. Grief; forrow; mifery ; calamity. 
The king is mad: how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up and have ingenious feelin 
Of my huge forrows! better I were diftract ; 
So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 
And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefpeare. 
So many miferies have craz’d my voice, 
That my woe weary’d tongue is itill. Shake/peare. 
Her rafh hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck’d, fhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound ; afd nature from her feat 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
That all was loft. Ailton. 
O’er dreary waftes, they weep each other’s wo. Pope. 


2. It is often ufed in denunciations, wo ġe; or in exclamations 
of forrow, wo is; arciently wo wurth; pa punr, Saxon. 
All is but lip wifdom which wants experience: I now, woe 
zs me, do try what love can do. Sidney. 
We is my heart ; 
‘That poor foldier, that fo richly fought,’ ` 
Whofe rags fham’d gilded arms ; whole naked breaft 
Stept before fhields of proof, cannot be found. Shake/peare. 
Many of our princes, woe the while ! 
Lie drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood. Shekefpeare. 
Happy are they which have been my friends ; and wee to my 
lord chief-juftice. Shakefpeare. 
Howl ye, wo worth the day. Ezek. XXX: 2. 
{Fo be to the fhepherds of Ifrael that do feed themfelves:' Ez., 
Vo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. ‘Fer. x= 219. 
If God be fuch a being as I have defcribed, wo to the wor 
if it were without him :° this would be a thoufand times greater 


lofs to mankind than the extinguifhing of the fun. Tuslot/or. 
Woe to the vanquifh’d, woe / Dryden, 


3- A denunciation -of calamity ; a curfe. 

Can there bet woe or curfe in all the ftores of vengeance 

equal to te malignity of fuch a practice; of which one fingle 

initance could involve all mankind i‘i one univerfal confufion. 

š © n South’s Sermons. 

Wo feems in phrafes of denunciation or imprecation to be a 

fubftantive, and in exclamation an adjeétive, as particularly 

in the following lines. 

Wee are we, fir! you may not live to wear 

All your true followers outs 


Shake/peare. 


WoL 


s. Wo is ufed by Shakefpeare for a ftop or ceffation ; from the 
particle w2 pronounced by carters to their horfes when they 
would have them ftop. 

Love’s a mighty lord; _ 
=e hath fo humbled me, as, I confefs, 
ere is no wə to his correétion. Sh 

Woan. 2./. [pab, Saxon.] A plant. insite 

The flower confifts of four leaves, which are difpofed in 
form of a crofs; out of whofe flower cup rifes the pointal, 
which afterwards turns to a fruit in the fhape of a tongue, flac 
at the edge, gaping two ways, having but one cell, in which 
is contained for the moft part one oblong feed ; it is cultivated 
in England for the ufe of dyers, who ufe it for laying the 
foundation of many colours. Miller. 

In times of old, when Britifh nymphs were known 
To love no foreign fafhions like their own 5 
When drefs was monftrous, and fig-leaves the mode, 
And quality put on no paint but woa t. - Garth. 

WO’BEGONE. adu. [wo and begone.] Loft in wo 3 diftra&ted 

in wo 3 overwhelmed with forrow. 
Such a man, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo wrebcgone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn’d ; 


But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. Shaeéke/} 
Tancred he faw his life’s joy fet at peaa od — 
So woebegone was he with pains of tove. Fairfax, 


Wort. The obfolete participle paffive from To Warr. 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have wof?, 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. 
Wo’ruc. adj. [wo and full} 
1. Sorrowful ; afflicted ; mourning. 

The woful (3ynecia, to whom reft was no eafe, had left her 
lothed lodging, and gotten herfelf into the folitary places 
thofe defarts were full of. i Sisimey. 

How many i aad widows left to bow 


Shake/peare. 


To fad difgrace Daniel. 
as a sefa and never to be locs’d, 
e woeful captive kinfmen are inclos’d. 
2. i ea e ha > afliGtive. fone 
3- Wretched; paltry; forry: 
W hat woul tuff this madrigal would be, 
In fome ftarw’d hackney-fonneteer, or me? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how tie ityle refines ! Pope. 


Wo’FuLty.. adv. [from wfx/.] 
x. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

2. Wretchedly=: ina fenfe of contempt. 
He who would-pafs fuch a judgment upon his condition, as 
fhall be confirmed at that at tribunal, from which the--= 
lies no appeal, will find himfelf woefully deceived, if he iv ages 
of his fpiritual eftate by any of thefe meafures. South. 
Worn. 2. f. Wold, whether fingly or jointly, in the names of 
places, fignifies a plain open country ; from the Saxon polo, 
a plain and a place without wood. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Woldand wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler or gover- 
nour; from whence éertwold is a famous governour; ethelwold, 
a noble governour ; serwald, and by inverfion waldher, a ge- 
neral of an army. Gibfon’s Camden. 
WOLF. z./. [palf, Saxon; wolf, Dutch. ] 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours fheep. 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 


Refcu’d is Orleans from the Englith wo'v-s.  Shakefpeare. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To be a comrade with the wo/f and owl, 

Neceffity’s fharp pinch. Shakefpeare: 


If w_fves had at th ate how!]’d that ftern time, 

‘Thou fhould*ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Shakefpeare. 
2. An eating ulcer. : 
. How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical ex- 
preffions ; and what abfurd conceits the vulgar will fwallow in 
the literals, an example we have in our profeffion, who having 
called an eating ulcer by the name of wolf, common appre- 


henfion conceives a reality therein. B own, 
Wo'LFDOG. n. f. [woof and d:g.) 
I. A a a very large breed kept to guard fheep. 
he lucklefs' prey, how treach’rous tumbters gain, 
And dauntlefs wol/dogs fhake the lión’s mane. Tickell. 


2. A dog bred between a dog and wolf. 
WoLFI-H. adj. [from wolf.] Refembling a wolf in qualities 


or form. 
Thy defires 
Are wolfi/h, bloody, ftarv’d, and ravenous. 
[ have another daughter, 
Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable ; 
When fhe fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 


Shake/peare. 


Shall flea thy wolff vilage. Shakefpeare. 
Nothing more common than thofe woe/f/ back-friends in 
all our pretenfions. | Ll’ Eftrarig?. 


pre- 


Wom 


A pretence of kindnefs is the tniverfal ftale to all bafe pro- 
jeéts: all worlfi/h defigns walk under fheeps cloathing. Gav. Ton. 
WotrFsBa‘xeE. 7. /. [wolf and 4ane.] A poifonous plant ; aconite. 
It hath circumfcribed roundifh divided leaves ; the flower 
coniifts of four leaves, fhaped like a monkey’s hood: cach of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by three or more pods which ¢on- 
tain feveral rough feeds: the moft part of thefe fpecies are dead- 


I oifon. Miller. 
iV olfsbane is an early flower, Mortimer. 
W o'r FsMILK. z. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 


Wo'tvisn. adj. [from welves, of welf; wolff is more proper. ] 
Refembling a wolf. 
Why in this wo’vi gown do I ftand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick. Shake/peare. 
My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 
another fo in that wo/vrb belluine manner elfe. Howell. 
There isa bafe we/vi/s principle within that is gratified 
with another’s milery- South. 
WO’MAN. 2. / [pipman, ptmman, Saxon; whence we yet 
pronounce women inthe plural, wimmen, Skinner.] 
x. The female of the human race. 
‘That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a tw man. Shake/peare. 
‘Thou dotard, thou art wernan-tir’d, unroofted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shake/peare. 
E¥cmen are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
‘Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. Shake/p. 
And Abimelech took men-fervants and u omen fervants. Gen. 
O woman, lovely woman, nature form’d thee 
‘To temper man: we had been brutes without thee. Otway. 
Ceneus a wman once and once a man; 
But ending in the fex fhe firit began. Dryden. 
Voren are made as they themfelves would choofe, 
‘Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 
iVomen in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, and their animal fpirits more light; vi- 


vacity is the gift of women, gravity that of men. Addifon. 
2. A female attendant on a perfon of rank. 
I could not perfonally deliver to her’ - 
What you commanded me; but by her woman 
I fent your mefilage. Shakefpeare. 


Jo Wo’MAN. wv. a. [from the noun.] ‘To make pliant like a 
woman. 
I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 
T hat the firit face of neither on the ftart 
Can woman me unto’t. . Shakefpeare- 
Wo'MANED. adj. [from woman.] Accompanied, united with 
a woman. 
I do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my wifh, s 
‘To have him fee me twomar d. Shakefpeare. 
:MANHA'TER. 2. f. [woman and hater.] One that has an 
averfion for the female fex. i 
How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me of.all mankind, 
Againft the fex to write a fatyr 5 


And brand me for a womanhater. Swift. 


Wo'’MANHOOD. 2? 2. f. [from weman.] The character and col- 
W o/MANHEAD. lective qualities of woman. Obfolte. 
Ne in her fpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Ws lightnefs feen, or loofer vanity, 
But gracious weoomanhood and gravity. Spen/fer. 


There dwells fweet love and conftant chaftity, 
Unfpotted faith, and comely wemaniood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modefty. 

*Tis prefent death I beg ; and one thing more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 


Sperfer. 


© keep me from their worfe than killing lut. Shate/peare. 
W hen my grave is broke up again, 

Some fecond gueft to entertain ; 

For graves have learn’d that womanhcad 

To be to more than one a bed. Donne. 


Wo'MANIsH. adj. [from woman.] Suitable to a woman. 
Weither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
will be the more womanifh ; fince I affure you there is nothing 
I defire more than fully to prove myfelf a man. Sidney. 
Zelmane making a wonanifh habit to be the armour of her 
boldnefs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly 
befought her to keep her fpecch a while within the paradife of 
her mind. = of Sidney. 
A voice not foft, weak, piping, and w:man fh, but audible, 


ftrong, and manlike. Afcham. 

She then to him thefe womanifh words ’gan fay, 

Fer love of me, leave off. Spenfir. 

Our fathers minds are dead, 

And we are govern’d with our mothers fpirits ; 

Our yoke and fuff’rance thew us woman Jh. Shakefpeare. 
I do not think he fears death ; 

He never was fo wemani/h. Shake/peare. 


During his banifhment, he was fo foftened and dejected, 
as be wrote nothing but a few womanifh cpiltics. Bacon. 
In a fad look or womani/h complaint. Denham. 


Won 


I melt to womanifh tears, and if I fta¥s 


I find my love my courage will betray. Dryd.ns 
The godlike hero, in his breaft 

Difdain’d, or was afham’d to fhow 

So weak, fo womani/h a woe. Dryden: 


To Womantrse. v. a. [from womam] To emafculate; to 
effeminate; to foften. Proper, but nor ufed. 
This effeminatelove of a woman doth womazizea man. Sid. 
WOMANKI’ND. z. f: [woman and kind.) The female fex; the 
race of women. j 
Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againít the reputation 
of womankind. Sidney. 
So eafy is t appeafe the ftormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleafant woman#find. 
Becaufe thou doat’{t on wamankind, admiring 
Their fhape, their colour, and attractive gracc, 
None are, thou think’f{t, but taken with fuch toys. A7:/fo7. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 


| PO 
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But wəmearnszrind in ills is ever bold. Dryden. 
Juba might make the proudeft of our fex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. Addi, on. 
She advanc'd, that womunitind 
Would by her model form their mind. Swift. 


Wo'manNnLY. adj. [from woman. ] . 


1. Becoming a woman; fuiting a woman; feminine ; not maf- 
culine. 
I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas! 
Do I put that wemanly defence, 


To fay Pd done no harm. Shatef/pearc. 
She brings your forward wives 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. Shakefpeare. 
All will fpy in thy face 
A bluthing womanly difcovering grace. Donn». 


Rage choaks my words ; ’tis womanly to weep. Dryden. 

Let him be taught to put off all thofe tender airs, affected 
fmiles, and all the enchanting woman/y behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiation. Ar, bu bast and Pope. 


2. Not childifh ; not girlith. 


Young perfons, under a womanly age, are often troubled 
with fome of the fame fymptoms. Arbuthnot. 


WoMANLY. adv. (from woman.] In the manner of a woman; 


effeminately. 


WOMB. n.f. [wamba, Goth. pamb, Sax. wemb, Iflandick.] 
x. The place of the fztus in the mother. 


When yet he was but tender-bodied, and the only fon of 
my womb. Sake/peare. 
. INew-born children bring not many ideas into the world, 
bating fome faint ideas of hunger and thirft which they may 


have felt in the woznb. Ockes 

Conceiving, as fhe flept, her fraitful wo 

Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 

2. The place whence any thing is produced. 

The earth was form’d, but in the womé as yet 

Of waters, embryon immature involv’d, 

Appear’d not. Milton. 
The womb of earth the genial fecd receives. Dryden. 


Jo Woms. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe ; to breed in 
fecret. ; 
Wot for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
"To this my fair belov’d. ' 
Wo'mBy. adj. [from womb.] Capacious. 
He'll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock, 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefpeare. 
Womezn. Plural of woman. : 
Thus it fhall befal 


Shake/peare. 


Him who to worth in women over trufts. Ailton. 
Won. The preterite and participle paffive of win. 
All thefe the Parthian, 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch von. Ali ten. 
Againft myfelf I victorious have wor, 
And by my fatal abfence am undone. Dryden. 


My mother is won over to my fidc, but dares not mention 
me to my father, for fear of provoking him. Adutjon. 
Zo Won. v. n. [punian, Saxon ; worrn, German.] To dwell; 
to live; to have abode. Not in ufe. 
Him fortuned 


To come where vile Arcafia does wonn. Spenfer. 
Out of the ground uprofe 

As from his lair the wild beaft where he wons 

In foreft wild. Aiilicn. 


A people near he northern pole that wen ; 
Whom Ireland fent from loughes and forefts here. Fairfax. 
Won. 2. /- [from the verb.] Dwelling ; habitation. Obfoletc. 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely ho!d 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven's cye ; 
Or where haft thou thy won, that fo much gold 


‘Thou can’ft preferve from wrong and robbery. Spenfer. 
Ta 


WON 


To WO’NDER. v.n. [pundpian, Saxon; wender, Dutch.] 
‘To be ftruck with admiration ; to be pleafed or furprifed fo 
as to be aftonifhed. 

The want of thefe magazines of victuals I have oftentimes 
complained ofin England, and weudered at in other countries. 
Spenfer’s Ire and. 

His deadly wound was healed: and all the world wondered 
after the beaft. Rev. xiii. 3. 
No wonder to us, who have converfed with too many 


ftrange unparallel’d actions, now to woenier at any thing: . 


wonder is from furprife, and furprife ceafes upon experience. 
South’s Sermons. 
King Turnus tucnder’d at the fight renew’d. Dryden. 
Who can wonder that all the fciences have been fo over- 
charged with infignificant and doubtful expreffions, capable to 
make the moft quick-fighted’ very little rhe more eae cher 
. OLE. 
I could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe 
diminutive mortals, who durft venture to mount and walk 
upon my body. Swift. 
WONDER. n.f. [pundon, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 
I. Admiration; aftonifhment ; amazement; furprife caufed by 
fomething unufual or unexpcéicd. 
What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjure the wand’ring ftars, and makes them {tand 
Lik wonder-wounded hearers. Shake/peare. 
Vonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an immoveable pofture 
of the body; for`in wender the fpirits fy not as in fear, but 
only fettle. Bacon. 
2. Caufe of wonder ; a ftrange thing; fomething more or greater 
than can be expected. 
The Cornith wonder-gatherer defcribeth the fame. Carew. 
Great effets come of induftry in civil bufinefs ; and to try 
things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon. 
Lo, a wonder ftrange ! 
OF ev’ry beaft, and bird, and infect fmall 
Came fevens, and pairs. 
What woman will you find, 
‘Though of this age the wonder and the fame, 
On whom his leifure will vouchfafe an eye 
Of fond defire ? 
No wonder fleep from careful lovers flies, 
To bathe himfelf in Sachariffa’s eyes 5 
As fair Aftrea once from earth to heav’n, 
By ftrife and loud impiety was driven. Waller. 
Drawn for your prince, that fword could wonders do: 
The better caufe makes mine the {harper now. Faller. 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
There Babylon the wonder of all tongues. Ailton. 
Ample fouls among mankind have arrived at that prodigi- 
ous extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and 
glory of the nation where they live. Watts. 
WoO’NDERFUL. adj. [wonder and full.] Admirable; ftrange; 
aftonifhing. 
I uttered that which I underftood not, things too wonderful 


Aiilion. 


Milton. 


for me which I knew not. Fob xlii. 3. 
Strange 
Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. 


All this is very wonderful, Shakefpeare multiplies miracle up- 
on miracle to bring about the fame event in the play, which 
chance with more propriety performs inthe novel. Shak. I//u/?, 

W o/NDERFUL. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improperly ufed. 

The houfe which I am about to build fhall be wonderful 

` great. 2 Chron. ii. 9. 
Wo’NDERFULLY. adv. [from wonderful.] In a wonderful 
manner; to a wonderful degree. 

He was much made on by the pope, who knowing him- 
felf to be unprofitable to the Chriftian world, was wonderfully 

lad to hear that there wére fuch echoes of him founding 
n remote parts. Bacon. 

‘here is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 

picture. Addifon. 
WONDERMENT. z. f. [from wonder.] Aftonifhment ; amaze- 

ment. Not in ufe, except in low language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 

It ravifh’d is with fancy’s wonderment. Spenfer. 

‘Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally take the 
fenfe, and not refpe&t petty wonderments. Bacon. 


The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and afked him 
what he meant. LY Eftrange. 
Wo'NDERSTRUCK. adj. [wonder and ffrike.] Amazed. 
Afcanius, wouderfiruck to fee 
‘That image of bis filial piety. Dryden. 


hte ase us. adj. [This is contracted from wonderous, of wen- 

der. v 

t- Admirable ; marvellous ; ftrange; -urprifing. 
The credit of whofe virtue reft, with thee ; 


FRondrous indeed, if caufe of fuch eftcéts. Ailton. 
In fuch charities fhe pafs’d the day ; 
"T was wond'rsus how fhe found an hour to pray. Dryden. 


Refearches into the fprings of.natural bodies, and their mo- 


W oOo O 


tions, fhould awaken us to admire the wondrous wildom of our 
Creator in all the works of nature. atts. 

2. [Z ondrous is barbaroufly ufed for an adverb.] In a ftrange 
degrec. 

From that part where Mofes remembereth the giants, begot- 
ten by the fons of good men upon the daughters of the wicked, 
did they fteal thofe wondrous great a&ts of their ancient kings 
and powerful giants. Raleigh. 

To fhun th’ allurement is not hard 

To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wondrous dificult, when once befer, 

To ftruggle through the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 


Dryden. 
You are fo beautiful, 
So wondrous fair, you juftify rebellion. Dr) den. 
Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wend’rcus fond of place. Pepe. 
Wo'npRousty. adv. [from wendrous.1 To a ftrange degree. 
My lord led wondroufly to difcontent. Shake/peare. 
‘This made Proferpina 
Make to them the greater fpeed, 
‘ For fear that they too much fhould bleed, 
Which wondrou/ly her troubled. Drayton. 
Such doétrines in the pigeon houfe were taught : 
You need not afk how wondroufly they wrought. Dryden. 
Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 
Cloe complains, and wond- oufly s ageriev’d. Granville. 


To Wonr. v. n. [Preterite and participle wont; punian, 
To be WoNT. Saxon; gewoonen, Dutch.] To be accuftomed 5 
to ufe; to be ufed. 
A yearly folemn feaft fhe went to make. 


The day that firft doth lead the year around. Spenfer. 
‘Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He wonts to work, that none the fame efpies. Spenfer. 


Jafon the Theffalian was wont to fay, that fome things 
muft be done unjuftly, that many things may be done juftly. 


Bacon. 
I this night have dream’d ; 
If dream’d, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
But of offence and trouble. Ailton. 
The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the fhaft that made him die 
Efpy’d a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to foar fo high. Walker. 


A mother was wont always to indulge her daughters, when 
any of them defired fquirrels or birds, but then they muft keep 
them well. Locke. 

Another fort of fophifm is wont to be called an imperfeét 
enumeration or falfe induction, when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. atts. 

WONT. z. /. [from the verb.] Cuftom; habit; ufe. Out of ufe. 

Paffing their time according to their wont, they waited for 
the coming of Phalantus. SiTy- 

Things natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 
wont, that which is heavy mounting fometimes upwards of its 
own accord. feoker. 

"Tis not his wont to be the hindmoft man, 

W hate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shake/pearc. 

‘They are by fudden alarm or watch-word to be called out 
to their military motions under fky or covert, according to the 
feafon, as was the Roman wrt. A4ilton. 

Wont, Acontraction of will not. 


WoNTED. part. adj. [from the verb.] Accuftomed; ufed; 
ufual. 
Her champion ftout, to aid his friend, 
Again his wonted weapon proved. Spenser. 
So pray’d they, innocent, and totheir thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon and wonted calm. ATi lion. 


The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other frog over ; 

but fhe was wonted to the place, and would not remove. DEZ. 
Who have no houfe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes each wonted room require 5; 

Haunting the yet warm afhes of the place, 

As murther’d men walk where they did expire. Dryden. 

Wo 'ntTenoness. n. f. [from wonted.] State of being accuftom- 
ed to. Not in ufe. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that pretend to 
other modes of government, I might fufpeét my judgment 
biafled with prejudice or wontedne/s of opinion. King Charis. 

Wo’NTLEss. adj. [from wont.] Unaccuftomed; unufual. 
W hither, love, wilt thou, now carry me? 
WY hat zconztlefs fury do’{t thou now infpire 
Into my feeble breaft, when full of thee? Spenfer. 
To Woo. v.a. [apoxov, courted, Saxon.] To court; to fue to 
for love. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We fhould be woo’, and were not made to wco. Shake/prare. 
Some lay in dead mens fkulls; and in thofe holes ` 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems ; 

‘That wood to the limy bottom of the decp, ; 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatterd by. ShakePeare: 

ncie 


Woo 


Fancies and notions he purfues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought : 
Each like the Grecian artit wsos 
The image he himflelf has wrought. 
MI v proud rival wsos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 
Philips’s Diftre/? Aletber. 
Oh, ftretch thy reign, fair peace! from fhore to fhore, 
‘Til conqueft ceafe, and flav’ry be no more ; 
“Vill the freed Indians in thcir native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves. 
2. "to court folicitoufly ; to invite with importunity. 
Yet can fhe love a foreign emperor, 
Whom of great worth and pow’r fhe hears to be; 
If fhe be woo’d but by ambafiador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures fee - 
So while the virgin foul on earth doth ftay, 
She woo’d and tempted is ten thoufand ways 
By thefe great pow’rs, which on the earth bear fway, 
The wifdom of the world, wealth, pleafure, praife. 


Pricr. 


Pope. 


Davies. 
. Sweet bird that fhun’ft tbe noife of folly, 
Moft mufical, moft melancholly ! 
‘Thee, chauntrefs oft the woods among, 
I «ees to hear thy even-fong. Mii ‘ton. 


To Woo. v. n. To court; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they woo, 


When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 
WOOD. adj. [weds, Gothick ; pod, Saxon; tused, Dutch.] 
Mad; furious; raging. Obfolete. 
Winds do rage, as winds were wed, 
And caufe fpring tides to raife great flood. Tuffer. 


Coal-black fteeds yborn of hellifh brood, 
‘That on their rufty bits did champ as they were wood. 


Spenfer. 
Calm the tempeft of his paffion weod ; 
The banks are overflown, when ftopped is the flood. Spenfer. 
Woop. n.f. [puve, Saxon; weud, Dutch.] 
x. A lar and thick plantation of trees: 
The qwoed-born people fall before her flat, 


And worfhip her as goddefs of the weed. Spenfer. 
St. Valentine is paft : 
Begin thefe wsod-birds but to couple now ? Shake/peare. 
he woods are ruthlefs, dreadful, deaf, and dull: 
‘There fpeak and ftrike. Shake/peare. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shakepeare. 


Hecate, when fhe gave to rule the woods, 
Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. Dryden. 
2. The fubftance of trees ; timber. 
Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn fweet weed to make the lodging fweet. Shake/p. 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, rofin, and wesd-afhes, well incorporated. 


Boyle. 

Having filled it about five inches with thoroughly kindled 

wocd-coals, we let it down into the glafs. Boyle. 
Of long growth there ftood 

A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wad. Dryden. 

The foft weed turners ule commonly. Moxon. 


The fize of faggots and wood-ftacks differs in moft coun- 

tries. ortimer. 

Herings muft be fmoked with wo:-d. Child. 
WocDa‘NEMONE. n. f. A plant. 


Woo’/DBIND. Ran. fJ- [puebine, Saxon.] Honeyfuckle. 


Woo’DpBINE. 
Beatrice, c'en now 

Couch’d in the woodbind coverture. Shakefpeare. 
‘The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
heads garlands of woodbine and wild rofes. Peacham, 
Woo'pcock. n. f- [povucoc, Saxon.] A bird of palage with 
a long bill ; his food is not known. It is a word ludicroufly 
ufed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calves head and a capon; fhall I 


not find a woedcock too. Shake/peare. 
Soon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houfewife bears. Gay. 


W oo’peEp. adj. [from wed.] Supplied with wood. 
T he lord Strutts have been poffefled of a very great landed 
eftate, well conditioned, weeded and watered. Arbuthnet. 
Woo DDRINK. xz. f. Decodtion or infufion of medicinal woods, 
as fafflafras.- 
‘The drinking elder-wine or woedrinks are very ufcful. 
Floyer on the Fdurncurs. 
Woopen. adj. [from woerd.] : 
1. Ligneous; made of wood; timber. 
Like a ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his hamftring, he doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialoguc and found 
T wixthis ftretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage. Shase/peare. 
They ufed to vault or leap up ; and therefore they had wood. n 


horfs4 in their houfes and abroad. Brown. 
Ne CLXIV. 


Prefs’d with the burden, Czneus pants for breath 3 
And on his fhoulders bears the «wooden death. Dryden. 
The haberdafher ftole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 


A g- Addi Ze 
2. amis >; awkward. Si 


Pll win this lady Margaret: for whom ? 
Why, for my king: tufh, that’s a woden thing. Shake/peares 


When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. Collier. 


WoobdFRE'TTER. 1. f. [teres, Lat.] An infe&; a woodworm. 


Ainfwort. 
Woo’DHoLe. n. f. [wood and bolr.] Place where woo 


is laid 
up. 
What fhouldI do? or whither turn ? amaz’d, 
Confounded to the dark recefs I fly, 
OF weodhole. Philips: 


Woo DLanpb. 2. f. [wood and land.] Woods; grounds covered 
with woods. 
‘This houfhold beaft, that us’d the wzoedland grounds, 
Was view'd at firft by the young hero’s hounds, 
As down the ftream he fwam. Dryden. 
He that rides poftthrough a country, may, from the tran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie; here a morafs, 
and there a river, woodland in one part, and favanas in another. 
Locke. 
By her awak'd, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares ; 
And tempts me to refume the lyre, 
Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 
Fenton’s Ode to Lord Gower. 
Here hills and vales, the weed/and and the plain, 
Here earth and water feem to ftrive again. 
Wooopta’rRkK, 2. f. A melodious fort of wild lark. 
Wooo’pLousr. n. f. [wood and loufe.] An infeét. 
The millepes or wsodloufe is a {mall infe& of an oblong 
figure, about half an inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth ; of a dark blueifh or livid grey colour, and having 
its back convex or rounded: notwithitanding the appellation 
millepes, it has only fourteen pair of fhort legs; it is a very 
{wift runner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and fuffers itfelf to be 
taken. They are found in great plenty under old logs of wood 
or large ftones, or between the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent; and the 
beft way of taking them is fwallowing them alive, which is 
eafily and conveniently done; and they are immediately de- 
ftroyed on falling into the ftomach. Fill. 
Wrap thyfelf up like a woodloufe, and dream revenge. 


Congreve. 


Poe. 


_ There is an infe& they call a woodloufe, 
‘That folds up itfelf in itfelf, for a houfe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a ftrong coat of mail. Saif. 
VVOO DMAN. n. f- [wood and man.] A fportíman ; a hunter. 
heir cry being compofed of fo well forted mouths, that 
any man would perceive therein fome kind of proportion, but 
the fkilful woodmen did find a mufick. Sidney- 
The duke is a better weodman than thou takeft him for: 


Shakefpeare. 
‘This is fome one like us night-foundered here, 


Or elfe fome neighbour woe:dman. Atilicn. 
So when the wocdman's toil her cave furrounds, 

And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds, 

With grief and rage the mother-lion ftung, 

Fearlefs herfelf, yet trembles for her young. Pcpe. 


W OO'DMONGER. 7. j. [wood and monger.) A woodfeller. 
Woo’pnoTte. z. f- Wild mufick, 
Then to the well-trod ftage anon, 
If Johnfon’s learned fock be on, 
Or {weeteft Shakefpear, fancy’s child, 
Wearble his native weodnotes wild. l 
VVOODNY’MPH. 2. f. [wood and nymph.] Dryad. 
Soft fhe withdrew, and like a wozdnymph light, 
Oread, or dryad, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The woodnymphs, deck’d with daifies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. 
Woopo’rFerinc. n. f Wood burnt on the altar. 
We caft the lots for the weodeffering. 
Woo’pPECKER. n.f- [wood and peck ; 
A bird. 
The ftructure of the tongue of the weedpecker ts very fin- 
gular, whether we lonk at its great length, its bones and muf- 
cles, its incompaffing:parts of the neck and head, the better 
to exert itfelf in lengt, and, again, to retradt it into irs cell ; 
and laftly, whether we ibok at ics fharp, horny, bearded point, 
and the gluey matter at the end of it the better to ftab and 
draw little maggots out of wood. Derhem. 
W oopPYGEOn, or WWoodculier. nif. A wild pigcon. 
WoopRoOo’r. n.f. An herb. Ainjwerth. 
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Afilicn. 
Assit on. 
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VV co’psaARRE. 


Woo 


Wol'opsare. 7». f- 

The froth called wood/are, being like a kind of fpittle, is 

found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 
W o’opsEERE. n. /. [wood and fere.] The time when there is 

no fap in the tree. 
From May to O€tober leave SOREN» for why, 

In wocdjeere, whatfoever thou croppeft fhall die. Tuffer. 

W o’opsoRREL. n.f. [oxys, Lat.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath abell-fhaped flower, confifting 
of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut into fe- 
veral divifions: the pointal, which rifes from the flowercup, 
becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into feminal 
cells, opening outward from the bafe to the top, and inclofing 
feeds which often ftart from their lodges, by reafon of the 


elaftic force of the membrane which involves them. JZi/ler. 
Wo’opwaRD. 2. f: [wood and ward.) A forefter. 
Woopy. ad. (from wacd,] 
x. Abounding with wood. 
Thou haft led me up 
A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain. Miilten. 
Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in fecret fhades 
Of weedy Ida’s inmoft grove. Milton. 
Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d 
WV and’ring in wecody maze, and human food 
INor tafted, nor had appetite. Milton. 
Diana’s wocdy realms he next invades, 
And crofles through the confecrated fhades, Addifon. 


2. Ligneous; confifting of wood. 


In the weedy parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded as to make them flexible with- 


out joints, and alfo elaftick. Grew. 
Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have 
nothing waecdy in them, as grafs and hemlock. Locke. 
3. Relating to woods. 
With the wosdy nymphs when fhe did play. Spenfer. 
All the fatyrs fcorn their woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 
emer. 
W ooER. n.f- [from wor] One who courts a ete ° 
The wooers moft are toucht in this oftent, 
To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 


Ariftippus faid, that thofe that ftudied particular {ciences, 
and neglected philofophy, were like Penelope’s woeers, that 


made love to the waiting woman. Bacon. 
Uturping wooers felt his thund’ring fword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 


Woor. n. f: [from wove.] 
1. The fet of threads that croffes the warp; the weft. 
‘The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranf{verfe, as 


in the warp and the woefof textile, is more inward or more 
outward. 


Bacon. 
2. Texture ; cloath. 
A veít of purple overflow’d, 
Iris had dipp’d the woof. MMiltcn. 
I muft puto 
‘Thefe my fky-robes, {pun out of Iris’ weof- Milton. 


To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of fofteft woof, is bright Alcippe’s care. Pope. 
Wood’ IncLy. adv. [from wooing.] Plcafingly ; fo as to invite 
ftay. 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wosingly here. Shake/j care. 
WOOL. z. f- [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch. ] 
z. The fleece of a fheep; that which is woven into cloath. 
Bafe-minded wretches, for refpeét of gain, fome paultry 
wo: may yield you, to let fo much time país without know- 
ing perfectly her eftate. Sidney. 
A gown made of the fineft w-o/, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureft gold. Raleigh. 
Concerning the complaint for price of wool, he would give 
‘ order that his commiffioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, 


paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 
Struthium is a root ufed by the wosl-dreffers. Arbuthnot. 
2. Any fhort thick hair. 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
. Weel of batt and tongue of dog. Shake/peare. 
WootLrer. n. f. [uwecol and fell.] Skin not ftripped of the 
wool. 
Wool and woebl/cls were ever of little value in this king- 
dom. Davies. 


W Oo'OLLEN. adj. [from zvocl.] Mads of wool not finely drefled, 
and thence ufed Jikewife for any th. ng coarfe. 
I was wont 
To call them wosl/-n vafflals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shake/peare. 
I could not endure a hufband with a beard on his face: I 
had rather lyc in woollen. `. Shakefpeare. 
TFoollen cloth will tentér, linen fcarcely. Bacon., 


W OR 


At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spight of his woollen night-cap. 
WVoo' LLEN. z. /.- Cloath made of wool. 
His breeches were of rugged woellen, 
And had been at the fiege of Bullen. 
Odious ! in woolen / *twould a faint provoke 1 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruffels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and fhade my lifelefs face. 
He is a bel-efprit and a well.” draper. 
hae wl egesioe bn. JS- [weol, pack, and fack.] 
I. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 
2. The feat of the judges inthe houfe of lords. 
At bar abufive, on the bench unable, 
Knave on the wool/ack, fop at council-table. 
3- Any thing bulky without weight. 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Wo’oLwaRD. adv. [tool and ward. In wool. 
I have no fhirt: I go woolward for penance. 
W o'oLLY. adj. [from wo-/.] 
1. Confifting of wool; cloathed with wool. 
‘n the work of generation was 
Between thefe whoolly breeders, 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shake/peare. 
Some few, by temp’rance taught, approaching flow, 
To diftant fate by eafy journeys go: 
Gently they lay ’em down, as ev’ning fheep 


Dryder. 
Fiudibreas. 


Pope. 
Swrft. 


Dryden. 


Cleaucland. 
Not ufed. 
Shate/t eare. 


On their own woolly fleeces foftly fleep. Dryden. 
2. Refembling wool. 
What fignifies 
My ficece of wool/y hair, that now uncurls ? Shake/peares 


Nothing profits more 
‘Than frequent fnows: O may'ft thou often fee 
‘Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain, 
Nutritious ! 
WORD. n. f/f. [pone, Saxon; word, Dutch.] 
1. A fingle part of {peech. 
If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
three words, acon. 
As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itfelf, fo are words or names the marks of thofe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converfe with. South’s Sermons. 
Amongft men who confound their ideas with words, there 
muft be endlefs difputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but fcans and fpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on fyllables. Pope. 
2. A fhort difcourfe. 
Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a word or two ? 
—TIwo thoufand, and I’ll vouchfafe thee the hearing. Shak. 
A word, Lucilius, 
How he receiv’d you. Shakefloeare. 
A friend who fhall own thee in thy loweft condition, anfwer 
all thy wants, and, in a word, never leave thec. South. 
In a word, the Gofpel defcribes God to us in all refpceéts 
fuch a one as we would wifh him to be. Tivlot/on. 
3. Talk; difcourfe. 
Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes ! 
Let them have fcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elfe, yet they do eafe the heart. Shakejpearc. 
If you diflike the play, 
Pray make no words on’t "till the fecond day, 
Or third be paft; for we would have you know it, 


A. Phisipse 


‘The lofs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 
Ceafe this contention: be thy w rds levere, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the fword forbear. Dryden. 


If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill, or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults. ° Lecke. 


If I appear a little word-bound in my firft folutions, I hope 


it will be imputed, to the long difufe of {peech, Spelator. 
4- Difpute ; verbal contention. 
In argument upon a cafe, 
Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfetand me. Shake/p. 


5. Language. 
Found you nodifpleafure by word or countenance? Shake/p. 

I'll write thee a challenge, or I'll deliver thy indignation to 

him by word of mouth. Shake/peur e. 
He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, and rid 

to every fquadron, giving them fuch words as were proper to 
the occafion. Clarendon. 


An ealfy way, by word of mouth communicated to mc. Boyle. 
6. Promife. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly,fwearnot. Shake. 
I take your princely werd for thefe redrefles. 
—I give it you, and will maintain my word. Shakefpeare. 
"The duke fhall wield his conq’ring fword, 


The king fhall pafs his honeft word. D: yden. 
7- Signal; token. 
Every foldier, kill his prifoners ; 
Give the word through. Sime/peare, 


8. Account 


W OR 


8. Account; tydings; meflage. 
Bring me werd thither 
How the world goes, that to the peace of it 


I may {pur on my journey. Shake/peare. 
Why fhould fhe write to Edmund? Might not you 


Jranfport her purpofes by word? Shake/pear ea 
T wo optic nerves fhe ties, X 

Like fpeétacles acrofs the eyes ; 

By which the fpirits bring her word, 

W hence’er the balls are fix'd or ftirr’d. Pris. 


Q- Declaration. 
I know you brave, and take you at your wod; 

That prefent fervice which you vaunt, afiord. 

10. Affirmation. 

Every perfon has enough to do to work out his own falva- 
tion ; which, if we will take the apoftle’s «ord, is to be done 
with fear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader fhould take my word, and therefore 
I will fet two of their difcourfes in the fame light for every 
man to judge. Dryden. 

11. Scripture; word of God. i 
They fay this church of England neither hath the word 
purely preached, nor the facraments fincerely miniftred. JZ bitg. 
12. The fecond perion of the ever adorable Trinity. A fcripture 
term. 
Thou my Z7 vrd, begotten fon, by thee 


Dryden. 


This I perform. Milton. 

To Worn. v. n. [from the noun.] To difpute. 
He that deicends not to word it with a fhrew, does worfe 
than beat her. L’ ’Efirange- 


To WorpD. v. a. To exprefs in proper words. 

Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harrifon of the blefled 
king, upon the wording and drawing up his charge againít ap- 
roaching trial. South. 
Whether I have improved thefe fables or no, in the wording 
or meaning of them, the book muftftand or fall toitfelf. L’£/?. 
The apology for the king is the fame, but worded with 
reater deference to that great prince. Addifon. 

Wo’rRvyY. adj. [from werd.] Verbofe; full of words. 

_ Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making a 
magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, faid, I now fix my 
eyes upon a cyprefs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in 
its branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spec7at. 

Wee necd not lavifh hours in werdy periods, 


As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips. 
Intemp’rate rage, a wor dy war, began. Pope. 
Wore. ‘he preterite of wear. 
‘This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 
And that a ‘fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryden. 
My wife, the kindeft, deareft, and the trucft 
"That ever wore the name. Rowe. 


Ta WORK. v.n. pret. worked, or tureught. [peoncan, Saxon 5 
werken, Dutch. ] 
1. To labour; to travail ; to toil. 
Good Kent, how fhall I live and wor 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fhort. Shake/peare. 
Go and werk ; for no ftraw fhall be given you. &-x.v. 138. 
Whether we work or play, or flecp or wake, 
Our life deth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. 
2. To bein aétion ; to be in motion. 
. Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes, 
When for fame’s fake 
VVe bend to that the working of the heart. 
In Morat your hopes a crown defign’d, 
And all the women worg’d within your mind. 
3. To act ; to carry on operations. 
May be the Lord will wor for us. 
Our better part reovains 
‘To work in clofe defign. Milton. 
4. To aét as a manufacturer. 
‘They that woré in fine flax. Tf. xix. Q. 
5. To ferment. 
Into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fubftances, while 
they werk, which may make them fume and inflame lefs. Bac. 
Try the force of imagination upon ftaying the wording of 
beer when the barm is putin. Bacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tun- 
ned, the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make a 
fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon. 
6. To operate; to have effect. 
With fome other bufinefs put the king 
From thefe fad thoughts thatweré too much upon him. Shak. 
All things works together for good to them that love God. 
Rem. viii. 28. 
Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the eacth, and alfo 
within the earth. 
è Although the fame tribute laid by confent, or byimpofi > 
all one to the purfe, yet it w.r$s diverfely on LEAS sap To 
people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. Bacon. 
T hefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity fhould not be loft. Clarendon, 


Davies. 
Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


x Sa. xiv. 6. 


Bacon, 
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Nor namber, ner example with him wrons hè 
‘To fwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind. Ailton. 


We fee the workings of wratitude in the Itraclites. South. 
Obj véts of pity, when the caufe is new, 

Would cork too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden. 
Poifon will w:ré againit the ftars: beware, 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. - Dryden. 


_ When this reverence beyins to woré in him, next confider 
his temper of mind. Leche. 
This fo wrsught upon the child, that afterwards he defircd 
to be taught. Letete. 
Humours and manners wort more in the meaner fort than 
with the nobility. Sibi EW. 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a half 
long : his colours are white, black, and red : of all ferpents his 
bite is the moft pernicious, yet worterh the flowcit. Grew. 
7- To obtain by diligence. 
Without" the king’s affent 
You wrouzht to be a legate. Shukefpeares 
He hath wrought with God this day. I Sa. xiv. 45- 
8. To act internally ; to operate as a purges or other phyfick. 
Work on, 
ayy medicine, work / thus credulous foots are caught. Ss... 
I fhould have doubted the operations of antimony, where 
fuch a pofition could not wrt. Browz. 
It is benign, not far from the nature of aliment, into which, 
upon defeét of zu:rking, itis oft times converted. FEH e 
M oft purges heat a little; and all of them zerré beft, that is, 
cauft the blood fo todo, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weucther, or in a warm room. G? ez’. 
9. To a& as an object. 
Let it be pain of body, or diftrefs of mind, there’s matter 
yet left for philofophy and apogee d toworks upon. L? Efir. 
Natural philofophy has fentible objects to work upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no- 
tions. AA Lif sit. 
The prediétions Bickerftaff publifhed, relating te hi. dcath, 


too much affeéted and worse on his imagination, Siu. /t. 
10. To make way. 
Body fhall up to fpirit wor. Adiiten. 


Who would truft chance, fince all men have the feeds 


Of good and ill, which fhould werk upward firit? Dryden. 
1r. To be toffed or agitated. 
Vex’d by wintry ftorms, Benacus raves, 
Confus’d with working fands and rolling waves. A jdifone 
Jo WORK. v. a. 
x. To make by degrees. 
Sidelong he works his way. Ailton. 


Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works kis way, 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will fet the viétor thundering at our gates. 

2. To labour; to manufacture. 
He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
a filver mine, and given the reafon why they forbare to wrk 
them at that time, and when they left off from corsinz 
them. Re eizh. 
The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrrug4t from one 
form into another, ’til] it fettled into an habitable earth. Burz. 
This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. shld fonr . 
The young men acknowledged in love-letters, fealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words wreng/t upon 
the feals, that they died for her, Luter, 
They now begin to work the wond’rous frame, 
To fhape the parts, and raife the vital fame. B4: "mere. 
I he induftry of the people w:rfs up all their native com- 
moditics to the laft degree of manufacture. Swift. 
3- To bring by action into any ftate. 
So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with {tains 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains, 
Z orks itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
*T ill by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. 
4- To influence by fucceffive impulfes. 
If you would work any man, know his nature and fafhions, 
and fo lead him. B.csn. 

To haften his deftruétion, come yourfelf, 

And work your rival father to his ruin. 
5. To produce ; to effect. 
Fly the dreadful war, 

That in thyfclf thy leflur parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-twerding jar. Spenjer. 
Love workct) no ill to his neighbour. Rom. xiii. 10. 
Our light affliction for a moment worketh for us a far more 
eternal weight cf glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might «ort any effect, not holpen by the co-operation 
of fpirits, but orty by the unity of nature. B. co. 
Moifture, although it doth not pals through bodies without 
communication of tome fubftance, as heat and cold do, yet 
it worketh cifects by qualifying cf the heat and cold. Ju.a2. 
Such power, being above all that the undeilianding cf man 
can conceive, may well weré fuch wonders. spas 
God, 


A . fora 


Aed -One 


A. Phi pse 
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God, only wife, to punifh pride of wit, 
Among mens wits hath this confufion wrought 5 _ ; 
As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
Of the trec, 
W hich, tafted, workés knowledge of good and evil, > 
Thou may’ft not : in the day thou eat’ft, thou dy't. Miten. 
6. To manage. 
Mere perfonal valour could not fupply want of knowledge 
in building and working fhips. Arbuthnot. 
>. To put tolabour; to exert. 
Now, Marcus, thy virtue’s on the proof ; 
Put forth thy utmoft ftrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy foul. 
8. To embroider with a needle. 
9. To WorK out. To effect by toil. 
Wot only every fociety, but every fingle perfon has enough 
to do to work ext his own falvation. . Decay of Picty. 
‘The mind takes the hint from the poet, and works out the 


Addifon. 


reft by the ftrength of her own faculties. Addifin. 
10. Jo VWoRK ont. To craze; to efface. 
Tears of joy for your returning fpilt, 
Work cut and expiate our former guilt. Dryden. 


rr. Zo WorkK up. To raife. 

That which is wanting to work up the piety to a greater 
hcight, was not afforded me by the sory Dryden. 

‘This lake refemblcs a fea, when worked up by ftorms. ddif. 

The fun, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 

WForks up more fire and colour in their cheeks. Addifen. 

We fhould inure ourfelves to fuch thoughts, ’till they have 
worked up our fouls into filial awe and love of him. Atterbury. 

WVorK. z. f- [peonc, Saxon; werk, Dutch.) 
1. Toil; labour; employment. 

Bread, correétion, and work for a fervant. Eccluf: xxxiii. 

In the bottom of fome mines in Germany there grow ve- 
getables, which the work-folks fay have magical virtue. Bac. 

‘The ground, unbid, gives more than we can afk ; 
But wr is pleafure, when we chufe our tafk. Dryden. 
2. A ftate of Jabour. 

All the world is perpetually at work, only that our poor mor- 
tal lives fhould pafs the happier for that little time we poffefs 
them, or elfe end the better when we lofe them: upon this 
occafion riches came to be coveted, honours efteemed, friend- 
fhip purfued, and virtues admired. Temple. 

3- Bungling attempt. ; l 

It is pleafant to fee what woré our adverfaries make with this 
innocent canon: fometimes ’tis a mere forgery of hereticks, 
and fometimes the bifhops that met there were not fo wife as 


they fhould have been. Stillingfleet. 
4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
Round her woré fhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenfer. 


‘That handkerchief, you gave me: I muft take out the 
vork : a likely piece of work, that you fhould find it in your 
chamber, and know not who left it there. “This is fome 
minx’s token, and I muft take out the woré #? There, give it 
your hobby horfe : wherefoever you had it, I'll take out no 
work on’t. Shake/peare. 

s. Any fabrick or compages of art. 
Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, 

But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun, 

GB. Action; feat; deed. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, have 
rendered it neceffary in every Chriftian commonwealth by 
laws to fecure propricty. Hammond. 

As to the compofition or diffolution of mixt bodies, which 
is the chief works of elements, and requires an intire applica- 
tion of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs over 
earth. - Digby. 

Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 

Than good works in her hufband to promote. Milton. 

While as the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 
‘The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d. 
7- Any thing made. 
WW here is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 

To have? Is that inchanting force decay’d ? 

Verfc, that draws nature’s works from nature’s law, 

Thee, her beft work, to her work cannot draw. 

© faireft of creation! laftand beft 

Of all God's werks / creature, in whom excels 

Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d ; 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet,, 

How art thou loft ! 

8. Management; treatment. 
Lethimalone ; I'll go another way to werk with him. Shak. 
9. To jet on WorRK. To employ; to engage. 

It ferteth thofe wits on work in better things, which would 

be elfe employed in worfe. $ Hocker. 
W o/RKER. z. /. [from w:rk.] Onc that works. 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 

"The cruel w.rter of your kindly fmarts, 

Pr=-—9re vourfelyes, sand open wide your hearts. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Denne. 


Milton. 


Sjer Prae 


WOR 


His father was a worker in brafs. x Krings vii. 14. 
‘You fpoke me fair; but even then betrayed me: depart 
from me, you profeffors of holinefs, but workers of iniquity. 
South's Ser mous. 
Wo’RKFeLLtow. z. f- [wrk and fellaw.}] One engaged in the 
fame work with another. 


Timotheus, my wsrkfe./ow, and Lucius, falute you. Ror. 
W o’RKHOUSE. Se a hani 
WY GaiieruclicwEs. n. f. [from work and hzu/c.] 
I. A placein which any manufaéture is carried on. 
‘The quick forge and workinghoufe of thought. Shakefp. 


Protogenes had his workhou/fz in a garden out of town, where 
he was daily finifhing thofe pieces he had begun. Dryden. 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are condemned to labour. 
Haft thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers ? 
Efteem and promote thofe ufeful charities which remove fuch 
pefts into prifons and workhou/es. Atter bury- 
W O'RKINGDAY. 2. f: [work and day.] Day on which labour 
is permitted ; not the fabbath. 
How full of briars is this workingday world? 
Will you have me, lady ? 
—— No, my lord, unlefs I might have another for wərking- 
days; your grace is toocoftly to wear every day. Shake/peare. 
VWV O'RKMAN. n. f. [work and man.] An artificer; a maker of 
any thing- 
W hen workmen ftrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their fkill in covetoufnefs. Shakefpeare. 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning werkman ? ThE. 
‘There was no other caufe preceding than his own 
will, no other matter than his own power, no other wor,'- 
man than his own word, and no other confideration than 
his own infinite goodnefs. Raleigh. 
They have inícribed the pedcftal, to fhew their value for 
the workman. Aid forn. 
WoO'RKMANLY. adj. [from qvsrkman.] Skilful; well per- 
formed ; workmanlike. 
WORKMANLY. adv. Skilfully ; 
workman. 
In having but fortie foot wsrkmanly dight, 
‘Take faffron enough for a lord and a knight. 
We will fetch thee ftraight 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one fhall fwear fhe bleeds, 
And at that fight fhall fad Apollo weep, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 
WoRKMANSHIP. u. f. [from workman.] 
xr. Manufacture ; fomething made by any one. 
Nor any {kill’d in weorkmanfhip embofs’d, 
Nor any feild in loops of fing’ring fine, 
Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious network to compare. Spenfer. 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in perfection, dy 
being the immediate workmanfhip of God, by fo much did 
that chofen garden excced all parts of the world. Raleigh. 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in the choice 
of the materials; and afterwards, as great architects ufe to 
do, in the weréman/hip of his regal hand. ‘Wotton. 
What more reafonable than to think, that if we be God’s 
workmanfhip, he fhall fet this mark of himiclf upon all reafon- 
able creatures ? Tillotforr. 
2. The fkill of a worker; the degree of fkill cdifcovered in any 
manufacture. 
The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and duc reward 
For her praife-worthy workman/bip to yield. Spenfer. 
3- The art of working. i 
lf there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how Tubal- 
cain could ever have taught the workmanfhip and ufe of 
them. FF oodward. 
WO'RKMASTER. 7. f. [work and maffer.] The performer or 
any work. 
W hat time this world’s great tworkmafler did caft 
To make all things, fuch as we now behold, 
It feems that he before his eyes had plac’d 
A goodly pattern, to whofe perfect mould 
He fafhion’d them fo comely. Spenfer. 
Every carpenter and workm sy thatlabourcth. Æ ef. xxxviii. 
Delire, which tends to know 
The works of (sod, thereby to glorify 


Shake/peare. 


in a manner becoming a 


Tuffer. 


Shike/peare. 


The great wsorkwuffer, leais to no excefs. Adilton, 
W /WRKWOMARN. ». /. [from vrk and woman.) 
1. A woman fkilled in needle-work. 
The moft fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquifhed. Spenfer. 


2. A worman that works for hire. 
WVOo'RKYDAY. ». Jf: [Cotrupted from wrkingday.] “The day 
not the tnbbath. 


Tell her but a tusrdyd sy fortune. Shake/pearc. 
The other days, and thou 
Niake up one man; whofe face thou art, 
"lhe woréydays are the back part; 
The burden of the week lies there. Flerbert, 


Holidays, 


WOR 


Holydays, if haply fhe were gone, 
Like werkydazs, L with would foon be done. Gay. 
WORLD. z. f- [ponlo. Saxon ; w.reld, Dutch.] 
x. fSforld is the great collective idea of all bodies whatever. Loc. 
2. Syftem of beings. R 
“Begotten before all worlds. Nicene Creed. 
God hath in thefe laft days fpoken unto us by his fon, by 
whom he madc the wor/ds. leb. i. 2. 
Know how this world 


Of heav’n and earth confpicuous firft began. Milton. 

3. The earth; the terraqueous globe. 
He the wer/d 

Built on circumfluous waters. Milion. 

4. Prefent ftate of exiftence. 
I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable ; to do good fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefpeare. 

I was not come into the world then. L’ Ejtrange. 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. Mire. 

Chriftian fortitude confifts in fuffering for the love of God, 

whatever hardfhips can befal in the wor/d. Dryden, 


5. A fecular life. 
Happy is fhe that from the world retires, 
And carries with her what the wor/d admires. 
Thrice happy fhe, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 
While fhe is lovely, does to heav’n make love ; 
I need not urge your promife, ere you find 
An entrance here, to leave the world behind ? Wailer. 
By the wor/d, we fometimes underitand the things of this 
worid the variety of pleafures and interefts which iteal away 
our affections from God. Sometimes we are to underftand 
the men of the woer/d, with whofe folicitations we are fo apt 
to comply. Ragers. 
6. Publick life. 
Hence banifhed, is banifh’d from the world; 
And world exil’d is death. 
4. Butinefs of life ; trouble of life. 
Here I’) fet up my everlafting reft, 
And fhake the yoke of man’s fulpicious ftars 
From this wcr/d-wearied fleth. 
$. Great multitude. 
You a world of curfes undergo, 
Being the agents, or bafe fecond means. Shake/peare: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 
For you in my refpeé& are all the world. Shuke/peare. 
I leave to fpeak of a world of other attempts furnifhed b 
kings. Raleigh. 
What a world of contradictions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confufions upon the 
contrary practice. Bp. Sanderfon. 
Juit fo romances are, for what elfe 
Ts in them all, but love and battles ? 
=O’ th’ firft of thefe we have no great matter 
To treat of, but a world o’ th’ latter. l FIudibrasş. 
It brought into this world a world of woe. Milton. 
There were a world of paintings, and among the reft the 
picture of a lion. L’ Efirange. 
Marriage draws a world of bufinefs on our hands, fubjeccts 
us to law-fuits, and loads us with domeftick cares. Dryden. 
From thy corporeal poifon freed, 
Secon haft thou reach’d the goal with mended peace 5 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


A world of woes difpatch’d in little fpace. Dryden. 
\Vhy will you fight againft fo fweet a paffion, 
And fteel your heart to fuch a world of charms? Addifen. 


9. Mankind; an hyperbolical expreffion for many. 
This hath bred high terms of feparation between fuch and 
` the reit of the world, whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly; the other worldlings, time-fervers, plea- 


fers of men more than of God. Flookcr. 
Tis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition, all the wor/d well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor ftopp’d. Shake/peare. 
Why doft thou fhew me thus to th’ world ? 
Bear me to prifon. Shakefpeare. 


He was willing to declare to all the world, that, as he had 
been brought up in that religion eftablifhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the fame by unanfwerable 
realos- Clarendon. 

xo. Courfe of life. 

Perfons of confcience will be afraid to begin the world un- 


juftly. Clariffa. 
x1. Univerfal empire. 
Rome was to fway the wor/d. Milten. 
This through the eaft juft vengeance hurl’d, 

And loft poor Antony the world. Prior, 

A2. Tbe manners of men. 
Children fhould not know any wickednefs. Old folks have 
difcretion, and know the world. Shake/peare. 


W hat ftart at this! when fixty years have {pread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head ? 
Is this the all obferving age could gain ? 
$+ haft thou known the world fo long in vain? 


Dryden. 
N° CLXIV. 


If knowledge of the t7/d makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addifon. 
The girl might pafs, if we could get her 
To know the wor/d a little better ; 
To know the world / a modern phrafe P 
For vifits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 
13. A colleétion of wonders; a wonder. Obfolete. 
The baffa having recommended Barbarufla, it was a world 
to fee, how the court was changed upon him. _ Knolles, 
14. Time. A fenfe originally Saxon ; now only ufed in World 
without end. ; 
I5. in the world. In poffibility. 
All the precautions iz the world were taken for the mar- 
riage of his younger brother. Addifon. 
16. For all the world. Exaétly. A ludicrous fenfe ; now little ufed. 
He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
for all the world fo placed. Sidnev, b. ii. 
O'RLDLINESS. 7z. /. [from worldly.] Covetoufnefs ; addicted- 
nefs to gain. 
W O'RLDLING. z. f/f. [ from wcrid.]} A mortal fet upon profit. 
Bafeminded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlinzs, as for refpect of gain 
to let fo much time pafs. Sidney. 
The one fort are nam’°d the brethren, the godly; the 
other wz-ridiings, timefervers, and pleafers of men more than 
pleafers of God. fcoker. 
God of the world and world/ings, 
Great Mammon! greateft god below the fky: Spenfere 
For his weeping in the needlefs ftream ; 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou makt a teftament 
As wor/dlings do, giving thy fum of more : 
To that which had too much. Shake/peares 
‘That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 
‘The covetous wor/dling, in his anxious mind, 
‘Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden. 
If we confider the expectations of futurity, the wor/dling 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 
WoRLDLyY. adj. [from world.] 
I. Secular; relating to this life, in contradiftin&tion to the life 
to come, 
He is divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no werl.Jy fuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exercife. Shake/peare: 
Haft thou not worldly pleafure at command ? bake/p. 
_, Tell me, ye toad-fwol’n, flinty Pharoahs, tell ; 
Can worldly pleafures equal pains of hell ? IN’. Richards. 
The fortitude of a chriftian confifts in patience, not in 
enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly the effects of intercft, pride, and worldly ho- 
nour. Dryden. 
Compare the happinefs of men and beafts no farthcr than 
it refults from wor/d/y advantages. Atterbury. 
2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a future ftate. 
‘They’!] practife how to live fecure, 
Worldly or diffolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. 
3- Human; common; belonging to the world. 


Adilion: 


Many years it hath continued, ftanding by no other worldly 
mean, but that one only hand which ercéted it. soker. 
Times and places are approved witnefles of worldly 
actions. Raleigh. 


W O/RLDL Ye adv. [from world.] With relation to the prefent life. 
It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to contend in 


vain againft the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting world ftrong and wor/d/y vrife, 
By fimply-meek. Ailton. 


‘This cannot be donc, if my will be worldly, or voluptuoufl 
difpofed. South. 
Since your mind is worldly bent, 
"Therefore of the two gifts in my difpofe, 
‘Think ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe. Dryden. 


WORM. 2. f- [pynm, Saxon; worm, Dutch; wermis, Lat.] 
x. A fmall harmlefs ferpent that lives in the carth. 
Both the princes 
‘Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Shake/p. 


Help me into fome houfe, 
Or I fhall faint ;—a plague o’ both your houfes ! 
‘They have made worms meat of me. Shake/peare. 
‘Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold, 
Yet in my flefh I fhall his face behold : 
I from my marble monument fhall rife 


Again intire, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandys. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Infect or worm. :, Milton: 
2. A poifonous ferpent. 
The mortal worm. Shake/pearte 


3- Animal bred in the bjody. 
Phyficians obferve the worms engendered within the body 


of man. Fdarvey. 
4. The animal that fpins filk. 

Thou oweft the worm no ilk, the fheepno wool. Shake/p. 

30 Y 5. Grubs 
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5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
? Tis no awkward claim, 
Pick’d from the worm-holes of long vanifh’d days, 
Wor from the duft of old oblivion rak’d. Shakefpeare. 
6. Something tormenting. 
The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. S/ake/p. 
The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying werm. Adilton, 
Any thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing fpiral. 
The threads of fcrews, when bigger than can be made in 
fcrew-plates, are called werms. The length of a worm begins 


7° 


at the one end of the fpindle, and ends at the other; the’ 


breadth of the warm is contained between any two grooves on 
the fpindle ; the depth of the wes is cut into the diameter 
of the tpindle, w/z. the depth between the outfide of the 
werm, and the bottom of the groove. ATcxon. 
J. WīCRM. V. n. [from the noun.] To work flowly, fecretly, 
and eradually. 
VV hen debates and fretting jealoufy, 
Did wsrm and work within you more and morc, 
Your colour faded. 
Ta WORM. V. a. 
1. Do drive by flow and fecret means. , 
‘hey find themfelves wormed out of all powcr, by a new 
{pawn of independents, fprung from your own bowels. Swift. 
‘| o deprive a dog of fomething, nobody knows what, under 
kis tongue, which is faid to prevent him, nobody knows 
whe, from running mad. 
I_very one that Kcepeth a dog,fhould have him wormed. Jort. 
VVORMEATEN. adj. [werm and eaten.) 
1. Gnawed by worms. 
For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co- 
vercd goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shak«/peare. 
2. Old; worthlefs. 
itis chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv’d ; 
Some made in books, fome in long parchment {crolls, 
aA hat were all wermeaten, and full of canker holes. Sperfer. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowictiye, were called ogygia, which we call wz:rzncaten, 
or of defaced date. . Raleigh. 
° Thine s like wormeoten trunks cloath’d in feal’s fkin ; 
Or grave, that’s duft without, and ftink within. « Doane. 


Fitcriert. 


2- 


Wo/rmMWwoob. 2. f. [from its virtue to kill worms in the body. ]- 


ILo: mev:od hath an indeterminate ftalk, branching out into 
many {mall fhoots, with ipikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Or this plant 
there are thirty-two fpecies, one of which, the cemmon 
uirmwod, grows in the roads ; but it is alfo planted in gar- 
dens tor common ufe. Great variety of fea wornrwoods are 
found in the falt marfhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman worr:wood, though they difler greatly. AZ//. 

She was wean’d; I had then laid 

IVsrm:.ood to my dug. ) Shake fpeare. 

P:tuitous cacochymia muft be corrected by bitters, as 
qwormicoecd wine. Floyer. 

I afk whether one be not invincibly confcious to himfelf of a 
different perception, when he actually taftes w2:mmood, or 
only thinks on that favour. Lecke. 

Vo RMY. adi. [from w:rm.] Full of worms. 
Spirits that in crofsways and floods have burial, 
Already to their u omy beds are gone. Shake/peare. 
Yet can I not perfuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corte corrupts in earth’s uark womb, ` 
Or that thy beauties lie in zeormy bed. 
Worn. part. pafl. of wear. 
Fle is a maiden fhield, 

Cuiltlefs of fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d, 

Fern out of fervice, muft forfake his lord. Dryden. 

WV hat I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 
ace, ern out with ftudy, and opprefs'd by fortune. Dryden. 

“Ihe greatcft part of mankind are piven up to labour, 
whote iiy cs are tes: a out Only in the provifions tor living. Locke. 

Your cold hypocrify’s a itale device, 

A worn-out trick ; would’{t thou be thought in carneft, 

Clfoath thy feicn’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addifon. 

IVO’ RNIL. 7. f. 
In the backs of cows in the fummer, are maggots gene- 


Aliilton. 


rated, which in Effex we call wornils, being firit only a fmall_ 


knot in the fkin. Denham. 
To WORRY. v. a. [porizer, Saxon: whence probably the 
word warray. } 
te “Lo tear, or mangle, as a beaft tears it prey. 
If we witk thrice fuch powers left at homc, 
Cannot defend eur own doors from the dog, 
Jet us be werried. Shake/peare. 
The fury of the tumults might Ay/fo high as to worry and 
tear thofe in pieces, whom as yet’they but play’d with in 
their paws. ` ` K. Charles. 
"Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to kcep the wolves 
from worrying the theep, to be deliver’d upto the enemy, 
for fear the fheep fhould uvrry the wolves. Lh L£yjlrange. 


‘This revives and @mitates that inhuman barbarity of the 


old heathen périccutors, wrapping up chriflians in th i 
of wild beafts, that fo they might Be werrizd and ie ee 


peices by dogs. 
a. Lo haral. ae perfecute brutally. South, 
‘Then embraces his fon-in-law; then again worries he hi 
daughter with clipping her. Shake/pe S 
For want of words, or lack of breath, peace OR Re 
Witnefs when I was worried with thy peals, ALilton 


It has pleafed Providence at length to pi i 
F give us right 
inftead of exaction, and hopes of religion toa church pri 


with reformation. South 
Ali his care : . 

Wes to preferve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which werried him only for being mine. Southern. 


I fhall not fuffer him to worry any m-u’s reputation, nor 


indeed fall on any perfon whatfoever. | Addi fe 
Let them rail, aij 
And then worry one another at their pleafur >. Rowe 
Aladam, contrive and invent, Š 
And worry him out, ’till he gives his confent. Swift. 


Worsk. adj. The comparative of bad. 
[piry. Saxon.] More bad; more ill. 
Why fhould he fce your faces worfe liking than the chil- 
dren of your fort? . Danieli. 10 
Whether this or wor/fe, love not the faithful fide. Milton. 
In happinefs and mily, the queftion fill remains, how 
men come aften to prefer the worse to. the better, and to chufe 
that, which, by their own confeffion, has made them mife- 


bad, worfe, wor/?, 


rable. = 
Worst. adv. Ina manner more bad. iii 
The morc one fickens, the uor/fe at eafe he is. 
The Worse. n. /. [from the  djettive * Seko: 
Iı. The lofs; not the advantage ; not the better. 
Was never man, who moft conquefts atchiev’d, 
But fometimes had the wor/e, and loft by war. Spenfer. 


Judah was put to the worfe.before Ifrael ; 
their tents. 

2. Something Iefs good. 

A_man, whatever are his profeffions, always thinks the 
worfe of a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. Clariffa 

To \VorseE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To put to difadvan- 

tage. This word, though analogical énough, is not now ufed. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

May ferve to better us, and werf our foes. Milton: 

‘Wo’ RSER. adj. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting wor/e 
“with the ufual comparative termination. 
Gods ! take my breath from me ; 

Let not my wor/er fpirit tempt me again 


and they fled to 
2 Kings xiv. 12. 


To die before you pleafe. Shak 
A dreadful quiet felt, and wer/fer far 8 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war. D¥ 3 den, 


Wo’RsHIP. 1. /. [peonSycype, Saxon. ] 
I. Dignity ; eminence; excellence. : 
‘Thou madeft him lower than the angels, to crown him 
with glory and wer/hip. i Pf. viii. 5. 
Elfin born of noble ftatc, 
And muckle worfsip in his native land, 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. 
My train are men of choice, and rareit parts, 
‘That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the moft exaét regard fupport 
The worfhip of their names. - 
2. A charaéter of honour. 
I belong to worfhip, and affe& 
In honour, honefty. Shake/peare. 
Dinner is on table; my father defires your wor/bip’s com- 


Spen/fer. 


Shake/peare. 


en : Shake . 
The old Romans freedom did beftow, [peure 
Our princes wefsip with a blow. EAA T POR 


What lands and lordfhips for their owncr know 
My quondam barber, but his wø: hip now. 
3- A term of ironical refpect. 
npon your worfhip, when had S—k writ? 
Or P—ge pour’d forth- the torrent of his wit? 
4. Adoration ; religious aćłt of reverence. À 
They join their vocal wor/hip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Alison. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike wor/hip from a fervile train. Dryden. 
‘The wo /fiip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chici part of religious worfaip: hence religion is 
deicribed by tecking God. T illt fons 
There were feveral inroads into Germany, E ae t a 
voyage of the kgyptians under Ofiris up the Danube; from 
them:the Suevi had their worfaip of Ifis. Arbuthnot. 
5- Honour; refpeét; civil deference. 
The humble gucft fhall have we: ff p in the prefence of thofe 
who fit at meat with him. Luke xiv. 10. 
Sirnes 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
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aTa wod hath appointed government among men, it is 
plain that his intention was, that fome kind of ucryhip 
fhould be given from fome to others; tor where there is a 
power to |} unifh and « vard, tl ere is a foundation of zwor/bip 
in thofeswe0 are unde: that power; which wer/p lies in ex- 
pieng a due regard to tnat power, by a care not to provoke 


it, and ar. erdeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, 
among mankind, is called civil wor/ip. Stillingficet. 
6. Idolatry of lovers. 
Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your check of cream z 
That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Shake/peare. 


To Wo’RsH.P.' v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To adore; to honour or venerate with relicious rites. 
‘Thou fhalt worfh p no other God. Exod. xxxiv. 14. 
Let no min beguile you of your reward, ina voluntary hu- 
mility and wo-_sfping of angels. Col. ii. 18. 
Adore and worfhip God Supreme. Milton. 
t Firft we -Lip God ; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not him If good-moiro.v nor good-day. T. Rando'ph. 
On the fn octh rind the pailenger fhall fee 
Tì y name engrev’d, and uorfhip Helen’s trec. Dryden. 
2. Vor..pecc; to hoour; to trcat with civil reverence. 
ur grave, 
Tiie Tu kfh mı c; fhall have a tonguelefs mouth, 
Sot wr , ipp’d with a waxen epitaph. Shakefj care. 
To Wo’. suvp. w. m. T perform aéts of adoration. 


I .nd the Jud will vonder and wor/bip. Gen. xxii. 5. 


“I he pcople went «0 foip before the golden calf. 1 Kirgs. 
Wo'ksHiPruL. ad. [warji p and full.) 
x. Claiming reipcct by any ch er or dignity. 
: This is peas de fociety, 
And fits the mounting fpirit hke myfelf. Shake/peare. 


When old a c comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing 
no other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a great 
and w //i,/ /finner, who for many years has ate well and 
done ill, 1 i attended with a long train of rheums. South, 

2. A term of tor cal refped. 

‘Evcry man would think me an hypocrite indeed; and 
what excites your moft worfhitf/ul thought to think fo? 

; Shake/peare. 

Suppofe this wor/hipful idol be made, yet ftill it wants fenfe 
and motion. Stillingfleet. 

.WoRSHIPF LLY. adu. [from worfhipful.] Refpeffully. 
Haftings will lofe his head, cre give confent, 
His maf.cr’s fon, as worfbipfully he terms it, 
Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shake/peare. 
iy aloe aa a. j- [trom worfhip.] Adorer; one that wor- 
ips. 

j What art thou, idol ceremony ? 

W hat kind of god art thou that fuffer’R more 

Of mortal griefs, than do thy wor/hippers. Shake/peare. 

T kofe places did not confine the immenfity of God, nor 
giye his wor/:ppers a nearer approach to heaven by thcir height. 

Scuth. 

If pofterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
muft fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
thit another was a profeffed worfh: of Apollo. Addi fon. 

Worst. cd [The tuperlative of bad, formed from worfe > buds 
uorje, uorf?.] Nloft bad; moft ill. 
If thou hadit not been born the wor/? of men, 

Thou hadit bten knave and flatterer. Shake/peare. 

‘I he pain that any one actually feels is ftill of all other the 
w rf? ; anu it is with angu fh they cry out. Lake. 

Worksr. 2. /. The moft calamitous or wicked ftate; the ut- 
moit h-ignt or de_ree of any thing ill. 
W ho is’t can fay, Pm at the wor/? ? 

I’m worfe than cer I was, 

And worte I may be yet: the wor/ is not, 

S>» long as we can fay, this is the wor/?. 

That you may be armed a 
ftate of atřaiis in our diftrefie 


Slake/peare. 

inft the wor/ in this unhappy 

counta I fend you thefe con- 
i 


fiderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. Dig/y. 
Ha, py the man, and happy he alone, 
He, whocan call to-day his own : 
He who fecure within can fay, 
“I o morrow do thy wor/?, for I have liv’d today. Dryden. 


Sir Roger géts into the fronticrs of his eftate, before he 
beatsg@bout in fearch of a hare, on purpofe to fpare his own 
fields, where he is always fure of finding diverfion when the 
wor ff comes to the zor/7, Adadifon. 

To \\ Rot. V. a. [from the adjcélive.] To defeat; to over- 
throw. 

"I he cafe will be no worfe than where two duellifts enter 
the field, where the wor/fied party hath his {word given him 


again without further hurt, Suckling. 
The bear was in a greater fright, - 
Beat down and wor/ted by the knizht. Ftudibras. 


It is downright madnefs to contend where we are fure to be 
wor/fted. L’ Efrange. 
The victorious Philiftines were worffed by the captivated 
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aik, which foraged their country moret hana conquering ar- 
my- South. 
She could have brought the chariot again, when fhe faw her 
brother wor/ffed in the duel. Dryden | 
Wo’rsten. n. /. [from /Porfied, a town in Norfolk’ famous 
for the woolen manufaéture.] Woolen yarn; wool fpun. 
A bafe, proud, fhallow, beggirly three fuited, hundred 
pound, filthy wor/ffed-ftocking knave. Shatefpeare. 
There dpa, Roper cudgel’d might ye view ; 
The very wor/fred {lill look’d black and blue. 
Wort. 2. f. [pinz, Saxon; wort, Dutch.) 
xr. Originally a general name for an herb; whence it ftill conti- 
nues in many, as 4verwort, /pl-enwort. f 
2. A plant Of the cabbage kind. 
3- [bynt, Saxon.] New beer either unfermented, or in the 
act of fermentation. i 
If in the tort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
* the buirage be often changed with frefh, it will make a fo- 
vercign drink for melancholy. Bacon. 
Worth, or IY rth. v. n. [peopSan, Saxon.] Tobe. This 
word is only now retained in wo worth, or wurth; we be. 
Woo worth the man 
‘That firft did teach the curied fteel to bite 
In his own flefh, and make way to the living {p’rit. Spenfer. 
WortH. In the termination of the names of places comes from 
pond, a court or tarm, or pondix, a ftreet or road. Gibfon. 
WORTH. n.f- [peons, Saxon. ] 
1. Price ; value. 
Your clemency will take in good worth the offer of thefe 


Pope. 


my fimple and mean labours. Fiooker. 
What is worth in any thing, 
But fo much money as ’twill bring ? fiudibras. 


A common marcafite fhall have the colour of gold exactly ; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ful- 


phur. Woodwarde 
2. Excellence; virtue. 
How can you him unworthy then decree ; 
In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 


Is there any man of worth and virtue, although not inftruct- 
ed in the fchool of Chrift, that had not rather end the days 
of this tranfitory life as ~yrus, than to fink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath faid momento moriuntur. Hooker. 

Having from thefe fuck’d all they had of zerth, 
And brought home that faith which you carried forth, 
I throughly love. Donne. 
Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth 
‘That wou’d be woo’d. Milton. 
A nymph of your own train 

Gives us your character in fuch a ftrain, 

As none but fhe, who in that court did dwell, 

Could know fuch worth, or worth defcribe fo well. 

3- Importance; valuable quality. 

Peradventure thofe things whereupon fo much time was 

then well fpent, have fithence that loft their dignity and ree 
OKET a 

Take a man pofieffed with a ftrong defire of any thing, 

and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 


Faller. 


greater than when that defire is quite extinguifhed. South, 
Woats. ad. 
x. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 
Women will love her that fhe is a woman, 
More worth than any man: men that fhe is 
The rareft of all women. Shake/peare. 
Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs worth 
‘The fhame which here it fuffers. Shake/peare: 


‘You have not thought it worth your labour to enter a pro- 
fefitd diffent againft a philofophy, which the greateft part of 
the virtuofi of Europe have deferted, as a mere maze of words. 


Glanville. 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 
And fcience is not tcience till reveal’d ? Dryden. 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned werth twenty hundred 
- thoufand crowns. Addifon. 
It is w.rth while to confider how admirzbly he has turned 
the courfe of his narration, and made his hufb: ndman con- 
cerned even in what relates to the b ade. Addifin. 

2. Deferving of. 

The caftle appeared to bea place worth the keeping, and 


capable to be made fecure againit a good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign fecurc, and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, thouzh in hell. Adilton. 


Hafte hither Eve, and w271% thy fight behold, 
Eaftward among thofe trees, what glorious fhape 


Comes this way moving. Adiiton. 
W hatfoever 
Is worthy of their love is wost% their anger. Denham. 
This is life indéed ; life worth prefurving 5 
Such life as Juba never felt till now. Addifen. 


I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let- 
ter; but was difcouraged for want of fomething that I could 
think worth fending fitteen hundred miles. Berkley toP ope. 

Many 


WoR 


Many things are wsrth enquiry to one man, 
fo to another. 
3. Equal in pofleffions to. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle veilel’s fide, 
Would itearter a!l the {pices on the ftream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 
And in a word, but even now werth this, 
And now «o'th nothing. Shakefp. 
Although czsrt2 nothing, he fhall be proffered in marriage 
the beit endowed, and moft beautiful virgin of their ifland. 
Sandys. 


which are not 
Ji atts. 


We/atTHinty. adv. [from woerthy.] 
1. Suitably; not below the rate of, 
The divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 
us to engage us to walk wort/ily of our extraction, and to do 


nothing that is bafe. Ray. 
2. Dcfervedly. 
They are betray’d 
XV hile they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathiome ficknels, worthry, fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Alilion. 


You worthily faucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 

eefturs, but alfo to their virtues. Dr den. 
3. Juftly; not without caufe. 

Chriftian men having, befides the common light of all men, 
fo great hcip of heavenly direction from above, together with 
ts. lamps of fo bright examples as the church of Csod doth 
vield, it cannot but we thi/y feem reproachful for us to leave 


tuti the one and the other. fHosker. 
The king ts prefent; if’t be known to him 
‘Thatl gaintay my decd, how may he wound, 
And ceert/.:/7., my falfbood. Shakefp. 


A Chriftian cannot lawfully hate any one ; and yet! affirm 
that fume may very worthily deferve to be hated; and of all, 
the decciser deterves it moft. South. 

V. CRTHINESS. z. jf. [from worthy.] 
Je Detit: 

Tte pravers which our Saviour made were for his own wor- 
thine,s accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this con- 
dition, if they be joined with a belief in Chrift. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom fhe thought 
worthy of hcr; and that was one in whom all worthine/es 
were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at al] times good, muft hold his virtue to you, 
whofe werthine/s would ftir it up where it wanted, rather than 


flack it where is fuch abundance. Shakefpeare. 
WV ho is fure he hath a foul, unlefs 
It fee and judge, and follow worthine/s, 
And by cceds praife it? he whodoth not this, 
May lodge an inmate foul, but ’tis not his. Donne. 


WY kar fet my thoughts on work was the worthine/s and cu- 
riofity of the tubjeét in icfelf. fielder. 
State of being worthy ; quality of deferving. 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not fome feeling of 
her own co» thine/s. Sidney. 
VWVio'RTHLESS. aj. [from worth.] 

1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 
You, kis falfe hopes, the truft of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with cwerthle/s emulation. Shake/peare. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And wst Valentine fhall be forgot. 
On Laura’s lap you lay, 
Chiding the tec: the s crowd away. 
2. Havin no value. 
Mly anxious pains we all the day, 
In karch of what we like, cmploy : 
Seorning at night the worth gs preys 
Woe fnd the labour gave the joy. 
Am I then doom’'d to fall 
By a bov’s hand? and for a wosrth/e/i woman? Addifon. 
Woo’KYHLESSNESS. n. /. [from werthle/s.] Want of excellence; 
want of dignity; want of value. 
But ther mine own worth'ef nefs fpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company paralicl to the icven wife men of Greece. 
More. 
A notable account is given us by the apoftle of this windy 
infignificant charity of the will, and of the worthi/c{/n-/s of it, 
not enlivened by deeds. South, 
WoR HY. aaj. (from worth. ] 
x. Deterving; tuch as merits: with of before the thing deferved. 
She determined never to marry any but him, whom fhe 
thought vor ty of her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
nelles were harboured. Sidney. 
Further, I will not flatter you, 
‘That all I fec in you is worthy lovey 
“T han this; that nothing do I fee in you 
That fhould merit hate. 5 
Thou art worthy of the fway, 
To whom the heav’ns in thy nativity 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. 
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Shakefpeare. 


Rofcomm:n. 


Pricr. 


Sha £ efp . 


Shakefpeare. 


Wo uU 


2. Valuable; noble; illuftrious; having cxcellence or dignity. 
If the beit things have the perfecteft and beít operations, it 

will follow, that feving man is the werthie/? creature on earth, 
and every focicty of men more werthy than any man, and of 
fociety that is the molt excellent which we call tne church. 
Flosker. 

He now on Pompey's bafis lies along, 

No wo thier than the dult ? Shake/p. 
A war upon the Tvurks is more wort/y than upon any other 
Gentiles in point of religion and honour; though hope of fuc- 
cefs might invite fome other choice. Baccn. 

‘Think of her worth, and think that God did mean, 
This worthy mind fhould cvorrhy things embrace: 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her difhonour with thy paffion bafe. 

Happier thou may’it be, «orthier canft not be. 

3. Having worth ; having virtue. 

“Lhe doétor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, fhall have her; 
‘Though twenty thoufand worthier came to crave her. Shak. 
The matter I handle is the moft important within the whole 


extent of human nature, for a worthy perion to employ him- 
{clf about. 


Davies. 
Adilton. 


Digby. 
We fee, though ordered for the beit, 
Permitted laurels grace the lawlefs brow, 
Th’ unworthy rais’d, the shld caft below. Dryden. 
4. Not good. A term of ironical celebration. 


My w-rthy wife our arms miflaid,. 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d ; 

T he door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 

Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 

5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; equal in value; equal 
in dignity. 
lowers worthy of paradife. 

Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile foul in that vile body reft, 

‘The lodging is well terthy of the gueft. 

My fuff'rings for you make your heart my due ; 
Be worthy me, aslam worthy you. 

Suitable to any thing bad. é 
“he mercilefs Macdonald, 
WForthy to be a rebel ; for to that 
The multiplying villanics of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. Stake/p. 
7- Deferving of ill. 
What has he done to Rome that’s worthy death. Shake/p- 

If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge fhall 
caufc him to be beaten. Deut. xxv. 2. 

Wo’rRrHy. n. /. [from the adjeétive.] A man laudable for any 
cminert quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are conftellated unto knowledge come fhort of 
themfelves if they go not beyond others, and muft not fit down 
under the degrce of worthies. Brown. 

What do thefe worthirs $ 

But rob and fpoil, burn, laughter, and cnflave 

Peaceable nations. Atilicn. 

alier. 


Atiltcn. 


Dryder. 


: Dryden. 
6. 7) 


No wershics form’d by any mufe but thine 
Could purchafe robes, to make themfelves fo fine. 
For this day’s palm, and for thy former acts, 
Thou Arthur haft acquir’d a future fame, 
And of three Chriftian worthies art the firft. Dryden. 
The next wort/ » came in with a retinue of hiftorians. Tatier. 
To Wo'rtnHy. v.a. [from the adjcCtive.] To render worthy ; 
to aggrandife ; to exalt. Not ufed. 
e conjunéłtł, trip’d me behind; 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him; got praifes of the kin 
For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. Shake/p. 
Jo Wor. v. n. [pican, Saxon; whence weet, to know; of 
which the preterite was wet, knew; which by degrees was 
miftaken for the preient tenfe.] To know; to be aware. Ob- 
folete. 
The falve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the fores are which need it, as thcy wot full little, fo 


they think not zreatly material to fearch. Ficcker. 
Well I wet, compar’d to all the reft 
Of each degrec, that beggar’s life is beft. Spenfer. 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wets the miller of. Shatecfp. 


nrt you, what I found ? 

Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. 
Wove. The preterite and participle paffive of weavr. 
Adam, waiting her return, had wove 

Of choiceft How’rs, a garland. 
Woo’ven. The participle paffive of weave. 
Wovutrp. The preterite of wil. 
x. It is generally ufed as an auxiliary verb with an infinitive, to 
which it gives the force of the fubjunétive mood, 
If God's providence did not fo order it, cheats would daily 
be committed, which would juftle private men out of their 
rights, and unhinge ftatcs. Ray. 


Shatleip. 


Adilton. 


| Wo U 
2. I Wourp do it. My refolution is that it fheuld be done by 
me. 
Thou Wovu’tpest doit. Such muft be the confequence to thee. 
Zle WV OU LDorit would. This mutt be the confequence to sim or it. 
3- The plural as the fingular. 

He by the rules of his own mind, could conftrue no other 
end of men’s doings but felf-tecking, fuddenly feared what 
they could do, and as fuddenly fufpected what they zenl/d do, 
and ‘as fuddenly hated them, as having both might and mind 
fo to do. Sidney. 

4- Was or am refolved ; wifh or wifhed to. 

She wonu/d give her 2 leffon for walking folate, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herfelf ; for 


Zelmane z:uld needs have her clove. Sidvey. 
$ You would be fatisficd ?— 
T ould ? nay, and will. Shakefpeare. 


T hey know not what they are, nor what they weu/d be; 
any: further than that they would not be what they are. L’E£/r. 
t willbe necdlefs to enumerate all the finiple ideas belong- 
ing to each fenfe: nor indeed is it poffible if we would; there 
being a great many more of them belonging to moft of the 
fenfes than we have names for. Locke. 
By pleafure and pain I would be underftood to fignify, what- 
foever delights or molefts us, whether from the thoughts of 
-our minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. Locke. 
s5. It is a familiar term for wi/h todo, or to have. 
What wend? thou with us? Shakefpeare. 
Mr. Slender, what would you with me ?— 
—I uculd little or nothing with you. 
6. Should with. 
Celia! if you apprehend 
‘The mufeof your incenfed friend ; 
Wor wuld that he record your blame, 
And make it live 5; repeat the fame ; 
Again deceive him, and again, 
And then he {wears he'll not complain. 
~. Itis ufed in old authors for ould. 
The excefs of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 
As for percolation, which belongeth to feparation, trial 
would be madc by clarifying by adhefion, with milk put into 
new beer and ftirred with it. . Bacon. 
§. It has the fignification of I wifh, or I pray; this, I believe, is 
improper ; and formed by a gradual corruption of the phrafe, 
would Ged; which originally imported, that God would, 
might Gcd will, might God decree; from this phrafe ill un- 
derftood came, would to Grd; thence, J would to God: And 
thence /would, or elliptically, would, come to fignify, 7 wi/b 
and fo it is ufed even in good authors, but ought not to be 


Shakefpeare. 


Walter. 


imitated. 
Iwsuld my father look’d but with my eyes. Shake/peare. 
I would this mufick would come. 
I, this found I better know. Shake/peare. 


Wife men will doit without a law ; Jwould there might be 
a law to reftrain fools. Bacon. 
Lift !. 7 weuld I could hear mo. B. Foknfon. 

‘This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
OF our defign: within refts more of fear 
‘Than my moft worthy lords, {w:nid there were. Daniel. 

Would thou had{t hearken’d to my words, and ftay’d 
With me, as I befought thee, when that ftrange 
Defire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, ; 
Pofiefs’d thee. Ailton. 
IVould Ciod we might prevent the need of fuch unkindly ex- 

pedients, and by a thankful fenfe of what we have, provide 
to conferve it. Decay of Piety. 

I fcarce am pleas’d, I tamely mount the throne, 

Ioud Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. Dryden. 

And weu/d to heav’n the onm gon felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coafts your wand’ring Hng. Dryden. 

\Wou LpING. 2. f. [from would.] Motion of defire; difpofi- 

tion to any thing; propenfion; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 

It will ha every man’s intereft to join good performances 

to fpiritual purpofes, to fubdue the exorbitancies of the flefh, 

as well as to continue the wou/dings of the fpirit. ttammond. 

iVounp. 7 f- [pund, Saxon; wende, Dutch.] A hurt given 
by violence. 

I am faint ; ee cry for help.— 
—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, : 
They fmack of honour both. Shake/peare. 

Now fhew the wound mine eyes have made in thee ; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 


Some fcar of it. Shakefpeare. 
He ftooping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib: wide was the w:und, 
Alilton. 


But fuddenly fill’d up and heal’d. 

The aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds fhould be mild 

without ftimulating or faline fubftances. Arbuthnot. 

They feel the fmart and fee the fcar of their former wounds ; 

and know that they muft be made a facrifice to the leaft at- 

- tempt towards a change. Swift. 
me CLXV. 


W RA 
To WOUND. v. a. [from the noun.? To hurt by violenze, 
_ Th’ untenred woxundings of a father’s curie ` 
Pierce ev’ry fence about thee. Shalkefseare. 
I kiil, and 1 make alive; I woud, and I heal. Deut. 
The battle went fore ogainf Saul, and the archers hit him; 
ard he was fore weunded. 1 San. xxxi. 2. 
Ciod fhall wiund the head of his enemies. Pf. xviii. 214. 
He was ws.nded for our tranfereffions, he was bruiled for 
our iniquities. . J,a. liii; 5. 
\\ hen ye fin fo againft the brethren, and wecund their weak 
confcience, ye fin againft Chrift. x Cor. viii. 12- 
Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of l hammuz, yearly w-unded. Milter. 
Heroes of old, when wounded fhelter fought. Dryden. 
The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 
> i Rebinfon Crufie. 
Wounpb. The preterite and participle of wind. ; 
„They took the body of Jefus and wound it in linen cloaths; 
with the {pices. Tbn Rix. 42: 
All will be but like bottoms of thread clofe wound up. Bacsi 
The young men wound him up, and buried him. AEs Ve 
Thefe mathematical engines cannot be fo eafily and [pecdily 
wourd up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. TE 'liins. 
‘The parliament being called here, and the main fettlement 
of Ireland wsund up in England, and put into the duke of 
Ormond’s hands to pañ here into an act, all perfons came 
over ina fhoal. Tempt. 
WW oU’NDLESS. adj. [from w:und.] Exempt from wounds. 
WOU'NDWORT. n. f. [vulneraria, Latin.] A plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe tubular and 
turgid empalementarifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a {fhort pod, filled with roundifh feeds: the pod is enclofed in 
a membranous bladder, Miller. 
Weou’xpy. adj. Exceffiive. A low bad word. 
We have a world of holydays ; that ’tis a wornndy hindrance 
to a poor man that lives by his labour. L’Efiranze. 
Thefe ftockings of Sufan’s coft a ucuandy deal of pains the 


pulling on. Gay. 
W ox. Th è i 
Wore. e preterite of wax. Became. Obfolete. 
T he ape in wond’rous ftomach wox, 
Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Spenfere 
Not one puff of wind there did appear; 
That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenfer. 
Wo’xen. The participle of to wax. Obfelete. Spenfer. 


WRACK. 2. f. [wrack, Dutch; pnæcce, Saxon, a wretch; the 
pore ufe wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme requires, the 
ater writers of profe commonly wreck. See WRECK. ] 
1- Deftru€tion of a thip by winds or rocks. 
INow, with full fails into the port I move, 

And fafely can unlade my breaft of love; 

Quiet and calm: why fhould I then go back; 

To tempt the fecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden. 

2. Ruin; deftruction. ‘This is the true Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in flaughter, and pleafed themfelves in making others 
wrack the effect of their power. Sidney. 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Aiilton. 
Zo WrRack. v. a. [from the noun. ] - 
1. To deftroy in the water; to wreck. [Sec Wrecx.] 
2. It feems in Afilton to mean to roc, to fhake. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 

OF wracking whirlwinds. Ati lion. 

3- To torture, to torment. This is commonly written racks 
and the inftrument of torture, always racé. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’d lover’s pain, 
And fortify’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 
Pharaoh’s and Jofeph’s dreams are oftentimes wracked be- 

yond their fymbolization. Brown. 

WRA‘NGLE. v. n. [from wranghefeur, Dutch. Adinfoew. 
wrong, Skinner.] To difpute peevifhly ; to quarrel perverfely ; 
to altercate ; to fquabble. l 

Yes, for a fcore of kingdoms you fhould wrazz/e, 

And I would call it fair play. Shake/peare: 

Some unhatch’d praé¢tice 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit; and in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with, inferiour things, 

‘Though great ones are their object. Shake/peare. 

How wounding a fpeétacle is it to fee thofe who were by 
Chrift defigned for fifhers of men, picking, up fhells on the 
fhore, and unmanly wrangling about them-too. Decay of Piety. 

In inconspleat ideas we impofe on ourfelves, and wrongle 
with others. Locke. 

Amongft unthinking men, who examine not ferupulcufl 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muft be cnd- 
lefs difpute and wrangJing. Locke. 

His great application to the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did not know what it was to 
wrangle on different points. Addijon. 


Firda 
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Fill’d with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 


A ícornof wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. Pope. 
And all the queftion, wrangle e’cr fo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pope. 


W RANGLE. un. /. [from the verb.] A quarrel; a perverfe dif- 
ute. 
‘The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
law-fuits and wrangles. | Swift. 
WV RA‘NGLER. z. /. | from wrangle.] A perverfe, peevifh, dif- 
putative man. 
Tellhim h’ath made a match with fuch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be difturb’d 


With chafes. ; Shake/p- 
Lord, the houfe and family are thine,. .. - 

"Though fome of them repine ; esa) 

‘Turn out thefe wranglers, which defile thy feat: 

For where thou dwelleft all is neat. Fterbert. 


You fhould be free in every anfwer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite converfation, than like noify and conten- 
tious wranglers. Watts. 

To Wrap. V. a. [ppeonpian, Saxon, to turn; cr, Da- 
nifh. T g 
x. To lon together; to complicate. 
Peter feeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped to- 
gether by itfelf. John xx. 7- 
This faid, he took his mantle’s foremoft part, 
He ’gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with fomething rolled or thrown round. 
Nilus opens wide 

His arms, and ample bofom to the tide, 

And fpreads his ‘mantle o’er the winding coaft : 

In which he wraps his queen and hides the flying hoft. 

l Dryden. 

The fword made bright is wrapt up for the flaughter. Eze. 

Their vigilance to elude, I wrapt in mift 
Of midnight vapour glide obfcure. Atilton. 
Wrap candles up in paper. Swift. 
3. Tocomprife; to contain. i 

Leontine’s young wife, in whom all his happinefs was wrapt 

up, died in a few days after the death of her daughter. Addifon. 
4. lo WRAP up. To involve totally. 
Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while ; 

When I am-known aright, you fhall not grieve 

Lending me this acquaintance, Shake/p. 

-King John fled to Lafcus, who was careful how to comfort 
him, wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the lofs of his 
kingdom. Knolles. 


wre 


Things refle&ted on, in grofs and tranfiently, carry the fhew. 


of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to be ssh 
ped up in impenetrable ob{fcurity. Loc 
ç. [It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, from rapio, 
Latin.] “Io {match up miraculoufly. 
WV hatever things were difcovered to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapped up into the third heaven, all the defcription he makes 
is, that there are fuch things as eye hath not feen, ear heard, 


nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 
6. Totranfport; to put in ecftafy. 
_ Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 
WVrap’d with his joy; how the two armies lay. Cowley. 


7. [Perhaps the foHowing paflage fhould properly be rap’d; though 
wrapped is now frequently ufed in this fenfe. ] 
Wrapt up in filent fear he lies. Waller. 
Wrap’ din amaze the matrons wildly ftare. Dryden. 
W RA'PPER. n. / [from wrap.] 
x. One that wraps. 
2. That in which any is wrapped. 

My arms were preffed to my fides, and my legs clofed to- 
gether by fo many wrappers, that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. Addifon. 

WRATH. 2. £ [pnas, Saxon; wrede, Danifh; wreed, cruel, 
Dutch.] Anger; fury; rage. 
‘Thou doft the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent before the majefty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. fairy Queen. 
With one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu! I’ll keep iny oath, 

Patiently to bear my wrath. ag, a 

i fear,—tleft there be debates, envyings, wraths, ftrifes. Cor. 

He hop’d not to efcape, but fhun 
‘The prefent, fearing guilty what his-wrath 
Might fuddenly inflict. Milton. 
WRATHFUL. adj,.“Twrath and full.] Angry; furious; ra- 
ging. 


Fle cry’d, as raging feas are wont to roar, 


When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 
Fairy Quen, 
Fly from wrath : 
_Sad_be the fights, and bister fruits of war, 
And thoufand furies wait on wrathful (words, Fa. Queen: 


W RE 


How now, your wrathful weapons drawn. Sa't. 

The true evangelical zeal fhould abound more in the mld 

and good natured affections, than the vehement and uratbial 

paffions. 

WRA‘’THFULLY. adv. 
ately. 


g 
9 af. 


[from wrathfxi J] Furioufly ; pa:ien- 


Gentle friends, 








Let’s kill him boldly, but not rora: fauly. Shake p. 
WRA‘THLESS. adj. [trom wraeh.) Free from anger. ý 
Before his feet, fo fheep and lions lav, 
Fearlefs and wrathles, while they heard him play. Ziler. 


To WREAK. v.a. Old preterite and part. pall. of wroke. [p e- 
can, Saxon; wrecken, Dutch; recken, German. } 
1. To revenge. 
In an ill hour thy foes thee hither fent, 


Another’s wrongs to wreak upon thyfelf. Spejer. 
Him all that while occation did provoke 

Again{ft Pyrocles, and new matter fram’d 

Upen the old, him ftirring to be wrvzke 

Cf his late wrongs. Spen tr. 


Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreft, 
Come wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain. Fairfax. 
2. To execute any violent defign. This is the fenfe in which 
it is now ufed. 


On me let death wreak all his rage. Adilton. 
He Icft the dame, 
Refolv’d to {pare her life, and fave her fhame, 
But that detefted object to remove, 
To wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love: Dryden, 


‘Think how you drove him hence, a wand’ring exilc, 
‘To diftant climes, then think what certain vengeance 
His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. Smit. 
Her hufband fcour’d away, 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. 
3- It is corruptly written for rec, to heed; to care. 
mafter is of churlifh difpofition, 
And little wreats to find the way to heav’n 
By doing deeds of hofpitaliry. 
WREAK. z. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Revenge; vengeance. 
Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allav. 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 
2. Paffion; furious fit. 
What and if 
His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wrezsks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternefs ? Shake/p. 
WRE‘AKFUL. adj. [from wreak.] Revengeful; angry. 
Call the creatures, 
W hofe naked natures live inal] the fpite 
Of wreatful heaven. 
She in Olympus’ top 
Mutt vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her wreakful fon. 
Chapman. 
WrReE’AKLESS. adj. [I know not whether this word be mifwrit- 
ten for reckle/s, carelefs; or comes from orrak, revenge, and 
means unrevenging. } 
So flies the wreaklefs fhepherd from the wolf; 
So firft the harmlefs flock doth yield his ficece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. 
WREATH. z. / [pneoS, Saxon.] 
x. Any thing curled or twifted. 
‘The wreath of three was made a wreath of five: to thefe 
three titles of the two houfes, were added the authorities par- 


Pepe. 
Shake/peare. 


Spenfer. 


Shake /p. 


Shake/peare. 
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liamentary and papal. Bacon. 
j Clouds began , 
To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
In dufky wreaths reluĉtant flames. Afilten. 
He of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath, Afilton. 
. Let altars fmoak, 
And'richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfé roll 
‘Their fragrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith. 


2. A garland; a chaplet. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shake/p. 
' Dropp’d from his head, a wreath lay on the ground. 
Refccmmon. 
‘The boughs of Lotos, form’d into a wreath, 
‘This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 


High on a planc-tree fhall be hung to view. Dryden. 
When for thy head the garland I prepare, 

A fecond wrrarhp fhall bind Aminta’s hair; 

And when my choiceft fongs thy worth proclaim, 

Alternate verfe fhall blef Aminta’s namc. Prior. 


‘To prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional ww eath of having conquered that rival. 

Shakc/peare—l'~ Axrated. 

To 
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Jo VWVREATH. V. a. preterite «oreathed; part. pal. wreathed, 
wreathcn. [from the noun. } 
1. To curl; to twit; to convolve. 
Longaville 
Did never fonnet for her fake compile, 
Wor never laid his wr-athed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep down his heart. Shake/p. 
About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreathed itfelf, 
Wv¥ ho, with her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The opening of his mouth, but fuddenly, 
Sceing Orlando, it unlink’d itflf, 
And with indented glides did flip away. Shatkefp. 
The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
{mooth entire {traw at the top: they take only the part that 
is wreathed, and cut off the other. Bacon. 
2. It is hereufed for to writhe. 
Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his fhining body reund ; 
T hen headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide. Gay. 
3- To interweave; to entwine one in another. 
Two chains of pure gold of wreathen work fhalt thou make 
them, and faften the w» cathen chains to the ouches. Ex. xxviii. 
As fnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in knots ; foin 
fuch bafe noifome hearts you fhall ever fee pride and ingrati- 


tude indivifibly wreathed and twifted together. South. 
Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 
Of wreathing trees, in finging wafte an hour. Dryden. 


4. To encircle as a garland. 
In the flow’rs that wreath the fparkling bowl, 


Fell adders hifs, and pois’nous ferpents row]. Prior. 


To encircle as with a garland. 
For thee fhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. Dryden. 
The foldier, from fuccefsful camps returning, 
With laurel wrcath’d, and rich with hoftile fpoil, 
Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 
WREATHY. adj. (from wreath.] Spiral; curled ; .twifted. 
That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 
areathy {pires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the defcription of an unicorn’s horn in Ælian. Brown. 
WRECK. z. f. [præcce, Saxon, a miferable perfon; wracke, 
Dutch, a fhip broken. } 
1. Deftrufiion by being driven on rocks or fhallows at fea; 
deftruction by fea. 
Fair be ye fure; but hard and obftinate, 
As isa rock amidft the raging floods ; 
7Gainft which a fhip, of fuccour defolate, 
Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. Spen/fer. 
Like thofe that fee their wreck 
Ev’n onthe rocks of death; and yet they ftrain, 
‘That death may not them idly find t'attend 
To their uncertain tafk, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 
Think not that fying fame reports my fatc; 
I rrefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 
2. Diffolution by violence. 
Wot only Paradife, 
In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 
Had gone to wreck. 
3- Ruin; deftruction. 
WVhether he was 
Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not. Shake. 
4. It is mifprinted here for wreak. 
He cry’d as raging feas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat, Spenfer- 
To Wreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 
te To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or fands. 
Have there been any more fuch tempefts, wherein fhe hath 
wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenfer. 
A pilot’s thumb, 
WPreck’'d as homeward he did come. Shake/p- 
The coral found growing upon wrecked fhips and loft an- 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, demontftrates 
that coral continues to be formed to this day. Woodward. 
t. To ruin. : 
Weak and envy’d, if they fhould confpire, 
They wreck themfelves, and he hath his defirc. Daniel. 
;. In the following paffages it is ignorantly ufed for wreak, in its 
different fenfes of rewemze and execute. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I fceen, 
And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Shake/p- 
I faint! I die! the goddefs cry’d: 
© cruel, could’ft thou find none other 
To wreck thy {pleen on? Parricide ! 
_ _ Like Nero, thou haft flain thy mother. Prior. 
To WRECK. v. n. To fuffer wreck. 
With manlicr objeéts we muít try 
His conftancy, with fuch as have more fhew 
of honour, glory, and popular praife, 
Kocks whercon greateft men have often wreck’d. Milton. 
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Wren. »./ [prenna, Saxon.] A fmall bird. 
“Ihe poor wre, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will ficht, 
Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakefp: 
All ages have conceived that the wren is the leaft of birds, 
yet the difcoveries of America have fhewed us one far Icfs, 
the hum-bird, not much exceeding a bcetle. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To WRENCH. v. a. [pmngan, Saxon; wrengh.n, Dutch.) 
x. To pull by violence; to wreft; to force. 
SP Trench his {word from him. Shak+/p- 
Oh form ! 
How often do’ft thou with thy cafe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 
To thy falfe feeming ! Shake/p- 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shakefp- 
; Ceefar’s army, wanting fomething, demanded a miffion or 
difcharge, though with nointention it fhould be granted; but 
thought by that means to wrench him to their other defires. 


Bacon. 
Sing the Parthian, when transfix’d he lies, 
fVrenching the Roman jav’lin from his thighs. Dryden. 
Achilles wrench’d it out, and fent again 
The hoftile gift. Dryden. 
Struggling to get loofe, I broke the ftrings, and wrenched 
out the pegs that faftened my arm to the ground. Svist. 


2. Io fprain; todiftort. . 
O moft fmall fault! 
How ugly didft thou in Cordelia fhow ? 
Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love, 


And added to the gall. Shakefp- 
You wrenched your foot againft a ftone, and were forced to 
ftay. Swift. 


WRENCH. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
I. A violent pull or twift. 
2. A {fprain. 
Some fmall part of the foot being injured by a wrenc/, the 
whole leg thereby lefes its {ftrength. Locke. 
3. WRENCHES, in Chaucer, fignifies means, fleights, fubtiltics, 
which is, I believe, the fenfe here. 
He refelved to make his profit of this bufincfs of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for ce. Bacon. 
Jo WREST. v. a. [prærzan, Saxon.] 
Iı. Totwift by violence; to extort by writhing or force. 
To wring this fentence, to wre/f? thereby out of men’s hands 
the knowledge of God’s do&rine, is without all reafon. Z/cham. 
To what wretched ftate referv’d, 
Better end here unborn! Why is life giv’n, 
To be thus wreffed from us? Nli. torn. 
W here you charged in perfon, you were a conqueror: tke 
rebels afterwards recovered ftrength, and turc//ed that victory 
from others that they had loft to you. Dryden. 
Our country’s caufe, 
That drew our fwords, now wre/?s em from our hand, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 


Unprofttably fhed. Addifon. 
O prince, I blufh to think what I have faid; 
But fate has wre/fed the confeffion from me. Addifon. 


2. To diftort; to writhe; to force. 
So far to extend their fpecches, is to wre/ff them againft 


thcir meaning. Fdooker. 
My father’s purpofes have been miftook, 
And fome about him have too lavifhly 
Wrefied his meaning and authority. Shakef. 
IV ref? once the law to your authority 5 
To doa great right, do a little wrong. Shake/peare. 


WREST. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Diftortion; violence. 
Whereas it is concluded, out of thofe fo weak premifes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church of England, 
which other reformed churches have caft out, muft needs argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can fhew that they have done 
ill: what needed this wre/f, to draw out from us an accufa- 
tion of forcign churches ? FLook er. 
2. It is ufed in Spenfer and Shake/peare for an active or moving 
power: I fuppofe, from the force of a tilrer ating with his 
lance in his reft. 
Adown he keft it with fo puiflant wre/?s 
That back again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave againft his mother earth a groneful found. F. 2- 
Antenor is fuch a wre/f in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all muft flack’n, 


Wanting his manage. Shakefp- 
W RE'STER. 7. f. [from wref?.] He who wrefts. 
To WRESTLE. v. n. [from wre/.] 
x. To contend who fhall throw the other down. 
You have loft the fight of good wreffiing. Shake/p. 
If ever he gocs alone again, I'll never qreftle for prize 
rporc. Shakefp. 
Another, 
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Another, by a fall in wreffling, ftarted the end of the cla- 
vicle from the fternon, Th ifeman. 
‘To play or wre/i.e well, it fhould be ufed with thofe that do 
it better. A Temple. 
None in the leap fpring with fo trong a bound, 

Or firmerin the urez? ling prefs the ground. 

2. To ftruggle; to contend. 
I periuaded them, if Shey lov’d Benedick, 

Towithhim «re,:/e with affection, 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakefpeare. 

He knew not how to wre/fle with defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. Clarendon. 

Were/sTLeR. 2. /. [from wre/le.] 
1. One who wrefiles ; one who profeffes the athletick art. 
W as not Charles, the duke’s wreff/er, here? Shake/p. 
When the young wre///rrs at their fport grew warm, 
Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm. Denham. 
*Tis not from whom, but where we live; 

‘The place does oft thofe graces give : 

Great Julius, onthe mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led ; 

Hie that the world fubdu’d, had bcen 

But the beft wre/fler on the green. 

2. One who contends in wreftling. 
So earneft with thy God, can no new care, 

Wo fenfe of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 

The facred wreffler, till a blefing giv’n, 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n, 

Two wrefilers help to pull cach other down. 
WRETCH. z. /: [pnecca, Saxon. ] 
x. A miferable mortal. 

W hen I loved, I was a wretch. 

She weeps, and fays her Henry is depos‘d ; 

He {miles, and fays his Edward is inftall’d ; ` 

“I hat fhe, poor wretch, for grief can fpeak no more. Shak, 

‘The butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when itftrives. Shake/p. 
Iuftrious wretch / repine not, nor reply : 
View not what heav’n ordains, with reafon’s eye 5 
For bright the object is, the diftance is too high. 
2. Aworthlefs forry creature. 

Bafe minded wretches, are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpcecét of gain fome 
paultry wool may yield you, to Tet fo much time pats without 

her eitate ? Sidney. 
e now; 

Has thefe poor men in queftion : never faw I 

Wretches to quake; they kneel, they kifs the earth, 

Forfwear themfelves as often as they fpeak. Shake/peare. 

Title of honour, worth and virtue’s right, k 

Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. Daniel. 

WV hen they are gone, a company of ftarved hungry wretches 
fhall take their places, L’ Efirange. 

3. Itis ufed by way of flight, or ironical pity, or contempt. 
WV hen foon away the wafp doth go; 

Poor wretch was never frighted fo: 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O'*crjoy’d they fo were parted. 

“Ihen, if the fpider find him faft befet, 

She iflues forth, and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little zuretch in triumph home. Dr den. 

4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, as we now fay poor 
thing. 
i Chaftened but thus, and thus his leffon taught, 
, The happy wretch fhe put into her breaft, 
WV RE'TCHED. adj. [from wretch.] 
x. Miferable ; unhappy. 

J hefe we fhould judge to be moft miferable, but that a 
wretched fort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be- 
ftowcd ripe capacity, their evil difpofition ferioufly goeth about 


Pope. 


SFulier. 


Fuller. 
Dryden. 


Accidence. 


Prior. 


knowing perfectl 


Drayton. 


Sidney. 


therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 
© cruel dcath ! to thofe youarg more kind, 
Than tothe wretched mortals left behind. Faller: 
Why do’ft thou drive me 
‘To range all o’era wafte and barren place, 
To find a friend? The writched find no friends. Dryden. 


2. Calamitouss; afflictive. 
3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry ; worthlefs. 
When God was terved with legal facrifices, fuch was the 
miferable and wretchrd condition of fome mens minds, that 
the beft of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
felves, if there were in thcir flocks any poor, ftarved, or dif- 
eafed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good 


enough for the altar of God. Ficoier. . 
Affected noife is the moft wretched thing, 
‘That to contempt can empty fcribblers bring. Rofcommon. 


Forgive the many failings of thofe who, with their wretched 

art, cannot arrive to thufc heights that you pofiefs. Dryden. 
4. Decfpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 
An adventure worthy to-be remembcred for the unufed cx- 
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amples therein, as well of true natural goodnefs as of turer. bed 
ungratefulnefs. i Sidley 
W RE'TCHEDLY. adu. [from wretched. | : 
1. Miferably ; unhappily. 
From thefe two wars, fo wret./ediy entered into, the duke’s 
ruin took its date. Cha €r. 
2. Meanly ; defpicably. i 
W hen fuch lite fhuffling arts come once to be ripped up 
and laid open, how poorly and wreteMed!y muit t..at man fneak, 
who finds himfelf guilty and bafKed too? ‘ 
WrRE'TCHEDNESS. 7. f. [from wretched. ] 
1. Mifery; unhappinefs ; afflicted ftate. 
My mifery cannot be greater than it is: fear not the dancer 
of my blind fteps, I cannot fall worfe than I am, and do not 
obitinatcly continue to infect thee with my wretchedness. Sidu. 
He ’gan inquire 
What haid mifhap him brought to fuch diftrefs, 
And made that caitif’s thrall the thrall of zuretchednefs. F. 
Ciarion did at laft decline 
To lowett wretchednefs ; and is there then 
Such rancor in the hearts of mighty men? Spenfer. 
When they are weary of wars, and brought down to ex- 
treme wretchedne/s, then they creep a little and fue for grace, 
till they have recovered their ftrength again. Spevi/er. 
I love not to {ce uretche.ine/s o’erchary’d, 
And duty in his fervice perifhing. Shake -p. 
We have with the feeling loft the very memory of fuch 
wretchedn-/s as our forefathers endured by thofe wars, of all 
others the moft cruel. j Ra'eich. 
2. Pitifulnefs; defpicablenefs. i 
WYRE'’TCHLESS. adj. [This is, by I know not whofe corrup- 
tion, written for recklef/s.] Carelefs; mindlefs; heediefs. 
For any man to put off his prefent repentance on contem- 
plation of a poffibility that his latter repentance may ferve the 
turn, is the moft wretch/e/s prefumption, and hath no promife 
of mercy annexed to it. Hammod. 
If perfons of fo circumfpe& a piety have been thus over- 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our cret. blefs ofcitancy ? 
Government of the Tongue. 
To WRIVVGGLE.v. n. [pnigan, Saxon; rugge/an, Dutch.] “Lo 
move to and fro with fhort motions. 
If fheecp or thy lamb fall a wrigling with tail, 
Go by and by {earch it, whiles help may prevail. Tuffer. 
The bufy importunities of thefe extenfional phantafms I 
look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick turige.ings up 
and downof pifmires. ea 
The excellency of fawing’ is to keep kerf exactly in the 
line marked to be fawn, without wriggling on cither fide. 
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To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 
Was never fuch an ill-pair’d couple tyds 
Reftlefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro, 
And roll’d and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 
How wildly will ambition fteer! i 
A vermin wriggling in th’ ufurper’s ear. Dryden. 


And both he and his fucceflors would often wrigg¢g/- in thcir 
{eats as long as the cufhion lafied. Sift. 
To WRI'GGLE. v.a. To put in a quick reciprocating motion ; 
to introduce by fhifting motion. 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 

O’erthwart his beaft with aétive vaulting, 

Wriggling his body to recover 

His feat, and caft his right leg over. FIudibraz. 

A flim thin-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wrigg’e his body 
into a hen-roott. L? Efirange. 

W RI'GGLETAIL. n. f. For wrigglingtail. See W RIGGLE. 
My ragged ronts all fhiver and fhake ; 
They wontin the wind, wagg their erizgietai.s, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Sperfer: 
WRIGHT. z. f- [pmbza, pynhza, Saxon.) A workman; an 
artificer ; a maker; a manufacturer. 

It is impoffible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the Divine 
Archite&t, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the 
world and animal wrights, and much more the productions of 
chance. Cheyre. 

The verb To write has the fame found with «right, a work- 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremouy ; but ipelled very 
differently. tFatts. 

Jo WRING. v. a. preter. and part. pall. wringed and «wrung. 
[pringan, Saxon.] ; 
s. To twift; to turn round with violence. 

The prielt fhall wring off his head, and burn it on the 

altar. Lev. i. I5- 
2. To force out of any body by contortion. 

He thruft the flecce together, and winged the dew out of 

it, a bow! full of water. Judg. vi. 38. 
The dregs all the wicked fhall w, img out and drink. P/. Ixxv. 

The figure of a fturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 
w.afhing and winding of linen clothes ; in which a& the wrings 
eut the water that made the fountain, ellen. 
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Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprefs wrung out. Wifeman. 
3- To fqueeze; to prefs. 
In ficep I heard him fay, fweet Defdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 
And then, fir, -would he gripe and wring my hand. Shake/p. 
4. To writhe. 
The filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his haplefs hands. 
s. To pinch. 
The king began to find where his fhoe did wring him, and 
_ that it was his depreffing the houfe of York that did rankle and 
felter: the affections of his people. Bacon. 
If he had not been too much grieved, and turumg by an un- 
eafy and ftreight fortune, he would have been an excellent 
man of bufinefs. Clarendon. 
6. To force by violence; to extort. 
I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachma’s, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh 
By any indirection. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right, 
And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath? 
That which I muft fpeak, 
Mutt either punifh me, not being believ’d, 
Or wring redrefs from you. 
Thirty fpies, 
Threatening cruel death, conftrain’d the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to them my fecret. 
7. To harrats ; to’diftrefs ; to torture. 

He dives into the king’s foul, and there fcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the confcience, 
Fear and defpair, and all thefe for his marriage. 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports, 
And grief dejeéts and wrings the tortur’d foul. 

Dian thou tafte but half the griefs 

That wring my foul, thou couldft not talk thus coldly. 

8. To diftort; to turn to a wrong purpofe. 
To wring this fentence, to wreft thereby out of men’s 
hands the knowledge of God’s doétrine, is without all reafon. 
Ajchan’s 8.hoolmaftir. 
Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the fcriptures ? //i'g- 

9- To perfecute with extortion. 

The merchant-adventurers have been often wronged and 
wrinzed to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p: 


Shake/p. 
Shake/peare. 
Milton. 
Shake/p- 


Rofcommon. 


Add. 


thanks to thofe by whofe endeavours they were freed. /fayw. 
To WRING. v. n. To writhe with anguifh. 
*Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that zuring under the load of forrow 5 
But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency, 
To be fo moral, when he fhall endure 
-The like himfeif. Shake/p- 


WRI'NGER. n. /. [from wring-] One who fquezes the water 
out of cloaths. 
One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, his laun- 
drefs, his wafher, and his wringer. Shake/p. 
WriNKEL. 7. /- [ princle, Saxon; wrinkel, Dutch.] 
t. Corrugation or furrow of the fkin or the face. 
Give me that glafs, and therein will I read: 
No deeper wr niles yet? Hath forrow ftruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds ? Shake/p. 
She hath continued a virgin without any vifible token, or 


leaft curivkic of old age. fi wel. 
To fee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 


Though you and all your fenfelefs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty’s queen, 
And hold for ever. at fifteen ; 
No bloom of youth can ever blind 
‘The cracks and wrinkLs of your mind: 
All men of fenfe will pafs your door, 
And croud to Stella’s at fourfcore. 
2. Any roughnefs. 
Our Britifh heav’n was all ference ; 
No threatning cloud was nigh, 
Not the Icaft wrinkle to deform the fky. 
Jo WRINKLE. v. a. [pninclran, Saxon.) 
1. ‘lo corrugate; to contract into furrows. 
It is ftill fortune’s ufe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
‘To view with hollow cye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shake/p. 
Scorn makes us wrinkle up the nofe, and ftretch the noftrils 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


alfo, at the fame time drawing up the upper lip. Bacon. 
Here fteams afcend, 
That in mixt fumes the wrinkled nofe offend. Gay. 
Here ftood ill mature, like an ancient maid, 
Her -nrinkled form in black and white array’d. Pope. 


Nce= LAF. 


WRIST. z. /- [pfn], Saxon.) 


W R Í 


2. To make rough or uneven. 


A keen rorth-wind, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay’d. AL ten. 
The joint by which tire iung 

it joined to the arm. 
He took me by the wrif7, and held me haru. SAz/¢/3- 

The brawn of the arm muft appear full, fhadowed on onc 

fide ; then fhow the wri/?-bone thereof. Peachain. 

The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 

parts ; the one running along the radius, and paffing by the 
wriff, or place of the pulfe, is at the finge:s fubdivided unto 
thrée branches. Bro ows Fular Brrours. 

Wri'sTRAND. 2. f- [wrif? and band.) The faltening of the 
fhirt at the hand. 

Writ. 2 f [from surite.] 

I. Any thing written ; fcripture. 
in fpeaking of the Bible. ` 

The church, as a witnefs; preacheth his mere reveale:l 

truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture; fo that a fe- 


"This fenfe is now chiefy ufed 


cond kind of preaching is the reading of holy torit. Fisker. 
Divine Eliza, facred empreís, : 
Live fhe for ever, and her royal places 
Bec ŝ£il'd with praifes of divinet wits, 
"T hat her eternize with their heavenly writs. Spen/er. 


Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, to 
much {poken of in holy writ. Knolies’s tli). ofthe lur « 
Others famous after known 
Although in holy w-st not nam’'d. ALi. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy zuri. 
ores Divines Dialssues. 

Sacred writ our reafon does exceed. Taller. 

His ftory, filled with fo many furprifing incidents, bears fo 
clofe an analogy with what is delivered in holy terrt, that it is 
capable of pleafing the molt delicate reader, withour giving 
offence to the moft fcrupulous. Addison. 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned fore, 
Confults the dead, and lives paft ages o’er. 

2. A judicial proccfs. 

Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 
Would it were not my lot to fhew ye 

This cruel writ, wherein you ftand 
Indi&ted by the name of Cloe. 

3. A ioga intrument. 
he king is fed to Londons 
To call a prefent court of parliament : 
Let us purfue him, ere the writs go forth. 

I folded the writ up in form of th’ others 
Subfcrib’d it, gave the impreffion, plac’d it fafely, 
‘The changeling never known. Shake/peare. 
For every writ of entry, whercupon a common recovery is 

to be fuffercd, the qucen’s fine is to be rated upon the werit 


Dx Ope. 


Prior. 


Shake/p: 


original, if the Jands comprifed therein be held. Aye. 
Wertir. The preterite of write. 
When Sappho wt, 
By their applaufe the criticks fhow’d their wit. Prior. 


WRI'TATIVE. A word of Pope’s coining: not to be imitated. 
Increafe of years makes men more ta‘kative, but lefs write- 
tive; to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plein 
how d’ye’s. Pipe. 
Jo WRITE. v. a. preterite writ or wrote; part. paff. torirt-r, 
writ, or wrote. [pnizan, apnizan, Saxon; ad rita, Iflandicx ; 
wrett, a letter, Gothick.] 
1. To exprefs by means. of letters. 
T’'ll orite you down, 
The which fhall point you forth, at every fittinc, 
What you muft fay. Shake heare. 
Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues we curite in 
water. Spa’ -~ peare. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and fhe find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Deut. 
Write ye this fong for you, and teach it Ifracl. Deut. xxxi. 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and fent it by Uriah. 2 Sa. xi. 
The time, the place, the manner how to mect, 
Were all in pun&ual order plainly writ. 
2. To engrave ; to imprefs. 
Cain was fo fully convinced that every one had a right to 
deftroy fuch a criminal, that he cries out, every onc that find- 
eth me fhall flay me; fo plain was it writ in the hearts of all 


; Dryden. 


mankind. Lake. 
3. To produce as an author. 
When more indulgent to the writer’s eafe, 
You are fo good, to be fo hard to pleafe ; 
No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 
To write—the pretty things that you admire. Granville. 
4- To tell by letter. 
I chofe to write the thing J durft not fpeak 
To her I lov'd. Pro. 


To WRITE. v. 7. 
1. To perform the act of writing. 
I have feen her rife from her bed. take forth paper, fold it, 
and write upon’t. Shake pearce 


31 A. Baflanio 


W RI 


Baffanio gave his ring awa 

Unto the judge that bege’d it; and his clerk, 

That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shake/p.- 
2. To play the author. 
Lae Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
` Tiks fpeak, caft, write, fing, number 

- His leve to Antony. Shatke/peare. 
There is not a more melancholy objeét in the learned world 


than a man who has tvritten himfelf down. Addifon. 
3. Totell in books. 
I paft the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of. Shake/p- 


4. To fend letters. 


He wrote for all the Jews, concerning the freedom. x £/2. 
5. To call one’s felf ; to be entitled; to ufe the ftile of. 
About it, and write happy when thou’ft done, Shakefp. 


Let it not your wonder move, 
Lefs your laughter that I love ; 
‘Though I now write fifty years, 
I have had, and have my peers. Ben. fobnfon. 
He writes himfelf divina providentia, whereas other bifhops 
only ufe divina per miffione. Ayliffc. 
6. To compofe ; to form compofitions. 
Chaitte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Negleé& of which no wit can recompence ; 
‘The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
"That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. Faller. 
They can write up to the dignity and character of their 
authors. Felton. 
Writer. 2. /. [from write.j 
x. One who practifes the art of writing. 
2. An authour. 
All three were ruined by juftice and fentence, as delinquents; 
and all three famous writers. Bacon. 
Peaceabletimes are the beft to live in, though not fo proper 
to furnifh materials for a writer. Addifon. 
Writers are often more influenced by a defire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Addifon. 
Would a writer know how to behave himfelf with relation 
to pofterity, let him confider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omiffions he moft laments. Swift. 
To RITHE.. v. a. [pniSan, Saxon.) 
x. To diftort; to deform with diftortion. 
It cannot be this weak and writhed fhrimp 


Should ftrike fuch terror in his enemies. Shakefpeare. 
Hatefulleft difrelifh writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton. 


Her mouth fhe writh'd, her forchead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown : 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 
And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curftnefs of a fhrew. Dry. 
2. To twift with violence. 
Then Satan firft knew pain, 


And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. Milt .n. 
Amid’ the plaited fcales it took its courfe, 

And in the f{pinal marrow {pent its force ; 

‘The montfter hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 

And writh’d his body to and fro with pain ; 

He bit the dart. Addifon. 


3. To wreft ; to force by violence. 
The reafon which he yieldeth, fheweth the leaft . part of 
his meaning to be that whereunto his words are writhed. £1:0k. 
4. Totwitt. . 
The king of heav’n 
'. Bard his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty {moke, 
Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon ftrook. Dryden. 
Jo WRITHE. v. n. To be convolved with agony or torturc. 
Let each be broken on the rack ; 
Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody ftake. Addifon. 
Jo Wri THLE. V.a. [from writhe.] To wrinkle ; to corrugate. 
Her writhled skin, as rough as maple rind, 
So fcabby was, that would have loath’dall womankind.Spen. 
WRITING. n. /. [from writ.] 
x. A legal inftrument. 
2. A compofure ; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world fhould be ftu- 
died, infomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to caft away all refpects unto human writings, to his motion 
they condefcénded. Ffooker. 

uch arguments had an invincible force with thofe pagan 
philofophers, who became Chriftians, as we find in moft of 
their writings. Addifon. 
3- A written paper of any kind. 
In at his windows throw 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
‘That Rome holds of his name. Shate/peare. 
Wri‘TINGMASTER. 2. f. One who teaches to write. 

The facility of which, L fpoke confifts not in bold ftrokes, 
if it makes not a at effeét at a diftance: that fort of free- 
dom belongs eak a writingmafier than a painter. Dryden. 


W R O 


W RIYITTEN. The participle paffive of write. 
Their doétrine and their itory written left, 
‘They die. A Tilton, 
Language is a connexion of audible figns, the moft apt in 
nature forcommunication of our thoughts: toritten language, 
is a defcription of the faid audible fizgns, by figns vilible. Hoider. 
WrRo' KEN. The part. paff. of Zi wresh. Syenjer. 
WRONG. 2. /. Cprange, Saxon.) 
x. Aninjury; a defizned or known detriment. 
Iti1s a harm, and no wrong which he hath received. Sidpeys. 
She refolved to fpend all her years, which her youth pro- 
mifed fhould be many, in bewailing the terong, and yet praying 
for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 
If he may not command them, then that law deth qwrcig 
that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juftined. Spenser. 
They ever do pretend 
To have receiv’d a wrong, who wrong intend. Donici. 
Imitation of an author is the moft advantageous way fora 
tranflator to fhew himfclf, but the greateft wreng which can be 
done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden. 
Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thofe whom in 
our own wrong we call the great. Dryden. 
Expeéting more in my own wrong, 
Protracting life, I’ve liv’d a day too long. 
2. Errour; nor right. 
Be not blindly guided by the throng, 
‘The multitude is alwa_ sin the wrong. 
One fpake mucii of right and wrong. 
Proceed : quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far ; 
When people once are in the «ur ong, 
Each line they add is much too long: 
Who fafteft walks, but walks aftray, 
Is only fartheft from his way. 
bi the judgment of right and wrong, every man 
elf. 2% 
WRONG. adj. [from the noun.] 
x. Not morally right; not agreeable to propriety or truth. 
I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will over- 
come, though in a w omg matter. Sidney, 
We never think of the main bufinefs of life, till a vain re- 
pentance minds us of it at the wrog end. L’ Ef rangė. 
When the diétates of honour are contrary to thofe of reli- 
gion and equity, they give wrong, ambitious, and falfe ideasof 
what is good and laudable. Addison. 
2. Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuitable. 
Of Glo’fter’s treachery, 
And of the Joyal fervice of his fon, 
When I inform’d him, then he call'd me fot, 
And told me I had turn’d the ww onz fide out. Shafe/t. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a ycar into ten parts 
is a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got on the wrenz 
fide of my comprehenfion. Swift. 
Singularity fhews fomething trong in the mind. Clam ffa. 
Wronc. adv. Not rightly ; amifs. 
If he go wrong, fhe will give him over to his own ruin. Ecel. 
A thoufand odd capricio’s men’s minds are acted by, may 
make one man quote another man’s words wrong. Lake. 
Ten cenfure wrong, for one that writes amifs. Pope. 
Jo Wronc. v. a. [from the noun.) To injure ; to ufe un- 
juitly. ; 
i So worthy a part of divine fervice we fhould greatly wrong, 
if we did not eftecem preaching as the bleffed ordinance of 
God. . Fiocker. 
For fear the ftones her tender foot fhould wrong, 
Beftrewed with fragrant flowers all zlong. Spenfer. 
Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemy ? Shake/peare. 
‘Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d. Adilt:n. 
Once more farewel ! 
And know thou wrong’ff me, if thou think’ft 
Ever was love, or ever grief like mine. Addifen. 
WrRonGdDOo'ER. n. f. [wrengand der ] An injurious perfon. 
She refolved to fpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 
If any feat be taken away bya ftranger,the churchwarden 
may have aétion againft the wrongdoer. [dyli e- 
W RO'NGER. n. /. [from wrong.] He that injures; he that uocs 
wrong. 
ealoufy is a green-cy’d monfter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliilfs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wrencer. Shakefp. 
Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more of his trea- 
fure in punifhing by war the wremgers of his people, than the 
lofs of his people did amount unto. Rasih. 
WRONGFUL. adj. [wrong and full.) Injurious; unjuft. 
Iam fo far from granting thy requeft, 
That I defpife thce for thy wren, fit fuit. Shakefj-care. 
He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he knows not 
in what meature he hath donc it, muft redeem his fault by alms, 
according to the valuc of his wreamgsu/ dealing. Tavior. 
b 


T hoffe 


Dryder. 


Rofcommn:or. 
- r 
atli tin. 


Prior. 
has a 
f attis. 


Thofe whom forms of Jaws _ : 
Condemn’d to dic, when traitors judg’d their caufe, 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The turengful fentence, and award a new. Dryden. 
WRrRo'nGruLLY., adv. [from wr. ngf/ul.] Unjuflly. 

Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very trong- 
Jäliy, fince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can- 
not frame yourfelf to your fortane ; and as terug ful'y do re- 

uire Mopla to fo great a difparagement as to her father’s 


ervant. Sidney. 
This peor fellow, 
He had thought to murder twrongfilly. Shate/p. 
Salius then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his caufe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrong fully conferr'd. Dryden. 


I cry thee mercy, for fulpecting a friar of the leaft good- 
nature ; what, would you accule him w ong fully. Dryden. 
He who fuffers wrengfully in a man’s opinion, refolves to 
give him reafon for his fufpicion. Addifon. 
WRONGHEAD. adj. [wrong and head.) Having a perverie 
RONGHE ADED. underftanding. 
Much do I fuffer, much to keep in peace 
This jealous, watpith, wrengheai rhyming race. 
WRONGLY. adv. [from wronz.] Unjuftly ; amifs. 
What thou woud’it highly 
‘That would’ft thou holily ; would’ft not play falfe, 
And yet would’ wrongly win. Shate/peare. 
Madmen having joined together fome ideas very wrongly, 
crr, as men do that argue right from wronz principles. Locke. 


WRO'NGLESLY. adu. {| from urorglefs.) Without injury to 
an 


Pape. 


Dearly efteemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and wrong/le/sly valiant, confiderately 
pleafant in converfation, and an excellent courtier, without 
unfaithfulncfs. Sidney. 
WROTE. pret. and part. of write. 
INo man has the eftate of his foul drawn upon his face, nor 
the decree of his ele&ion wrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thoroughly, muft follow him into the 
clofet of his heart ; the infpeétion of which is only the pre- 
rogative of omnifcience. Szuth. 
ROTH. adj. [pnad, Sax. ured, Danifh.] Angry. Outof ufe. 
The Lord faid unto Cain, why art thou wroth ? Gen. iv. 
‘Thou haft rejeéted us; thou art very wroth againft us. La. 
Wroucnr. [pnogd, Saxon. The pret. and part. pafl, as it 
feems, of work; asthe Dutch werken, makes geracht.] 
1. Effected ; performed. 
Why trouble ye the woman ? for fhe hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10. 
He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his decds 
may be made manifeft, that they are wr-ught in God. Jobn iii. 
The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
-the world of the falfhood of thefe miracles, had they never 
been wrought. Stephens. 
2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 
Had I thought the fight of my poor image , 
Would thus have wrought you, for the ftone is mine, 
I'd not have fhewed it. Shake/peare. 
Nor number, nor cxample with him wronght 


lo fwerve from truth. Adilton. 
Do not I know him? could his brutal mind 
Be wrought upon? could he be juft or kind ? Dryden. 
‘This Artemifa, by her charms, i 
And all her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. Rowe. 
3. Produced ; caufed. A 
All his good prov’d ill in me, - 
And wreught but malice. Milton. 


‘They wrought by their faithfulnefs the publick fafety. Dryden. 
This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles, who every 
where {peak with aftonifhment of thefe truths they met with in 
this new magazine of learning, which was opened. <ddi/on. 
4. Worked; laboured. 
“Fhey that wrought in filver, and whofe works are unfearch- 
able, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 


Mofes and Eleazer took the gold, 
jewels. 
What might be wr u $t 

Fufil, or graven in metal. 

§- Gained; attained. 
We ventur’d on fech dang’rous feas., 

That if we wrought cut liic, twas ten to one. Eh. A 

6. Operated. 


ka 
even 2:] 


Nx. 


Trou 
AVL. 


Such another ficld 
They dreaded worfe than hell : fo much the Rar 
Of thunder, and the fword of Michal, 
Af vought Till within chem. 
His too eager love 
Has made him bufy to his own deftrudtion. 
His threats have wrenght this change of minl in Pyrrhus. 


Phitpss L601 efè dicther. 
7. Worked. 


Take an heifer which hath not been wrousht with, and 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 
As infection from body to body is received many times by 
the body paflive, yet is it by the good dilpofition thercof re- 
pulfed and wrought out, before it be formed in a dileale. Bacen. 
8. Actuated. 
Vain Morat, by his own rafhnefs wreveh-, 
Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thoughit ; 
Believ’d me his, before I fpoke him fair, 
And pitch’d his head into the ready fnare. 
9. Manufadiured. 
It had been no lefs a breach of peace, to have z 


Alt in. 


Dryden. 


'rouabt any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach of prace, to 


take a 
town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Rel igh. 
Celeftial pandply, divinely wrouzhr. Ali.ter, 


10. Formed. 
He that hath wreug!t us for the fame thing, is God. 2C:r. 
11r. Excited by degrees. 

The two friends had wrought themfelves to fitch an babi- 
tual tenderncfs for the children under their Cireétion, that 
each of them had the real paion of a father. fidaifon. 

Advantage was taken of the anguine temper which fo 
many fuccefles had wrought the nation up to. 


swift, 
12. Guided ; managed. 
A fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought. liitin. 
13- Agitated; difturbed. 
We ftay upon your leifure— 
— Give me your favour: my dull brain was tyrorgit 
With things forgot. Shatesprare. 


WRUNG. ‘The preter. and part. paflive of Ww ing. 
No mortal was ever fo much at cafe, but his fhoc wrung 
him fomewhcre. L'Efirange. 
Mix’d with the tender anguifh nature fhoots 
Through the wrung bofom of the dying man. 
Wry. adj. [from writhe.]} 
I. Crooked; deviating from the right direGien, 
Sometimes to her news of mytelf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my beft 
‘¥ry words, and ftamm’ring, or elfe doltifh dumb ; 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sian y. 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be practifed, but when the 
diforder is a contraétion of the maftoideus mufcle. Sharp.’ 
2. Diftorted. 
It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. Arbuthn.t. 
Inftru€tive work ! whofe wrysmouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confefflors endure 
3. Wrung; perverted; wrefted. 
He mangles and puts a wry fenfe upon protcftant writers. ftr. 
Jo Wry. v. n. [from the adjcétive.] To be contorted and 
writhed ; to deviate from the right direétion. 
‘Thefe wry too much on the right hand, afcribing to the 
holy fcripture fuch kind of perfe€tion as it cannot have. Sand. 
To WRY. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make to deviate ; 
to diftort. 
To what pafs are our minds brought, that from_the right 
line of virtue are wryed to thefe crooked fhifts ? Sidney. 


Th. min, 


Pope. 





X. 





Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englifh language. 


Y. 


Y A W 


At the beginning of words, isa confonant ; at the 
end, and when it follows a confonant. is a 
vowel, and has the found of 7. It is ufed at 
the end of words, and whenever two7;’s would 
come together ; and in words derived from the 

Greek, to exprefs the v. Y was much ufed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for ¢ in the old Englifh writers. 

YACHT. 2. f. A {mall fhip for carrying paflengers. 

YARD. n. f. [xeand, Saxon.]/ 

r. Inclofed ground adjoining to an houfe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour’s yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he eat 
them up. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Xanthus one day fent Æfop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. L’ Ejtranze. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar’d, 

Fight harmlefs battles in his homely yard. 

2. [zeno, Saxon.] A meafure of three feet. 

A peer, a counfellor, anda judge are not to be meafured 
by the common yard, but by the pole of {pecial grace. Bacon. 

The arms, fpread crofs in a ftraight line, and meafured 
from one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other, made a meafure equal to the ftature, and is named a 
fathom. Half of that, viz. from the end of the long finger 
of either arm, fo fpread to the middle of the breaft is, with 
us, called a yard. Hoider on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick ftructure, that convey water 
from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation of 
the loweft arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. Ad. 

3- The fupports of the fails. 

A breeze from fhore began to blow ; 

The failors {ftp their oars, and ceafe to row; 

Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 

Let fall to court the wind. 

YA’RDWAND. n. f- [yard and wan./.] 
yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimenfions. WV hat affinity has thinking 
with fuch attributes ? no more than there is between a fyllo- 
gifm and a yarduand. Golier. 

YARE. adj. [xeanpe, Saxon.] Ready ; dextrous ; eager. 

Yare, yare, good Iros, quick ;—mcethinks I hear 

Antony call. Shake/peare. 

I do defire to learn, Sir; and J hope, if you have occafion 





Dryden. 


Dryden. 
A meafure of a 


to ufe me for your tum, you fhall find me yare. Shake/p. 
Y A‘RELY. odv. [from yare.) Dextroufly ; skilfully. 
The filken tackles, 
Swell with the touches of thofe fower-foft hands 
That yare/y frame the office. Shake/peare. 


YARN. #. /. [xearn, Saxon.] Spun wool; woollen thread. 
You would be another Penelope; yet they fay, all the 
yarn fhe fpun in Ulyfics’ abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of 
moths. Shake/peare. 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not 
cherifh’d by our virtues. Shake/peare. 
Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 
of all others ought to be moft encouraged. Temple. 
It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 
The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue, 
The fineft of the wool is left for you. 
Spare me but one {mall portion of the twine, 
And let the fifters cut below your line: 
The-reft among the rubbifh may they fweep, 
Or add it to the yarn of fome old mifer’s heap. Dryden. 
To YARR. v. n. [from the found, hirrio, Lat,] To grow}, or 
fnarl like a dog. Ainfweorth. 
ČA'RROW. n.f. A plant which grows wild on the dry banks, 
and is ufed in medicine. 
AWL. 2. f. A little veffcl belonging to a fhip, for conve- 
nience of paffing ta aad from it. 


- YEA. adv. 


YEA 
To YAWN. v. z. [xeonan, Saxon } 
1. To gape; to ofcitate; to have the mouth opened involunta- 
rily by fumes, as in flcepinefs. 
‘he fad-ey`d juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors -pale 


The lazy, jauning drone. Shate/peare. 
In yaunng, the inner parchment of the ear is extended. 


When a man jaz th, he cannot hear fo well. Bacen. 

At length fhook off himfelf, and ask’d the dame ; 

And asking yai’d, for what intent fhe came? Dryden. 
To whom the yaiunin: pilot faft afleep, 

Me didfi thou bid, to truft the treacherous deep? Dr;den. 

2. To open wide. 
The gaftes, 

That bloodily did yaun upon his face. Shake/peare. 
Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shakefpeare. 
Now will 1 dam up this the yawning mouth, 

For {wallowing up the treafure of the rea!m. Shake/;. 
He fhal] caft up the wealth by him devour’d, 

Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour’d. Sand;s. 


Hell at latt 
Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d. AZiltən. 
The fword pierc’d his tender fides ; 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Gufh’d out a purple ftream. Dryden. 
High fhe rear’d her arm, and with her fceptre ftruck 
The y.wning cliff : from its ditparted height 
Adown the mount the gufhing torrent ran. 
3- To exprefs delire by yawning. 

The chiefett thing at which lay-reformers yawn, is, that 
the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apoities were. Jn which one circumitancc, if they ima- 
gine fo great perfcétion, they muft think that church which 
hath fuch ftore of mendicant friars, a church in that rergect 
moft happy. Hosker. 

Yawn. n. j. (from the verb.] Ofcitation. 
Thee, Paridel, fhe mark'd thee, there 

Stretch’d on the rack of a too eafy chair; 

And heard thy everlafting ,a:: n confefs 

‘The pains and penalties of idlencfs. 

2. Gape; hiatus. 
Hence to the borders of the marfh they go, 

That mingles with the baleful itreams below ; 

And fometimes with a mighty yawn, ’tis faid, 

Opens a ditmal paflage to the dead, 

Who, pale with fear, the rending carth furvey, 

And fiartle at the fudden flaíh of day. 

YAWNING. adj. [trom yawn.] Sleepy ; flumbcring. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummmons 

The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s vawning peal, there thall be donc 

A deed of dreadful note. Shake/peare. 

Y’CLAD. part. for cied. Cloathed. 
Her fight did ravifh, but her grace in fpeech, 

Her words yelad with wifdom’s majeily, 


Pricr. 


Pope. 


Adai, on. 


Make me from wond’ring fall to weeping joys. Shakc/>. 
Ycrerep. [The participle paffive of clep-, to call; clepan, 


Saxon; with the increafing particle 7, which was ufed in the 
old Englith in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
ze-] Called; termed ; named. 
But come, thou godefs, fair and free, 
In heav'n yelpi Euphrotine, 
And by men, heart eafing mirth. 
YpDRA‘pD. ‘Lhe old pret. of ts dread. 
Ye. I he nominative plural of thou. | 
2@ are they which juftify youriclvcs. Luke xvi. 15. 
[ea, or aca, Saxon; ja, Danifh, German, and 
Dutch.] Yes. A particle of afirmation. 
Í am weary ; ye., My mem'ry is urd, Shalefpeare. 
A rafcally, yea, foifooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then iland upon (ccur.iy. Shake/ piu e. 


kinm 


Aiilt.n. 
Spenjer. 


Y E A 


From thefe Philippinæ are brought coftly fpices, yea, and 
goid too. bist. 

a, hath Ged faid, ye fhall not cat of every tree in the 
giden. G'en. ili. I. 

Iet your converfation be yea, yra; nay, nay. Afatth. V. 

All the promifes of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
verified, which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, 
which is meant by amen, into an immutability. Fdaminond. 

They eurfit abide 
Jehovah thu:nd’rinz out or Sion, thron’d 
Between the cherubim ; yee, often plac’d 


Within his fanStuary itflr their fhrines. AT fein. 
Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day ? 
While one fays only vee, and tcther nay. Denhan:. 


Notwithittanding this great, ronimicy of mantohimfelf; yea, 
and notwithitandins the obrervations made in all ages, we ftill 
remain ignorant ef mauve things concerning curfelves. Hale. 

Fos YEREAD, or FEDE. T. K, pretrite ysée. "Dis word feems to 
have been corruptly trorn:icd fram sere, the Saxon preterite of 
zan.) To go; tomerch. Obtnilote. 

They wander at will, cond Ras- at pleafure, 


Ane to Heir folds graecis at their own Icifure. Spenu/fer. 
Tien bad the knight tnis lady yege aloof, 

Ana to an hill kerfe:l withdraw afide, 

From whence fhe micht behold that battle's proof, 

Ang eke be fate from danger far defery’d. Spenfer. 
“et for fhe yede thereat half aghaft, 

Ana Nicdy the door tparred after her faft. Spenfer. 
‘That tame mighty man of God, 

“Fhet bleed red billows like a walled front, 

On either fide difparted with his rod, 

Til that his army dry-foot through them yod. Spenfer. 


Jo YEAN.wv. u [eanian, Saxon. To bring young. Ufedcfihcep. 
The fxilfal fhepherd peel’d me certain wands ; 
He ftruck them up befoie the fulfome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fole party-colour’d lambs. Stake/peare. 
So many days my ewes have been with young : 


So many weeks, ere the poor fools will pean. Shake/p. 
This I icarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 


Ewes yean the polled lamb with the leaft danger. A@ersimer. 
YEA‘NuLING. n.f. [from yean.] The young of fheep. 
All the seamtings which were ftreak’d and picd, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeff care. 
YEAR. 7. j: [seanr, Saxon.] 

If one by the word year mean twelve months or thirty 
davs cach, #. e. three hundred and fixty Gays; another in- 
tend a iclar year of three hundred and fixty-fhve days; anda 
third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, z. c. three 
hundred fiity-four days, there will be a great variation and 
error in their account of things, unlefs they are well apprized 

cach other’s meaning. fT atts. 

See the minutes, how they run: 


S Dak c ‘Pro 


Scafons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or tiie fwcet approach of morn. Ariton. 

Oviparcus creatures have cgus enough at firft conceived in 
them, to ferve them for many years lying, allowing fuch a 
pioportion for cvcry year, as will ferve for one or two incuba- 


tons. Ray. 

He accepted a curacy of thirty pouncs a year. Sicift. 
2. It is often ufed plurally, without a plural termination. 

J fight not once in forty year. Shakep. 
2. In the piursal old age. 

Some mumble-news, 

“That imiles his cheek in year., and knows the trick 

‘To make my iady laugh when fhe’s difpos’d, 

Told our intents. Stakefp. 


There died alto Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had lived to fee three princes of 


her body crown'd, and four murthercd. Bacon. 
Hle lock’d in years, yet in his years were feen, 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dr; den. 
YeE'ARLING. adj. [from year.] Beinga year old. 
A jcarting bullock to thy name fhall fmoxe ; 
Untam`d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 


YEARLY. adj. (from ;ear.] Annual ; happening every ycar; 
laiting a year. i i 
The yearly courfe that brings this day about, 


Shall nevcr fee it but a holiday. Shake/p. 
Why the changing oak fhould fhed 
The year/y honour of his ftately head ; 
WY hilft the dittinguifh’d yew is ever feen, Fai 
rich. 


’ Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
YEARLY. adv. Annuaily ; once a year. 
„Sh that outlives this day, and fees old age, 
= NE CLXV. 


YELL. z. f- 


YEL 


Will yea, Zy on the vigil feafthis neighbours, 


And fay, to-morrow is Saint Crifpian. Slake Beare. 
For numerous bleflings ycar/; fhower’d, 

And property with plenty crown’d ; 

For freedom fill maintain’d alive, 

For thefe, and mere, accept cur pious pra YY den. 


Jo YEARN. v. n. [cannan, Saxon.J To,:cel -rear internal 
uneafincis. In Sperzfer it is fometimes ea: 7. 
He difpis’d to tread in duz degree, 
But chaff'd, and foam’d, with courage fierce and ftern, 
* And to be eas’d of that bafe burden {till did yearn. Spenfer. 
Make the libbard ftern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. Spenfz 
Though peeping clofe into the thick, 
Might fee the moving of fome quick : 
But were it fairy, fiend, or fnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 


And manfully thereat fhot. Spenfer. 
Falitatf, he is dead, 
And we muft zeara thereforc. Shake/peare. 


Jofeph made hafte ; for his bowels did yer upon his bro- 
ther: and he fought where to weep, and he enter’d into his 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 

\Vhen the fair Leucothoe he fpy’d, 
To check his fteeds, impatient Phoebus yearn’d, 
‘Though all the world was in his courfe concern’d. alter. 
Yet for all the yearring pain 

Y’ have fuffer’d for their loves, in vain, 

I fear they'll prove fo nice and coy, 

To have, and t’*hold, and to enjoy. tdudibras. 

WVhe-c our heart does but relent, his melts; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South. 

At beholding the miferies of others, they find fuch yearn- 
mugs in their bowels, and fuch fenfible commotions raifed in 


their breafts, as they can by no means fatisfy. Calamy. 
Your mother’s heart yearns towards you. Addifon. 
Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d ; 
But Anticlus, unable to controul, 
Spoke loud the language of his yearning fou}. Pope. 
To YEARN. v. a. To grieve; to vex. 
She laments for it, that it would 
Yzarn your heart to fee it. Shake/peare. 


Yest. z. J- [zerz> Saxon.) 
1. The foam, fpumc, or flower of beer in fermentation ; barm. 
Yrzafi and outward means do fail, 
And have no power to work on ale. Fdtudibrais. 
When drays bound high, they never crofs behind, 
Where bubbling yea/? is blown by gufts of wind. Gay. 
2. The fame on a troubled fea. 

Now the fhip boring the moon with her main-maft, and 
anon fwallow’d with jrc/f and froth, as you’d thruft a cork 
into a hogfhead. Shakefocarés 

YE'STY. adj. |from y2.) Frothy ; fpumy. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches; though the ye/’y waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shake/foeare. 
YeEKL. 7. /. [from xzealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow part 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written 
yolk. 

The y:/& of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourifhment of the fame : for if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you fhall find 
much of the yc: remaining. Bacon. 

That a chicken is formed out of the yolk of an egg, with 


fome antient philofophers the people itill opinion. Brown. 
All the feather’d kind, 
From th’ included jol, not ambient white arofe. Dryden. 


Jo YELL. v.n. To cry out with horrour and agony. 
Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells 5 
Not grifly vultures make us once affeared. 
Each new morn, 
New widow's howl, new orphans cry; new forrows 
Strike heav’n on the face, that it refirunds, 
As if it felt with Scotland, and ys^`d out 
Like fyllables of dolour. 
Now worfe than cer he was before, 
Poor Puck doth ye//, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak’d queen Mab, who doubted fore 
Some treafon had been wrought her. 
Yelling monfters, that with ccafelefs cry 
Surround me. 
Night-ftruck fancy dreams the yefing ghoft. 
[from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 
With like tim’rous accent and dire jel’, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is {pread in populous cities. i 
= Hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains, 
The Trojan food attonifth’d at their cries, 
And afk’d his guide, from «whence thofe ye./; arife. 


Speufer. 


$ Sicke/peare. 


Drayton. 


AL: iton. 
Lhsmfon. 


Dryden. 
B Others 


Y E O 


Others in frantick mood 


Run howling thróugh the ftrects ; their hideous yed/s 


Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 
YE’LLOW. adj. [ýealepe, Saxon; gheleuwe, Dutch ; giallo, 
Italian.] Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold. 
they that come to fee a fellow : 
low gqotley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be lard. . 4 Shakefpeare. 
He brought the green ear and the yellow fheaf. tlton. 


After a lively orange, followed an intenfe bright and copious 


yellow, which was alfo the beft of all the yellows. Newton. 
Negligent of food, - 
Scarce feen, he wades among the yellow broom. Thormfon. 


YE’'LLOWBOY. n. f- A gold coin. A very low word. 
Jobn did not ftarve the caufe; there wanted not yellowbdrys 
to fee council. Arbuthnot. 
YE’LLOWHAMMER. 2. f- A bird. 
YELLOWISH. adj. [from yellow.] Approaching to yellow. 
Although amber be commonly of a yellewi/b colour, yet 
there is found of it alfo black, white, brown, green, blue, 
and purple.. oodward. 
YE’LLOWISHNEss. 2. f. [from yelllowifh.] ‘The quality of ap- 
proaching to yellow. ; 
` Bruifed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate fo- 
lution, exchanged its yellowi/bne/s for a rednefs. - Boyle. 
YXE'LLOWNESS. a. { [from yel/ow.] 
x. Ihe quality of being yellow. 
Apples, covered in lime and afhes, were well matured, as 
appeared in the yel owne/s and fweetnefs. Bacon. 
YeHowne/s of the {kin and eyes, and a faffron-coloured urine, 


are figns of an inflammatory difpofition of the liver. Aréuth. 
2. It is uled in renter al for jealoufly. 
Ford I will poflefs with yellowne/s. Shake/p. 


Yer’LLOws. z. f. A difeafe in horfes. It owes its original to ob- 
ftructions in the gall-pipe, which are caufed by flimy or gritty 
matter ; or to the ftoppage of the roots of thofe little duéts 
opening into that pipe, by the like matter ; or to a compref- 
fion of them by a fulnefs and plenitude of the blood-veffels 
-that lie near them. When the gall-pipe, or the roots rather 
of the common duéts of that pipe, are any wife ftopped up, 
that matter which fhould be turned into gall is taken up by the 
.vein, and carried back again into the mafs of blood, and tinc- 
tures it yellow; fo that the eyes, infide of the lips, flaver, 
and all the parts of the horfe, that are capable of fhewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farriar’s Dic. 

His horfe fped with fpavins, and raied with the yellows. 
Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Zo YELP. v. n. [zealpan, Saxon.] To bark as a beagle-hound 

after his prey. - 
A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 
Maz’d with the ye/ping kennel of French curs. Shakefp. 

YEOMAN. z.. (Of this word the original is much doubted : 
the true etymology feems to be that of Junius, who derives 
it from geman, Frilick, a villager. ] 

1. A man of a {mall eftate in land ; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. 

Gentlemen fhould ufe their children as the honeft farmers 
and fubftantial yeosmen do theirs. Locke. 
He that has a fpaniel by his fide is a yezman of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honeft man: he is juft qualified to 
kill an hare. - Addifon. 

2. It fcems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 

given to foldiers: whence we have ftill yeormen of the guard. 
Tall yeomen feemed they, and of great might, 

And were cnranged ready ftill for fight. Spenfer. 

> You, good yeomen, 

Whofe limbs were made in England, fhew us here 

The mettle of your pafture. Shake/p. 

He inftituted, for the fecurity of his perfon, a band of fifty 
archers, undcr a captain, to attend him, by the name of yeo~ 
zhen of his guard. Bacon. 


‘Th’appointment for th’enfuing night he heard ; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d ¢ 
Two brawny yeomen of his trufty guard. Dryden. 


As Windfor St. John whifpers me i'th’ ear; 

The waiters ftand in ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make way for the dean, as if a duke pa{s’d by. Swift. 
3- It was probably a freeholder not advanced to the rank of a 
gentleman. 
~ His grandfmhber was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England : 

Spring creftlefs yeomen from fo deep a root ? Shake/p. 

q- It feems to have had likewife the notion of a gentleman 

fervant. 

A jolly yeoman, martfhal of the hall, 
Whofe name was Appetite, he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats. 

YE’OMANKY. 2. f. [fram yeoman] 

ycomen. 

This did amortize a 
unto the hold and occu 
of a condition between gentlemen aad cottagers. 


Spenfer. 
The collective body of 


great part of the lands of the kingdom 
thon of the yeomanry, or middle people, 
Bacen. 


s F 


Zo YERK. v. a.-[Of unknown etymology.] To throw out or 
move with a fpring. 

A leaping horfe is faid to yer, or ftrike out his hind legs 
when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarters, Rtretch— 
ing out the two hinder legs near together, and ¢ven, to their 
full extent. Furrier’s Di. 


- 


Their wounded ftceds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 


Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. Shake/p. 
YERK. x. /: [from the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN. v.a. See YEARN. 
Iam not covetous of gold; 
It yerms me not, if men my garments wear. Shake/p. 
Yes. adv. (sire, Saxon.] A term of affirmation ; the afirma- 


tive particle oppofed to no. 

This were a fit {peech fora general in the head ofan army, 
when going to battle: yes, and it is no lefs fit {peech in the 
head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into 2 


war. Bacon. 
Yes, you defpife the man to books confin’d, 
Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 
‘Though what he learns he fpeaks. Pope. 


YeE'sTER. adj. [ghiffer, Dutch; heffernus, L.atin.] Being next 
before the prefent day. It is not oftenufed but in compolition 
with another word, as day or night. 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our fands, 
As in a breaft fo barren: 
To love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom yeffer fun beheld 
Muft’ring her charms. Dryden. 
Ye'sTERDAY. 2. f. [z1~zandzez, Saxon.} The day laft paft 5 
the day next before to-day. 
Tomna. and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yc/ferdays have lighted fools 
“I he way to dufty death. 
We are but of ye/ferday, and know nothing, 
days upon earth are a fhadow. 
You are both fluid, chang’d fince ye/ferday ; 
Next day repairs but ill laft day’s decay ; 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 


Shake/peare. 
becaufe our 
Feb viii. 9. 


Vefterday’s waters, and to-day’s the fame. Donne. 
If ye/?erday could be recall’d again, 
Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign. ` Dryden. 


Yefierday was fet apart as a day of publick thankfgiving for 
the late extraordinary fucceffes. Addi fin. 
Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your ye/ferday’s Speétator. 
Addijon’s Spectators 
Naked from the womb . 
We yeflerday came forth; and in the tomb 
Naked again we muft to-morrow lie: 
Born to lament, to labour, and to die. 
YE'’STERDAY. adv. On the day laft paft. 
Martius gave us See eey a reprefentation of the empire of 
the Turks, with no {mall vigour of words. Bacon, 
Y R’STERNIGHT. ws J ‘The night before this night. 
Ye'sTERNIGHT. adv. On the night laft paft. 
Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over, 
For yc/lerright by Catefby was it fent me. Shakefpeare. 
‘The diftribution of this conference was made by Eupolis 
seflernight. Bacon. 
YET. conjund. [zyt, Zez, zeta, Saxon.] MNeverthelefs; not- 
withftanding ; however. 
‘They had aking was more than him before ; 
But yet a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel. 
‘Though fuch men have lived never fo much upon the re- 
ferve ; yet if they be obferved to have a particular fondnefs for 
perfons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com- 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affeétion. South. 
‘he heathens would never fuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods; and fhall it be allowed to any man 
to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth ? Tié/ot/orn. 
He is fomewhatr arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole tragedy; yet thefe imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaf- 


F rre 


fion for his miferics. Dryden. 
Let virtuoio’s in five years.be writ, 
Yet not one thought accufe thy toil of wit. Dryden. 


YET. adv. 
1. Befide ; ovcr and above. 

‘This furnithes us with yet one more reafon, why our Saviour 
lays fuch a particular ftrefs on aéts of mercy. Atterbury. 

2. Still; the ftate ftill eens the fame. 

They atteft facts they had heard while they were yet hca- 
thens ; and had they not found reafon to belicve them, they 
would ftill have continued heathens, and madc no mention of 
them in their writings. Addifon. 

3. Once again. 
ict, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, 
Indulge, dicad chaos and eternal night. 


ï 4. At 


YIE 


4. At this time; fo foon; hitherto: with a negative before it. 

Thales being-afked when a man fhould marry, faid, young 
men notyet; old men, not at all. ' acon. 

5. At leait; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 

A man that would form a comparifon betwixt Quintilian’s 
declamations, if yet they be Quintilian’s, and the orations of 
‘Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his difcretion. Baker. 

6. It notes increafe or extenfion of the fenfe of the words to 
which it is joined. 
Shake not his hour-glafs, when his hafty fand 

Is ebbing to the laft : 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin, 


Like mellow fruit without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 
Yer a few days, and thofe which now appear 

In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life’s fwift {cence fhall change. Dryden. 


gy. Still; ina new degree. 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief took from 
an honeft man, and keeps it to himfelf, is the wickeder thicf 
of the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker by 
the pretence of piety and juitice. L Efl ange. 

3. Even; after all. A kind of emphatical addition to a ne- 
ative. 

j If any man neglect his duty, his fault muft not be afcribed 

to the rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church. J/hitg. 

Men may not too rafhly believe the confeffions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence againit them ; for the witches themfelves 
are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im- 
pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 

Nor yet amidit this joy and brighteft morn 

Was abfent, after all his mifchief donc, 

The prince of darknefs. 

9- Hitherto. : : 

Hope beginning here, with a trembling expectation of things 
far removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with real 
and actual fruition of that which no tongue can exprefs. Hok. 

Ye'ven, for given. 
Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even ? 

Let that room to my lady be yeven 5 

She fhall be a grace, 
‘To fill the fourth place, 

And reign with the reft in heaven. Spenfer. 
Yew. z. fJ- [ip, Saxon; yw, Welfh. This is often written 
~ eugh; but the former okie dy pat is at once nearer to the found 

and the derivation. See EuGu.] A tree of tough wood. 

It hath amentaceous flowers, which confift of many apices, 
for the moft part fhaped like a mufhroom, and are barren ; but 
the embryoes, which are produced at remote diftances on the 
fame tree, do. afterwards become hollow bell-fhaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fomewhat like acorns, 
b~ ing as it were a little cup to each, MAiiiler. 

The fhooter eugh, the broad-leav’d fycamore, 
‘The barren plantane, and the walnut found ; 
The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ftill deplore, 
Alder the owner of all waterifh ground, Fai fax. 
Slips of yew, 


Adi ‘ton. 


Shiver’d in the moon’s eclipfe- Shake/p. 
They would bind me here 
Unto the body of a difmal yew. Shake/peare. 
He drew, 
And almoft join’d the horns of the tough yew. Dryden, 
The diftinguifh’d yew is ever feen, | 
Unchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 
YWe'wen. adj. [from yew.] Made of the wood of yew. 
His {tiff arms to ftretch with exghcn bow, 
And manly legs ftill paffling to and fro. Sperfer. 
YFE'RE. adu. [yyene, Saxon.j Together. Spenfer. 


Tə YIELD. v. a. (gcelban, Saxon, to pay.] 
x. To produce ; to give in return for cultivation or labour. _ 
When thou tilleft the ground, it fhall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her {trength. , Gen. iv. 12. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded the Romans, 
i per diem, to the value of twenty-five thoufand drachms, eight 
hundred and feven pounds five íhillings and ten pence. 4réurth, 
e roduce in general. 
Ne fe makes Sileh kine yield blood. Shake/peare. 
The wildernefs yieldeth food for them. __ Fobxxiv. 5. 
All the fubftances of an animal, fed even with acefcent fub- 
ftances, yield by fire nothing but alkaline falts. Arbuthnot. 
3. To afford; to exhibit. ; 
Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not without fo 
mighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 
The mind of man defireth evermore to know the truth, 
according to the moft infallible certainty which the nature of 
things can yield. ; . ocker. 
If you take the idea of white, which one parcel of fnow 
3° ded yefterday to your fight, and another idea of white from 
eother parcel of {now you fee to-day, and put them toge- 
wi n Sac mind, they run into one, and the idea of tae 
ocke. 


s.at a ean “ 


10% is not at all increafed. 


YOK 


4. To give as claimed of right. 
I the praiie 
Yield thee, fo well thou haft this day pu vev’d. 
5- To allow; to permit. S 
I jield itjut, faid Adam, and fubn.ıt. 
Life is but air, 
That yields a paflage to the whiftling fword, 
And clofes when ‘tis gonc. 
6. To emit; to expire. 
Often did I ftrive 
To yield the ghoft; but ftill the envious flocd 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, valt and wand’ring air. Shake/p. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and jfe/ded up the 
ghoft. Gen. xlix. 33. 
7- To refign; to giveup. 
He not yielding over to old aze his country delights, efpe- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 


vilohi 


AZi tone 


Drydens 


brought to fee this injury offered unto us. S dnye 

Thus I have yie/ded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakefpe 
She to realities yze/ds all her fhows. Adi iton. 


"Tis the prideof man which is the fpring of this evil, and 

an unwillingnefs to yicld up their own opinions. F atts. 
8. To furrender. 

‘The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldiers, upon the 

walls, great rewards, if they would yield up the city, and 


fometimes threatened. them as faft. Kuzlies. 
They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, n 
At random yielded up to their mifrule. Alito. 
Zo YiELD. V 7. 
1. To give up the conqueft ; to fubmit. 
He yields not in his fall ; 
But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel, 
All is not loft : immortal hate, ` 
And courage never to fubmit or yield. Miiltcn. 


-_ If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt, 


it fuddenly yve/ds to nature, and dies. TF alten. 
There he faw the fainting Grecians yield, 
And here the tremblin Trojans quit the field, 
Purfu'd by fierce Achilles. Dryden. 


2. To comply with any perfon. 
Confidering this prefent age fo full of tongue, and weak of 
brain, behold we jie/d to the {tream thereof. Fiosker. 
I fee a yielding in the looks of France : 


Mark, how they whifper. Shake/peare. 
This fupernatural foliciting, if ill, 

Why hath it given me parece of fuccefs ? 

If good, why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair ? Shake/pe 


With her much fair fpeech the caufed him to yield. Prove 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou wouldft bring 
down Paul ; but do not yřeld unto them. AEs xxiii. 21. 

3- Io comply with things. 

There could be no fecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 
yielded to thofe things, which being granted, it would be no 
longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converfe 
Thee fatiate, to fhort abfence I could yield. 
4. To concede; to admit; toallow; not todeny. 

If we yreld that there is a God, and that this God is al- 
mighty and juft, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminifters juftice unto men. Fla. ewill, 

5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 

The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapitha and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Dry. 
. Tell me in what more happy fields 

The thifile fprings, to which the lilly yields ? 

YIE‘LDER. x. f [from yield.] One who yields. 
Briars and thorns at their apparel fnatch, 
Some fleeves, fome hats ; from yielders all things catch. Shak. 
Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, »« 3 
Treafon’s true bed, and yie/der up of breath. SDakefps 
YOKE. 2./. [xzeoc, Sax. jock, Dutch ; jugum, Lat. jouz, Fr.] 
1. ‘The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 

Bring a red heifer, whercin is no blemifh, and upon which 

never came yoke. Num. Xix. 2- 
A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke, 


Aliter 


Popece 


Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Popéds 
2. A mark of fervitude ; flavery. 
Our country finks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakepeare, 
In bands of iron fetter’d you fhall be; 
An eafier yoke than what you put on me. Dryden, 


3- A chain; a link; a bond. 
T his yoke of marriage from’ us both remove, 
Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd. 
4. A couple; two ; a pair. =, 
Thofe that accufe him in his intensssyards our wives, arc 
a yoke of his difearded men. Shate/pearc. 
His lands a hundred yc: of oxen till'’d. Dryden 
; ae A yoke 


YOR 


A ycke of mules outgoes a yoke Of oxen, when fet to work 

at the fame time; for mules are fwifter. Broome. 
Ze KE. v.a. [fromthe noun. ] 
yoke to a carriage. 

This”Ste s promifed to do, if he alone would yoke together 
two brazen-hooféd bulls, and, plowing the ground, fow dra- 
gons tecth. LL’ Eftrange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 
Were x04’d to draw his car of burnifh’d gold. Dryden. 
2. To join or couple with another. 
My name A 
Be yok’đď with his that did betray the beft. 
Caffius, you are yo/cd with a lamb, 
‘That carrics anger as the flint bears fire. 
Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. 
3- To enflave; to fubdue. 
‘Thefe arc the arms 
With which he yoéeth your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities. 
4- To reftrain ; to confine. 

Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine fingle life, 

than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 
The words and promifes, that yoke 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


The conqueror, are quickly broke. Fludibras. 
Xerxes, the liberty of re Mie to yoke, 
Over Hellefpont bridg’d his way. Milton. 
Mecca opt n. f- A tree. Ainfworth. 
# 
DRE EI A Gi tm S- (yoke and fellow, or mate.) 
x. Companion in labour. 
Yokefellows in arms, 
Let us to France. Shake/peare. 
2. Mate; fellow. 
‘You cannot think me fit 
‘To be th’ yokefellow of your wit, 
Nor take one of fo mean deferts 
To be the part’ner of your parts. ftudibras. 
Before Toulon thy yosemate lies, 
Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepney. 


‘Thofe who have moft diftinguifhed themfelves by railing at 
the fex, very Sften chufe one of the moft worthlefs for a com- 
panion and yotefitlw- Maddifjon. 

Youn, for yielded. Obfolete. Spenfer. 
York. n. /- [See Yern.] The yellow part of an egg- 

Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg; a great part 
whereof remaineth after the chicken is hatched; and, by a 
channel made on purpofe, ferves inftead of milk to nourifh the 
chick for a confiderable time. Ray on the Creation. 


Ton e tog [seonv, Saxon.] Being at a diftance within 
VONDER- view. 


Madam, yond young fellow {wears he will fpeak with you. 


Shake/peare’s Twe fib Might. 
Good mother, do not marry me to you fool. Shate/peare. 
ate in 


Would you not laugh to meet a great counfellor of 
a flat cap, hi- gloves under his oe and yond haberdafher ina 
velvet gown furred with fables Ben f$chrfon. 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thoufand men, difcovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thoufand, marching towards him: he made 
himfelf merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 


an ambaflage, and too few for a fight. Bacon. 
For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in you celeftial fign. Ailton. 
Yon flow’ry arbours, yonder allies green. Milton. 
Let other fwains attend the rural care, 
But nigh yor mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 


ome adv. Ata diftance within view. It is ufed when 


Pint ae wedireéi the eye from another thing to the object. 


he fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
ead fay what thou {ee’ft jond. 
Firft, and chiefeft, with thee bring 
Him that yor foars on Iden wing, 
Guiding the -wheeled throne, 
‘The cherub, templation. 3 Milton. 
Yonder are two apple-women fcolding. <4rbuth. and Pope. 
Yorp. adj. [I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious : 
perhaps tranfported with rage; under alienation of mind, in 
which fenfe it concurs with the reft. 
Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robbed whelps, and at the laft them found 
Amongft the fhepherd fwains, then waxcth wood and yond ; 
So fierce he | bout him. Spenfer. 
Nor thofe th thren,, Lombards, fierce and yond. Fairf. 
YORE, or of Yore. [acosana, Saxon.) 


te ae, 
itnefs altars, which he fwore, 
And, guilt ens of his bold perjury 5 
Which peed y i he hath polluted qft and yore, 
Yet I to then{ for judgment juft do fly. 


Shakefpeare. 


Spenfer. 


YOU 


2. Of old time; long ago. 
Thee bright-ey’d Vefta long of yore, 
‘To folitary Saturn bore. 
There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of ycre, 
A widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 
In times -f yore an ancient baron liv’d ; 
Great gifts Celtow'd. and great refpeét receiy’d. 
The dev’! was piqu’d fuch faintfhip to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him, like good Job of old ; 
But Satan now is wifer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 
You. pron. [eop, 1uh, Saxon: the accufative of ZE, ye.) 
x. The oblique cafe of ye. 
Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace of God, 
which is given me to you ward. Epb. iii. 2. 
I thought to fhow you 
How eafy ’twas to die, by my example, 
And hanfel fate before you. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed in the nominative; and though firft introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablifhed. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Shakefpeare. 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the fecond perfon fingular, and 
is always ufed, except in folemn language. 
Madam, the fates withftand, and you 
Are deftin’d Hymen’s willing viétim too. 
4. It is ufed indefinitively, as the French on. 
We pafied by what was one of thofe rivers of burning mat- 
ter : this looks, at a diftance, like a new-plowed land ; but as 
yu come near it, you fee nothing buta long heap of heavy dif- 
poet clods. Addifon. 
YOUNG. adj. [1onz, yeonz, Saxon; jeong, Dutch.] 
x. Being in the firft part of life ; not old. 
Guefts fhould be interlarded, after the Perfian cuftom, by 
ages young and old. Careu 
He woos both high and low, toth rich and poor, i 
Both young and old. Shake/p. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’fit, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the y:ung-ey’d cherubims. Shakefp. 
I firmly am refolv’d 
Not to beftow my youngeff daughter, 
Before I have a hufband for ;the elder. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
- Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thine eyes. 
He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 
Generally praifeful, fair and young, and skill’d in houfe- 


adiltcn. 
D> yder. 


P? ior. 


Pcpe. 


Pope. 


Shake/peart. 


Shakefpeare. 


wiferies. Chapman. 
In timorous deer he hanfels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Cewlev. 
Nor need’f{t by thy daughter to be told, 
‘Though now thy fprity blood with age be cold, 
Thou haft been yung. Dryden. 


When we fay a man is young, we mean that his age is yet 
but a fmall part of that which ufually men attain to : and 
when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration 
is run out almoft to the end of that which men do not ufually 
exceed. z Locke. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, b 
Ged’s ordination, belonged to the eldeft fon; becaufe Jace 
the younge/? here had it. Lecke. 

From earth they rear him ftruggling now with death, 


And Neftor’s youngeft ftops the vents of breath. Pope. 
2. Ignorant; weak. 
Come, elder brother, thou art too young inthis. Shake/p. 


3- It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. 
There be trees that bear beft when they begin to be old, as 
almonds; the caufe is, for that all trees that bear muit have 
an oily fruit, and young trees have a more watery juice, and 


lefs concodied. Bacon. 
Younec. 2. J. The offspring of animals colle&ively. 
The hcdge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long 
That it had its head bit off by its young. Shake/p. 


So many days my ewes have been with young 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. 

The eggs difclos’g their callow young- 

‘The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay ~ 
not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe ther. 
more plenty. 

Not fo her young ; for their unequal line 

Was heroes make, half human, half divine gs 

‘Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, 

‘Th’ immortal part affum’d immortal ftate. 

Thofe infeéts, for whofe young nature hath r. 
vifion of fufficient fuftenance, do themfelves gatl 
in ftorefor them. 

You’'NGISH. adj. {from young.] Somewhat young 

She let her fecond room to a very genteel yous 

You’nGiinc. n. /. [from ycung ; “yeongzlina, i 
creature in the firft part of life. ~ 


YO U 


lore dear unto their God, than younrgiinzs to their dam. 
Spenfer. 

Youngling, thou canft not love fo dear as Is 
— Crey beard, thy love doth freeze. Shakefp. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreafon- 
able to infer, they fuckle their ycunglings with milk. Brown. 
Encourag’d thus fhe brought her younglings nigh. Dryden. 

The ftately beaft the two Tyrrheidz bred, 

Snatch’d from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden. 


You’ncriy. adv. [from young.) 

1. Early in life. 

Say we read lectures to you, 
How joung’y he began to ferve his country, 
How long continu’d, and what ftock he {prings of. Shake/p. 

2. Ignorantly ; weakly. 

You’nGsTER. n. f. [from young.] A young perfon. In con- 

You 'NKER. tempt. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark parts from her native bay, 
Huge’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind. Shake/p. 
V hat,- will you make a jonker of me? fhall I not take 
mine eafe in mine inn, but I fhall fo have my pocket pick’d. 
Shake/peare. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious fun: 
How well refembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm’d like a yon4er prancing to his love. 
Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 
That Phoebus gave his chariot to his fon ; 
And whilft the y-uxgfter from the path declines, 
Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns, 
Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horfe, 
And would outdo his father in his courfe. 
The joung/ier, who at nine and three, 
Drinks with his fifters milk and tea, 
From brea! faft reads till twelve o’clock, 
Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. 
founcTH. 7. f: [from y-ung.] Youth. Obfolete. 
The mournful mufe in mirth now lift me mafk, 

As fhe was wont in youngth and fummer days. Spenfer. 

7ouR. pronoun. [eopen, Saxon. ] 

. Belonging to you. It is ufed properly when we {peak to more 
than one, and ceremonioufly and cuftomarily when to only 
one. 

Either your unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or fhe’s outprized 

by a trifle. Shake/peare. 

° Yous is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
for ycur thief, jour true man thinks it big enough. If it be 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; fo 
every true man’s apparel fits jour thief. Shakefp. 

here is a great affinity between coins and poetry, and your 
sicuallift and critick are much nearer related than the world 
imagine. Addifon. 

A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, but among 

ycur antiquaries and {choolmen. Felton. 
Yours is ufed when the fubftantive goes before or is under- 

ftood ; as this is your book, this book is yours. 
Pray for this man and for his iffue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 


Shake/p. 


Creech. 


Prior. 





And beggar’d yours for ever. Shake/p. 
That done, our day of marriage fhall be yours, 

One feaft, one houfe, one mutual happinefs. Shake/p. 

This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 

Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well.— 

— Yours in the ranks of death. Shake/p. 
He is forfworn, if e’er thofe eyes of yours, 

Behold another day break in the eatt. Shake/p. 
W hile the fword this monarchy fecures, 

Tis manag’d by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 

Dryden. 


My wealth, my city and myfelf are yours. 
It is my employment to revive the old of paft ages to the 
orefent, as it is yours to tranfmit the young of the prefent to 
whe future. Pope. 
URSE’LF. 2. f. [ your and felf.] You, even you; ye, not 
thers. 
If it ftand as you your/e/f {till do, 
Within the eye of honour ; be affur’d, 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 


Lie all unlock’d to your occafions. Shake/p. 
O heav’ns ! 

If you do love old men, if your fweet fway 

Allow obedience, if your/fe/ves are old, 

Make it your caufe. Shaks/p- 


Y U X 


YOUTH. z. f: [yeozus, Saxon.j 
1. The part of life fucceeding to childhood and adolefcence ; the 


time from fourteen to twenty eight. 
But could youth laft, and love ftill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need ; 
Then thefe delights my mind might move, 


To live with thee, and be thy love. Shake/p. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious fun; 
How well refembles it the prime of youth, 
Trim’d like a yonker, prancing to his love. Shake/p. 
His ftarry helm unbuckled fhow’d him prime a 
fon. 


In manhood, where youth ended. 4 
The folidity, quantity, and ftrength of the aliment is to be 
proportioned to the labour or quantity of mufcular motion, 
which in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot. 


2. A young man. 
Siward’s fon, 


And many unrough youths even now, 
Proteft their firft of manhood. 
If this were feen, 

The happieft youth viewing his progrefs through, 

W hat perils paft, what croffes to enfue, 

Would fhut the book and fit him down and die. 

About him exercis’d heroick games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav’n. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgeos’ death, and off’rings to his ghoft ; 
Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train ele&s, 
And to the Latian court their courfe directs. 
3. Young men. Colle€tively. 

As it is fit to read the beft authors to youth firft, fo let them 
be of the openeft and cleareft; as Livy before Salluit, Sioney 
before Donne. B. ‘fobnfstr. 

The graces put not more exadétly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball fhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dreft, 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


When all your youth prefers her to the reft. Waller. 
You’THFUL. adj. [ youth and full.) 
I. Young. 
Our army is difpers’d already: 
Like youthful fteers unyok’d they took their courfe, 
Eaft, weit, north, fouth. Shake/p- 


There, in a heap of flain, among the reft, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
Of flaughter’d foes. Dryden. 
2. Suitable to the firft part of life. 
Here be all the pleafures 
‘That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the frefh blodd grows lively, and returns 


Brifk as the April buds in primrofe feafon. Milton. 
In his years were feen, 
A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden: 
The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. Pope. 


3- Vigorous as '^ youth. 

How is a good Chriftian animated by a ftedfaft belief of an 
everlafting enjoyment of perfect felicity, fuch as, after mil- 
lions of millions of ages, is ftill youth/u/ and flourifhing, and in- 
viting as at the firft? no wrinkles in the face, no grey hairs 
on the head of eternity. Bentiey. 

You’THFULLY. adv [from ek se In a youthful manner. 

XOV TEHLY adj. [from youth.] oung; early in life. Obfo- 
ete. 

True be thy words, and worthy of thy praife, 
That warlike feats doft higheft glorify, 
Therein have I fpent all my joeurhly days, 
And many battles fought and many frays. Sperfer- 

You’rny. adj. [ from youth. ] Young; youthful, A ad 
word. 

The fcribler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed I am 
an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a youthierturn than 
is confiftent with my time of day. Spectator. 

Ypi/Gut. part. [ y and pight, from pitch.] Fixed." 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low ın an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypighr, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. 

Yuck. n. f- [ jecken, Dutch.] Itch. 

Yure. 7. f. [zee], yeol, yehul, Saxon.] The time of Chrift- 
mas. 


Yux. a. f. [yeox, Saxon. ] The“hiccough. 


Spenfer. 


Lo. 


ZEA 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets, fet down by 

grammarians, but is read in no word origi- 
nally Teutonick: its found is uniformly that 
of an hard S. 





ZA‘FFAR. 
ZaA‘FFIR. bx. f 
Powder the calx of cobalt, very fine, and mix it with three 
times its weight of powdered flints, this being wetted with 
common water, the whole concretes into a folid mafs called 
zaffre, which from its hardnefs has been miftaken for a na- 
tive mincral. Fil. 
Cobalt being fublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour; 
thefe, German mineralifts call zaffr-. Woodward. 
The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with that dark 
mineral zarhara. Boyle. 
ZaAa’ny. n. f. [Probably of zenei.] “The contraQiion of Gio- 
vanni or fanna, or fcoff, according to Skimner.] One em- 
ployed to raife laughter by his geftures, aétions and fpeeches ; 

a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 
Some mumblienews, fome trencher knight, fume Dick, 
“Told our intents before. Shuke/p- 

Then write that I may follow, and fo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zeny, 

I fhall be thought, if mine like thine I fhape, 
All the world’s lion, though 1 be thy ape. 

Oh, great reftorer of the good old ftage, 

Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. Pope. 
Za'RNICH. 2. f. Zarnich is a folid fubftance in which orpiment 
is frequently found ; and it approaches to the nature of orpi- 
ment, but without its luftre and foliated texture. The com- 
mon kinds of zarnich are green and yellow; and to this we 
owe the diftinction of orpiment into thefe colours, though there 

is no fuch fubftance as green orpiment. Zarnich contains a 

large quantity of arfenick in it. Fiiil. 
ZEAL. n. f. [Cnaos; zelus, Latin ] Paffionate ardour for any 
perfon or caule. : 

This prefent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and 
fkill; meeknefs will not now fufter any man to marvel, what- 
foever he fhall hear reproved by whomfoever. Flo ker. 

If I had had time to have made new liverics, I would have 
beftowed the thoufand pound [I borrowed of you: but it is 
no matter, this poor fhow doth better; this doth infer the zeal 


Donne. 


I had co ice him. Shake/peare. 
‘O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have icft me naked to mine cnemics. Shakecff care. 


Among the feraphiins 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 
Stood up, and in a flame of zeal feverc, 


The current of his fury thus oppos’d. Milton. 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 
She with fuch a zeal the caufe embrac’d, 

As women, where they will, arc all in hafte ; 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overborne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 


The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

And the king f{ciz’d a flambeau with zeal to deftroy. Dryden. 
Seriotfnefs and zea/ in religion is natural to the Englith. 

T iliot{on’s. Ser mons. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation of their picty by 
over-acting {«me things in their religion; by an indifcrect 
zeal about things wherein rcligion is not concerned. Ti/lot/on. 
True zeal feems not to be any one fingle affeétion of the 
foul; but rather a krong mixture of many holy affections; ra- 
ther a gracious conflitution of the whole mind, than any one 
particular grace, {waying a devout heart, and filling it with 


ZEN 


all pious intentions ; all not only uncounterfeit, but moít fer- 
vent. Sp at. 
When the fins of a nation have provoked God to foriake 
it, he fuffers thofe to concur in the moft pernicious counfels 
for enflaving confcience, who pretend to the greateft zea/ for 
the liberty of it. Stiling (leet. 
This rebellion has difcovcred to his majefty, who have 
efpoufed his interefts with zea? or indifterence. MAMI 9736 
A fcorn of flattery and a zeaé/ for truth. Pepe. 

ZEA LOT. n. f. [eloteur, Prenchs Cnawtns.] One pafiionatc- 
ly ardent in any caufe. Generally ufed in difpraile. 

The fury of zealets, inteftine bitternefs and divifion were 
the greatef{t occalion of the laft fatal deftruction of Jerutaicm. 
ing Char ss. 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft sec/cts who are 
moit notoricufly ignorant ? True zeal fhou!d always begin with 
truce knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied pation, 
fcr what it once knows to be worthy of fuch pañion. Sprat. 
No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zra.cts have bein 
engaged in a caufe which they at firft abhorred, and have wiih- 
ed or acted for the fuccefs of an enterprize, that might have 
ended in the cxtirpation of the proteftant religion. Liadtijon. 

ZEA‘LOUS. adj. [from zea!l.] Ardently paifionate in any caufe. 

Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions piots, 
if we aét our temporal affairs with a diire no greater than 
our neceffity, and in actions of religion we be = a/eu:, active, 
and operative, fo far as prudence will peraiir. Í ayer. 

This day, at height of noon, came to my fphere, 

A fpirit, zealous, as he feem’d to know 

More of the Almighty’s works. Aliltor, 

We fhould be not only devout towards God, but zeziouns 
towards men; endeavouring by all prudent mcans to recover 
them out of thofe {nares of the devil, whereby they are taken 
captive. Decay of Piety. 

It is not at all good to be zealous againft any perfon, but 
only againft their crimes. It is better to be sea/ceus for things 
than for perfons: but then it fhould be only for good things ; 
a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal fer ill 
things, all manner of zeal for little things. Ope at. 

Being inftructed only in the gencral, and zearous in the main 
dcfign ; and as finite beings, not admitted into the fecrets of 
government, the laft reforts of providence, or capable of dif- 
covering the final purpoles of God, they muit be fometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thole ends in which alone 
they can cppofe each other. Dryuer- 

ZEA'LOU:LY. adv. [from zealsus.] With paiMonate ardour. 

‘Thy care is fixt, and zeu/:uffr attends, 

To fiil thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not fhame. ATE ts. 

“lo enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo re- 
figned an obedience to fuperiors, is very untuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zes ley aficre. REY oy re 

ZEA LUUSNES.. 4. f. (from zealsus.} Lhe quality of being zea- 
lous. 

ZecHin. 2. f. [So named from Zecha, a place in Venice where 
the mint is fettled for coinage.) A goid coin worth sbout 
nine fhillings tterling. 

ZEDOARY. 2. f: [zedcaire, French.) A fpicy plant, formewhas 
like ginger in its leaves, but of a tweet feent. 

ZED. n. j The name of the letter z. 

Thou whorefon zed, thou unncceflary letter. Sak elf. 

Ze’niTH. 2. f. [Arabick.] ‘Ihe point over heed oppolite to 
the nadir. 

Fond men! if we believe that men do live 

Under the zenith of both frozen poles, 

Though none come thence, advertifement to give, , 

Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls ? Din ies. 

Thele feafons are defigned by the motions of the fun, when 
that approaches nearcft our zenith, cı vertical point, we call 
it fummer. Brewn's J uig. Err. 

A. TAYR. 


zo N 


= J. (zephyrus, Latin.] The weft wind; and 
poctically any calm foft wind. 
hey are as gentle 
As zephyr; blowing below the violer. Shakefpeare. 
Zephyr, you fhall fee a youth with a merry countenance, 
holding in his hand a fwan with wings difplayed, as about 
to fing. Peacham. 
Ferth rufh the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
T heir every mufick wakes, 
Whence blending all the fweeten’d zephyr {prings. Thomfin. 

ZEST. 2. f. 

1. The EE of an orange {queezed into wine. 

2. A relifh; a tafte added. 

To Zest. v.a. Vo heighten by an additional relith. 

ZETE'TICK. adj. [from Cnriw.] Proceeding by enquiry. 

ZeWVGMa. n. f. [from Cevypx.] A figure in grammar, wher 
a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
fubftantives, is referred to one exprefly, and to the other by 
fupplement; as luft overcame fhame, boldnefs fear, and mad- 
nefs reafon. 

Zo’cre. n.f. [In architeéture.] A fmall fort of ftand or pe- 
deftal, being a low fquare piece or member, ferving to fup- 
port a bufto, ftatue, or the like, that needs to be raifed; alfo 
a low fquare member ferving to fupport a column, inftead 
of a pedeftal, bafe, or plinth. Dic. 

Zo'piack. n. f- [Zediague, French; Cwdiaxds, ix rov Cuwv, 
the living creatures, the figures of which are painted on it 
in globes.] The track of the fun through the twelve figns ; 
a great circle of the fphere, containing the twelve figns. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zediacé in his glift’ring coach. 
Years he number’d fcarce thirteen, 
When fates turn’d cruel ; 
Yet three fill'd zodiacks had he been 


The flage’s jewel. 
By his fide, 


As in a glift’ring zodrack, hung the fword, 
Satan's dire dread; and in his hand the {pear. Ailton. 
It exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themfelves, or to 
exert any influences before they were in being. Bentley. 
Here in a fhrine that caft a dazling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 
His facred head a radiant zoditack crown’d, 
And various animals his fides furround. 
Zone. n. f- [Cwvn ; zona, Latin. ] 
1. A girdle. = 
‘The middle part 
Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And colours dipp’d in heav'n. 
An embroider’d zove furrounds her waift. 
Thy ftatues, Venus, though by Phidias’ hands 
Defign’d immortal, yet no longer ftands ; 
The magick of thy fhining zone is paft, 
But Salifbury’s garter fhall for ever laft. 


ZEPHYR. ` 
Ze'PHYRUS. 


Ailton. 
Milton. 


Shake/peare. 


Ben. F.bnfon. 


Pope. 


Ailton. 
Dr den. 


Grarville. 
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Scarce could the goddefs from her nymph be ‘:now1., 

But by the crefcent and the golden zone. Pope. 

2. A divifion of the earth. 

‘The whole furface of the cart is Jivided into five zones- 
the firft is contained between the two tropicks, and is calle 
the torrid zone. There are two temperate zones, and two fri- 
gid zes. . The northern temperate zove is terminated by the 
tropick of Cancer and the artick polar c le Ss i6tuthern 
temperate zoze is contained between the tropick of Capricorn 


and the polar circle: the frigid zoves are circum{critee: the 
polar circles, and the poles are in their centers. 

‘True ove is ftill the fame: the torrid zones, 

And tho è more frigid ones, 
It muft not know : 

For love grown cold or hot, 

Is luft or friendfhip, not 
The thing we fhow ; 

For that’s a fame would die, 

Held down or up too high: 

Then think I love more than I can exprefS, 

And would love more, could I but love thee lefs. Suckling. 
As five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 

Five correfpondent are to earth affign'd : 

The fun, with rays directly darting down, 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. Bryden, 

3- Circuit; circumference. 
Scarce the fun x 
Hath finifh’d half his journey, and fcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav’n. Alilion. 


ZOOGRAPHER. 2. f. [Cwn and yeexPw.}] One who defcribes 
the nature, propertics, and forms of animals. 

One kind of locuft ftands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward; but a large ereétnefs, elevating the two fore legs, 
and fuftaining itfelf in the middle of the other four, by zoo- 
graphers called the prophet and praying locuft. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ZOOGRAPHY. n. f: [of Gwe and ypéDw.}] A defcription of 
the forms, natures, and properties of animals. 

If we contemplate the end of the effeét, its principal final 
caufg being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity ; 
and tor its fubordinate, as it is defigned for alimental fuftenance 
to living creatures, and medicinal ufes to man, we are thereby 
conducted into zo2graphy. Glanv. - 

Zoo LOGY. n. f. [of Caov and Acy@-.] A treatife concern 
living creatures. 

ZOOPHYTE. n. f. [(CwoPurov, of Cu and @urov.] Certaifi - 
vegetables or fubftances which partake of the nature both of 
vegetables and animals. . 

ZOO'PHORICK Column. n.f- [In archite&ture.] A ftatuary co- 
lumn, or a column which bears or fupports the figure of an 
animal. Dif: 

Zoo PHoRus. 2. f: [Cwopoecs.] A part between the archi- 
traves and cornice, !o called on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. Die. 

Zoo’romistT,. 2. f. [of lworopix.] A diffeé&ter of the bodies 
of brute beafts. 

Zoo’romy. 7. f. [Cworeuia, of Céov and renvw.] DifleSion 
of the bodies of beafts. 





